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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ASIA  MIKOIt  AND  ORBBCE  .*   THEIR  SOCIAL,  POLIT- 
ICAL, AND  STATISTICAL  STATE — TURKEY. 

Wars  of  Rerolution  in  the  West,  and  of  Race  in 
the  East. — EtTect  of  these  different  Passions  in 
effecting  the  Dispersion  of  Mankind. — They  have 
produced  the  greatest  Wars  recorded  in  History. 
— Lasting  Conquests  qf  the  East  over  the  West. 
— ^Wars  of  Races  in  the  East  of  Europe. — Strife 
of  Races  peculiarly  vehement  in  the  Turkish 
Empire. — Variety  of  Races  in  the  Turkish  Do- 
minions.— ^Division  of  the  Christians  and  Mus- 
sulmans.— Turkish  System  of  Government. — Di- 
vision of  Races  in  Turkey  renders  Government 
more  easy. — The  military  Strength  of  the  Em- 
pire entirely  derived  from  the  Turks. — The  whole 
civil  Business  of  the  Country  is  conducted  by 
the  Greeks.  — ;  Great  and  rapid  increase  of  the 
Christians  compared  to  the  Turks. — Picture  of 
the  Servians  by  Lamartine. — General  Decrease  of 
Population  in  Turkey. — Statistics  of  Turkey. — 
In  what  does  Turkish  Oppression  consist  ? — The 
Lives  and  Property  of  all  belong  to  the  Sultan. — 
Great  extent  of  Land  in  Turkey  held  in  Mort- 
main.— injury  done  to  Turkey  by  Importation. — 
Universal  Venality  in  the  holders  of  Office. — Ru- 
inous Weakness  of  the  Executive. — Venality  and 
Corruption  of  Justice. — Contranr  Principles  of 
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lage System. — Small  Revenue  derived  from  Tur- 
key.— Ajreal  Population  of  the  Towns,  and  De- 
cline of  the  Country. — Multitude  of  idle  Servants 
in  the  Country. — V  ariable  Strength  of  the  Tur- 
kish Empire.'—Great  Vicissitudes  in  the  History 
of  Turkey. — Independent  Position  of  the  larger 
Pachas,  and  consequent  Weakness  of  the  central 
Power. — Vast  Influence  of  Constantinople  on  the 
Fortunes  of  Mankind. — Its  incomparable  Situa- 
tion.— Description  of  the  City. — Description  of 
the  City,  as  seen  from  the  Sea. — Defects  of  its  In- 
terior.— Population  of  Constantinople,  and  Equal- 
ity of  the  Sexes. — Maritime  Forces  of  Turkey 
and  Greece. — The  Janizaries. — Turkish  Cavalry. 
— rThe  Advantages  of  the  Turks  in  this  respect 
are  now  lost. — in  what  the  Strength  of  the  Turks 
now  consists. — Where  are  the  Turks  now  stron- 
gest in  War? — ^Turkish  Fortifications,  and  Mode 
of  defending  them. — Causes  of  the  olistinate  De- 
fense of  fortified  Cities  by  the  Turks. — Russian 
Mode  of  fighting  the  Turks. — Triple  Barrier  which 
defends  Constantinople. — The  Danube  as  a  fron- 
tier Stream. — The  Balkan.  —  Country  between 
the  Balkan  and  Constantinople. — The  Command 
of  the  Sea,  or  the  Support  of  Austria,  is  essential 
to  the  Success  of  Russia.  —  Schumla :  its  De- 
scription. —  Asiatic  Defense  of  Turkey :  The 
Caucasus.  —  Its  Value  as  a  military  Barrier. — 
Description  of  the  Passes  through  the  Cauca- 
sus.— Description  of  Asia  Minor. — Military  Re- 
sources of  Asia  Minor.— Mountainous  Nature  of 
the  Country,  and  Want  of  Roads. — The  Cauca- 
sian Tribes. — Russian  Policy  of  Intervention. — 
Examples  of  the  Application  of  this  Principle. 


— Intervention  of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  Affaira 
of  neighboring  States.  —  Establishment  of  the 
Russians  in  the  Caucasus  and  on  the  Caspian. 
— ^Acceptance  of  the  Crown  of  Georgia  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander. — Wars  with  the  Cauca- 
sians, and  iiresh  Rupture  with  Turkey  and  Per- 
sia.—  Battle  of  Elizabethpol. — Glorious  Peace 
with  Persia.-^Affairs  of  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
via.— Russian  System  of  Inler\'ention  regarding 
them. — Repeated  Insurrections  of  the  Greeks* — 
Mutual  Exasperation  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks. — 
Insurrection  of  Ali  Pacha. — Statistics  of  Greece. 
— Defensible  Nature  of  the  Country. — Clarke's 
Description  of  Greece. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

OBEEK  REVOLUTION — BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO   E» 
TABLISHMENT  OF  GREEK  INDEPENDENCE. 

Elements  remaining  of  Grecian  Resurrection.^Re- 
cent  favorable  Circumstances  in  the  Condition  of 
Greece. — Recent  Spread  of  Information,  and  Pas- 
sion for  Independence. — Formation  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  the  Hetainsts. — Different  Gradations  in  the 
Hetairists. — Extraordinary  Secrecy  preserved  ro- 
gaiding  the  Affairs  of  the  Society. — Their  Eyes 
are  all  fixed  on  Russia. — Cession  of  Parga  in 
1819.  —  Consternation' of  the  Pargiotes  at  their 
AbarKk>nment. — Heart-rending  Scene  at  the  Evac- 
uation of  the  Town. — Debates  on  this  Subject  in 
Parliament. — Effect  of  the  Spanish  Revolution 
on  Turkey  and  Greece. — State  of  Turkey  at  this 
Period.  —  Its  Weakness  in  a  military  point  of 
View.  —  Commencement  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Wallachia.  —  Ipsilanti's  Insurrection  in  Molda- 
via.— Ipsilanti's  first  Measures. — Reasons  which 
urged  t  ne  Emperor  Alexander  to  intervene  in  Tur- 
key at  this  time. — Reasons  which  induced  him  to 
remain  neutral.  —  Ethusiaam  of  the  Turks,  and 
Measures  taken  against  Ipsilanti. — Commence- 
ment of  the  Insurrection  m  Greece  Proper  and 
the  Islands. — The  Insurrection  spreads  over  all 
Greece. — Violent  Excitement  at  Constantinople, 
and  Murder  of  the  Patriarch.  —  Succession  of 
Murders  Iw  the  Turks. — Vigorous  Measures  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud. — Atrocious  Acts  of  Cruelty  in 
Asia  Minor. — Massacres  in  Cyprus.—Universal 
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cesses of  the  Turks  in  the  Morea. — Battle  of  Val- 
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of  Greece  in  the  end  of  1825  and  opening  of  1826. 
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—  Commencement  of  the  Battle.-^ The  Battle, 
and  Defeat  of  the  Turks. — Results  of  the  Action. 
— Ibrahim*s  Proceedings  after  the  Batde. — Final 
Rupture  of  the  Turks  with  the  allied  Powers. — 
Universal  Transports  in  Greece  at  the  Battle. — 
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Appearance  fA  the  Plague  in  tne  Russian  Army. 
— Capture  of  Akhalzikh. — March  upon  Akhal- 
sikh.  —  Paskewitch's  Plan  of  Attack,  and  its 
Chances. — Nocturnal  Attack  on  the  Turkish 
Camp. — Its  perilous  Chances. — Desperate  Con- 
flict on  the  Heights. — ^Total  Defeat  of  the  Turks. 
— ^Assault  of  the  Town.— Frightful  Assault  of  the 
Town.  —  Reduction  of  Alskhur  and  Ardagan. — 
Operations  on  the  Russian  Flanks,  and  Results 
of  the  Campaign. — Paskewitch*s  Plans,  and  For- 
mation o[  Mohanunedan  Corps.  —  Vigorous  de- 
fensive Measures  of  the  Porte  in  Asia  during  the 
Winter. — Assassination  of  the  Russian  Minister 
at  Teheran,  and  Siege  of  Akhalzikh  by  the  Turks. 
—Siege  of  the  Fortress  by  the  Turks. — Extreme 
Danger  o(  the  besieged. — Their  Deliverance. — 
Measures  of  Paskewitch  against  the  Persians. — 
Opening  oi  the  Campaign  with  the  Turks. — De- 
feat of  liadgi  Hassan.  —  Paskewitch's  Disposi- 
tions, and  Position  of  the  Turks. — Paskewitch's 
Plan  of  Attack.— Subsequent  Movements  of  Pas- 
kewitch.—  Advance  upon  Kainlv,  and  Disposi- 
tions of  Attack. — Battle  of  Kainfy. — Success  of 
the  Russians  in  the  Centre  and  on  the  left. — De- 
feat of  the  Seraskier. — Storming  of  the  intrenched 
Camp  at  Milli-Duz. — Results  of  these  Conflicts. 
— Aovance  of  Paskewitch  against  Hassan-Kale, 
and  its  Fall. — Fallof  Erzeroum. — Further  Move- 
ments.— Submission  of  the  Pacha  of  Mush,  and 
of  Baibout. — Disaster  before  Khart. — Retreat  of 
Paskewitch  to  Erzeroum. — Defeat  of  the  Turks 
in  Guricl,  and  subsequent  Checks  of  the  Rus- 
sians.— Advance  of  Paskewitch  against  Baibout. 
— ^Total  Defeat  of  the  Turks,  and  Termination  of 
the  Campaign.— Conclusion  of  an  Armistice,  and 
Summary  of  the  Campai^.— Preparations  of  the 
Turks  for  the  Campaign  m  Turkey  in  Europe. — 
Preparations  of  the  Russians. — Operations  dur- 
ing the  Winter.  —  Retirement  of  Wittgenstein, 
and  Appointment  of  Diebitch  to  the  Command-in- 
Chief. — Naval  Forces  of  the  Russians  and  Turks. 
— ^Russian  Plan  of  the  Campaun,  and  Turkish, 
and  Repulse  of  the  latter  at  Sisepolis. — Com- 
mencement of  the  Campaign  on  both  Sides. — 
Bloody  Combats  atEski-Amautlar. — Commence- 
ment of  the  Siege  of  Silistria,  and  its  Descrip- 
tion.— First  Operations  of  the  Siege,  and  Red- 
schid  Pacha's  Movement  against  Pravadi. — Die- 
bitch  throws  himself  on  the  Turkish  Communi- 
cations.— Description  of  the  Country,  and  Move- 
mentsof  the  Armies. — Turkish  Movements. — Bat- 
tle of  Kouleftscha. — ^Fresh  Dispositions  of  Die- 
bitch. — Victory  of  the  Russians. — Measures  of 
Diebitch  after  the  Battle. — Progress  of  the  Siege 
of  Silistria,  and  its  Fall.  —  Description  of  the 
Passes  of  the  Balkan. — Diebitch's  Preparations 
fer  passing  the  Balkan. — Passage  of  the  Balkan. 
— Subsequent  Movements  of  the  Turks  and  Rus- 
sians.— Successful  Attack  on  the  Turks  at  Sliw- 
no. — Advance  upon  Adrianople  and  its  Capture. 
— Extended  Positions  of  the  Russians.  —  Un- 
bounded Alarm  at  Constantinople.  London,  and 
Vienna. — ^Treaty  of  Adrianople.-— Convention  re- 
garding Wallachia  and  Moldavia. — Irruption  of 
the  Pacha  of  Scodra. — Affairs  of  Greece  in  1828. 
— Progress  of  the  Greeks  in  1829. — Convention 
of  March  22, 1829,  regarding  the  Limits  of  Greece. 
— Reflections  on  this  Convention. — Remarkable 


Words  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  this  Subject. 
— ^What  of  the  aliejred  Regeneration  of  Turkey. 
— ^Astute  Policy  of  Russia  in  the  Treaty  o(  Adri- 
anople.—  Difficulty  of  the  Conquest  of  Turkey 
evinced  in  this  War. — Great  Strength  of  Russia 
in  Force,  and  of  Turke^r  in  Situation. — Cause 
of  the  Strength  of  Russia  in  defensive,  and  its 
Weakness  in  offensive  War.  —  Dangers  of  the 
Russian  Position  in  regaid  to  Turkey. — The  final 
Triumph  of  Christianity  in  Turkey  is  secure. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

FBANCB  rBOM  THB  OBATH  OP  LOUIS  XTIII.  TO  THB 
ACCB8SI0N  OF  THB  POUONAC  ADIIIMISTBATION. 

Great  Advantages  of  Charles  X.  on  his  Accession 
to  the  Throne. — Character  of  Charles  X. — His 
Defects. — The  Duke  d'Angouldroe  is  declared 
Dauphin. — ^The  Secret  Camarilla  of  Ecclesias- 
tics.— Entry  of  the  King  into  Paris. — Abolition 
of  the  Censorship  of  the  Press. — Dangers  of  this 
Step. — Increase  of  the  Jesuits*  Influence  at  the 
Court,  and  their  Efforts  in  the  Country. — Strength 
of  the  Jesuit  Party  in  the  Legislature  and  tne 
Administration. — ^Their  Opponents  in  the  Cham- 
bers and  the  Press.  —  General  Prosperity  in 
France.  —  injudicious  Measure  regaraing  the 
Army. — Opening  of  the  Chambers  :  comparative 
Strength  of  Parties. — Flourishing  State  of  the 
Finances. — Restoration  of  the  Estates  of  the  Or- 
leans Family. — Law  of  Indemnity  to  the  Sufferers 
by  the  Revolution. — Argument  of  M.  de  Martig- 
nac  in  favor  of  the  Measure. — Embarrassment  of 
the  Government  from  other  Claims. — Argument 
against  the  Protect  by  the  Liberals. — Beneficial 
Results  of  this  Measure. — Distribution  of  the  In- 
demnity :  large  Share  which  fell  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  other  Liberals. — Law  against  Sacri- 
lege.— Law  regarding  religious  Societies  of  Wo- 
men.— Measure  of  M.  do  Villdle  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  the  Debt.  —  Coronation  of  the  King  at 
Rheims. — Prosecutions  against  the  Liberal  Press. 
— Death  and  Character  of  General  Foy. — Death 
and  Character  of  M.  de  Serres. — Recognition  of 
the  Independence  of  St.  Domingo. — Negotiations 
for  the  Independence  of  the  Spanish  Colonies. — 
Legislative  Measures  regarding  St.  Domingo. — 
Law  of  Entail :  its  Necessity. — Argument  against 
the  Law  by  M.  Pasquier. — Answer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.—-Result  of  the  Debate. — Reflections  on 
this  Subjects-Statistics  of  Finances  of  1826  and 
1827. — Measures  of  the  Jesuits.  —  Preceptor  to 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux. — Denunciation  of  tne  Jes- 
uits by  Count  Montlouis. — ^Answer  of  the  Jes- 
uits.— Law  against  tlie  Lilierty  of  the  Press. — Its 
Provisions.— Universal  Indi^piation  which  it  ex- 
cites.— Passing  of  the  Law  m  a  mitigated  Form. 
— Riot  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rouche- 
foucauld. — Review  of  the  National  Guard. — Dis- 
banding of  the  National  Guard. — Its  immediate 
Success,  and  ultimate  Effects. — Reflections  on 
this  Event. — ^Treaty  of  6th  July  on  Greece,  and 
Convention  regarding  the  Slave-Trade. — Finan- 
cial Projects  and  Eroharrassroent  of  the  Govern- 
ment.— A  Dissolution  resolved  on. — New  Crea- 
tion of  Peers,  and  Dissolution  of  the  Chambers. — 
Formation  of  the  Parties,  and  Preparations  for  a 
moral  Struggle  on  both  Sides. — Elections  and 
Riots  in  Paris. — Mutual  Recriminations  of  Min- 
isters and  the  Jesuits. — Dissolution  of  the  Villdle 
Administration. — Reproaches  addressed  to  him 
from  both  Parties. — Character  of  M.  de  Martig- 
nac— The  new  Ministry  had  not  the  Confidence 
of  the  King. — Answer  of  the  King  to  the  Address. 
— Legislative  Measures  of  the  Session. — It  pass- 
es the  Peers. — New  Law  regarding  the  Press. — 
Law  against  the  Jesuits.  —  Indignation  excited 
among  the  Jesuits  ;  but  the  Pope  approves  the 
Measure. — Preparations  for  a  Ctian^  of  Minis- 
try.— Opening  of  the  Chambers.  —  Remarkable 
Speech  of  Prince  Polignac. — Slate  of  Parties  in 
the  Assembly. — Law  for  the  departmental  Munie- 
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ipalitiesy  and  its  Defeat. — ^The  King  withdrawshis 
Measures. — State  of  the  Legislature  at  the  Close 
of  the  Session. — Conferences  of  the  King  and  the 
extreme  Royalists.  —  Change  of  Ministry,  and 
Prince  Polignac  Premier.  —  Importance  of  Uie 
Change. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

FRANCK  PKOM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  THK  POLIONAC 
MINISTRY  TO  THE  FALL  OF  CHARLES  X. 

Prince  Polignac:  his  Biography. — His  Character. 
— Character  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye.-^M.  de 
Bourmont. — M.  de  Montbel,  M.  de  Courroisin, 
and  M.  de  Chabrol.  —  Extreme  Violence  of  the 
Liberal  Press  at  the  Ministry,  and  Preparations 
of  the  Liberals. — Lafayette's  triumphant  Journey 
in  the  South. — Retreat  of  M.  de  la  bourdonnaye. 
—  M.  Guizot:  his  Biography. — His  Character 
as  a  Writer  and  Statesman. — M.  Berryer.  —  M. 
Thiers. — Prince  Polignac's  Memoir. — Vast  Influ- 
ence of  the  Press  in  France. — Vehement  Hos- 
tility of  the  Press  to  the  Polignac  Ministry. — 
Opening  of  the  Chambers. — Votes  on  the  Presi- 
dency, and  Address  of  the  Chambers. — Debate 
on  the  Address. — M.  Berryer's  Argument  against 
it.  —  Answer  of  M.  Guizot  and  the  Liberals. — 
Vote  on  the  Subject. — Measures  of  Ministers  in 
consequence.  —  The  King's  Answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress.— Prorogation  of  the  Chambers,  and  gener- 
al Agitation  it  excited. — Prosecutions  against  the 
Press. — Report  of  the  Finance  Minister. — Its  im- 
portant statistical  Details. — Indirect  Taxes  and 
general  Revenue.— -Public  Debt. — General  Pros- 
perity which  prevailed  in  the  Country. — General 
i*ro8perity  and  Discontent.  —  Expedition  of  Al- 

fiers.-^G rounds  of  the  Quarrel  with  Algiers,  and 
iegotiations  with  Englandon  the  Subject. — Mag- 
nitude of  the  Expedition,  and  its  Departure. — 
Landing  at  Sidi-Fcruch,  near  Algiers. — Battle  of 
Sidi-Feruch. — Second  Victory  of  the  French. — 
Commencement  of  the  AttacK  on  Algiers,  and 
Fall  of  the  Emperor's  Fort. — Fall  of  Algiers. — 
Statistics  of  Algiers.  —  Secret  Agreement  with 
Russia  for  extending  the  French  t  rontier  to  the 
Rhine. — Dissolution  of  the  Chambers.  —  Result 
of  the  Elections. — Resolution  of  the  Cabinet. — 
Resolution  of  the  Cabinet  on  a  Covp-^etat — Re- 
oort  on  the  Ordonnance  by  M.  de  Cnantelauze. — 
Lamartine  on  this  Report. — The  Ordonnances. — 
Signing  of  the  Ordonnances. — Reflections  on  the 
Ordonnances. — Total  Want  of  Preparation  for  the 
Coup-d'etat  on  the  part  of  Ministers. — First  Ef- 
fect of  the  Ordonnances. — Commencement  of  the 
Insurrection:  Signing  of  the  Protest. — ^The  first 
Disturbance. — Attituae  and  extraordinary  Secu- 
rity of  the  Court. — Rapid  Progress  of  the  Insur- 
rection.— Meeting  of  the  Liberal  Chiefs  at  Casi- 
roir  Perier's.  —  Marmont's  Plan  of  Operations, 
and  Commencement  of  the  Conflict. — Vehement 
Contest  on  the  28th. — ^Measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Marshal  Marmont. — Marmont's  ofi'ens- 
ive  Measures,  and  their  temporary  Success. — 
Operations  of  the  second  Column. — Disaster  of 
the  tiiird  Column. — Proceedings  of  the  Liberal 
Chiefs. — State  of  Afl'airs  at  St.  Cloud,  and  firm- 
ness of  the  King. — Feelings  of  the  Combatants 
during  the  Night. — Forces  on  the  opposite  Sides 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th. — Mission  of  M.  Ara- 
go  to  Marmont. — Decisive  Resolution  of  the  Dep- 
uties at  M.  Lafitte*s. — Interview  with  M.  de  Se- 
jnonville  and  M.  d'Argout. — The  Louvre  is  car- 
ried by  the  Insurgents. — Decisive  Efiects  of  this 
Success. — Marmont's  first  Interview  with  Charles 
X.  at  St.  Cloud. — Deliberation  in  the  Council. — 
The  Kinff  submits,  disnlisses  his  Ministers,  and 
sends  for  Af .  de  Monteraart. — Inefiectual  Attempt 
to  make  a  Ministry  under  M.  de  Montemart. — 
Completion  of  the  Revolution  at  Paris.  —  Last 
Attempt  at  a  Negotiation. — The  Duke  of  Orleans 
refu.«!es  the  Lieutenancy-General  of  the  Kingdom. 
—Violent  Scene  between  the  Duke  d'Angouldme 


and  Marmont.— Abdication  of  Charles  X. — ^Revo- 
lutionary Army  which  set  out  from  Paris  for  Ram- 
bouillet. — Falsehoods  told  the  King  by  Marshal 
Maison. — Journey  to  Maintenon,  and  Farewell  to 
the  Guard. — Journey  to  Cherbourg.  —  Adieu  to 
the  last  of  the  Guard  at  Valognes. — Last  Inter- 
view of  the  King  and  Prince  Polignac— His  Em- 
barkation at  Cherboug. — Reflections  on  the  Fall 
of  the  Restoration. — Charles's  Error  in  the  Con- 
flict.— Difference  between  the  Situation  of  France 
and  England  in  this  respect. — Secret  Objects  of 
the  Liberal  Opposition  in  France  at  this  Period, 
— Great  Error  in  the  King  in  the  Ground  he  took 
for  Resistance. — ^Extraordinary  Want  of  Prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Govemment.^jreat  Fault 
of  Government  in  not  at  once  arresting  the  Lead- 
ers of  the  Liberals.  —  Ruinous  Effects  of  the 
Treachery  of  the  Troops.— Ruinous  Effects  of 
this  military  Treachery  on  the  Cause  of  Freedom 
in  France. — Great  Error  of  themilitary  Command- 
ers on  this  Occasion. — Cause  of  this  in  the  Com- 
position of  the  French  Army. — Military  Errors 
committed  on  the  Occasion. — Mode  of  combating 
an  urban  Insurrection. — Dangerous  Influence  of 
the  Parti-pr^tre  on  the  Government.  —  Strange 
Vehemence  of  the  Opposition  which  the  Resto- 
ration experienced  in  France. — ^Though  the  Con- 
stitution was  then  as  popular  as  the  Country  could 
bear.  —  Obloquy  thrown  on  the  Bourbons  from 
their  having  succeeded  after  the  national  Disas- 
ters. —  EflTect  of  the  Continuance  of  Peace  in 
France. — Which  thwarted  the  strongest  Passions 
of  the  Revolution. — Which  was  the  Reason  why 
the  Expeditions  to  Spain  and  Algiers  were  un- 
dertaken.—  Political  Reasons  on  which  these 
Projects  were  founded. — Ruinous  Effects  of  the 
Destruction  of  the  Aristocracy  in  France. — Gen- 
eral Absence  of  the  Restraint  of  Religion  in  the 
Towns.  —  Number  of  natural  Children  in  the 
great  Towns.— Effect  of  this  in  a  political  Point 
of  View. — It  produced  00,000  bastard  Combat- 
ants in  Paris.  —  Curious  Circumstance  which 
mitigated  these  Evils. — Decline  in  the  material 
Comforts  of  the  working  Classes. — Causes  of  this 
miserable  State  of  the  working  Classes. — Way  in 
which  the  Division  of  Land  affected  the  Industry 
of  the  Country. — Immense  Burdens  on  the  Land 
in  France. — Crowdingof  the  Inhabitants  of  Towns 
from  these  Causes. — Effect  of  the  Destruction 
of  commercial  Capital  during  the  Revolution. — 
Excessive  general  Comnetition,  and  wretched 
State  of  the  working  Classes. — Want  of  any 
Representation  of  the  working  Classes. — Were 
the  Ordonnances  illegal?  —  Previous  Instances 
of  royal  Ordonnances  not  objected  to. — Reasons 
why  Cotms  d'etat  are  necessary  in  France. — Con- 
duct of  the  King. 

CHAPTER  XVin. 

LITSRATUBB  OF  FRANCE  DURING  AND  AFTER  THE 

RESTORATION. 

Great  Effect  of  the  Revolution  on  the  Literature 
of  France. — Its  distinguishing  Features.  —  Vio- 
lent Antagonism  between  the  opposite  Schools. 
— Character  of  the  romantic  School. — Pernicious 
Character  of  their  Works  of  Imagination. — Cor- 
rupt Character  of  their  Drama. — Chateaubriand. 
— ^Sketch  of  his  Life. — His  Character  as  a  Writ- 
er.— His  Beauties. — His  Influence  in  reviving 
the  Spirit  of  Christianity.  —  Peculiarity  of  his 
Style  on  religious  Subjects,  and  its  Apology. — 
His  Defects. — Madame  de  Stael  as  a  political 
Writer.  —  Her  Character  as  a  Novelist.  —  Her 
Merits  as  a  Critic. — Her  Merits  as  a  Philoso- 
pher.—  Guizot:  his  early  Rise.  —  His  peculiar 
Style  of  Thought.— His  Style  of  Writing.— His 
Mode  of  reviewing  human  Affairs. — His  chief 
Publications.  —  Lamartine.  —  His  Defects  as  a 
Historian. — His  Defects. — His  Want  of  Authori- 
ties in  his  Writings,  and  personal  Vanity.— Sis- 
mondi.  —  His  social  and  political  Essays. — His 
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political  Opinions. — Auipiste  and  Amad^  Thier- 
ly. — Their  opposite  Principles. — Michaud — Ba- 
rante — Salvandy. — Thiers :  his  Principles. — His 
Merits  and  Defects. — His  History  of  the  Consul- 
ate and  Empire. — Lacretelle— Capcfigue — Mich- 
elet. — Military  Histories  and  Memoirs. — Napole- 
on Bonaparte.— His  Merits  and  Defects.— His  Dis- 
regard of  Truth. — General  Jomini.— General  Ma- 
thieu  Dumas. — General  Pelet. — Count  Seeur. — 
Baron  Fain.  —  The  Memoire  of  France  durins 
the  Revolution. — Bourrienne.-^The  Duchess  of 
Abrantes.  —  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine  as 
Writers  of  Memoirs. — Cousin — ^M.  Lamenaia — 
M.  Villemain  —  M.  Ginguene.  —  M.  de  Tocque- 
yille  :  his  great  Merits — his  Errors. — Cuvier. — 
Humboldt. — His  indefatigable  Energy. — Poets  : 
their  Decline  in  France.~The  Abb^  Delille—Be- 
ranger — Paul  Courier. — Decline  of  the  Drama  in 
France. — Causes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Drama  in 
France.  —  Romance  Writers.  —  Victor  Hugo  — 
Geo.  Sand — Eugene  Sue. — Periodical  Literature 
of  France  since  the  Revolution. — Different  Class 
of  Writers  in  the  daily  Press  in  France  and  En- 
gland.—Causes  of  this  Difference:  Destruction  of 
the  Influence  of  Property. — Owing  also  to  Facili- 
ty of  Revolution  in  France. — Danger  of  this  state 
of  things.  —  The  Stage  in  France  :  Talma.  — 
Madlle.  Georges — Maulle.  Mars — Madlle.  Rachel. 
— ^Architecture  of  Paris. — Modem  French  School 
of  Painting. — Le  Gros — Vemet. — Conclusion. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

DOMESTIC  HISTORT  OP  ENGLAND,  PKOM  THE  DEATH 
OP  LORD  LONDONDERRY  IN  1822,  TO  THE  MONE- 
TARY CRISIS  IN  DECEMBER,  1825. 

Paper  either  a  Representative  of  Specie  or  a  Substi- 
tute for  it. — Light  which  Experience  has  thrown 
on  this  sulgect. — Effect  of  tne  South  American 
Revolution  on  the  Currency  of  Great  Britaui. — 
Causes  which  augmented  Ihe  Currency  in  1823. 
—The  Change  of  Prices  through  Extension  of 
Currency  is  not  immediate,  but  gradual. — Effect 
of  the  Expansion  of  the  Currency  on  Prices  in 
1823  and  1824. — Notice  of  the  general  Prosperity 
in  the  royal  Speeches  in  1823  and  1824. — Symp- 
toms of  increased  general  Prosperity. — Mr.  Wal- 
lace's Picture  of  the  Country  from  1815  to  1823. 
—Budget  of  1823.— Budget  of  1824.— Conversion 
of  the  Dead  Weight.  —  Reduction  of  the  4  per 
Cents  to  3^. — Simplifying  of  the  National  Debt 
Accounts,  and  Provision  for  the  permanent  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt. — Grants  for  new 
Churches,  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery.— Prosperous  State  of  the  Country  during 
the  three  Years  it  had  an  adequate  Currency. — 
Ministerial  Changes  from  1822  to  1825. — Liberal 
Measures  of  the  Cabinet. — Character  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson. — Sketch  of  the  Navigation  Laws. — Re- 
taliatory Measures  of  other  Nations. — Mr.  Wal- 
lace's nve  Free  Trail  >  Bills  in  1822. — Menaces 
of  retaliatory  Measur.s  by  Prussia. —  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson's  Argument  in  favor  of  the  Reciprocity 
System. — Answer  by  the  Ship-owners.  —  Effect 
of  these  Acts. — Effect  of  the  Reciprocity  Sys- 
tem on  British  and  foreign  Shipping. — Enect  of 
the  Reciprocity  System  on  the  Shipping  of  the 
Baltic  Powers. — Great  Increase  of  tne  colonial 
Trade  has  compensated  Reciprocity  Decline. — 
Failure  of  the  Reciprocity  System  to  increase  our 
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Appleby. — Motion  to  give  Members  to  the  Colo- 
nies negatived  without  a  Division. — Marquis  of 
Chandos's  Motion  on  £50  Tenants  carried  .—Bill 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed. — Eflbrts  to  intim- 
idate the  Peers.  —  Lord  Grey's  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords. — Bill  thrown  out  ny  a  Mi^rity 
of  forty-one. — Vote  of  Confidence  in  the  Com- 
mons carried  by  131. — Disorders  in  London  and 
in  the  Country.  —  Great  Meeting  of  political 
Unions  at  Birmingham.  —  Riots  at  Derby  and 
Nottingham.---Commencement  of  Riots  at  Bris- 
tol.— Frightful  Disorders. — Immense  Destruction 
of  Property. — The  Riots  are  at  once  suppressed 
when  tne  Military  are  ordered  to  act. — Good  Ef- 
fects of  these  dreadful  Scenes. — Disturbances  in 
other  Quartera. — Proclamation  against  political 
Unions. — The  new  Reform  Bill  introduced.— In- 
creased democratic  Character  of  the  new  Bill. — 
Division  on  the  Bill,  and  Sir  R.  Peel's  Speech 
against  it. — ^Third  Reading  carried  in  the  Com- 
mons by  116,  and  Lord  J.  Russell's  closing  Dec- 
laration.— General  Distress  in  the  Country,  and 
Mr.  Hunt's   Motion   regarding  it.  —  Declining 
State  of  the  public  Revenue.— State  of  Ireland. 
—Dreadful  Tithe  outrages  in  Wexford  and  New- 
tonberry.  —  Resolution  of  the  Cabinet  to  create 
Peers.— The  King  is  violently  agitated,  and  re- 
luctantly consents.  ^  Secret  rlegotiatioDs  with 
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the  Waverera. — Revolutionary  Meetincs  to  coerce 
the  Peers. — Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  carried 
by  a  Migoritvof  nine. — LordLyndharst*8  Amend- 
ment carried  b3r  thirty-five. — Ministers  resign,  and 
their  Resignation  is  accepted. — The  Kin^  sends 
for  the  Duke  of  Weliin^n  to  form  a  Ministry. — 
Vehement  Excitement  in  the  Country  .—The  Duke 
fails  in  forming  an  Administration.  —  Lord  £b- 
rington's  Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  car- 
ried by  eighty. — The  King  submits,  and  ^ves  Au- 
thority to  create  Peers. — ^The  King's  Circular  to 
the  Opposition  Peers  to  leave  the  House  of  Peers. 
>— Reflections  on  this  Event,  and  on  the  Act. — 
The  Bill  passes  both  Houses,  and  receives  the 
royal  Assent. — The  Scotch  and  Irish  Bills  passed. 
'  — -V  ast  Effects  of  the  Reform  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land.— Its  lasting  and  important  Effects. — Gen- 
eral Results  of  the  Reform  Bill  on  the  Imperial 
Parliament. — Reflections  on  this  Change  m  the 
Constitution  of  England  as  affecting  our  extern- 
al Relations,  and  as  affecting  our  mternal  and 
social  State. — The  vast  Emigration  is  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  Changes  produced  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
— i'rinciple  of  tne  old  Constitution. — Which  is 
proved  by  the  Acts  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
-—Equal  Distribution  of  the  public  Burdens. — 
Causes  of  the  Difficulties  of  the  representative 
System. — ^What  first  broke  up  the  old  Constitu- 
tion.— ^The  Reform  Bill  was  an  Effect,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  Increase  of  realized  Wealth,  and 
of  the  Fall  of  Prices  occasioned  by  the  Contrac- 
tion of  the  Currencv. — How  this  fall  engender- 
ed the  Passion  for  Reform. — Which  explains  the 
universal  Hostility  at  the  close  Boroughs. — And 
which  was  only  rendered  worse  by  the  Talent 
which  got  in  by  the  close  Boroughs. — Which  ex- 
plains the  Changes  of  general  Opinion  during  the 
Reform  Movement.  —  The  new  Constituencies 
were  some  time  of  discovering  their  own  Power. 
— Great  Mistake  in  the  Estimate  of  the  Effect  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  —  Command  of  the  Hou&e  of 
Commons  gained  by  the  Shop-keepers. — Errors 
on  both  sides  during  the  Contest.  —  Great  and 
early  Fault  of  the  Conservatives. — What  they 
should  have  done.  —  Error  of  the  Conservatives 
in  throwing  out  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Ad- 
ministration.— The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Decla- 
ration against  Reform. — Faults  of  the  Liberals, 
first  in  forcing  on  Reform  at  all  at  this  time. — 
Great  Error  in  the  uniform  Representation  in  the 
Boroughs. — Mistake  of  the  Whigs  as  to  the  In- 
fluence in  the  Boroughs. — Which  led  to  the  prac- 
tical Disfranchisement  of  the  Colonies  and  ship- 
ping Interests. — And  they  were  subjected  to  the 
Government  of  adverse  interests.  —  The  urban 
Constituencies  have  got  for  themselves  an  entire 
Exemption  from  direct  Taxation.  —  Prospective 
Abandonment  of  our  colonial  Empire. — Which  is 
defended  by  the  Government  and  Free-Traders. — 
Lalx>r  was  unrepresented. — Want  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  Intelligence  and  Education. — £5an- 
gers  arising  from  this  circumstance. — ^Talent  has 
taken  Refuge  in  the  Press :  its  Danger. — Vast 
Increase  of  C/orruption  under  the  Reform  Bill. — 
Which  Evil  would  not  be  removed,  but  increased, 
by  the  Ballot  and  lowering  the  Suffrage. — Great 
Fault  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Way  the  Reform  Bill 
was  carried. — Danger  of  coercmg  the  House  of 
Peers.  —  Wisdom  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Advice  to  the  Majority  in  the  Peers  to  witmraw. 

—  Summary  of  the  Faults  on  both  sides. — The 

Eroducing  Classes  were  still  the  Majority  in  Num- 
er  and  Value. — The  Reform  Bill  has  strength- 
ened Government  by  enlarging  its  Basis. — Where 
the  Risk  now  lies. — Way  in  which  the  moneyed 
Classes  had  got  the  Command  of  the  producing. 

—  Enormous  Sums  spent  by  working  Classes 
in  Great  Britain  on  Drink.— Is  this  the  Result 
of  a  general  Law  of  Nature  ?  —  Great  political 
Truth  evolved  by  the  Reform  Bill. —  Its  Ex- 
emplification in  France  and  England.  —  Great 
Law  of  Nature  on  the  subject.  —  Which  is  in- 


tended to  limit  Population  in  the  later  Stages  of 
Society. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FRANCK  AND  BUBOPB  PROM  THX  ACCBSSIGIT  OP 
LOUIS  PHILIPPE  IN  1830,  TO  THE  OVERTHROW 
OP  THB  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NrTHBRLANDS  IN  THE 
SAME  YEAR. 

Objects  to  which  great  popular  Movements  have 
been  directed.— The  real  Evils  of  Society  are 
not  so  certainly  removed  by  these  Convulsions. 
— ^Prosperity  of  the  Bourgeois  Class. — The  In- 
terests of  the  Bourgeoisie  were  adverse  to  those 
of  Labor.  —  Effect  of  the  Spread  of  Machinery, 
Steam,  and  Railways.  —  Increased  Strength  of 
the  Government. — Dangers  to  which  this  led. — 
The  Republicans :  their  Chances  of  Success. — 
The  Napoleonists :  their  Chances. — The  Orlean- 
ists :  their  Chances. — The  Duke  of  Orleans  re- 
mains in  Retirement.  —  Important  Conversation 
between  the  Baron  de  Glandevds  and  Lafitte. — 
Arguments  for  and  against  the  Duke's  bein^  called 
to  the  Crown.  —  Project  of  giving  the  Lieuten- 
ancy-General to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
Crown  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux. — First  Placards 
in  the  Orleans  interest. — Situation  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans. — Interview  between  M.  Thiers  and 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans. — Irresolute  Conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans. — Meetings  of  the  Deputies 
and  Peers. — Meeting  at  the  Chamber  of  Peers. — 
Reunion  of  the  RepuLlicans  atLointier's. — Scene 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  —  Continued  Indecision 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.— Easy  Defeat  of  the  Na- 
poleonists.— Panic  of  the  Orleanists  at  Lafitte's. — 
Arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  Paris,  and  his 
Interview  with  M.  de  Mortemart. — ^The  Duke 
accepts  the  Lieutenancy-General  of  the  King- 
dom.— M.  Guizot's  Proclamation  of  the  Princi< 
pies  of  the  Government. — Visit  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville. — His  Reception 
there. — Reflections  on  this  Interview. — Efforts  of 
the  Orleanists  to  popularize  the  new  Dynasty. — 
Conversation  between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
the  Republicans. — Noble  Speech  of  Chateaubri- 
and.— Chateaubriand  refuses  the  Port-folio  of  for- 
eign Affairs. — Acceptance  of  the  Crown  by  Louis 
Philippe. — Speeches  on  the  Occasion  of  his  ac- 
cepting the  Constitution. — Changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Revolution. — Peers  who  resigned, 
and  Ministers  who  were  appointed.  —  Grievous 
Distress  in  Paris. — Reception  of  the  Revolution 
at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  Provinces. — Rec- 
ognition of  Louis  Philippe  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment.— Manner  in  which  he  is  received  by  the 
continental  Sovereigns. — His  Recognition  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  by  Prussia. — Character 
of  Louis  Philippe :  opposite  Views  of  it. — Ex- 
planation of  its  spcming  Contradictions. — Feat- 
ures, good  and  bad,  of  his  Character. —  Vicissi- 
tudes of  his  Life,  and  Impress  they  had  affixed  to 
his  Character. — Extreme  Difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  contend. — Dissensions  in  the  Council, 
and  Violence  of  the  National  Guard  Deputation. — 
Suspicious  Death  and  Testament  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon.  —  Imurious  Reports  spread  abroad  by 
the  Bequest  of  the  Duke's  Property  to  the  Duke 
d'Aumale. — Attitude  of  M.de  Lafayette,  and  its 
Dangers.  —  Disturbances  in  Paris.  — First  legis- 
lative Measures  of  the  new  Government. — Dis- 
cussions on  the  Electoral  Law. — First  financial 
Measures  of  the  new  Government. — Proceedings 
apinst  the  popular  Societies.  —  Speech  of  the 
Minister  of  tne  Interior  on  the  subject. — Attempt 
to  revolutionize  Spain  from  Paris.  —  Which  is 
secretly  favored  by  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Min- 
isters.— The  Enterprise  is  undertaken,  and  fails. 
— State  of  Belgium  and  its  Dispositions. — Causes 
of  Discord  among  the  Inhabitants. — Revolution- 
ary Party  in  Belgium,  and  its  great  Increase  by 
the  Events  in  Paris  in  July. — Commencement  of 
the  Revolution. — Progress  of  the  Insurrection. — 
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Negotiatioiis  of  the  Insurgents  with  the  King. — 
Demands  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Revolution.  — 
Speech  of  the  King  on  opening  the  Chambers. — 
The  Army  is  directed  by  the  King  and  Chambers 
on  Brussels. — Prince  Frederick  attacks  Brussels. 
— The  Dutch  Troops  are  in  the  end  defeated,  and 
retire  to  Antwerp.  —  The  Insurrection  extends 

fenerally,  and  the  Separation  of  Belgium  and 
lolland  is  pronounced  by  the  Chamber. — State 
of  political  Feeling  in  Germany. — Disturbances 
in  Aix-la-Chaoelle  and  Cologne.  —  Convulsions 
in  all  the  North  of  Germany. — In  Dresden,  Leip- 
sic,  and  Brunswick. — Political  Contests  in  Switz- 
erland.—  Convulsions  in  Italy.  —  Change  in  the 
Order  of  Succession  in  Spain. — Its  Motives  and 
political  Objects. — Promulgation  of  the  Decree. 
— Resume  of  the  Influence  of  the  Revolution  in 
France  over  Europe. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

FRANCS  FBOM  THB  OVBRTRBOW  OP  THE  KINODOM 
OP  THB  NETHERLANDS  IN  OCTOBER,  1630,  TO 
THB  ABOLITION  OP  THE  HEREDITARY  PEERAQE 
IN  BEPTEHBBB,  1831. 

Change  in  the  Attitude  of  France  in  reference  to  the 
Continental  Powers.  —  Cabinet  Divisions,  and 
Fall  of  the  Ministry. — Commencement  of  the  Tri- 
al of  the  late  Ministers. — Conduct  of  the  accused 
before  the  Trial. — Disturbed  State  of  Paris  be- 
fore this. — Commencement  of  the  Trial. — Disso- 
lution of  the  Administration. — Formation  of  M. 
Lafitte's  Ministry. — M.  Lafitte's  Statement  of  the 
Principles  of  his  Ministry. — Progress  of  the  Tri- 
al of  the  Ex-ministers. — Arguments  of  M.  Sauzet 
for  the  accused. — Condemnation  and  Punishment 
of  the  accused.  —  The  accused  are  safely  con- 
veyed to  Yincennes,  and  thence  to  Ham. — Dis- 
afitection  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Misery 
of  the  Canital.  —  Demands  of  Lafayette.  —  Dis- 
missal of  M.  de  Lafayette  from  the  Command  of 
the  National  Guard.~ChanKe8  in  the  Cabinet. — 
Favorable  Accounts  from  Algiers.  —  Great  addi- 
tional Expenditure  for  the  Arnw  and  its  Forces. 
— Competition  for  the  Crown  of  Belgium,  and  its 
final  Separation  from  Holland. — Crown  of  Bcl- 

Sium  offered  to  Duke  de  Nemours. —  Protocol, 
an.  20,  1831,  fixing  Limits  of  Holland  and  BeU 
gium. — Views  in  London  and  Paris  on  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's Refusal. — Weak  and  distracted  State  of 
Belgium. — Perilous  S  tate  of  I  taly . — I  nsu  rrections 
in  Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Parma. — Inter- 
vention of  Austria  in  Italy. — Entry  of  the  Aus- 
trians  into  Bologna,  and  Suppression  of  the  Insur- 
rection.— Affairs  of  Germany,  and  precautionary 
Measures  there.  —  Defensive  Measures  in  Aus- 
tria.— State  of  Feeling  in  Prussia. — Great  Fer- 
mentation in  the  lesser  States  of  Germany. — 
Troubles  in  Saxony  and  Hesse-Cassel. — Insur- 
rection in  Hanover.  —  Violence  of  Parties,  and 
MiseiT  in  Paris. — Alarminc  Budget  of  1831,  and 
its  Effects. — Universal  Indignation  it  excited. — 
Deplorable  Situation  of  Commerce  and  Credit. — 
General  Indignation  of  the  Democrats. — Extrav- 
ajgant  Ideas  generally  afloat  in  Society  at  this 
time. — State  of  Corruption  into  which  the  Sys- 
tem of  Centralization  nad  sunk  France. — Moral 
Statistics  of  Paris  at  this  Period. — Tumult  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois. — Sack  of  the 
Church. — Sack  of  Archbishop's  Palace  at  N6tre 
Dame. — Attacks  on  Individuals,  and  deplorable 
Weakness  of  Government. — Fail  of  Lafitte,  and 
Appointment  of  Casimir  Perier  in  his  stead.  — 
Views  of  Parties  on  this  Change  of  Ministry. — 
Change  in  the  Electoral  Law. — Proscription  of 
the  elder  Branch  of  the  Bourbons. — Violent  Op- 
|x>sition  of  the  Liberal  Journals  to  Casimir  Pe- 
lier,  and  Formation  of  the  National  Association. 
'-^Casimir  Perier*s  Speech  on  the  Principles  of 
his  Government. — <?ontinued  in  reference  to  for- 
eign Affairs. — Louis  Philippe's  Efforts  to  concil- 
iate ihe  Electors.— Disturoances  in  Paris.— The 


King's  Progresses  into  Normandy  and  Ckam« 
pagne. — Unfavorable  Issue  of  the  Elections  for 
the  Crown. — King's  Speech. — Defeat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Choice  of  President  and  Vice- 
President. — Affairs  of  Holland  and  Flanders. — 
What  the  London  Congress  should  have  done. — 
Views  of  Tallevrand  and  Lord  Palmerston. — Rea- 
sons which  lea  them  to  support  the  Belgians. — 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg  elected  King  of  Bel- 
si  um. — Change  which  this  Election  made  on  the 
Views  of  Holland  and  Belgium. — Change  in  the 
Policy  of  Great  Britain  regarding  BeUium. — 
Chanse  in  the  Language  of  England  and  France 
regarding  Luxembourg.  —  Progress  of  the  Nego- 
tiation, and  secret  Treaty  of  France  and  England. 
—  The  five  Powers  deviate  from  the  Act  of 
Separation,  and  the  King  of  Holland  declares 
War. — Commencement  ofHostilities,  and  Posi- 
tion and  Forces  on  the  two  Sides.  —  Total  De- 
feat of  the  Belgians. — Intervention  of  the  French 
Army  in  Flanders. — Armistice,  and  Withdrawal 
of  the  French  Troops. — Renewed  Conferences, 
and  Reasons  which  made  the  Northern  Powers 
acquiesce  in  them. — Great  Advantages  gained  by 
Holland  by  this  Irru{>tion. — Forcible  Intervention 
of  the  French  at  Lisbon. — ^The  French  compel 
the  Submission  of  the  Portuguese  Government. — 
Vehement  Excitement  in  Paris  from  these  Events. 
— Argument  of  the  Opposition  on  foreign  Affairs. 
— Answer  of  Ministers.  —  Violent  Scene  in  the 
Chamber^on  the  Debate  on  Poland. — Vehement 
Excitement  in  Paris  on  the  fall  of  Warsaw. — 
Bloody  Law  against  the  Bourbons. — Speech  of 
M.  Pasds  against  the  Law. — Strikins  Speech  of 
M.  de  Martjgnac,  which  causes  the  Rejection  of 
the  Clause. — Question  of  the  Abolition  of  the  he- 
reditary Peerage. — Argument  for  the  Abolition. — 
Answer  of  the  Defenders  of  the  Peerage. — The 
Lower  House  pass  the  Bill  by  a  great  Majority. 
— Creation  of  Peers  to  force  it  through  the  Upper 
House,  where  it  passes.  —  Reflections  on  this 
Event. — Previous  Degradation  of  the  hereditary 
Peerage. — Experience  of  Great  Britain  in  regard 
to  a  hereditary  Peerage. — Reason  of  the  Superi« 
ority  in  general  of  the  Aristocracy  as  Statesmen. 
— Increased  Vigor  and  Capacity  this  sives  to  the 
higher  Branches  of  the  Aristocracy. — Importance 
of  the  Interests  of  the  hereditary  Peers  being 
identified  with  those  of  Production. 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

POLISH  RETOLirTION  AND  WAR,  PROM  ITS  COM- 
MENCEMENT IN  NOVEMBER,  1630,  TO  ITS  TERM- 
INATION IN  SEPTEMBER,  1831. 

Terrible  Wars  which  have  ever  prevailed  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  —  Causes  of  this  perpetual 
Strife. — Opposite  Sources  of  their  Strength  and 
Weakness. — Disastrous  Effects  of  the  Conquest 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  b^  the  Turks,  and  of 
the  Partition  of  Poland. — Sin  of  Europe  in  the 
Partition  of  Poland. — Vast  Increase  of  the  Pow- 
er of  Russia  from  the  Partition  of  Poland. — Faults 
of  the  Poles  which  led  to  their  Subjugation. — It 
was  the  Impatience  of  Taxation  which  ruined 
Poland.  —  Mysterious  Connection  between  Po- 
land and  the  Cause  of  Democracy. — Prosperity 
of  Poland  under  the  Russian  rule  from  1815  to 
1830. — This  Prosperity  increased  the  Passion  for 
Independence.  —  Secret  Societies  in  Poland.— 
Different  Plans  of  the  Conspirators.  —  Original 
Plan,  which  proved  abortive.  —  Supineness  of 
Constantino,  and  Progress  of  the  Conspiracy. — 
Insurrection  of  29th  November  at  Warsaw.  — 
Rapid  Progress  of  the  Insurrection,  and  Retreat 
of  Constantine  from  Warsaw.— Appointment  of 
a  provisional  Government. — First  Act  of  the  new 
Government,  and  Negotiation  with  Constantine. 
— Constantine  sends  back  the  Polish  Troops,  and 
retreats  into  Russia. — Enthusiasm  on  the  Arrival 
of  the  Polish  Troops  in  Warsaw. — Chlopicki  seiz- 
es the  Dictatorship. — Chlopicki :  his  Biography 
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and  Character. — His  Views  in  regard  to  the  Rev- 
olution.x— Chlopicki*s  military  Preparations. — 
Strange  Conduct  of  Constantine. — unsuccessful 
Negotiations  with  Nicholas  .—Preparations  and 
Conference  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  — 
Secret  Views  of  Austria  and  France  at  this  junc* 
ture. — Great  Britain  declines  to  join  France  in 
interfering  in  favor  of  Poland.  —  Chlopicki  Re* 
signs  the  Dictatorship  on  the  Meeting ol  the  Diet, 
20th  December,  and  is  reappointed.  —  His  first 
Acts  after  his  Appointment. — Menacing  Procla- 
mation, and  vast  Preparations  of  the  Czar. — Man- 
ifesto of  the  Polish  Diet. — Chlopicki*s  vain  Eflforts 
to  bring  about  an  Accommodation. — The  Czar  is 
dethroned  by  the  Diet. — Statistics  of  the  Strength 
of  Russia  at  this  period. — Statistics  of  the  King- 
dom of  Poland. — Statistics  of  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian Poland. — Statistics  of  Lithuania  and  Rus- 
sian Poland.  —  Military  Forces  on  the  opposite 
Sides. — Strategetical  Advantages  of  the  Poles. — 
Advance  of  Diebitch  toward  Warsaw. — Position 
and  Forces  on  the  opposite  Sides.  —  Battle  of 
Grochow.  —  Battle  of  Praga.  —  Desperate  and 
bIood]f  Nature  of  the  Conflict. — Results  of  these 
Battles. — Splendid  Success  of  Dwemicki  on  the 
Polish  riffht. — Parallel  of  Grochow  and  Sieroc- 
tyn  with  Inkermann  and  Balaklava.—Operations 
of  Dwemicki  on  the  left  Bank  of  the  Vistula. — 
Skrzynecki  appointed  Generalissimo  by  the  Diet. 
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ASIA  imrOR  AND  OUDECX:    THZXR  800IAI»  POUnOAI^   ANP  STATlfiTICAL  8TATB— TUBKKT. 


In  the  Btaiionarj  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
where  the  inhabitants  hare  in  a 
WanoTRe-  i^Aiiner  taken  root  in  the  soil,  and 
TotuUon  in  the  broad  Atlantic  alike  forbids  the 
i^e  West,  entrance,  and  for  long  precludes  the 
fn  tiuTEBiAL  ^^'^^®'*  migration  of  man,  the  con- 
tests of  the  species  are  chiefly  social 
or  religious.  Jt  is  difference  of  faith  or  of  po- 
litical privileges  which  arms  one  part  of  the 
people  against  the  other ;  and  foreign  wars,  not 
leas  than  internal  discord,  arise  chiefly  from  the 
efforts  which  one  part  of  the  nation  makes  to 
alter  the  creed  or  shake  off  the  institutions 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  other. 
But  in  the  Eastern  states,  and  where  nations 
have  been  exposed  in  successive  ages  to  the  in- 
roads of  different  tribes,  issuing  from  that  great 
nursery  of  migratory  man,  the  table-land  of 
Central  Asia,  the  case  is  widely  different  Ex- 
ternal wars,  not  less  than  internal  convulsions^ 
there  arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  violent 
fluperinduction  of  one  race  of  men  upon  another 
—of  a  new  horde  upon  the  original  settlers. 
The  attempt  to  effect  this  induces,  in  the  first 
instance,  tne  most  terrible  wars  of  invasion; 
for  what  will  men  not  do  to  prevent  the  inroad 
of  a  barbarous  invader  into  their  landsy  their 
hearths,  their  temples  f^n  the  last,  the  not  less 
frightful  civil  dissensions  in  the  efforts  which  a 
lon^  course  of  oppression  at  length  rouses  the 
subjected  people  to  make,  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  their  oppressors. 

**  Proud  of  the  yoke,  and  pUant  to  the  rod. 
Why  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monarch's  nod. 
While  European  fVeedom  stiU  withstands 
The  encroaehing  tide  that  drowns  her  lesaeninc 

lands? 
And  sees  flu-  off,  with  an  indignant  groan, 
Her  native  plains  and  empires  once  her  own."* 

The  two  great  moving  powers  of  mankind 
^  are  the  unseen  but  constantly  acting 
Effect  of  Bprings  of  all  these  changes.  Provi- 
thesediflfer-  dence,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  hu- 
^lu^ef-  ™*°  progress  and  the  dispersion  of 
fecting  the'  ^AQ^ii^^  bas  impressed,  in  an  equal- 
dispersion  ly  indelible  manner,  upon  the  tribes 
of  man-  of  Central  Asia,  the  passion  for  mi- 
^  gration,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of 

Western  Europe  the  love  of  freedom.  From 
the  first  has  arisen  the  peopling  of  Europe  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Asiatic  race  through  the 
Old  World;  from  the  last,  the  civilization  of 
America  and  Australia,  and  the  settlement  of 
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the  European  race  in  the  New.  If  we  woitld 
find  a  parallel  to  the  vast  swarms  of  Celts. 
Scythians,  Goths,  Huns^  Saxons,  Arabs,  and 
Turks,  who  have  successively  invaded  En- 
rope  and  Africa  from  the  eastward,  and  contin* 
ued  their  devastating  advance  till  they  were 
stopped  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  we  must 
come  down  to  the  present  day,  when  still  great- 
er hosts  of  civilized  emigrants  issue  annually 
from  the  harbors  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
to  seek  in  Transatlantic  wilds  or  Australian 
steppes  the  means  of  livelihood  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  independence^  till  they  are  stopped  by 
the  waters  ot  the  Pacific.  But  the  inroad  of  civ- 
ilized is  more  fatal  to  the  original  inhabitants 
than  that  of  savage  man ;  the  fire-water  of  the 
Christian  destroys  the  species  more  effectually 
than  the  cimeter  of  the  OsmanlL  The  last 
spares  some,  and  permits  in  the  end  a  mingled 
race  of  victors  and  vanquished  to  spring  up 
together  on  the  conquered  lands ;  the  first  ut- 
terly extirpates  the  original  race,  and  leaves 
only  its  remains,  like  those  of  the  mammoth, 
to  excite  the  wonder  of  future  generations  of 
men. 

From  these  passions  acting  with  equal  foroe, 
and  with  the  same  consequences,  3. 
upon  distant  lands  in  different  stages  Th^  have 
of  human  existence,  have  arisen  tne  ff™MSSst 
greatest  and  most  renowned  wars,  the  waSre-^ 
most  melancholy  devastations,  the  corded  in 
greatest  impulse  to  exertion,  which  b"*ory. 
have  formed  the  subject  of  poetry  and  history 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time. 
From  the  time  when  the  genius  of  Homer  first 
sung  the  effort  of  Greece  to  repel  the  predatory 
inroads  of  Asia,  and  Iphiffenia  offered  herself  a 
willing  sacrifice,  that  tne  Grecian  maidens 
might  sleep  in  peace,  secure  from  the  Eastern 
ravishers,*  to  these  times,  when,  after  a  fright- 
ful but  glorious  struggle,  the  classic  land  of 
Hellas  has  been  again  liberated  from  its  op- 
pressors^ and  the  Athenian  damsels  are  secure 
from  the  slavery  of  the  Turkish  harems,  the 
greatest  struggles  of  mankind  have  been  be- 


*  "  Das  ganze  grosse  Griechenland  hat  Jetxt 
Die  Augen  auf  mieh  Einzige  gerichtet. 
Ich  mache  seine  Flotte  flrel— durch  mieh 
Wird  Fhrygien  erobert.    Wenn  fbrtan 
Kein  ffriechisch  Weib  mehr  aittem  darf,  gewaltsam 
Aus  Hellas  sel*gem  Boden  weggeschleppt 
Zn  werden  von  Barbaren,  die  nunniehr 
Fflr  Paris  Frevelthst  so  fVirehterlieh 
Bezahlen  miissen." 
SCKII.LBB,  Jphigtnit  m  AtiU$^  Act.  v.  fooDQ  5. 
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tween  the  inTading  and  conquering  East  and 
the  defensive  but  indomitable  West 

Defeated  at  Salamis  and  Platffia,  long  kept  at 
.  bay  by  the  discipline  of  the  Legions, 

Lasting  con-  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  strength 
quests  of  tho  of  the  Empire,  the  East  in  the  end 
hlTw^'  asserted  its  superiority  over  the 
West,  and  resumed  its  place  as  the 
great  aggressive  and  .  conquering  power.  Its 
swarms,  long  pent  up,  at  length  burst  forth ; 
the  Goths  broke  through  the  barriers  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  fixed  their  lasting 
abode  in  the  decaying  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  the  Arabs  issued  from  their  fiery  des- 
erts with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  cim- 
eter  in  the  other,  penetrated  through  Africa 
and  Spain  into  the  neart  of  France,  and  were 
only  arrested  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades 
on  the  shores  of  Palestine ;  the  Huns  and  Scla- 
Tonians  spread  over  Eastern  Europe,  and  set- 
tled themselves  in  the  plains  of  Poland  and 
Hungary;  the  Turks  stormed  Constantinople 
itself  and  subdued  the  finest  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  Europe  may  boast  its  cour- 
age, its  freedom,  its  energy,  and  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  attests  its  industry  or  its  prowess ; 
but  history  tells  a  different  tale,  and  points  to 
Asia  as  the  cradle  of  the  lasting  conquerors  of 
mankind.  It  required  the  genius  of  Alexander 
to  advance  his  phalanx  into  the  centre  of  Asia, 
the  energy  of  England  to  urge  her  standards 
into  the  mountains  of  Cabul;  but  neither  were 
able  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  re- 
gions they  had  overrun;  while,  without  mili- 
tary genius,  discipline,  or  warlike  resources^ 
the  Eastern  tribes  have  in  every  age  settled 
themselves  as  permanent  conquerors  in  the 
European  fields.  Where  will  the  traveler  find, 
in  the  Asiatic  realms,  a  trace  of  the  European 
race — where,  in  the  European,  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Asiatic  not  to  be  found? 
From  this  ceaseless  pressure  of  the  East  on 
_  the  West  has  arisen  not  merely  wars 

Wan  of  ^^  invasion,  but  social  conflicts,  in 
FBoesintbe  the  east  of  Europe,  entirely  different 
Mstof  Ett-  from  those  wliicn  have  divided  the 
'"'*•  Western  nations.      The  barbarians 

who,  issuinff  from  Asia,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing themselves  in  Europe,  formed  permanent 
settlements^  appropriated  the  land  in  whole  or 
part  to  themselves,  and  transmitted  it,  as  they 
noped,  in  peace  to  their  descendants.  But  they 
were  not  permitted  to  remain  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  new  acquisitions ;  another  swarm 
followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  they  were 
themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  con- 
quest Thence  succeeded  the  fiercest  and  most 
endurine  conflicts  which  have  ever  divided 
)  mankind — those  where  different  conquering 
races  settled  in  the  same  territories,  and  con- 
tended with  each  other  for  its  government,  its 
lands,  its  revenues,  its  women.  The  strife  of 
Races  is  more  lasting,  their  enmity  more  invet- 
erate, their  hostility  more  persevering,  than 
that  of  parties.  The  animosity  of  the  Magyar 
against  the  German,  of  the  Pole  against  the 
Russian,  of  the  Italian  against  the  German,  of 
the  Celt  against  the  Anglo-Saxon,  of  the  Greek 
against  the  Turk,  is  more  fierce  and  indelible 
than  that  of  the  democrat  against  the  aristo- 
crat, or  the  republican  against  the  royalist 
Like  the  color  of  the  hair  or  the  tint  of  the 


visase,  it  is  transmitted  unchanged  from  gen- 
eration to  generation ;  unlike  the  fleeting  fervor 
of  cities,  which  is  readily  diverted  by  new  ob- 
jects of  pursuit,  it  slumbers  undecayed  in  the 
solitude  of  rurai  life,  and,  after  the  lape  of 
centuries,  bursts  forth  with  undiminishea  fury, 
when  circumstances  occur  which  fan  the  embers 
into  a  flame.  The  most  animating  and  heait- 
stirring  events  which  are  recounted  in  the  suc- 
ceeding paces  have  arisen  from  the  conflict  of 
races,  whicn,  as  more  wide-spread  and  lasting, 
have  in  a  great  degree  superseded  that  of  social 
change. 

Placed  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  regions  which  formerly  formea 
port  of  the  Byzantine,  and  now  strife  of  races 
compose  the  Turkish  Empire,  have  peculiarly  ve- 
in every  age  been  the  chief  seat  of  nemeni  in  the 
these  frightful  contests.  The  coasts  JjlJl""**  ®"*" 
of  the  Euxine,  the  isles  of  the  Arch- 
ipelago, the  shores  of  the  Danube,  the  mountains 
of  Greece,  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  the 
battle-field  between  Europe  and  Asia.  When 
the  vast  stream  of  the  Crusaders  poured  acrosa 
the  Hellespont,  they  wound  unconsciously 
around  the  tombs  of'^Achilles  and  Ajax;  they 
trod  tlie  fields  of  the  Scamander,  they  drank  at 
the  fountain  at  the  Scsean  gate.  The  environa 
of  Jerusalem  have  been  the  theatre  of  the  great- 
est and  most  heart-stirring  conflict  which  has 
occurred  since  Titus  drew  his  trenches  round 
the  devoted  city.  The  plains  of  Bessarabia, 
broken  only  by  the  Scythian  tumuli,  are  whit- 
ened by  the  bones  of  those  swarms  of  warriors 
whose  names,  as  a  Russian  poet  expresses  it, 
"  are  known  only  to  God ;"  the  walls  of  Byzan- 
tium, which  for  a  thousand  years  singly  sustain- 
ed the  fortunes  of  the  Empire,  yielded  at  length 
to  the  fierce  assault  of  the  Osmanlis ;  the  island 
of  Rhodes  has  witnessed  the  most  glorious  con- 
flict that  ever  occurred  between  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  East  and  the  heroism  of  the  West ;  the 
straits  of  The.mopylse  have  in  our  day  been 
signalized  by  second  acts  of  devotion ;  the  JEge- 
an  Sea  has  reddened  with  other  conflagrations 
than  that  of  Salamis;  the  Russians  and  the 
Turks  are  now  combating  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  same  spots  where,  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  hordes  of  the  Goths  broke 
into  the  decaying  fields  of  Roman  civilization. 

From  this  peculiarity  in  their  geographical 
history  has  arisen  the  great  variety  . 
of  different  races  who  now  inhabit  variety  of 
the  vast  provinces  of  the  Turkish  races  in  the 
empire,  and  the  inextinguishable  ha-  Zj"^^**^  ****" 
tred  with  which  they  are  animated  "***"*• 
against  each  other.  The  Persians,  the  Romans, 
the  Goths,  the  Russians,  the  Arabs,  the  Vandals, 
the  Franks,  the  Venetians,  the  Christians,  the 
Mohammedans,  have  at  different  times  contend- 
ed, and  alternately  obtained  the  mastery  in  its 
vast  dominion.  They  have  all  left  their  chil- 
dren in  the  land.  Besides  the  descendants  of 
the  original  Greeks,  whom  the  Kine  of  Men 
ruled  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  Alexander  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Asia,  there  are  now  to  be  found 
in  it  the  bold  Wallachian,  who  has  fearlessly 
settled  in  the  land  which  has  been  desolated 
by  the  wars  of  three  thousand  years ;  the  free 
and  independent  Servian,  who  has  never  ceased 
to  contend,  even  amidst  Turkish  bonds,  for  the 
freedom  of  his  native  steppe ;  the  patient  and 
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indastrions  Balgarian,  who  hai  often  found  pro- 
tectioo  and  happiness  in  the.recesses  of  the  Bal- 
kan ;  the  fierce  and  indomitable  Albanian,  who, 
since  the  days  of  Scanderbeg,  has  maintained  a 
desultory  warfare  with  his  oppressors  in  his 
native  mountains ;  the  effeminate  Syrian,  who 
bows  his  neck,  as  in  ancient  days,  to  every  in- 
vader; the  unchanffing  Israelite,  who  has  pre- 
served his  faith  and  usages  inviolate  since  the 
days  of  Abraham ;  the  wandering  Arab,  whose 
hand  is  still  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
against  him';  the  passive  and  laborious  Egyp- 
tian, who  toils  a  slave  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
from  whence  his  ancestors,  under  Sesoetris,  is- 
sued to  conquer  the  world.  And  over  all  are 
f placed  as  rulers  the  brave  and  haughty  Osman- 
is,  who  govern,  but  do  not  cultivate  the  land, 
and  who,  in  Europe,  not  more  than  three  mill- 
ions in  number,  maintain  their  sway  over  four 
times  that  number  of  impatient  and  suffering 
subjects. 

TO  govern  dominions  so  vast,  and  inhabited 
p  b)"  so  great  a  variety  of  different 

DiviMonoT  '^^  hostile  nations^  must,  under 
Uie  Christians  any  circumstances^  have  been  a 
andMMstti-  matter  of  difficulty;  but  in  addi- 
"*"**  tion  to  this  there  was  superadded, 

in  the  ease  of  Turkey,  a  still  more  fatal  and  in- 
delible source  of  discord,  which  was  the  differ- 
ence of  Rsuoiox.  Turkey,  even  in  Asia,  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  Mohammedan  country. 
The  Seven  Churches  were  established  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Empire 
of  the  East  had  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel four  centuries  before  Christianity  had  spread 
in  Western  Europe.  We  are  accustomed,  from 
its  ruling  power,  and  its  position  in  the  map,  to 
consider  Turkey  as  a  Mohammedan  state,  for- 
getting that  Christianity  had  been  established 
over  its  whole  extent  a  thousand  years  before 
Constantinople  yielded  to  the  assault  of  Moham- 
med, and  that  the  transference  to  the  creed  of 
Mohammed  was  as  violent  a  change  as  if  it  were 
now  to  be  imposed  by  foreign  conquest  on  France 
or  England.  Even  at  this  time,  after  four  centu- 
ries (S  Mohammedan  rule,  Christianity  is  still 
the  faith  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  Turkish 
empire  in  Europe,  and  one-fourth  in  Asia.  Cast 
down,  reviled,  persecuted,  the  followers  of  Je- 
sus, from  generation  to  generation,  have  ad- 
hered to  the  faith  of  their  lathers :  it  still  forms 
the  distinguishing  mark  between  them  and  their 
oppressors :  more  even  than  difference  of  race  it 
has  severed  the  two  great  families  of  mankind ; 
and  when  the  Greek  revolution  broke  out,  the 
ery  was  not  "Independence  to  Greece,"  but 
"  Victory  to  the  Cross." 
The  system  of  government  by  which  the  Turks 
g  for  tour  centuries  have  maintained 

Tarkiflhsys-  themselves  in  their  immense  do- 
temofgovsm-  minions,  and  kept  the  command  of 
"■*"'■  so  many  and  such  various  races  of 

men,  is  very  simple,  and  more  suited  to  Orient- 
al than  European  idea&  It  is  neither  the  sys- 
tem which  distance  and  the  extreme  paucity  of 
the  ruling  nation  has  rendered  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity to  the  English  in  India — ^that  of  conoil- 
iatiog  the  great  body  of  the  rural  cultivators, 
and  drawing  from  them  disciplined  battalions 
which  might  establish  their  dominion  over  their 
former  oppressors-^nor  that  of  penetrating  the 
wilds  of  nature  with  the  light  of  civilization, 


and  oonquering  mankind  to  pacify  and  bless 
them,  like  the  legions  which  followed  the  ea- 

fles  o(  Rome  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth, 
t  is  more  akin  po  the  establishment  and  sys- 
tern  of  ffovemment  of  the  Normans  in  England, 
where  the  people  were  not  only  conquered,  but 
retained  in  subjection  by  force,  and  sixty  thou- 
sand horsemen  annually  assembled  at  Winches- 
ter to  overawe  and  intimidate  the  subject  realm. 
Their  number  is  small  compared  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  country.  Throe  millions  of 
Osmanlis  in  Europe  are  thinly  scattered  over  a 
territory  containing  twelve  or  thirteen  millions 
of  Christian  subjects ;  but  they  are  all  armed, 
and  ready  to  become  soldiers ;  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  fortresses,  harbors^  and 
strongholds  of  the  kingdom;  they  have  the 
command  of  the  government,  the  treasury,  th« 
capital,  and  the  ereat  cities :  the  Christians  are 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  depressed  by 
centuries  of  servitude ;  the  Turks  are  concen- 
trated in  towns,  and  rendered  confident  by  th« 
long  exercise  of  power. 

What  renders  the  ^vemment  of  the  Chris- 
tians, thoueh  so  superior  in  number,  ]o. 
by  the  Monammedans  more  easy  in  Division 
•rtirkey,  is  the  variety  of  tribes  and  ^T'^*'' . 
races  of  which  the  subjected  popu-  dOT^S- 
lation  is  composed,  their  separation  ment  more 
from  each  other  by  mountains,  seas,  ^sy. 
and  entire  want  of  roads,  and  the  complete  uni- 
ty of  action  and  identity  of  purpose  in  the  dom- 
inant race.  The  Greeks  are  not  only  a  different 
race,  but  speak  a  different  language  from  the 
Bulgarians:  the  Servians  are  a  separate  tribe 
from  the  Wallachians,  the  Albanians  from  both. 
The  Greek  of  the  Fanar*  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  peasant  of  Roumelia ;  the  Armenian 
with  the  Syrian ;  the  Egyptian  with  the  Cap- 
padocian ;  the  Jew  with  the  Albanian.  These 
different  nations  and  tribes  have  separate  feel- 
ings, descent,  and  interests;  they  are  severed 
from  each  other  by  recollections,  habits,  insti- 
tutions; vast  ranges  of  mountains,  in  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor,  part  them ;  road^ 
or  even  bridges,  there  are  none,  to  enable  the 
different  inhabitants  of  this  varied  realm  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  ascertain  their 
common  wrongs,  or  enter  into  any  common  de- 
signs for  their  liberation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Turks,  in  possession  of  the  incomparable 
harbor  and  central  capital  of  Constantinople, 
with  the  Euxine  and  the  Black  Sea  for  their  in- 
terior line  of  communication,  are  a  homogene- 
ous race,  speaking  one  language,  professing  one 
religion,  animated  by  one  spirit,  swayed  by  one 
interest,  and  enabled,  by  means  of  the  govern- 
ment couriers,  whose  speed  compensates  the 
difficulty  of  transit,  to  communicate  one  com- 
mon impulse  to  all  parts  of  their  vast  domin- 
iona  The  example  of  the  English  in  India  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  long  the  possession  of 
these  advantages  is  capable  of  enablinff  an  in- 
considerable iKMly  of  strangers  to  subdue  and 
keep  in  subjection  a  divided  multitude  of  na- 
tions, a  thousand  times  more  numerous. 

The  military  strength  of  the  Turks,  which 
was  long  so  formidable  to  Europe,  and  more 
than  once  put  Christendom  within  a  hair^s- 
breadth  of  destruction,  is  derived  entirely  from 

*  The  quarter  of  Constantinople  where  the  richest  an4 
most  imdligent  of  the  Greeks  reside. 
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the  Osmanlis.  It  u  a  iiind«mental  maxim  of 
II,  their  goyernment,  that  the  Musaal- 
The  miiitary  mans  alone  are  to  be  armed,  or  call- 
ftrength  of  ^d  on  to  combat  either  foreign  or  do- 
enti^y  SL  -  ^^^^^  enemies ;  the  Chriatians  are  to 
rived  (torn  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  expense 
tlie  Turks,  of  armaments,  and  uphold  by  their 
industry  the  strength  of  the  empire,  but  by  no 
means  to  be  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  defend- 
ing it  in  the  field.  The  former  is  tne  generous 
war-horse,  which,  sedulously  trained  to  mili- 
tary exercises,  is  released  from  all  toil  till  the 
glorious  dangers  of  war  commence ;  the  latter 
18  the  humble  beast  of  burden,  which  is  worn 
out  in  the  meaner  occupations  of  peace^  and 
foUows  at  a  distance  his  proud  compeer  to  the 
field,  to  bear  his  burdens  and  provide  for  his 
subsistence.  As  the  military  strength  of  the 
empire  thus  depends  solely  on  the  Osmanlis,  it 
is  arawn  from  a  comparatively  limited  body, 
and  depends  entirely  on  their  spirit  and  cour- 
age. Yet  is  this  difference  between  the  Turks 
and  other  homogeneous  nations  ^eater  in  ap- 
pearance than  reality.  Except  m  periods  of 
extraordinary  excitement,  when  the  whole  na- 
tion, under  the  influence  of  an  ungovernable 
impulse,  runs  to  arms,  the  military  strength  of 
every  people  is  derived  from  a  portion  only  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  military  c<ute  is  seldom 
more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
number;  and  if,  as  in  Turkey,  that  proportion 
is  all  trained  to  arms  as  a  profession,  and  en- 
cages in  no  other,  it  is  fully  as  much  as  tlie  la- 
bor of  the  remainder  of  the  people  can  main- 
tain in  idleness,  ever  ready  for  the  toils  of  war. 
As  the  Turks  are  the  military  caste  upon  whom 
]3  the  whole  strength  m  war  or  the  Otto- 
The  whole  man  empire  depends,  so  the  Christians 
civil  buBi-    are  the  industrious  class  upon  whom 

?^i^?8*  ^**  ^^^^^  "^**^  *"^  material  pros- 
conducted  perity  rest  Tlie  natural  and  inevit- 
by  Che  able  ascendency  of  mind  over  matter, 
Greeks.  ^f  intelligence  over  strength,  never 
appeared  more  strongly  than  in  the  destinies  of 
the  Greek  people.  Still,  as  in  ancient  times, 
they  have  asserted  the  dominion  over  their  con- 

Suerors ;  if  the  sword  of  the  Osmanlis,  as  of  the 
;omans,  has  subdued  their  bodies,  their  minds 
have  again  reasserted  the  ascendency  over  their 
oppressors.  The  Greeks  at  Constantinople  seem 
rather  the  allies  than  the  subjects  of  the  Turka 
The  same  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  other  great 
towns  of  the  empire ;  and  their  presence  is  indis- 
pensable, their  superiority  still  more  manifest,  in 
the  divans  of  all  the  pacIias.  The  Turks,  who 
long,  above  all  things,  after  repose,  and  know 
no  excitement  but  love  and  war,  leave  the  whole 
management  of  affairs  to  the  Greeks:  civil  ad- 
ministration, negotiations,  pacific  situations, 
letters,  the  arts,  commerce,  manufactures,  in- 
dustry, navigation,  all  are  in  their  hands.  The 
Turks  command,  and  are  alone  intrusted  with 
military  power ;  but  the  Greeks  direct  the  com- 
mander, often  in  military,  always  in  civil  affairs. 
The  seamen  of  the  Archipelago,  skillful  now  as 
when  they  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Persian  in- 
yasion  in  the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  have  the  entire 
commerce  of  the  empire  in  their  hands;  for  al- 
though the  Turks  are  admirable  horsemen  and 
most  formidable   soldiers  by  land, 

325*386       ^^^y  ^^*^®   ^  superstitious  aversion 
*      '      to  the  sea,^  and  often  find  it  easier, 


as  Gibbon  observes,  to  overrun  an  empire  than 
to  cross  a  strait 

As  the  Turks  are  thus  the  indolent,  luxurioa8» 
dominant  race,  and  the  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, and  other  Christians  the  Great  and  rap- 
laborious,  hard  -  working,  servant  id  increaae  of 
race,  they  have  respectively  un-  the  ChrlBtiana 
dergone  the  usual  fate  of  mankind  S??Srii!'* 
in  such  positions  in  society.  The 
masters  nave  diminished,  the  slaves  have  mul- 
tiplied. The  lazy  rulers,  with  their  sabres,  their 
horses,  their  harems,  their  coffee-houses,  their 
life  of  repose  and  enjoyment^  are  unable  to 
maintain  their  own  numbers ;  the  despised  and 
insulted  subjects,  with  their  plows,  their  shut- 
tles^ their  oars,  their  single  wives  and  cottages^ 
have  overspread  the  land  with  their  descend- 
ants. They  have  increased  in  some  places  as 
fast,  and  n-om  the  same  cause,  as  the  reviled 
Catholic  Celt  under  Protestant  and  Orange  dom- 
ination did  in  Ireland.  In  the  level  country, 
indeed,  where  the  horsemen  of  the  Osmanhs 
have  found  it  easy  to  extend  their  ravages,  and 
the  pachas  their  oppression,  the  human  race 
has  in  many  places  wnolly  disappeared,  and  the 
mournful  traveler,  after  traversing  for  days  to- 
gether the  richest  plains,  studded  with  the  ruins 
of  ancient  cities,  now  left  without  a  single  in- 
habitant, has  repeatedly  expressed  a  dread  of 
the  entire  extirpation  of  the  human  species  in 
the  very  garden  of  nature,  the  places  in  the 
world  best  adapted  for  ita  reception.*  But  this 
is  sometimes  tne  result  rather  of  a  migration 
than  an  absolute  diminution  of  inhabitants.  In 
the  mountains  where  the  janizaries  have  not 
been  able  to  penetrate,  or  the  regions  where  the 
tyranny  of  the  pachas  has  been  exchanged  for 
a  fixed  tribute — in  Servia,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria, 
the  fastnesses  of  Albania,  the  Taurus,  and  Leb- 
anon— ^the  human  race  is  increasing  with  great 

*  **  En  general,  pour  lea  productions,  le  payaan  en  Tur> 
quie  ne  demande  a  la  terre  que  ce  dont  fl  a  rigoureuaement 
beaoin  pour  aa  aubeiatance,  el  le  reate  eat  Itvr^  a  Taban- 
don.  La  partie  qui  avoiaine  lea  cdtea,  juaqu*^  une  dia- 
tance  de  quinze  a  viugt  beuea,  est  plus  gen^ralement  la 
mieux  cultivee ;  maia  au-dela  Ton  marche  souvent,  pen- 
dant plusieura  heures,  a  travera  de  vaates  espacea  en 
friche,  remplis  de  broussailles  et  de  mauvaiaes  heites, 
dont  la  Yigueur  de  vegetation  atteste  la  r6condit6  et  la 
richesse  productive  du  sol.  A  voir  ce  d^laissement  de 
I'agriculture  dans  la  Roumelie,  on  serait  tent^  de  croire  i 
la  realite  dc  ce  dicton,  beaucoup  plus  commun  parmi  nous 
qu'en  Turquie,  oue  lea  Turca  ne  se  considerent  que  com- 
me  campus  en  Eiurope.  et  quMla  d^tachent,  peu  a  pen, 
leura  penaees  des  provinces  qu'ila  aentent  leur  ^chapper 
pour  lea  rapporter  de  preference  aur  cctte  terre  d'Asie, 
qui  nit  le  berceau  de  leur  nation.  Cependant,  si  nous  por- 
tons  nos  regards  de  I'autre  c6t6  des  d^troita,  I'aspect  ne 
change  paa :  nidme  fertility  partout,  et  mdme  desolation. 
Si  Ton  excepte  quelques  riches  platnea  de  TAsie  Mineure, 
voua  n'apercevex  presque  nullei)an  quelque  trace  de  cul- 
ture. De  vaates  solitudes,  coupees  a  de  lointaina  inter- 
vallea  par  quelques  tentea  de  trtbua  Kurda  ou  Turcomana, 
dea  forSts  de  pina  et  de  chenes,  que  le  gouvemement  livre 
a  la  discretion  de  quiconque  veut  lea  exploiter,  sur  la  re- 
serve de  troia  pour  cent,  sur  la  vente  dn  boia  ;  le  desert 
presque  d  la  sortie  dea  villes,  de  loin  en  loin  echelonn6s 
parTois  a  dea  distances  de  neuf  ou  dix  heures  de  marche  ; 
des  villages,  dont  le  miserable  aspect  contraste  penible- 
roent  avec  la  richesse  de  la  vegetation  qui  les  entoure. 
yoilA  oe  qui  s*ofiye  a  la  vue  du  voyageur  sur  cette  terre, 
qui  portait  jadis  tant  de  villee  fameuaes—- Pergame,  Sardis, 
Troie,  Nicomedie,  et  toutes  les  autrea  dont  le  nom  aeul  a 
survecu.  M.  de  Tchitchatchef  mentionne  une  plaine  oui 
a*etend  sur  un  surface  de  600  milles  geographiques  carres, 
et  qui  QlSte  a  peine  60  milles  cultives.  Ia  production  an- 
nueUe  de  cerealea  en  Asie  Mineure  evaluee  a  705,100,000 
kilogrammes,  ou  9,903,000  hectolitres  (5,500,000  quar- 
ters), et  repr6sentant  une  valour  de  75,000,000  flranca 
(£3,000,000),  atteindrait  alsement  le  quintuple,  et  ID^DM 
U  d«cup<e."— Ubiciki,  366,  3CT, 
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rapidity,  cultivation  is  daily  ezteDding  into  the 
wildd  of  nature,  and  the  beautiful  spectacle  is 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  charmed  traveler 
of  industry  overcoming  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  Burrounde<^  and  man  existing  in 
simple  innocence,  surrounded  with  the  comiorts 
of  unsophisticated  nature. 

M.  Lamartine,  whose  brilliant  imagination  is 
If  accompanied  with  a  close  observa- 

Pictare  or  the  tion  of  external  things,  and  whose 
Serriana  by  travels  are  suspected  to  be  poetical 
Lamanme.  dreams  only  because  they  exhibit 
sketches  from  nature,  colored  with  the  tints  of 
his  poetic  mind,  has  given  the  following  picture 
of  Bervia,  where,  ever  since  its  formidable  insur- 
rection in  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  independence,  under  the  tutelary  arm 
of  PaixcE  M0LO8CH,  has  been  practically  estab- 
lished: "The  population  in  Servia  amounts 
now  (1836)  to  1,000,000  souls,  and  it  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  mildness  of  the  climate^  which 
resembles  that  between  Lyons  and  Avignon; 
the  riches  of  the  deep  ana  virgin  soil,  which 
covers  the  surface  every  where  with  the  vege- 
tation of  Switzerland ;  the  abundance  of  rivers 
and  streams  which  descend  from  the  mountains, 
circulate  in  the  valleys,  and  often  form  lakes 
in  the  spacious  woods;  the  felling  of  the  forests, 
which  at  once,  as  in  America,  mrnishes  space 
for  the  plow  and  materials  for  the  houses  of 
those  who  hold  it ;  the  mild  and  pure  manners 
of  the  people ;  their  wise  and  protective  insti- 
tutions, the  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  the  best  in 
Europe;  the  supreme  power  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  worthy  of  his  mission, 
Prince  Molosch — all  these  elements  of  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  promise  to  advance  the  popu- 
lation to  several  millions  before  a  century  is 
over.  Should  that  people,  as  it  desires  and 
hopes,  become  the  kernel  of  a  new  Sclavonic 
empire  by  its  reunion  with  Bosnia,  a  part  of 
Bulgaria,  and  the  warlike  Montenegrins,  Eu- 
rope will  see  a  new  empire  rise  from  the  ruins 
,  Lamanlne  ®^  Turkey,  and  embrace  the  vast 
Voyages  en '  ftnd  beautiful  regions  which  extend 
L'Orient,  vii.  between  the  Danube,  the  Balkan, 
'^'  the  Euxine,  and  the  Adriatic.^ 

''The  traveler  can  not  quit  this  beautiful 

region,  as  I  have  done,  without  sa- 
Concinued.  ^^^ii^g  vrith.  regrets  and  benedictions 

its  rising  fortunes.  Those  immense 
virgin  forests,  those  mountains,  those  plains, 
those  rivers,  which  seem  to  have  come  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  to  mingle 
the  luxuriant  youth  of  nature  with  the  youth 
of  man ;  those  new  houses,  which  seem  to  sprine 
out  of  the  woods,  to  stretch  along  the  side  of 
torrents  into  the  most  sequestered  nooks  of  the 
valleys;  the  roll  of  the  revolving  mills,  busied 
with  the  cutting  of  wood ;  the  sound  of  the 
village  bells,  newly  baptized  in  the  blood  of 
the  defenders  of  the  country ;  the  songs  of  the 
youths  and  omidens,  as  they  lighten  their  toil ; 
the  sight  of  the  multitude  of  children  who  issue 
from  the  schools  or  from  the  churches,  the  roofs 
of  which  are  not  yet  finished ;  the  accents  of 
liberty,  of  joy,  and  of  hope  in  every  mouth ; 
the  look  of  spring  and  glaoness  in  every  coun- 
tenance ;  the  sight  of  those  mountains  which 
stand  forth  shaded  with  primeval  forests ;  the 
fortresses  of  nature,  and  of  that  Danube,  which 
bends  as  if  to  embrace  so  beauteous  a  region^ 


and  waft  its  productions  to  the  east  and  the 
north ;  the  prospect  of  the  mosque  every  where 
in  ruins,  and  the  Christian  churches  nsing  in 
every  village — all  those  speak  the  youth  of 
nations,  ana  we  mingle  our  prayers  with  the 
song  of  the  freeman. 

"  When  the  sun  of  Servia  shines  on  tlie  wa- 
ters of  the  Danube,  the  river  seems  to  glitter 
with  the  blades  of  the  yatagans,  the  reB{>Iendent  * 
fusils  of  the  Montenegrins:  it  is  a  river  of  liquid 
steel  which  defends  Servia.  It  is  sweet  to  sit 
on  its  shore,  and  to  see  it  waft  past  the  broken 
arms  of  our  enemies.  When  the  wind  of  Alba- 
nia descends  from  the  mountains,  and  engulfs  it- 
self in  the  forests  of  Schamadia,  cries  issue  from 
them  as  from  the  army  of  the  Turks  at  the  rout 
of  Mosawa.  Sweet  is  that  murmur  to  the  ears 
of  the  freed  Servians.  Dead  or  liv-  ,  Lamartine 
ing,  it  is  sweet  after  the  battle  to  Voyagea  dana 
repose  at  the  foot  of  that  oak  which  L'Orient,  vill. 
expands  in  freedom  as  we  do."'       *^'  ^*' 

but  examples  like  that  of  Servia,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  the  Turkish  do-        j^ 
minions,    particularly   in    Bulgaria,  Oeneralde- 
and  the  valleys  of  Lebanon,  are  the  creaae  of 
exceptions,  not  the  rule.     Generally  gJPjiJiey 
speaking,  the  country  is  retrograde,  "^' 

and  exhibits  the  usual  and  well-known  features 
of  decaying  societies.     Roads  there  are  none, 
except  bridle-paths,  often  impassable  for  any 
save  daring  horsemen:    harbors  choked  up; 
walls  falling  into  ruin ;  bridges  broken  down, 
and  never  repaired ;  villages  wholly  deserted,  or 
consisting  of  a  few  huts  among  extensive  ruins; 
rich  plains  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  traversed 
only  oy  the  wandering  Arab,  who  seeks  shelter 
in  the  remains  of  former  magnificence — are  the 
general  features  of  the  country.     The  Turk- 
ish empire  is  perishing;  literally  speaking,  from 
want  of  inhabitants;  and  while  the  philoso- 
phers of  Europe  were  contemplating  witn  dread 
the  productive  powers  of  its  overflowing  inhab- 
itants, the  travelers  in  Asia  were  anticipating 
the  entire  disappearance  of  the  human  race,  in 
the  regions  wnere  it  was  first  created,  and 
where  the  most  ample  means  have  been  pro- 
vided for  its  increase.  The  Ottoman  dominions 
present  from  day  to  day  a  wide  void  for  anarchy 
and  barbarism  to  rule  in ;  territories  without 
inhabitants,  tribes  without  rulere^  plains  with- 
out culture.    No  foreign  interposition  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  its  downfall;  it  is  working 
out  its  own  ruin ;  the  colossus  is  falling  with- 
out even  a  hand  being  stretched  forth  to  hurl 
it  to  the  ground.  The  population,  thrown  back 
upon  itself,  is  expiring  from  its  own  impotence 
— in  many  places  it  no  longer  exists.  Tne  Mus- 
sulman race  is  reduced  to  nothing  in  the  sixty 
thousand  square  leases  which  compose  its  im- 
mense and  fertile  domain;   excepting  in  the 
capital,  and  a  few  great  cities,  there  is  scarcely 
a  Turk  to  be  seen.  Oaze  over  that  vast  empire, 
its  fertile  fields,  and  seek  the  Ottoman  race — 
you  will  nowhere  find  it,  except  in  large  towns. 
The  senseless,  or  rather  murderous 
government  of  the  Ottoman  has  in  JinJ,**vJjJ. 
most  places  created  a  desert    The  ages  dans 
conquered  races  have  generally  in-  L'Orient, 
creased,  while  the  conquering  is  daily  ^*  ^^> 
disappearing.* 

Stotistical  facts  of  unc^uestionable  veracity 
prove  that  these  observations  are  not  the  mere 
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oflbpring  of  a  heated  imaginatioD,  but  the  sober 
17.  deductions  of  reason.  The  Ottoman 
Statiflties  dominions^  which  are  nearly  the  same 
of  Turkey,  ^j^jj  those  which,  on  the  partition  of 
the  Empire,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  emperors  of 
Ck>n8tantinople,  contain  60,000  square  geogra- 
phical leagues,  or  540,000  square  miles — ^above 
four  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  more  than  three  times  that  of  France. 
The  benignity  of  the  climate,  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  have  ren- 
dered the  plains  of  extraordinary  fertility,  often 
yielding  eighty  and  a  hundred  for>,one,  while 
m  England  ten  to  one  is  reckoned  a  large  crop, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  the  rocky  slopes, 
here  abandoned  to  furze  or  heath,  capable  of 
yielding  the  finest  crops  of  grapes  and  olives, 
ifagnificent  forests,  furnishing  inexhaustible  re- 
sources for  ship-buildinff,  clothe  the  mountain 
aides;  and  the  i£eean  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
empire,  studded  with  islands  of  ravishing  beau- 
ty, inhabited  by  skillful  and  hardy  sailors,  as 
if  to  furnish  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween i^  most  distant  extremities.  Its  capital 
is  Constantinople,  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world, 
and  so  advantageously  situated  for  foreign  com- 
merce that  it  in  every  age  has  engrossed  the 
most  lucrative  traffic  which  man  carries  on — 
that  between   the  East  and  the  West     The 

greatest  rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — 
iie  Danube,  the  Euphratcn^  and  the  Nile — are 
its  streams,  and  waft  the  varied  productions  of 
ito  industry  to  distant  quarters^  where  they 
may  find  a  ready  vent  Yet  with  all  these  im- 
mense advantages,  which  supported  the  By- 
zantine empire  for  a  thousand  years  after  tne 
Wct^tcrn  had  fallen,  the  Ottoman  empire  now 
contains  lose  than  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
not  a  third  of  its  population  in  former  times, 
or  a  fifth  of  what  it  is  capable  of  maintaining; 
and  such  as  it  is,  this  scanty  population  is  daily 
declining.  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  a  territory 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  con- 
tains only  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,*  of  whom 

*  The  fbflowing  is  the  estimated  population  of  Toiitey 
In  Europe,  acoording  to  M.  Haoeel  and  Malie  Brun : 

II.  UumvuuMB  AJftf  Jaws. 

Turks 3,350,000 

Tartars 375,000 

Jews 818,000 

Gypsies lao.ooo 

3,057,000 


I.  CsmiRiAsa. 

Greeks... T 3,000,000 

Selavonians 2,000,000 

Amauts 700,000 

Armenians 85,000 

Wallachians 1,375,000 


Total  natiTe  Christ.  7,250.000 

^M.  Hasskl  and  Maltc  Bbun,  viL  844. 

Military  force  of  Turkey  in  time  of  peace 70,500 

mcjr  lu  war     ^  inregulaf  do 100,000 

234,000 

— VoR  Hammib,  IL  273. 

More  recent  writers,  flivorable  to  Turkey,  have  repre- 
sented the  population  of  the  country  as  much  more  consid- 
erable, but  BtUl  with  the  same  excess  of  Christians  over  the 
Turks  in  Europe,  and  of  the  Turks  over  the  Christians  in 
Asia.  The  following  is  the  estimate  of  M.  Ubicini,  the 
latest  and  best  informed  writer  on  the  subject,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  entire  empire,  according  to  their  religions : 


MuHsulmans . 

Greeks 

Catholics 

Jews 

Divers  others 


In  Europe. 


4,550,000 

10,000,000 

MO.OOO 

70,000 


In  Alia. 


In  Afrira. 


12,650,000 

3,000,000 

360,000 

80,000 


3,800,0OC 


Total. 


21.000,000' 

13,0(H),000' 

90«,000 

150,000 

300,000 


35,350,000 


— UBiciid's  Lettrtt  sur  la  Turtpde^  25. 


little  more  than  three  millions  are  i  ^^^  Btva. 
Mohammedans,  certainly  not  a  vii.  842,  643; 
third  of  what  it  contained  in  an-  Von  Hammer, 
cient  days.*  "'  ^'• 

There  must  have  been  some  grievous  faults 
on  the  part  of  government  and  m-  jg 

stitutions  in  Turkey,  which;  with  in  what  does 
such  advantages,  has  produced  so  Turkish  op- 
fearfiil  a  diminution  of  inhabitents.  pr«w»oncon- 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  in  what  '^' 
those  faults  consist  It  is  common  to  it  with 
all  the  states  in  the  East  There  are  no  ele- 
ments of  freedom,  no  guarantees  against  op- 
pression in  the  land.  The  rule  of  the  Osmanus 
IS  not  more  oppressive  than  that  of  other  Asiatic 
states ;  but  it  is  entirely  despotic,  and  there  is 
no  check  on  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  sultan 
or  the  inferior  governors  of  provinces.  It  is 
the  practical  application  of  tne  principles  of 
government  acted  on  in  Turkey  which  lias  oc- 
casioned such  a  fearful  chasm  in  the  population, 
and  weakened  so  remarkably  the  strength  of 
the  empire.  1.  The  first  of  these  principles  is, 
that  the  sultan  nominates  at  pleasure,  and  re- 
moves at  will,  all  the  civil  and  military  func- 
tionaries of  the  empire.  He  is  absolute  master 
of  their  fortunes  and  Uieir  lives;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  his  mandates  into  execution 
in  the  distant  pachalics,  renders  this  power 
often  more  nominal  than  real ;  and  the  sultan, 
destitute  of  adequate  regular  troops  to  enforce 
his  mandates,  is  obliged  to  bribe  one  pacha  to 
depose  another,  by  the  promise  of  his  power, 
his  treasures,  his  harem,  and  oblivion  for  his 
crimes.  2.  The  second  principle  is,  that  every 
depository  of  power  can  delegate  it  entire  and 
uncontrolled  to  his  subordinates  in  office;  so 
that  every  aga  or  ianizary  within  his  territory 
is  as  despotic  as  the  sultan  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  a  common  saying  in  Turkey,  that  the  sword 
of  the  sultan  does  not  fall  upon  the  dust;  and 
neither  does  it:  but  the  sword  of  the  sultan 
falls  upon  the  pacha,  and  the  sword  of  the  pacha 
falls  upon  the  aga,  and  the  sword  of  the  aga 
upon  tlie  janizary,  and  the  sword  of  the  janizary 
upon  the  peasant  Each  is  invested  with  un- 
controlled power  over  all  beneath  him;  and  as 
there  is  no  popular  representation,  or  check  of 
any  sort  on  power,  it  may  readily  be  imagined 
with  what  severity  it  falls  on  the  humblest 
classes.  It  was  well  expressed  in  a  letter,  written 
by  Odysseus  to  Mohammed  Pacha,  explaining 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  take  up  arms 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  Revolution : 
"It  was  the  injustice  of  the  viziers,  waywodcs. 

According  to  their  rare«,  the  inhabitants  stand  thus : 


In  Europ«. 

In  AaU. 

In  Afrim. 

Total. 

Turks 

2,100,000 

10,700,000 

•   ■    • 

13,b00,000 

Greeks 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

•  •   • 

2,000,000 

Armenians . . 

400,00(< 

2,000,000 

•  •   • 

2,400,000 

Jews  

70,000 

80,000 

■  •   • 

150,000 

Selavonians  . 

6,200,000 

a    •    « 

■    a    « 

6,200,000 

Remains 

4,000,000 

•   •    « 

•    •     • 

4,000,00(1 

Albanians . . . 

1,500,000 

«    •    a 

■    a    • 

i,500,(k;o 

Tartars 

16,000 

a    •     . 

>    «     • 

16,000 

Tsiganis 

314,000 

900,000 

3,800,000 

4,014,000 

Arabs 

•  •  ■ 

235,000 

«  •  « 

235,000 

Syrians 

•  •  • 

-  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •   * 

Druses 

30,000 

•  •  • 

30,000 

Kurds 

•    a     a 

1,000,000 

•    •    a 

1,000,0(0 

65,000 

•    •    • 

85,000 
35,330,000 

15,500,000 

16,050,000 

3,800,000 

—Ubicini,  82. 
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cadia,  and  balonkbaahia,  eaeh  of  whom  closed 
the  book  of  Mohammed,  and  opened  a  book  of 
his  own.  Any  virgin  that  pleased  them,  they 
took  by  force ;  any  merchant  in  Negropont  who 
»  OdTMeas  »  ^•^  makinff  money,  they  beheaded 
Moiummed  and  seized  his  goods ;  anyproprie- 
Puha,  Not.  tor  of  a  ffood  estate  they  slew,  and 
dJnl?^S"■  occupied  his  property;  and  every 
Reroiatioa,  i.  drunken  vagabond  in  the  streets 
4M;  Malta  could  murder  respectable  Greeks, 
Bran,  Tii.  706.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  punished  for  it"  * 

8.  A  third  principle  of  covernment,  which 
proved  not  less  aestructive  in  prac- 

The  liv»  and  ^c«  ^^^  t^«  *"*•  "»  ^^^  the  lives 

eroperty  of  all  and  property  of  all  the  inhabitante 
elong  to  the    in  his  dominions  are  by  the  right 
Svlian.  ^f  conquest  the  property  of  the  sul- 

tan, and  may  be  reclaimed  by  him  at  pleasure. 
It  it  true,  this  extreme  right  is  kept  in  abey- 
ance, and  not  in  general  acted  upon;  but  ito 
reality  is  never  doubted,  and  it  forms  a  fearful 
principle  to  fall  back  upon,  when  arbitrary  acts 
nave  been  resolved  upon,  or  the  public  treas- 
ury stands  much  in  need  of  replenishing.  The 
w&ole  Christians,  whether  Greeks  or  Armenians^ 
and  the  Jews,  as  well  as  other  similar  "  dogs," 
stand  in  this  situation.  They  purchase  their 
lives  annually  by  payment  of  a  capitation  tax, 
known  by  the  signincant  name,  "  Redemption 
of  the  pnce  of  heads;"  but  the  application  of 
the  principle  to  immovable  property  produces 
still  more  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  held 
that  no  one,  not  even  the  Turks,  can  enjoy  the 
keredUary  right  to  landed  estates ;  they  never 
ean  be  more  than  usufructuaries  or  life-renters. 
If  the  owner  dies  without  a  male  child,  the 
sultan  is  the  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  daugh- 
ters ;  if  there  are  sons,  their  right  of  succession 
is  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  a  tenth  of  the 
value,  but  that  tentn  is  estimated  by  the  offi- 
cers of  exchequer.  The  persons  holoing  office 
under  the  sultan  in  any  decree  are  subject  to 
still  greater  uncertainty ;  all  their  property  of 
every  description  belongs  on  their  aeath  to  the 
sultan,  and  muat  be  redeemed  at  an  arbitrary 
rate.  So  great  is  the  apprehension  entertained 
of  this  rights  that  no  one  ventures  to  expend 
money  on  heritable  property.  If  a  house,  a 
roo^  or  an  arch  fall,  it  is  suffered  to  remain  in 
ruins.  Whatever  property  can  be  accumulated 
is  invested  in  movable  effects — jewels  or  money 
»  yoiney,  Voy-  — which,  being  easily  concealed, 
agea  en  Syria,  Are  more  likely  to  escape  the  Ar- 
chap.  ii. ;  Lu-    gus  eyes  of  the  tax-gatherers.  The 

STtaT^iT  °»'y  7«y  '»  '^r''  P~P?rty  in 
i.  ft  03 ;  Lady  perpetuity  can  be  settled  in  Tur- 
Mary  Worttey  key,  is  by  bequeathing  it  for  pious 
LrtterfS*  purposes  to  a  mosque,  the  direct- 
Letter  38 ; '  ^^  o^  which,  for  a  moderate  ran- 
HaJie  Bran,  som,  permit  it  to  be  enjoyed  by 
vij.  706, 707.  the  heirs  of  the  testator.* 
In  consequence  of  this  insecurity  of  land-ten- 
ure  in  Turkey,  and  of  the  mosques 
Great  extent  of  affording  the  only  security  that  can 
land  in  Turkey  be  relied  on,  a  very  large  propor- 
beld  in  mort-  tion  of  the  heritable  property  in  the 
"*""■  country  has  come  into  the  hands 

of  these  ecclesiastical  trustees ;  some  estimate  it 
as  three-fourths,  none  at  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  surface.  This  species  of  property', 
being  subject  neither  to  taxes  nor  confiscation, 
is  largely  resorted  to  in  every  part  of  the  em- 


{>ire ;  but  as  it  rests  in  the  hands  of  priests  and 
awyers,  in  the  double  fangs  of  ecclesiastical 
power  and  leeal  subtlety,  with  nothing  but  a 
usufruct  or  life-rent  right  of  enjoyment  in  tbe 
trustee  or  real  owner,  it  is  of  course  utterlj 
fatal  to  any  expenditure  of  money  on,  or  im- 
provement o(  landed  property  in  Turkey.  Tliia 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  general  dilapidation 
of  buildings,  roads,  and  bridges  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  the  entire  want  of  any  thing  like 
expenditure  of  capital  on  lasting  improvements 
Add  to  this^  that,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  tha 
empire,  landed  property,  even  when  not  in  the 
hands  of  a  mosque^  can  be  alienated  to  or  held 
by  a  Turk  alone,  ^'o  Christian,  be  his  fortune 
in  money  what  it  may,  can  become  a  landed 
proprietor;  when  they  really  do  so,  it  can  be 
done  only  by  holding  in  name  of  a  Turk.  This 
necessarily  is  fatal  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
for  it  excludes  from  its  purchase  the  entire 
Christian  population,  the  only  one  possessed  ef 
capital,  energ}',  or  resources,  and  confines  it  to 
the  dominant  Ottomans — ^like  the  Normans^  a 
race  of  warriors  who  utterly  de-  ^  %gr.y^  q* 
spise  all  pacific  pursuits,  and  know  toSan&SpSJj 
no  use  of  land  but  to  wrench  the  178;  Ubtclni, 
last  farthing  out  of  the  wretched  jk**"^  ■"2Lj» 
cultivatoiJ  Tnr,«ie,270. 

Turkey,  in  consequence  of  this  extraordinary 
and  (tn  omalous  posi  tion  of  its  land-  , j 

ed  property,  and  of  the  want  of  injnry  done  la 
any  durable  interest  in  the  domi-  Turkey  by  Im- 
nant  race  of  the  state  in  its  pros-  PortaUon. 
perity,  has  long  been  the  victim  of  the  old  im 
perial  policy,  inherited  by  the  Ottomans  fron. 
the  ancient  masters  of  the  world — that  of  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  production  in  the  coun- 
try to  those  of  consumption  in  towns.  The 
magnitude  and  importance  of  Constantinople, 
the  extreme  danger  of  any  serious  discontent 
among  its  turbulent  inhabitants,  the  number  of 
sultans  who  have  fallen  victims  to  insurrectiona 
among  the  janizaries,  have  contributed  to  im- 
press upon  the  Ottoman  government^  at  allhac- 
ards^  the  necessity  of  keeping  down  the  price 
of  provisions.  Every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  this 
object  Goods  of  every  sort,  including  grain, 
imported,  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent ; 
all  goods  exported  pay  an  ad  tfatorem  auty  of  18 
per  cent  This  strange  policy,  akin  to  that  of 
the  Popes  in  modem,  and  the  Emperors  in  an- 
cient Rome,  springing  from  dreaa  of  the  old 
cry  of  *•  Panem  et  CircenBe^*  of  the  Roman  pop- 
ulace, is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
ruinous  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. Constantinople  is  fed  from  Alexandriti 
Odessa,  and  Galatz,  not  Ronmelia.  The  Turk- 
ish government  at  one  period  went  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  ex(x>rtation  from  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia to  any  other  place  than  Constantinople; 
and  yet  so  great  are  the  agricultural  resources 
of  these  provinces,  that,  since  this  restriction 
has  been  removed,  the  exportation  of  grain 
from  Galatz  and  Brahilow,  the  chief  harbors^ 
has  increased  at  the  rate  of ,  xj\,\f\^  i^. 
700,000  quarters  a  year,  and  now  tree  sur  la  Tur- 
amounts  to  6,000,000  quarters  an-  quie,  280, 281, 
nually."  ^• 

There  results  from  this  general  life-tenure  and 
insecurity  of  property  in  Turkey  the  most 
scandalous  venality  on  the  part  of  persons  hold- 
ing office,  and  the  most  rapacious  exactions 
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on  the  trnfortunate  persons  subjected  to  their 
^  authority.     Eyery  one  feeling  his 

TTniTersal  ve-  situation  precarious,  his  property 
nality  in  the  life-rented  only,  hastens  to  mflike  as 
^dera  of  of-  much  of  and  expend  as  little  upon 
it  as  possible.  The  situations  of 
▼izier,  pacha,  cadi,  and  the  like,  are  sold  to  the 
largest  bidder,  and  the  purchasers,  who  have 
often  paid  a  high  price  for  these  ofiQces,  seek  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time  to  repay  the 
purchase-money,  and  leave  something  consid- 
erable in  a  movable  form,  capable  of  being  con- 
cealed to  their  families.  It  is  true,  if  the  op- 
pression of  any  one  pacha  has  become  intoler^ 
able,  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  despite  all 
the  tyrant's  vigilance,  sometimes  reach  the  ears 
of  the  sultan,  and  a  terrible  example  is  made. 
The  bowstring  is  sent  to  the  culprit,  his  head 
is  exposed  on  the  gates  of  the  seraglio,  with  an 
inscription  detailing  the  crimes  of  which  he  has 
been  guilty;  his  property,  wherever  it  can  be 
discovered  is  seized  for  the  sultan's  use,  his  ha- 
rem dispersed,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  its  in- 
mates transferred  to  the  royal  seraglio.  But 
no  redress  is  thereby  afforded  to  the  sufferers 
by  his  oppression ;  the  fruit  of  his  rapacity  is 
conveyed  to  the  treasury  at  Constantinople, 
not  restored  to  its  originiJ  owners.  Hence  it 
is  a  common  saying  in  Turkey,  that  "the  pa- 
dias  are  so  many  sponges  put  over  the  ground, 
in  order  to  suck  up  the  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  it  may  be  the  more  readily  squeezed 
into  the  sultan's  coffers."  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  process  of  squeezmg  will  be 
very  vigilantly  watched  by  the  rulers  of  the 
iT>»*»<.*T.i«*.«  empire,  when  it  is  foreseen  that, 
els,  79, 80 ;  i'  carried  to  a  certain  length,  it 
MalteBnin,yii.  is  likely  to  terminate  in  such  a 
'^-  result' 

To  these  manifold  evils  must  be  added  an- 

23         other,  which,  in  its  practical  results^ 

Rninous      is  often  the  greatest  of  the  whole; 

weakness    and  that  is,  that  the  central  govern- 

ecuUv  ^*"  ™®°*'  ''^  Constantinople  has  no  ade- 
quate force  at  its  command  to  enforce 
its  mandates,  or  compel  a  just  administration 
on  the  part  of  its  remote  satraps.  The  regular 
military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  sultan  is 
BO  small,  in  comparison  to  the  immense  extent 
of  his  dominions,  that  he  is  often  unable  to  find 
troops  under  his  immediate  control  to  punish 
or  restrain  his  rebellious  or  oppressive  vassals ; 
and  Uius  he  has  no  resource  out  to  punish  one 
pacha  by  the  forces  of  another — ^that  is,  to  de- 
stroy one  culprit  by  creating  a  second.  This 
can  only  be  done  for  an  adequate  considera- 
tion; and  that  consideration  in  general  is, 
either  the 'gift  of  the  culprit's  pachalic,  or  ob- 
livion for  some  huge  delinquencies  on  the  part 
of  the  officer  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 
sultan's  decree  has  been  intrusted.  In  either 
case,  the  system  of  oppression  continues,  or 
rather  is  increased;  for  the  executioner  is  se- 
cured of  long  impunitjr  by  the  lustre  of  his 
recent  victory  over  his  victim.  This  system,  so 
well  known  in  Scottish  history,  and,  indjeed, 
in  that  of  all  the  feudal  monarchies  of  Europe, 
is  still  in  full  vigor  in  Turkey,  and  was  exem- 
plified early  in  the  Greek  revolution,  by  thede- 
thronement  and  decapitation  of  Ali  Pacha  by 
the  forces  of  his  rival,  Eourchid  Pacha,  who 
hoped  to  gueceed.to  his  pachalic,. but  was  him- 


self in  his  turn  the  victim  of  the  jealousies  of 
the  government  It  is  evident  that^  though 
this  system  conduces  at  times  to  the  signal 
punishment  of  a  guilty  or  rebellious  satrap,  it 
IS  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  thing  like  regu- 
lar or  good  governments  and  only  chastises 
crime  by  providing  for  its  unpunished  continu- 
ance in  future  times. 

Justice  is  venal  in  the  Ottoman,  as,  indeed, 
it  is  in  all  Oriental  states.  The  ^4 
judges,  both  high  and  low,  are  taken  venality 
from  the  Oulema,  a  sort  of  incorpora-  andcorrnp- 
tion  of  persons  learned  in  law  and  ^j°"  ^  J^- 
jurisprudence ;  and  if  they  were  per- 
sons  of  probity,  their  influence  would  be  very 
great  But  they  are  so  venal  in  their  conduct^ 
and  so  arbitrary  in  their  decisions,  that  no 
weight  whatever  can  be  attached  to  their 
judgments.  All  judges — ^the  moUah,  the  cadi, 
and  simple  naib---pronounce  sentences,  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  without  appeal; 
thence,  of  course,  an  infinite  variety  in  the 
judgments  pronounced,  and  an  entire  impos- 
sibility of  rectifying  an  unjust  decision.  Tlie 
cadi,  in  flagrant  cases,  may  be  deposed,  basti- 
nadoed, and  his  fortune  confiscated;  but  the 
only  effect  of  that  is  to  enrich  the  sultan  or  the 
officers  of  his  treasury,  but  by  no  means  to 
rectify  the  injostice  done  to  the  unhappy  suitor. 
The  Turkish  jurisprudence  consists  in  a  few 
maxims  from  the  Koran,  and  a  few  tradition- 
ary principles  handed  down  in  tibe  courts; 
written  statutes,  collections  of  decisions,  they 
have  none ;  witnesses  are  examined,  and  oaths 
administered  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  few  minutes  or  hours  the  decision,  which  is 
final  and  irreversible,  is  pronounced.  The  dc< 
fendant  or  culprit,  if  poor,  is  bastinadoed ;  if 
rich,  or  a  Frank,  he  is  amerced  in  a  pecuniary 
fine  called  an  *'avaria;"  if  a  thief  or  a  robber, 
he  is  hanged.  Every  thing  is  done  as  swiftr 
ly  as  it  was  in  the  camp  of  Othman;  and 
so  strongly  is  the  military  impress  1  Voiney, 
still  retained  in  the  eppire^  that  ii.,  Letter 
the  chief  judges  of  the  empire  in  jjMTourne- 
Europe  and  Asia  bear  the  name  re-  Leftw  xir.  • 
spectively  of  Kadi-Uukar^  or  judge  MaiteBrun) 
of  the  army.'  ▼"•  709. 

So  powerful  are  these  causes  of  evil,  that 
they  must  Ions  since  have  led  to  the        35, 
entire  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  em-  Contrary 
pire,  were  it  not  that  they  have  been  pnncipieB 
combated  by  circumstances,  which  Turkey.*^ 
have,  in  a  great  degree,  neutralized  WeaknesB 
their  influence,  and  prolonged  its  ex-  of  power, 
istence  long  after,  under  other  circumstances,  it 
must  have  terminated.    The  first  of  these  is 
the  foe<ikne88  of  government  itself,  the  principal, 
often  the  only,  snield  to  innocence  and  industry 
in  the  East    As  much  as  this  weakness  impedes 
the  regular  administration  of  affairs,  and  often 
secures  impunity  to  crime  in  the  depositaries 
of  power,  does  it  prevent  their  previous  abuse 
of  its  authority,  and  sliield  the  people  when 
nothing  else  could  save  them  from  its  excesses. 
The  inhabitants  are  often  saved  from  oppres- 
sion, not  because  the  pachas  want  the  inclina- 
tion, but  because  they  want  the  power  to  op- 
press.   Industry  is  sometimes  left  at  peace,  be- 
cause the  tyrants  can  not  reach  it    The  mili- 
tary force  of  the  empire  being  entirely  confined 
to  theOsmanlis,  and  they  being  in  many  places, 
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especially  in  the  nml  distriets,  not  a  tenth, 
Bometimes  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  entire 
inhabitants,  ihej  are  often  without  the  means 
of  enforcing  their  exactions ;  without  any  resa- 
lar  force  to  levy  taxes  or  carry  into  execution 
their  mandates,  without  money  to  equip  a  body 
of  troops  from  the  .Turks  in  towns,  they  can 
not  make  their  power  felt  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  their  provinces. 

The  very  desolation  and  ruin  of  the  coun- 

^  try,  the  want  of  roads,  harbors,  or 

Andwmnc      bridges,  the  difficulty  of  reaching 

of  the  means  the  distant  places  with  an  armed 

^mmiml-  fop^e.  often  pi*oves  the  salvation  of 

^*  the  inhabitants.     This  is  particu- 

larly the  case  in  the  mountain  districts,  which 
fortn  so  large  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Turkey, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Hence  the  smiling 
aspect  of  Uie  villages  and  valleys  in  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  the  Lebanon,  the  Taurus,  and 
some  part^  of  Macedonia,  which  contrast  so 
strangely  with  the  desolation  and  ruin  of  the 
plains  in  their  vicinity.  The  cavalry  of  the 
pachas  pause  at  the  entrance  of  the  rugged 
valleys,  where  nothing  but  break- neck  bridle- 
paths are  to  be  seen,  and  sturdy  mountaineers, 
armed  with  their  excellent  fowling-pieces,  are 
ready  to  pour  death  upon  the  reckless  invaders. 
They  are  happy  to  exchange  the  doubtful 
chances  of  warfare  for  the  certainty  of  a  r^u- 
lar  tribute.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains, 
especially  if  they  have  made  any  money,  flock 
to  these  asylums  of  industry  in  the  miost  of  a 
wasted  land ;  and  hence  the  constant  increase 
of  inhabitants  in  the  mountains,  contrnsted 
with  the  general  depopulation  of  the  plains, 
which  has  been  observed  b^  all  travelers,  and 
led  to  such  opposite  conclusions  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  In  the 
nor^  of  Europe,  where  commerce  is  indispens- 
able to  comfort,  industry  protected,  and  an  ex- 
1  If  J  »*  change  of  surplus  rude  produce 

i^^i^^"^^'"  for  foreign  luxuries  is  essential  to 
ney'B  Travelfl,  civilization,  the  formation  of  roads 
Porter's  Tfav-  jg  always  the  first  step  in  improve- 

maniae*8  Voy-  wants  are  few,  and  the  benignity 
■gedaae  of  the   climate   furnishes   every 

lUo^raire  de  ▼»»it  IS  not  expenenced,  and  roads 
Pvlsa  JeroMi-  are  rather  dreaded  as  affording  an 
lem,  and  Urqu-  eiitrance  to  oppression,  than  de- 
tSrEaS?"^'  »r«d  as  giving  the  means  of  export 
to  the  productions  of  industry.^ 
Further,  the  character  of  the  Turks,  taken 

as  individuals,  has  many  estimable 
Excdtent  q^ialities,  which  have  gone  far  to 
qaalitiea  in  counteract  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  Turk-  their  system  of  government  That 
ish  cbarac-  ^.j^^y  ^^  brave  and  determined,  and 

at  one  period  were  most  formidable 
to  Europe,  from  uieir  military  prowess,  need 
be  told  to  none ;  but  it.  is  not  equally  well 
known  how  worthy  they  are,  and  now  many 
excellent  traits  of  character  are  revealed  in 
their  private  life.  They  are  not  in  general 
active  or  industrious — ^Uiey  have  left  the  labors 
of  the  fields  to  the  natives  of  the  soil — ^the 
cares  of  commerce  to  the  Armenians,  and  the 
islanders  of  the  Archipelago.  Like  the  ancient 
Romans  or  the  medieval  Knights^  they  deem 
the  wielding  of  the  sword  or  managing  a  steed 


the  only  honorable  oooapation,  and  worthy  of 
a  freeman.  But  no  one  can  mingle  with  them, 
either  in  business  or  society,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  few  races  of  men  are  more  estimable 
in  the  relations  of  private  life.  Fearleas,  hon> 
est,  and  trustworthy,  their  word  is  their  bond, 
and  they  are  destitute  of  the  restless  spirit  and 
envious  disposition  which  so  often  in  western 
Europe  ana  America  at  once  disturb  happi- 
ness and  provoke  to  crime.  Inactivity  is  their 
great  characteristic,  repose  their  chief  enjoy- 
ment Their  wants,  generally  speaking,  are 
few;  their  enjoyments  such  as  nature  has 
thrown  open  to  all.  To  sit  on  a  carpet,  smoke 
a  scented  pipe,  and  gaze  under  shade  on  the 
dancing  of  the  sunbeams  on  the  waves  of  the 
Bosphorus,  is  their  supreme  enjoyment  Satis- 
fied, if  wealthy,  with  his  own  narem,  which 
combines  the  ideas  of  home  and  pleasure,  the 
Turk  has  generally  no  ambition  to  invade  that 
of  his  neighbor ;  and  the  enormous  mass  of 
female  profligacy  which  infests  the  great  cities 
of  western  Europe  is  unknown.  ISothing  ex- 
cites the  horror  of  the  Osmanlis  so  much  as  the 
details  of  the  foundling  hospitals^  and  fearful 
multitude  of  natural  children  in  Paris  and 
Vienna;  they  can  not  conceive  how  society 
can  exist  under  such  an  accumulation  of  evils. 
Thouffh  capable,  when  roused  either  by  relig- 
ious unaticism  or  military  excite- 
ment  of  the  most  frightful  deeds  of  iiJ*7^  °™' 
cruelty,  they  are  far,  in  ordinary  Urquhait's 
times,  from  being  of  a  savage  dis-  Spirit  of  the 
position,  they  are  kind  to  their  ^•^. 
Wives,  passionately  fond  of  their  tino,  Voyagea 
children,  charitable  to  the  poor,  dans  L'Ori- 
and  even  extend  their  benevolent  g'»  ^"*'  ^^» 
feelings  to  dumb  animals.^ 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  though  in  prac- 
tice the  administration  of  govern- 
ment  by  the  pachas  is  generally  jhe  theory  of 
to  the  last  degree  oppressive  and  the  central  goy- 
destructive,  yet  the  system  of  gov-  eminent  is  com- 
emment  is  by  no  means  equally  P»«"*^«»yn^d- 
tyrannical,  and  in  some  respects  is  wi^e  and 
tolerant,  to  a  d^;ree  which  may  afford  an 
example  to,  or  excite  the  envy  of  toe  Christian 
powers.  Though  the  Turks,  when  they  stormed 
Constantinople  in  1458,  established  the  religion 
of  Mohammed  as  the  creed  of  the  empire,  yet 
they  were  far  from  proscribing  other  tenets^ 
and  to  the  religion  of^  Jesus  inparticular  they 
extended  many  immunities.  They  admitted  its 
divine  origin,  confessed  that  the  Koran  embod- 
ied many  of  its  precepts,  and  claimed  only  for 
their  own  faith  tnat  ot  bein^  the  lost  emanation 
of  the  Divine  WilL  They  ^d  not  at  first  tram- 
ple upon  or  oppress  their  Christian  subjects 
merely  on  account  of  their  faith ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  heads  of  the  Greek  Church  wore 
treated  with  respect^  and  its  clergy  maintained 
in  their  chapels  and  other  places  of  worship. 
Greeks^  Armenians,  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Prot- 
estants were  alike  tolerated,  thou|^h  not  admit- 
ted to  power;  it  was  the  long,  obstinate,  and  at 
last  disastrous  wars  with  the  Christians,  which 
rendered  the  "  Oiaour**  so  much  the  object  of 
aversion,  and  led  to  so  many  instances  of  sav- 
age oppression  *  Still  the  original  tolerant  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  have  a^ain 
asserted  their  supremacy  over  these  yii^yiJ.  ' 
transient  ebullitions  of  rage,  and  by 
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an  edict  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  all  his  subjects,  of 
whatever  religion,  were  declared  equal  in  the 
eye  of  the  law. 
An  institution  exists  in  Turkey,  specially  in- 

29.  tended  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
Institiitioa  strong,  and  which,  despite  the  usual 
of  Ayams.  arbitrary  nature  of  the  government, 
sometimes  had  this  effect.  This  is  the  institu- 
tion of  Ayamif  a  sort  of  popular  representation, 
and  which  provides  a  functionary  who,  like  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  is  specially  charged  with 
the  protection  of  a  particular  class  of  the  inhab- 
itants committed  to  his  charge.  The  duty  of 
these  functionaries,  who  are  elected  by  the 
burghers  and  traders,  is  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  individuals,  the  security  of  burghs, 
combat  the  tyranny  of  the  pachas,  and  effect  a 
just  and  equal  division  of  the  public  burdena 
Every  Mussulman,  without  exception,  who  is  in 
trade,  belongs  to  some  incorporation,  the  heads 
of  which  are  elected  by  its  members,  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  bring  the  strength  of  the  incorpo- 
ration to  bear  upon  the  defense  of  any  individ- 
ual of  it  who  is  threatened  with  oppression. 
These  are  the  ayams ;  they  are  usually  chosen 
from  among  the  most  wealthy  and  respected 
of  Uie  trade ;  are  assisted  by  a  divan,  composed 
also  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  trade ;  ana  they 
often  discharge  their  duties  with  great  courage 
and  fidelity.  Still,  so  venal  is  justice,  and  so 
arbitrary'  the  administration  of  government  in 
the  Ottoman  dominions,  that  even  the  ayams, 
supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  incor- 
poration, are  seldom  able  to  obtain  redress  but 
I T  fort  ^^  '^®  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
VoyagTduLe-  luoney.  But  nevertheless  redress 
rant,  ii.,  Let-   obtained  in  this  way  is  better  than 

no  redress  at  all ;  for  the  sum  usu- 
ally paid  to  ward  off  tlic  threat- 
ened exaction  is  lai^er  than  any 
single  individual,  unless  very  opu- 
lent^ could  afford  to  pay.* 
The  ayams,  however,  are  to  be  found  chiefly 

30.  in  the  towns,  and  among  the  Mussul- 
Tho  village  man  burghers.  The  great,  indeed  the 
system.  only  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  village  ityttem, 
which  is  universal  in  the  East,  and  has  proved 
the  great  preservative  of  rural  industry  in  ev- 
ery age,  amidst  the  innumerable  oppressions  to 
which  it  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  sub- 
ject This  admirable  system,  which  has  been 
a  Hist,  of  Eu-  described  in  a  former  work  in  re- 
ference to  llindostan,'  and  in  this 
to  Russia,'  is  established  over  the 
whole  extent  of  Turkey;  and  wher- 
ever the  industry  of  the  peasants 

has  survived  the  tyranny  of  the  pachas,  it  has 
been  mainly  owing  to  its  influence.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  natural  resource  of  industry  against 
exaction,  of  weakness  to  secure  revenue,  and 
of  justice  to  partition  burdens,  and  this  is  done 
with  rigid  impartiality.  These  little  commu- 
nities, though  often  extinguished  through  the 
exactions  oi  the  pachas,  and  the  entire  disap- 
pearance of  the  population  in  the  plains,  flour- 
ish in  undisturbed  security  in  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains ;  and  it  is  'in  their  protection, 
and  the  shelter  which  they  afford  to  industry, 
*  M  1  B  ^^^'  ^^®  chief  principle  of  vitality 
viL  707  708?'  ^"  ^^^  Ottoman  dominions  is  to  be 
found.* 


ter  xjv. ;  Vol 
ney,  Voyage 
en  Syrie,  ii., 
Letter  c. ; 
Malte  Brun, 
vii.  709,  710. 


rope,  c.  xlvii., 
U9. 

SAntOfC.viH., 
4  29,  30. 


There  can  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  mal- 
adminbtration  and  oppressive  na-  gj 

ture  of  the  government  in  Turkey,  Small  reVenae 
than  the  extremely  small  amount  derived  flpom 
of  the  public  revenue,  compared  Turkey, 
with  its  extent  and  material  resouroea  The  en- 
tire revenue  of  the  empire  is  from  660,000,000  to 
760,000,000  piastres  (£6,000,000  to  £7,000,000), 
not  a  seventh  part  of  the  public  income  of  Great 
Britain,  possessing  in  the  portion  taxed  not  a 
fifth  part  of  the  extent  of  surface,  nor  a  tenth 
part  of  the  natural  riches  and  agricultural  ad- 
vantages of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  In  aneient 
times  they  maintained  four  times  their  present 
inhabitants,  and  yielded  five  times  their  present 
revenue.  Yet,  trifling  as  it  is,  this  revenue  is 
felt  as  so  oppressive  by  the  inhabitants  that  it 
operates  as  a  serious  bar  to  industry.  It  is 
raised  by  a  tithe  on  agricultural  produce  and 
animals,  and  a  tax  of  17  per  cent  on  incomes — 
in  all  27  per  cent,  on  landed  property,  a  grievous 
burden,  and  crushing  to  industry.  The  Turk- 
ish government  cuts  up  its  own  resources  from 
the  roots,  by  destroying  the  industry  from  which 
they  must  arise.  "  When  a  native  of  Louisiana," 
says  Montaigne,  "  desires  the  fruit  of  a  ^ 
tree,  he  lays  the  ax  to  its  root  Be-  275  ^^* 
hold  the  emblem  of  despotism."^ 

Like  all  declining  empires,  and  none  more  than 
its  own  provinces  under  the  Byzan- 
tine rule,  Turkey  exhibits  the  symp-  ^^  "  ^. 
toms  of  decline  more  strongly  in  lation  of  the 
the  rural  than  the  urban  districts ;  towoa,  and 
and  several  peat  towns,  besides  the  ^^^^^ 
capital,  exhibit  considerable  marks 
of  prosperity,  while  the  provinces  around  them 
are  every  <fay  sinking  aeeper  in  the  abyss  of 
misery.  The  constant  migration  of  the  inhab- 
itants from  the  country  to  the  towns  is  the  evil 
every  where  most  strongly  felt  and  complained 
of  in  Turkey,  for  it  paralyzes  all  rural  opera- 
tions, and  cuts  up  by  the  roots  the  ultimate  re- 
sources of  the  state.  The  new-comers  in  towns 
pick  up  a  subsistence  by  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, or  fall  as  burdens  on  the  charity  of  the 
mosques  and  opulent  inhabitants.  In  tlie  crowd 
they  are  overlooked  by  the  tax-gatherers,  and 
generally  escape  with  the  payment  only  of  a 
trifling  capitation-tax,  a  thing  impossible  when 
exposed  to  his  rapacity  in  the  solitude  of  rural 
life.  Accordingly,  while  the  provinces  are 
every  day  more  and  more  going  to  ruin,  and 
large  tracts  of  land  are  daily  returning  to  a 
state  of  nature,  the  chief  towns  exhibit  a  con- 
siderable depee  of  prosperity,  and  3  ^b  i  i 
often  a  surprising  number  of  inhabit-  ggj  ^*» 
ants.'* 

*  The  following  is  the  population  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Turkish  empire : 


IX  EUKOPX. 

Constantinople 

Adrianople 

Widdin 

Nicti , 

Bosna  Serai 

Scutaria 

Salonica 

Mytileno 

Rhodes 

Janina 

GaUipoti 

Varna 


— Ubicini,  45,  40. 


700,000 
110,000 
20,000 
50,000 
65,000 
35,000 
80,000 
80,000 
38.000 
13,000 
16,000 
16,000 


III  Asia. 

Broossa 100,000 

Smyrna 156,000 

Koniah 33,000 

Angora 35,000 

Sivas 40,000 

Trebizond 55,000 

Erzeroum 100,000 

Ilalib 100,000 

DamascQB 150,000 

Diarbekir 60.000 

Moussoul 65,000 

Bagdad 105,000 

Tripoli 25,000 

BasBora 60.000 

Medina 19,000 
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One  evil  of  a  verj  peculiar  ki&d  eziBts  in 
Tarkey,  highly^  injurious  to  indos- 
Mnliitude  ^'  J^^^^  consists  in  the  prodigious 
of  idle  MIT-  multitude  of  servants  and  idle  re- 
anuinUie  taiiiers  who  are  to  be  found  in  the 
^'"'^^'  establishments  of  the  pachas  and  the 
affluent,  and  who  consume  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  the  resources  of  the  state,  without 
contributing  any  thing  either  to  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  number  amounts  to  1,500,000 
— a  burden  nearly  as  heavy  as  a  standing  army 
to  the  same  amount  would  be,  and  far  more 
enervating  to  the  state.  It  is  Uie  hope  of  get- 
ting into  some  of  these  great  establishments^ 
where  ihey  may  be  maintained  in  idleness  and 
luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  cultivators 
who  are  toiling  at  the  plow,  which  is  the  great 
inducement  that  attracts  such  multitudes  from 
the  country  to  the  great  towns.  When  once 
there,  they  never  eo  back;  rural  labor  is  ever 
insupportable  to  those  who  have  once  tasted 
the  varieties  and  excitement  of  urban  life. 
But  this  vast  abstraction  of  robust  hands  from 
country  labor  to  urban  indolence,  an  evil  in 
every  country,  is  doubly  so  in  one  like  Tur- 

i  TiKi  i  i    ^^y*  ^^*^^'*^  ^nder  the  scourge  of 
jgj)"*'™»  a  scanty  and  declining  rural  popu- 
lation.^ 
It  results  necessarily  from  this  peculiar  and 

^  anomalous  jj^sition  of  the  Turkish 
VariaUe  empire,  that  its  political  and  military 
strength  of  strength  varies  extremely  from  time 
^  Tarkish  to  time,  and  depends  rather  on  casual 
Empire.  g^g  Qjf  excitement  or  sudden  fits  of 
passion,  than  any  lasting  strength  or  permanent 
resources.  When  a  sultan  of  great  vigor  or 
military  ca^city  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
the  nation  is  excited  by  the  prospect  of  glory 
or  pillage,  or  when  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  are  violently  excited  against  the  infidels, 
nearly  the  whole  race  of  the  Osmanlis  run  to 
arms^  and  the  grand-vizier  finds  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  host,  which  has  often  proved 
for  the  time  irresistible  by  the  utmost  strength 
of  the  Western  powers.  It  was  thus  that 
Rhodes  was  conquered  in  1617  from  its  valiant 
chevaliers  by  Seiim  I. ;  and  Vienna  besieged  by 
Soliman  II.,  in  1529 ;  and  Candia  conquered  by 
Mohammed  lY.;  and  Vienna  affain  besieged,  and 
saved  from  destruction  only  oy  John  Sobieski 
in  1063.  On  many  of  these  occasions  the  grand- 
vizier  found  himself  at  the  head  of  150,000  men, 
whose  desperate  onset  in  the  field  was  eaualed 
only  by  the  skill  with  which  they  wieldea  their 
weapons.  But  as  these  efforts  were  founded 
on  passing  excitement^  not  durable  strength  or 
lasting  policy,  they  were  seldom  of  long  dura- 
tion :  a  single  considerable  reverse  was  gener- 
ally sufficient  to  disperse  the  mighty  host  which 
was  held  together  only  by  the  fervor  of  fanat- 
icism, or  the  lust  of  plunder ;  and  the  grand- 
vizier  often  found  himself  wholly  deserted,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  an 
army  apparently  capable  of  conquering  the 
world. 
Hence  the  history  of  Turkey  presents  the 

_  most  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of 
GmtTiels-  fortune^  and  has  oscillated  altern- 
sitndea  in  ately  firom  the  most  prosperous  to 
2%***'i°'^    the    most    adverse    circumstances. 

^  ^'  Mohammed  IL  stormed  Constantino- 
ple in  1453,  and  ere  long  he  had  subdued  Greece, 


and  extended  his  dominion  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Crimea;  Selim  L,  in  1517.  subdued  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Rhodes;  and  in  1529,  Hungary,  torn 
by  civil  dissensions,  opened  to  Soliman  II.  the 
road  to  Vienna.    Soon  after  Cyprus  yielded  to 
Selim,  but  here  the  star  of  the  Crescent  was  ar- 
rested. The  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571,  checked 
forever  their  naval  progress ;  the  siege  of  Malta 
put  a  limit  to  their  conquests  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Azof,  in  the  north  of  the  empire,  acquired 
in  1642,  was  successively  lost  and  regained; 
Vienna,   again  besieged  in   1688  by  150,000 
Turks,  beheld  their  total  defeat  by  the  arms  of 
John  Sobieski    The  Ottoman  arms  yielded  in 
several  campaigns  to  the  scientific  manoeuvres 
and  daring  valor  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  Austria 
made  great  acquisitions  from  them  by  the  trea- 
ties of  1699  and  1718,  but  she  lost  them  all  by 
the  disgraceful  peace  of  1739.    Long  victorious 
over  the  Turks  under  the  banners  of  Marshal 
Mornich,  the  Russians,  under  Peter  the  Great, 
were  reduced  to  capitulate,  in  17 11,  on  the  Prutli, 
to  the  Ottoman  forces,  and  purchase  a  disgrace- 
ful retreat  by  the  abandonment  of  all  their  con- 
quests.    The  Morea  was  conquered  from  them 
by  the  Venetians  in  1699,  though  soon  after  re- 
gained, and  the  conquest  of  Bagdad  seemed  to 
announce  their  decisive  superiority  in  Asia  over 
the  Persians.     Yet  were  these  great  successes, 
which  filled  all  Europe  with  dread,  and  seemed 
to  presaffe  for  them  almost  universal  dominion, 
soon  followed  by  still  greater  disasters.     The 
growing  strength  of  Russia  rose  up  in  appalling 
vigor  beside  the  at  length  declining  resources 
of  the  Osmanlis.  Romanzoff  crossed  the  Danube^ 
and  carried  the  ravages  of  war  to  the  foot  of 
the  Balkan;  the  fieet  of  Orloff  made  the  circuit* 
of  Europe,  and  consigned  the  Turkish  fleet  to 
the  flames  in  the  bay  of  Tchesme;  the  Morea 
took  up  arms  in  1783,  and  for  a  time  acknowl- 
edged the  sceptre  of  Russia;  and  nothing  but 
the  intervention  of  France  and  England  pre- 
served the  empire  from  dismemberment^  when 
threatened  with  the  combined  ai*mies  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  im- 
mediately before  the  French  Revolution.     The 
war  of  1808  still  more  clearly  revealed  the  in- 
creasing weakness  of  the  Ottomans.     Russia 
alone  proved  more  than  a  match  for  Turkey. 
Walladiia  and  Moldavia  were  by  a  formal  ukase 
incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the  Czar, 
and  nothing  but  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  in 
1812  obliged  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  to 
acknowledge  for  a  brief  season  the  Pruth  as  the 
frontier  stream  of  the  two  empires. 

One  great  cause  of  these  extraordinary  muta- 
tions of  fortune  is,  that  the  Ottoman         ^ 
empire  is  not  one  state,  in  the  Euro-  independent 
pean  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  a  position  of 
united  dominion,  ruled  by  one  gov-  *he  l»rgcr 
ernment,  obliged  to  obey  its  direct  jOTaequent 
mandates,  and  contributing  all  its  weaknesa  of 
resources  to  its  support:  it  is  rather  '^*'  central 
an  aggregate  of  separate  states^  ow-  P**^®"- 
ing  only  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  central 
power,  and  yielding  it  effective  support  only 
when  the  vigor  and  capacity  of  the  ruling  sul- 
tan, or  the  strong  tide  of  passing  enthusiasm, 
leaves  them  no  alternative  but  to  render  it 
The  pachas,  especially  the  more  distant  and 

Sowerful  ones,  are  often  in  substance  indepen- 
ent ;  they  pay  only  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  sul- 
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tan,  generally  inconsiderable  compared  to  the 
sum  which  tney  contrive  to  exact  from  their 
subjects:  they  are  bound  to  send,  in  case  of 
need,  a  certam  body  of  troops  to  his  support, 
but  it  is  generally  delayed  as  long  as  possible, 
and  when  it  does  arrive,  like  the  contingents  of 
the  German  princes,  it  seldom  gives  any  effect- 
ive aid  to  the  forces  of  the  empire.    Many  of 
the  bloodiest  and  most  desperate  wars  the  Porte 
has  ever  carried  on,  have  teen  with  its  own  re- 
bellious satraps.    Czerny  George  and  Prince 
Molosch,  at  the  head  of  the  strength  of  Servia, 
maintained  a  prolonged  contest  with  the  Otto- 
man forces,  which  terminated,  in  recent  times, 
in  its, nominal  submission  and  real  independ- 
ence.    Ali  Pacha,  the  "Lion  of  Janina,"  long 
set  .the  whole  power  of  the  sultan  at  defiance, 
and  was  only  subdued  at  leneth  by  treachery. 
Wallnchia  and  Moldavia,  tinder  their  elective 
hospodars,  are  only  bound  to  pay  a  fixed  trib- 
ute to  the  sultan,  and  are  rather  the  subjects 
of  the  Czar  than  the  Porte ;  and  the  Pacha  of 
Eg3'pt,  by  whose  aid  alone  the  balance  was 
cast  against  the  Greeks  in  1827|  brought  the 
dominions  of  the  Osmanlis  to  the  verge  of  ruin 
a  few  years  after,  from  whence  they  were  res- 
cued by  the  intervention^  still  more  perilous, 
of  Russia.     The  empire  of  the  Turks  would, 
from  these  causes  of  weakness,  have  long  since 
fallen  to  pieces  wei'e  it  not  for  the  jealousies 
of  the  European  powers^  who  interpose,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  to  prevent  Constantinople 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  of  their 
number,  and  the  strength  and  incomparable 
situation  of  that  capital  itself,  which,  in  mod- 
ern as  in  ancient  times,  has  singly  supported 
the  tottering  fabric  of  the  empire  for  more  than 
one  century. 
Constantinople,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
37.         and  finely  situated  capitals  in  the 
Vast  infla-     world,  has  exercised  almost  a  more 
sSi^ntinonfe*"  ""P^'^*'*'^^  influence  on  the  fortunes 
on  the  fop-     p^  ^^®  species  than  any  other  city 
tunes  of        in  existence  in  modern  times.     It 
mankind.       broke  in  pieces  the  vast  fabric  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  fall  of  its  western  division ;  for  after  the 
charms  of  the  Bosphorus  had  rendered  its  shores 
the  head  of  empire,  the  forces  of  the  West  were 
no  longer  able  to  make  head  against  the  increas- 
ing strength  of  the  barbarians.     Singly,  by  its 
native  strength  and  incomparable  situation,  it 
supported  the  Empire  of  tne  East  for  a  thou- 
sand years  after  Rome  had  yielded  to  the  as- 
sault of  Alaric,  and  preserved  the  precious  seeds 
of  ancient  genius  till  the  mind  of  Europe  was 
prepared  for  their  reception.     It  diverted  tlie 
Latm  Crusaders  from  tlie  shores  of  Palestine, 
and  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  of 
the  East  by  the  ruthless  arms  of  the  Franks ; 
it  attractea  afterward  the  Osmanlis  fi-om  the 
centre  of  Asia,  and  brought  about  their  last- 
ing settlement  in  the  finest  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope.   Jt  has  since  been  the  object  of  cease- 
less ambition  and  contention  to  the  principal 
European  powers.     A  kingdom  in  itself,  it  is 
more  coveted  than  many  realms.    Austria  and 
Russia  have  alternately  united  and  contended 
for  the  splendid  prize ;  it  broke  up  the  alliance 
of  Erfurth,  and  brought  the  arms  of  Napoleon 
to  Moscow ;  and  in  these  da^'s  it  has  dissolved 
all  former  confederacies,  created  new  ones,  and 
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brought  the  forces  of  England  and  France  to 
the  Bosphoma,  to  avert  the  threatened  seiz- 
ure of  the  matchless  city  by  the  armies  of  the 
Czar. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Constantinople  has  ever 
since  its  foundation  exercised  so  great  ^ 
an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  its  incom- 
specieS)  for  its  local  advantages  are  puabie  ait- 
unique,  and  its  situation  must  ever  "»^<»'»- 
render  it  the  most  important  city  in  the  Old 
World.  Situated  on  the  confines  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  a  noble  harbor,  it  at  the  same 
time  centres  in  itself  the  trade  of  the  richest 
parts  of  the  globe ;  commanding  the  sole  outlet 
from  the  Euxine  into  the  Mediterranean,  it  of 
necessity  sees  the  commerce  of  the  three  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  pass  under  its  walla.  The 
Danube  wafts  to  its  quays  the  productions  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  northern  Turkey ;  the 
Volga,  the  agricultural  riches  of  the  Ukraine 
and  the  immense  plains  of  southern  Russia; 
the  Kuban,  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus ;  caravans,  traversing  the  Taurus  and  the 
deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  convey  to  it  the  riches 
of  Central  Asia  and  the  distant  productions  of 
India ;  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  afford 
a  field  for  the  vast  commerce  of  the  nations 
which  lie  along  its  peopled  shores;  while  the 
more  distant  manufactures  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America  find  an  inlet  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  pendants  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  seen  side  by 
side,  in  close  prbfusion,  in  the  Golden  Horn: 
"the  meteor  nag  of  England"  and  the  rising 
star  of  America,  the  tricolor  of  France  and  the 
eagles  of  Russia,  the  aged  ensigns  of  Europe  and 
the  infant  sails  of  Australia.  Hers  is  the  only 
commerce  in  the  world  which  never  can  fail, 
and  ever  must  lise  superior  to  all  the  changes 
of  fortune — ^for  the  increasing  numbers  and  en-S 
ergy  of  northern  only  renders  the  greater  the 
demand  for  the  boundless  agricultural  produce 
tions  of  southern  Europe,  and  every  addition  to 
the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  West  only  augments 
the  traffic  which  must  ever  subsist  between  it 
and  the  re^ons  of  the  sun. 

The  local  facilities,  strength  of  situation,  and 
beauty  of  Constantinople,  are  com-  39^ 
mensurate  to  these  immense  ad v ant-  Dencription 
ages  of  its  geographical  position,  of  the  city. 
Situated  on  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  sea,  it  is  protected  by  water  on 
all  sides,  excepting  the  base,  to  which  the  whole 
strength  of  the  place  only  requires  to  be  direct- 
ed. The  harbor,  called  the  "  Golden  Horn," 
formed  by  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  eight  miles 
in  length,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  is  at 
once  so  deep  as  to  admit  of  three-deckers  lyinff 
close  to  the  quay,  so  capacious  as  to  admit  au 
the  navies  of  Europe  into  its  bosom,  and  so  nar^ 
row  at  its  entrance  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
closed  by  a  chain  drawn  across  its  mouth.  The 
apex  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  the  far-famed 
Seraglio,  or  Palace  of  the  Sultans,  in  itself  a 
city,  embracing  within  its  ample  circuit  the 
luxurious  apartments  in  which  the  beauties  of 
the  East  alternate  between  the  pastimes  of 
children  and  the  jealousies  of  women,  and  the 
shady  gardens,  where,  beneath  venerable  ce- 
dars and  plane-trees,  fountains  of  living  water 
cool  the  sultry  air  with  their  ceaseless  flow. 
The  city  itself,  standing  on  this  triangular 
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epaee,  ia  rarronnded  by  the  ancient  walU  of 
Constantine,  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  toie- 
es,  or  about  twelve  English  miles,  in  circuit, 
and  in  most  places  in  exactly  the  state  in  which 
they  were  leh^  when  the  ancient  masters  of  the 
world  resigned  the  sceptre  of  the  East  to  the 
Osmanli  conquerors.  The  breach  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  walls,  made  by  the  cannon  of  Mo- 
hammed, by  which  the  l!urks  burst  into  the 
city.  In  many  places^  huge  plane-trees,  of  equal 
antiquity,  overuiadow  even  these  vast  walls  by 
1  Matte  Bran,  their  bouehs ;  and  in  others,  ivy, 
▼ii.  793 ;  Von     the  growth  of  centuries,  attests  at 

Hammer,  Con-   Q^ce  the  antiquity  of  the  struc- 

acanunople  and    .  :i  ^i.      *    i-*' 

der  Bosphonia,   ^ure  and  the  negligence  or  super- 

72,  and  History,  stition  of  the  modern  masters  of 

1. 100.  the  city.* 

No  words  can  express  the  beauty  of  the  city 

.g  of  Constantinople,  with  its  charming 

Deaeription   suburbs  of  Pera,  Galata,  and  Scutan, 

of  the  dty,     when  seen  from  the  waters  on  the 

asBcenfirom  opposite  shore  of  the  Hellespont 

*  "**■  Situated  on  a  cluster  of  low  hills, 
which  there  border  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  it  pre- 
sents an  assemblage  of  charming  objects,  such 
as  are  not  to  be  seen  in  a  similar  space  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  has  not  the  mag- 
nificent background  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  nor 
the  castellated  majesty  of  Genoa;  but  in  the 
perfection  of  the  scene,  the  harmony  of  all  its 
parts,  and  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  emo- 
tion it  awakens,  it  is  superior  to  either.  The 
scene  is  perfect;  the  panorama,  as  seen  from 
the  bay,  is  complete.  To  the  north,  the  majes- 
tic entrance  of  the  Bosphorus — the  waters  of 
which  are  covered  with  caiques,  while  its  shores 
exhibit  iJtemately  the  wildness  of  the  savage 
forest  and  the  riches  of  cultivated  society — ^kin- 
dles the  inmgination  with  the  idea  of  unseen 
beauties ;  to  the  east,  the  suburb  of  Scutari,  in 
itself  a  city,  with  its  sudoessive  ranges  of  ter- 
races and  palaces,  the  abodes  of  European  opu- 
lence and  splendor ;  to  the  west^  the  superb  en- 
trance of  tne  Golden  Horn,  crowded  with  ves- 
sels, and  the  dense  piles  of  the  city  itself,  rising 
one  above  another  in  successive  gradations,  sur- 
mounted by  the  domes  of  a  hundred  mosques, 
among  which  the  cupola  of  St  Sophia  and  the 
minarets  of  that  of  Sultan  Achmet  appear  con- 
spicuous ;  while  to  the  south  the  view  is  closed 
by  the  beautiful  Point  of  the  Seraglio,  its  massy 
structures  guarded  with  jealous  care,  half  ob- 
»Lam  iii  ^cured  by  the  stately  trees  which 
173 ;  Malta  adorn  its  gardens,  and  dip  their  leafy 
Bran,  vil.  branches  in  the  cool  stream  of  the 
'^^'  Dardanelles.' 

A  nearer  approach,  however,  considerably 
41.  dispels  the  illusion,  and  reveals,  un- 
Deftcta  of  der  this  splendid  exterior,  in  a  larger 
ita  Interior,  proportion  than  usual  the  evils  and 
sufferings  of  humanity.  Built  in  great  part  of 
wood,  in  crowded  streets  and  contracted  hab- 
itations, it  is,  in  ordinary  times,  in  most  places, 
dirty  and  unhealthy,  and  at  times  subject  to 
the  most  dreadful  conflagrations.  The  plague 
is  its  annual,  frightful  fires  its  almost  triennial, 
visitant  On  the  2d  September  18S1  a  fire 
broke  out,  which,  before  it  was  extinguished, 
had  consumed  eighteen  thousand  houses,  aqd 
turned  adrift  upon  the  world  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  persons.  Conflagrations,  however, 
are  so  frequent,  that,  except  when  they  extend 


to  these  terrific  dimensions,  they  excite  very 
little  attention.  The  population  of  the  city 
varies  much,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  rav- 
ages of  pestilence,  or  the  terrors  of  conflagra- 
tion. In  one  quarter — that  of  the  Fanar — the  ^ 
principal  Greek  families  reside,  many  of  whom 
have  acquired  in  trade  and  commerce  very  con> 
siderable  fortunes.  They  are  the  "  sad  remains 
of  the  Byzantine  noblesse,  who,  trembling  under 
the  sabre  of  the  Mussulmans,  give  themselves 
the  titles  of  princes,  purchase  from  the  Porte 
the  temporary  sovereignty  of  Wal- 

lachia  and  Moldavia,  seek  riches  in  \^^S^ll 
...  '  Iii.        -LfCB  rana- 

every  possible  wa}',  crouch  before  riotea,  Paris, 

power,  and  convey  to  this  day  a  1824,  p.  73; 

faithful  image  of  the  Lower  Em-  JJf^l*  ?"^' 

pire."»  """•  ^*^- 

The  population  of  Constantinople,  with  its 
adjunct  suburbs,  is  nearly  900,000; 
and  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  pop^gnon 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  cap-  oTConatan- 
itals  of  western  Europe,  the  former  Unopie.and 
domiciled  being  388,000,  and  the  lal^  «J««^»'y  of 
ter  only  864,000.    The  former  com-        **""* 
prises  42,000  female  slaves.    This  is  a  very  cu- 
rious fact,  because  it  demonstrates  that  polyga- 
my, as  common  sense  might  long  ago  have  told 
us,  is  scarcely  an  evil  aflecting  the  mass  of  so- 
ciety, however  dreadful  with  reference  to  the 
peace  of  families  and  education  of  youth ;  for 
the  excess  of  women  above  men  is  not  so  great 
as  it  is  in  London  or  Paris,  or  any  other  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe.    Nature  has  chained  man, 
in  general,  by  the  strongest  of  all  laws — that  of 
necessity — to  a  single  wife.    A  harem, 
like  a  stud  of  racers  or  hunters,  can  be  \^^^^* 
kept  only  by  the  affluent"*  ' 

The  quarter  from  which  this  magnificent  city 
is  most  assailable  b  the  sea ;  and  the 
expedition  of  Sir  John  Duckworth  in  Maritime 
1807,  however  unfortunate  in  its  final  forces  of 
results,  from  the  tardiness  with  which  Turkey  and 
its  operations  were  conducted,  yet  re-  ®'^*'®- 
vealed  its  inherent  weakness,  and  proved  that ' 
it  might  be  brought  to  subjection,  despite  the 
castles  of  Europe  and  Asia,  by  the  vigorous 
assault  of  a  great  maritime  power.'  s  Hist,  of 
But  in  this  respect  the  Turxs  had  Europe,  c. 
long  the  advantage  of  the  Russians,  ''^^'  ^  ^' 
from  the  admirable  skill  of  the  Greek  sailors 
who  manned  their  fleet    These  hardy  seamen, 
as  expert  now  as  when  they  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  Persian  invasion  in  the  Straits  of  Sala- 
mis»  constituted  the  real  strength  of  Turkey. 
Engrossing  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  Eux- 
ine  and  the  Archipelago,  they  had  covered 
these  seas  with  their  sails,  and  been  trained  to 
hardihood   and  daring  amidst  their  frequent 
storms.    Their  principal  naval  establishments, 

*  Population  of  Constantinoplb  in  1844. 


DoMmricATBo  In  habit  aktb. 

MUitarr. 

Total 

•te. 

Men. 

Women. 

Muasolmana . 

08,000 

194,000 

913,000 

475,000 

^rmeniana... 

16,000 

03,400 

05,600 

305,000 

Do.  united . . . 

•  ■   ■ 

8,490 

8,580 

17,000 

Greeka 

33,000 

48,000 

59,000 

133,000 

Jflwa 

•  •  • 

18,000 

19.000 

.17,000 

Strangers 

•    a    • 

*  •  • 

20,000 

116,000 

364.820 

388,480 

894,000 

— Ubicini,  27. 
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Hydra,  Spezaa,  and  Ipsara,  had  become  great 
seaports,  where  an  immense  commerce  was  car- 
ried OD,  and  which,  from  the  entire  dependence 
of  Ck>n8tantinope  upon  their  seamen  for  supplies 
in  peace  and  defense  in  war,  had  for  long  prac- 
tically enjoyed  the  blessings  of  independence. 
Their  barks  conveyed  the  1,600,000  bushels  of 
grain  annually  from  £g}'pt  and  Odessa  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  which  supplied  the  me- 
tropolis with  food;  their  seamen  manned  the 
stately  line-of-battle  ships  which  lay  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosphorus,  to  guard  the  approach 
to  the  capital  from  the  assaults  of  Russia.  The 
Czar  had  no  seamen  of  his  own  who  could  com- 
pete on  their  native  element  with  the  incom- 
parable Greek  islanders;  his  veissels  were  for 
the  most  part  manned  by  them :  a  war  at  sea 
between  him  and  the  Porte  was  like  one  be- 
tween England  and  America ;  the  same  race  of 
seamen  were  seen  on  both  sides.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  had  made  unexam- 
pled strides  in  population,  riches,  and  strength ; 
the  level  fields  of  Scio  were  covered  with  or- 
chards, vineyards,  gardens^  and  villas^  where 
one  hundrea  thousand  Christiana,  freed  from 
the  Ottoman  yoke,  dwelt  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness; the  rocks  of  Hydra  and  Ipsara  bristled 
with  cannon,  which  defended  the  once  desert 
isles,  where  fifty  thousand  industrious  citizens 
were  enriched  by  the  activity  of  commerce; 
while  the  trade  of  the  islands,  carried  on  in  600 
I  ^Q^  n^^  vessels,  bearing  6000  guns,  and  nav^ 
if.  388, 389 ';  isated  by  18,000  seamen,  maintained 
PouquevUle,  the  busy  and  increasing  multitude  in 
178, 180.  comfort  and  affluence.^  • 
The  chief  military  strength  of  Turkey,  as  is 
44.  well  known,  till  very  recent  times, 
TheJani-  consisted  in  the  Jakizaries,  a  sort  of 
uries.  standing  army  of  great  vigor  and 
courage,  established  in  the  capital  and  the 
principal  towns  of  the  empire.  They  were 
originally  formed  from  the  sons  of  Christians, 
chiefiy  m  Armenia  and  Circassia,  who  were 
torn  from  their  parents  iii  early  life,  circum- 
cised, and  bred  up  in  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
Being  thus  severed  from  their  families,  and  ac- 
customed to  look  up  alone  to  the  sultan  as  their 
military  chief,  they  formed  for  long  a  numer- 
ous and  faithful  body  of  guards,  the  terror  of 
Christendom,  and  the  cause  of  the  most  brill- 
iant triumphs  in  former  days  gained  by  the 
Ottoman  arms.  They  were  possessed  of  the 
privilege,  after  twenty  years'  service,  of  settling 
as  tradesmen  in  any  town  of  the  empire,  still 
remaining,  however,  liable  to  be  called  out  oc- 
casionally if  the  service  of  the  state  required 
it^  and  retaining  their  arms  and  military  ac- 
coutrements, 'fiius  they  were  on  a  footing 
very  much  resembling  in  this  respect,  though 
by  no  means  in  others,  the  foot-guards  in  Lon- 
don, who,  on  the  days  in  which  they  are  not 
on  duty,  pursue  their  ordinary  pacific  avoca- 
tions. About  26,000  to  40,000  of  these  troops 
usually  were  stationed  in  Constantinople  and 

*  **  M.  PoaqneTille  evalae  la  Marine  marchande  de  toatea 
lea  ialea  Grecquea  a  615  batimena,  aans  compter  lea  Pola- 
erea,  barquca  ponteea,  mont^ea  par  17,5^  marina  et  ar- 
mdea  d«  5847  canona.  On  a  vu  dana  la  diacuaaion  de  la 
lol  des  grains  en  France,  qu'en  1817  et  1818  il  n'y  avait 
moins  de  400  ou  500  batimena  Greea  emptoy6a  au  trana- 
port  dea  frraina  de  la  Mer  Noire."— ^nnuoire  Hittoriquej 
IV.  388,  note. 


its  vicinity.  Their  numbers  over  the  whole 
empire  exceeded  200,000,  and  they  constituted 
the  entire  infantry  of  the  army  until  the  recent 
changes  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  Of  this  number 
there  were,  in  1776,  113,403  men  actually  en- 
rolled and  in  the  service,  and  their  number 
down  to  the  end  of  the  century  was  still 
100,000.*  In  time,  however,  there  arose  among 
them  the  usual  vices  of  household  troops;  if 
they  rivaled  the  Pi'storians  in  valor,  they  did 
so  not  less  in  arrogance  and  insubordination. 
Conscious  of  their  own  strength,  having  no 
rival  force  to  dread,  they  aspired  to  dictate  to 
the  government,  and  to  select  their  own  prince 
of  the  imperial  house  for  a  sultan.  .  They  would 
submit  to  no  changes  or  improvemen^ts  in  disci- 
pline. Many  of  the  most  formidable  revolts  in 
Turkish  history  originated  with  them ;  and  the 
overturning  of  their  camp-kettles^  the  well- 
known  signal  of  the  commencement  of  such 
disorders,  was  more  dreaded  by  the  Divan  than 
the  approach  of  a  hostile  army.  Sultan  Mah' 
moud,  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  as  some 
check  on  their  violence,  had  greatly  augmented 
the  topjees,  or  artillerymen,  who  were  at  last 
raised  to  20,000  men;  but  the  janizaries  were 
still  in  unbroken  strength  in  their  ^  ^ 
barracks,  and,  being  highly  discon-  ^^ .  m"j|Q  ' 
tented  at  the  preference  given  to  Brun,vii.844: 
the  topjees,  there  was  already  pre-  Gordon,  Greek 
saged  the  terrible  catastrophe  by  R^^o^^w"'  *• 
which  their  power  was  termmated.^ 

The  ^eat  military  strength  of  the  Turks,  as 
of  all  Oriental  nations,  consisted  for-  45, 
merly  in  their  cavalry.  Accustomed  to  Turkiah 
ride  from  their  infancy,  the  Turks  are  cavalry, 
daring  and  skillful  horsemen,  and  in  the  use  of 
the  sabre  decidedly  superior  to  any  nation  of 
Christendom.  Traveling  of  every  sort  is  per- 
formed ou  horseback,  and,  from  constant  prac- 
tice, a  degree  of  skill  and  hardihood  is  acquired 
in  the  management  of  their  steeds  rarely  attain- 
ed either  in  the  manage  or  the  hunting-field  of 
western  Europe.  The  Turkish  cavalier  plunges 
into  ravines,  descends  break-neck  scaurs,  as- 
cends precipices,  and  scales  hill-sides,  from 
which  the  boldest  English  hunters  would  recoil 
with  dread.  Seated  on  their  high  saddles,  with 
a  formidable  peak  before  and  behind,  with  stir- 
rups so  short  that  their  knees  are  up  to  their 
elbows,  and  the  reins  of  a  powerful  bit  in  their 
hands,  the  Turkish  horseman  pushes  on  with 
fearless  hardihood  at  the  gallop,  confident  in 
his  sure-footed  steed,  and  in  his  own  power,  if 
occasion  requires^  instantly  to  pull  him  back 
on  his  haunches.  With  equal  readiness  he  gal- 
lops with  his  redoubtable  sabre  in  his  hand, 
up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  muskets,  or 
charges  his  heaviest  batteries,  or  plunges  down 
a  precipitous  path  on  which  a  chasseur  can 
with  difiiculty  keep  his  footing.  Woe  to  the 
enemy  which  incautiously  advances  into  a 
rocky  country  without  having  his  fianks  and 
rear  adequately  explored  I     Two  or  three  tur- 

*  Eton  gives  the  following  aa  the  military  atrength  of 
Turkey  in  the  end  or  the  eighteenth  oentory : 

Cavalry 181,000 

Janizary  Infkotry 907,000 

388,000 
Deduct  Ibr  gairisona,  Ae 802,000 

Diaposable 186,000 

—Eton's  Survey  of  Ttxrkuk  Empire^  372. 
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bans  are  first  seen  eantiously  peeping  above  the 
summit  of  the  ravines,  or  through  the  brush- 
wood by  which  the  bridle  path  is  beset;  for  a 
few  seconds  they  disappear,  when  suddenl}*^  a 
rush  is  heard,  the  clatter  of  sabres  and  hoofs 
rings  on  all  sides,  and  these  redoubtable  horse- 
men, with  deafening  shouts,  precipitate  them- 
selves from  all  quarters  on  the  unfortunate  bat- 
talion which  has  advanced  into  the  toils.  The 
,  V  glorious  victory  of  Bajazet  over  the 

34 ;  i^!S^    French  chivalry  at  Yama,  in  1468, 
tini.  Gasrre   and  of  the  Grand  Vizier  over  Peter 
mnira  Im      the  Great,  on  the   Pruth,  in  1711, 
^^ures,   s,     ^^  mainly  gained  by  the  aid  of 
the  incomparable  horse.  ^ 
But  the  Osmanlis  have  lost  this  great  advan- 
46.        tage  by  the  results  of  the  wars  with 
Ttaeadnm-  Russia  during  the  last  century.     By 
rS^»\^  the  successive   acquisitions    of  the 
thisrespeet  Grimea,  Oczakow  with  its  territory, 
are  now       and  Bessarabia,  the  Russians  have 
*«•*•  not  only  got  a  valuable  sea-coast,  on 

which  they  have  built  the  rising  harbor  of 
Odessa,  the  Dantzic  of  the  Euxine,  but  they 
have  gained  the  advantage,  inestimable  in  East- 
ern war,  of  having  gai  the  nomad  tribes  on  their 
«ufe--of  having  arrayed  against  Asia  the  forces 
of  Asia  itself  Immense  has  been  the  influence 
of  this  decisive  change  on  the  relative  positions 
and  fortunes  of  the  great  contending  powers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  territory 
thus  acquired  bjr  Russia,  the  Scythia  of  the 
ancients,  is  precisely  that  from  whence  the 
clouds  of  horsemen  have  issued  who  have  de- 
termined so  many  important  events  in  history 
— who  repelled  the  mvasion  of  Cyrus — who 
destroyed  the  army  of  Dariua— who  rolled  back 
the  phalanx  of  Alexander.  What  the  Russians 
have  gained  by  these  important  acquisitions 
the  Turks  have  lost,  and  this  has  entirely 
altered  the  relative  positions  of  the  contending 
partiea  The  fate  which  befel  Peter  the  Great 
on  the  Pruth  in  1711— that  of  being  starved 
out  in  the  midst  of  his  armed  squares  by  clouds 
of  light-horse— would  now  be  the  inevitable 
fate  of  any  Turkish  army  which  should  ad- 
vance into  the  same  plains;  and,  strange  to 
Bay,  m  the  present  (1853)  war  with  the  Rus- 
« ViieniioL  "*''^  ^^®  principal  deficiency  which 
li,  15,  lir  the  Turks  have  experienced  is  in  light 
horse.* 

Deprived  of  the  powerful  aid  of  their  light 
^  horse,  the  main  strength  of  the  Turk- 
In  whai  the  ^^.  »rmiea  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
•ireDstb  of  skill  with  which  they  manage  their 
^J^  arms,  the  perfection  of  their  mark, 
,lgj^  ■  either  with  muskets  or  cannon,  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  same  men 
can,  from  their  previous  habits  of  life,  discharge 
the  duties  either  of  a  foot-soldier  or  cavalier. 
Every  Turk  is  armed— the  more  easy  in  circum- 
stanc^  magnificently  so..  Most  of  the  better 
class  have  either  a  horse,  or  have  been  trained 
from  infancy  to  the  duties  of  horsemanship.  If 
a  spahi  loses  his  steed,  he  throws  himself  into 
the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  seizes  the  first  firelock 
he  can  find,  and  makes  a  steady  grenadier ;  if  a 
ianizary  loses  his  musket,  he  mounts  the  first 
horse  he  can  seize,  and  uses  his  redoubtable 
eimeter  as  skillfully  as  any  cavalier  in  the 
army.  This  thorough  command  of  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  war,  which  is  universal  in  the  Turk- 


ish population,  who  are,  literally  speaking,  a 
nation  of  warriors,  renders  them  at  once  more 
formidable  as  individuals,  and  less  so  in  masses^ 
than  the  soldier  of  western  Europe,  who  has  no 
such  individual  prowess  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
trusts  only  to  his  steadiness  in  the  rauks,  and 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  comrades. 
If  worsted  in  a  serious  encounter,  the  Turks,  in 
their  own  country,  and  knowing  its  by-paths, 
generally  disperse ;  the  Russians,  far  from  their 
hume  and  kindred,  fall  back  upon  their  fellow- 
soldiers,  and  combat,  back  to  back,  to  the  last 
man.  The  Ottoman  array,  like  the  Yendeans 
or  Spaniards,  dissolves*  upon  defeat,  and  the 
late  commander  of  a  mighty  host  finds  himself 
surrounded  only  by  a  few  attendants.  "When 
you  have  once  given  the  Turks  a  good  beating," 
said  one  who  knew  them  well  (Prince  Cobourg), 
•you  are  at  ease  with  them  for  the  whole  cam- 
paign." But  the  armed  force  often  reassem- 
bles as  quickly  as  it  had  dissolved,  and,  again 
issuing  from  their  homes  and  their  retreats, 
the  undaunted  Turks  enter  a  second 
time  on  the  career  of  glory  and  plun-  J^?!"'^ 
der.*  ' 

The  Turkish  armies  are  little  to  be  appre- 
hended now  in  pitched  battles  in  the  .g 
open  field,  and  their  strength  consists  Where  are 
rather  in  the  defense  of  a  woody,  the  Turks 
broken,  or  intiicate  country,  where  "°^  ■trong- 
the  individual  courage  and,  skill  in  **^  ^"  ^" " 
the  use  of  arms  which  they  possess  may  be 
brought  into  play.  We  read  frequently,  in  the 
ancient  wars  of  the  Ottomans  with  the  Austrians^ 
and  Russians,  of  bodies  of  seventeen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  thousand  men  defeating  a  hun- 
dred and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Turks; 
and  this  would  probably  still  be  the  fate  of  a 
Turkish  array,  should  it  venture  to  meet  the 
disciplined  battalions  of  Europe  in  the  open 
field.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  they 
come  to  fight  in  a  broken  or  woody  country. 
The  rolling  fire  of  the  Russian  square  generally, 
in  the  plains,  repels  the  fierce  charge  of  the 
Turkish  swarm ;  but  the  case  is  widely  different 
when  the  Osmanlis  are  posted  on  the  rocks  or 
in  the  thickets  of  the  Balkan,  where  they  can 
at  leisure,  and  comparatively  free  from  danger, 
take  aim  at  their  adversaries.  There  their  cool 
iind  practiced  eye  and  steady  hand  tells  with 
desperate  effect  upon  the  hostile  columns,  and 
the  brave  and  steady  array  of  the  Muscovites 
often  melts  away  before  the  deadly  ayetereni,  74, 
fire  of  an  unseen  but  indomitable  80 ;  Valentini' 
opponent*  ^»  ^■ 

It  results  from  the  same  circumstances,  that 
the  Turks  are  the  most  foi-midable 
of  all  enemies  in  the  defense  of  for-  Turkish  forti- 
tified  places.  The  Turkish  system  fications,  and 
of  fortification  and  mode  of  defense  °^^  ^^^ 
is  essentially  different  from  those  *'°^°*  '*"™* 
of  western  Europe.  It  has  few  outworks,  often 
none;  and  scarce  any  of  the  appliances  which 
the  genius  of  Yauban  invented  to  add  to  the 
natural  strength  of  places.  There  are  neither 
ravelins,  nor  lunettes,  nor  covered- ways  around 
their  fortified  places.  The  town,  in  the  form 
which  the  natural  circumstances  of  the  ground 
has  given  it,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  strong 
wall,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  deep  ditch.  A  few 
bastions  or  round  towers  here  and  there  pro- 
ject beyond  the  general  line,  and  form  kind  of  i 
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lient  angles,  often  filled  with  enormous  gabions. 
Along  the  crest  of  the  parapet  is  placed  a  line  of 
eabioosy  between  whicn  are  the  embrasures,  firom 
behind  "^hich  the  besieged  fire  in  perfect  secu- 
rity on  the  besiegers.  Along  the  parapet  are  also 
E laced,  at  certain  distances^  square  loopholed 
lockhouses,  built  of  brick,  intended  to  sweep 
the  ramparts  in  the  event  of  the  breach  being 
mounted,  which  often  occasions  a  serious  loss  to 
the  besiegera  They  have  a  way  also  of  station- 
ing musketeers  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  who 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  effect  a  re- 
treaty  in  case  of  need,  by  a  subterra- 
63  64."  neous  passage  worked  out  below  the 
'  ramparts.^ 

Their  mode  of  defending  these  foi-tified  towns 
^  is  as  peculiar,  and  as  different  from 
Their  mode  the  European,  as  the  fortifications 
of  defend-  themselveSb  They  disquiet  them- 
ingthem.  ^^i^^s  little  with  the  enemy's  ap- 
proaches, seldom  even  fire  at  the  working-  par- 
ties in  the  trenches,  but  occasionally  amuse 
themselves  with  discharging  round  shot  from 
their  ^uns  at  single  figures  in  the  distance. 
Even  the  breaching  of  the  rampart,  considered 
as  so  serious  a  matter  in  ordinary  European 
war,  gives  them  very  little  uneasiness  Their 
whole  efforts — and  on  such  occasions  they  are 
great  indeed — are  concentrated  on  the  interior 
defenses  within  the  rampart,  which  is  chiefly 
valued  as  affordins  a  covering  to  their  con- 
struction. The  whole  approaches  to  the  interior 
of  the  city  are  there  retrenched  in  the  strongest 
manner:  huge  barricades  of  wood  bar  the  en- 
trance into  the  streets;  while  at  every  door, 
every  window,  every  aperture,  are  stationed 
two  or  more  Turks,  armed  with  their  excellent 
fusils,  who,  with  deadly  aim,  open  a  close  and 
sustained  fire  on  their  assailants.  The  house- 
tops, which  are  all  flat,  are  crowded  with  mus- 
keteers, who  in  like  manner  rain  a  shower  of 
balls  upon  the  enemy.  So  great  is  the  effect 
of  this  concentric  fire,  that  in  general  the  head 
of  the  assaulting  column  is  swept  away  the  mo- 
ment it  reaches  the  summit  of  the  trench ;  for 
the  fire  is  quite  incessant,  as  each  Turk  has 
two  muskets,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  girdle, 
which  they  aim  with  practiced  skilL  If  these 
dangers  are  surmounted,  and  the  assaulting  co- 
lumn succeeds  in  making  ita  way  into  the  streets 
or  gardens  within  the  rampart,  a  danger  not 
less  formidable  awaits  them ;  for  it  is  instantly 
assailed  on  all  sides  by  a  mass  of  Turks,  with 
their  cimeter  in  their  right  hand,  and  their 
short  sword  in  their  left,  with  which  they  cut 
at  their  opponents,  and  parry  their  thrusts ;  and 
in  tliat  mortal  strife  it  has  been  often  proved 
that  the  European  bayonet  is  no  match  for  the 
Turkish  sabre.  So  deadly  are  these  methods 
of  defense,  that  several  repelled  assaults  of  ill- 
fortified  Turkish  towns  have  cost  more  to  the 
besiegers  than  the  entire  reduction  of  the  best- 
constructed  citadels  of  Vauban  and  Cohorn. 
Witness  the  unsuccessful  assault  on 


—  -  -  —  __y-_ 

besiegers  8000  men;^  and  that  of 


Lnl'";  uw°"  Roudschuck  in  1810,  which  cost  the 
rope,  c.  ixix.  ' 

♦  79. 

Brahilow  in  1828,  which  was  re- 
«1  S"""*'      pulsed  with  the  loss  of  8000  men 

'  Killed  and  wounded.' 

A  very  simple  cause  explains  this  obstinate 
defense  of  fortified  cities  by  the  Turks :  it  is 
liecessity.  The  whole  male  inhabitants  capable 


of  bearing  arms  are  arrayed  in\  defense  of  the 
place.     A  city  of  80,000  citizens 
will  array  on  its  walls  10,000  war-  />.„*' L,.^ 
riors,  eaci  of  whom,  trained  from  ^S^^^" 
inffmcy  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  fenoe  of  ford- 
splendidly  equipped  with  his  own  ft?.jS?  **' 
weapons  of  defense,  forms  at  once 
a  valuable  soldier.      They  fight  desperately, 
because,  like  the  citizens  of  towns  in  antiquity, 
they  have  nothing  to  hope  in  the  event  of  cap- 
ture.   The  male  mhabitants  will  all  be  put  to 
the  sword,  the  young  women  sold  for  slaves,  or 
swept  into  the  Turkish  harem ;  the  entire  for- 
tunes of  the  inhabitants  drawn  into  the  coffers 
of  the  sultan  or  victorious  pacha.    The  com- 
mander himseli^  if  he  escape  oeath  at  the  hands 
of  the  assailants,  is  almost  sure  to  meet  it  at 
those  of  the  sultan.    Misfortune  is  punished  in 
the  same  way  as  misconduct,  and  no  amount 
of  previous  sidll  or  valor  in  defense,  can  save 
the  governor  who  has  lost  his  fortress  from  the 
bowstring.    Thus  the  Turks  in  fortified  towns 
make  a  resolute  defense,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  Russians  do  in  the  open  field:  they 
have  no  hope  of  safety  in  flighty  their 
only  chance  is  in  standing  resolutely  54  J^^"** 
together.'  * 

Although  the  Turks,  prior  to  the  ffreat  change 
made  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  the  mib-  ^^ 
tary  organization  of  the  empire,  had  Russian 
few  regular  troops,  and  none  disci-  mode  of 
plined  after  the  European  fashion,  Swks*^* 
yet  the  vast  feudal  militia  they  could 
at  any  time  call  out  was  extremely  formidable, 
from  the  perfect  aims,  and  entire  command  of 
them,  which  every  member  of  it  possessed,  and 
the  individual  courage  by  which  they  were 
animated.  The  Russians  and  Austrians,  at  least 
till  the  more  recent  wars,  were  almost  always 
greatly  inferior  in  number ;  and  as  so  large  a 
prQportion  of  the  Turkish  armies  in  those  days 
was  cavalry,  this  disproportion,  by  enabling 
the  enemy  to  surround  them,  often  exposed  the 
Christian  forces  to  tlie  greatest  danger,  espe- 
cially as  the  scene  of  conflict  generally  was  the 
level  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
They  were  tnus  driven  by  necessity  to  adopt 
the  tactics  which  could  alone,  in  the  open  field, 
enable  them  to  resist  such  formidable  and  su- 
perior enemies.  This  consisted  in  constantly 
forming  square  when  the  moment  of  decisive 
action  amves.  These  squares  were  generally 
of  five  or  six  battalions  each,  with  artillery  at 
the  angles,  capable  of  firing  on  either  side 
which  might  be  assailed.  They  advance  into 
battle  drawn  up  in  this  form,  and  the  squares 
moving  forward  in  the  oblique  order  in  echelon ; 
so  that  the  leading  square  is  protected  at  least 
on  one  side  and  rear  oy  the  fire  of  those  which 
follow  it.  If  broken,  the  square  endeavors  to 
form  a  still  smaller  body  in  the  same  array,  and 
often  becomes  reduced  to  knots  of  a  dozen  men 
— for  the  troops  are  all  aware  that  flight  is  in- 
stant death  under  the  sabre  of  the  Osmanlis, 
and  their  only  chance  of  salvation  is 
in  the  roUins  fire  which  issues  from  ]  J^J"*^* 
the  sides  of  tneir  steady  squares.'  * 

Notwithstanding  tne  declining  military 
strength  of  the  Turkish  empire,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  of  conquest,  for  nature  has  furnish- 
ed it  with  a  triple  line  of  defense,  which  it  is 
difficult  even  for  the  greatest  military  skill  and 
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Btrength  to  overoome.  Hie  first  of  these  oon- 
aists  in  the  plains  of  Wallachia  and 
Tripte  barw  Moldavia,  wnich,  from  their  physical 
rier  wUcti  conformation  and  the  habits  of  their 
deftnds       inhabitants,  oppoee  great  obstacles 

TOrie'*'"*  *®  ^^  invading  army.  The  greater 
■  part  of  the  country,  the  Scythia  of 
the  aneientS)  consists  of  wide  level  plains,  and 
which  afford  comparatively  few  resources  for 
a  considerable  army.  There  are  few  roads  in 
the  country,  and  such  as  exist  are  speedily  cut 
up,  and  become  nearly  impracticable  by  the 
passage  of  any  large  quantities  of  artillery  or 
carriages  over  theno.  The  constant  wars  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Russians,  of  which  this 
country  has  long  been  the  theatre,  has  rendered 
the  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  averse  to  till- 
age. They  trust  in  a  ereat  degree  to  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  soil  and  growth  of 
nature,  which  covers  the  earth  in  spring  with 
a  luxuriant  herbage,  and  in  sununer  with  crops 
of  the  richest  hay.  But  in  autumn  even  this 
resource  fails;  the  long  droughts  parch  the 
surface  of  the  soil;  vegetation  is  burnt  up, 
huge  gaps  and  crevices  appear — and  an  invad- 
ing army,  the  prey  of  fevers  and  contagious 
disorders,  finds  neither  Water  nor  resources  in 
the  thirsty  soil  wherewith  to  subsist  the  troopa 
Hence  it  is  that  it  has  at  all  times  been  felt  of 
such  importance  to  pass  over  this  wasted  land 
debatable  in  spring,  when  the  herbM^e  of  the 
plains  might  afford  subsistence  for  the  horses 
and  herds  of  cattle  which  accompanied  the 
army ;  and  that  the  fiite  of  a  campaign  is  so 
much  dependent  upon  possession  of  the  coast, 
and  command  of  the  sea,  in  order 
36  aa!"  ^  insure  getting  up  supplies  by 
*  water.'  . 

The  second  defense  of  Turkey  consists  in  the 
^  line  of  the  Danube,  which  covers 

The  Danube  the  whole  northern  provinces  of  the 
asafirooUer  empire.  This  noble  river,  which, 
stream.  when  it  approaches  Belgrade,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey,  is  already  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  broad,  flows  throngn  the  whole  of 
Turkey  with  a  rapid  current,  which  renders 
the  construction  ox  bridges  over  it  always  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  sometimes  impossible.  It 
is  often  intersected  by  largo  islands,  but  they 
do  not  facilitate  the  passage,  for  the  current, 
broken  bv  rocks,  flows  round  them  in  foaming 
surges  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  right 
bank,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Bulgaria,  is  in  general  higher  than  the  left, 
which  limits  the  plain  of  Wallachia ;  and  in 
many  places  bold  rocks  or  steep  banks  of  clay 
form*^  as  it  were,  the  natural  ramparts  of  Tur- 
key behind  this  formidable  wet  ditch.  This 
barrier,  naturally  strong,  is  rendered  doably  so 
by  the  resources  of  art  and  the  desolate  state 
of  the  country.  Silistria,  Brahilow,  Roudschuck, 
and  Widdin,  are  the  chief  of  the  fortresses  upon 
its  banks,  with  the  siege  of  which  every  war 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks  commences^ 
and  which  are  never  reduced  but  aHer  a  most 
obstinate  defense,  and  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
men.  The  waste  of  human  life  in  these  sieges^ 
which  are  generally  prolonged  to  the  close  of 
the  season  by  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  Turks, 
is  much  augmented  by  the  unhealthy  nature 
of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in 
the  autumnal  months,  and  the  quantity  of 
Vol.  n.— B 


grapeS)  which,  growing  amidst  beds  of  ro8«i 

on  the  sunny  slopes,  and  eagerly  devoured  bj 

the  northern  invaders,  spread  among 

them  the  destnictive  scourge  of  dys-  aZ  m."***** 

entery.** 

The  last  and  most  important  barrier  of  Con- 
stantinople is  the  Balkan,  which,  ^ 
stretching  from  east  to  west  the  The  Balkan, 
whole  breadth  of  Turkey,  presents 
the  very  greatest  obstacle  to  any  invading 
army.  This  celebrated  range,  the  Mount 
Haemus  of  antiquity,  is  far  inferior  to  tha 
Pyrenees^  the  Alps,  or  the  Caucasus  in  altitude 
and  ruggedness ;  but  it  is  superior  to  either  in 
the  difficulties  which  it  opposes  to  the  march 
of  armies.  This  is  often  the  case  with  com- 
paratively low  ranges  of  hiUs,  which  afford  a 
stronger  line  of  defense  than  mountains  of  tha 
greatest  elevation.  The  Alps  never  prevented 
the  march  of  the  French  into  Italy ;  the  Cau- 
casus was  penetrated  by  the  Russians;  even 
the  Himalaya  was  pierced  by  the  battalions  of 
Britain :  but  from  the  hills  of  Torres- Vedraa 
the  arms  of  Napoleon  permanently  recoiled; 
and  it  required  two  years  of  harrassing  warfart 
on  the  part  of  England,  to  expel  six  thousand 
naked  savages  in  Kaffirland  from  the  recesses 
of  the  Waterkloof.  The  reason  is^  that  lofty 
mountain-ranges  are  always  intersected  bj 
deep  valleys,  the  crests  of  which  can  be  sur- 
naounted  at  a  comparatively  moderate  eleva- 
tion, and  with  little  difficulty;  while  inferior 
heights  are  intersected  by  gullies  and  water- 
courses, and  generally  covered  with  forests^ 
brushwood,  or  thickets,  which  can  only  be  cut 
through  at  an  immense  expense  of  time  and 
labor.  This  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  Balkan, 
which,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  Danube  at  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  to  the 
south,  presents  a  wooded  and  intricate  ridge 
about  tnirty  miles  broad,  which  must  be  ci'ossed 
before  the  plains  of  Roumelia  are  reached,  or 
Constantinople  is  approached.  It  is  not  in 
general  higher  than  the  Vosges  Mountains  near 
Kaiserslautern,  the  Mont  Tonnerre  in  the  li- 
moasin,  or  the  Lammermoors  in  Scotland ;  but| 
nevertheless,  it  took  two  centuries  of  almost 
ceaseless  warfare  before  the  Russians  crossed 
this  formidable  barrier.  The  very  desolation 
of  the  country  and  benignity  of  the  climate 
augment  its  defensible  character.  It  is  trav- 
ersed only  by  bridle-paths,  which,  without  any 
regard  to  a  gradual  slope,  ascend  hills  and  de- 
scend gullies  inaccessible  to  chariots  or  artil- 
lery; and  where  the  rocky  heights  on  either 
side  are  not  covered  with  forest  or  brush  wood, 
they  are  laid  out  in  thick  orchards,  which  op- 
pose almost  the  same  impediment  to  an  advan- 
cing army.f  In  their  wooded  intricacies^  the 
superiority  of  the  Russian  tactics  and  discipline 
is  m  a  great  measure  lost :  war  can  no  longer 
be  conducted  by  the  action  of  masses,  but 
comes  to  depend  on  individual  hardihood  and 

*  '*  With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brigtaier  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue. 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose. 
And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage  aa  it  grows." 

Gkat. 
t  Its  woody  character  was  the  same  in  ancient  times, 
as  is  attested  In  the  well-known  lines  of  Virgil— 
**  O,  quia  me  gelidis  in  vaUibus  Haemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramonim  protegat  umbra  !'* 

ViBOU.,  Qearg.  lib.  U. 
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skill ;  and  in  the  prolonj^d  stnigglee  and  hand- 
I  ]^^^  to-hana  conflicta,  the  deadly  aim  and 
Bran,  vii.  perfect  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  of 
738,720;  the  Mussuhuans  have  often  proved 
\^entiiii,    ^^^  ^  ^j^^  jjj^g^.  powerful  columns 

^  of  the  Muscovites.^ 

So  great  are  these  difficulties,  that^  notwith- 
^  standing  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
Country  Im-  Ottoman  power  duriog  the  last  cen- 
tween  the  tury,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1829 
c***'^^**  that  the  Russian  forces  succeeded 
nople.  ^^  passing  the  Balkan  and  reaching 

Adrianople,  and  then  it  was  only 
with  an  army  not  exceeding  25,000  men.  The 
best  military  authorities  have  declared  that 
the  passage  of  the  Balkan  need  not  be  attempt- 
ed with  less  than  140,000  men,  which  large 
force  would  only  leave  60,000  disposable  to  ad- 
vance  upon  Constantinople.*    When 

•  Valcntinl,  ^ijjg  barrier,  however,  is  surmounted, 

*  '  the  defenses  of  Constantinople  are 
carried ;  and  unless  a  force  capable  of  keeping 
the  field  and  repelling  the  enemy  in  Uie  open 
country  exists,  nothing  remains  to  the  Turks 
but  submission.  From  the  southern  face  of  the 
Balkan  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  the  country 
is  entirely  open,  and  for  the  most  part  unculti- 
vated. Luxuriant  herbage,  coming  up  to  the 
horses'  girths,  at  once  attesting  the  nches  of 
the  soil,  and  showing  the  oppression  of  the  gov- 
ernment, continues  up  to  the  gates  of  the  cap- 
ital In  this  open  and  level  country  there  is 
no  defense  whatever  against  an  invading  army, 
especially  if  it  possesses  the  superiority  in  lignt 
horse  which  the  Russians,  ever  since  uieir  con- 

?[uest  of  the  nomad  nations,  decisively  enjoy, 
f  a  hostile  army  reaches  Constantinople,  the 
conquest  of  the  city  is  easy,  and  can  not  be 
long  averted.  The  ancient  walls  still  remain  in 
imposing  majes^,  but  they  are  in  many  places 
mouldering,  and,  by  cutting  off  the  aqueducts 
which  supply  the  city  with  water,  it  may  easily 
be  starved  into  submission.  The  old  cisterns, 
of  enoimous  magnitude,  constructed  by  the  Ro- 

*  Ubicini,  366,  man  emperors  to  guard  against 
869;  darkens  this  danger,  still  exist;  but  they 
Jll^%'l^^J'  are  m  part  filled  up,  are  no  longer 
Constantinople,  water-tight^  and  could  not  now  be 
373.  applied  to  their  destined  purpose.' 

It  results  from  these  peculiarities  in  the  phys- 
57  leal  situation  of  Turkey,  that  tne 

The  command  command  of  the  sea,  or  the  sup- 
er the  sea,  or  port,  or  at  least  the  neutrality  of 
ASstriMr^-  Austria,  iseMential  to  a  successful 
sential  to  the  irruption  into  the  plains  of  Rou- 
niccemof  melia  by  the  forces  of  the  Czar. 
Russia.  j^Q  amount  of  force,  how  great  so- 

ever, at  the  command  of  the  Muscovite  generals, 
con  relieve  them  of  this  necessity ;  on  the  coii- 
trary,  it  only  renders  it  the  more  imperious. 
Turkey  is  defended  by  the  effects  of  its  own 
oppression:  it  has  rendered  its  territory  a  wil- 
derness, through  which  the  enemy,  without  sup- 
plies brought  by  the  Danube  or  the  sea,  can 
not  pass.  External  support  is  indispensable. 
It  is  impossible  by  land-carriage  to  brinff  up 
the  requisite  supplies  for  a  large  army  from 
Sevastopol  and  Oaesso — a  tract  of  nearly  seven 
hundrea  miles,  in  great  part  without  roads 
practicable  for  wheel  carnages.    Equally  im- 

Eossible  is  it  to  find  in  the  desert  plains  of 
^oumelift.the  requisite  supplies  for  the  support 


of  an  army  capable  of  threatening  Constantino- 
ple. The  Russians  in  modem  Turkey,  like  the 
Romans  of  old  in  invading  Caledonia,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  must  advance  by  the  sea-side. 
Accordingly,  in  1828,  in  addition  to  the  for- 
tresses on  tne  Danube,  it  was  deemed  essential, 
before  attempting  to  cross  the  Balkan,  to  re- 
duce the  seaport  of  Varna.  The  support  of 
Austria,  however,  may  render  it  possible  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  a  fleet  on  the 
Euxine,  if  the  command  of  all  the  fortresses  on 
the  Danube  has  been  obtained ;  because  from 
the  rich  plains  of  Hungary  ample  supplies  even 
for  the  largest  army  may  oe  obtained,  and  from 
these  fortresses,  as  a  secure  base,  ulterior  oper- 
ations to  the  southward  might  be  conducted. 
Thence  it  was  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  so 
readily  and  powerfully  intervened  in  favor  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1849;  he 
knew  that  he  would  march  through  Jq'^J"**"*' 
Hungary  to  Constantinople.^  ' 

The  principal  defense  of  the  Balkan,  against 
an  enemy  approaching  from  the  north, 
consists  in  tne  fortified  camp  of  Schum-  schiunla. 
LA.  This  celebrated  stronghold  has 
borne  so  important  a  part  m  aJl  the  last  wars 
between  the  Turks  ana  Russians,  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  indispensable  to  the  understanding 
of  the  last  and  most  important  of  them.  It  is 
a  considerable  town,  containing  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  lying  upon  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Balkan,  and,  seen  from  the  plains 
of  Bulgaria  as  you  approach  it  from  the  north- 
ward, resembles  a  triangular  sheet  spread  upon 
the  mountains,  as  Algiers  does  when  seen  from 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not 
regularly  fortified  like  the  fortresses  of  Flan- 
ders, but  still  it  is  very  strong,  and  can  not  be 
reduced  but  by  a  very  large  army.  A  promon- 
tory of  the  Balkan,  in  the  forni  of  a  horse-shoe, 
surrounds  its  sides  and  rear,  which  is  covered 
with  thick  and  thorny,  brushwood,  extremely 
difficult  of  passage,  and  affording  an  admirable 
shelter  to  tne  skilled  Turkish  marksmen.  The 
town  itself  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and 
high  wall,  flanked  by  the  square  towers  for 
musketeers  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Turkish 
fortresses.  It  forms  the  centre  of  the  intrench- 
ed camp,  which  shuts  it  in  on  every  side.  Its 
freat  extent,  the  steep  declivities,  wooded 
eights,  and  rocky  precipices  which  surround 
it,  render  it  extremely  strong,  and  the  nature 
of  the  adjoining  hills,  impassable  for  artillery, 
secure  it  from  the  dangers  of  bombardment 
A  stream  of  pure  and  perennial  water  flows 
through  its  centre,  amply  sufficient  for  a  gar- 
rison of  any  amount  All  the  roads  from  the 
north  over  the  Balkan,  whether  from  Rouds- 
chuck,  Silistria,  or  Isniael,  intersect  each  other 
in  this  fortress,  which  thus  becomes  a  strate- 
getical  point  of  the  very  highest  importance; 
and,  garidsoned  by  thirty  thousand 
janizaries,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  !7  40"'^ 
pass,  and  difficult  to  reduce.*  * 

If  its  natural  defenses  are  alone  considered, 
the  Abiaug  Provinces  of  Turkey  are 
more  bountifully  dealt  with  even  ^,1^10  de- 
than  its  dominions  in  Europe.    The  fense'of 
Cauoasub — the  continuation  of  the  Turkey, 
great  mountain-range  which,  under  Ssus'*** 
the  name  of  the  Pyrenees^  the  Alps, 
the  Carpathians^  and  the  Himalaya,  runs  like 
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a  stony  girdle  around  the  globe — forms  a  vast 
barrier  l^tween  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
Inaccessible  to  mortal  foot»  alternately  flitter- 
ing in  a  cloudless  sun,  and  enveloped  in  im- 
penetrable mists,  there 

**  The  palaces  of  nature,  whoae  vast  walla 
Have  pinnacled  in  elouda  ibelr  anowy  scalps, 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sttbtimity,  where  fbrms  and  iUls 
The  avalanche,  the  thunderbolt  of  snow,'** 

have  from  the  earliest  times  formed  the  subject 
of  imaginative  mythology  and  fabled  terrors  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Asia.  On  their 
shivering  summits  the  fancy  of  .£schylus  made 
Prometheus  expiate  his  generous  self-devotion ; 
in  their  dark  caverns  the  Argonauts  sought  the 
Golden  Fleece.  The  poetry  of  Persia,  the  tales 
of  Arabia,  make  perpetual  mention  of  these 
awful  piles  of  rock,  the  abode  of  genii  and 
magicians,  which  seemed  to  them  to  bound  the 
habitable  globe,  and  form  the  appropriate  scene 
of  punishment  for  the  rebellious  spirits.  They 
have  been  rendered  familiar  to  tne  childhood 
of  all  in  the  charming  tales  of  Scheherezade ; 
they  have,  in  our  own  time,  been  the  theatre 
of  deeds  of  heroism  rivaling  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  and  the  triumph  of  Morgarten. 
Nor  is  Sacred  History  wanting  to  complete  the 
interest  of  the  mountains  which  have  foi*med 
the  subject  of  so  many  fabled  adventures ;  for 
on  one  of  their  summits  the  ark  rested,  and  on 
the  sides  of  Ararat  the  rainbow  shone 
**  Which  first  spoke  peace  to  man." 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  Caucasus 

^        forms  a  more  important  barrier  than 

Its  value  as  either  tlie  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees;  for, 

a  military    equally  with  them,  it  runs  from  sea 

Carrier.        iq  ggjj^  hq^j  j^  is  more  inaccessible, 

and  less  penetrated  by  passes  than  either.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  consists  of  two 'vast  ranges, 
running,  like  those  of  the  Finster-Aarhorn  and 
Monte- Rosa,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  both 
terminatinff  in  a  peak  of  surpassing  magnitude 
and  elevation.    The  Elbruz  is  the  culminating 

Soint  of  the  northern  of  the  two  ranges,  and 
[ount  Ararat  of  the  southern.  Each  is  about 
15,300  feet  in  height^  or  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc. -f  The  medium 
elevation  of  the  two  chains  is  aoout  10,000  feet, 
and  their  summits  are  so  rugged  and  sharp 
that,  except  in  a  few  places  where  they  are  in- 
tersected by  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  forming 
the  well-known  passes  through  them,  they  are 
wholly  impassable  even  by  foot-soldiers.  Seen 
from  the  vast  steppes  which  stretch  to  the 
northward  from  its  front  toward  Tartary,  the 
Caucasus  presents  a  vast  barrier,  rising  insensi- 
bly from  1200  to  10,000  feet  in  height  Im- 
mense downs,  covered  with  grass,  unbroken  by 
tree,  shrub,  or  rock,  compose  the  summits  of 
the  first  range,  which  in  general  does  not  exceed 
4000  feet  in  height ;  but  their  sides  are  furrow- 
ed by  frightful  ravines,  whose  torrents  descend 

*  Btbon. 

t  The  Elbmz  has  been  onlv  once  ascended.  In  1629, 
If.  Kapfer,  of  the  Academy  or  St.  Petersburg,  with  two 
other  genUeroen,  ascended  lo  a  point  only  six  hundred 
feet  below  the  summit,  but  could  not  reach  it,  owing  to 
the  slipperiness  of  the  melting  snow.  In  the  night,  how- 
ever, a  shepherd,  named  KilTar,  taking  advantage  of  the 
fhsst,  surmounted  the  difficulties,  and  reached  the  sum- 
nut,  ftom  whence  he  was  seen  bv  the  Russian  detach- 
ment nnder  General  Emanuel,  which  was  stationed  In 
the  valley.— FoRTOH,  p.  5. 


with  irresistible  violence  amidst  broken  scaun 
and  rugged  thickets.  But  in  the  interior  range 
the  character  of -the  mountains  changes:  far 
above  the  traveler's  head  dark  forests  clothe 
their  shaggy  sides;   their  summits  ^  yomou 
start  up  into  a  thousand  fantastic  Guerre  des 
and  inaccessible  peaks,  which  repose  Russies 
in  icy  stillness  on  the  azure  firma-  iJiMur^f  *3 
ment*  ' 

Few  passes  accessible  to  troops  or  wheel- 
carriages  traverse  this  terrific  bar-  ^. 
rier.  The  principal  one,  through  Description 
which  the  great  military  road  of  of  the  passes 
Georgia  passes,  is  that  of  Vladi-  through  the 
Caucase,  or  Dariel,  which  is  defend-  •""**^' 
ed  by  fortified  block-houses  at  all  the  stations, 
and  which,  at  its  highest  point  of  elevation  at 
the  mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  is  1329  toises, 
or  7974  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  being 
about  the  height  of  the  Great  St  Bernard  in 
Switzerland.  The  pass,  in  approaching  that 
summit,  forms  the  i^Ucb  Caucancs  of  the  an- 
cients, and  is  called  by  the  Persians  **  The  Iron 
Gate."  The  next  in  point  of  importance,  and 
which  forms  the  great  Russian  line  of  communi- 
cation to  the  eastern  parts  of  Georgia,  is  that 
which  goes  by  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  Uirough 
the  famous  Uatei  of  Derhend.  This  celebrated 
pass,  the  Pilce  Alhanice  of  the  ancients,  is  fohned 
by  the  meeting  of  a  perpendicular  precipice, 
1400  feet  in  elevation,  the  last  face  of  the  Cau- 
casus, and  the  waves  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  called 
now  the  "Gates  of  Derbend,"  which  signifies 
narrow  passage.  The  Turks  call  it  Demir- 
Kapi,  or  the  "  Gates  of  Iron."  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  forms  the  western  end  of  tnis 
great  natural  barrier ;  these  fortifications,  like 
the  wall  of  China,  having  been  erected  in  an- 
cient times  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  to  avert  the 
incursions  of  the  Tartars.  They  never  had  this 
effect,  however,  for  any  length  of  time,  any 
more  than  the  wall  of  Antoninus  had  that  of 
repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  or 
the  rampart  of  Trajan  those  of  the  northern 
Germans.  The  chief  incursions  of  the  Tartars, 
which  proved  so  frightful  a  scourge  to  Persia 
and  Asia  Minor,  those  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Tim- 
our,  were  effected  by  this  pass^  through  which 
repeatedly  three  andf  four  hundred  thousand  of 
these  ruthless  barbarians  have  pass-  s  ronton  10 
ed  on  horseback,  carrying  their  for-  15 ;  Malte 
age  at  their  saddle-bows,  bent  on  Brun,vii.<», 
southern  devastation  and  plunder.*  ^' 

Asia  Minob,  which,  in  every  period  of  history, 
has  borne  an  important  part  alike  02. 

in  Asiatic  and  European  annals,  is  Description  of 
a  country  of  great  extent,  inter-  Asia  Minor, 
sected  with  a  variety  of  mountain  ranges,  and 
in  its  valleys  and  plains  abounding  with  all  the 
choicest  ffifbs  of  nature.  The  chmate  in  the 
valleys  of  Georgia,,  which  stretch  to  the  south, 
is  mild  and  temperate.  Sheltered  from  the 
chilly  blasts  of  the  north  by  the  huge  rampart 
of  the  Caucasus,  all  the  productions  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  come  to  maturity ;  and  with  them 
are  blended,  where  the  valleys  approach  the 
plain  of  Mesopotamia,  the  palm-trees,  pome- 
granates, and  aates  of  the  tropical  regions.  It 
18  on  these  sunny  slopes  that  the  Garden  of 
Eden  is  placed  by  Scripture,  and  from  thence 
that  the  human  race  set  out  in  its  pilgrimage 
through  the  globe.    On  the  banks  of  the  Kara, 
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which  descends  through  the  rival  chains  of  El- 
broz  and  Ararat  to  Uie  Caspian,  the  beauty  of 
■ature  realises  all  that  the  imagination  of  Mil- 
Ion  has  conceived  of  the  charms  of  Paradise ; 
and  it  is  rivaled  by  the  surpassing  loveliness 
of  those  of  the  Kuban,  which  forces  its  way 
through  rocky  precipices  from  the  western 
•lioulder  of  Elbruz  to  the  Black  Sea.  Vines, 
olives,  apricots,  peaches,  and  all  the  more  deli- 
cate fruits,  are  tnere  found  in  profusion ;  while 
green  pastures  nourish  innumerable  flocks  on 
the  mountain  sides;  and  the  finest  crops  of 
wheat,  maize,  and  barley,  reward  the  lalH)r  of 
the  husbandmen  at  their  feet  The  beneficence 
of  physical  nature  may  be  judged  of  by  the  ex- 
traordinary perfection  of  the  animals  of  all  kinds 
which  are  round  in  that  favored  region,  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  women,  celebrated 
over  all  the  world  as  combining  all  that  is  most 
perfect  in  the  human  figure.  Erzeroum  is  the 
capital  of  this  beautiful  region,  as  of  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  city  containiug  a  bun- 
» Remlgg's  Voy-  dred  thousand  inhabitants ;  the 
acea,  ii.  100, 190;  seat  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails,  or 
^uldensindt'e  of  the  highest  grade ;  and  of  an 
SW^^onion,  48 ;  importance  second  only  to  Con- 
Malte  Bruii,'vli.'  stantinople  in  the  government 
•8f  W-  and  defense  of  the  empire.* 

Although  Turkey  has  repeatedly  been  threat- 
^  ened  by  Russia  from  the  side  of  Asia 

Military  re-  Minor,  and  the  greatest  danger  she 
•oarcea  of  has  ever  run,  as  will  appear  in  the 
Asia  Minor,  gequel,  has  arisen  in  tnat  quarter, 
yet  the  military  resources  of  that  part  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions  are  very  great,  and  such 
as,  if  ably  led  and  fully  drawn  forth,  would 
seem  capable  of  enabling  it  even  to  assume  the 
offensive  in  that  direction.  The  Pacha  of  Erze- 
roum has,  in  time  of  war,  twenty  thousand 
regular  ti-oops  at  his  disposal,  to  which,  when 
the  strength  of  the  Osmanlis  is  fully  called 
forth,  two  hundred  thousand  hardy  and  brave 
irregulars  may  be  added,  all  admirable  horse- 
men, and,  though  undisciplined,  thoroughly 
trained  individually  to  the  use  of  arms.  The 
formidable  nature  of  this  force  arises  from  the 
foct,  that  the  Mussulmans  in  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  Turkey  form  a  decided  majority  of  tne  inhab- 
itants ;  tney  compose  twelve  millions  out  of  six- 
teen millions  of  its  entire  population.  Tliough 
not  capable  of  moving  in  masses  under  fire,  or 
meeting  the  disciplined  battalions  of  Russia  in 
the  open  field,  these  hardy  irregulars  are  most 
formidable  in  the  defense  of  woody  fastnesses 
or  rocky  heights,  often  extremely  so  in  a  swarm 
sponton,  charge,  and  inferior  to  none  in  the 
106,207;  world  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
Ubicini,  25.  ^h^y  maintain  walled  towns.* 

The  nature  of  the  country  in  Asia  Minor,  ospe- 
^  cially  between  the  Caucasus  and  its 

Mountainoaa  capital,  Erzeroum,  adds  immense- 
nature  oftbe    ly  to  its  defensible  nature  against 

—iS'^IJliLIf!.  »  northern  invader.  Extremely 
wantoiroads.  .   >  •   .  a.  :%  •       n  j^ 

mountainous,  mtersected  m  all  di- 
rections by  ranffcs  of  liills,  in  general  rugged  and 
precipitous,  and  yet  so  twisted  and  interwoven 
with  each  other  that  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
often  to  cross  over  them,  it  is  as  impervious  to 
regular  European  troops,  burdened  with  artil- 
lery and  chariots,  as  it  is  easy  of  passage  to  the 
Turkish  hordes,  who  are  seldom  troubled  with 
any  such  enoumbrance&    Fortresses  strong,  ac- 


cording to  Oriental  ideas,  and  very  difficult 
of  reduction  to  an  invader  without  artillery, 
guard  the  most  important  passes,  or  crown 
the  overhanging  cliffs.  Few  roads,  and  most  of 
them  practicab^  only  for  horses  or  foot-soldiers, 
traverse  this  rugged  region.  That  by  the  coast 
stops  at  Trebizond.  Only  one  road  fit  for  car- 
riages traverses  the  centre  of  the  country  by 
Ears  to  Erzeroum,  and  it  is  defended  by  several 
formidable  forts.  Altogether,  Asia  Minor  pre- 
sented the  greatest  possible  difficulties  to  on 
invading  army;  and  they  were  much  aug- 
mented by  the  tyrannical  nature  of  the  Turkish 
government,  which  bad  rendered  great  part  of 
the  country  a  perfect  desei-t,  and  in  all  so  thin- 
ly inhabited  as  to  be  incapable  of  fur^ 
nishiug  the  supplies  necessary  for  a  2(J**2JJ^ 
larae  army.*  * 

The  Caucasus  has,  from  the  earliest  times, 
been  the  abode  of  tribes  inured  to  05, 
privations  by  necessity,  stimulated  Tbe  Caaea- 
to  exertion  by  suffering.  It  is  a  mis-  *■"  tribea. 
take  to  suppose  that  the  great  migrations  of  the 
human  species  have  descended  from  its  snowy 
ridges.  Mountaineers  seldom  emigrate,  at  least 
in  inland  situations,  though  they  often  plunder 
the  vales  beneath ;  il  is  the  herdsmen  of  the 
plains  who  traverse  the  globe.  The  very  rigor 
of  their  climate,  the  churlishnees  of  the  soil,  the 
hardships  of  their  situation,  attach  them  the 
more  strongly  to  their  native  land. 

"  No  product  here  tbe  barren  hills  afford. 
But  man  and  steel,  tbe  soldier  and  his  sword ; 
No  vemul  bloom  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter,  lingenng,  chills  tbe  lap  oT  May. 
Yet  every  good  bis  native  wilda  impart. 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  e'en  those  bills  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fXind  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lil\s  him  to  the  storms ; 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.'** 

Much  surprise  has  often  been  expressed  in 
western  Europe  at  the  inability  of  the  Russians, 
after  above  a  century  of  conflicts,  thoroughly 
to  subdue  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus;  but 
the  wonder  will  cease  when  it  is  recollected 
what  difficulty  the  Romans,  even  with  the 
strength  of  the  Ceesars,  had  to  subdue  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Alps,  who  guarded  the  very 
gates  of  Italy,  and  how  long,  in  our  own  day. 
the  naked  Kaffirs,  who  never  could  bring  six 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  withstood  the 
strength  of  Bntain.  The  Caucasians  have  done 
no  more  with  the  Russians  than  they  have  done 
with  all  their  neighbors  for  three  thousand 
years:  plunder  is  to  them  the  condition  of  ex- 
istence; the  spoil  of  the  vales  at  their  feet^  their 
chief  excitement  in  war,  their  main  source  of 
riches  in  peace;  and  the  rueged  inaccessible 
nature  of  their  country  enables  thciu  long  to 
caiTy  on  their  depredations  with  impunity. 
The  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus,  generally 
thirty  thousand  strong,  is  inured  to  constant 
conflicts  with  the  mountaineers ;  the  great  mil- 
itary roads  through  the  range  are  only  kept 
open  by  large  bodies  of  men ;  strong  forts  are 

f>iaced  at  every  station,  and  the  very  ,  y^j^ton 
azarettos  loopholed  and  guarded,  to  907,  210/ 
Erevent  them  from  falling  into  the  MaiteUrun, 
ands  of  the  enemy.*  '^**"  ®2'  '^'• 

*  GOLOSMITB. 
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Baaed  upon  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  im- 
„  roense  advantages  which  they  derive 
BossiaD  f^^^  ^^ir  o^Q  unity,  and  the  weak- 
poiiey  of  ness  to  which  their  neighbors  are  ex- 
uaenrva-  poeed  by  their  divisions,  the  Russian 
^'^'^  policy  in  regard  to  all  of  them  has 
for  a  century  and  a  half  been  directed  to  one 
object  This  is  to  avoid  direct  cooauest  or  fla- 
grant Qsui*pation,  and  never  haxara  an  exten- 
sion of  territory  till  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  from  whom  it  is  to  be  wrested,  have 
renaered  them  incapable  of  resistance.  To  ac- 
complish this,  their  system  is  to  foment  discord 
and  divisions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
joining states,  and  protect  the  weaker  against 
the  stronger,  till  alt  effectual  means  of  resist- 
ance have  been  destroyed,  or  the  Muscovite 
strength  is  invoked  to  terminate  their  contests, 
or  defend  a  portion  of  the  people  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  rest  The  maxim  **  Divide  et  Im- 
pera  is  not  less  the  rule  of  conduct  of  the  cab- 
inet of  St  Petersburg  than  it  was  of  the  Roman 
senate,  and  now  is  of  the  English  government 
in  India.  Bjr  this  means,  the  appearance  of 
direct  aggression  is  in  general  avoided,  the  path 
of  conquest  is  prepared  before  it  is  attempted, 
and  the  dominant  power  is  frequently  on  the 
defensive  when  hostilities  actuuly  commence, 
or  it  takes  up  arms  only  on  an  urgent  and  ap- 
parently irresistible  appeal  for  protection  from 
some  suffering  people  in  its  vicmity.  It  is,  in 
truth,  the  natural  and  usual  policy  of  the  strong 
in  presence  of  the  weak,  of  the  united  when  surk 
rounded  by  the  divided ;  and  so  great  is  the  ad- 
vantage which  in  these  respects  they  possess, 
that  they  can  in  general  drive  their  future  vic- 
tims into  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
themselves  maintain  the  semblance  of  modera- 
tion, while  perseveringly  pursuing  a  system  of 
universal  conquest 
The  situation  of  Russia,  and  the  political  and 
^  religious  circumstances  of  the  people 
Bzampiesor  ^J  ^^om  she  is  surrounded,  have 
Che  applica-  contributed  no  less  than  her  internal 
tion  of  this  unity  and  strength  to  the  advantages 
pnnapia.  ^^  ^^^  derived  from  the  prosecution 
of  this  policy.  Placed  midway  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  she  touches  on  the  one  side  the  states 
torn  by  the  social  passions  of  Europe;  on  the 
other,  those  divided  by  the  divisions  of  religion 
and  race  which  distract  Asia.  United  in  am- 
bition and  feeling  herself,  she  is  surrounded  by 
countries  disturbed  by  every  passion  which  can 
afflict  or  desolate  the  worfd.  In  Poland,  the 
path  of  conquest  had  been  prepared  for  her  by 
*'  the  insane  ambition  of  a  pleoeian  noblesse, 
as  John  Sobieski  called  it,  and  the  divisions  of 
a  people  in  whom  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
the  passion  for  freedom,  or  the  inability  to  bear 
its  excitement  or  exercise  its  powers,  have  been 
the  most  conspicuous.  In  Turkey  she  found 
above  seven  millions  of  Christians  oppressed  by 
little  more  than  three  millions  of  Turts;  and  by 
raising  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  and  preach- 
ing a  emsade,  she  could  at  any  time,  at  once, 
rouse  to  the  highest  pitch  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm of  her  own  subjects,  and  proportionably 
distract  the  feelings  and  weaken  tne  strength 
of  her  opponents.  In  Asia,  where  the  Mussul- 
mans were  three  to  one,  she  enjoyed  almost  equal 
advantages,  though  of  an  opposite  description ; 
for  the  Christian  religion  had  taken  refuge  in 


the  hills  of  Georgia  from  the  sabres  of  the 
Turks  or  the  cimeters  of  the  Persians ;  and  the 
constant  attacks,  of  which  they  were  the  ob- 
jeeta,  from  one  or  other  of  these  powers,  natu- 
rally led  to  her  protection  being  invoked  by 
her  suffering  co-religionists  between  the  Euxint 
and  the  Caspian,  and  the  valor  and  hardihood 
of  the  hills  bein^  arrayed  under  her  bannen 
affainst  the  ambition  and  fimaticism  of  the 
plains. 

Peter  the  Great,  who  ftilly  appreciated  thess 
advantages  of  his  situation,  first 
made  use  of  them  and  gave  the  interreDaon  of 
earnest  example  of  uie  system  of  peter  tbe  Gnat 
Intervention.  Passionately  desir-  in  the  afflOrs  sT 
ous  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  JJJJm?**'*"' 
sensitively  alive  to  the  disadvan- 
tages unaer  which  his  subjects  labored  froa 
their  inland  and  remote  situation,  it  was  hii 
great  object  to  extend  his  frontiers  to  maritime 
stations.  By  the  conquest  of  Courland  and 
Livonia,  and  construction  of  St  Petersburg,  he 
accomplished  this  in  the  north ;  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Crimea  his  successors  effected  it  in  the 
south ;  by  tlie  interventions  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Geonria  they  brought  their  standards  down  to 
the  Caspian.  All  these  conquests,  which  en- 
tirely altered  the  position  of  Russia,  and  from 
a  remote  inland  rendered  it  a  first-rate  political 
power,  were  effected  by  Russia  taking  advan- 
tage of  her  central  situation,  and  steadily  di- 
recting her  energies  to  these  objects.  The  op- 
pression of  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  who 
were  Christians,  by  their  formidable  Mussulman 
neighbors  in  Persia  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  gave 
Peter  a  pretext  for  intervening  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Caucasus;  '*not,"  as  the  Russian  historians 
express  it,  '*  in  order  to  extend  the  limits  of  hit 
empire  by  distant  foreij^  conquests;  but  lA 
order  to  prove  the  facility  with  which  Rusail^ 
could  pusn  its  dominions  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  to  consolidltte  its  conquests,  extend  iti 
influence,  establish  regularity  in  the  relations 
of  different  states,  and  permit  the  growth,  undet 
its  powerful  shield,  of  an  order  of  things  ^ 
accessible  to  the  development  of  com-  79  ^'.^ 
mercial  relations.***  * 

Inspired  with  these  ideas,  Peter  set  out  tett 
years  after  his  disaster  on  the  Pruth,  eg. 
at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  for  the  EAabiish- 
Caucasus  and,  passing  through  the  J^SiiMs'tt 
Gates  of  Derbend  m  less  than  a  year,  ^^  cauoa- 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  sua  and  oa 
country  between  the  Enxine  and  t*»«Caapiait 
the  Caspian,  as  far  as  Astrabad.  The  Caucasus 
resounded  with  his  exploits:  the  conquerors 
of  Pultowa  were  irresistible  to  these  rude 
mountaineers;  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
hill  tribes  of  Central  Asia  felt  the  superioritT 
of  European  arms  and  discipline.  Persia  and 
Turkey  were  alike  compelled  to  yield  to  his 
ascendency;  and  by  the  treaties  of  1728  and 
1724  the  Russian  dominion  was  extended  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Araxes  and  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  Subsequently,  and  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  were  the 
theatre  of  almost  incessant  contests  betweeft 
the  Russians,  Turks,  and  Persians^  who  con* 
tended  with  each  other  for  their  possession; 
and  not  less  with  the  Caucasians  themselves 
who  seldom  allowed  the  dominion  of  any  to 
extend  beyond  the  fortified  posts  which  they 
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occupied.  But  at  length  an  important  event 
took  place,  which  cast  the  balance  decisively 
in  favor  of  Russia,  and  established  the  Musco- 
vite dominion  in  a  durable  and  solid  manner  to 
the  south  of  the  mountains.  This  was  the  be- 
quest of  George  XIIL,  Prince  of  Georgia,  who, 
himself  a  Christian,  and  feeling  that  his  Chris- 
tian subjects  could  only  be  protected  fi*om  Mus- 
sulman oppression  by  the  tutelary  arm  of  Rus- 
sia, bequeathed  his  whole  dominions 
»  Fraton,  ^^  ^g  c^ar  Paul  by  tcstementary 
^*  deed,  dated  28th  October,  1800.* 

The  death  of  Paul,  which  took  place  shortly 
after  this  event,  caused  some  delay 

Acceptance  ^^  *^®  P*'^  ®^  ^^®  Russian  ^vern- 
of  the  crown  ment  in  the  acceptance  of  this  mag- 
of  Georgia  nificent  bequest ;  but  at  length  the 
Sw*iS«-  Emperor  Alexander,  by  his  manifesto 
cnder.  of  12th  September,  1801,  declared 

Septem.  12,  his  willingness  to  accede  to  it,  from 
^^^'  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  desire  to 

protect  the  Christian  population  of  the  coun- 
try.* As  this  great  acquisition  brought  the 
Russians  into  direct  contact  with  Turkey  and 
Persia  beyond  the  great  mountain-range  which 
had  hitherto  separated  them,  it  led  to  a  decis- 
ive change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg  on  the  Caucasian  frontier. 
The  first  object  was  lo  secure  and  strengthen 
the  central  military  road  across  the  mountains 
by  Vladi-Eaukas,  and  that  was  effected,  though 
at  the  expense  of  almost  continual  hostilities 
ever  since  with  the  mountain  tribes;  with 
Turkey  and  Persia  also  she  was  involved  in 
almost  constant  warfare,  but  there  the  weight 
and  discipline  of  the  Muscovites  ere  lonsr  made 
themselves  felt.  The  fortress  of  Gandja  was 
stormed  in  1803,  and  the  whole  western  range 
of  the  Caucasus  subjected  to  Russia;  and  at 
length,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in 
the  course  of  which  her  generals  had  often 
ffreat  difficulty  in  making  head  against  the 
forces  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  Derbend,  with  its 
important  Gates,  were  carried  and  strongly 
fortified,  Baka  reduced,  Anapa  on  the  Euxine 
battered  by  a  Russian  fleet,  and  the  Muscovite 
power  established  in  a  solid  manner  on  all  the 
western  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  pachalic  of  Erzeroum.  The 
peace  of  Bucharest  with  Turkey,  in  March, 
1812,  and  of  Qulistan  with  Persia,  on  12th 
October,  1813,  gave  durable  acquisitions  of 
great  value  to  Russia,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia 
•^-for  in  the  former  it  brought  her  frontier  for- 
ward to  the  Pruth,  and  rendered  her  master 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube;  while  in  the 
latter  it  gained  for  her  the  important  district 
between  the  Araxes  and  the  Akhaltakh  ran^e, 
OB  far  as  the  chain  of  Allaghez.  These  acquisi- 
tions, besides  a  territory  of  great  extent,  ren- 
,  pj,„|^-  dered  the  Russians  mastera  of  the 
100,109.'  ''^^ole  southern  slope  of  the  Cauca- 
sus,* and  brought  their  outposts  with- 

*  "  Ce  n'est  pas  poor  accroitre  noa  forces,  ce  nVat  pas 
dana  la  vae  d'  inter^t,  ou  pour  etendre  lea  Umitea  d'un 
•mpire  deja  ai  vaste,  que  noua  acceptona  le  Ikrdeau  du 
trdne  de  Oeorgte ;  le  aentiment  de  notre  dignity,  Thonneur, 
I'liuinank^  aeule  noua  out  imposd  le  devoir  aacr^  de  ne 
paa  reaiater  aox  cria  de  aouflhince  partla  de  votre  aein,  de 
26toamer  de  voa  t^tea  lea  maux  qui  voua  affligent  eC 
a'introduire  en  G^orgie  un  gouvemement  Ibrt,  capable 
4*adniiniatrer  la  jnatice  avec^quito,  de  proc^ger,  la  vie,  et 
lea  blena  de  cbacun  et  d*etendre  aar  toua  T^gide  de  la  ioi." — 
ProclamatUm  de  PEmperew,  12tli  Sep.,  1800.  Forton,  04. 


in  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  great 
frontier  Persian  fortress  of  Erivan. 

As  the  territories  thus  acquired  by  the  Rus- 
sians, both  toward  Persia  and  Asia  jy 
Minor,  however,  were  almost  entire-  Wara  with 
ly  mountainous,  inhabited  by  semi-  tbe  Cauca- 
barbarous  tribes,  passionately  enam-  Sjju'  *°^ 
ored,  like  all  mountaineers,  of  free-  ture  ^C" 
dom,  and  long  inured  to  the  practical  Turkey  and 
enjoyment  of  its  blessings  and  its  P*"*** 
discord,  under  the  nominal  rule  of  Persia  and 
Turkey,  they  brought  them  into  almost  con- 
stant hostilities  with  the  Caucasian  tribes. 
These  rude  but  eallant  mountaineers  were  not 
long  of  discovering  the  weight  of  the  Musco- 
vite yoke.  Immense  was  uie  difference  be- 
tween its  6]^*stematic  exactions,  supported  by 
regular  armies  traversing  great  military  roads» 
every  post  of  which  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
never  abandoned,  and  the  occasional  and  trans- 
itory irruptions  of  the  pachas  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed,  wno  retired  after  their 
spoil  had  been  collected,  and  were  not  seen  for 
years  again.  Hostilities  in  consequence  broke 
out  on  all  sides;  the  power  of  Russia  was  soon 
confined  to  the  fortresses  occupied  by  its  own 
troops,  many  of  which  yielded  to  the  fierce  as- 
sault of  the  mountaineers;  and  it  was  even 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  great  military  lines  of  the 
yiadi-Kaukas  and  the  Gates  of  Derbend.  The 
courts  of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople  were  not 
^slow  in  perceiving  the  advantages  which  this 
*state  of  things  promised  to  afford  them,  espe- 
cially as  Turkey  appeared  at  that  period  about 
to  be  involved  in  hostilities  with  Russia  on  the 
Danube.  They  fomented  the  irritation,  and 
aided  the  incursions  of  the  tribes  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power;  and  at  length  an  open  war 
broke  out  between  Russia  and  Persia,  in  which 
the  question  at  issue  was,  which  was  to  become 
master  of  the  Caucasus.  The  prospect  was 
sufficiently  dark  for  Russia ;  her  aiTny  beyond 
the  Caucasus,  which  the  Czar  could  bring  into 
the  field,  consisted  only  of  eight  battalions  of 
infantr}^  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  some 
thousand  irreguUrs,  in  all  not  ten  thousand 
combatants ;  while  that  of  the  Persians  was  of 
triple  the  strength,  consisting  of  16,000  regular 
infantry,  12,000  regular  cavalry,  and  ^  „ 
8000  irregulars,  besides  24  pieces  of  i^\^' 
cannon.^ 

But  then  was  seen,  as  in  India  under  the 
guidance  of  Clive  and  Wellington,        ^^ 
what  can  be  done  by  the  vigor  and  Battle  of 
capacity  of  one   man.      The  little  Elizabeth- 
Russian  army  was  commanded  by  a  f Jgjj^"*"  ^' 
hero  destinea  to  distinguished  celeb- 
rity  in   future   times.    General    PASKKwrrcH. 
Skillfully  bringing  all  his  guns  to  bear  on  the 
Persian  centre,  he  opened  upon  it  a  concentric 
fire  of  such  severity  that  it  was  already  shaken, 
when  the  Russian  battalions,  advancing  with 
the  bayonet,  completed  its  rout    Driven  back 
in  wild  confusion,  the  whole  centre  took  to 
flight,  and  the  wings,  which  had  never  yet 
fired  a  shot,  finding  themselves  separated  and 
deserted,  fled  in  confusion.    The  whole  artillery 
aud  baggage  of  the  conquered  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  and  the  Persian  ,  _ 
forces  were  soon  driven  out  of  the  jie^^nl* 
Russian  territory,' 
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Early  next  year  operations  recommenced, 
and  tne  Rnseiana,  being  considerably 
Glorioai  reinforced,  were  able  to  brinff  16,000 
neacewiUi  Dien  into  the  field.  The  effect  was 
Persia.  decisive.  Sardar-AbadandNakhitch- 
J^g^'*»  evan  were  taken,  Ekivan  carried  by 
assault^  and  Tabriz  opened  its  gates. 
Threatened  with  destruction,  the  Persians  had 
no  resource  but  in  submiasion,  and  on  29th 
October,  1827,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  courts  of  St  Petersburg  and  Ispahan,  on 
terms  eminently  advantageous  to  the  former. 
By  this  treaty  the  Muscovite  dominions  in  Asia 
were  greatly  augmented.  The  Khanat  of 
Talish,  the  provmce  and  great  fortress  of 
Erivan,  were  ceded  by  the  Persians,  and  the 
Muscovite  dominion  came  to  include  the  holy 
mountain  of  Ararat.  In  addition  to  this^  Per- 
sia ceded  the  important  harbor  of  Anapa  on 
the  Black  Sea  to  Russia,  with  its  adjacent  ter- 
ritory. These  names  will  convey  but  little 
ideas  to  a  European  reader ;  but  it  will  aid  the 
facility  of  conception  to  say  that  it  gave  the 
Russians  the  entire  dominion  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  as  thorough  a  command  of  the  entrances 
into  Persia  as  would  be  given  to  France  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  whole  of  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  with  the.  fortresses  of  Alessan- 
106*"^'  dria  and  Mantua,  and  the  harbor  of 
'  '  Genoa,  for  an  irruption  into  Italy.' 
The  system  of  intervention,  so  successfully 
.  practiced  by  the  Russians  in  Asia, 

jj^r^  or  '^^  °^^  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^^'^  advantage  of 
WaUachia  in  Europe.  The  peculiar  situation  of 
and  Molds-  the  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Walla- 
^^'  ohia,  and  Servia,  which  adjoined  the 

fionthem  provinces  of  Russia,  gave  them  great 
advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  that  system. 
Although  the  two  former  provinces  haa  been 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  yet  they  had  never 
been  thoroughly  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
were  rather  m  the  condition  of  tributary  states 
than  provinces  of  the  empire.  They  paid  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Porte,  but  they  were  gov- 
erned by  their  own  rulers,  or  "  hospodars, '  as 
they  were  called,  who  were  nominated  by  the 
Sultan;  and  as  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants were  Christians,  they  were  chosen  in 
general  from  the  descendants  of  the  princes  of 
the  old  Byzantine  empire,  who  dwelt  at  the 
Fanar  in  Constantinople.  Servia,  a  strong 
mountainous  and  wooded  country,  had  long 
aspired  after,  and  in  some  degree  attained,  the 
blessings  of  independence.  Under  their  intre- 
pid leader,  Czerny  George,  its  inhabitants  had, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
waged  a  lone  and  bloody  war  witii  the  Otto- 
mans; and  although  it  terminated,  on  the  whole, 
to  their  disadvantage,  and  the  Turks  remained 
in  possession  of  the  principal  fortresses  in  the 
country,  and  eompelied  a  tribute  from  the  in- 
habitants, yet  their  subjection  was  more  nominal 
than  real ;  the  power  of  the  Osmanlis  did  not  in 
truth  extend  beyond  the  range  of  the  suns  of 
their  fortresses;  and  in  the  rural  districts  the 
people,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were  Christians, 
practically  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment and  independence. 

Subse<;^u6nt  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  Russians  had  repeatedly  made  such  sood 
use  of  this  distracted  state  of  the  norwem 
province  of  tb^  Ottomiui  empire,  as  to  have 


more  than  once  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  dis- 
solution. After  the  victories  of  ^^ 
Marshal  Munich  in  1789,  and  of  Rimu^  ays. 
the  Austrians  and  Russians  under  tem  of  inters 
Prince  Cobourg  in  1789,  and  the  ^*2i®°5J" 
taking  of  Belgrade,  the  Russians  ««^°«"»«»- 
were  earnestly  counseled  by  their  general  to 
march  direct  upon  Constantinople,  and  rouse  a 
national  war  by  proclaiming  the  independence 
of  the  Greeks  under  a  Christian  prince;*  and  al- 
though the  intervention  of  the  other  European 
powers  prevented  that  design  from  being  car- 
ried into  execution  at  that  time,  yet  it  was  only 
postponed.  Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
is  never  more  than  a  truce ;  the  de^j^ns  of  tha 
cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  on  Constantinople  are 
unchanged  and  unchangeable.  The  Empresi 
Catherine  christened  her  youngest  grandson, 
brother  of  Alexander,  Conatantitief  because  for 
him  she  destined  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
and  that  of  St.  Petersburg  for  the  elder  brother* 
Although  the  designs  of  immediate  conquest 
were  laid  aside  for  the  present^  the  foundation 
was  established  for  future  inroads  in  the  right 
of  intervention,  stipulated  for  the  cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg  in  the  affairs  of  Wallachia,  Molda- 
via and  Servia,  by  the  treaties  between  the 
Russians  and  Turks  in  1774,  1792,  and  1812. 
The  Divan,  pressed  by  necessity,  glad  to  avert 
or  postpone  the  cession  of  fortresses  or  prov- 
inces, and  not  foreseeing  the  use  which  would 
be  made  of  this  right;  acceded  to  it  without 
difficulty,  and  thereby  gave  the  Russians  the 
meaney  at  any  time  wnen  they  might  deem  it 
expedient,  of  availing  themselves  of  some  real 
or  imaginary  grievance,  under  which  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey  might  be 
thought  to  labor,  to  declare  war  ,  y^ 
upon  the  Porte.  All  the  subse-  57,  ss ;  Oor- 
quent  wars  between  the  two  pow-  doa's  Greek 
ers  have  taken  their  rise  from  these  f^®. o®^¥if®°» 
treaties.»t  ' 

*  **  Apr^s  la  Tictoire  qu'il  avail  reinport6e  a  Stawoat> 

Sncd,  prds  Choczim,  entre  le  Dneister  et  le  Pruth,  le 
arechal  Munich  ^crlrit  de  Jaaay  aux  eonaeUlen  de  son 
Imperatrice, '  qu'il  faUait  profiler  des  circonslanoea  fcyor- 
ablea,  et  marcher  reimu  aux  Greca^  aur  CoDataotinople, 
que  r^lan,  renthousiasme  et  Tesp^rance  de  cette  nation, 
ne  aa  retrouveraient  peut-etre  jamais  portte  i  un  pantt 

point.'"— yALENTINI,  192. 

t  This  right  of  mterverUion,  which  haa  erer  ainee 
borne  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  differencea  and  diplomat- 
ic relations  of  Ruaaia  and  Turkey,  is  (bunded  on  the  trea- 
tiea  of  Kainan^i  in  1774,  Jaaay  in  179S,  and  Bucbareat  in 
1812.  By  theae  treatiea,  Ruaaia,  after  having  conquered^ 
reatored  to  the  Porte,  flrat  the  whole,  and  afterward  a 
large  part  (^  Beaaarabia,  upon  the  following  among  othsr 
eonditiona:  1.  The  Porte  engaged  to  protect  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  churches,  without  hindering  in  any 
manner  the  ft'ee  exerciae  of  the  former,  or  putting  any  olh* 
atacle  in  the  way  of  repairing  the  latter,  or  building  new 
eburchea.  2.  To  reatore  to  the  conventa,  or  the  persona 
ftt>m  whom  they  had  been  taken,  their  landa  in  the  dia- 
tricta  of  Brahilov,  Choesiro,  and  Bender,  and  to  hold  tha 
ecclealaatica  in  that  conaideration  which  their  sacred 
office  required.  3.  To  have  regard  to  humanity  and  gen- 
erosity in  the  levying  of  taxes,  and  to  receive  them  throu^ 
deputies  to  be  choaen  every  two  yeara.  4.  That  neither 
the  pacha  nor  any  other  person  ahould  be  entitled  to  levy 
taxea,  or  make  exactions  of  any  deacrlption,  excepting 
auch  aa  were  authorised  by  decree  or  cuatom.  5.  That 
the  nativea  ahould  enjoy  all  the  advantagea  which  they  had 
in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  I V .  6.  The  provlnoea  of  M<4da- 
via  and  wallachia  were  to  be  allowed  to  have  charg^a- 
d'aflkirea  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  the  Chriatian  com- 
munion, to  watch  over  the  Intereala  of  the  Principalities, 
and  their  agents  were  to  ehjoy  the  privileges  of  erobaaa»> 
dors  by  the  law  of  nations.  1.  The  miniaters  of  Rnaals 
were  to  be  permitted  to  make  representations  in  fkvor  of 
the  PrincipsUtles,  and  complain  of  the  inftaotion  of  those 
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The  court  of  St  Petenburg  made  great  effoHs 
7Q,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
Repeated  In-  century  to  I'aiBC  the  population  of 
Mureetioneof  the  southern  provinces  of  Turkey 
the  Greeks,  ^guingt  their  Ottoman  oppressora 
With  such  success  were  their  exertions  attend- 
ed, that  more  than  ODce  the  Morea,  Albania, 
and  the  Isles,  were  roused  into  insurrection 
against  the  Turks,  and  for  some  vears  the  Morea 
was  practically  iudependent  The  effect  of  these 
insurrections,  which  were  all  in  the  end  sup- 
pressed, was  to  the  last  degree  disastrous  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  it  produced 
an  inextinguishable  and  indelible  hatred  be- 
tween them  and  their  oppressors.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  its  final  subjugation  by  the  Turks  in 
1717,  the  Peloponnesus  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain 200,000  innabitants^  but  during  the  course 
of  the  century  many  fearful  calamities  contrib- 
uted to  thin  their  number.  In  1766  a  dread- 
fol  plague  appeared,  which  carried  off  one-half 
of  tnem.  Before  they  had  well  recovered  from 
this  calamity,  the  ill-conducted  expedition  of 
Orloff  in  1770  occasioned  still  heavier  misfor- 
tunes, for  the  inhabitants  were  excited  to  re- 
bellion, and  after  having  expelled  the  Turks  at 
first,  t[iey  were  abandoned  by  the  Russians, 
and  overwhelmed  by  a  horde  of  Albanians, 
who  exercised  unbounded  cruelty  and  rapacity 
over  the  whole  country  for  the  next  ten  years. 
In  1780  these  severities  produced  another  in- 
■orrection;  and  the  Empress  Catherine,  by  send- 
ing her  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  effected  a 
powerful  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Greeks;  but 
they  were  again  abandoned  by  their  allies,  the 
Ottomans  renewed  their  oppression,  the  plague 
reappeared  in  1781 ;  and  such  was  the  devas- 
tation produced  by  these  concurring  causes, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  100,000 
aouls.  Disheartened  by  these  repeated  deser- 
tions and  misfortunes,  the  Greeks  in  the  next 
war,  which  broke  out  in  1789,  refused  to  move, 
«nd  the  Empress  transferred  her  intrigues  to 
Epirus,  where  her  agents  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  an  insurrection  of  the  Souliotes,  who  gained 
a  Drilliant  victory  over  Au  Pacha,  the  Lion  of 
Janina,  as  he  was  called,  while  the  islanders 
carried  on  for  some  monUis  a  brill- 
jGorton,!.  i^^  Y}tLt  fruitless  contest  with  the 
navy  of  Constantinople.* 

These  repeated  and  unsuccessful  insurrec- 
_  tions  had  produced  a  more  uni- 

Mutoalexae-  ^enAl  &nd  bitter  feeling  of  exas- 
aeraUon  oftbe  peration  in  Greece  against  the  Os- 
Grecka  and  manlis  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Ottoman  dominions.  Deeds  of 
cruelty  had  been  mutually  inflicted,  deadly 
threats  interchanged,   which  could  never  be 

treaiiee  wheDerer  circumstances  niighi  require  it.  8. 
Russia  reetored  the  Islands  in  the  Archipelago  which  she 
bad  conquered,  stipulating  for  the  inhabitants  the  same 
privileges,  and  for  herself  the  same  right  of  intervention, 
as  obtained  in  regard  to  the  Principalities.  9.  The  treaty 
of  Bucharest,  in  181S,  stipulated  that  the  Servians  should 
have  the  right  of  administering  their  own  aflklrs,  upon 
paying  a  moderate  ooniribntion  to  the  Pone.  It  was  nat- 
wal  and  laudable  in  the  Russian  government  to  make 
Uiese  stipulations  in  (hvor  of  their  co-religionists  in  Tur- 
key, especially  when  subjected  to  such  a  ruthless  and  des- 
potic government  as  that  of  the  Ottomans ;  but  it  was  evi- 
cent  what  innumerable  pretenses  for  Interforing  in  the  in- 
ternal aflklrs  of  Turkey  these  claims  were  calculated  to 
fkrnish.  In  truth,  they  inserted  the  noint  of  the  wedge 
which  might  at  any  time  split  the  Ottoman  empire  in 
pieces.->-See  the  treaties  in  Schosll,  TniUt  de  Pais, 
alT.  97, 503,  539. 


either  forgotten  or  foi^ven.  The  savage  dis- 
position and  arrogant  temper  of  the  Turks, 
which  is  often  obliterated  during  the  tranquil- 
lity of  peace,  reappeared  with  terrible  severity 
during  these  disastrous  contests.  Not  a  village 
in  the  Morea  but  bore  testimony  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Ottoman  torch ;  not  a  family  but  mourn- 
ed a  father,  brother,  or  son,  cut  off  by  the  Turk- 
ish aabre,  or  a  daughter  or  sister  carried  off  to 
the  captivity  of  the  Turkish  harems.  The  Turks 
had  almost  as  great  injuries  to  avenge ;  for  in 
the  political,  not  less  than  the  physical  world, 
action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite; 
and  the  cruel  law  of  retaliation  is  the  invaria- 
ble and  unavoidable  resource  of  suffering  hu- 
manity. The  disposition  of  the  Greeks,  light, 
gay,  and  volatile  as  their  ancestors  in  the  days 
of  Alcibiadcs,  rendered  them  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner accessible  to  the  influence  of  tnese  feelings, 
and  turned  the  ardent  spirit  of  an- 
cient genius  into  the  inextinguishable  i?*??**"*'* 
thirst  for  present  vengeance.*  *     ' 

The  first  dawn  of  the  Greek  revolution  ap- 
peared in  the  dubious  hostility,  and        79, 
at  last  open  rebellion,  of  Ali  Pacha. ^  Insurrection 
This  celebrated  man,  at  once  one  of  ^^^^  Pacha. 

*  Ali  Pacha  was  bom  in  a  little  village  of  Epirus,  fl-oni 
which  he  took  his  name.  Bis  fkther,  Veli-Bey,  having 
been  despoiled  of  his  share  of  the  little  paternal  inherit- 
ance by  his  elder  brothers,  engaged  as  a  private  soldier  In 
one  of  those  bands  of  nomad  adventurers  common  in  Al- 
bania, where  men  became  alternately  heroes  and  banditti. 
Having  risen  to  command  among  his  comrades,  Veli-Bey 
re-entered  his  native  village  at  the  head  of  his  band,  and 
burned  his  brothers  in  the  house  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  contention  between  them.  After  this  he  was  ap- 
Kinted  Aga  of  Tebelen,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a 
y,  named  Chamco,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  a  sav- 
age energetic  character,  in  whose  veins  some  of  the  blood 
of  Scanderbeg  is  said  to  have  flowed.  She  iransmi^ed 
to  her  son  Ali,  who  afterward  became  the  pacha,  the  en- 
ersy,  the  passions,  and  the  ferocity  of  her  race. 

Veli-Bey  died  young ;  but  his  widow  Chamco,  who  waa 
endowed  with  a  masculine  energetic  spirit  and  indomi- 
table courage,  resolved  to  preserve  for  her  children,  by 
intrigue,  the  force  of  arms,  and  the  influence  of  her  beau- 
ty, which  was  still  at  its  zenith,  the  power  wbich  her 
husband  had  acquired  in  Tebelen.  She  left  her,  retreat  in 
Tebelen,  put  on  the  dress  of  the  other  sex,  and  placing 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  the  mountain  chieft  or 
Albania,  who  were  devoted  to  her  by  admiration  for  her 
courage  and  the  influence  of  her  charms,  ventured  to 
measure  her  strength  with  the  enemies  of  her  husband's 
house,  who  contended  with  her  for  the  command  in  Tebe- 
len. She  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner ;  but,  like  the 
Greeks  of  old,  she  subdued  her  conquerors  by  her  charms, 
and  being  ransomed  by  a  young  Greek  whom  she  had  cap- 
tivated by  her  beauty,  she  re-entered  Tebelen,  where  she 
occupied  herself  for  several  years  in  the  education  of  her 
son  All  and  his  sister.  In  one  of  his  first  expeditions  he 
was  deibated,  like  Frederick  the  Great  and  Wellington. 
"  Go,  coward !"  said  she,  presenting  to  him  a  distaff, ''  that 
trade  befits  you  better  than  the  career  of  arms." 

Ashamed  of  his  defeat,  Ali  fled  from  his  paternal  home, 
discovered  a  hidden  treasure  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  cha- 
teau, where  he  had  taken  reAige  for  the  night,  enrolled 
thirty  banditti  under  his  standard,  with  whom  he  pillaged 
the  adjacent  countnr.  Surprised  by  the  troops  of  Cburd 
Pacha  of  Albania,  he  was  brought  into  his  presence  in 
order  to  be  beheaded ;  but  his  youth  and  beauty  softened 
the  heart  of  the  ferocious  chief,  who  pardoned  him,  and 
restored  him  to  his  mother  in  Tebelen.  He  then  maJried 
the  daughter  of  Delvino  Emine,  an  alliance  which  at  once 
gratified  his  love  and  fbrwarded  his  ambition.  In  conse- 
quence of  it,  he  was  secretly  engaged  in  the  first  efforts 
of  the  Greeks  to  achieve  their  Independence  in  1790,  when 
they  reckoned  on  the  support  of  Russia.  This  attempt, 
however,  proved  abortive,  and  it  led  to  All's  fhther-in-law 
being  strangled  by  the  Turks.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
pachalic  of  Delvino  by  the  Pacha  of  Argyro-K astro,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  sister  Chainitza  in  marriage.  She, 
however,  was  enamored  of  Soliman,  her  husband's  youn- 
ger brother ;  and  Ali  having  advised  his  sister  to  poison 
her  husband,  in  order  that  ehe  might  espouse  the  object 
of  her  aflbction,  and  she  having  rcnised  to  do  so,  he  insti- 
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the  most  heroic,  the  most  tyrannical,  and  the 
most  cruel  of  modem  times,'^  had,  at  the  head 
of  his  brave  and  faithful,  but  half-savi^e  Al- 
banii&s.  Ions  maintained  a  doubtful  neutrality, 
but  real  independence,  with  the  Porte,  and  it 
was  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  he  was 
at  last  subdued  which  opened  the  eves  of  Eu- 
rope most  effectually  to  tne  decline  of  tlie  Otto- 
man power.  He  preserved  a  studious  neutral- 
ity between  the  Sultan  and  the  rebellious  vas- 
sals and  indomitable  mountaineers ;  with  thirty 
thousand  disciplined  Mussulmans  under  his  or- 
ders, and  yet  maintaining  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  discontented  Greeks,  he  render- 
ed himself  an  object  of  importance  to,  and  was 
eourted  by,  both  parties.  He  turned  his  hostil- 
ity, at  the  instigation  of  the  Porte,  against  the 
Souliotes,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  favor  of  the 
Russians,  and  reduced  them  to  subjection  with 
iR^at  slaughter;  and  on  occasion  of  the  con- 
flicts of  the  Sultan  with  the  janizaries,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Adrianople  at  the  head 
of  eighty  thousand  men.  Such  was  his  influ- 
ence at  this  time  with  the  Divan,  that  his  two 
BonSk  Yell  and  Mouctar,  were  appointed  to  im- 
portant commands  in  the  Morea;  while  he 
himself,  secure  in  his  inaccessible  fortress  in 
the  lake  of  Janina,-  revolved  in  his  mind  dark 
schemes  of  conquest  and  independence.  At 
length  the  Sultan,  havine  received  intelligence 
of  his  designs,  and  dreading  his  daily  increas- 
ing power,  summoned  him  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  some  charges  preferred  against  him; 
and  upon  his  refusal  to  obej  the  summons,  he 
prepared,  with  all  the  energy  of  the  Ottoman 
character,  to  reduce  him  to  submission.  Chour- 
ehid  Pacha,  a  neighboring  satrap,  received  the 

Sited  Solimsn  himself  to  murder  his  brother,  which  he 
d,  and  Ali  msde  over  his  sister  to  him  over  the  dead 
body  of  her  husband. 

The  Sultan  having  afterward  become  saspicious  of  Se- 
lim.  Pacha  of  Del  vino,  Ali's  steady  Mend  and  protector, 
aad  his  desiipis  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Ali,  he 
resolved  to  make  his  own  fortune  bv  the  ruin  of  his  bene- 
ftctor.  For  this  purpose  ha  invited  Selim  (o  his  house, 
murdered  him  as  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
sent  his  head  to  Constantinople.  For  this  signal  service 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  pachallc  of  Thessaly.  He  there 
soon  accumulated  great  treasures  by  every  species  of  ex- 
tortion and  oppression,  with  the  fruits  of  which  he  bought 
the  pachalic  or  Janina,  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  de- 
licious valleys  of  Epirus,  where  he  constructed  an  impreg- 
nable fbrtreas,  amaissed  Immense  treasures,  and  coUectaA 
a  formidable  army.  He  aided  the  Porte  with  these  forces 
in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  the  Souliotes,  but  still 
preserved  In  secret  his  old  connection  with  the  Greeks, 
and  often  drank  in  private  to  the  health  of  the  Virgin. 
Yet,  still  keeping  up  his  system  of  hypocrisv,  he  marched 
with  twenty  thousand  men  against  the  Pacha  of  Widdin, 
who  had  declared  for  the  Greeks,  and  destroyed  him  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  encouraging  in  his  palace  the 
poetry  of  the  Greek  Rhigas^the  Tyrtsus  of  the  modem 
war  of  independence.  During  one  of  his  expeditions,  his 
ddest  son,  Mouctar,  beina  intrusted  with  the  government 
in  Janina,  excited  the  Jealousy  or  suspicions  of  All  by  an 
intrigue  with  a  beautiful  young  Greek  named  Eupbrosyne. 
Having  sent  his  son  (^  on  a  distant  expedition,  Ali  sur- 
rounded in  the  night  the  honseof  Euphrosyne,  and  seized 
her,  with  fifteen  other  yonng  women,  her  companions, 
who  were  all  thrown  into  Uie  lake.  His  wifo  Emine 
threw  herself  at  his  feet  to  implore  the  lives  of  some  of 
them ;  instead  of  according  it,  he  discharged  a  pistol  at 
the  wall  so  near  her,  that  she  ML  down  dead  of  fright  at 
his  feet.  Soon  after,  he  was  seized  with  such  admiration 
for  a  young  Greek  g^i  of  twelve  yean  of  age,  whose  vil- 
lage he  had  delivered  to  the  flames,  that  he  brought  her 
to  his  harem,  espoused  her,  and  inspired  such  a  passion, 
though  five  times  her  ace,  in  her  youthfloil  breast,  that  she 
remained  Ihithftil  to  him  In  all  his  subsequent  misfor- 
tunes.—Bto^opUr  UiuverseUe^  Supplement,  i.  17S  (Ali 
Pacha) ;  and  Lamastiicb,  HUtoire  de  la  Reitawation, 
viL337,345. 


command  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
with  which  he  approached  Albania;  but  the 
reduction  of  that  province  proved  not  so  easy 
as  be  had  expected:  and  wnen  the, Greek  rev- 
olution broke  out^  he  had  already  been  two 
years  engaged  in  ceaseless  hostilli-  i  ^ac.  iii.M, 
ties  with  its  indomitable  mountain-  94;  Lam.  vU. 
eers.*  ^'»  ***• 

Grebce,  which  rendered  itself  immortal  in 
ancient  storv,  and  is,  perhaps,  des-  79^ 
tined  to  be  hardly  less  memorable  in  Statistics 
modem  events,  is  a  country  of  extreme-  of  Greeee. 
ly  small  dimensions  compared  to  the  great  fig- 
ure it  has  made  in  human  affairs.  Including 
the  Cyclades,  its  entire  population,  in  1836, 
was  only  688,000  souls;  its  superficies  2470 
sq^uare  geographical  leagues,  or  21,430  square 
miles;  being  less  than  Scotland,  and  not  half 
the  size  of  Ireland.  Tlie  density  of  the  popu- 
lation is  only  thirty-one  to  the  square  mile; 
while  in  England  it  is  three  hundred-Hi  fact 
speaking  volumes  as  to  the  oppressive  nature 
of  the  Turkish  government  Owing  to  the 
benignity  of  the  climate,  however,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  for  maritime  purposes^ 
it  is  extremely  fruitful,  and  yields  an  amount 
of  produce  far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  its  scanty  population ;  for  its 
value  amounted,  within  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, in  1814,  to  60,000,000  piastres,  or 
£3,000,000  nearly.  This  amount,  which  must 
be  considered  very  large,  when  the  extreme 
scantiness  of  the  population  and  mountainous 
nature  of  the  ereater  part  of  the  soil  is  taken 
into  account,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun,  which  ren- 
den.  rocky  dop«^  'ffhich  in  north-  G^-SflJlJ; 
em  Europe  would  produce  only  7s,  85 ;  Malte 
furze  or  heath,  capable  of  bearing  Brun,vii.874; 
rich  crops  of  grapes,  maize,  and  qJJJJ|J*|  73 
olives.*  * 

Though  BO  limited  in  extent,  and  deficient  in 
inhabitants,  however,  Greece  is  ex-  gQ 
tremely  defensible  in  a  military  point  Defensible 
of  view,  and  second  to  none  m  difii-  nature  of 
culty  of  subjugation  by  an  army  with  *^*  country, 
the  artillery  and  carriages  of  modern  warfare. 
The  mountains  are  extremely  steep,  covered 
with  forests,  sharp-pointed  stones,  or  brakes  of 
thorny  plants,  and  intersected  by  numberless 
deep  ravines,  the  beds  of  winter  torrents.  Their 
chains  are  so  numerous,  and  intersect  each  other 
in  so  many  directions,  that  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  get  through  the  country  without  passing 
over  some  of  them.  The  roads,  good  enough  as 
long  as  they  pass  over  the  little  plains — for  the 
most  part  the  bottoms  of  ancient  lakes,  with 
which  the  country  abounds — ^become  mere  rug- 
ged paths  the  moment  they  enter  the  hills,  bor- 
dered by  precipices,  and  continually  open  to  a 
plunging  fire  from  above,  where  the  enemy 
may  be  placed,  often  unseen,  in  prickly  thick- 
ets or  ragged  cliffs.  An  invading  enemy  must 
either  weaken  itself  at  every  step  by  detach- 
ments, or  expose  itself  to  have  its  communica- 
tions out  off  by  the  inhabitants^  who  retire  be- 
fore its  advance  into  sequestered  caverns  and 
monasteries  of  solid  construction,  placed  in  ae- 
cessible  situations,  and  against  wnich  cannon 
can  rarely  be  brought  to  bear.  To  transport 
artillery  or  heavy  equipages  is  a  prodigious  la- 
1  bor,  rendered  the  more  toilsome,  as  the  bridges 
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were  nearly  all  broken  down,  and  never  re- 
stored. The  Turkish  goveroment  never  think 
of  repairing  any  thioff.  Add  to  this,  that  every 
straggler  is  destroyed  by  the  armed  peasantd, 
whose  ordinary  mode  of  life,  and  endurance  of 
privations,  make  them  excellent  guerrillas.  By 
the  possession  of  the  sea^  these  difficulties,  as  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Persian  invasion,  may  be 
overcome;  but  the  skill  and  courage  of  the 
Greek  sailors  gave  them  the  command  of  that 
element ;  and  the  Turks,  never  at  home  in  na- 
val warfare,  were  distinguished  by  nothing  but 
.  cowardice  and  incapacity  in  their 
J^^®°»  *•  maritime  contest  with  the  islanders 

*  of  the  Archipelago.^ 

A  celebrated  English  traveler  has  left  the 
gl  following  account  of  the  celebrated 

Clarke's  de-  land  of  Hellas:  '*The  last  moments 
flcription  of  of  this  day  were  employed  in  taking 
Greece.  ^j^^^  more  a  view  of  the  superb  scen- 
ery exhibited  by  the  mountains  of  Olympus  and 
Ossa.  They  appeared  upon  this  occasion  m  more 
than  usual  splendor,  like  one  of  those  imaginary 
alpine  regions  suggested  by  viewing  a  boundary 
or  clouds,  when  they  terminate  the  horizon  in 
a  still  evening,  and  are  gathered  into  heaps, 
with  many  a  towering  top  shining  in  fleecy 
whiteness.  The  great  Olympian  chain,  and  a 
range  of  lower  eminences  to  the  northwest  of 
Ol3^mpus,  form  a  line  which  is  exactly  opposite 
to  Salonica;  and  even  the  chasm  between  Olym- 
pus and  Ossa,  constituting  the  defile  of  Tempe, 
IS  hence  visible.  Directing  the  eye  toward  that 
chain,  there  is  comprehended  in  one  view  the 
whole  of  Pieria  and  Bcsotia,  and  with  the  vivid 
impressions  which  remained  after  leaving  the 
country,  memory  easily  recalled  into  one  men- 
tal picture  the  whole  of  Greece.  In  this  im- 
aginary flight  the  traveler  enters  the  defile  of 
Tempe  from  Pieria,  and  as  the  gorge  opens 
toward  the  south,  he  sees  all  the  LiEirissiean 
plain ;  this  conducts  him  to  the  plain  of  Phar- 
salia,  whence  he  ascends  the  mountains  south 
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of  Pharsalus ;  then  creasing  the  bleak  and  still 
more  elevated  region,  extending  from  those 
mountains  toward  Lamia,  he  has  Mount  Pindus 
before  him,  and,  descending  into  the  pdain  of 
the  Spherchius,  passes  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylfe.  Aiterward,  ascending  Mount  (Eta,  he 
beholds,  opposite  to  him,  the  snowy  point  of 
Lycorea,  with  all  the  rest  of  Parnassus,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  at  its  base ;  the  whole  plain 
of  Elatina  lying  at  his  feet,  with  the  cotirse  of 
the  Cephissus  to  the  sea.  Passing  to  the  sum- 
mit, of  Parnassus,  he  looks  down  upon  all  the 
other  mountains,  plains,  islands,  and  gulfs  of 
Greece,  but  especially  the  broad  bosom  of 
Cithteron,  Helicon,  Parnes,  and  of  Hymettus. 
Thence  roaming  into  the  depths,  and  over  all 
the  heights  of  Euboea  and  of  Peloponnesus,  he 
has  their  inmost  recesses  submitted  to  his  con- 
templation. Next  resting  upon  Hymettus^  he 
examines,  even  in  the  minutest  detail,  the  whole 
of  Attica  to  the  Sunian  promontory;  for  he 
sees  it  all,  and  the  shores  of  Argos^  Le<^*on, 
Corinth,  Megara,  Eleusis,  and  Athens.  Ilius, 
though  not  m  all  the  freshness  of  its  original 
colors,  yet  in  all  ita  grandeur,  doth  Gbxeob 
actually  present  itself  to  his  mind*s  eye ;  and 
may  the  impression  never -be  obliterated."^ 
What  a  list  of  names  1  what  magic  i  oarke** 
in  their  very  sound !  And  was  it  Travele,  vU. 
surprising  that  the  resurrection  of  *^*»  *"^'  _ 
a  country  fraught  with  such  recollections  thrill- 
ed like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  through  the 
heart  of  Europe  ? 

*'  Yet  are  thy  skiea  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wUd ; 
Sweet  are  thy  grovea.  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  Btm  hia  honied  wealth  Hymettua  yielda ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  hia  (Vagrant  fbrtreaa  builds. 
The  Oeebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ; 
Apollo  BtiU  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Stili  in  hia  beam  Mendeli'a  marbles  glare  ; 

Art,  Glory,  Freedom  flul,  but  Nature  still  ia  fUr."  * 

*  BTROt,  Childe  Harold. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

GBXBK  BSVOLimOir — ^BAITLB  OF  NAYABINO— SBTABLIBHMIMT  OP  OILEBK  Iin>KPEin)EKCE. 


Although  the  Greeks  had  for  four  centuries 
groaned  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Elemenu  Osmanlifl^  and  the  heel  of  conquest 
remaining  had  perhaps  crushed  them  with  more 
of  Grecian  severity  than  any  other  nation  in  £u- 
resarreo-  pope,  yet  they  had  preserved  the  ele- 
ments of  nationality,  and  kept  alive 
the  seeds  of  resurrection  more  entirely  than 
any  other  people.  Amidst  all  the  severities 
of  Turkish  rule  Uiey  had  retained  the  great 
distinctive  features  of  nationality,  their  coun- 
try, their  languagCj,  their  religion.  As  long  as 
a  nation  preserves  these,  no  matter  how  long 
the  chains  of  servitude  may  have  hung  about 
it,  the  means  of  ultimate  salvation  are  not  lost, 
the  elements  of  future  independence  exist  The 
very  severity  of  the  Ottoman  rule,  the  arro- 
gance of  their  Turkish  masters,  the  difference 
of  language,  religion,  manners,  laws,  between 
the  victors  and  tne  vanquished,  had  tended  to 
perpetuate  the  feelings  of  the  subjugated  peo- 
ple, and  prevent  that  amalgamation  with  their 
oppressors  which,  though  it  softens  at  the  time 
the  severity  of  conquest,  does  so  only  by  pre- 
venting its  chains  from  being  ever  thrown  off. 
They  had  lost  all — all  but  the  sense  of  oppres- 
sion and  the  desire  of  vengeance. 
Notwithstanding  the  oppressive  government 
2  and   boundless  exactions  of  the 

Recent  fhvor-  Turks,  the  Greeks  in  some  places 
able  eircum-  had  come  to  enjoy  a  very  high  de- 
auneei  in  Ae  g^ee  of  prosperity,  and  various  cir- 
GreeoB:**  oumstances  nad  contributed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  increase  in  them  to  a  great  extent  the 
material  sources  of  national  strength.  The  isl- 
atiders  of  the  Archipelago  had  come  to  engross 
the  whole  coasting  trade  of  the  Levant ;  their 
tra£fic  was  carried  on  in  600  vessels,  bearing 
6000  guns,  and  manned  by  18,000  seamen.* 
Hydra  and  -Ipsara^  the  chief  seats  of  this  ff our- 
ishing  commerce,  had  become  large  towns, 
strongly  fortified,  containing  each  80,000  in- 
habitants on  their  barren  rocks,  the  refuge,  like 
the  sand-banks  on  which  Venice  was  built^  of 
independence  in  the  hour  of  disaster;  while 
the  beautiful  fields  of  Soios,  peopled  by  80,000, 
exhibited  every  feature  of  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise. Fanned  by  the  charming  breezes  of  the 
Archipelago,  illuminated  by  its  resplendent 
sun,  surrounded  by  a  placid  sea,  wnicb  re- 
flected its  azure  nrmament,  and  was  check- 
ered by  the  white  sails  of  innumerable  barks 
— ^these  islands  seemed  to  realize  all  that  the 
iancv  of  the  poet  had  figured  of  the  abodes  of 
the  blessed : 

*  This  trade  bad  augmented  in  the  most  sorpriaing 
manner,  and  been  attended  with  extraordinary  profits,  in 
eonaeqaence  of  the  Continental  Uockade  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  war,  and  the  vast  commerce  which  was 
carried  on  throagh  Turkey  Into  Hungary,  and  ail  the  een« 
tre  of  Europe,  which  had  come  to  exceed  jC3,000,000  of 
•sports  from  Britain. 


"The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Ides  of  Greeee, 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 
Where  Delos  rose  and  Phcebus  sprung ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all  except  their  sun  is  set."* 

The  Turkish  pachas  never  set  their  feet  in  these 
blessed  abodes  of  industry  and  freedom.  Se- 
cretly aWd  of  the  naval  strength  of  the  Greeks^ 
and  aware  that  their  sailors  constituted  their 
own  entire  maritime  power,  the  sultans  of  Con- 
stantinople had  long  conmiuted  their  rieht  of 
dominion  for  a  fixed  annual  tribute,  which  was 
collected  by  themselves,  and,  being  regularly 
paid,  took  away  all  pretext  for  further  intru- 
sions. And  thus  the  islands  of  Greece  had 
long  been  remarked  by  travelers  as  a  sort  of 
oasis  in  the  social  desert  with  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  as  making  manifest  the  general 
Turkish  oppression  by  exhibiting  the  i  Gordon's 
happiness  which  man  could  reach  in  Greek  Re- 
tbose  blessed  spots  when  emancipated  volution,  i. 
from  its  influence.*  *     \ 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  extraordina- 
ry and  sudden  influx  of  material 
prosperity^  there  had  arisen  in  the  Recent^read 
islands  of  Greece,  and  even  m  some  of  information, 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  con-  *»<!  pession  for 
tinent,  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowl-  ^dependence, 
edge,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  be  readmitted 
into  the  European  family,  to  which  they  felt 
they  belonged  by  religion,  language,  and  rec- 
ollections. Crushed  and  trodden  under  foot 
by  the  Asiatics,  their  hearts  were  still  Euro- 
pean ;  ruled  in  their  bodies  by  the  Mussulmans^ 
their  souls  were  free  with  the  Christian.  The 
mosque  was  seen  in  the  cities,  but  the  monastery 
still  stood  erect  in  the  mountains.  The  Cres- 
cent flamed  in  the  eastern,  but  the  Cross  was 
arising  in  the  western  sky.  To  assuage  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  which  arose  with  an  ex- 
tended intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  means  of  purchasing  it» 
there^  had  sprung  up  schools  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Greece,  and  translations  of 
several  of  the  best  modern  works  had  already 
been  printed  in  the  Greek  tongue. f.  They  in- 
credibly augmented  the  general  fervor.  The 
newlymstructed  Greeks  found  to  their  aston- 
ishment that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a 
people,  inhabited  a  country,  and  spoke  a  lan- 
guage celebrated  beyond  any  other  in  the  liter- 
ature of  western  Europe,  and  from  the  genius 
of  which  nearly  the  whole  illumination  of  the 
world  had  sprung.    The  image  of  ancient  free- 

*  Btron,  Don  Juatit  Canto  ill. 

t  '*  Outre  les  Ecoles  deja  fondles  &  Salonique,  au  Mont 
Athos,  a  Chio,  &  Smyrne,  d  Kydonie,  a  Bucharest,  a  Jassy, 
et  m^me  a  Constantinople,  ou  se  rendaient  des  professeurs 
fbrm^s  dans  les  meilleures  dcoles  d*  AUemagne  et  de  France, 
il  y  avait  dans  les  villes  un  peu  considerable  de  la  Grdce, 
des  lycees,  des  gymnases,  des  bibliotheqnes,  et  jusqne 
dans  beaueoup  die  villages,  des  6coles  d'enseignement  mu- 
tuel,  malgr^  la  repugnance  de  la  Porte  Ottomaneet  mdme^ 
dit-on,  du  dergd  Grec."— iinnuasre  Uistorique,  Iv.  378. 
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dom,  the  triumphs  of  ancient  art>  the  glories  of 
ancient  warfare,  -which  had  come  down  to  them 
in  their  own  country  only  through  the  dark 
and  uncertain  streams  of  tradition,  now  stood 
clearly  revealed  in  the  works  of  their  own  an- 
cestors, written  in  their  own  tongue,  and  pre- 
served with  pious  care  by  the  Christians  otthe 
West.  The  contest  between  the  European  and 
the  Asiatic  was  seen  to  have  been  as  old  as  the 
siege  of  Troy ;  the  animosity  of  the  Christians 
against  the  Mussulmans  to  have  burst  forth 
with  inextin^ishable  ardor  during  the  fervor 
of  the  Crusades.  No  one  doubted  that,  on  the 
first  hoisting  of  the  standard  of  independence, 
the  Christian  nations  would  crowd  as  zealously 
around  it  as  the  tribes  of  Hellas  had  done  round 
n-»  *^*^  ®^  '^®  King  of  men,  and  join 
378"  G^J^?;-  them  in  the  assault  of  ConsUnti- 
Greok  Revolii-  nople  as  zealously  as  they  had  fol- 
tion,  i.  37,  38;  lowed  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  the 
Lac.  Hi.  91,  W.  ^^^^  of  Jerusalem.* 

Though  these,  however,  were  the  secret  feel- 
^  ings  of  the  Greeks,  they  did  not 

FoimatioDof  venture  to  express  them  openly; 
the  Society  of  the  sabre  of  the  Turk  was  still  sus- 
the  Hetairirts.  p^^ded  over  their  heads,  and  it 
might  at  any  moment  fall,  and  involve  them  in 
one  common  ruin.  Unarmed,  at  least  on  the 
continent,  with  all  their  fortresses  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  only  military  force 
in  the  country  at  the  disposal  of  their  oppres- 
sors, it  was  evident  to  alt  that  open  insurrec- 
tion would  be  the  signal  for  general  ruin.  Great 
hopes  were  entertamed  that  something  would 
be  stipulated  in  their  favor  at  the  Congi*ess  of 
Vienna;  but  jealousy  of  Russia,  of  which  it 
was  thought  infant  Greece  would  merely  be  an 
appanage,  prevented  any  thing  of  tlie  kind 
being  attempted  in  that  assembly.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Greeks  took  refuge  in  the 
usual  resource  of  the  weak  in  presence  of  the 
strong:  they  formed  tecret  tocteties.  A  great 
association  was  formed  of  Greeks,  not  only  in 
their  own  territory,  but  in  Constantinople,  Ba- 
varia, Austria,  and  Russia — the  object  of  which 
was  to  ^ect,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
permit  the  attempt  to  be  made,  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  by  their  own  efforts.  Sev- 
eral distinguished  Russians  were  members  of 
this  society ;  in  particular.  Count  Capo  d*Istria, 
a  Greek  by  birth,  and  whose  situation  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  nat- 
.  Ann.  Hist,  yrallv .  encouraged  the  hope  that 
iv  377;  Gor-  ^be  objects  of  the  society  were,  in 
don,  1.42,43;  secret  at  leasts  not  alien  to  the  in- 
Lac.  ill.  91.    clinations  of  that  great  potentate.* 

Like  all  other  secret  societies,  this  of  the  He- 
5  tairists  had  several  different  ^rada- 
Diflerent  tions.  The  first  class,  into  which  all 
«"dations  Greeks  without  exception,  who  de- 
toirilrta.  "red  admission,  were  eligible,  were 
only  informed  that  the  object  of  the 
Bociet}'  was  to  ameliorate  the  social  condition 
of  the  Greeks.  The  next  class,  called  the  Sys- 
temenoi,  or  Bachelors,  were  selected  with 
more  discrimination,  and  were  apprised  in  se- 
cret that  the  object  of  the  society  was  to  effect 
an  entire  revolution,  and  severance  from  Tur- 
key. The  third  class,  which  was  termed  the 
Priests  of  Eleuitis,  were  cautiously  informed 
that  the  period  of  tlie  struggle  approached, 
and  that  there  existed  in  the  Hetairia  higher 


classes  than  their  own.  Nearly  the  whole 
Greek  priests  belonged  to  this  class,  and  it 
embraced  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
prelates  of  their  persuasion.  The  fourth  class 
contained  only  sixteen  names,  and  it  was  never 
known  who  they  all  were,  which  only  augment- 
ed their  influence;  but  it  was  known  to  con- 
tain Count  Capo  d'Istria's,  and  it  was  whisper- 
ed that  among  it  were  many  illustrious  nanics, 
in  particular  the  Czar,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bar 
varia  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  Hospodar  of  Wal- 
lachitt,  and  many  other  of  the  first  men  in  the 
East  These  were  mere  rumors,  however — ^the 
real  members  of  that  select  body,  whoever  they 
were,  were  too  well  aware  of  the  influence  of 
the  unknown  to  permit  their  names  to  be  re- 
vealed ;  but  the  course  of  events  gives  reason 
to  think  that  some  at  least  of  these  illustrioua 
personages  were  in  the  association,  and  formed 
part  of  its  highest  grade.  For  very  obvious 
reasons,  the  seat  of  the  grand  circle,  or  ruling 
committee,  was  in  Moscow,  and  their  orders 
were  written  in  cipher,  and  signed  with  a  seal 
bearing  in  sixteen  compartments  as  many  initial 
letters.  The  society  had  secret  signs  and  modes 
of  recognition,  some  common  to  all  the  mem- 
bers, others  known  only  to  the  higher  grades. 


(cording 
to  the  common  objects  of  the  society.  ^^' 

As  Capo  dlstria  bore  so  important  a  situation 
as  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  he  was  very  carerul  of  Extraordinary 
the  part  which  he  ostensibly  bore  secrecy  pre- 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  served  regard- 
He  took  .  share  openly  only  .n  X'*.±l^ 
the  measures  for  the  extension  of 
knowledge  and  the  relief  of  suffering,  aware 
that  the  impulse  thus  given  would  speedily 
lead  to  otlier  objects  in  which  it  was  not  ad- 
visable for  him  to  take  a  visible  lead.  Not- 
withstanding the  usual  levity  of  the  Greek  char- 
acter, such  was  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  from 
which  the  association  emanated,  that  the  secret 
of  its  existence  was  preserved  in  a  most  sur- 
prising manner.  It  was  betrayed,  indeed,  by  a 
faithless  brother,  a  Zantide  butcher,  to  Ali  ra- 
cba;  but  that  astute  potentate,  who  foresaw  a 
storm  brewing  at  Constantinople  against  him, 
and  never  doubted  that  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der was  at  the  head  of  the  society,  preserved 
the  secret  revealed  to  him  as  a  claim  for  pro- 
tection in  time  of  need.  Tlie  Mussulmans,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  association,  re- 
mained in  utter  ignorance  of  its  existence ;  and 
when  the  insurrection  burst  forth  in  1821,  they 
were  taken  as  much  bv  surprise,  and  were 
as  much  astounded  as  if  the  earth  %  Gordon,  f. 
had  suddenly  opened  under  their  47, 49 ;  Lao. 
feet*  iii.93,94. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  Hetairists  were  fixed  on 
Russia,  not  merely  from  a  community  ^^ 
of  religion,  but  from  the  decided  line  Their 'eye« 
of  policy  which  for  nearly  a  century  are  all  fixed 
post  that  power  had  adopted  toward  **°  R«a»is. 
the  Turkish  empire.  It  was  notorious  to  all  the 
world  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersbui'g  had 
long  been  set  on  territorial  aggrandizement  in 
Turkey,  and  that  the  Porte  haa  found  in  it  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  Islamism.  Twice  had 
Catherine  excited  an  insurrection  in  Greece; 
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the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  delivered  by  the 
Russians  to  the  flames  in  the  bay  of  Tchesm^; 
CoDstantiue  had  been  christened  by  that  name, 
precisely  because  the  Empress  designed  him  for 
the  successor  of  Constantine  Palsologus,  the 
last  of  the  Gnsai's;  and  the  intervention  of  tbe 
European  powers  in  1789  had  alone  prevented 
that  design  being  accomplished,  and  the  Cross 
being  restored  to  its  original  place  on  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  power  which  had  in  tnis  manner  so  clearly 
evinced  its  disposition  to  extend  its  influence 
in  the  Levant,  would  avail  itself  of  the  present 
opportunity  which  appeared  so  favorable  to 
shake  the  Ottoman  power  to  the  foundation, 
by  establishing  an  independent  state  in  Greeee. 
It  was  equally  evident  that  it  was  from  Russia 
alone  that  any  substantial  support  would  be 
given  on  this  occasion;  for  whatever  were 
the  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
European  states,  their  ffovemments  were  too 
atrongly  impressed  wiw  the  danger  to  the 
independence  of  other  nations  from  Russian 

•  OoTd0ii.i.  POJfer  to  concur  in  any  measures 
40, 50;  Ann.  which  undermined  the  only  empire 
Hist.  w.  378,  that  presented  an  efficient  barrier 
^^'  against  it  in  the  East* 

A  very  melancholy  event,  in  the  year  1819, 
g  had  strongly  awakened  the  sympathy 
Cession  of  of  the  inhabitants  of  western  Europe, 
Psrga  in  and  revealed  the  ardent  feelings  with 
1819.^  which  the  Greek  people  were  anima- 
ted in  regard  to  their  native  soil.  The  town  of 
Paega,  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  mainland,  oppo- 
site to  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  last  remnant  of 
the  once  great  territorial  possessions  of  the  Ve- 
netian republic,  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  had 
long  been  considered  as  a  dependence  of  the 
state  of  which  they  had  come  to  form  a  part ; 
and  in  the  interval  between  its  cession  to 
France,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  and  its 
transference  to  Great  Britain  by  that  of  1814, 
it  had  contained  a  French  garrison,  and  its  in- 
habitants had  begun  to  taste  the  blessings  of 
powerful  Christian  protection.  The  treaty  of 
1815,  however,  unfortunately  made  no  mention 
of  Parga;  but^  on  the  contrary,  stipulated  an 
entire  surrender  of  the  mainland  of  Turkey  to 
the  PoHe.  In  consequence  of  this  circumstance, 
the  government  of  Constantinople  demanded 
the  ces.sion  of  Parga  as  part  of  the  mainland ; 
and  in  this  they  were  zealously  seconded  by 
Ali  Pacha,  within  whose  territory  it  was  situ- 
ated, and  who  was  extremely  desirous  of  set- 
ting its  industrious  and  thriving  citizens  witliin 
his  rapacious  grasp.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inhabitants  of  Parga,  justly  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  being  ceded  to  that  dreaded 
satrap,  solicited  and  obtained  a  British  garri- 
son, which  in  1814  took  possession  of  it,  and 
effectually  preserved  its  inhabitants  from  Mus- 
sulman rapine  and  rapacity.  The  inhabitants 
joyfully  took  tbe  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  En- 
glish crown.     Thenceforward  they  regarded 

*  Ann.  HisL  themselves  as  perfectly  secure  un- 
it. 430 :  Ann.  der  the  segis  of  the  victorious  Brit- 
Rcf.  1819, 194.  ishflag.* 

When  it  was  rumored,  after  the  treaty  of 
1815,  that  Parga  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  Turks, 
the  inhabitants  testified  the  utmost  alarm,  and 
mode  an  urgent  application  to  the  British  offi- 
cer in  command  oi  the  garrison,  who,  by  order 
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of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  governor  of  i 
Ionian  Islands,  returned  an  answer, 
in  which  he  pledged  himself  that  consternation 
the  place  should  not  be  yielded  or  tbe  Pargi- 
up  till  the  property  of  those  who  <^^  ^  their 
might  choose  to  emisrate  should  ■*»*ndonraen«- 
be  paid  for,  and  tliey  wemselves  be  transported 
to  the  Ionian  Islands^  An  estimate  was  then 
made  out  of  the  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  was  found  to  amount  in  value  to  nearly 
£500,000;  and  the  inhabitants  were  individu- 
ally brought  up  before  the  governor,  and  inters 
rogated  whether  they  would  remain  or  emi- 
grate ;  but  they  unanimously  returned  for  an- 
swer, that  **they  were  resolved  to  abandon 
their  country,  rather  than  stay  in  it  with  dis- 
honor, and  that  they  would  disinter  and  car- 
ry with  them  the  bones  of  their  forefathers." 
Oommissioners  hod  been  appointed  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  which  was  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Turkish  government  to  such 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Parsa  as  chose  to  emi- 
grate ;  but  they,  as  might  nave  been  expected, 
differed  widely  as  to  its  amount,  and  in  the 
end  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  real  value  was 
awarded.  Meanwhile^  Ali  Pacha,  little  accus- 
tomed to  have  his  demands  thwarted,  and  im- 
patient of  delay,  repeatedly  threatened  to  as- 
sault the  town,  and  reunite  it  to  hb  pachalic, 
without  paying  one  farthing  of  the  stipulated 
indemnity.  At  length,  in  June  1819,  the  com- 
pensation was  fixed  at  £142,425;  and  Sir  Fred- 
erick Adam  gave  notice  to  the  inhab- 
itants  that  he  was  ready  to  provide  leif  "'wf'' 
for  their  embarkation.* 

The  scene  which  ensued  was  of  the  most  hearty 
rending  description,  and  forcibly  re- 
called  the  corresponding  events  in  Heart-rending 
ancient  times,  of  which  the  genius  scene  at  the 

of  antiquity  has  left  such  moving  evacuation  of 

•  4.  A  ^L         A.'  the  town, 

pictures.  As  soon  as  the  notice  was  J^^^  ^^  ^g^^^ 

given,  every  family  marched  sol- 
emnly out  of  its  dwelling  without  tears  or  la- 
mentation; and  the  men,  preceded  by  their 
priests,  and  followed  by  their  sons,  proceeded  to 
the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  and  silently  un- 
earthed and  collected  their  remains,  which  they 
put  upon  a  huge  pile  of  wood  which  they  had 
previously  collected  in  front  of  one  of  their 
churches.  They  then  took  their  arms  in  tlieir 
hands,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  pile,  stood  mo- 
tionless and  silent  around  it  till  the  whole  was 
consumed.  During  this  melancholy  corcniony, 
some  of  All's  troops,  impatient  for  possession, 
approached  the  gates  of  the  town,  upon  which 
a  oeputation  of  the  citizens  was  sent  to  inform 
the  English  governor,  that  if  a  single  iufidel 
was  admitted  before  the  remains  of  their  ances- 
tors were  secured  from  profanation,  and  them- 
selves with  their  families  safely  embarked,  they 
would  instantly  put  to  death  their  wives  and 
children,  and  die  with  their  arms  in  their  hands, 
after  having  taken  a  bloody  revenge  on  those 
who  had  bought  and  sold  their  country.  The 
remonstrance  was  successful ;  the  rnarcii  of  the 
Mussulmans  was  arrested,  the  pile  burnt  out, 
and  the  people  embarked  in  silence,  ._,,  .  . 
with  their  wives  aiid  children.  The  RevlewruiT., 
Mussulmans  soon  after  entered,  but  An.  l;  Ann.' 
they  found  only  a  single  inhabitant  Reg-  l^io^  105, 
in  the  place,  and  he  was  drunk,  ly-  i®4^"4jg;"^- 
ing  near  the  yet  smoking  pile.*  ' 
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A  scene  so  melancholy,  and  bo  unwonted  in 
modern  times^  excited,  as  well  it 
Debatcon  ™»g**t.  the  most  profound  sympathy 
this  aubject  in  Europe ;  and  as  it  proved,  by  a 
in  Parlia-  decisive  act,  how  deep  were  the 
"™*°''  feelings  of  nationality  which  slum- 

bered under  the  weight  of  Turkish  oppression, 
it  strongly  awakened  the  general  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  Greeks.  The  affair  was  made  the 
subject  of  warm  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Par^a  had  been 
delivered  up  to  its  oppressors ;  its  inhabitants, 
like  the  Athenians  in  the  days  of  Xerxes,  had 
fled,  and  its  deserted  streets  had  become  the 
abode  of  the  pirate  and  wild  animals.  The 
Opposition  loudly  declaimed  against  the  cession 
of  this  town  and  expatriation  of  its  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  as  a  breach  of  national  faith,  a  sur- 
render of  the  national  honor  on  the  part  of  En- 
gland, which  could  never  be  effaced.  But  al- 
though it  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  every  person  animated  with  right  feelings, 
that  so  deplorable  a  catastrophe  should  have 
taken  place  under  the  shadow  of  the  British 
flag,  and  to  those  who  had,  in  trusting  sincenty, 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  British  crown, 
there  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  any  direct 
breach  of  treaty  in  our  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
Parga  had  been  either  forgotten  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  when  the  general  cession  of  Epirus 
to  the  Porte  had  been  stipulated,  or  it  had  been 
intentionally  ceded  to  that  power.  In  either 
case  we  were  bound  by  the  faith  of  treaties  to 
give  it  up;  and  its  evacuation,  however  mel- 
I  p  1  T>  h  aiiclioly,  was  conducted  with  every 
xl.  1177  1188.  possible  regard  to  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  its  inhabitants.^ 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  with  the  public 
feeling  all  over  Europe  strongly  ex- 
Effect^ofthe  ^^^^  ^^  favor  of  the  Greeks,  when 
Spanish  rev-  ^he  Spanish  revolution  of  1 820  broke 
oluiion  on  out,  so  frightful  in  political  conse- 
Greec  ^  *"^  quences  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Followed  as  it  speedily  was  by  those 
in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  and  by  an  ex- 
traordinary fermentation  alike  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  it  produced  such  a  commo- 
tion in  men's  minds  as  led,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year,  to  the  Greek  Revolution.  The  in- 
habitants of  Hellas,  already  prepared  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Uetairists  for  an  approaching  con- 
vulsion, deemed  the  hour  of  their  deliverance 
at  hand;  the  friends  of  the  Greeks^  or  Phil- 
hellenes  as  they  were  called,  in  eveiy  part  of 
Europe  encouraged  these  ideas,  and  secretly 
made  subscriptions  in  money  and  contributions 
in  arms  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Tlie  desire  for 
liberty,  the  "fervor  of  democracy,  combined 
with  natred  of  the  infidel  in  stimulating  the 
Greeks  to  an  effort  to  restore  their  long-lost 
nationality ;  and  the  strongest  passions  which 
can  move  tiie  human  breast^  the  love  of  free- 
s  Lac  iii  93  •  ^°™»  ^^  animosities  of  race,  and 
Lam.vii.'345;  the  hostility  of  adverse  religions, 
Ann.  Hist.  Iv.  came  for  once  to  pull  in  the  same 
373,374.  direction.' 

When  this  outbreak  took  place  in  the  begin- 
]3  ning  of  1821,  which  deserves  to  be 

State  of  Tor-  marked  as  one  of  the  most  disas- 
key  at  this  pe-  trous  eras  the  Ottoman  empire  has 
^^^'  ever  known,  the  Turkish  dominions 

were  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  They  had 


lost  the  vigor  of  barbarism,  and  not  gained  the 
strength  of  civilization.  Between  the  two  they 
appeared  destined  to  sink  into  the  dust  Koro- 
inally  extending  over  the  fairest  portions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  embracing  in  extent 
nearly  the  whole  which,  on  the  division  of  the 
Empire,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Constantine,  their  real 
dominion  was  confined  to  a  much  narrower  cir- 
cle. Egypt  and  Algeria  were  only  in  form  sub- 
ject to  tneir  sway ;  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad  could 
little  be  relied  on ;  even  the  nearer  provinces  of 
Afoldavia  and  Wallachia,  containing  2,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  yielding  a  revenue  approach- 
ing to  a  million  sterling,  were  rather  tnbutaiy 
states  than  real  parts  of  the  empire.  Governed 
by  hospodars  selected  by  the  Porte  from  the 
most  wealthy  Greeks  of  the  Fanar,  who  looked 
to  these  appointments  chiefly  as  the  means  of 
augmenting  their  fortunes*  tney  had  been  sub- 
jected to  innumerable  burdens  beyond  what 
actually  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  8ultan, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  so  discontented  that 
they  not  only  formed  no  addition  to  the  strength 
of  the  empire,  but  rather  were  a  burden  to  its 
resources.  They  had  been  three  times  occupied 
by  the  Russian  troops,  and  as  often  incited  to 
revolt  by  their  commanders,  within  the  last 
half-centur}',  and  as  often  ceded  back,  on  peace 
being  concluded,  to  the  Turks,  with  stipulations 
in  their  favor,  which  the  Porte  constantl}'  found 
the  means  of  eluding.  Thus  the  Ottomans,  as 
well  as  themselves,  had  come  to  regard  their 
dominion  over  them  as  merely  temporary,  to  be 
made  the  most  of  while  it  lasted  Their  agri- 
culture was  annihilated  by  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  their  grain  any  where  but 
to  Constantinople,  whither  they  sent  1,500,000 
bushels  of  wheat  annually;  and  only  three 
commodities — wool,  yellow  berries,  and  hare- 
skins — were  allowed  to  be  exported.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  how  discontent- 
ed their  inhabitants  were,  and  how  they  longed 
for  the  steady  government  and  comparative 
freedom  of  industry  which  the  Muscovites  en- 
joyed.- Servia,  with  its  million  of  inhabitants, 
might  be  expected,  at  the  first  signal  from  Rus- 
sia, to  join  its  gallant  youth  to  the  Muscovite 
bands;  and  Albania,  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
wily  tyrant*  Ali  Pacha,  was  as  likely  to  join  the 
enemies  of  the  Porte  as  to  suppoi-t  its  fortunes. 
The  Turkish  empire  was  rapidly  approaching 
that  state  which  characterized  the  last  days  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  when  the  distant  provinces 
had  all  fallen  off  or  become  independent,  and 
the  whole  strength  of  the  state  ,  j^^^  jj.^^ 
consisted  in  the  capital,  and  the  iv.  373,  370'; 
provinces  which  immediately  sur-  Gordon,  1, 9S, 
rounded  it'  *^- 

Add  to  this,  that  the  military  strength  of  the 
empire  was  in  Uiat  state  of  decrepit-  . . 

ude  which  invariably  ensues  when  its  weakness 
one  method  of  carrying  on  Avar  is  in  a  military 
substituted  for  another,  and  the  na-  P°^°'  of  view. 
tional  armaments  are  exchanged  for  those  form- 
ed on  the  model  of  other  states.  The  Turks 
were  a  nation  of  soldiers*  and  as  every  one  of 
them  was  trained  to  the  management  of  a  horse 
and  the  use  of  arms*  they  were  capable,  when 
thoroughly  roused,  and  deeply  imbued  with 
the  military  spirit,  of  forming  immense  armies* 
which  had  more  than  once  proved  extremely 
formidable  to  the  eastern  states  of  Europe.  But 
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UA  the  Turks  in  Europe  were  only  a  third  of  the 
entire  inhabitants,  and  they  alone  were  intrust- 
ed with  arms,  the  military  strength  of  the  em- 
pire, at  least  in  that  qaarter,  rested  on  a  very 
narrow  foundation ;  and,  such  as  it  was,  it  had 
sensibly  declined  during  the  last  century.  The 
Turkomans  had  become  citizens,  and  habituated 
to  the  enjoyments  of  peaceful  life ;  the  janiza- 
ries were  in  great  part  tradesmen,  who  were 
unwilline  to  exchange  the  certain  profits  of 
business  for  the  uncertain  gains  of  war.  Then 
the  feudal  militia  had  become  greatly  less  war^ 
like  and  efficient  than  it  had  been  in  former 
days,  and  no  regular  army  had  as  yet  been 
formed  to  supply  its  place.  Such  as  were  en- 
rolled were  often  more  dangerous  to  their  own 
government  than  its  enemies.  So  unruly  were 
some  of  its  armed  defenders,  that  it  was  hard 
to  say  whether  the  Sultan  did  not  often  run 
greater  risks  from  their  insubordination  than 
from  the  open  hostility  of  his  enemies.  Re- 
volts of  the  janizaries  had,  in  very  recent  times, 
brought  the  reigning  family  to  the  very  brink 
of  ruin,  and  been  appeased  only  by  abject  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  government;  and 
though  various  efforts  had  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  European  discipline  among  them,  yet 
they  had  been  constantly  eluded,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  them  led  to  such  discontent^ 
1  va).  83, 96 ;  ^8  augmented  the  danger  arising 
Fonton,  126,  from  their  mutinous  disposition 
129.  •  and  arrogant  habits.^ 

The  insurrection,  the  embers  of  which  had  so 
long  been  prepared  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Hetainsts,  and  which  the 
Spanish  revolution  at  length  blew 
into  a  flame,  broke  out  first  in  Wal- 
lachia.  The  reason  was  that  these 
provinces  were  nearest  to  Russia,  upon  whose 
support  the  insurgents  mainly  relied.  It  was 
brought  to  a  point  by  the  death  of  Prince 
Alexander  Suzzo,  the  hospodar  of  Wallachia, 
who  expired  on  the  80th  January,  1821.  The 
Porte  lost  no  time  in  appointing  a  new  hospo- 
dar. Prince  Charles  Callimachi,  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  Greek  families  of  the  Fa- 
nar ;  but  as  the  short  Interregnum  which  must 
ensue  in  some  degree  weakened  the  hands  of 
government,  the  Hetairists  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  It 
began  with  a  band  of  Greeks  and  Arnauts,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  who  assembled  in 
Bucharest  unknown  to  the  Turks,  and  marched 
out  of  the  town  under  the  command  of  a  brave 
officer,  Theodore  Vladimaruko,  formerly  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  Russian  service,  and  who 
was  so  called  from  his  having  received  the  or- 
der of  St  yiadamir  from  them.  With  this  slen- 
der band  he  seized  the  small  town  of  Czernitz, 
near  the  ruins  of  Trajan^s  bridge  over  the  Dan- 
ube, from  whence  he  issued  a  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  was 
at  hand,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  rise  and 
shake  off  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors.  Such 
was  the  discontent  which  generally  prevailed, 
in  copsequence  of  the  oppressive  exactions  of 
the  Turkish  satraps,  and  the  depression  of  the 
value  of  their  produce  by  being  confined  to  the 
>  Gordon  I.  market  of  Constantinople,*  that  the 
06,  06 ;  Anil,  peasants  all  flocked  to  his  standard ; 
Hist.  iT.  377,  and  in  a  few  days  Theodore  found 
^^'  himself  at  the  head  of  twelve  thou- 
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Commenoe- 
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in  Wallachia. 


sand  men,  to  whom  were  soon  added  two  thou» 
sand  Arnauts,  who  formed  the  police  of  Buch- 
arest, but  deserted  to  his  standard. 

Ere  long  another  insurrection,  equally  for- 
midable, broke  out  in  Jassy,  the  cap-  j^ 
ital  of  Moldavia.  On  the  23d  Feo-  ipgiianti's 
ruary  (7th  March,  new  style),  Prince  insurrection 
Alexander  Ipsilanti,  an  officer  of  {jJJJ.h'?''*** 
distinction  in  the  Russian  service,* 
entered  Jassy,  the  capital  of  that  province,  at 
the  head  of  two  hundred  horse,  from  whence 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  Greeks 
of  every  denomination  to  take  up  arms,  and 
promising  them,  in  no  obscure  terms,  the  sup- 
port of  Russia,  f  The  effect  of  this  proclama- 
tion was  prompt  and  terrible.  Assured  of  the 
connivance,  if  not  the  support,  of  the  governor 
of  the  province,  promised  the  all-powerful  pro- 
tection of  Russia,  the  whole  Christian  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  whether  Greek,  Moldavian, 
or  Arnaut,  rose  in  insurrection,  fell  upon  the 
Turks,  great  numbers  of  whom  they  massacred, 
and  pillaged  their  houses.  Similar  excesses  were 
perpetrated  at  Galatz,  the  chief  seaport  of  the 
province,  where  great  numbers  of  Mussulmans 
perished,  and  the  town,  being  set  on  fire,  was 
in  part  consumed.  The  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
with  the  guns  on  board,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks,  to  whom  they  proved  of  essential 
service,  llie  whole  armed  Mussulman  force 
in  the  two  provinces  consisted  of  six  hundred 
horse,  who  were  unable  to  make  head  against 
the  insurgents^  who  soon  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  intelligence  of  these  events 
excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm  among  the  G  reeks 
at  Odessa,  among  whom  Ipsilanti's  proclamation 
was  publicly  read  amidst  deafening  cheers,  and 
laree  subscriptions  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  insurgents  were  made.  Ipsilanti,  encour- 
aged by  these  auspicious  events,  org[anized  a 
battalion  styled  tne  Sacred  Battalion,  and 
which  embraced  the  entire  flower  of  the  youth  ■ 
of  the  country.  Their  uniform  was  black,  with 
a  cross  formed  of  bones  in  front,  with  i  ^^^  ^g^ 
the  famous  inscription  of  Constan-  iv.  351,  393  j 
tine,  "  In  this  sign  you  shall  con-  Gordon,  i. 
quer."»j:  «,  109. 

*  Prince  Alexander  Ipsilanti  was  descended  Trom  an 
UlDstrioua  Greek  fl&mily  of  the  Fanar,  and  his  fbther  bad 
formerly  been  hospodar  of  Wallachia.  The  young  prince 
was  admitted  early  into  the  military  academy  ai  St.  Peters- 
burg, fh>m  whence  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  and  lost  an  arm  in  the  battle  of  Culm  in 
1813.  He  gradually  rose  in  the  Russian  service  to  the 
rank  of  m^jor-general ;  but  he  became,  after  the  peace  of 
1815,  wearied  of  the  inactivity  of  pacific  life,  and  entered 
warmly  into  the  designs  of  the  Greek  Hetairists.  His 
known  bravoy  and  experience,  and  the  rank  he  bore  in 
the  Raasian  service,  pointed  him  out  to  the  Grand  Arch 
as  the  proper  person  to  command  their  armies,  and  he 
accordingly  received  the  commission  of  generalissimo. — 
"  Steward  of  the  Stewards  of  the  august  Arch."— ilmiti- 
tttre  Hi»toriqu€f  iv.  583  ;  Gordon,  i.  88. 

t  "  Inhabitants  of  Moldavia !  know  that  at  this  moment 
all  Greece  has  lighted  the  torch  of  liberty,  and  broken  the 
yoke  of  tyranny.  It  reclaims  its  inalienable  rights.  I  go 
where  duty  calls  me,  and  I  offer  you,  as  well  on  my  own 
part  as  on  that  of  all  my  countrymen  assembled  here, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  the  assurance  of 
protection,  and  of  perfbct  security  to  your  persons  and 

Property.  Divine  Providence  has  given  you  in  Prince 
[ichael  Suzzo,  your  present  governor,  a  defender  of  your 
rights,  a  Ihther,  a  benefhctor.  He  deserves  all  these  titles , 
unite  with  him  to  protect  the  common  weal.  If  some 
desperate  Turks  venture  to  make  an  incursion  into  your 
(cniiory,/ear  nothing ;  for  a  great  power  is  ready  to  pun- 
isk  their  insolence. — Albxandbr  Ipsilanti.  Jassy,  23d 
February,  1831"  (old  8tyle).'—AnnuaireHistoriqttef  iv.^1. 
t  "  In  hoc  signo  Tinces." 
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The  great  thing  required  to  give  consisteDcy 

17^        to  the  insurrection,  and  cause  it  to 

Ipsilanti'a    extend  over  the  whole  inhabi^nts 

flrat  meao-  of  Greece,  was  to  hold  out  some  se- 

'*"^'  curitv  for  the  support  of  Russia.   To 

favor  this  idea  Ipsilanti  spread  abroad  the  news 

of  approaching  aid  from  Russia,  and  made  laree 

requisitions  in  horses  and  provisions  for  the 

alleged  use  of  the  troops  of  that  power.    In  a 

few  weeks  he  was  at  the  head  of  1500  troops, 

chiefly  horsemen,  at  the  head  of  which  he  en- 

_  .  .  tered  Jassy,  and  organized  his  little 
March  9.  *  ^      ^         °  v  •  v       -ai 

force  m  a  regular  manner,  which,  with 

the  exception  of  the  second  battalion,  600 
strong,  all  consisted  of  cavalry.  Meanwhile, 
t<ho  fermentation  was  extreme  throughout  all 
Greece  and  the  isles,  and  the  utmost  alarm  pre- 
vailed at  Constantinople.  In  vain  the  Russian 
minister,  Baron  Strogonoff,  gave  the  Divan  the 
strongest  assurance  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment were  strangers  to  the  movement^  and 
would  in  no  way  whatever  countenance  it;  in 
Tain  the  Patriarch  and  Synod  of  Constantinople 
M  h  91  ^^^^^  ^  proclamation  denouncing  the 
HarcD  81.  ingurrection  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  and  calling  on  all  the  Greeks  to  remain 
faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign. 
The  Ottoman  government,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  persisted  in  regarding  the  danger  as 
most  serious,  and  in  secret  instigated  by  the 

March  30  <^S^"^  ^^  Russia ;  and  on  the  80th 
March  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  Divan,  ascribing  the  disorders  which  had 
broken  out  to  the  distrust  which  the  malverso- 
tions  of  the  governors  of  provinces  had  inspired, 
and  calling  on  all  Mussulmans  to  forego  all  tlie 
luxuries  of  life,  to  provide  themselves  with 
» Ann  Hist  "^^^^^  *"^  horfies,  and  to  recur  to 
iv.  3»3, 305;  the  life  of  their  ancestors  and  of 
Gordon,  i.  camps,  Uic  primitive  state  of  the 
102, 104.       natiin.» 

The  first  intelligence  of  these  events  was 
18,  brought  to  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Reasons  in  April,  at  the  congress  of  Lay  bach, 
which  urged  engaged  in  deliberating  with  the 
^eulnferto  ^^^^^  sovereigns  on  the  affairs  of 
intervene  in  Spain,  Naples,  and  Piedmont  It 
Turkey  at  may  readily  be  conceived  what  a 
this  lime.  prospect  was  here  opened  to  Rus- 
sian ambition.  The  object  which  the  cabinet 
of  SL  Petersburg  had  been  laboring  for  a  cen- 
tury to  attain,  seemed  now  to  be  placed  within 
its  grasp.  Turkey,  long  sinking  into  decrepit- 
ude, now  convulsed  in  its  most  important  prov- 
inces by  insurrection,  seemed  to  be  falling  to 
pieces;  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion called  upon  the  Czar  to  take  the  lead  in 
their  deliverance ;  nothing,  to  ail  appearance, 
could  prevent  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
and  replacing  the  cross  on  the  dome  of  St  So- 
phia. The  other  nations  of  Europe  were  so 
entirely  occupied  with  their  domestic  troubles, 
and  the  social  dangers  with  which  they  were 
threatened  from  the  efifects  of  the  Spanisii  revo- 
lution, that  no  serious  resistance  to  this  con- 
quest was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  jealousy 
which  had  hitherto  alone  prevented  it  Every 
thing  within  and  without  conspired  to  recom- 
mend a  forward  movement  of  the  Muscovite 
troops;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
crossing  of  the  Pruth  by  their  battalions  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  a  universal  insurrection 


of  the  Christian  population,  and  the  entire  ex- 
pulsion of  the  liirKs  from  their  dominions  in 
Europe. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  it  must  have 
been  motives  of  no  ordinary  kind 
which  induced  the  Emperor  Alexan-  r^iJ^ 
der  at  this  juncture  to  forego  such  which  in- 
manifold  advantages,  and  remain  dac«d  him 
neutral  when  he  h^  only  to  cive  the  {[i,J5!jy"° 
signal,  and  the  empire  of  we  East 
must  have  fallen  into  hb  grasp.  What  those 
motives  were  is  now  known  from  the  best  of 
all  sources — ^his  own  words^  in  confidential  con- 
versation with  M.  de  Chateaubriand:  **Th6 
time  is  past,"  said  he,  "  when  there  can  be  a 
French,  Russian,  Prussian,  or  Austrian  policy. 
One  onl^  policy  for  the  safety  of  all  can  be  ad- 
mitted m  common  by  all  people  and  all  kings. 
It  devolves  on  me  to  show  myself  the  first  to 
be  convinced  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Holy  Alliance  is  founded.  An  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  on  occasion  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  Greeks.  Nothing  certainly  could  have  been 
more  for  my  interests,  those  of  my  people,  and 
the  opinion  of  my  country,  than  a  religious  war 
against  the  Turks;  but  1  discerned  in  the  trou- 
bles df  the  Peloponnesus  the  revolutionary  mark. 
From  that  moment  I  kept  aloof  from,  them.  No- 
thing has  been  spared  to  turn  me  aside  from 
the  Alliance,  but  m  vain.  My  self-love  has  been 
assailed,  my  prejudices  appealed  to,  but  in  vain. 
What  need  have  1  of  an  extension  of  my  em- 
pire ?  Providence  has  not  put  under  my  orders 
eight  hundred  thousand  soldiers  to  satisfy  my 
ambition,  but  to  protect  religion,  morality,  and 
justice,  and  to  establish  the  principles  of  order 
on  which  human  society  reposes.  In  pursu- 
ance of  these  principles,  Count  Nesselrode  de- 
clared ofiicially  that  "his  Imperial  Majesty 
could  not  regard  the  enterprise  of  Ipsilanti  as 
any  thing  but  the  effect  of  the  exaltation  which 
characterizes  the  present  epoch,  as  well  as  of 
the  inexperience  and  levity  of  that  young  man, 
whose  name  is  ordered  to  oe  erased  ^ 
from  the  Russian  service."  Orders  briand*Con- 
were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  gres  de  Ve- 
imperial  forces  on  the  Pruth  and  in  ">»«»  i-,22S; 
the  Black  Sea  to  observe  the  strict-  j^^ag^  jgi. 
est  neutrality.*  *      * 

The  publication  of  this  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  imperial  government  was  a  so. 
death-blow  to  the  insurrection  in  Enthusiasm 
the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  J{|*^^"'^'' 
Danube.  The  tumultuary  bands  ureatalven 
which  Theodore  and  Ipsilanti  had  against  Ipal- 
raised  proved  wholly  unequal  to  a  *"*^- 
contest  in  the  plains  of  WaUachia  and  Moldavia 
with  the  strength  of  the  Ottomans,  now  fairly 
aroused,  and  stimulated  hy  every  feeling  of 
religious  zeal  and  patriotic  ardor.  The  fer- 
mentation soon  became  excessive  in  Constanti- 
nople. Large  bodies  of  Ottomans  daily  crossed 
over  from  Asia  Minor,  all  animated  to  the  very 
highest  degree  with  fanatical  enthusiasm,  ana 
loudly  demanding  to  be  led  instantly  against 
the  Giaours,  whom  they  would  exterminate  to 
the  last  man.  Nothing  would  satisfy  the  popu- 
lace but  liberty  to  massacre  the  whole  Greeks 
in  the  capital ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  the  Russian,  French,  and  En- 
glish embassadors,  that  the  Divan  was  pre- 
vented from  giving  the  reins  to  their  fury.    As 
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it  was,  they  li«Bt6n«d  the  maroh  of  the  AtUtic 
troops  through  the  capital  to  the  Balkan  and 
IAD  Hiat  ^^  Danube,  and  there  was  soon  ao- 
!▼.  385  386 ;  Cumulated  a  force  with  which  the 
Ann.  Aeg.  *  Qreeks  in  Moldavia  and  Wallaohia, 
lgi»  W»  now  discouraged  by  the  policy  of 
'  Russia,  were  unable  to  cope.* 

But  while  these  serious  prepkrations  were  in 
91.  progress  for  crushing  the  insurgents 
Commenee-  to  the  north  of  the  Danube^  the  in- 
S^IlUJJiSl  surrection  had  broken  out,  and  al- 
in  Greece  ready  become  formidable,  m  the 
Proper  and  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
tiMiBlands.  pelago.  Colocotroni,  formerly  a 
major  in  the  service  of  Russia,  Peter  Mavro, 
Michael,  and  other  chiefs^  who  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  event,  had  been  collecting  arms 
all  winter  in  the  caverns  of  Mount  Taygetus ; 
and  having  received  orders  from  Ipsilanti  no 
loneer  to  delay  their  rising,  they  assembled 
their  followers  in  the  mountains,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  in  Patras,  a  strong  and  important 
fortress^  the  revolt  burst  forth  under  circum- 
Anrii  tt.  ■^'*®^  peculiarly  frightful.  The  Chris- 
'^  tians  rose  in  arms,  and  set  fire  to  the 
Turkish  quarter;  the  Ottomans  retired  to  the 
citadel,  from  whence  they  kept  up  an  incessant 
bombardment  on  the  burning  city:  the  con- 
tending parties  fought  with  incre<fible  fury  in 
the  streets;  no  quarter  was  shown  on  either 
side ;  and  at  length  victory  declared  for  the  in- 
surgents, in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
prelate  Germanos  with  some  thousand  peasants, 
half-armed,  headed  by  their  priests  singing 
psalms,  and  promising  eternal  salvation  to  such 
as  died  combating  for  the  Cross.  This  rein- 
forcement proved  decisive:  the  Turks  were  on 
all  sides  driven  back  into  the  citadel ;  the  town 
and  harbor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents; 
the  crucifix,  amidst  boundless  joy,  was  raised 
in  tbb  Place  of  St  Qeoi^e,  and  a  proclamation 
*  Gordon,  L  ^'^  issued  by  the  assembled  chiefis, 
147, 149 ;  which  concluded  with  the  words- 
Ann.  Hist.  **  Peace  to  the  Christiaus,  respect  to 
w.  388, 387.  ^^  consuls,  death  to  the  Turks."  » 
The  intelligence  of  this  success  spread  like 
_  wildfire  through  the  Morea,  and 
The  tnsm^  every  where  caused  the  insurrection 
leetion  to  break  forth.  With  incredible  en- 
"Pi^"*^  thusiasm  the  peasants  assembled  in 
Greece.  their  vales ;  old  arms  were  searched 
for  and  brought  forth ;  and  a  variety 
of  skirmishes  took  place,  with  various  success. 
The  mneral  result,  however,  w^s  favorable  to 
the  insurgents.  Gradually  the  Turks  were 
driven  back  into  their  strongholds ;  and  in  a 
few  days  they  possessed  nothmc  in  the  Morea 
but  the  Aero-Gorinthus  of  Connth,  the  towns 
of  Coron  and  Modon,  the  castle  of  the  Morea, 
Tripolitza,  Kapoli  di  Romania,  and  the  citadel 
of  Patras.  Attica  followed  the  example :  the 
Ottoman  garrison  of  Athens^  too  weak  to  hold 
the  city,  shut  itself  up  in  the  Acropolis,  and 
the  cross  was  re-erected  in  the  city  of  Theseus. 
In  the  isles  the  flame  spread  with  still  neater 
rapidity,  from  the  superior  security  which  their 
iosular  situation  and  maritime  resources  af- 
forded. The  peasants  in  Crete  rose,  and  com- 
pelled the  Turks  to  take  refuge  in  their  strong- 
nolds;  the  whole  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
hoisted  the  standard  of  the  Cross;  and  H3-dra, 
Vol.  IL— C 


Speszia,  and  Ipsara,  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  among  them,  fitted  out  armaments 
with  incredible  activity,  to  protect  their  shores 
and  intercept  the  commerce  of  the  enemy.* 
The  chiefs  ti  Peloponnesus  soon  after  ^^.g 
assembled  at  Calamata,  in  the  Morea,     ''^  * 
from  whence  they  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  they  stated  that  they  had  taken  up  arms 
"  to  deliver  the  Peloponnesus  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Ottomans ;  to  restore  to  its  inhabitants 
their  liberty ;  to  combat  for  it,  for  their  relig- 
ion, and  for  that  land  which  had  ^  0^,^^^  . 
been  illustrated  by  so  much  genius^  144^  140,* 
and  to  which  Europe  is  mainly  in-  163;  Ann. 
debted  for  the  liffht  andjjie  blessings  ^jf^iil' 
of  civilization.     WeasWothinginre-  3^^^ 
turn  but  arms,  money,  and  councils."^ 

The  intelligence  of  these  events  succeeding 
one  another  with  stunninff  violence,  tgt. 
excited  the  utmost  sensation  at  Con-  violent  ex- 
fltantinople  both  among  the  Greeks  ^temeni  at 
and  Mussulmans.  But  the  latter,  n^!^l^ 
who  were  a  minority  of  the  inhabit-  moitlnr  of 
ants,  had  the  military  force  at  their  the  Pstri- 
disposal,  and  were  encouraged  by  ^i^^i, 
the  continual  passage  of  armed  and 
fanatical  Turks  from  Asia  toward  the  Danube^ 
instead  of  being  intimidated  by  so  many  and 
such  threatening  dangers,  were  only  roused  by 
them  to  fresh  exertions,  and  inspirea  with  more 
sanguinary  passions.  Instant  death  to  the 
Christians  was  the  universal  cry  among  the 
Mussulmans.  Unable  to  resist  the  torrent  and 
in  secret  not  averse  to  measures  of  severity, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  crush  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  bud,  tne  Divan  resolved  on  an  atro- 
cious act,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
tended  to  spread  and  perpetuate  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  hastened  the  ruin  01  the 
Turkish  empire.  This  was  the  murder  of 
Gregory,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  revered 
prelate,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was  ^pyujj 
seized  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  he  was  de- 
scending fi*om  the  altar,  where  he  had  been 
celebrating  divine  service,  and  hanged  at  the 
gate  of  his  archiepiscopal  palace,  amidst  the 
ferocious  cries  of  a  vast  crowd  of  Mussulmans. 
The  blameless  life  and  exemplary  character  of 
this  prelate,  the  proof  of  fidelity  to  the  govern- 
ment which  he  had  recently  given  by  his  proc- 
lamation against  the  insurgents,  the  courage  he 
evinced  in  nis  last  moments,  while  they  were 
unable  to  move  his  enemies,  enshrined  his 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  his  grateful  country- 
men. His  blood  cemented  the  foundations  of 
the  Christian  empire  in  the  East ;  he  might  say, 
with  the  Protestant  martyr  at  the  stake,  "we 
shall  light  a  fire  this  day  which,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  shall  never  be  extinguished.'"  After 
hanging  three  hours,  the  body  was  cut  down 
and  delivered  to  a  few  abandoned  Jews,  by 

*  '*  The  insupportable  yoke  of  Ottoman  tyranny  hath 
weighed  down,  for  above  a  century,  the  unhappy  Greeks 
of  Peloponnesus.  So  excessive  had  Its  rigor  become, 
that  its  fainting  vicUms  had  scarcely  strength  enough 
left  to  utter  groans.  In  this  state,  deprived  of  all  our 
nghts,  we  have  unanimously  resolved  to  take  up  arms 
against  our  tyrants.  Our  intestine  diaeord  is  buried  in 
oblivion,  as  a  fhiit  of  oppression :  we  breathe  the  air  of 
liberty ;  our  hands,  having  burst  their  fotters,  already 
signalize  themselves  against  the  barbarians."— Pbtkob 
Mausomiklialbs,  S6th  March,  1831.  Gordon's  Onds 
Revolution,  i.  183. 
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whom  it  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  same  ni^ht  the  body 
was  fished  up  b^  some  zealous  Christian  fisher^ 
men,  by  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  Odessa,  and 
I  Gonlon  i.  interred  with  grreat  pomf  on  the  1st 
184, 187 ;  July,  in  presence  of  all  the  authori- 
A^^i^i^l:  ties,  and  nearly  the  whole  inhabitants 
'*•«»•«»•  of  the  pl»ce.>»' 

This  atrocious  murder  had  been  preceded 
2^  and  was  soon  followed  by  others 
SncceMion  equally  ruthless,  which  demonstrated 
of  mur-  that  the  Ottoman  govemment  was 
TSks^  '^  either  compelled  or  inclined  to  give 
the  reins  to  the  savage  passions  of 
the  Osmanlis ;  and  that  no  hope  remained^  to 
the  Greeks  but  in  the  tbost  determined  resist- 
ance. On  the  1 6th,  Prince  Constantine  Morousi, 
dragoman  to  the  Porte,  was  seized,  and  in- 
stantly^ beheaded;  and  next  day  ten  of  the 
most  illustrious  persons  in  the  Fanar  shared 
tibe  same  fate.  At  Adrianople,  the  Patriarch 
Cyrille^  one  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  with  him  eight  other  dig- 
nified ecclesiastics,  were  beheaded.  The  Chris- 
tian churches  were  every  where  broken  open, 
rifled  of  all  their  valuable  contents^  and  ex- 
posed in  their  most  sacred  recesses  to  every 
species  of  profanation.  Not  a  day  passed  that 
numbers  of  the  Greek  citizens  oi  the  highest 
rank  were  not  murdered,  their  property  plun- 
dered, and  their  wives  and  daughters  sold  as 
slaves.  In  ten  days  several  thousand  innocent 
persons  were  in  this  manner  massacred.  To 
such  a  length  did  these  cruelties  proceed^  that, 
upon  the  unanimous  representation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean diplomatists,  the  erand-vizier  was  de- 
j-     -   posed,  after  having  oeen  only  ten  days  in 

^  '  office,  on  the  ground  "  that  his  conduct 
had  been  too  severe."  But  the  removal  of  this 
officer  made  no  change  in  the  system  of  sever^ 
ity  which  was  pursued;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  increase.  On  the  16th  June,  five 
archbishops^  three  bishops,  and  a  great  number 
of  laymen,  were  hanged  in  the  streets,  without 
any  trial,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  mechanics 
transported  as  slaves  to  the  Assyrian  frontier; 
and  at  Salonica  the  battlements  of  the  town 
were  lined  with  a  Arightful  array  of  Christian 
heads,  the  blood  from  which  ran  down  the 

I  Goriion  i.  ^^°^  ^^  ^^^  rampart^  and  discoloi*- 
187, 188 ;  '  ed  the  water  in  the  ditch.  Similar 
Ann.  Hist,  atrocities  were  perpetrated  in  all  the 
It.  391, 393.  p.^^  towns  of  the  empire.* 
While  these  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  were 
35  disffraoing  the  Ottoman  governments 
Vigorona  and  arousing  the  indignation  or 
measures  awakeninff  the  commiseration  of  the 
Mi^o'^d.  l^^^  and  humane  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  Sultan  Mahmoud,  with  that 
mixture  of  energ|y  with  violence,  of  capacity 
with  cruelty,  which  formed  the  distinguishing 
features  of  his  character,  was  making  head 
against  internal  difficulties  still  more  serious 
than  those  arising  from  the  Greek  revolution, 

*  The  Turks  alleged  to  the  Russians,  In  subsequent 
oonrespondenee  on  the  subject,  that  the  patriarch  was  put 
to  death  because  letters,  implicating  him  in  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Peloponnesus,  hsd  been  intercepted  the  even- 
ing before  his  execution.  But  this  was  a  mere  pretext ; 
for  they  never  couldproduce  either  the  migmaU  or  eopiett 
though  repeatedly  urged  to  do  so.  "  De  nan  appareniUnu 
et  won  existentibut^**  says  the  civil  law,  **  eadem  est  ratio." 
—Annual  Register^  1831,  p.  S53. 


and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  newly  organized 
and  more  efficient  military  force  in  the  capital 
His  diief  difficulty  was  with  the  janizaries^ 
who,  having  been  excited  to  the  highest  degree 
by  tiie  Greek  revolution,  took  the  lead  in  all 
the  massacres  and  atrocities  which  were  going 
forward;  and,  discontented  with  the  removid 
of  the  former  grand-vizier,  who  had  given  the 
full  reins  to  uieir  fury,  loudly  demanded  his 
recall  to  office,  and  the  heads  of  six  of  their 
principal  enemies  in  the  council.  The  Sultan 
at  first  tried  to  subdue  them  by  his  firmness ; 
but,  destitute  of  any  other  armed  force,  he 
soon  found  that  such  a  course  could  lead  to  no 
other  result  but  his  own  destruction.  Accord* 
ingly,  though  more  thoroughly  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  necessity  of  setting  quit  of  these 
unruly  defenders,  he  resolved  to  dissemble  in 
the  mean  time,  and  submit  till  his  preparations 
for  resistance  to  their  thraldom  were  complete. 
In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  he  distrib- 
uted great  largesses  among  the  troopsi  to  which 
the  new  favonte  Babu-Bachi  addea  others  still 
more  considerable ;  and  the  discontents  of  the 
entire  bands  were  appeased  by  a  decrecj,  ^ 
in  virtue  of  which  tne  body  of  janizaries  -  *^  ' 
was  to  be  represented  in  the  Divan  by  three 
persons  chosen  by  themselves  from  among  their 
number.  This  was  followed,  a  fortnight  after, 
by  another  decree  of  the  Sultan,  agreed  .  .^ 
to  in  full  Divan,  that  a  larpe  body  of  ^""*  "* 
troops  should  be  organized  in  the  European 
fashion,  clothed  and  drilled  like  the  soldiers  of 
western  Europe,  and  that  the  odious  j  ^^  j^j^^ 
name  of  Nizam  Djedibt  which  had  iv.  393,894*; 
cost  the  life  of  bultan  Selim  by  Ann.  Res. 
whom  the  attempt  was  first  made,  J^''  **•» 
should  be  forever  abolished.^ 

Dreadful  as  were  the  cruelties  in  Europe 
with  which  the  Turks  in  its  outset  ^ 
met  the  insurrection,  they  were  Atrocious  acts 
exceeded  by  those  perpetrated  in  of  crui^y  in 
Asia,  for  there  the  fanatical  spirit  ^J  f^^^' 
was  more  violent,  the  intercourse 
with  the  nations  of  western  Eivope  lees ;  and 
the  Mussulmans^  strong  in  the  consciousness  of 
superior  numbers,  as  well  as  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  arms,  had  no  restraint  whatever 
on  their  atrocities.  The  deeds  of  violence  per- 
petrated in  Smyrna,  always  distinguished  by 
the  fanatical  spirit  of  its  Mussulman  inhabit- 
ants, threw  all  dthers  into  the  shade.  From 
the  moment  of  the  breaking  out  of  Ipsilanti's 
revolt,  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  that  great 
and  flourishing  city,  who  were  not  more  than 
sixty  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants,  were  kept  in  a  continual  alarm  by 
the  dread  of  a  eeneral  massacre,  which  was 
openly  threatened  by  the  Mohammedans ;  and 
at  length,  on  the  15th  June,  it  took  place  un- 
der circumstances  of  unheard-of  horror.  News 
having  arrived  of  a  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  fleet 
off  Lesbos,  a  band  of  three  thousand  ruffians 
broke  into  the  Greek  quarter,  and  commenced 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  men  who  could  be  reached  were  all  put  to 
death ;  the  women,  especially  such  as  were 
young  and  handsome,  sold  for  slaves,  llie 
magistrates  were  cut  to  pieces  because  they 
would  not  give  a  written  order  authorizing  the 

general  slaughter  of  the  Christians.     Several 
liousands  wX  under  the  cimeters  of  the  Mos- 
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lems;  but^  during  the  time  required  for  such 
Tvholesale  butchery,  fifteen  thousaQd  of  the 
better  class  of  citizens  got  on  board  boats,  and 
foand  shelter  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Such  as  could  not  escape  in  this  manner,  for 
the  most  part  took  refuge  in  the  hotel  of  M. 
David,  the  French  consul,  whose  rooms  and 
gardens  were  soon  filled  with  a  weeping  crowd 
of  women  and  children  imploring  nis  protec- 
tion. His  janizaries  refused  to  act  against  their 
compatriots,  and  the  doors  were  on  the  point 
of  Minff  burst  open,  when  that  noble- hearted 
man,  with  a  single  companion,  placed  himself 
_^     in  the  gate-way,  and  at  the  hazard 

iwlm ;  ®^  ^^  "^«»  ^^^  ^y  ^^«  '"«^«  weight 
Ann.  Hist,  of  character  and  courage,  kept  the 
iv.  407, 406;  assassius  at  bay  till  boats  were  got 
wS  Sm     ''^^^^^  conveyea  the  trembling  crowd 

'      '    to  the  adjacent  islands.^ 
This  melancholy  catalogue  of  disasters,  which 

27  proves  of  what  mankind  are  capable 
Massacres  when  their  passions  are  let  loose  by 
in  Cypnis.  ^jjg  remissness  of  government^  or  ex- 
cited by  its  policy,  may  be  concluded  with  an 
account  of  the  calamities  of  Cyprus.  That 
eelebrated  island,  146  miles  in  length  and  63  in 
breadth,  intersected  alon^  its  whole  extent  by 
a  range  of  central  mountains  bearing  the  classic 
name  of  Olympus^  deserved,  if  any  spot  in  the 
globe  did,  the  appellation  of  an  earUily  para- 
dise. Its  population,  however,  which  was  above 
a  miUion  in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  from  the 
effects  of  Turkish  oppression  had  sunk,  when 
tile  insurrection  in  the  Morea  broke  out,  to 
seventy  thousand,  of  whom  about  one-half 
were  Christians  and  the  other  Mohammedans. 
Separated  by  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  from  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  and  blessed  with  a  deli- 
cious climate  and  mild  character,  the  Cypriots 
remained  strangers  to  the  movement  for  two 
months  after  it  had  elsewhere  commenced. 
The  Mussulman  forces  in  the  island  were  very 
trifling;  Famagusta,  so  renowned  in  the  wars 
of  the  Ottomans  with  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
almost  in  ruins,  was  garrisoned  by  only  three 
hundred  regular  soldiers.  In  the  end  of  May, 
however,  the  massacres  commenced.  The  Porte 
sent  a  body  of  troops  from  the  neighborinsr 
provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  ten  thousand 
m  number,  who  effected  the  ruin  of  the  island. 
Instantly  on  landing  they  spread  through  all 
the  villages,  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  and  plunder  of  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants. The  chief  towns  of  the  island,  Nicosia 
and  FamagustOy  were  sacked  and  burnt;  the 
metropolitan,  five  bishops,  and  thirty^six  other 
ecclesiastics,  executed;  and  the  whole  island 
converted  into  a  theatre  of  rapine,  violation, 
and  bloodshed.  The  atrocities  did  not  cease 
till  several  thousand  Christians  had  fallen  by 
•  Gonlon  1.  ^^^  sabres  of  the  Mussulmans,  and 
199,  IM ;  '  their  wives  and  daughters  had  been 
Ann.  Hist,  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  Mussnl- 
ir. 41 1,413.  man  harems.* 

This  dreadful  series  of  atrocities,  and  espe- 
cially  the  murder  of  the  Patriarch,  had 
Uni^sal  ^^^  effect  of  spreading  the  insurrection 
raraad  of  through  the  whole  of  Greece.  All  saw 
toe  insor-  that  no  hope  remained  but  in  the  most 
0^^  "*  determined  resistance.  The  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  country  and  the  en- 
tire want  of  roads  rendered  it  possible  to  or- 


ganize the  insurrection  with  impunity  in  the 
hill  fastnesses^  and  often  enabled  the  insurgents 
to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  their  oppressors 
when  they  entered  them.  Besides  the  Morea, 
Attica,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the 
flame  spread  far  and  wide  wherever  the  Greek 
tongue  was  spoken,  or  Greek  feelines  cherished. 
The  Souliotes  all  rose  in  Epirus^  and  in  conjunct 
tion  with  the  .£tolians  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  fortress  of  Salona^  and  forced  the 
troops  of  the  pacha  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
Picorsa  and  Arta.  Six  thousand  men  were  soon 
in  arms  in  Thessaly ;  the  mountaineers  of  Olym- 
pus responded  to  the  signal  of  freedom,  and  the 
insurrection  spread  even  into  the  hill  districts 
of  Macedonia.  Thirty  thousand  hardy  mount^ 
aineers  rose  in  the  peninsula  of  Cassandra^  and 
laid  siege  to  Salonica,  the  seat  of  the  pacha,  a 
city  containing  eighty  thousand  inhabitants; 
and  thoueh  they  were  repulsed  in  the  assault 
of  that  place,  tiey  took  a  bloody  revenge  on 
the  Mussulmans  when  they  pursued  them  into 
their  hills,  and  attempted  to  force  the  intrench- 
ments  which  guarded  tiieir  mountain  passes, 
from  which  the  Turkish  hordes  recoiled  with 
great  slaughter.  Meanwhile  the  genius  of  poet- 
ry, roused  as  in  the  days  of  Tyrtsus  at  the 
call  of  patriotism,  made  the  valleys  and  hills 
resound  with  heart-stirring  strains;*  and  the 
necessities  of  men  led  to  the  formation  of  some 
sort  of  government  amidst  the  general  chaos. 
At  Hydra  a  bo.ard  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
was  formed,  which  soon  obtained  the  direction 
of  the  islands:  a  council  of  military  chiefs  at 
Calamata  gave  something  like  unity  to  the 

*  **  Afvrc  iraidec  tov  'E^AjJvcjv." 
Thiu  rendered  by  tbe  kindred  genius  of  Byron: 

1. 

"  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise! 

The  glorioos  hour's  gone  ibrth, 
And,  worthy  of  snch  ties. 
Display  who  gare  us  birth. 
Sons  of  Greeks !  let  us  go 
In  arms  againM  the  fbe, 
TiU  their  hated  Mood  shaU  flow 
In  a  river  past  our  feet. 

9. 

"  Then  manflilly  despising 

The  Turkish  tyrant's  yoke. 
Let  your  country  see  you  rising, 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chieA  and  sages, 

Behold  the  coming  strife ! 
Heli^nes  of  past  ages, 

Oh,  start  again  to  life ! 
At  the  sound  of  my  trumpet,  breaking 

Tour  sleep,  oh,  Join  with  me ! 
And  the  seven-hilled  city  seeking. 

Fight,  conquer,  till  we're  fine. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  dec. 

3. 

**  Sparta,  Sparta,  why  In  slumbers 

Letliargic  dost  thou  lie? 
Awake,  and  join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens,  old  ally ! 
Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  sons. 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  flming* 

The  terrible !  the  strong ! 
Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

In  old  Thermopyla, 
And  warring  with  the  Persian 

To  keep  his  country  free ; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood. 
And  like  a  lion  r^ng, 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  ±c. 
— Btbon,  iv.  SIO.  8vo.  edit. 
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operations  of  the  land  forces;  and  at  Athens 
»  Gordon  i.  ^®  venerable  walls  of  the  Areopa- 
S90,  848  /  gus  beheld  a  senate  established  which 
Ann.  Hist,  obtained  the  shadow  of  authority 
It.  403, 405.  q^^j,  ^j^  iugupgent  people.* 

Bnt  while  the  insurrection  was  thus  gather- 
ing strength  and  acquiring  consist- 
Offlci?d«ola-  f^^J ^°  Southern  Greece,  it  received 
ration  of  Rus-  its  peath-wound  in  the  provinces  to 
sia  against      the  north  of  the  Danube.  The  sup- 

SSoriUl  P®^  ^^  Russia  was  indispensable  to 

^  its  establishment  in  that  quarter; 

for  the  bands  of  the  Wallachians  and  Arnauts, 
imperfectly  disciplined  and  inferior  in  number, 
could  never  contend  in  the  grassy  plains  with 
the  admirable  horsemen  of  the  Osmanlis.  This 
support  the  policy  of  Alexander,  determined  by 
terror  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  revolutions^ 
denied  them.  On  the  9th  April  the  Russian 
consul  at  Jassy  issued,  by  command  of  the  Em- 
peror, two  proclamations,  which  were  decisive 
of  his  intentions  regarding  the  insurrection. 
By  the  first,  Ipsilanti  and  his  partisans  were 
summoned  forthwith  to  repair  to  the 
Apruii.  Hu3gian  territory,  to  await  the  chas- 
tisement which  awaited  them  as  Uie  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  while  by  the  second  the 
whole  Moldavians  in  arms  were  summoned 
forthwith  to  submit  to  the  lawful  authorities. 
At  the  same  time  the  assemblies  of  Hetairists, 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  Pruth  in  Bessa- 
rabia, were  ordered  to  be  removed  into  the  in- 
terior of  Russia.  Upon  receipt  of  these  procla- 
mations, the  hospodars  of  Wallachia  waited  on 
Prince  Michael  Luzzo,  who  still  held  the  reins 
of  government,  entreating  him  to  leave  their 
territory,  which  he  accoraingly  did  two  days 
afterward,  taking  refuge  in  Odessa :  and  a  dep- 
^  utation  was  sent  from  the  boyards 

iv.  389  390.    ^^    Constantinople,   imploring    the 
'      '    Sultan  to  appoint  a  new  hospodar.* 
Ipsilanti  was  in  his  camp  at  Messid,  on  his 
_  march  to  Bucharest,  when  he  re- 

Treachery  ceived  this  disastrous  inteUigence ; 
and  death  of  but  he  was  not  discouraged.  "  JSone 
Theodore,  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,**  he  said, 
"oe  .  u  ^m  venture  to  declare  against  us. 
Who  among  them  will  allow  history  to  say  of 
them  that  he  has  abandoned  Greece  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  marching  to  defend  that 
beautiful  land  against  the  attacks  of  barbarians 
whom  civilized  Europe  abhors  ?"  His  follow- 
ers received  his  address  with  loud  acclamations, 
and  continued  their  advance  without  interrup- 
tion toward  Bucharest,  which  he  reached  in  a 
A  rii  12  ^®^  <^ay8,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
P  *  *  men.  From  thence  he  continued  his 
march  toward  the  west,  ostensibly  to  rouse  the 
Servians,^  but  really  to  be  near  the  Austrian 
frontier  in  case  of  disaster;  while  Theodore, 
who  remained  in  command  at  Bucharest,  forti- 
fied himself  in  the  convent  of  Kotroczeni  in  its 
neighborhood,  and,  despairing  of  success,  open- 
ly received  with  great  distinction  an  envoy  of 
the  Sultan,  who  came  to  propose  terms 
j^^t;'  of  accommodation.  Soon  after,  he  aban- 
doned Bucharest,  which  was  entered  by 
the  Turks  on  the  28th,  and,  bending  hb  steps 
3  Ann.  Hist.  ^^Ai^  Ipsilanti,  was  by  him  seized 
iv.  390,  398;  and  publicly  shot,  on  the  7th  June, 
Gordon,  i.  for  his  treachery  to  the  cause  of 
1«4, 108.        Greece.'  ^ 


Meanwhile  the  Ottomans^  having  now  gath- 
ered up  their  strength,  and  received 
large  reinforcements,  chiefly  from  Defeat  of  the 
the  savaee  and  fanatical  tnbes  of  insurgenu  at 
Asia,  had  completed  their  prepara-  Gaiatz. 
tions  for  the  suppression  of  the  re-  ***^  ^'' 
bellion  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  Thtee  corps, 
of  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  each,  entered  the 

?rincipaUties:  one  under  the  command  of  the 
acha  of  Widdin ;  one  under  the  Pacha  of  ^i- 
listria;  the  third  under  Jussuf  Pacha,  gover- 
nor of  Brahilov.  All  were  entirely  successful. 
The  Pacha  of  Brahilov  came  first  into  action. 
On  the  18th  May  he  came  up  with  a  body  of 
six  thousand  men,  with  seventeen  gun-boats,  at 
Galatz,  and  after  a  sharp  action  of  some  hours* 
duration,  in  which  the  Turks  lost  a  thousand 
men,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  seized  all  the  gun- 
boats, and,  entering  the  town,  massacred  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  Upon  this  defeat 
the  Hetairists  evacuated  Jassy,  i  ^nn.  Hist, 
and  the  wbole  of  Moldavia  was  re-  iv.  396,  397  • 
gained  to  the  troops  of  the  Sultan.*  Gwdon.  *  "O. 
Meanwhile  Ipsilanti  was  actively  pursued  by 
the  Pachas  of  Widdin  and  Silistria,  ^ 
to  whom,  after  his  victory  at  Galatz,  Diaasters  of 
the  Pacha  of  Brahilov  joined  his  IpaUanti. 
forces.  The  game  was  no  longer  equal,  for  the 
Greek  force  was  as  much  diminished  by  sick- 
ness and  desertion  as  that  of  the  enemy  was 
increased.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Turks  had 
established  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Arnauts,  Pandours,  and  Wallachians,  who  com- 
posed the  bulk  of  Ipsilanti's  army,  and  who 
were  prepared  on  the  first  oppoiluuity  to  pass 
over  to  the  enemy.  Thus  overmatched,  the 
prince  retired  slowly  before  the  hourly-increas- 
ing forces  of  the  enemy:  Bucharest  was  aban« 
doned  on  the  27th  May,  and  immediate- 
ly  occupied  by  the  Pacha  of  Silistria.  At  ^^^^  ^^' 
length,  as  he  could  retire  no  further,  being  close 
upon  the  Austrian  frontier,  Ipsilanti  resolved 
to  fight;  and  notwitbstandiuff  the  great  superi- 
ority of  the  Ottoman  forces,  they  would  , 
have  been  defeated,  and  possibly  the  ™* 
Christian  throne  of  Constantinople  re-establish- 
ed, had  his  whole  troops  remained  faithful  to 
their  colors.  He  had  disposed  his  light  troops 
in  two  wings,  so  as  to  envelop  the  enemy  when 
they  advanced  to  the  attack;  and  the  rieht 
wing,  composed  of  Moldavians  under  Georgna- 
ki,  executed  their  orders  with  intrepidity  and 
success ;  but  the  other  wing,  consisting  of  Ar- 
nauis  and  Wallachians,  instead  of  doing  the 
same,  passed  over  to  the  enemy  when  they  ap- 
proached ;  others  took  to  flight,  and  the  Greeks, 
who  stood  firm,  assailed  on  all  sides,  ,  .  ^. 
were  put  to  the  rout,  and  dri  ven  from  iv.  396, 399  • 
tlie  field,  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  Gordon,  i. 
part  of  their  artillery  and  baegage.*  *^*'  ^^'• 

This  disaster  was  attended  with  very  little 
loss  of  life  to  the  Greeks;  but  it  in- 
creased the  divisions  of  their  army,  gj,  ^^ 
discouraged  the  soldiers,  and  was  defeat  at 
the  prelude  to  final  ruin.     Having  Dragaschan. 
collected  all  his  forces,  consisting  of  ^^"^^  ^^• 
4000  infantry,  2500  horae,  and  four  guns,  Ipsi- 
lanti, who  saw  that  nothing  but  decisive  suc- 
cess could  restore  his  affairs,  advanced  on  the 
17th  toward  the  enemy,  the  vanguard  of  whom 
was  posted  in  the  village  of  Dragaschan.     His 
dispositions  were  made  with  such  ability  tliat 
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the  situAtion  of  the  Turks  in  the  TillAffe,  on  the 
18th.  seemed  hopeless;  but  as  that  day  was  a 
Tuesday,  deemed  of  sinister  aasurv  hy  the 
Greeks^'  he  deferred  the  attack  tul  tue  follow- 
ing moroin^.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  Casavia,  who  commanded  Ipsilanti's  ad- 
Tanced  guard,  commenced  the  attack  with  more 
Tigor  than  discretion.  The  Sacred  Battalion 
advanced  rapidly  in  support;  but  when  it  was 
seriously  engaged,  Casavia  and  his  Amauts 
fled  in  the  most  dastardly  manner,  leaving  the 
Greeks  alone  engaged  with  a  greatly  superior 
body  of  Turkish  horse.  The  "  white  turbans" 
were  upon  them  before  they  had  time  to  form 
square,  but,  falling  back  into  knots  and  little 
circle^  they  long  maintained  the  combat  with 
the  p^atest  resolution.  At  length,  their  am- 
munition being  exhausted,  they  were  nearly  all 
cut  to  pieces^  eombatinff  with  heroic  courage, 
like  their  ancestors  at  TnermopylsB,  to  the  last 
man.  A  hundred  horse  under  Georee,  gallop- 
ing up,  rescued  the  sacred  standard  and  two 
euns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 
destraction  of  the  Sacred  Battalion  proved  fa- 
tal to  the  little  army.  Twenty-five  only  of  its 
number  were  saved  from  the  saores  of  the  Turks^ 
and  escaped  with  Ipsilanti  into  Transylvania, 
where  he  met  a  less  glorious  fate  than  nis  com- 
panions^ by  being  consigned  to  an  Austrian  dun- 
geon. Ue  published  the  day  after  his  defeat  a 
valedictory  address  to  his  soldiers,  inveighing 
in  bitter  bat  not  unmerited  terms  against  the 
treachery  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim.* 
The  remainder  of  his  troops  dispersed,  and 
the  insurrection  in  Wallacnia  and  Moldavia 
I  ^gg  Tfj^  entirely  ceased,  except  in  guerrilla 
It.  398,400;  bands,  who  for  some  time  longer 
Gordoo,  L  maintained  a  desultory  and  preda- 
190, 194.     ^  ^^y  warfare.* 

Had  this  stunning  blow,  which  extinguished 
the  revolt  to  the  north  of  the  Dan- 
ube, been  followed  by  a  similar  suc- 
cess in  Greece  Proper,  the  insurrec- 
the  ^gceka.  ^ion  would  have  been  entirely  sup- 
'°^*  '  pressed,  and  the  land  of  Hellas  might 
have  groaned  for  a  century  longer  under  the 
Ottoman  yoke.  But  Providence  had  decreed 
it  otherwise ;  and  a  series  of  glorious  efforts, 
though  deeply  checkered  with  disaster,  at  length 
effeeied  the  extrication  of  Greece  from  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians.  The  first  gleam  of  success, 
as  in  the  days  of  Themistodes,  came  from  the 
sea ;  the  skill  and  hardihood  of  the  sailors  of 
the  Archipelago  asserted  their  superiority  over 
those  of  Asia,  in  the  days  of  Sultan  Mahmoud, 


*  **  S<rtdien !  I  can  hanfly  brinf  mynAt  to  anlly  that 
boDorabIa  and  laored  name  by  applying  It  to  peraona  such 
as  yoo.  Henceforth  every  bond  ia  severed  between  as ; 
bat  I  shall  ever  feel  profoundly  the  shame  of  having  been 
yoor  chief.  Yoa  have  trampled  under  fbot  your  oaths : 
you  have  betrayed  yoor  God  and  your  ooontry.  Yon  have 
dune  so  at  the  very  moment  when  I  hoped  to  conquer  or 
die  gloriously  with  you.  We  are  severed  for  ever !  Go 
and  join  the  Turks,  the  only  iVlends  worthy  of  yon.  Go 
and  purchase  slavery  at  the  expense  of  yoor  blood,  and 
of  the  honor  of  your  wives  and  cnildren.  But  you,  shades 
of  the  Sacred  Battalion,  who  have  been  betrayed,  and  who 
sacrlflced  yourselves  fbr  the  deliverance  of  your  country, 
receive  through  me  the  thanks  of  vour  nation.  Soon  shall 
monumenta  render  your  names  umnortal.  I  abandon  to 
the  contempt  of  men,  to  the  Divine  justice,  to  the  male- 
dictions of  our  country,  the  perjured  and  cowardly  traitors 
Kaminarl,  Sawa,  Dukas,  Constantinos,  Basta,  Mano,  who 
were  the  first  to  deaert  the  army,  and  induoed  its  dissoln- 
llon.— Alix.  IpsiLAHTi.-~Rimnick,  Jane  90,  1891."— 
Ann.  But.,  iv.  400. 


as  they  had  done  in  those  of  Xerzea.  With 
such  vigor  had  the  inhabitants  of  Hydra  and 
Ipsara  exerted  themselves,  that  they  equipped 
a  large  fleet  of  small  vessels,  armed  with  ten  or 
fifteen  guns  each,  with  which  they  had  obtain- 
ed the  entire  command  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
made  a  gt^At  number  of  rich  prizes  from  the 
Turks.  Samos,  a  flourishing  island,  containing 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  had  declared  ^  .. 
for  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  its  insurrec-  ^' 
tion  had  been  followed  by  aseneral  and  frightful 
massacre  of  the  Turkish  inhabitants  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  Chris- 
tians ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
To  check  these  incursions,  which  threatened  to 
intercept  the  supplies  of  grain  for  the  capital, 
the  Turks  fitted  out  an  expedition,  consisting 
of  two  ships  of  the  line,  three  large  frigates^ 
and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels,  which  set  sail 
from  the  Dardanelles  on  the  19th  May.  It  was 
soon  met  by  the  Greek  flotilla,  which,  unable 
to  face  the  broadsides  of  its  line-of-battle  ships 
in  stand-up  fight,  hovered  at  a  distance,  od- 
served  its  motions,  and  made  preparations  by 
turning  several  of  their  old  galleys  into  fire- 
ships  to  effect  its  destruction  on  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity.  Such  ere  lon^  presented  it- 
self. On  the  8tii  June,  the  Turkish  ad- 
miral  sent  a  vessel  of  seventy-four  gpins  *""* 
toward  the  Dardanelles,  in  quest  of  a  reinforce- 
ment which  he  expected  under  the  Capitan 
Pacha.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  Greek 
flotilla,  and  the  captain,  alarmed  at  their  ap- 
proach, took  refuge  in  the  bay  of  Adramyti, 
where  his  vessel  grounded.  It  was  immediate- 
ly surrounded  by  the  Greeks,  who  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  upon  it  on  the  bows  and  stern, 
to  which  the  stranded  vessel  could  make  no  re- 
ply. After  bearing  with  great  resolution  this 
ra]cing  fire  for  several  hours,  the  Turkish  sea- 
men took  to  their  boats,  and  set  fire  to  the  vee- 
sel,  which  was  totally  destroyed.  Eight  hun- 
dred were  sunk  by  the  fire  of  the  Greek  vessels 
as  they  rowed  toward  the  shore ;  and  the  Turk- 
ish aamiral,  overwhelmed  with  consternation 
at  this  disaster,  took  refage  with  his  whole 
fleet  in  the  Dardanelles,  leaving  the  i  ^^^  -^^ 
command  of  the  Archipelago  and  ly.  405, 400  ■ 
the  coasts  of  Greece  to  the  Greek  Gordon,  i. 
cruisers.'  **®'  '"®- 

This  success  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  not  merely  as 
counterbalancing  the  disasters  to  the  jjiooiy 
north  of  the  Danube,  but  as  giving  action  in 
them  the  entire  command  of  the  sea —  Cydonia. 
a  matter  which  has  always  been  of  the  ^"*"  '*' 
very  highest  importance  in  Hellenic  warfare, 
as  transportation  by  land  is  so  difficult  in  its 
rocky  territory,  ana  the  ocean  is  the  highway 
leading  to  its  numerous  islands  and  deeply  in- 
dented bays.  Encouraged  by  their  success,  the 
Greeks,  after  threatening  Smyrna,  made  a  de- 
scent on  the  Mosconissi  Islands  on  the  18th 
June,  and  having  excited  an  insurrection  in 
Aivaly,  the  ancient  Cydonia,  its  chief  town, 
containing  thirty-six  thousand  inhabitants,  a 
frightful  conflict  ensued  in  the  streets,  in  the 
course  of  which  fifteen  hundred  Turks  perish- 
ed, and  they  were  driven  out  of  the  town,  but 
not  before  £hey  had  set  fire  to  and  burnt  it  to 
the  ground.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants,  de- 
prived of  their  homes,  were  transported  by  the 
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Greek  flotilla  to  Hydra  and  Ipsara,  where  thej 
augmented  the  number,  and  tne  recital  of  their 
sufferings  increased  the  ardor  of  the  people. 
About  the  same  time,  another  division  of  the 
Greek  fleet  forced  the  passage  of  the  Little  Bar- 
danelles^  notwithstanding  the  fire  of  the  Turkish 
castles;  and  haying  made  their  appearance  in  the 
bay  of  Lbpanto,  already  so  memorable  in  Chris- 
tian warfare,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Mis- 
1  Gordon  i  soLONGffl,  and  Anatoliko,  which  hoist- 
897, 211 ;'  «d  the  Greek  flag,  and  was  immedi- 
Ann.  Hiat.  ately  followed  by  the  defection  of  the 
IT.  407, 409.  ^hole  of  iEtolia  and  Acamania.^ 
On  the  mainland  the  operations  of  the  Greeks 
were  far  from  being  equally  success- 
SucceMM  ^"^  Chourchid  Pacha,  who  command- 
of  the  Turks  ed  the  Turks  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
in  the  Mo-  Janina, where  Ali  Pacha,  though  with 
'^'  very  reduced  means,  still  maintained 

a  heroic  defense,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Morea  than  he  detached  a  large 
body  of  men  under  Jussuf  Pacha,  who,  pene- 
trating the  defiles  near  Corinth,  which  the 
Greelu  had  neglected  to  occupy,  made  their 
way  to  Patras,  the  citadel  of  which  was  still 
held  by  the  Turks,  and  after  relieving  the  gar- 
rison, fell  upon  the  Greeks  in  the  town,  on 
whom  they  took  a  bloody  revenue  for  the  atroc- 
ities committed  by  them  on  the  Mussulmans 
Anril  15  **  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
^  '  tion.  Fifteen  thousand  Greeks  perish- 
ed on  this  occasion,  and  above  twelve  hundred 
found  refuge  with  M.  Pouqueville,  the  French 
consul.  So  disheartened  were  the  insurgents 
in  the  interior  with  this  disaster,  that  they 
nearly  all  disbanded  in  the  centre  of  the  Morea; 
and  a  very  little  more  would  at  that  juncture 
have  entirely  crushed  the  insurrection  in 
Greece.  "I,  said  Colocotroni,  "having  with 
me  only  ten  companions,  including  my  horse, 
sat  down  in  a  bush  and  wept"  Driven  to  ex- 
tremities, the  Greek  chiefs  at  length  agreed  to 
fight  a  last  battle  for  the  independence  of 
their  country,  and  for  that  purpose  took  up 
a  position  at  Yaltezza,  a  village  situated 
in  the  hills,  three  hours*  march  to  the  north- 
west of  Tripolitza,  and  possessing  great  nat- 
ural strengtn.  Eihaya  Bey  issued  from  Tripo- 
litza  to  attack  them  at  the  head  of  five  thou- 
sand Turks,  chiefly  horse,  and  he  entertained 
such  confident  hopes  of  success^  that  the  sol- 
diers had  performed  military  dances  in  the 
streets  of  Iripolitza,  before  setting  out,  in  to- 
ken of  approaching  victory.  In  truth,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Greeks  was  all  but  des- 
12P  Gor-  Pirate;  for  although  the  position 
don,'  1. 157,  they  occupied  was  very  strong,  yet 
100 ;  Ann.    it  had  no  water,  and  the  water-casks 

Sf^iw*.      ***  *^®  village  were  only  adequate 

'  for  twenty-four  hours*  consumption.' 

The  Turks  approached  the  Greek  position  on 

37      the  27tn  May;  and  the  action  which 

Battle  of  ensued  may  well  be  dignified  with  the 

VaiiejM.  name  of  a  battle,  for  although  there 

May  27.  ^^j.^  ^^^  g^^  thousand  men  on  each 

side,  it  determined  the  independence  of  Greece. 
The  main  body  of  the  Greeks,  supported  by  a 
few  guns,  which  were  placed  on  entrenchments 
hastily  constructed,  was  posted  in  the  village ; 
but  a*Dody  of  fifteen  hundred  light  troops,  un- 
der Colocotroni,  were  stationed,  unknown  to 
tlie  Ottomans,  in  the  mountains  on  their  right 


The  Greek  fire  was  answered  by  discharges 
from  the  Turkish  guns,  which,  being  placed  on 
lower  ground,  passed  over  the  enemies*  heads. 
Three  times  were  the  Turks  and  Albanians  re- 
pulsed in  their  attack  or  the  village,  and  Colo- 
cotroni having  descended  with  his  men  on  the 
flank  of  the  assailants,  an  obstinate  conflict  en- 
sued, which  continued  two  days,  and  was  at 
length  determined  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  appearance  of  I^iketas,  who  came  up  with 
eight  hundred  followers  by  a  forced  marcn  from 
Argos,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  Turks  to  Tripolitza.  The  retreat  soon  turn- 
ed into  a  total  rout;  the  Greeks  took  two  guns^ 
and  raised  a  trophy  of  four  hundred  Mohamme- 
dan heads.  Their  own  loss  was  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  Three  da^'s  afterward,  the 
Turks,  having  issued  from  Iripolitza, 
were  again  defeated,  and  driven  back  ^^ 
into  the  fortress  on  the  rocky  heights,  around 
which  the  insurgents  immediately  took  post 
These  successes,  though  gained  by  such  small 
bodies  of  men,  were  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  counterbalancing  the  moral  effect  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Dragaschan ;  for  had  a  similar  defeat 
been  experienced  at  that  time  in  the  Morea,  the 
insurrection  would  have  been  crushed.  Instead 
of  this,  the  peasants  now  joyfully  flocked  to  the 
standards  of  the  Cross;  twenty  thousand  men 
were  soon  in  arms  in  Peloponnesus;  and  the 
Turks,  cautiously  keeping  on  the  defensive,  re- 
mained shut  up  in  their  fortresses,  two  of  which, 
Navarino  and  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  capit- 
ulated  from  famine  in  the  beginning  of  ^' 
August  The  capitulation,  however,  was  vio- 
lated by  the  fury  of  the  Greek  soldiers,  who 
broke  into  the  towns  and  massacred  several  of 
the  prisoners — an  atrocity  which  so  shocked  De- 
metnus  Ipsilanti,  brother  of  the  generalissimo, 
who  had  come  to  the  Morea  to  take  the  com- 
mand, that  he  threw  it  up.  This  menace  had  the 
desired  effect,andthechiefB,  seeing  the  ^^^  j^^ 
necessity  of  establishinff  some  sort  of  iv.  414,410* 
government,  assembled  at  Calamata  Gordon,  i. 
to  concoct  measures  for  its  formation.^  ^**»  ^®*' 

Meanwhile  the  Turks,  having  collected  con- 
siderable forces  at  Salonica,  had  38. 
forced  the  passes  of  Cassandra,  and  Raisinff  or  the 

spread  fire  and  sword  through  •**P5°^^****?■» 
•5  r  1       11  VI     f    ^     and  defeat  of  the 

Its  peaceful  valleys ;  while  large  Turks  in  Ther- 

bodies  of  horse  scoured  all  the  mopyie.  Aug. 
plains  of  Thessaly  and  Bceotia,  ^' 
and,  advancing  almost  without  opposition,  rav- 
aged Attica,  and  raised  the  siege  of  the  Acropo- 
lis of  Athens,  after  it  had  continued  eighty -three 
days.  This  disaster,  however,  was  soon  after 
compensated  by  a  brilliant  success.  Odysseus, 
a  brave  Greek  chief,  after  having  worsted  the 
Turks  in  several  lesser  encounters,  fell  back  on 
the  6th  September  to  the  Straits  of  Ther- 
mopylse  (what  mafic  in  the  name  I)  with  ^^'  ' 
2000  men,  where  he  was  attacked  by  three  pa- 
chas, who  advanced  from  Larissa  at  the  head 
of  6000  Mussulmans,  chiefly  Asiatics.  The  ad- 
vantageous position  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
posted  as  tirailleurs  amonc  the  rocks  and  thick- 
ets of  that  celebrated  denle,  compensated  the 
inequality  of  numbers  and  want  of  artillery. 
The  column  of  the  Ottomans,  encumbered,  hie 
its  predecessors  in  the  days  of  Xerxes^  with 
haggage,  was  slowly  advancing  through  the 
bottom  of  the  defile,  when  it  was  suddenly  as- 
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sailed  by  a  tremendooB  fire  of  moBketry  from 
an  unseen  enemy.  Podied  on,  however,  oy  the 
troops  behind,  the  column  continued  to  ad- 
Tance,  though  sustaining  a  heavy  loss,  until 
they  were  attacked  in  flank  by  a  body  of  four 
hundred  Greeks  under  Lapas.  Issuinff  then 
from  their  thickets^  the  insurgents  rushed  down 
the  steep  declivity,  sword  in  hand,  with  loud 
cries,  shouting  "Victory  to  the  Cross P  The 
shock  was  irresistible :  panic-struck,  the  Turks 
fled  on  all  sides^  and  were  pursued  several  miles 
with  inmiense  slaughter.  Twelve  hundred  were 
slain  on  the  spot,  seventeen  standards  and  seven 
guns  taken,  and  such  was  the  consternation  of 
we  Ottomans  that  they  broke  down  the  bridge 
.  of  Alamanne  in  their  flight*  to  Zeitoun. 
^  '  Two  day^s  after  they  were  asain  defeated 
by  Odysseus,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men 
^^  and  three  guns ;  and  the  Turks  in  Attica, 
'  under  Omer-Vrione,  who  had  raised  the 
uege  of  Athens,  deprived  of  the  expected  succor, 
evacuated  that  country,  and  with  great"  diffi- 
culty made  their  way  by  mountain  paths  into 

I  Gordon,  I.  Theaaaly ;  ^^  the  Greeks,  reoccupv- 
978, 883 ;  ing  Atibens^  after  some  unsuccessful 
Ann.  Hist,  attempts  at  escalade^  resumed  the 
▼.  418, 419.  blockade  of  the  Acropolis.' 
This  brilliant  affair,  which  was  of  great  im- 
_  portance  to  the  Greeks,  by  entirely 
Siege  of  ruining  the  enemy's  plan  of  the  cam- 
Tripolicza:  paign,  was  soon  after  followed  by 
iu  deacrip-  another  of  still  more  importance,  in 
*  ^°'  a  military  point  of  view,  though  not 

hallowed  by  such  classical  recollections.  De- 
metrius Ipsilanti,  who  had  been  induced,  by 
the  formation  of  something  like  a  regular  gov- 
ernment in  the  military  council  at  C^mata,  to 
resume  the  conmiand,  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  nearly  seven  thousand  men  after  the  impulse 
given  to  the  cause  by  the  battle  of  Yaltezza, 
and  laid  siege  to  Tripolitza.  This  fortress, 
standing  on  a  cold  and  naked  plain  elevated 
two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  Morea,  and  surround- 
ed by  peaks  three  thousand  feet  higher,  was, 
previous  to  the  war,  inhabited  W  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons,  of  whom  one  half  were  Greeks. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  fourteen  feet 
in  height,  with  a  double  row  of  loop-holes  for 
musketry^  on  which  were  planted  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon.  At  its  western  extremity  Yf^as  a 
regular  citadel,  with  bomb-proof  casemates, 
but  commanded  by  an  eminence  in  its  vicinity. 
The  population  of  the  town  was  doubled  by 
the  reflux  of  Turkish  families  to  this  strong- 
hold, when  the  Greeks  got  the  command  of  the 
open  country ;  and  when  the  blockade  began 
to  be  straitened,  in  the  end  of  August,  thirty 
>  Gordon,  i  thousand  mouths  required  to  be  fed, 
233,  S38 ;   *  though  not  more  than  eight  thou- 

Ann.  Hist  sand  sabres  and  bayonets  could  be 
IT.  450,421.  p^iie^  on  fop  a  fi^j,^. 

The  powerful  cavalry  of  the  Turks  for  a  con- 
40.  siderable  time  kept  the  besiegers  at 
Progreflsof  bay,  and  enabled  their  own  horses 
the  siege,  ^o  forage  in  the  plaiu.  But  Colo- 
cotroni,  who  commanded  the  besieging  force, 
^^  havingestablishedhimselfin  some  houses 
^^'  '  which  commanded  the  pasture-grounds, 
the  Ottoman  horses  were  restricted  to  tne  with- 
ered herbage  at  the  bottom  of  the  rampart,  in 
eonsequeace  of  which  they  soon  all  died  or  be- 


came unserviceable.  Shortly  after,  news  ar- 
rived of  the  victory  gained  at  Thermopylae, 
and  from  S^irus,  that  Chourchid  Pacha  was  so 
engaged  with  the  siege  of  Janina  that  he  was 
unable  to  send  any  succors  to  the  Morea.  This 
intelligence  brought  a  great  number  of  recruits 
to  the  standard  of  CohMSOtroni,  eager  to  share 
in  the  spoils  of  Tripolitza,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
a  few  battering  cannon  were  brought  from  the 
island^  and  dragged  by  the  peasants  up  to  the 
plain  which  surrounded  the  fortress,  but  their 
nre  did  little  execution,  and  was  overmatched 
by  the  guns  of  the  placa  Famine  and  disesse, 
however,  soon  made  sad  ravages  among  the 
crowded  inhabitants  in  the  town ;  and  as  this 
gave  rise  to  frequent  conversations  about  a  ca- 

Situlation,  the  Turkbh  commauder,  who  confl- 
ently  hoped  to  be  relieved,  put  to  death  eighty 
Christian  priests  held  as  hostages  in  the  town, 
in  order  to  convince  the  garrison  they  had  no 
chance  of  safety  but  in  the  most  determined  re- 
sistance. This  severity  led  to  a  frightful  re- 
prisal, which,  as  usual,  involved  the  innocent 
and  guilty  in  promiscuous  ruin,  ,  q^,^  ^ 
and  affixed  the  first  dark  stams  ss7,S43; 
OB  the  cause  of  Greek  independ-  Ann.  Hist. 
ence.»  ^^^  *«»»  *«'• 

On  the  5th  October,  while  conferences  be- 
tween the  chiefii  on  the  two  sides  .. 
were  still  going  on,  some  Turkish  storm  and 
sentinels  having,  for  the  sake  of  massacre  of 
buying  grapes^  permitted  a  few  q^P^^**** 
Greeu  to  approach  the  wall,  the 
latter,  perceivmg  that  it  was  negligently  guard- 
ed, applied  scaling-ladders,  and  soon  ^t  to  the 
top.  A  whole  company,  with  Captain  Eepha* 
las  at  its  head,  speedily  followeo,  hoisted  the 
Labarum,  or  Christian  standard,  on  the  tower 
of  Argos,  and  turned  the  guns  planted  on  it  on 
the  town.  As  soon  as  the  standard  of  the  cross 
was  seen  on  the  walls,  a  tumultuous  cheer  rang 
round  the  Christian  lines,  and  a  general  rush 
was  made  toward  the  rampart  Fanic-struck, 
the  Turks  every  where  leit  the  wall,  and  the 
assailants  ffot  possession  of  some  of  the  gates, 
and  rushed  in.  A  scene  eusued  which  baffles 
all  description,  and  forcibly  recalled  to  mind 
the  most  terrible  pictures  of  human  woe  which 
the  genius  of  antiquity  has  left  to  fascinate  all 
future  generations  of  men.  The  wrones  and 
cruelties  of  four  centuries  rose  up  in  ju&ment 
against  the  Ottomans;  retaliation,  cruel  and 
undistinguishing,  was  the  universal  passion — 
va  victu  the  universal  cry.  The  conquerors^ 
mad  with  vindictive  rage,  spared  neither  age 
nor  sex ;  the  young  and  the  old,  the  armed  and 
the  unarmed,  men  and  women,  the  Mohamme- 
dans and  the  Jews,  were  promiscuously  mas- 
sacred. The  Albanians,  fifteen  hundred  in  num- 
ber, retired  into  the  court  of  the  pacha*s  palace^ 
and  there  claimed  and  obtained  performance  of 
the  capitulation.  They  were  marched  out^  set 
apart  in  Colocotroni's  camp,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  departed  in  safety  to  their  home&  But, 
with  this  exception,  the  massacre  was  universal; 
flames  soon  broke  forth  in  many  places;  the 
streets  and  houses  were  literally  inundated  with 
blood,  and  obstructed  with  heaps  of  dead  bodies. 
The  Greek  chiefs  in  vain  endeavored  to  restore 
order,  the  infuriated  soldiery  listened  only  to 
the  voice  of  passion:  the  alaaghter  continued 
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through  the  whole  night  hy  the  light  of  the 
1  Gordon,  i.  burning  houses;  it  went  on  all  the 
S43, 245;  next  day;  and  when  it  ceased  at 
f^°420^Si  •  '®°6^  ^J.  ^^  exhaustion  of  the 
Ann.  Reg.  *  victors,  nine  thousand  bodies^  of 
1821,  ht;  all  ages  and  sezea^  encumbered  the 
140-  streete  of  Tripolitza.^ 

Though  disgraced  by  such  frightful  cruelty, 
43.  the  sad  result  of  the  war  of  exterm- 
Importuiee  ination  which  had  begun  between 
°^Mt  "'d'  *^*  Greeks  and  Turks,  the  capture 
•ubMquent  ^^  Tripolitza  was  an  event  of  the 
measures  of  very  highest  importance  to  the  Greek 
the  Greeks,  cause.  They  found  there  a  consid- 
erable train  of  artillery,  arms  and  anununition 
in  abundance,  and  immense  treasures,  the  lone 
accumulations  of  Ottoman  rapine,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  some  of  the  principal  fortunes 
in  the  Morea.  The  army  which  had  taken  Tri- 
politza, after  its  important  conquest^  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts :  one  half  sat  down  before 
the  Acro-Corinthus  of  Corinth,  which  strong- 
hold, commanding  the  entrance  into  the  Morea, 
surrendered  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
«ov.  19.  Y^^ .  ^JjJJq  ^Yie  other  went  to  reioforce 

the  troops  under  the  Archbishop  Qermanos, 
which  were  blockading  the  citadel  of  Patras, 
where  Jussuf  Pacha,  having  been  strongly  re- 
inforced by  succors  from  the  army  besieging 
Janina,  had  become  very  audacious,  and  had 
defeated  the  Greeks  in  several  sorties.  Mean- 
while the  Sultan,  irritated  rather  than  discour- 
aged by  the  defeat  his  fleet  had  sustained  at 
sea  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  fitted  out  a 
new  squadron  in  the  Dardanelles,  which  put  to 
sea  in  the  beginnine  of  July,  and  being  much 
stronger  than  any  the  Greeks  could  oppose  to 
it^  arrived  in  safety  in  the  harbor  of  Rhodes, 
where  it  effected  a  junction  with  the  Egyptian 
fleet  The  combined  squadrons,  consisting  of 
o  t  99   ^*^^^  ships  of  the  une  and  seventy  smaller 

^  '  '  vessels,  made  sail  for  the  Morea,  where 
they  revictualed  all  the  blockaded  fortresses  hav- 
ing harbors,  and  regained  the  shelter  of  the  Dar- 
danelles in  the  end  of  October,  closely  watched 
by  the  Greek  fleet,  which,  without  venturing  to 
hazard  a  general  engagement,  prevented  the 
Ottoman  squadron  from  effecting  any  thing  else. 
On  the  24 tn  November,  the  fleet  re-entered  the 
harbor  of  Constantinople,  exhibiting  as  its  only 
prizes  thirty  Greek  sailors  hanging  from  the 
yard-arm  of  one  of  the  vessels.  So  elated  was 
the  Sultan,  however,  with  the  success  of  this 
maritime  promenade,  that  he  promoted  the  ad- 
*  Gordon  t.  nural,KaraAli,totherankofCapitan 
947,253;*  '  Pachal  Wocful  picture  of  national 
Ann.  Hist  decline,  when  escape  from  defeat  is 
iv.  432, ttS.   considered  equivalent  to  victory  I* 

The  intelligence  of  the  disasters  sustained  by 
.^  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  and  the  en- 
Fresh  mas-  ^^.  i^u^  of  their  trade  by  the  Greek 
sacre  of  the   cruisers,  again  roused  the  Moham- 

Christians  medan  population  of  Smyrna  to  a 
in  Smyrna.    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^     ^^  ^j^^^ 

shops  were  filled  from  morning  to  night  with 
armed  bands  of  Asiatics,  threatening  instant 
death  and  total  extermination  to  the  Cnristians. 
Nov  s  '^^^  European  consuls  presented  an  en- 
ergetic note  to  the  Turkish  governor, 
representing  the  frightful  consequences  which 
would  ensue  if  these  disorders  were  not  re- 
pressed ;  but  in  vain.    The  Asiatics  broke  loose ; 


above  a  thousand  Christians  were  massacred  in 
the  following  days;  and  the  slaughter  would 
have  been  much  greater  if  the  migority  of  the 
Christians  had  not  found  an  asylum  on  board 
the  French  fleets  which  fortunately  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  roads  at  the  time.  At  length,  on 
the  joint  representation  of  the  French  and  En- 
glish consuls  and  the  French  admiral,  an  order 
was  issued  from  the  governor,  closing  the  coffee- 
houses and  s^irit-shope,  ordering  the  Asiatic 
troops  to  quit  the  city,  and  flie  1^^^  gj^ 
Franks  not  to  bear  arms  openly  in  w.  494 ; 
the  streets,  by  which  means  the  mas-  Gordon,  i. 
sacre  was  stopped.^  ***•  **°* 

While  these  important  events  were  in  pro- 
gress in  Asia  and  southern  Greece,  44, 
Chourchid  Pacha,  commanding  the  Operations  of 
army  before  Janina,  lustified  the  ^h^JJ^Jj^f!" 
high  confidence  whicn  the  Sultan  ^q^,  p^j  JtU 
reposed  in  him.    Though  obliged  recapture  of 
to  detach  largely  into  the  Morea  •^"»- 
and  northerh  Greece,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his 
main  object,  the  destruction  of  Ali  Pacha.  This 
old  and  savage  chieftain,  in  the  last  extremity, 
justified  his  surname  of  the  "Lion  of  Janina." 
Shut  up  with  not  more  than  four  thousand  fol- 
lowers in  his  impregnable  fortress  in  the  lake, 
he  continued  his  obstinate  resistance,  though 
he  amused  his  besiegers  with  delusive  offers  of 
accommodation.     Chourchid's  chief  difficulty 
was  to  preserve  his  lines  of  communication 
through  the  mountains,  which  were  beset  by 
twelve  thousand  Greeks  and  Souliotes,  from 
whom  he  sustained,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  a  bloody  defeat  in  the  denies      ' 
of  Mount  Pindus.    Having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment^ however,  of  eight  thousand  men  soon 
after,  his  force  was  raised  to  thirty  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  both  continued  the  block- 
ade of  Janina,  and  kept  up  his  communication 
with  Arta,  Prevesa,  and  the  sea,  though  not 
without  extreme  difficulty,  from  the  incursions 
of  the  hardy  mountaineersi     Hassan  Pacha, 
alarmed  at  the  dangers  of  his  situation  in  Arta, 
set  out  with  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  force  his 
way  through  the  defiles  to  Janina ;  but  he  was 
met  in  the  defiles  of  Pindus  by  Mabx  Bozzaub, 
a  chieftain  destined  to  future  glory,  and  ^    ^  ^^ 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter  to 
Arta.    Chourchid,  however,  was  not  discour- 
aged, and  by  repeated  efforts  he  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  his  communication  with  Arta. 
There,  however,  the  Turks,  under  the  command 
of  four  pachas,  were  soon  vigorously  assailed 
by  Bozzaris  at  the  head  of  his  brave  Souliotea^ 
wno,  after  driving  them  back  into  the  fortress, 
at  length  carried  it  by  assault    The  „ 
greater  part  of  Uie  earrison  found  re-     ^^' 
fuge  in  the  citadel,  which  still  held  out ;  but  aU 
the  stores  and  treasures  of  the  four  pachas  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks^  to  wnom  they 
proved  of  essential  service.    They  held  their 
conouest,  however,  only  for  three  weeks.  _ 
At  tJie  end  of  that  time  it  was  r^ained     ^' 
by  Omer-Vrione,  who  was  detached  by  Chour- 
cnid  Pacha  from  before  Janina,  and  tne  heads 
of  the  two  pachas,  who  had  sought  aQof^QQ  ^ 
refuge  in  the  citadel,  were  sent  to  the  S58,  S71 1 
Sultan,  by  whom  they  were  displayed  Ann.  Hist 
at  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio.*                It. 497, 42a. 

The  Greeks,  who  now  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  divisions  consequent  in  all  insurreetioni 
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on  Biioew8»  were  fSeir  from  making  that  use  of 
their  yictorv  at  Tripolitza  which 
Faiiura  oV  tba  ^g^  ^  htive  been  expected,  or,  with 
Gneks  befors  more  tmanimity,  might  have  been 
NapoU  di  Ro-  effected  Ipsifanti  took  the  com- 
n^ia  and  Pa-    ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  j^^^y  y^f^^^  Napoli 

di  Romania,  and  prosecuted  the 
aieee  with  great  vigor,  in  hopes  of  effecting  the 
redaction  of  that  important  stronghold  before 
the  garrison  was  revictualed  by  sea  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.     This  celebratea  fortress,  which 
in  situation  very  closely  resembles  Gibraltar,  is 
extremely  strong,  and  by  a  few  additions  might 
be  rendered  impregnable.     The  citadel  of  PeJa- 
mido,  situated  on  a  frowning  rock  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by 
the  aea,  seemed  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  at- 
tack; and  though  the  garrbon  consisted  only 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  encumbered 
with  ten  times  that  number  of  useless  mouths, 
yet  there  were  four  hundred  guns  mounted  on 
the  ramparts,  and  the  main  warlike  stores  of 
the  Turks  were  deposited  within  its  walla  Ani- 
mated by  the  hopes  of  gaining  so  rich  a  prize, 
-^        the  OreeKs^  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
*  December,  attempted  an  escalade.    So 
excessive  was  the  negligence  of  the  Turks  that 
it  had  very  nearly  succeeded;  and  with  more 
unanimity  and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
besiegers,  it  unquestionably  would  have  done 
so.     But  some  oi  the  assaulting  parties  refused 
to  advance,  others  failed,  and  the  attack  was 
repulsed,  after  which  the  siege  was  turned  into 
a  mere  blockade.    At  the  same  time,  the  insur- 
gents experienced  a  severe  check  in  the  ruins 
^      .of  Patras.    Encouraged  by  the  fall  of 
NOT.  3.  Tripolitaa,  a  body  of  five  thousand  Pel- 
oponoesians,  by  a  sudden  assault^  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  town,  and  remained  there, 
blockading  the  citadel,  till  the  beginning  of 
December.    Then  Jussuf  Pacha,  observing  now 
bad  a  look-out  the  Greeks  kept^  and  knowine 
how    completely  their  chiefs   were  divided, 
marched  from  tne  Morea  Castle  with  four  hun- 
dred men,  and,  aided  by  a  sally  from  the  cita- 
^         del,  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  the  town. 
^'  '  Mavrocordato  and  the  generals  escaped 
with  difficulty  to  Argos,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  insurgents  in  uie  town  were  destroyed ; 
and  the  Turks  immediately  commenced  the 
destruction  of  what  remained   of  the   build- 
ings, in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
^ortoo,L  i^i^i,^  becoming  a  shelter  to  the  en- 
'  emy.* 

While  these  important  events,  big  with  the 
^  future  fate  of  old  Hellas^  were  in 
Forcing  of  progress  in  the  Morea,  the  Greeks 
the  line  of  experienced  a  dreadful  reverse  in 
Nofi?^  the  Peninsula  of  Cassandra.  The 
position  of  that  mountain  ridge, 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
its  close  vicinity  to  the  important  town  and 
harbor  of  Salonica,  the  centre  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Turks  in  that  (]^uarter,  rendered  it 
an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
Turks  to  extinguish  the  insurrection  in  its  fast- 
nesses. Accoidingly,  during  the  whole  of  Oc- 
tober, large  bodies  of  Asiatics  were  brought 
over  from  Smyrna,  and  on  the  11th  November, 
^  . .  on  a  signal  given  by  the  discharge  of  a 
'  bomb,  the  Ottoman  norde,  ten  thousand 
strong,  rushed  to  the  assault    Although  the 


Greeks  defended  their  intrenchments  bravely, 
yet  such  was  the  fury  of  the  onsets  and  the  su- 
periority of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  assail- 
ants, that  they  were  broken  through  in  several 
places,  and  at  these  openings  the  savage  multi- 
tude rushed  in  with  irresistible  fury.  It  soon 
was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre.  Such 
of  the  Greeks  as  could  escape  saved  themselves 
in  the  mountains;  but  above  three  thousand 
fell  under  the  Mussulman  cimeters,  and  ten 
thousand  women  and  children,  with  thirty 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  were  taken  and  pub- 
licly sold  in  the  market-place  of  Salonica. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  pro- 
duced by  this  cureadful  event,  the  victorious 
pacha  advanced  to  Mount  Athoe,  where  the 
trembline  monks,  though  placed  in  their  almost 
inaccessible  eyries,  were  too  happy  to  accept 
the  proffered  capitulation,  by  which  they 
saved  their  lives  and  property  on 
payment  of  260,000  piastres  a  year  ^^^^'  ^f ' 
(£20,000y 

To  complete  the  picture  of  this  memorable 
year,  it  only  remains  to  notice  the        47. 
operations  in  Crete.    The  mountain-  Operations 
eers  there,  albeit  endowed  by  nature  *°  Crete.  ^ 
with  mild  and  pacific  constitutions,  were  all  in 
arms  in  conseauence  of  the  dreadful  exactions 
and  cruelty  or  the  Turks,  and  the  latter  had 
brought  over  large  bodies  of  Asiatics  to  com- 
plete their  destruction.   The  Sfakiotes,  a  hardy 
race,  whose  position  in  the  hills  had  hitherto 
saved  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Ottomans,  defeated  them  in  an  action 
at  Soulo,  near  Canea,  upon  which  the  .      . 
Turks  massacred  all   the  Christians  in    ^ 
Candia,  and  seven  hundred  more  in  other  towns 
in  the  island    All  the  bishops  perished    The 
Sfi^iotes,  however,  were  not  discouraged,  but 
made  several  incursions  into  the  plains,  from 
whence  they  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
their  oppressors  to  their  mountains.    Upon  this, 
the  Turks  brought  over  ten  thousana  Asiatic 
janizaries^  who  penetrated  into  their  fastnessee, 
and  stormed  Therissow,  their  principal  ^^^  ^ 
stronghold,  laying  waste   every  thing 
with  fire  and  sword;  but  want  of  provisions 
soon  obliged  them  to  retire,  and  the  Sfakiotes 
again  resumed  their  incursions.     The  revolt 
upon  this  spread  universally  over  the  island, 
and  the  Turks  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Canea,  where,  toward  the  end  ,  00,^00  i. 
of  autunm,   they  suffered   severe-  301,  SOQ;' 
ly  from  dysentery  and  other  dis-  Ann.  Hist. 
^es.«        ^  ^  lv.489,«l. 

While  the  southern  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions  were  thus  the  theatre  of        49. 
a  frightful  civil  war,  and  the  Turks,  War  with 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  !*«***• 
were  losing  their  hold  of  the  richest  and  finest 
part  of  their  territory,  they  were  threatened 
with  external  danger  both  in  the  east  and  north 
scarcely  less  alarming.    The  Persians  deeming 
a  rupture  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  inevit- 
able, and  probably  secretly  instigated  by  the 
agents  of  tne  Czar,  declarea  war  against  ^      ^ 
Turkey  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and    ^' 
immediately  invaded  tne  pachalic  of  Bagdad 
with  thirty  thousand  men.    Although  no  great 
success  attended  their  anns,  yet  it  operated  as 
an  important  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Greeks, 
as  it  obliged  tiie  Sidtan  to  employ  an  equal 
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force  in  defense  of  his  eastern  dominionA.  Af- 
fairs also  had  become  so  threatening  with  Rus- 
sia that  an  immediate  rupture  seemed  inevit- 
able,  and  the  Turkish  dominions^  threatened 
alike  in  the  south,  the  north,  and 
If^Sia^  the  east^  seemed  doomed  to  destruc- 
'     *  tion.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the 
^g  Emperor  Alexander  to  abstain  from 
Angry  ne-  &11  interference  with  the  Greek  insur- 
gotiatioM  rection,  it  was  inevitable  that  during 
with  Rub-  ^Jj^  progress  of  the  contest  various 
points  of  dispute  should  arise  between 
the  two  powers  at  St  Fetersburg  and  Constan- 
tinople. They  were  not  long,  accordingly,  in 
showing  themselves.  M.  Danesi,  the  banker  to 
the  Russian  embassy,  was  arrested  early  in 
June,  ostensibly  for  a  debt  of  800,000  piastres 
(£8000),  but  really  for  havins  furnished  funds 
to  the  Greek  insurgents;  ana  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  M.  Stro^onoff,  the  Russian 
embassador,  who  reclaimed  him  as  forming  part 
A  riLS  ^^  ^^^  embassy,  sentenced  to  be  beheaded, 

"  '  from  which  he  only  escaped  by  goins  into 
ezila  Hardly  was  this  subject  of  discora  ap- 
peased when  another  and  more  serious  one 
arose,  in  conseauence  of  the  Porte  havine  issued 
an  order  that  all  neutral  vessels  passing  uie  Dar- 
danelles should  be  searched,  and  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  grain  through  the  canal  of 
the  Bosphorus.  These  orders  were  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  Russian  minister,  as  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  the  Russian  merchants  in  the 
Black  Sea;  and  as  strongly  maintained  by  the 
Sultan,  88  necessary  io  prevent  succors  being 
conveyed  to  the  Greeks  under  the  Russian  flag, 
and  within  the  acknowledged  rights  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power.  The  execution  of  the  Patriarch, 
and  the  frightful  massacres  in  Constantinople 
and  other  chief  towns  of  the  empire,  were 
next  made  the  subject  of  well-founded  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  Russian  embassador, 
to  which  the  Uivan  replied  by  remonstrances 
founded  on  the  asylum  afforded  at  Odessa  to 
the  Greeks  who  had  escaped  from  them,  and 
the  right  of  every  ffotemmentto  repress  rebell- 
ion  among  its  sul^eots  by  every  means  in  its 
power.  M.  Strogonoff  next  protested  against 
the  entry  of  the  Turkish  forces  into  the  princi- 
palities, which  was  entirely  disregarded;  de- 
clared that^  as  long  as  the  Turkish  government 
continued,  the  Russians  would  never  refuse  an 
asylum  to  any  Greek  who  might  demand  it; 
and  that,  if  tne  system  of  violence  continued, 
he  would  break  off  all  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  Porte.  To  all  these  remonstrances 
the  answer  constantly  made  was»  that  no  for- 
eign power  had  a  right  to  interfere  between 
•  An.  Hist.  ^^^  Turkish  government  and  its 
iY.  304, 397;  o^n  subjects,  and  that  the  insur- 
Gordon,  i.  rection  could  be  subdued  in  no  other 
195, 197.      ^ay,« 

These  angry  recriminations  continued  through 
the  whole  of  May  and  June ;  and 
RoMira  ulti-  ^^  length,  in  the  middle  of  July, 
matam,  and  matters  came  to  such  a  point  that 
iu  reftisai  by  M.  Strogonoff  shut  himself  up  in 
toe  Divan.  jji^  palace  at  Buysekdere.  and  de- 
livered  the  ultimatum  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  to  the  Porte,  which  was  re- 
quired to  be  accepted  unconditionally  within 
eight  daya,  failing  which  be  was  to  take  his 


departure  with  his  whole  suite,    llie  con  ditions 
exacted  by  Russia  did  not  consist  in  any  cession 
of  fortresses  or  provinces,  but  in  reparation 
for  the  insults  offered  to  the  Greek  religion, 
expiation  for  the  murder  of  its  Patriarch,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  more  humane  system  of  war- 
fare in  the  contest  with  its  Christian  subjects.* 
If  these  terms  were  not  acceded  to  within  the 
prescribed  time,  the  Porte  was  openly  menaced 
with  the  utmost  hostility  of  Russia,  and  the 
support  of  the  Greeks  by  the  forces  of  entire 
Christendom.     Ho  answer  was  returned  by  the 
Divan  to  this  menacing  communication,  and 
the  eight  days  allowed  having  expired,  .  .    ^ 
Baron  Strogonoff  applied  for  his  pass-      ^ 
ports.     He  was  at  hrst  threatened  with  being 
sent  to  the  Seven  Towers,  and  the  Asiatic 
hordes  loudly  demanded  the  instant  adoption 
of  that  severity;   but  the  entire  diplomatic 
body  having  protested  against  the  recurrence 
to  tnat  barbarous  usace,  the  passports  demand- 
ed were  delivered  to  him,  and  he  set  sail,  with 
all  his  suite,  and  several  Greek  fami-  ^  ^  ^^^ 
lies  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Rus-  iT.4]S,4l5  ■ 
sian  embassy,  for  Odessa  on  the  last  Gordon,  i. 
day  of  July>  '»3'  »»»• 

After  the  Russian  embassador  had  taken  his 
departure,  the  Sublime  Porte  dis-  ^j^ 

patched  a  messenger  to  St  Peters-  uitlmBtnin  of 
Durg  with  an  answer  to  the  Czar's  the  Turks, 
ultimatum,  which  was  ante-dated  ^^^  '*• 
26th  July,  the  last  day  assisned  for  its  recep- 
tion. In  this  state  paper,  which  was  very  ably 
drawn,  the  Sultan,  without  disputing  the  truth 
of  the  charges  made  against  him — ^which,  in 
truth,  were  so  notorious  that  they  could  not  be 
denied — contented  himself  with  throwing  the 
destruction  of  the  churches  on  the  violence  of 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  who  had  Been  excited 
to  madness  by  the  Greek  insurrection,  justified 
the  execution  of  the  Patriarch  by  the  alleged 
discovery  of  letters  which  implicated  him  in 
the  insurrection  in  the  Morea,  vindicated  the 
entry  of  the  Ottoman  troops  into  the  princi- 
palities by  the  obvious  necessity  of  extinguish- 
ing a  dangerous  rebellion,  and  the  general 
arming  of  the  Mussulmans  by  the  threatening 


*  *<  Que  les  ^glisea  d^tmites  ou  piU6et  soient  renoa- 
velees  but  le  champ,  et  miaea  en  6ut  de  aerrir  a  leur  aainte 
destination ;  que  S.  II.,  en  rendant  a  la  religion  chr^tienne 


de  Constantinople,  et  des  profknations  qui  ont  sniTi  aa 
mort;  qu*ane  sage  et  Equitable  distinction  8*etabliase 
entie  lea  anteura  dea  troubles,  lea  hommea  qui  y  prenaient 
part,  et  ceuz  que  leur  innocence  doit  mettre  a  I'abri  de  la 
B^verit^  da  Divan ;  qn*a  cet  effet,  on  ouvre  un  avenir  de 
paix  et  de  tranqnlUitd  aax  GrecB  qui  seront  rest^a  aoumia, 
on  qui  ae  aoumettront,  dana  un  d61ai  donn6 ;  et  qu*en 
tout  6tat  dea  choeea,  on  ae  manage  lea  raoyens  de  diatin- 
guer  lea  innocena  dea  coupablea.  Que  ai  le  Gouveme- 
ment  Turc  t6moignait,  contre  toute  attente,  qoe  c'eat  par 
aniie  d'un  plan  librement  arret6,  qn'il  prend  dea  meaurea 
touchant  leaquellea  le  Souaaign^  lui  a  d^ja  expoa^  Popin- 
ion  de  aon  Auguate  Maitre,  il  ne  resterait  a  TEmpereur 
qu'i  declarer,  d<&s  &  present,  &  la  Sublime  Porte  qu'elle  ae 
conatitue  en  6tat  d'ho«tilit6  ouverte  contre  le  monde 
Chretien,  qu'elle  16giUme  la  ddfenae  dea  Greca,  qui  dH- 
lora  combattraient  uniquement  pour  ae  aouatraire  a  una 

8erte  inevitable ;  et  que,  vu  le  caract^re  de  leur  lutte,  la 
luaaie  se  trouverait  dana  la  stricte  obligation  de  leur  oflHr 
aaile  paroe  qu'ila  aeraient  perBecttt6a  ;  protection,  paroe 
qu'elle  en  aurait  le  droit ;  aaaiaiance,  conjointement  aveo 
toute  la  Chr6tient6,  paroe  qu'elle  ne  pourrait  paa  livrer 
aes  lydrea  de  religion  d  la  merci  d*un  avenge  Omatisme.** 
—NoU  de  M.  U  Baron  Stroookotp,  July  18,  18S1* 
Anmmtire  Hittoriquc,  tv.  413, 414. 
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and  ondeoiable  danger  of  the  Ottoman  empire ; 

1  An  Hiflt.  fii^^^yt  ^c  ^^^  stated  that  orders 
tr.  413, 416;  had  Deen  g^ven  for  recoDstmcting 
S^ponae  i,  the  churches  which  had  been  de- 
{J^^*^  molished,  and  promising,  on  the 
nofl;  July  Greek  refugees  being  dehvered  up, 
96  1821 ;  to  execute  rigorously  and  faithfully 
IS^'kta*  ^^  whole  treaties  with  the  cabinet 
^'  ***•      of  St  Petersburg.** 

According  to  the  known  usages  of  European 
59.  diplomacy,  the  departure  oi  the 

EflbrtsoTLord  Russian  embassador  from  Gonstan- 
^■"«2j2»  tinople  was  tantamount  to  a  dec- 
minisie^^  laration  of  war  between  the  two 
areit  a  rap-  powers ;  and  consternation  was 
tore.  universal  amons  the  Christian  in- 

habitants that  this  would  lead  to  a  general 
massacre  of  them,  as  it  had  done  at  Smyrna, 
Salonica,  and  several  other  plaoes.  In  effect,  it 
was  very  near  occurring,  for  the  Asiatic  troops, 
as  soon  as  the  departure  of  the  Russian  embassy 
was  known,  began  to  parade  the  streets,  and 
call  on  the  people  to  rue  and  exterminate  the 
Christians  without  mercy  or  distinction.  Mul- 
titudes^  apprehending  instant  death,  took  refuge 
in  the  hotels  of  the  embassadors  of  the  neutral 

Sowers ;  and  fortunately  the  English  embassa- 
or,  Lord  Stran^^ord,  enjoyed  at  that  period 
the  highest  consideration  with  the  Porte,  and 
employed  his  great  influeoce  and  abilities  to 
avert  a  rupture,  and  bring  the  Divan  back  to 
sentiments  of  moderation,  and  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  were 
surrounded  In  this  praiseworthy  attempt  he 
was  cordially  seconded  by  the  ministers  of 
France  and  Austria,  and  at  length,  by  their 
,  Ann.  Hist  ^^^^^^  efforts,  a  decree  was  obtain- 
iT.  415:  cd  from  the  Porte  commuting  the 
Note  de  la     punishment  of  Danesi  into  exile, 

JISS  ??^  taking  off  the  embai^o  which  had 
nume  a  Lora  «         S  •  ^  -n       •   °  i  a 

Strangford,    been  laid  on  Russian  vessels,  and 

December  8,  promising  an  amnesty  to  such  of 

J®i-J  *^***'>   the  Gre^  as  should  submit  within 

*^'  ^-         a  short  period* 

It  was  not  so  easy  a  matter,  however,  to  ap- 

*  "  Qae  tons  lea  indiyidoa  panis  a  la  suite  de  i'loaar- 
rection,  et  snrtout  le  Patriarche  Grec  et  aatrea  prelate, 
n'aTaient  subi  que  la  peine  qu'ils  avaient  m6riUe  d'aprds 
le  droit  que  tout  GouTerneinent  a  de  Aure  arreter  et  punir 
•ana  mieericorde,  sans  distinction  de  ndigion  ou  de  condi* 
lion,  de  pareils  malftiteura,  afin  de  maintenir  le  boa  ordre 
dans  ees  6tat8  et  parmi  le  peuple. 

*«  Que  les  inaoltes  fUtee  i  qu^qoea  Eglieea  Greoquea 
n'^taient  que  dea  d68ordre8  conunie  par  dea  r^prouT^s  de 
la  Uff  du  peuple. 

**  Que  {'adoption  de  la  Tie  des  eampa  an  lien  de  cdle  dea 
▼iUea,  et  rarmement  g6n6ral  de  la  Nation  Muasolmane, 
n*6taiem  qne  dea  meaurea  indiapenaablea  pour  le  maintien 
dn  bon  oidre  int^rieur,  et  ne  regardait  en  rlen  lea  puia- 
■anoes  amies  ni  les  dirers  classes  des  Rayaha  non  oonpa- 
Uea. 

**Qne  les  Instrnctions  donn6ea  au  commandant  des 
troupes  envoydes  par  la  Porta  en  Valacble  et  Moldavle 
n'ayaient  d'autre  but  qne  de  rdduire  lea  rebelles  et  d'eu 
purger  lea  provinces,  dont  on  ne  Youlaitni  changer  I'ordre 
ni  abolir  lea  payildges. 

**  Qu'ansaitdt  que  la  tranquillity  anrait  6x6  r6tablie,  qne 
le  ci-derant  Prince  de  Moldavle,  Michel  Suxzo,  et  sea 
adherens,  qui  se  sont  6yad6s  avec  lui,  ainsi  que  ceux  dea 
se^l6rats  qui  anront  pu  s'enfuir  sur  le  territolre  Russe  ou 
Antriehien,  anralenC  et6  remls  an  GouYomement  Turo,  ou 
bien  pubUquement  punia  sur  les  lieux  m£mes  od  ils  ont 
6tS  salais.  la  Sublime  Porte  proc6derait  imm^diatement  d 
I'installatioa  dea  Hospodars,  et  mettrait  le  plus  grand  soin 
a  fliire  obsenrer  les  anciennea  eonyentions  H  d  maintenir 
les  priTildges  des  deux  provinces  comme  dans  le  paasd." 
—Riponse  dn  Divan  a  VVWmatum  (U  M.  U  Baron 
Stsooomoff,  July  S6,  1831.  Anamirt  HUtmique^  iv. 
MO,  660,  Appendix. 


pease  the  violence  of  the  people  as  to  bring 
Dack  the  Divan  to  sentiments  of  mod-        53^ 
oration;   and  the  fermentation  was  Alarming 
such  at  Constantinople,  all  the  au-  "tateof 
tumn  and  winter,  that  a  general  mas-  SSJ'^' 
sacre  was  hourly  expected    Bands  efforts  of 
of  Asiatics,  worked  up  to  the  last  the  embas- 
point   of   religious   fanaticism   and  ^^^ 
savage  fury,  were  continually  trav- 
ersing the  streets,  singing  exciting  songs^  and 
calling  on  the  janizaries  to  rise  and  complete  the' 
destruction  of  the  infidels.    To  such  a  pitch  did 
the  disorders  arise  that  the  janizaries  openly  de- 
manded the  head  of  the  new  favorite,  Halal* 
Effendi,  who  was  thought  to  be  too  much  in- 
clined to  moderate  measures,  and  even  of  Abdul- 
Ahmed,  the  son  of  the  Sultan,  and  sole  heir  of 
the  empire.    The  popular  fury  was  only  ap- 
peased oy  the  daily  sight  of  a  number  of  Chris- 
tians hung  in  the  streets,  and  a  long  row  of 
heads  displayed  every  morning  at  the  gates  of 
the  Seraglio.    At  length  Lord  Strangford  pre- 
vailed on  the  Divan  to  abate  somewhat  of  their 
unbending  attitude,  and  open  the  door,  if  not 
to  accommodation,  at  least  to  renewed  nego- 
tiations, by  an  ultimatum  on  their  part,  in 
which  they  consented  to  adjourn  the  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  refugees,  but  refosing 
to  wiUidraw  their  troops  from  the  1  Ann.  Hist, 
principalities  till  the  rebellion  was  !▼■  434,  436 ; 
entirely  put  down,  and  then  to  main-  p^.**Tw 
tain  such  troops  in  them  as  might  be  2,  i83i ; 
deemed  necessary  to  maintain  their  Ann.  Hist, 
tranquillity,*  i'^- «». 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1822  was 
signalized  by  an  event  of  no  ordinary  ^ 
importance  in  this  contest:  the  for-  Formation 
mation  of  a  regular  ffovernment,  and  o^b  consti- 
the  proclamation  of  national  inde-  p^S^jJlj^ 
pendence  in  Greece.  During  the  tionofin- 
month  of  November  preceding,  a  dependence 
coQsress  of  chiefs  and  deputies  as-  of  Greece, 
sembled  from  all  parts  of  Greece  in  Argosy 
which  afterward  transferred  its  sittings  to 
Epidaurus,  and  there  a  constitution  was  drawn 
up,  and  the  national  indepxndencx  pbooladikix 
llie  act  proclaiming  it^  signed  by  sixty-seven 
members  of  the  congress,  is  remarkable  as  con^ 
taining  a  forcible  and  not  exaggerated  state-  • 
ment  of  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  oppression 
under  which  the  nation  had  labored,  the  rea- 
sons which  had  induced  or  rather  compelled 
them  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  ^and  object  of 
national  independence  for  which  they  con- 
tended—very different  from  the  democratie 
dreams  whicn  at  the  same  time  were  agitating 
the  states  of  western  Europe.*    The  constitu- 

*  La  Nation  Grdcque  prend  le  del  et  la  terre  d  tdmoin 
oue,  roalcr^  le  Jong  aOTeux  des  Ottomans,  qui  la  menapait 
de  son  odp^rissement,  elle  existe  encore.  Preas^e  par 
les  mesnres  auasi  iniques  que  deatractives,  que  ces  tyrans 
niroces,  aprds  avoir  viol6  lenrs  capitnlationa  ainsi  que 
tout  esprit  d*6quit6,  rendajent  de  plus  en  plus  oppressiyes, 
et  qui  ne  tendaient  d  rien  moina  qu'i  I'an^antisaement 
entier  dn  peuple  soumis,  die  s'6tait  troay^  dans  la  n6ces- 
sit6  absolue  de  courir  aux  annes,  pour  mettre  &  Tabri  sa 
propre  conservation.  Aprds  avoir  reponssd  la  violence 
par  le  seul  courage  de  sea  enfhns,  elle  Mdare  anjourdniui 
devant  Dieu  et  devant  lea  hommea,  par  I'organe  de  see 
repr6sentans  legitimes,  r6uni8  dans  ee  congres  national 
convo^u6  par  le  peuple,  son  Ind6pendaaee  Politique. 

"  Lom  d'etre  fondle  sur  des  priocipes  de  ddmagogie  et 
de  rebellion,  loin  d*avoir  pour  motilb  lea  int6rets  particu- 
liera  de  quelques  individus,  cette  guerre  est  une  guerre 
waionaU  et  aaeree ;  elle  n'a  pour  but  que  la  reatauratioa 
de  la  nation  et  sa  reintegration  dans  lea  dioita  de  pro^ 
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tion  proolaimed — ^which,  in  default  of  heirs  of 
the  old  Byzantine  emperors,  was  perhaps  the 
only  one  which  conld  at  that  perioa  be  aaopted 
— was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Directory 
which  for  a  few  years  governed  France:  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  security  to  person  and 
property,  equal  eligibility  to  office,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judicial  Dody,  were  duly  pro- 
vided for.  The  supreme  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  a  senate  elected  by  the  people,  con- 
jointly with  an  executive  council  appointed  by 
the  senate.  This  council,  in  whom  the  entire 
direction  of  affairs  was  vested,  consisted  of  five 
members ;  it  declared  peace  and  war,  and  was 
invested  with  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs; 
but  its  members  were  elected  only  for  a  year, 
and  were  amenable  to  the  senate  for  miscon- 
duct in  duty.  Prince  Mavrocordato  was  unani- 
mously elected  the  first  president:  the  council 
.  immediately  entered  upon  the  discharge 

1821  '  ^^  ^^  duties ;  and  the  congress,  having 
accomplished  its  tas'k  of  formine:  a  con- 
stitution, deolared  itself  dissolved.  Tne  seat 
of  government  was  soon  after  transferred  to 
Gonnth,  the  citadel  of  which  had  lust  capitu- 
lated. It  is  easy  to  see  the  ideas  of  the  French 
Revolution  here  germinating  in  the  minds  of  a 
nation  struggling  for  existence:  and  certainly 
its  authors  seem  to  have  been  thinking  more  of 
the  rights  of  man  than  of  averting  me  sabres 
of  the  Osmanlifl.  Tet  it  is  impossible  to  with- 
hold a  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  brave 
men  who,  when  their  chief  fortresses  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  their  best  and  bravest  citizens, 
and  when  Mohammedan  fanaticism  was  roused 
to  the  highest  pitch  for  their  destruction,  ven- 
i  A  Hat  *^^®^  with,  the  resources  of  seven 
ivTa^',  329  i  hundred  thousand  men,  to  throw 
CoDBtHutioa  down  the  gauntlet  to  a  power  pos- 
dAlaGr^M;  sessing  thirty  millions,  and  before 
ftid.,iy.»75,  ^IjJ^Jj  jJj  Christendom  had  so  often 

trembled.^ 
The  Christian  cause,  thus  irrevocably  en- 
55  gaged,  sustained,  however,  a  grievous 
Capttuia-  blow  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
ttonoTAU  by  the  destruction  of  Ali  Pacha, 
^^^^  who,  aJthough  still  a  Mohammedan, 
and  distrusted  alike  by  the  Greeks  and  Souli- 
otes,  had  hitherto  operated  as  a  most  important 
diversion,  by  retaining  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Ottoman  forces  round  his  wave-encircled  walls. 
Notwithstanding  Uie  courage  and  energy  of  the 
veteran  pacha,  who  boasted  in  his  inaccessible 
fortress  in  the  lake  that  his  enemies  would  find 
"that  the  bear  of  Pindus  was  still  alive,"  his 
resources  were  daily  declining.  For  more  than 
three  months  he  had  been  closely  blockaded. 
Provisions  were  beginning  to  fail,  and  the  gar- 
rison, worn  out  with  the  toil  of  incessant  watch- 
ing, and  destitute  of  hope,  had  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  offers  of  Chourchid  Pacha,  who 
promised  them  a  large  share  of  the  treasures 
of  the  pacha,  in  the  event  of  their  delivering 
up  the  stronghold  to  him.  This  treachery  was 
rendered  the  more  easy  from  the  defection  of 
All's  chief  engineer,  Caretto,  who,  alienated  by 

pri6t6,  dnumime,  et  de  Tie,  droits  qui  sont  la  partags  des 
peoples  polices  nos  voiaina,  mais  qal  6taient  aiTach6a 
anx  Greea  par  ane  pniaaance  apoiiatrice/' — Declaration 
d'lTtdependance^  Epioanre,  Jan.  27, 1823.  Armuaire  Hit' 
teriquti  iv.  679,  Appendix. 


the  violence  and  caprice  of  that  savage  barba- 
rian, had  deserted  his  service,  and  brought  to 
the  besiegers  a  complete  plan  of  the  fortress^ 
and  the  means  adopted  for  its  defense.     Guided 
by  this  information,  and  aided  by  the  defection 
of  part  of  his  Albanian  garrison,  the  fortress 
was  in  the  beginning  of  January  occu- 
pied,  after  only  a  feigned  resistance,  by     '^ 
the  troops  of  Chourchid  Pacha.    Ali,  however, 
was  not  without  a  last  resource.    He  had  time 
to  escape  into  an  inner  tower  three  stories  in 
height^  which  communicated  only  by  a  draw- 
bridge with  the  remainder  of  the  fortress,  and 
whicn  he  had  fortified  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner.    It  consisted  of  three  stories,  in  the 
highest  of  which  was  placed  the  pacha,  his 
harem,  and  fifty  armed  and  trusty  followers; 
in  the  second  his  treasures,  the  amount  of 
which  report  had  greatly  magnified;  and  in 
the  lowest  a  powder  magazine,  with  every  prep- 
aration ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  olow 
the  whole  edifice  into  the  air.    There,  with  the 
means  of  negotiating  in  his  hands,  ^  . 
because  he  could  in  an  instant  de-  ^a^^tiii-^' 
prive  his  besiegers  of  what  thej  Gordon, 'i. 
most  coveted,  his  treasures  and  his  ^5»  3^6; 
head,  the  old  chief  awaited  the  ^"Jio,  5i. 
proposals  of  his  enemies.^ 

Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  what  the  despair 
of  so  indomitable  a  chieft«in  might  ^ 
suggest,  and  desirous  at  all  hazards  perfldi'oua 
of  securing  his  head  as  an  ornament  seizure  and 
for  the  Seraglio,  Chourchid  Pacha  f,^*^®^^ 
had  recourse  to  perfidy ;  and,  stranffe  p^,  \\ 
to  say,  the  old  deceiver  became  the 
victim  of  his  own  arts.  He  held  out  the  pros- 
pect of  a  favorable  capitulation,  in  virtue  of 
which  Ali  was  to  enjoy  nis  treasures,  his  harem, 
and  the  title  of  Vizier,  with  a  suitable  command 
in  Asia  Minor  during  his  life.  He  stipulated, 
however,  in  return  for  so  many  concessions,  that 
Ali  should  remove  himself  from  his  impregnable 
tower  into  an  island  on  the  lake,  where  a  pleas- 
ure-house had  been  constructed,  there  to  await 
the  firman  containing  the  pardon  of  the  Sultan, 
and  the  entire  restoration  to  his  favor.  The 
old  pacha  fell  into  the  snare :  the  lion  forgot 
the  lox.  He  not  only  removed  with  his  younff 
and  ardently-loved  wife,  and  a  few  intrepid 
Albanians,  who  were  resolved  to  share  his  fate, 
to  the  ieland,  but  he  was,  though  with  some 
difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  deliver  to  the  officers 
of  Chourcnid  Pacha  a  signet  rin^,  the  well- 
known  token  which  enjoined  implicit  obedience 
on  all  his  servants.  Armed  with  this  instru- 
ment, the  Turks  instantly  rowed  across  the 
lake,  ascended  the  tower,  showed  the  ring  to 
the  faithful  guardian  of  the  magazine  and  treas- 
ures, who  stood  at  the  door  with  a  lighted 
match  in  his  hand.  The  slave  bowed  with  re- 
spect before  the  talisman,  and  extinguished  the 
torch.  He  was  instantly  dispatched  by  repeat- 
ed strokes  of  the  poniard,  and  the  perfiaious 
assassins,  rowing  back  to  AJi's  island,  presented 
to  him  the  fatal  firman,  which,  instead  of  the 
promised  pardon,  contained  the  order  for  his 
immediate  death.  As  soon  as  he  saw  it^  Ali 
exclaimed,  "  Stopl  what  are  you  bringing  met" 
"The  order  of  the  Sultan,"  replied  Hassan  the 
officer;  "he  demands  your  head.  Submit  to 
the  order  of  the  Sultan ;  obey  the  decree  of 
fate ;  pray  to  Allah ;  make  your  ablutions."— 
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"The  head  of  Ali,"  said  the  Pacha,  *< is  not  so 
easily  won  ;**  and,  drawing  his  pistols^  he  laid 
Hassan  at  his  feet  with  one,  ana  wiUi  another 
the  chief  of  the  staff  of  Chonrchid.  A  frightfal 
conflict  ensaed  between  Ali's  faithful  guards 
and  his  assassins,  in  the  course  of  which  Ali 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  side. 
"  Run/'  said  he,  **  and  put  to  death  Vasiliki,  my 
wife,  that  she  may  follow  me  to  the  tomb^  and 
the  traitors  may  not  sully  her  beauty."  These 
were  his  last  words,  l^e  dead  body  of  Ali, 
drawn  by  the  beard,  was  pulled  to  tne  door, 
where  the  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  the 
Sultan.  Vasiliki,  in  tears,  was  led  to  Chour- 
chid's  tent^  who  treated  her  with  respect,  and 
1  Lam  Til  *<^corded  the  permission  to  inter 
3H  ^ :  ^^^  husband,  wnom  she  adored,  in  a 
Abo.  Hist,  wav  suitable  to  his  rank ;  and  the 
T.  331,333;  valleys  of  Pindus  soon  resounded 

mSk        ^it^  ^^«  ^^^  ^'^  ^or  ^^^  LiOtt  of 
'  Janina.^ 

Such  were  the  transports  when  the  head  of 
57  Ali  was  brought  to  Constantinople, 
Sensation  and  exposed  at  the  gate  of  the  Senu;- 
J»»»  pro-  lio  in  a  silver  dish,  that  one  would 
C^^MM-  suppose  the  whole  enemies  of  the  Sul- 
tinopie.  tau  had  been  destroyed  by  a  single 
blow.  Surrounded  with  troops,  with 
a  thousand  bale-fires  on  the  adjoining  heights, 
casting  a  light  over  its  streets  at  nigh^  witness- 
ing  during  the  day  the  ceaseless  march  of  the 
Asiatic  troops  toward  the  Balkan,  gazing  on 
the  head  of  their  mortal  enemy,  the  I'acha  of 
Janina,  at  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio,  the  Turks 
of  Constantinople  believed  themselves  invinci- 
ble.* In  the  camp  at  Adrianople  the  warlike 
enthusiasm  was  still  stronger:  cries  of  joy  and 
incitements  to  violence  were  heard  on  all  sides; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  did  the  transports  rise  there, 
that  the  ^raod-vizier  was  obliged  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  *'  he  was  about  to 
march  to  exterminate  the  ifMel  Mu^eoviteSy  and 
that  he  was  only  awaiting  the  last  orders  of  the 
Sultan  for  the  campaign.''    The  entry  of  the 

grandson  of  Ali,  a  boy  of  ei^ht  years  of  age, 
is  harem  and  his  treasures,  into  Constantino- 
ple, resembled  a  Roman  triumph.  But  amidst 
all  this  exultation  at  the  death  of  Ali,  it  proved 
fatal  to  his  conqueror,  who  hoped  to  succeed  to 
his  government  and  his  influence.    The  treas- 

•  Ann.  Hist.  ^^^  *®°*  ^  Constantinople  by 
IT.  33^,  334 ;  Chourchid  Pacha,  though  consider- 
Gordon,  i.  able,  were  by  no  means  so  large  as 
876, 377.        lyg^  ^jg^jj  expected  ;*  and  this  disap- 

*  The  following  inscription  was  put  on  All's  head,  a 
enrlooii  proof  of  the  disorders  of  the  Ottoman  empire : 

**  U  est  noioire  a  Tuniyers  que  Depen-dilenti  All  Pacha 
depois  trente  a  quarante  annees  avait  re^u  de  nombrenses 
fhveors  de  la  Sublime  Porte.  Loin  d*en  reconnaitre  la 
prix,  il  osa,  contre  la  volont^  expresse  de  la  Porte,  (^pri- 
mer lea  peuples  par  nnse  et  par  force :  Thistoire  ne  pr6- 
■ante  pas  rexemple  d'une  perversite  plas  profonde  que  la 
sienne.  Sans  repos  occup6  de  Pacbevement  de  sea  con- 
pables  projets,  il  ne  se  contents  pas  d'appuyer  secrdtement 
et  oovertement,  par  argent  et  par  aotrea  moyens,  la  rebel- 
lion et  la  trahison,  partout  on  11  pouvait  en  tronver  lea 
Clemens,  mais  il  sortit  des  limites  de  son  territolre,  ex- 
citant partont  les  troubles  et  plongeant  dans  la  mine  noe 
infortnn^s  sujets,  gages  confles  d  nos  soucis  par  le  Juge 
supreme  et  toot-pnlssant.  L'insurrection  des  Grees  6clata, 
et  Ali,  se  livrant  a  aes  projets  de  vengeance,  employa  de 
grandes  sommes  A  armer  les  rebelles  de  la  Mor6e,  et  des 
antres  provinces,  contre  le  peuple  de  la  Foi.  Cette  dem- 
i6re  preuve  de  perversity  devait  rendre  sa  condamnation 
inevitable— Vol  CI  sjl  Tbtb."— Xf'Fi;^a  sur  Alz  Pacha. 
ATinuaire  Historiquef  iv.  334. 


pointment,  joined  to  the  ill  success  of  the  suc- 
ceeding campai^  in  Greece,  of  which  he  had 
the  chief  direction,  ultimately  occasioned  his 
fall. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  pro- 
duced by  the  fall  of  Ali,  the  Divan         5^^ 
made  the  most  extensive  prepara-  Turkiahplan 
tions  for  the  next  campaign.  Cnour-  of  the  cam- 
chid  Pacha,  after  subduing  the  Sou-  P****- 
liotes  in  his  rear,  was  to  unite  all  his  forces 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Janina,  and,  conjointly 
with  the  Pacha  of  Salonica,  invade  the  Morea 
with  sixty  thousand  men.     The  army  of  the 
grand-vizier,  divided  into  two  columns,  was  to 
advance  from  Adrianople,  the  one  moving  on 
Brahilov,  the  other  on  Roudschuck,  so  as  to 
keep  the  Russians,  with  whom  a  rupture  was 
hourly  expected,  in  check ;  while  the  Pacha  of 
Erzeroum  collected  thirty  thousand  men  among 
the  warlike  tribes  of  Asia  to  make  head  against 
the  Persians,  and  cause  the  frontier  of  Georgia 
to  be  respected.    At  the  same  time  a  powerful 
squadron,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line, 
two  frigates,  and  twenty  brigs,  with  dght  thou- 
sand land  troops  on  bou^,  was  to  issue  jfrom  the 
Dardanelles,  and,  after,  revictualing  ^  Q^rdon  i. 
the  forts  which  still  held  out  in  the  377, 379 ;' 
Morea,  afterward  carry  reinforce-  Ann.  Hist, 
ments  to  Candia  and  Crete.*  ^"^  ^»  ^^ 

These  designs  were  very  imperfectly  carried 
into  execution.    The  fleets  indeed,  59. 

to  which  the  Greeks  had  no  ade-  S™*^®*"^®^** 
quate  force  to  oppose,  successfully  £J\rf  choor- 
accomplished  its  missioiL  It  re-  chid  Pacha  by 
victualed  Napoli  di  Romania  and  ^0  Souiiotes. 
the  other  fortresses  in  the  Morea,  ^"°®  '• 
made  sail  for  Alexandria,  and  with  stores  taken 
in  there  relieved  the  strongholds  of  Candia  and 
Cyprus.  But  the  land  forces  were  far  from 
being  eaually  successful,  and  their  fitilure  dis- 
arrangea  the  whole  campaign.  By  great  ex- 
ertions Chourchid  got  together  17,000  men  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Janina,  and  with  these, 
under  &e  command  of  Omer-Yrione,  he  com- 
menced, in  the  beginning  of  June,  an  attack  on 
the  Souiiotes,  preparatory  to  his  grand  expedi- 
tion into  the  Morea.  The  Souliot^,  eyen  when 
strengthened  by  all  the  succor  which  could  be 
obtained  from  the  neighboring  mountains  of 
Epirus,  did  not  exceed  4000.  Such,  however, 
was  the  vigor  of  the  defense,  and  the  skillful 
use  which  these  brave  mountaineers  made  of 
the  rocky  and  inaccessible  nature  of  their  coun- 
try, that  all  the  attacks  of  the  Ottomans  were 
repelled.  The  women  fought  bj^  the  side  of 
their  husbands  and  brothers,  fearing  death  less 
than  Turkish  slavery;  and,  after  a  desperate 
struggle  of  several  days'  duration,  the  Turks 
were  finally  repulsea  In  yain  Chourchid 
brought  up  3000  fresh  troops»  and  in  person  re- 
newed the  assault:  the  Souiiotes  were  ..^  ,, 
...  3     «L  •  A.  Jons  IS. 

again  victorious;  and,  after  an  mcessant 

conflict  of  ten  days  among  the  rocks,  ravines,  and 

Srecipices,  the  Ottomans  were  finally  routed,  and 
riven  out  of  the  country,  with  the  loss  of  their 
whole  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores,  and  above 
4000  men  slain  and  wounded.  Despairing  of 
success  after  this  disaster,  Chourchia  drew  off 
his  troops  into  the  plain,*  contenting  ,  qqi^qq  j, 
himself  with  blockading  the  entrance  378, 379  •  ' 
of  the  passes,  in  order  to  straiten  the  Ann.  Hist, 
mountaineers  by  want  of  provisions.  ^"  ^^' 
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Leaving  the  command  of  the  blockading  force 
to  his  lieutenant,  Omer-Vrione,  he  himself  set 
out  with  Buch  forces  as  he  could  collect,  to  direct 
the  operations  in  the  Morea. 
Meanwhile,  a  frightful  disaster  occurred  in 
^  the  Archipelago,  which,  from  the 

Extension  of  unexampled  horror  with  which  it 
the  insurrec-  was  attended,  and  the  sublime  de- 
S?"  fj  M^°*'  votion  by  which  it  was  avenged, 
Mareb  23.  forcibly  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  Europe,  and  at  len^  awakened  the  sympa- 
thy which  led  to  the  independence  of  Greece. 
The  opulent^  fertile,  and  prosperous  island  of 
Chiios,  the  warden  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  lite- 
rally speaking  an  earthly  paradise,  if  any  earth- 
ly spot  deserves  the  name,  had  hitherto  re- 
mained a  stranger  to  the  insurrection.  Its 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  satisfied  with  their 
condition,  and  horror-struck  with  the  devasta- 
tion which  they  beheld  around  them,  aimed 
only  at  preserving  the  blesungs  of  peace  and 
neutrality.  But  the  Turks^  instead  of  improv- 
ing on  these  dispositions  by  gentle  treatment, 
increased  their  exactions  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  rural  inhabitants  became  ripe  for  revolt; 
and  a  Greek  squadron,  under  Logotheti,  having 
appeared  off  the  island  in  the  end  of  March, 
the  insurrection  broke  out  The  Turks  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  citadel,  where  four  thou- 
sand men  were  in  arms ;  the  Greeks  took  pos- 
session of  the  heights  of  Tourlotti,  which  com- 
manded it,  and  for  the  next  ten  days  a  distant 
cannonade  was  kept  up  between  the  contending 
parties,  without  any  material  effect  on  either 
side.  But  meanwhile  the  Sultan,  exasperated 
at  the  loss  of  an  island  which  was  so  produc- 
tive to  the  public  treasury,  was  making  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  for  its  con<juest.  An  army 
of  thirty  thousand  fanatical  Asiatic^  eager  for 
the  plunder  of  the  garden  of  the  Archipelago, 
was  collected  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Smyrna, 
and  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  promised 
scene  of  rapine  and  massacre ;  while  a  power- 
ful fleets  consisting  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  ten 
frigates,  and  twelve  brigs,  was  collected  in 
1  Gordon  i.  ^^®  Dardanelles,  under  the  Capitan 
355,  357  ;*     Pacha,  Kara  Ali,  in  person,  and  ap- 

Ann.  Hist,  peared  on  the  12th  April  off  the  isl- 
V.  338, 340.  J^^  1  ^ 

The  Turkish  commander  offered  an  amnesty 
to  the  islanders  if  they  would  sub- 
FrighUliimju-  ™^^  ^  surrender  their  arms,  and 
sacre  in  the  deliver  up  the  authors  of  the  revolt 
iiiland  by  the  These  teims  having  been  rejected, 
]^^*'2.  ^^^  capitan  began  to  land  his  troops, 
which  was  effected,  without  much 
difiiculty,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet, 
as  the  Greek  squadron,  unable  to  face  the  broad- 
sides of  the  three-deckers,  had  been  obliged  to 
retire.  Meanwhile,  the  garrison  in  the  citadel, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  consternation, 
made  a  vigorous  sortie,  and  a  division  of  gun- 
boats kept  continually  transporting  the  Asiatic 
troops  from  the  opposite  bay  of  Tenesmi.  Re- 
sistance was  impossible  against  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  forces ;  the  intrenchments  on  Tour- 
lotti were  speedily  stormed;  and  the  Turks, 
rushing  sword  in  hand  into  the  town,  com- 
menced an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Chris- 
tians, which  lasted  without  interruption  for  the 
four  following  days.  Flames  soon  broke  out 
in  every  direction,  and  speedily  reduced  one 


of  the  finest  cities  in  the  Levant  to  ashes :  nine 
thousand  men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  wo- 
men and  children  were  all  sold  as  slaves;  the 
very  graves  were  rifled  in  search  of  concealed 
treasures;  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  tossed 
about  by  the  infuriated  conquerors  among 
the  corpses  of  the  recently  slain.  None  in  the 
town  escaped  the  edge  of  the  cimeter  or  cap- 
tivity, excepting  fifteen  hundred,  who  sought 
and  found  refuge  with  the  consul  of  i  Q^rdon  i 
France,  by  whom  they  were  conveyed  358,  361 ;'  * 
on  board  two  French  vessels  of  war  Ann.  Hist, 
in  the  harbor.*  ▼.  339, 340. 

Not  content  with  this  inhuman  massacre  of 
unarmed  and  unoffending  citizens,  or  ^2 
seizure  of  innocent  women  and  chil-  General 
dren,  the  Turks,  on  finding  that  the  maBsacre  in 
flames  or  the  sword  had  left  them  ^  *■**"*• 
no  further  victims  in  the  city,  rushed  in  tumul- 
tuous bodies  into  the  country,  and  commenced 
the  work  of  destruction  in  the  rural  villages. 
Large  bodies  of  Asiatics,  lured  by  the  light  of 
the  burning  town,  assembled  on  the  opposite 
coast  in  the  bay  of  Tchesm^,  and  were  nourly 
rowed  over  to  the  devoted  island,  to  join  in 
the  massacre.  In  vain  the  consuls  of  France 
and  Austria  prevailed  on  the  Capitan  Pacha  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  trembling  inhabitants,  on  condition  of  de- 
livering  up  tne  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  which  was 
immediately  done.  Nothing  could  assuage  the 
thirst  for  blood,  or  appease  the  fanatical  fury 
of  the  Mussulmans.  Every  comer  of  the  island 
was  ransacked ;  every  house  burned  or  sacked ; 
every  human  being  that  could  be  found  slain 
or  carried  off  into  captivity.  Modem  Europe 
had  never  witnessed  such  an  instance  of  blood- 
shed or  horror.  To  find  a  parallel  to  it  we 
must  go  back  to  the  storming  of  Syracuse  or 
Carthage  by  the  Romans,  or  the  sack  of  Bag- 
dad or  Aleppo  by  the  arms  of  Timour.  All 
the  beautiful  streets  and  superb  villas  of  Chios 
were  destroyed ;  its  entire  sacred  edifices  ruined ; 
ninety  churches  in  the  island  bumed;  forty 
villages  delivered  to  the  flames.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  once  smiling  land  but  heaps 
of  ruins,  and  a  few  ghastly  inhabitants  wander- 
ing in  a  state  of  starvation  among  them: 

**  Unheard,  the  clock  repeats  ita  hours ; 
Cold  is  the  hearth  within  ita  bowers ; 
And  should  we  thither  roam, 
Ita  echoea  and  ita  empty  tread 
Would  sound  like  Yoicea  (h>m  the  dead !'' 

When  the  massacre  finally  ceased  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  assassins,  twenty-five  thousand 
persons,  chiefly  full-grown  menyiiad  been  slain ; 
forty -five  thousand  women  and  children  had 
been  dragged  into  slavery ;  and  fifteen  thousand 
had  escaped  into  the  neighboring  islands,  all  in 
the  last  state  of  destitution  and  misery,  where 
the  greater  part  of  tliem  died  of  grief  or  starv- 
ation. For  several  months  the  markets  of 
Constantinople,  Egypt,  and  Barbary  were  so 
stocked  with  slaves  that  their  price  fell  a 
half;    and  purchasers  were  at-  . 

tracted  from  the  furthest  parts  sS*^  Am.hSi! 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  whither  the  t.  340, 34S;  An! 
unhappy  Greek  captives  were  R|y- 1^22, 174, 
scattered.*  *^** 

But  the  justice  of  Providence  neither  slum- 
bered nor  slept  An  awful  but  not  undeserved 
retribution  overtook  the  authors  of  this  fright- 
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Inl  tragedy.    Its  movinff  spring  was  the  indis- 
^  nation  of  the  numan  myid  at  sach 

Signal  ratribtt-  unheard-of  atrocities ;  its  instra- 
tion  wlueh  be-  ments  the  heroie  citizens  of  Hy- 
ftli  Um  Tarks.  ^f  g.  Anxious  specUtors  of  the 
destraction  of  the  beautiful  island,  so  long  the 
scene  of  their  happiness  and  recreation,  but  yet 
unable  to  fiMe  Che  line-of>battle  ships  of  the 
Turks  in  stand-up  fight^  the  ohiefii  of  Hydra 
agreed,  in  a  council  held  on  the  subject^  on  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Turkish  fleet  by  fire. 
Again,  as  in  the  last  days  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, the  cause  of  Christendom  was  defended  by 
the  torch  and  the  Ore^k  lire,  become  more 
formidable  to  its  enemies  than  either  its  can- 
non or  its  swords.  Two  hundred  brave  men 
volunteered  to  steer  the  fireships ;  forty-eight 
were  selected  under  Andhbab  Miaulib,*  Nicolas 
Apostoli,  and  Androuzzo^  of  Spezzia — names 
wnich,  for  cool  courage,  ardent  devotion,  and 
intrepid  daring  may  well  be  placed  beside  any 
recorded  in  history.  There,  too,  an  Englisn 
searofficer,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  danger, 
commenced  that  honorable  course  which  has 
forever  connected  his  name  with  the  emanci- 
pation of  Greece,  f  The  volunteers  chosen  re- 
iGordoii,!.  <^,oi^®d  the  sacrament  and  benedic- 
883, 364 ;  *  tion  from  the  bishop,  and  stepped  on 
■^'^  Hist,  board  their  fireshifMB  amidst  tne  tears 
▼.  342, 344.  ipj^  prayers  of  their  countrymen.' 
The  united  neets  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia  as- 
sembled  at  Psarra  on  the  6th  May, 

Operacions  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  quest  of 
of  the  Greek  the  enemy.  They  amounted  to  fifty- 
flrac  against  six  sail,  tne  largest  carrying  twenty 
May  3]L  ^^t  among  wbich  were  eight  fire- 
ships.  TheV  cruised  about  close  to 
the  Turkish  fleets  whicn  lay  at  anchor  in  a  bay 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  for  several  days,  and  ex- 
changed a  distant  cannonade  with  their  line-of- 
battle  ships,  with  little  effect  on  either  side. 
At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  Slst,  an  attack 
was  resolved  on  by  the  Greek  chiefs ;  and  Mi- 
aulis,  with  fifteen  ships  of  war  and  three  fire- 
ships,  entered  the  channel  between  Chios  and 
the  Asiatic  coast  at  eight  in  the  evening.  The 
consternation  was  extreme  on  board  the  Turk- 


*  Andrass  Miaulls,  son  to  a  Enbcsan  merchant,  was 
born  at  Hydra,  and  went  to  sea,  at  the  earl v  period  of  seven 
years,  in  one  of  his  Ather's  reaseis.  While  yet  a  boy, 
his  natiTe  coarage  and  disposition  evinced  itself:  he  was 
lively,  passionate,  and  obstinate :  he  married,  at  eighteen, 
the  daughter  of  a  worthy  priest  at  Hydra,  and  soon  got  a 
ship,  and  commenced  voyages  on  his  own  accoant.  On 
one  occasion,  while  in  command  of  this  vessel,  he  ftll  in 
with  a  Maltese  pirate  of  saperior  strength,  to  avoid  whom 
he  ran  his  vessel  ashore,  let  bis  crew  go,  but  remained 
atone  in  his  vessel.  After  some  hesitation,  arising  ftom 
their  suspecting  a  trick,  the  pirates  boarded,  seized  Mianlis, 
whom  they  beat  in  the  most  cruel  manner  to  force  him  to 
reveal  his  money :  but  he  finally  recovered  his  vessel  firom 
the  pirates  by  the  aid  of  some  Albanian  soldiers.  At 
length  his  fortune  increased  so  much  that  he  bought  the 
Hercules,  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  and  Ally  tons  burden, 
with  which  be  beat  off  a  French  brig  of  fourteen  guns. 
He  was  once  taken  by  Ndson,  who,  pleased  with  his 
n«nk,  intrepid  manner,  set  him  at  liberty.  In  1817  he  re- 
tired firom  active  lifo,  have  made  a  moderate  fortune ;  but 
in  1821  he  took  up  arms  at  the  call  of  his  country.  His 
courage  was  i  toute  tpreuoe^  his  patriotic  spirit  uncon* 
queraUe.  Once  on  a  critical  occasion,  as  the  sailors  re- 
fused to  embark,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  in  his 
litter,  as  he  was  iU  at  the  time,  on  board  his  brig ;  the 
sailors  immediately  followed.  Fire  and  energy  are  his 
great  characteristics ;  but  he  was  also  distinguished  by 
deep  thought,  decision  of  character,  and  onoonquereble 
perseverance.— Gordon's  Greek  Revolution,  1.  373, 374. 

t  Captain  Frank  Abney  Hastings. 


ish  fleet ;  several  of  the  ships  of  war  engaged 
the  line-of-battle  ships,  and  Kara  Ali,  in  his 
three-decker,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  fire- 
ship,  which  only  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
torch  having  been  applied  a  minute  too  soon. 
On  this  occasion  the  attack  was  unsuccessful ; 
the  islanders  retired  to  the  road  of  i  ^j^^^  ^j^ 
Psarra,  and  the  Capitan  Pacha, proud  t.  343)  344 ; 
of  his  victory,  remained  at  ancnor  in  Gordon,  i.  * 
the  straits.'  »«» 3W. 

Having  received  intelligence  that  the  Otto- 
man squadron  had  been  reinforced  ^ 
to  thirty-ei^ht  sail,  and  that  it  was  Snccessirhl 
soon  to  unite  with  one  of  nearly  attack  on  the 
equal  strengjth  from  Egypt,  the  J^Te  if  ^****' 
Hydriote  chiefe  became  convinced 
that  unless  a  successful  attack  was  made,  and 
that  speedily,  their  country  mtist  inevitably  be 
destroyed.  Accordingly,  it  was  resolved,  during 
a  dark  night,  to  send  in  two  fireships  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  straits^  while  at  each  end 
two  vessels  cruised  about  to  pick  up  such  of 
their  crews  as  might  survive  their  perilous  mis- 
sion. CoNSTANTiNE  Canaris,  of  Psarra,  a  name^ 
immortal  in  history,  and  George  Pepinis,  of 
Hydra,  volunteered  their  services,  witn  thirty- 
two  intrepid  followers ;  and  having  partaken 
of  the  holy  sacrament^  they  embarked  at  nine 
at  night,  and  sailed  under  French  and  Austrian 
colors  close  to  the  Ottoman  fleet,  by  whom  Uiey 
were  hailed  and  desired  to  keep  ofL  At  mid- 
night, a  breeze  from  the  north  naving  sprung 
up,  they  ran  in  at  once  among  the  fleet  The 
Psarriote  fireship,  commanded  by  Canaris,  grap- 
pled the  prow  of  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship, 
anchored  at  the  head  of  the  line,  a  leitfue  from 
the  shore,  and  instantly  set  her  on  fire.  In- 
stantly jumping  into  a  launch  they  had  in  tow, 
they  passed  under  her  poop,  shouting  the  old 
war-cry  of  Byzantium,  "  Victory  to  the  Cross  I" 
The  J^driote  fireship  was  witn  equal  success 
fiistened  to  the  other  three-decker,  carrying  the 
Reala  Be3r's  flag  and  the  treasure.  They  were 
then  picked  up  by  their  comrades;  and  the 
thirty-four  heroes,  after  having  performed  an 
exploit  perhaps  unexampled,  wiled  .oordon,i. 
straight  through  the  midst  of  the  395,  307 ; 
enemy's  fleet,  and  got  clear  off  with-  Ann.  Hist, 
out  a  wound. ••                                     ^'  ^^»  ^*' 

The  fate  of  the  two  slups  which  were  fired 
was  different  The  Reala  Bey's  crew  ^ 
succeeded,  by  great  exertions,  in  ex-  Destruction 
tinguishing  the  flames,  though  not  oftheadmi- 
before  the  vessel  was  rendered  unfit  '■*'■  ■'^^P* 
for  service,  and  detaching  the  fireship  from  the 
prow,  which  floated  through  the  fleet  in  a  state 
of  conflagration,  exciting  universal  consterna- 
tion, and  doing  great  damage  to  several  vessels, 
untU^  she  stranded  on  the  Asiatic  coast  Not 
so  with  the  admiral's  ship.  Canaris  had  fixed 
the  grappling  irons  to  the  prow  so  strongly  that 
all  attempts  to  detach  them  were  vain,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  superb  three-decker  was  a 
sheet  of  flame.  Hull,  masts,  ringing,  all  were 
in  a  blaze  at  the  same  time.  The  scene  which 
ensued  on  board  the  vessel  baffles  all  descrip- 
tion. Two  thousand  three  hundred  persons, 
crowded  on  board  a  single  line-of-battle  ship, 
had  no  means  of  escaping  the  flames  but  by 

*  They  had  a  barrel  (rf* gunpowder  on  board,  determined 
to  blow  themselves  up  rather  than  be  taken.— Oobsom, 
i.S08. 
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plunging  into  the  Wftves.  None  wonld  approach 
the  burning  vessel  for  fear  of  being  involved  in 
the  conflagration.  Kara  Ali,  the  Capitan  Pa- 
cha, refused  to  quit  his  ship ;  he  was  seized  by 
his  officers^  and  forcibly  carried  on  board  a  boat ; 
but  a  burning  mast  fell  athwart  it,  and  wounded 
him  mortally  on  the  head  He  was  carried  ashore, 
and  rendered  up  his  last  breath  on  the  shores  of 
that  Chios  which  he  had  changed  from  a  smil- 
ing garden  to  a  howling  wilderness.  Meanwhile 
the  Turks  in  the  town  beheld  with  feelings  of 
profound  consternation  the  awful  spectacle.  Ev- 
ery vessel  in  the  fleet,  many  of  which  were  on 
fire,  was  distinctly  seen  by  the  prodigious  light 
of  the  burning  tnree-decker,  the  flames  from 
which  rose  like  a  pillar  of  fire  into  the  heav- 
ens. At  length  she  blew  up  with  an  explosion 
so  tremendous  that  every  house  for  miles  around 
was  shaken  to  its  founaation,  every  ship  in  the 
straits  rocked  as  in  a  tempest;  and  the  awful 
silence  which  immediately  ensued  was  broken, 
as  in  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  by  the  clatter  of 
the  BjOAn  and  masts  which  fell  upon  the  fleet 
The  Turks  in  Chios,  overwhelmea  witli  teiTor, 
threw  themselves  with  their  faces  on  the  ground, 
imploring  the  mercy  of  the  Almight}'.  The 
victors  returned  in  triumph  to  Ipsara,  where 
they  were  received  with  transports  of  joy, 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  hastened 
to  the  altar  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  de- 
liverance of  their  country ;  while  the  Turks  in 
I  j^^j^  m^^  despair  took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of 
V.  344,  345';  Mitylene,  abandoning  to  the  Greeks 
Gordon,  i.  the  entire  command  of  the  Arohi- 
387, 369.       pelago.' 

The  Turks  in  Chios  took  vengeance  for  their 

„       disaster  by  renewing  the  massacre  of 

Renewed  ^^®  ^"^^  unhappy  Greeks  who  yet  re- 

mamacre  mained  in  the  island.     Twenty  thou- 

j° i^^ii*'  ^^"^  ^^  them  rushed  into  tlie  Mastic 
July  31.  ^iUa^eg^  which  had  escaped  the  for- 
mer devastation  from  the  capitulation,  and 
put  every  human  beine  they  could  reach  to 
the  sword.  In  the  beginninff  of  August  there 
were  not  eighteen  hundred  of  the  original 
inhabitants  alive  in  the  island,  almost  all  old 
women,  who  had  been  concealed  in  caves^  out 
of  eiehty-five  thousand  who  peopled  it  a  few 
months  oefore.  But  the  slaughter  of  a  few 
thousand  unarmed  and  starving  Greeks  could 
not  affect  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  or  dimin- 
ish the  weight  of  the  blow  which  had  been 
struck.  Canaris,  not  less  than  Themistocles, 
had  been  the  saviour  of  his  country ;  the  blow 
struck  in  the  straits  of  Chios  was  as  decisive  as 
that  formerly  deli  vered  in  the  bay  of  Balamis. 
By  depriving  the  Turks  in  the  Morea  of  the  ex- 
pected co-operation  and  supplies  from  the  fleet, 
it  exposed  them  to  starvation  and  ruin  in  that 
province,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  de- 
*  Ann.  Hist.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^t  armament  which  the 
▼.  352, 353 ;  Ottoman  government  had  by  great 
^o«lon»i-  exertions  got  together  for  the  sub- 
jection  of  southern  Greece.* 
Aware  of  tlie  great  force  which  tlie  Turks 
intended  to  bring  against  them, 
UnsaccessAil  *°^  justly  distrustful  of  their  own 
expedition  of  means  of  withstanding  it,  the 
Msvrocordato  Greek  government  in  the  Morea 

JuneT*™"'     ™*^^®  ®^«^y   exertion   to  prevent 
the  threatened  invasion  by  raising  ' 
up  foes  to  their  enemies  in  rear.    For  this  pur- 


pose they  dispatched  eight  hundred  men,  under 
Mavrocordato  in  person,  to  Missolonghi,  in  01^ 
der  to  lend  assistance  to  the  Souliotes,  and  pre- 
vent Chourchid  Pacha  from  detaching  in  aia  of 
the  expedition  against  the  Peloponnesus.    The 
reinforcement  disembarked  on  the  4th  June  at 
Missolonghi,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the-  inhabit- 
ants; but  very  little  real  good  resulted  from 
the  expedition.     Mavrocordato  was  soon  found 
to  have  no  talent  for  war:  he  failed  in  acquir- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  soldiery,  frem  tlieir 
perceiving  that  he  did  not  deserve  it    Several 
attempts  made  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  Souliotes  failed  from  the  able  dispositions 
of  Omer-Vrione,  who,  having  taken  up  a  cen- 
tral position  between  Janina,  Arta,  and  Pre- 
vesa,  his  three  strongholds,  at  once  secured  his 
communication  with  each,  and  straitened  the 
Souliotes,  who,  blockaded  in  their  inaccessible 
precipices,  were  daily  becoming  more  in  want 
of  provisions.    Even  the  heroic  Mark  Bozzaris 
failed  in  cutting  his  way  through  to  his  gallant 
countrymen ;  and  at  length  he  was  de-  . 
feated  on  the  16th  July,  with  the  loss  of  """^  "* 
four  hundred  men,  by  the  Turks  at  Pelta.    In 
this  action  a  battalion  of  Philhellenes,  or  Euro- 
pean sympathizers,  was  almost  destroyed ;  and 
the  survivors,  disgusted  with  the  divisions  and 
treachery  which  tney  saw  around  them,  retired 
from  Greece.     Disheartened  by  this  disaster, 
Mavrocordato  no  longer  thought  but  of  the 
defense  of  Missolonghi,  which  it  was  obvious 
would  soon  be  besieeed  by  the  victorious  Turks; 
and  the  brave  Souliotes,  abandoned  to  them- 
selves, were  ere  Ions  so  straitened  for  provisions 
that  they  were  fairly  starved  into  submission, 
and  happy  to  accept  the  humane  proposal  of 
the  governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  who  offered 
them   an  asylum  in   the   British   dominions, 
whither  two  thousand  were  trans-  g    ^  ^o 
ported   in  the   end  of  September,  1  Gordon,  i. 
with  consent  of  Omer-V;'ione,  who  379,  395 ; 
was  too  happy  to  be  delivered  from  y  "ii^ifi' 
such  formiaal)le  antagonists.^  * 

While  these  disastars  were  closing  every 
thing  but  a  guerrilla  warfare  in  Epi- 
rus^  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  govern-  inrorwctlon 
ment  to  effect  a  division  in  Mace-  and  ita  sup- 
donia  and  northern  Greece  were  not  preswon  in 
in  the  end  attended  with  better  sue-  «ac«*<»ni«- 
cess.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  ^P'"'  *®^- 
the  efforts  of  Odysseus  and  other  Greek  chiefe, 
aided  by  the  unbounded  rapacity  and  an*o- 
gance  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  excited  an  insur- 
rection in  the  hill  country  of  Macedonia;  and 
in  April,  1822,  six  thousand  gallant  mount- 
aineers were  in  arms  in  the  valleys  descend- 
ing from  the  snowy  summits  of  Mount  0]3^m- 
pus.  But  the  pachas  of  Salonica  and  Thessaly, 
naving  considerable  forces  at  their  com- 
mand,  speedily  took  the  field  against  them  ^ 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  With  this 
imposing  array  they  forced  the  passes  of  the 
far-famed  defile  of  Tempe;  and  the  mount- 
aineers havinff  refused  to  surrender,  and  slain 
a  Turkish  officer  and  three  priests,  who  bore 
a  flag  of  truee,  they  commenced  an  assault 
on  Navacta,  their  chief  stronghold.  The  de- 
fense was  brave  and  obstinate;  but  at  length 
numbers  prevailed.  The  place  was  stormed, 
and  a  frightful  massacre  ensued,  which  amply 
avenged  Uie  ferocity  of  the  Greeks  at  the  sack 
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of  Tripolitsa.  Four  thonnand  Greeks  were  slain 
OD  the  Bpot;  the  victorious  Moslems  pursued 
the  fugitives  in  all  directions,  cutting  them 
down  without  mercy;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
rillagee  were  delivered  to  the  flames;  and  a 
band  of  Jews,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
action,  six  hundred  in  number,  followed  in  the 
rear  of  the  yictors,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
beatins  out  the  brains  of  the  Christians  with 
their  clubs.  One  of  them  boasted  that  he  had 
in  this  manner  dispatched  sixty-eight  victima 
The  Pacha  of  Salonica,  after  tnis  victory,  re- 
tire^  to  that  city,  where  he  carried  his  venge- 
ance so  far  as  to  put  to  death  the  wife  of  Kara 
Tasso,  an  Olympic  chief,  who  had  headed  the 
insurrection,  with  frightful  tortures,  and  mas- 
sacred the  whole  hostages  from  Mount  Athos 
who  were  in  his  handa  Kara  Tasso  crossed 
1  Q^rton,  i.  ^^^^  ^  *^®  island  of  Skopelo,  where 
3M,  390 ;  he  pursucd  a  partisan  warfare,  and 
Ann.  Hist,  often  bathed  his  sword  in  Moham- 
v.S57,M».  medan  blood.' 

Delivered  by  these  sanguinary  successes  from 
jQ  all  anxiety  regarding  his  rear,  Chour- 
Gnuid  inva-  chid  Pacha  was  enabled  to  concur  in 
nonoftiM  the  grand  measure  of  inyadine  the 
Morea.  Morea.  The  insurrection  had  ex- 
tended to  Eubcea,  and  that  beautiful  and  fertile 

island  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
lureituia  ^ith  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  of 

Negropont  and  Carysto,  which  were 
still,  with  the  plains  adjacent  to  them,  in  the 
power  of  the  Mohammedans.  It  was  of  the  last 
importance,  therefore/  to  effect  the  conquest  of 
the  Morea  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  whole  of  southern  Greece  from  faliinff 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Chourohid 
.  accordingly  broke  up  from  Janina  on 

"*'*  the  17th  June,  and  naving  effected  a 
junction  with  the  pachas  of  Salonica  and  Thes- 
saly,  their  united  forces,  thirty  thousand  strong, 
of  which  two-thirds  were  cavalry,  passed  the 
defile  of  Thermopylte  without  resistance,  and 
appeared  before  Corinth  on  the  18th 
Jniy  18.  j^fy^  where  the  citadel  was  delivered 
to  them,  though  amply  stored  with  provisions, 
by  the  treachery  of^  a  Greek  priest  who  com- 
manded the  place.  The  Turss  then  advanced 
without  opposition  to  Argofs  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  executive  council,  in  extreme  alarm, 
took  refuge  in  Tripolitza,  after  issuinfi;  a  pro- 
clamation calling  on  every  Greek,  under  sixty 
years  of  age,  to  appear  in  arms  at  the  appoint- 
ed rendezvous  of  tne  chiefis.  The  Ottoman  army, 
eighteen  thousand  strong,  even  after  leaving 
strong  garrisons  in  Corinth  and  Argos,  pro- 
ceeded on  with  very  little  opposition  to  Napoli 
di  Romania,  the  garrison  of  which  they  rein- 
» Ann  Hist.  ^"^^^^^^  so  as  to  enable  it  to  resume 
▼.  357',  359 ;  t^e  offensive,  and  keep  the  block- 
Gordon,  i.      ading  force  at  a  distance  from  its 

418,483.  ^aiiJ. 

But  this  was  the  limit  of  their  success.  The 
72  Turks  found  at  Napoli,  as  the  French 
Dangerous  did  at  Moscow,  not  the  termination 
^***  rS^fc^  of  their  concj^uests,  but  the  commence- 
a^  aWe  ^^^^  <>^  ^^^^  ''"i^-  Then  appeared 
measures  of  of  what  vital  importance  to  the  cause 
the  Greeks,  of  Greek  independence  had  been  the 
Aug.  1  (8).  ^jIq^  struck  in  the  straits  of  Chioa 
Instead  of  a  powerful  fleet  stored  with  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  as  they  expected,  the 
Vol.  II.— D 


Turks  found  in  N«poli  nothing  but  a  starving 
garrison,  demanding,  not  capable  of  giving, 
supplies.  The  surrounding  plains,  burnt  up 
witn  the  heat  of  summer,  could  afford  nothing 
for  the  support  of  their  numerous  cavalry,  the 
horses  of  wnich,  already  broken  down  by  their 
long  march,  were  now  dying  by  hundreds  daily 
from  want  of  forage.  In  a  few  days  the  want 
of  provisions  for  the  men  became  so  great  that 
no  resource  remained  but  living  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  horses  which  had  perished.  Mean- 
while the  Greek  chiefs,  who  on  this  occasion 
showed  a  noble  example  of  unanimity  and  firm- 
ness^ were  daily  gathering  around  tneuL  De- 
metrius Ipsilanti,  who  had  the  chief  command, 
took  his  measures  with  eaual  skUl  and  resolu- 
tion, and  soon  accumulated  forces  which  entire- 
ly cut  off  their  communications^  Colocotroni 
raised  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  and 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action  with  three  thou- 
sand men ;  an  equal  force  was  landed  from  Hy- 
dra and  the  islands;  the  mountaineers  flocked 
together  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  Turks  found 
themselves  straitened  by  twelve  thousand  men, 
who  hunff  around  them  on  all  sides^  1  j^^^  nj^ 
and  rendered  all  attempts  at  for-  ▼.  358,  380; 
aging  or  levying  supplies  impossi-  Gordon,!, 
ble.*  488,430. 

Aware  of  the  extreme  danger  of  their  position, 
dreading  alike  starvation  if  they  re-  ^ 
mained  where  they  were,  or  destruo-  Disasrroos 
tion  if  they  adventured  on  the  wast-  retreat  of 
ed  line  of  their  former  advance,  the  J®  "^g"**' 
Turkish  general  proposed  to  enter  ^'  ' 
into  a  capitulation  for  the  eyacution  of  the  Mo- 
rea. This  the  Greek  chiefis  declined,  expecting, 
with  reason,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Upon  this  the  Turks  re- 
solved to  cut  their  way  through.  To  effect 
this  object,  however,  they  had  to  pass  by  the 
defile  of  Tretes,  which  was  guarded  by  Nike- 
TAs,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Greek  chiefs^  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men ;  while  Colocotroni, 
with  one  thousand  more,  marched  to  St 
George  to  intercept  their  retreat  The  "*' 
natural  strength  of  the  passes  was  enhanced  by 
felling  trees  and  piling  up  stones  on  the  rocky 
slopes,  which  wete  sent  tnundering  down  upon 
the  enemy  when  they  appeared.  With  great 
difficulty,  and  after  sustaining  a  very  heavy 
loss  from  the  Greek  marksmen,  who,  securely 
posted  in  the  rocks  above,  sent  down  a  shower 
of  balls  on  the  wearied  column  beneath,  Mah- 
moud  Pacha  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way 
through  to  Cleonie,  leaving  the  defile  strewed 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horsea  But 
the  seraskier  who  commanded  the  second  co- 
lumn was  not  so  fortunate,  for  Ipsilanti  and 
Niketas  appeared  on  its  flank,  and  the  cavalry 
defiled  through  a  long  pass  under  a  terrific  fire 
from  the  overhanging  heights,  which  they  could 
neither  bear  nor  return.  Impatient  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  seeing  their  comrades  falling  at  every 
step  around  them,  the  horsemen  drove  on  with 
frantic  haste,  tumbling  over  each  other,  and 
presenting  a  confused  mass  of  men  and  horses, 
upon  which  every  shot  of  the  Greeks  told  with 
fatal  effect  In  this  disastrous  conflict 
the  Turks  lost  five  thousand  men ;  on  ^'^  • 
the  preceding  day  two  thousand  had  fallen,  in- 
cluding a  pacha;  and  the  whole  artillery,  bag- 
gage, and  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Gredca.  Altogether,  when  the  OttomAn  army 
left  the  Pcdoponneeas,  there  were  not  more  than 
two  thousand  left  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
Kapoli  di  Romania,  and  seven  thousand  around 
Corinth  under  Jussuf  Pacha,  the  poor  remains 
iGoidon  I  **^  thirty  thousand,  of  whom  two- 
433, 487 1  '  thirds  were  splendid  horse,  who  had 
Ann.  Hist,  entered  the  country  six  weeks  be- 
T.  350, 360.  fore.' 

This  memorable  defeat,  so  glorious  to  the 
^  Christians^  proved  decisive  of  the 
Fmtlier  me-  campaign  over  the  whole  of  Greece. 
oMses  of  tbs  Three  times  Chourchid  Pacha  en* 
Greeks.  deavored  to  force  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylsB,  in  order  to  convey  succors  from  Salo- 
idca  to  Jussuf  Pacha  at  Corinth ;  but  Odysseus 
now  stood  upon  his  defense,  and  defeated  him 
witii  severe  loss  on  every  occasion,  and  forced 
'the  Turks  to  retreat  to  Larissa.  Chourchid  was 
soon  after  seised  with  dysentery,  brought  on 
partly  by  fiitigue,  partly  by  anxiety  about  his 
reverses;  and  he  died  on  November  16th  a 
natural  death.  Just  in  time  to  avoid  the  bow- 
sUing  of  the  Sultan,  which  had  been  sent  to 
din>atoh  him.  The  Acropolis  of  Atben^  which 
had  been  long  blockaded,  at  length  capitulated 
.  from  want  of  provisions  on  the  2l8t 

™*  June,  on  conditions  very  favorable  to 
the  Turks,  who  were  1160  in  number,  of  whom 
not  more  than  a  fifth  were  capable  of  bearing 
•rms»  the  remainder  being  women  and  children. 
After  the  capitulation,  however,  had  been 
signed,  it  was  violated  by  the  Greeks  who 
perfidiously  commenced  an  indiscriminate  mas- 

Jni  10  ^^^  ^  ^^®  prisoners,  of  whom  four 
^  *  hundred  were  slaughtered;  and  the 
whole  would  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  generous  interposition  of  tJie  European  con- 
suls. This  important  conquest  save  the  Greeks 
the  entire  conunand  of  Attica,  out  it  affixed  a 

'Gordon  i  ^^^^  ^^^"^  ^  their  cause,  and  con- 
410, 415 1  '  tributed  much  to  weaken  the  interest 
Ann.  Hist,  with  which  it  was  regarded  in  foreign 
v.  356.        BUtee.* 

Despite  all  the  victories  of  Omer-Vrione,  part 
74,  of  the  Souliotes  and  Aoarnanians 
First  elege  of  were  still  in  arms  in  the  mountains 
MiseoloDflil.  of  Epirus ;  and  conceiving  that  they 
would  never  be  thorou^^hly  subdued  as  long  as 
Missolonghi  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents, he  resolved  to  lav  siege  to  that  place. 
Accordinely,  in  the  end  of  October  he  crossed 
the  Ach^ous  in  two  columns,  and  invested  the 
place ;  but  it  was  defended  by  Mark  Bozzaris, 
who  had  communicated  his  own  heroic  spirit  to 
the  garrison,  aided  by  a  French  artillery  officer, 
who  gave  them  the  advantages  of  his  science 
and  experience.  Though  the  garrison  did  not 
amount  to  four  hundred  men,  with  fourteen 
guns,  Mavrocordato  magnanimously  threw  him- 
self into  the  place,  saying  it  was  there  tfaej 
should  lay  down  their  livea  By  degrees  their 
numbers  were  augmented  to  three  thousand 
men  by  supplies  received  from  the  Morea  and 
the  islands  oy  sea ;  an  assault,  six  times  renewed, 

T.  K  lOM  ^^  vigorously  repulsed  on  January 
jsn.  a,  1823.  ^^  ^j^jj  ^^^  j^  ^f  g^^^jj  hundred 

men  to  the  assailants;  and  the  mountaineers 
having  descended  from  their  hills,  and  inter- 
cepted the  communications  in  his  rear,  Omer- 
Vrione  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  aban- 
doning his  whole  artillery  and  stores  to  the 


enemy.    His  losses  during  his  retreat  were  ex- 
tremely severe.    The  Mussulmans  lost 
seven  nundred  men,  swept  away  by       ' 
the  swollen  torrent  in  recrossing  tne  Achelous; 
and  to  such  straits  Were  they  reduced  by  fam- 
ine, that,  after  eating  all  their  horses,  they 
were  forced  to  live  on  grass  and  wild  herbs. 
Finally,  after  losing  three-fourths  of  his  army, 
Omer-Vrione  reached  Prevesa  with  three  thou- 
sand men  on  6th  March,  from  whence  he  es- 
caped alone  in  a  boat  by  sea,  thus  ,  ^^^^„  . 
1  *    J     .       ,  1  .       •'        '  -     .    » Gordon,  I. 

abandoning  the  provmce  as  a  fugi-  455  405 .' 

tive  which  be  had  trampled  on  as  a  Ann.  Hiet. 
conqueror,  and  having  lost  twelve  ^:  ^I'^i 
thousand  men  in  his  disastrous  siege.^  vi.  o    , 

The  insurrection  was  daily  assuming  more 
formidable  proportions  in  Cypnis  and  79^ 
Candia.  In  the  former  of  tnese  isl-  Operations 
ands,  in  the  month  of  August,  sixty-  ^  p^rnis 
two  villages  and  towns  had  disap-  "**  ^^'*"- 
peared,  or  existed  only  in  ruins.  Adding  insult 
to  injury,  the  Turks,  wherever  they  had  the 

Sower,  not  contented  with  burning  the  houses, 
estroying  the  crops,  and  rooting  up  Uie  vines 
and  oUve  trees,  exercised  the  most  revolting 
cruelties  on  the  inhabitants.  The  monks  were 
in  an  especial  manner  the  objects  of  their  vin- 
dictive persecution ;  they  stabled  their  horses 
in  the  churches,  and  actually  bridled  and  sad- 
dled some  of  these  unhappy  ecclesiastics^  and 
forcing  them  to  go  on  ail  fours,  rode  on  them 
in  derision  till  they  dropped  down  dead  of 
fatiffue.  Still  the  mountaineers  with  heroic 
resolution  maintained  the  contest^  and  in  many 
instances  took  a  bloody  revenge  on  their  per- 
secutors. In  Crete  the  Turks  were  in  greater 
strength  than  in  any  other  island,  and  by  mak- 
ing a  general  appeal  to  the  Mussulmans  to  take 
up  arms,  the  pacha  succeeded  in  arraying  twen- 
ty-five thousand  men  around  his  standarda 
But  all  his  efforts  were  shattered  against  the 
resolution  of  the  Sfakiotes,  who  drew  the  Otto- 
mans into  their  defiles,  where  they  made  such 
havoc  of  them  .that,  after  sustainmg  a  loss  of 
three  hundred  men,  they  were  obliged  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  Canea  and  the  other  fortresses 
on  the  island,  leaving  the  whole  plains  as  wdl 
as  mountains  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
An  expedition,  having  five  thousand  troops  on 
board,  came  from  Egypt;  but  though  they  at 
first  ffained  some  success,  they  also  were  in  the 
end  driven  back  into  the  fortresses,  ,  ^^^^  m^ 
and  the  campaign  dosed  under  the  t.  368,  869; 
same  circumstances  as  it  had  be-  Gordon,  L  " 
gun."  485, 500. 

Operations  at  land  in  the  Morea  closed  by  a 
more  important  conquest,  in  a  mili-  ^^ 
tary  point  of  view,  than  the  Greeks  Fail  oTNt- 
had  yet  achieved.  This  was  Uie  fall  poll  di  Ro- 
of In  apoli  di  Romania,  which  was  "JSJm.  \% 
carriea  by  escalade  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  December.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
Turks  from  the  Morea,  the  blockade  of  the  place 
was  resumed  by  Colocotroni  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  GrecKs,  who,  as  usual,  flocked  to  the 
anticipated  scene  of  plunder;  and  having  as- 
certained that  the  pmce  was  very  n^ligently 
guarded  on  the  summit  of  Fort  Palamide,  where 
the  Turks  trusted  to  the  natural  strength  of  the 
ground  and  height  of  the  precipices,  uie  Greek 
chiefs  resolved  on  an  assault  by  escalade.  The 
garrison  were  already  reduced  to  Uie  last  straits 
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for  provifliona,  haying  sabnsted  for  weeks  on 
refuse  and  garbage,  and  latterly  on  human  fleeh. 
They  had  no  longer  strength  either  to  mount 

guard  or  work  their  guns.    A  convoy  of  fifteen 
undred  men,  dispatched  from  Corinth  by  Jus- 
Jan  1&  '^^  Pftohft*  was  defeated  in  the  defiles 
of  Agion-OroB  by  Niketas.     Deprived 
now  of  all  lK>pe  of  succor,  and  ezhaustied  by 
famine  and  sickness,  the  bdeaguered  Turks  re- 
fused to  ascend  the  rooky  steep  of  Palamide, 
which  remained  almost  destitute  of  defenders. 
Aware  of  these   circumstances^    the   Oreeka^ 
amidst  the  gloom  of  a  dark  and  rainy  winter 
night,  climbed  up  the  rocky  steep^  applied 
Uieir  scaling-ladders  to  the  rampart,  and  safely 
mounted  to  the  summit  At  daybreak  the  Turks 
in  the  fortress  beneath  beheld  with  speechless 
horror  the  standard  of  the  Cross  waving  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  citadeL    Further  re- 
sistance was  now  impossible,  for  the  gans  from 
the  citadel  commanded  every  part  of  the  town. 
The  Ottomans,  therefore,  were  too  happy  to 
conclude  a  capitulation,  which  for  once  was 
well  observed,  and  was  the  first  example  of  a 
return  to  the  usages  of  civilization  in  this  fright- 
ful war.    By  the  aid  of  the  English  friffate,  the 
Cambrian,  which  fortunately  was  in  tne  roads 
at  the  time,  the  garrison,  which  only  contained 
twelve  hundred  men  still  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  was  transported  to  Asia.    The  Green 
found  immense  military  resources  in  the  for- 
tress.   Four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  most  of 
them  bronxe,  in  good  condition,  with  laree 
stores  of  ammunition,  fell  into  their  hands. 
What  was  of  still  more  importance,  they  had 
secured  an  impregnable  fortress,  a  second  Gi- 
braltar, for  their  place  darmee,  the  harbor  of 
1  Gordon  L  "^^^^^  enabled  them  to  derive  full 
477, 480 ;     benefit  from  their  naval  superiority, 
Ann.  Hiflt.  and  soon  made  it  be  selected  for  the 
V.  366, 377.  ggi^^  Qf  government' 

To  conclude  the  operations  of  this  memorable 
77.  campaign,  it  only  requires  to  notice 
Fresh  MYsl  the  last  maritime  operations  of  the 
JJf^JJJJ^  year,  which  were  not  less  brilliant 
than  tiiose  at  its  commencement 
Irritated  rather  than  intimidated  by  the  bad 
success  of  their  former  expedition,  (he  Divan, 
after  appointing  a  new  admiral,  Mohammed 
Pacha,  in  lieu  oi  Kara  Ali,  who  had  been  kill- 
ed, fitted  out  a  vast  armament  of  ninety  sail, 
including  four  Uncof-battle  ships,  in  the  Dar> 
danelles^  with  which  they  set  sail,  bound  for 
NapoU  di  Romania,  with  ample  stores  to  re- 
victual  all  the  fortresses  in  the  Morea.  Unable 
to  resist  such  a  formidable  fleets  the  Greek 
squadron  of  sixty  sail,  the  largest  of  which  only 
earried  twenty  guns,  contented  themselves  with 
following  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  some- 
times engaging  in  a  useless  cannonade,  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  of  sending  in  some  of 
their  fireships  among  tne  fleet  No  such  oppor- 
tunity offered ;  but  the  Turkish  admiral  was  so 
much  intimidated  by  their  sight,  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  enter  the  gulf  of  NapoU  di  Ro- 

Sept.  S7  ™^^^A  i  *"^  gi^iig  ^Pf  when '  within 
sight  of  it,  all  thoughts  of  revictualing 
that  fortress,  the  main  object  of  his  expedition, 
s  Ann.  Hist.  ^^  made  sail  for  Suda,  leaving 
V.  361,  368 ;  the  beleaguered  fortress  to  its  fate, 
Gordon,  i.  which,  in  consequence,  soon  after 
439, 446.        f^ii  JQij^  ^Q  han'V  ^f  the  enemy.* 


The  much-wished-for  opportunity,  which  did 
not  occur  on  this  occasion,  at  length 
presented  iteelf     On  the  W;h  So-  oestmrtJon 
vember,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  lying  of  another 
at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Tenedos,  Turkish 
waiting  orders  from  donstantinople,  J^J*  *^^  '**• 
when  two  Turkish  vessels  hove  in 
siffht^  closely  followed  by  two  Greek  brin,  with 
whom  they  maintained  a  running  fight     In 
effect,  the  chased  vessels,  which  bore  the  Otto- 
man colors,  were  fireships,  one  of  which  was 
commanded  by  the  intrepid  Oanaris,  and  the 
other  by  a  Hydriot  hero,  manned  by  seventeen 
of  the  seamen  who  had  burned  the  admiral's 
vessel  at  Chios,  dressed  as  Turkish  sailors.   Not 
suspecting  the  ruse,  the  Turks,  with  great  in- 
terest, watched  the  chase,  and  opened  their 
line,  with  loud  cheers,  to  admit  their  supposed 
countrymen  into  safety.   In  an  instant  Ganaris 
was  upon  them.   The  Hydriotes  ran  aboard  of 
the  aamiral,  and  the  Psarriotes  fastened  their 
bark  to  another  ship  of  the  line,  containing  the 
treasure,  while  Ganaris  called  out  "Turks,  you 
are  burned,  as  at  Chios  I"    The  Capitan  ^ 
Pacha,  by  cutting  his  cables,  narrowly 
escaped  destruction ;  but  the  other  two-decker 
was  so  strongly  grappled  by  Ganaris  that  it 
caught  the  fiames,  and,  with  sixteen  hundred 
persons  on  hoard,  blew  up  soon  after  with  a 
terrific  explosion.    In  utter  consternation,  the 
whole  Turkish  vessels  cut  their  cables^  and 
made  for  the  Dardanelles  in  confusion;  two 
frigates  ran  ashor^  and  were  wrecked,  in  the 
fli^t ;  and  the  entire  command  of  the  sea  was 
abandoned  to  the  Greeks,  who  sailed  from  the 
Dardanelles,  without  opposition,  to  Alexandria. 
8o  darinff  did  they  become,  that  not  only  did 
they  entirely  intercept  and  ruin  the  Turkish 
commerce,  but  made  prizes  of  thirteen  vessels, 
including  one  with  a  million  piastres  on  board, 
in  the  harbor  of  Damietta.  This  glorious  result 
is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cool  daring  and 
personal  prowess  of  Ganaris,  who,  after  he  had 
left  the  nreehip,  and  descended  into  his  bark, 
seeing  the  fireship  was  not  properly  inflamed, 
went  on  board  again  alone,  and  set  it  on  fire! 
His  sinffle  arm  had  already  in  this  naval  cam- 
paign destroyed  above  three  thousand  of  his 
enemies.    The  utmost  rejoicings  took  place  at 
Hydra  and  Jpsara  for  this  additional  success ; 
and  the  former  having  received  a  gift  of  forty 
guns  from  a  distant  countryman,  their  rocks 
were  bristling  with  cannon,  and  were  well-nigh 
impregnable.    At  Ipsara,  Ganaris  was  agam 
crowned  with  laurel  by  his  grateful  country- 
men, and  the  public  satis&ction  was  wound  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  declaration  from  the 
captain  of  the  Cambrian,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  that  the  British  government^ 
now  guided  in  ite  foreign  policy  by  ,  ^^  ^j^ 
the  liberal  hand  of  Mr.  Ganninff,  t.  36S,  863; 
would  recoenize  the  Greek  blocx-  Gordon,  l. 
ades.^  ^  *«»«*•    ^ 

Such  was  the  Greek  campaign  of  1822,  glori* 
ous  to  the  arms  of  that  country,  not        ^ 
the  least  memorable  in  the  annals  Glorioas  le- 
of  the  world.    Never  possessing  the  suits  of  this 
resources  of  more  than  six  hundred  f5?ff**Jj}* 
thousand  souls,  they  had,  single-         '^ 
handed,  confronted  the  stren^n  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  having  twenty  millions  of  Mussul- 
mans at  their  command,  and  come  off  viotorious 
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in  tbe  strife.  Not  only  had  they  repulsed  the 
invasion  of  above  fifty  thousand  armed  Turks> 
and  destroyed  four-fifths  of  their  number,  but 
they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  their 

{principal  strongholds.  Notwithstanding  the 
OSS  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Ali  Pacha,  their 
standards  still  waved  on  the  ramparts  of  Misso- 
longhi ;  the  Souliotes  were  yet  in  arms  in  their 
mountains;  Athens  and  Iripolitza  had  been 
recovered,  Napoli  di  Romania  taken,  Corinth 
lojit  only  by  treachery.  The  Morea  had  been 
delivered ;  from  Arta  on  the  Adriatic  to  Yolo 
on  the  ^gean,  the  entire  country,  including 
the  islands,  had  been  regained  to  the  Cross. 
At  sea  their  triumphs  had  been  still  more  de- 
cisive. Twice  had  they  driven  the  Turks  from 
the  iEgean  Sea ;  two  snips  of  the  line  had  been 
destroyed,  several  frigates  eltranded,  innumer- 
able merchantmen  taken,  by  a  power  which 
had  not  a  vessel  mountiuc  more  than  twenty 

gins  at  their  disposal.    The  annals  of  ancient 
reece  contain  nothing  more  brilliant,  those 
of  the  world  few  events^  in  a  moral  view,  more 
sublime. 
But  these  successes,  great  as  they  were,  had 
-^         not  been  achieved  without  propor- 
TheirlosflM.  ^^^^^  losses;  and  they  had  been  so 

f>eat  that,  if  the  contest  were  con- 
longer,  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  territory  of  Greece  would  not  be 
regained  to  the  Crescent  by  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  Already  had  they  been 
thinned  in  a  fearful  manner.  The  Turkish  sys- 
tem of  putting  to  death  idl  the  male  inhaoi- 
tAnts,  and  selbng  all  the  women  for  slaves,  had 
told  desperately  on  their  scanty  numbers.  Al- 
though the  contest  had  only  continued  two 
years,  two  hundred  thousand  Greeks — a  third 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  revolted  prov- 
inces— ^had  perisned  .by  the  sword  or  famine,  or 
been  sold  as  slaves.  It  was  impossible  that 
any  people,  how  brave  and  heroic  soever,  could 
long  go  on  under  such  a  drain  of  its  inhabitants. 
And  though  the  losses  of  the  Ottomans  had 
also  been  very  great,  yet  were  they  nothing  in 
comparison ;  for,  supposing  fifty  thousand  of 
them  had  been  cut  off,  that  was  a  four-thun- 
1 G  rdo  dredth  part  of  their  numbers,  where- 
470%7l'  as  the  Greeks  had  been  weakened  by 
a  third  of  theirs.^ 
The  losses  of  the  Turks  in  this  disastrous 
g.  year,  however,  did  not  proceed 

Dreadful"  earth-  solely  from  the  swords  or  the 
quakes  In  Asia  torches  of  the  Greeks.  Nature 
Minor.  seemed  to  have  conspired  with 

"*■  man  for  the  ruin  of  the  empire 

of  the  Osmanlis.  At  ten  at  night,  on  the  18th 
August,  some  smart  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
were  felt  at  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  a  shock  took  place  so  violent  that 
whole  streets  in  both  cities  were  thrown  down, 
and  twelve  thousand  persons  were  buried  in 
their  ruins.  This  catastrophe  was  succeeded 
by  several  other  shocks  of  lesser  force  for  the 
next  fortnight ;  and  at  length  another  succeeded 
^.  g«  on  the  80th,  of  such  violence  as  entirely 
*'  '  ruined  the  city  of  Aleppo,  and  drove 
all  its  citizens  who  escaped  instant  death  into 
the  adjoining  country.  About  the  same  time 
the  cholera  morbus^  since  so  well  known  in 
western  Europe,  made  its  appearance  in  Bag- 
dad;  the  Persians  defeated  the  Turks  in  a 
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g itched  battle,  with  such  loes  that  their  army, 
fty  thousand  strong,  entirely  dispersed,  and 
the  victorious  Persians,  meeting  with  no  oppo- 
sition, advanced  to  Bassora.     In  consequence 
of  these  disasters,  and  deeming  the  dissolution 
of  the  empire  of  the  OsmanSs  at  hand,  the 
Pacha  of  Acre  revolted  against  the  Porte,  and 
hoisted  the  standard  of  independence  on  his 
impregnable  ramparts.^     Disorders 
not  less  serious  took  place  in  Jaasy,  y.  373.       ' 
from  the  savage  temper  of  the  un- 
ruly janizaries^  who,  during  the  night  of  the 
10th  Aug,  set  the  city  on  fire  in  several  .       .^ 
places,  and  immediately  commenced  a    ^^' 
general  massacre  of  the  Christians.    Several 
uiousands  of  the  latter  fell  under  the  Turkish 
cimeters ;  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  their  assas- 
sins, in  a  state  of  intoxication,  perished  in  the 
flames  which  they  themselves  had  raised ;  and 
of  the  entire  city  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houses  and  a  part  of  the  palace,  out  ^        „ 
of  two  thousand,  escaped  destruction  y,  ^' 
from  the  conflagration.' 

An  occasion  such  as  this,  when  disasters  of 
all  kinds  were  "  accumulating  round         ^^ 
a  sinking  throne  and  falling  em-  Necotiations 
pire,"  was  the  most  favorable  that  y*"»  Russia 
could  posaiblv  have  been  desired  to  JJ^°«  '*^* 
advance  the  designs  of  Russia  against 
the  throne  of  the  Sultan.    Yet  it  passed  over 
without  any  advantage  having  been  taken  by 
the  Czar  of  the  crisis.    The  Russian  embassa- 
dor, who  was  still  at  Odessa,  continued  to  use 
the  utmost  efforts  to  soften  the  cruelties  of  tiie 
Turks,  and  claimed  execution  of  the  treaties  in 
favor  of  the  Christians  in  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  in  which  he  was  strongly  supported  by 
those  of  France  and  England;  and  at  length, 
by  their  united  efforts,  a  note  was  presented  by 
the  Reis-^endi,  which  contained  the  last  con- 
cessions to  which  the  Divan  could  be  brought 
to  accede.    It  announced  that  the  Porte,  .  . 
in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  had      ^ 
named  two  Christian   hospodars,  natives  of 
those  provinces.    In  return  for  this  concession, 
the  Turks  demanded  the  extradition  of  the 
Greek  refugees^  and  the  surrender  of  the  dis- 
puted fortresses  in  Asia;  and  announced  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
contraband  trade  carried  on  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks,. all  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbok*  of 
Constantinopl'e  were  to  be  subjected  s  xnn.  Hist, 
to  search— a  provision  which  left  v.  347, 348 ; 
the  door  open  to  interminable  future  ^^^ij^^ 
disputes.''^  ,      _  '••'«»• 

An  earnest  application  was  made  by  the 
Greek  government  to  the  Congress  of  Verona 
to  be  admitted  into  the  European  family,  and 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Western 
powers.*    It  met,  nowever,  with  no  success; 

*  "  Les  sentiinens  de  pi^te,  d*huinanite,  el  de  justice, 
dont  la  reunion  des  Souverains  est  anim^e,  fbnt  esperer 
au  GouTemement  de  la  Or^ce  que  sa  juste  demande  sera 
convenablement  accueiliie .  Si ,  centre  tonte  attente,  rofire 
da  GouTemement  yenait  A  etre  rejet^e,  la  pr6sente  de- 
claration ^quivaudra  a  une  Protestation  formelle  que  la 
Gri^ee  entiere  depose  en  ce  jour  au  pied  du  trdne  de  la  Jus- 
tice Divine— Protestation  qu'un  peuple  chr6tien  adresse 
arec  confianoe  A  TEnrope  el  i  la  grande  ftmille  de  la 
Chr6tienti6.  Afihibiis  et  d^aisste,  les  Grecs  n'espereront 
alors  que  dans  le  Dieu  fort.  Soutenus  par  sa  main  toute- 
puissante,  ilsne  fl6chiront  pas  devant  la  tyrannie :  Chre- 
tiens persecutes  depuls  quatre  slecles  poor  etre  restes 
fldeies  a  notre  Saureur  et  i,  Dieu  notre  Souverain  Maitre, 
nous  derendrons,  josqii'au  dernier,  ion  6gUae,  nos  foyers 
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tbe  Count  Metaxa,  who  wbb  the  bearer  of  it, 
g3  was  not  even  admitted  to  the  Con- 
Ths  Con-  grese.  The  dread  of  revolutiona,  and 
m»B  of  risk  of  recognudng  in  any  shape  in- 
2Si2*o^  Burgent  states,  was  at  that  penod  so 
recogniza  strong  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  and 
theCnek  especially  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
■'■'*•  that  it  rendered  them  deaf  alike  to 

all  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  all  the  sug- 
gestions of  wisdom;  for  certainly  so  fair  an 
opportunity  never  had  been  presented  for  es- 
tablishing a  Christian  power  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bospnorus,  and  rearing  up  a  counterpoise 
to  Russia  in  the  very  country  which  was  the 
principal  object  of  its  ambition.  The  reason 
was,  tnat  it  was  thought  this  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous concession  to  the  revolationary  prin- 
ciple, to  combat  which  in  Spain  and  Italy  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  Congress;  ana  such 
was  the  strength  of  their  feeling  that  it  ren- 

,  . „_    dered  men  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 

*  Ann.  um.  A  •     /-I  i*  • 

▼.  493, 494 ;    movement  in  Greece  was  religions 

Chateaabri-  and  national,  not  revolutionary, 
and,Coofrte  ^^^  ^imt  it  was  a  war  of  races,  not 
7S,  tS!*"***  **  CMtes,  which  had  sprung  up  on  the 
shores  of  the  JEeesji  Sea.^ 
The  long  continuance  and  repeated  disasters 
84.  of  the  Greek  war,  increased  during 
Revolution  the  course  of  this  year  the  discontento 
SwStoST"  °^  *^®  national  party  in  Constenti- 
ftTorof  the  nople  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  be- 
ianiuries.  came  evident  that  a  change  in  the 
Nov.  9.  ruling  power  in  the  capitfQ  had  be 
come  unavoidable.  Public  opinion  is  not  less, 
on  important  occasions,  the  tribunal  of  last  re- 
sort in  Constantinople  than  in  the  capitals  of 
western  Europe ;  but  its  oscillations  are  more 
violent,  and  its  decisions  more  sudden  and  san- 
guinary. It  was  a  constant  subject  of  com- 
plaint with  the  janizaries  and  the  Asiatic  troops 
that  the  new  system  would  prove  the  ruin  of 
every  thing,  that  the  treatment  of  the  insur- 
gents was  lar  too  eentle,  and  that  the  empire 
would  never  be  righted  till  the  old  system  was 
restored,  and  the  infidels  were  every  where 
destroycfd  with  fire  and  sword.  The  ruling 
favorite  of  the  Sultan,  Halet  Effendi,  and  his 
creature  the  grand-vizier,  Saleh  Pacha,  were  in 
an  especial  manner  the  objects  of  public  obloquy 
for  their  supposed  Inflaence  in  these  changes. 
At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  mat- 
ters came  to  a  crisis,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  decree  of  the  Sultan  prohibiting, 
on  the  plea  of  the  pubUo  necessities,  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  by  all  Mussulmans, 
and  requiring  them  to  be  brought  to  the  public 
jj^  J  treasury  to  be  melted  down,  where 
they  were  taken  at  25  per  cent  below 
the  real  value.  The  public  clamor  now  be- 
came so  violent  that  the  Sultan  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  appease  it  by  Uie  eidiibition  of  a 
number  of  Christian  heads,  or  of  heads  of  pachas 
supposed  to  favor  them,  daily  at  the  Seraglio 
gate.  Having  satisfied  himseu,  by  a  nocturnal 
perambulation  of  Constantinople  in  disguise, 
that  the  public  voice  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
regarded, the  Sultan  resolved  upon  a  conces- 

et  DOS  tombeaox ;  heareux  d*y  descendre  libres  et  Chre- 
tiens, on  de  valnere  comroe  noas  avons  Taincn  jnaqn'i^i, 
air  la  settle  force  de  notre  Seignetir  J^sus-Chriet  et  par  sa 
Tine  pnissance." — Adrettedu  GouvememerU  de  la  Griee 
atue  Souverairu  AUiiSf  Nov.  1, 1823.  Atmuaire  Histo- 
riquet  v.  405. 


sion;  and  by  a  decree  on  the  9th,  the  mufti 
and  the  grand-vizier  were  deposed,  and  Halet 
Effendi  exiled.    The  latter,  however,  was  too 
powerful  a  character  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in 
retirement     The  new   ministers,  who   were 
chosen  by  the  janizaries,  extorted  an  order 
from  the  Sultan  for  his  execution;  he  ^      . 
was  seized  and  strangled,  and  his  head 
exposed  at  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio,  with  an 
inscription,  charging  him  with  every  imagin- 
able crime.    The  new  mufti  was  Sedke-Sude, 
the  new  grand-vizier  Abdallah  Pacha — ^both 
leaders  of  the  janizary  party,  which  ^ 
for  a  time  got  the  entire  command  y,  373'  375,  * 
of  the  jfovernment^ 

A  frightfal  catastrophe  occurred  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  spring  of  1828,  which  35. 
in  tne  excited  state  of  the  public  DreadfUl 
mind,  added  much  to  the  sinister  pre-  ^^fj^'  ^**°" 
sentiments  with  which  men's  minds  'q  spring  ^ 
were  filled.  On  1st  March,  a  dread-  of  1^23. 
ful  fire  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  March  1. 
Tophani,  the  imperial  cannon-foundery,  which 
spread  with  incredible  rapidity.  A  violent 
wind,  which  frequently  changed  its  direction, 
spread  the  flames  on  all  sides,  and  in  a  day  the 
whole  quarter  of  Pera  and  Galata  was  in 
flames.  The  losses  sustained  were  immense; 
and  if  the  wind  had  not  providentially  changed 
to  the  north,  all  that  beautiful  quarter  of  the 
city  would  have  perished.  As  it  was,  8000 
houses  were  consumed;  1200  pieces  of  cannon, 
immense  trains  of  artillery-wagons,  several 
entire  barracks,  were  the  prey  of  the  flames ; 
above  1000  persons  perished,  and  40,000  were 
thrown  houseless  and  starving  on  the  streets. 
The  Mussulmans,  struck  with  consternation  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  disaster,  exclaimed,  "  God 
is  with  the  infidels!"  Others,  filled  with  the 
fanaticism  of  the  period,  maintained  it  was  a 
judgment  for  their  sins,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  propitiate  the  Almighty  was  to  mas- 
sacre the  Christians.  Others,  however,  open- 
ed their  hearts  to  more  humane  sentiments; 
and  many  voices,  especially  of  women,  were 
heard  to  exclaim,  when  the  conflagration 
was  at  its  height,  that  "God  was  ^ 
avenging  the  innocent  blood  shed  at  yif{^^ 

Seriously  alarmed  by  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  preceding  campaign,  the  Sultan 
commenced  3ie  year  with  the  most  Prepara. 
vigorous  measures.   The  grand- vizier  tions  of  the 
was  deposed  (the  usual  consequence  Turks  tor 
of  disaster^  and  his  successor,  AH  ^jSn 
Bey,  enjoined  to  "meditate  night  ' 

and  day  on  the  pressing  concerns  of  the  Morea 
and  of  Persia,  so  as  to  secure  the  interests  of  . 
religion  and  of  his  highnesses  entire  posses- 
sions.'* Orders  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
the  pachas  of  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Ma- 
cedonia and  Epirus^  for  a  general  levy  of  all 
Mussulmans  between  fifteen  and  fifty  years  of 
^e,  to  assemble  in  a  general  rendezvous  in 
'Hiessaly  early  in  May.  The  utmost  efforts 
were  also  maae  to  repair  and  fit  out  the  fleet, 
and  with  such  success,  that  by  the  end  of  April 
a  powerful  squadron  of  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels  was  ready  for  sea  in  the  Dardanelles. 
The  bad  success  of  the  preceding  year  had  de- 
termined the  Divan  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  ponderous  ships  of  the  line,  which  were 
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eiposed  to  so  much  danger  from  the  Greek  fire- 
ahips  amidst  the  shoala^  straita^  and  deeply  in- 
dented bays  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Sultan's 
eldest  son,  Prince  Ahmed,  died  on  16th  April; 
but  anotiier  was  bom  a  few  days  after, 
April  20.  ^^o  ^M  named  Abdnl-Metschid — 
1  An.  Hist,  that  is,  "  Servant  of  the  Qod  of 
▼1.517,518.  glory."* 

Despairing,  after  the  fall  of  Napoli  di  Ro- 
_  mania,  of  maintaining  his  ground  in 
Destnic-  ^^^  citadel  of  Corinth,  Drama-Ali, 
tionofpart  who  commanded  there,  resolved  to 
of  Drama-  gend  to  Patras  all  the  nsdesB  mouths 
^^SuSuB.  ^^^^  which  he  was  encumbered,  and 
to  keep  only  such  as  were  essential 
for  the  defense  of  the  Acro-Corinthus.  Five 
Jan.  14  ^^^^'^^  accordingly,  were  sent»  who 
forced  the  pass  styled  the  Aehaian 
Oatetf  though  not  without  experiencing  con- 
siderable loss.  On  arriving,  however,  at  the 
defile  of  Aorata,  they  encountered  Niketas, 
who  had  posted  his  men  in  the  most  advan- 
tageotis  manner  among  the  rocks  and  bushes 
which  overhang  the  strait  The  Mussidmans 
were  not  aware  of  their  presence  till  they  were 
fully  engaged  in  the  defile,  when  a  plunging 
fire  opened  on  them  on  aJl  sides  afonff  the 
whole  extent  of  the  line.  Resistance  oeing 
hopeless,  Niketas  proposed  a  capitulation,  but 
it  was  accepted  only  by  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
who  were  conducted  prisoners  to  Tripolltza. 
The  remainder  defended  themselves  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  and  held  out  for  some  time; 
but  they  were  at  length  all  destroyed,  or  perish- 
ed of  famine,  except  a  few  who  escaped,  more 
like  skeletons  than  men,  by  sea  to  Patras. 
Their  whole  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victoiB.  Such  was  the  termination  of  the  grand 
>  Gordon  ^^^ition  of  thirty  thousand  men 
ii.  10, 14*;  into  the  Morea,  begun  six  months 
Ann.  Hist,  before  with  the  prospect  of  efifeoting 
▼1.587,586.  ^g  entire  conouest  of  Greece." 

The  successes  of  the  Greeks  had  now  been 
g3  so  greats  that  their  independence  ap 
DlTlfllons  peared  to  be  established  on  a  solid 
Mnong  tbe  basis ;  and  if  they  had  remained 
Greeks.  united,  and  been  recognized  as  an 
independent  state  by  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
it  is  probable  the  contest  would  have  ceased, 
and  they  would  have  been  admitted  into  the 
European  family  at  this  time.  But  success 
brought)  as  usual,  divisions  in  its  train;  the 
chiefs  were  soon  at  variance  with  each  other 
and  with  the  le^slatnre,  and  the  Greeks  ere 
long  were  exposed  to  greater  danger  from  their 
own  dissensions  than  from  the  arms  of  the  Ot- 
tomans. Not  to  mention  jealousies  innumer- 
able between  the  different  chiefs,  there  was 
one  grand  source  of  division  which  pervaded 
the  whole  persons  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  arising  from  the  want  of  a 
central  power,  and  the  long  extinction  of  any 
national  spirit  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  military  chiefe  desired  to  be  independent, 
and  to  carry  on  the  war  like  guerrilla  chiefis, 
each  on  his  own  account^  while  the  civil  depu- 
ties were  desirous  of  subjecting  them  to  the 
authority  of  a  central  eovemment^  chosen  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  To  such  a 
length  did  the  discord  come,  that  when  the 
deputies  of  the  National  Assembly  met  in  Feb- 
mary  at  Astros  in  the  Morea,  they  could  not 


submit  to -meet  in  aziy  room,  but  held  their  de- 
liberations in  a  gar<Mn,  where  the  two  parties 
were  separated  from  etyoh  other,  and  the  debates, 
if  they  could  be  called  such,  were  conducted 
by  angry  messages,  often  mingled  with  threats, 
conveyed  from  one  to  the  other.  Even  the 
leaders  were  at  variance.  Mavrocordato  and 
Ipsilanti  were  not  on  speaking  tenns:  it  was 
only  by  great  exertions  that  a  small  number 
could  be  secured  for  the  executive  council; 
and,  such  as  it  was,  its  authority  was  only 
really  established  in  the  islands.  On  the  main- 
land the  election  of  representatives  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs^  like  that  of  separate  guerrilla  leaders^ 
was  alone  obeyed  within  their  respective 
bounds.  The  sittings  of  the  leeislature  closed 
after  a  stormy  session,  in  which  little  was  done 
to  forward  the  common  cause  asainst  the 
Turks,  but  a  considerable  step  made  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  military  chiefe,  by  a  de- 
cree that  the  commanders-m-chief  i  j^^  gj^^, 
by  sea  and  land  were  to  hold  their  ▼i.59f7,53l; 
power  only  during  the  duration  of  Gwdon,  IL 
their  respective  expeditions.^  '  * 

The  plan  of  the  next  campaign  arranged  by 
the  Divan  at  Constantinople  was  on 
a  very  magnificent  scale;  but  its  pign  ofttae 
execution  was  on  a  very  different  eampalgn  on 
one,  which  revealed  the  growing  ^  pvt  of 
weakness  and  decrepitude  of  the"**/'"^- 
empire.  The  Pachas  of  Roumelia,  Adrianople, 
Salonica,  Limssa,  and  Eubcsa,  were  to  unite 
their  forces,  which,  it  was  calculated,  would 
amount  to  eighty  thousand,  to  attack  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  across  which  the  Greeks  had 
constructed  lines  of  defense,  in  fronts  while  a 
corps  of  Mtissulmans,  transported  by  sea,  took 
the  position  in  rear.  Mustapna,  vizier  of  Scodra, 
was  ordered  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Misso- 
lonehi  with  forty  thousand  men ;  while  Tussuf 
Pacna,  Omer-Vrione,  and  others,  were  to  co- 
operate in  Thessaly  and  Attica;  and  the  new 
Capitan  Pacha,  witn  a  grand  fleet  of  a  hundred 
ana  twenty  sail,  was  to  sweep  the  .£gean  Sea, 
and  reduce  the  revolted  islands  to  subjection. 
In  making  these  plans,  however,  the  Turks 
entirely  overlookea  two  circumstances  which 
proved  of  vital  importance  to  the  issue  of  the 
campaign;  viz.,  the  danger  of  famine  for  their 
troops,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  devastation 
which  they  themselves  had  previously  commit- 
ted, and  the  exhaustion  of  their  own  Mussul- 
man population,  from  whom  alone  the  soldiers 
were  drawn,  from  the  losses  already  sustained. 
These  two  circumstances  caused  their  principal 
enterprises  to  miscarry,  and  saved  ,  ^^^^  ^ 
the  Greeks  at  a  time  when  their  9, 3 ;  Ann. 
own  divisions  brought  them  to  the  Hist.  ▼!.  531, 
very  verge  of  destruction.'  *^* 

The  Greeks  were  fiar  from  having  an  equal 
force  at  their  command ;  but  they  90. 
had  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  Dlspoaitions 
rugjged  and  mountainous  nature  of  of™  Greeks, 
their  country,  the  devastation  produced  by  the 
preceding  campaigns^  the  skill  which  the  mount- 
aineers had  now  acquired  in  the  use  of  arms 
and  the  defense  of  the  passes  through  which 
the  invaders  required  to  pass^  and  the  admir^ 
able  courage  and  ability  of  the  seamen  by 
whom  their  fleet  was  navigated.  The  Greek 
government  decreed  the  formation  of  an  army 
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of  50,000  men;  but  ihey  were  bo  irregularly 
paid,  and  dispersed  under  separate  leaders,  that 
they  resembled  rather  guerrilla  banda^  each  act- 
ing on  its  own  account,  than  regular  troops  all 
obeying  a  common  direction ;  and  nothins  but 
the  most  inmiinent  common  danger  could  oring 
them  to  combine  in  any  plan  of  united  opera- 
tionSb  By  sea  their  armaments  were  more  ef- 
fective. With  such  vigor  were  their  pre{>arations 
» Ann  Htat  ^•^  made,  that  by  the  beginning  of 
Ti.  530, 53S ;  May  they  had  98  vessels  of  war  at  sea, 
Gordon,  ii.  bearing  1760  guns^  and  manned  by 
il,^*'  10,560  admirable  seamen.^ 

The  first  events  of  the  campaign  were  favor- 
g,  Able  to  the  Greeks,  and  seemed  to 
Baiiysae-  presage  successes  not  less  decisive 
eoMM  or  than  Sie  last  In  Epirus,  the  heroic 
tbe  Greeks,  ^ig^^k  Bozzaris  was  at  the  head  of  five 
thousand  men,  with  whom,  alter  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Miasolonshi,  he  kept  the  Turks  in 
Arta  in  check,  and  defeated  a  large  body  of 
Albanians,  whom  he  chased  to  the  edge  of  the 
Ambracian  Qulf,  and  menaced  Pre- 

iLnS?  *^   ^*"  ^*®®^    ^  EubcBa  and  Thessaly 
^  the  insurgents  drove  the  pachas  into 

the  fortresses  of  Ne^ropont  and  Carystos,  and 
spread  ihe  insurrection  to  Yolo,  ana  through 
the  plains  around  that  place.  But  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  armaments,  which  went  on 
very  dowly,  at  length  put  a  period  to  this  aus- 
picious state  of  things.  In  tne  middle  of  May 
the  Turkish  fieet»  composed  of  sixty  sail,  set 
out  firom  the  Dardanelles,  and  passing  within 
sight  of  Samos  and  Ipsara,  on  wnich  it  did  not 
venture  to  haxard  a  descent,  disembarked  five 
M  h  17  ^'^^^^'^^'^^  Asiatics  in  the  island  of  Eu- 
"^  '  bcsa,  who  speedily  raised  the  blockade 
of  Negropont  and  Garystoa^  and  forced  the 
Greeks  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains.  The 
entire  population  of  Athens^  on  the  approach 
of  the  Ottomans^  took  refuge,  as  on  tne  ap- 
proach of  Xerxes,  in  the  island  of  Salamis ;  the 
Acropolis  alone,  garrisoned  by  Ghouras  with 
eight  hundred  men,  still  held  out  After  this 
auccess,  the  Gapitan  Pacha  made  sail  for  Yolo, 
where  he  landed  another  body  of  five  thousand 
men,  which,  uniting  with  the  troops  collected 
by  the  Pacha  of  Larissa,  severely  avenged  the 
previous  successes  of  the  Greeks  in  that  quar^ 
ter.  Odysseus,  however,  had  taken  post  in 
Thermopyls,  and  barred  any  passage  that  way 
into  sotttnem  Greece;  upon  which  the  Turks 
made  sail  for  the  coasts  of  the  Morea,  and  re- 
victualed  Patraa  and  the  easUes  of  Morea  and 

.A«ii.m«.  ^™^  *^«  only  strongholds  stiU 
▼i.  533,933;  held  bv  the  Turks  in  that  quarter, 
Gordon,  IL  and  which  were  reduced  to  the  last 
W.  «•  extremity  fi*om  want  of  provisions.' 

Soon,  however,  a  more  serious  danger  await- 
gj  ed  the  Greek  cause.  The  grand  Ot- 
Yiecorjof  ^°uii^  anny  destined  for  the  inva- 
ihe  Greeks  slon  of  the  Morea,  having  received 
on  MooBt  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Heuoon.      Turkisb  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Patras, 

£ut  itself  in  motion  for  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
[enaoed  by  so  great  a  danger,  the  Greek 
government  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on 
all  Greeks  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their 
oountry ;  and  Mavrocordato,  nobly  sinking  his 
auperior  rank,  followed  the  army  in  the  qual- 
ity of  secretary  to  the  council.  "Kiketas,  Colo* 
ootroni,  and  Odysseus  had  united  their  forces^ 


and  taken  post  near  the  convent  of  St  Lue^ 
situated  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ascoa»  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  Their  united  forces^ 
however,  only  amounted  to  eight  thousand  men, 
and  the  Turks  were  thirty  thousand,  including; 
a  large  proportion  of  hoi-se,  so  that  the  Greeks 
were  compelled  to  remain  on  the  defensive^  and 
maintain  a  desultory  series  of  actions  among 
their  rocks  and  Uiickets.    At  length 
the  Turks,  having  made  an  attack  on  j^*^ ^ 
the  monastery  ofSt.  Lue,  where  they 
expected  to  nnd  immense  treasures,  a  general- 
conflict  took  place,  in  which  victory,  after  be- 
ing long  undecided,  at  length  remained  with 
the  Greeks.    The  Turks  lost  six  thousand  men 
in  this  disastrous  affair.    They  were  again  at- 
tacked while  retiring  in  the  plain  of  C&ronea 
by  the  Greeks,  while  engaged  in  the  pas-  . 
sage  of  the  Cephissus,  and  defeated  with    ^ 
great  slaughter.     Finally,  this  splendid  army, 
which  was  to  have  raised  the  blockade  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus  and  achieved  the  conquest  of 
the  Morea,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Trieala> 
weakened  by  half  its  numbers^  where  it  await- 
ed reinforcements  from  Salonica.    The  inhabit- 
ants of  AthenSi  now  delivered  from  their  alann, 
returned  from  Salamis,  and  reoccupied  their 
city;   Attica  was  entirely  evacuated  by  the 
Turks;  Uie  blockade  of  the  Acro-Corinthus  re- 
sumed; and  that  important  strong-  q^  3^ 
hold,  deprived  of  all  nope  of  succor,  » ^„„'  ^j^ 
at  lengtn  surrendered  oy  capitula-  tL  53S,  534) 
Uon,  iSter  having  exhausted  all  its  cordon,  u. 
means  of  subsistence.^  ^^  ^* 

So  great  were  their  successes  that»  had  they 
been  duly  improved  by  unanimity  „ 
and  vigor,  the  Greeks  might  have  XHvieions 
entirely  delivered  their  territory  from  among  tlie 
their  oppressors;  for  the  remaining  Greeks  in 
fortresses  held  by  the  Turks,  deprived  ^°^  "**'**• 
of  all  chance  of  oeinff  relieved,  would  have  be- 
come an  easy  prey.  But  the  unhappy  divisiona 
which  had  arisen  among  the  Greeks,  from  the 
consequences  of  their  success^  now  rose  to  such 
a  piten  in  the  Morea  that  the  rival  captains, 
instead  of  bearing  their  united  strength  against 
the  enemy,  took  up  arms  against  each  other. 
Civil  war  aided  in  the  desolation  of  a  country 
afflicted  by  so  many  disasters,  threatened  by  so 
many  dangers.  Blood  was  shed  in  the  streeta 
of  Tripolitca  between  the  adverse  factions;  the 
president^  MavromiduBlis,  despairing  of  beinjg; 
able  to  carry  on  the  eovemment,  resigned  hia 
office,  and  retired  to  Bydra;  and  Colocotroni,  in 
whom  the  refd  authority  now  centred,  withdrew 
to  Napoli  di  Romania,  from  whence 
he  directed  the  whole  military  oper-  \^^  ^' 
ations  of  continental  Greece.^  '      * 

More  glorious  operations^  and  a  more  heroic 
spirit^  signalized  tne  campaign  in  94, 

Epirus  and  western  Greece  during  Rerolt  of  tbe 
this  eventful  year.  Notwithstand-  ^^*°*'""i."£^ 
ing  the  successes  of  Mark  Bozza-  jp^SSior^Sco- 
ris  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  di«. 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Albanians  in  August  12. 
Auffust,  which  delivered  him  from  seven  thou- 
sand of  his  most  formidable  enemies,  he  was 
reduced  to  such  straits  before  the  end  of  August 
as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  keep  the  field.     The  Pacha 
of  Scodra,  a  man  of  uncommon  enenry  and  re- 
solution, had,  in  obedience  to  the  ordera  of  the 
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Sultan,  effected  a  levy  in  his  pachalio,  and  ap- 
proached^ Missolonghi  at  the  head  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  Bozzaris  had  not  more  than 
three  thousand  at  his  disposal,  for  the  revolted 
Albanians  had  all  returned  home.  With  forces 
BO  inferior  it  was  evidently  impossible  to  effect 
any  thing  by  open  force ;  but  Bozzaris  and  his 
brave  companions  resolved  on  a  nocturnal  at- 
tack, by  wnich  it  was  hoped  the  enemy,  who 
kept  a  very  bad  look-out,  might  be  surprised. 
He  went  to  a  Souliote  battalion,  well  known  as 
one  of  the  bravest  in  Greece,  and  after  unfold- 
ing to  them  his  design,  asked  them  if  they  would 
accompany  him  in  his  enterprise.  They  all  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  conquer  or  die. 
Out  of  them  Bozzaris  selected  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  bravest  and  most  active,  whom  he 
proposed  to  head  in  person,  and  attack  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  camp,  while  the  re- 
1  j^j^  gj^  mainder  of  his  troops  were  divided 
vi.537,S30;  into  three  columns^  to  distract  him 
g^i^D)  u*  by  simultaneous  assaults  in  other 
**»  ^'  quarters.* 

In  the  night  of  the  19th  August^  Bozzaris  re- 
05,  t  ceived  the  sacrament  with  his  chosen 
Nocturnal  adherents,  and  assigned  as  their  ral- 
JJUPJ^of  lying  point,  if  they  lost  sight  of  him 
and  detth'  in  the  dark,  the  tent  of  the  pacha, 
of  Mark  The  column  selected  for  attack  was 
Bouaris.  the  Turkish  advanced  guard,  five 
Aug.  80.  thousand  strong,  which  was  encamp- 
ed  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  intersected  by  vine- 
yards and  ditches.  The  action  which  ensued 
exactly  resembled  the  nocturnal  enterprises 
which  have  been  immortalized  in  the  Jliad. 
Buried  in  sleep,  without  either  sentinels  or  in- 
trenchments,>the  Turks  were  suddenly  surprised 
by  the  swords  of  the  Souliotes  whicn  gleamed 
among  thenL  Above  all  the  roar  of  the  con- 
flict was  heard  the  voice  of  Bozzaris^  who  never 
ceased  to  exhort  his  companions  to  conquer. 
Knowing  the  voices  the  Mussulmans^  in  the 
dark,  directed  all  their  shots  to  the  quarter  from 
whence  it  came.  One  took  effect^  and  wounded 
him  severely  below  the  sirdle.  He  concealed 
the  wound,  however,  and  continued  to  head 
his  comrades,  who  were  making  the  utmost 
carnage  among  the  Ottomans.  The  attack  of 
the  other  divisions  completed  their  confusion, 
and  before  daybreak  they  fled  in  all  directions. 
Eight  hundred  men  were  slain  on  the  spot,  a 
thousand  prisoners,  eighteen  standards,  seven 
gun^^  and  mmiense  mihtary  stores  taken  by  the 
Souliotes,  who  did  not  lose  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  But  they  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss  in  Mark  Bozzaris^  who  was  shot  tnrough 
the  head  as  day  began  to  dawn,  and  soon 
after  expired.  He  was  borne  off  the  field  by 
the  weeping  Souliotes,  interred  with  the  high- 
est military  honors  at  Missolonghi,  and  the 
government  published  a  decree  in  lus  honor.* 

*  "  Beloved  Greeks !  Lo,  another  Leonidas  figures  in 
your  history.  The  first  with  three  hundred  companions 
fhoed  the  univeree,  and,  resolving  to  die  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  Sparta,  fell  in  the  night  upon  myriads  of  fbes. 
Our  modem  one,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  brave  sol- 
diers, charged  sword  in  hand  and  determined  to  conquer, 
and  vanquished  ten  thousand.  Eight  hundred  Turks,  and 
among  those  PUapa  Pacha,  lay  dead :  few  of  our  heroes 
iUl  a  sacrifice  to  tneirfeith  and  country.  In  this  glorious 
imttle  died  the  Immortal  General  Bouaris,  and  went  to  the 
regions  of  eternity,  to  darken  by  the  rays  of  his  exploits 
the  lustre  of  former  heroes.'*^?^  Prtsident  Mavbomi- 
miMhu,  Sslamls,  Aug.  31, 18S3. 


like  Epaminondas,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  enemy  fly  before  he  breathed  his 
last,  and  he  died  exhorting  his  countrymen  to 
shed  every  drop  of  their  blood  in  de-  ,  qoj^j,-  » 
fense  of  their  religion  and  their  coun-  ss,  S3 ;  An.' 
try.  The  annals  of  antiquity  con-  Hiet.vl.638, 
tain  nothing  more  sublime.^  ^^' 

This  gallant  action  postponed,  but  could  not 
avert  the  stroke  of  fate.  The  Pacha 
of  Scodra,  having  recovered  from  the  commencs- 
defeat  experienced  at  Carpenitzafrom  ment  of  the 
Bozzaris,  forced  with  great  difficulty  siege  of  An- 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains  whicn  q^^o 
separated  him  from  Omer^Yrione, 
and  having  effected  the  junction  of  the  two 
armies^  their  united  forces,  twenty  thousand 
strong,  sat  down  before  Missolonghi.  Its  gar- 
rison consisted  only  of  three  thousand  regular 
troops;  but  to  these  were  added  double  that 
number  of  armed  inhabitants,  who  were  in- 
spired with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  were  con- 
fident in  their  means  of  defense.  The  strength 
of  Missolonghi,  situated  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  depends  chiefly  on  the  lagunsB,  which,  as 
at  Venice,  guard  it  from  the  approaches  of  the 
enemy.  The  Capitan  Pacha  nad  left  three 
lar^e  frigates  ana  twelve  brigs  in  the  bay, 
which  blockaded  it  by  sea ;  and  the  Turks,  as 
it  was  now  sufficiently  garrisoned,  resolved  to 
commence  the  siege  with  an  attack  on  the  fort 
of  Anatolico,  a  small  town  built  on  a  low  islet 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lagoons,  and  garrisoned 
by  flve  hundred  men,  wiUi  thrice  that  number 
01  armed  inhabitants,  commanded  by  Constan- 
tine  Bozzaris,  brother  of  the  fallen  hero,  who 
had  inherited  the  mantle  of  his  glory.  The 
chief  apprehension  of  the  inhabitants  was  from 
failure  oT  water,  but  a  bomb  from  the  besiegers 
having  broke  through  the  pavement,  discovered 
a  springs;  which,  bemff  regarded  as  a  divine  in- 
terposition,  inspired  the  garrison  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  success.  Thus  elated,  the 
whole  population  worked  with  incessant  vigor 
in  repairing  their  fragile  ramparts  and  batte- 
ries ;  and  although  the  Turks  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant fire,  and  threw  in  two  thousand  shells,  the 
place  still  held  bravely  out  Meanwhile  the 
rainy  season  commenced,  the  Turkish  camp  was 
flooded ;  some  convoys  of  provisions  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  mountaineers  in  their  rear ;  a 
few  additional  guns  arrived  by  sea  at  Anatolico ; 
the  garrison  refused  to  capitulate,  and  the  Pa- 
cha of  Scodra,  despairing  of  success,  raised  the 
siege,  and  retumea  home,  with  the  loss  of  half 
his  army,  after  cutting  down  six  thousand 
olive  treci^  destroying  his  ammuni-  ,  Q^^^if^  i 
tion,  burying  his  cannon,  and  leav-  35,37;  Ann. 
ing  all  his  provisions  to  the  en-  Hist.vi.54S, 
enay."  ***• 

The  plaffue,  which  raged  with  great  violence 
in  Canea  during  the  whole  winter  of        ^ 
1822,  and  carried  off  five  thousand  of  Operations 
the  crowded  population  of  that  for-  in  Candia 
tress>  Buspenaed  all  military  opera-  ^o'*'**  ^883. 
tions  in  Candia  during  that  period.  In  the  end  of 
May,  Tombazi,  who  was  invested  with  the  com- 
mand, landed  in  the  island  with  fourteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  Ht^b  quantity  of  arms  and  am- 
munition.  With  this  aid  he  compelled  the  gov- 
ernor of  Eipamos,  a  fortress  whicn  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  to  capitu- 
late, on  condition  of  the  garrison  being  oon- 
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dncted  to  Canea,  which  was  accordingly  done 
in  safety,  by  the  honorable  humanity  and 
courage  of  the  Greek  chiefs,  who  discharged  a 
twelve-pounder  into  the  middle  of  their  own 
men,  in  the  act  of  rushing  on  fifteen  hundred 
of  the  eapUves  for  a  massacre.  This  success 
extended  the  insurrection  into  the  mountains 
around  Ehadeno,  which  had  hitherto  remained 

auiet;  and  five  thousand  men  soon  environed 
le  Turks  there,  who  with  much  difiiculty,  and 
after  bravely  cutting  their  way  through  the 
Greeks,  effected  their  retreat^  thoueh  witn  very 
heavy  loss,  to  Ganea.  The  Greeks  disgraced 
themselves  by  the  massacre  of  two  hundred 
sick  who  were  left  behind.  Stimulated  to  ex- 
ertion by  these  disasters,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment sent  orders  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  send 
J  «  Buccor  to  Candia,  and  in  the  end  of  June 
''^  '  he  disembarked  five  thousand  troops  in 
Ganea.  This  great  reinforcement  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  Turks,  and  at  first  dif- 
fused great  consternation  among  the  Ghristians, 
insomuch  that  the  Sfakiotes  talked  of  surren- 
dering. Dissensions  broke  out  among  them; 
they  were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  at  Armou- 
ghi,  from  whence  Tombazi  himself  escaped  with 
difiiculty.  Six  hundred  women  and  children 
who  had  taken  refage  after  this  disaster  in  the 
vast  natural  ffrotto  of  Stonarambella,  were,  after 
being  blockaded  for  a  mo^^th,  inhumanly  smoked 
to  death  like  bees  by  the  Turks,  who  piled  up 
wood  aeainst  the  entrance,  to  which  they  set 
fire,  'fhe  Egyptian  general  followed  up  his 
successes  with  equal  vigor  and  cruelty ;  six-and- 
thirty  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes,  the  de- 
files and  inmost  recesses  of  Mount  Ida  forced, 
and  ere  long  three  thousand  Gretans  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  seven  thousand  women  and 
children  sold  as  slaves.  So  great  was  the  de- 
struction of  human  life,  that  Tombazi  published 
a  proclamation,  that  as  great  part  of  the  lands 
in  the  island  were  without  persons  to  cultivate 
them,  they  would  be  allotted  to  the  first  occu- 
pants :  a  temptation  which  attracted  three  thou- 
sand persons  from  the  neighboring  islands  to 
the  scene  of  devastation.  But  notwithstanding 
this^  it  was  evident  that  the  insurrection  in 
Candia  had  received  its  death-blow ;  and  it  had 
already  appeared,  what  was  so  fatally  proved 
in  the  sequel,  that  however  capable  of  with- 
,  Gordon  i  standing  the  tumultuary  levies  of 
46, 59 ;  Ann.  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  could  not  re 
Hist.  vi.  sist  in  the  open  field  the  disciplined 
M6,  M7.        battalions  of  Egypt* 

The  naval  campaign  of  the  Turks  during  this 
03^  yeekT,  lor  which  such  vast  prepara- 
Naval  cum-  tions  had  been  made,  and  from  which 
P^  of  so  much  had  been  expected,  did  not 
at  all  redound  to  the  honor  or  advan- 
tage of  their  arms.  Beine  not  in  sufficient 
strength  to  engage  them  m  open  fight^  the 
Greeks  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving them  at  a  distance^  and  keeping  them 
in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  by  the  terror  of 
their  fireships.  They  did  this,  however,  so 
effectually,  that  the  Ottomans  derived  very 
little  advantage  frt}m  their  naval  superiority. 
So  far  from  it,  Miaulis,  with  a  small  Greek  flo- 
tilla, engaged  the  Turkish  fleet,  on  its  return 
from  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  off  Lemnos,  set  two 
frigates  on  fire  by  means  of  his  fireships,  and 
excited  such  consternation  in  the  whole  squad- 


ron by  the  sight  of  the  flames^  that  they  fied 
in  confusion  to  the  Dardanelles.  In  fine,  as  the 
result  of  the  naval  campaign,  Garystos  was  re- 
lieved, Toikari  reduced  to  subjection,  and  a  few 
bri^n  and  schooners  of  the  Greeks  taken ;  and 
witn  these  trifling  prizes  the  Turkish  admiral 
re-entered  the  Dardanelles  in  the  end  of  No- 
vember. No  sooner  was  the  sea  cleared  than 
a  Greek  expedition  of  eighteen  sail  set  out  from 
Napoli  di  Komania,  bearing  a  reinforcement  of 
three  thousand  men,  and  large  subscriptions  in 
money  from  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea  for  Misso- 
longhi,  evidently  threatened  with  a  second  siege. 
In  their  way  they  met  the  Algerine  squadron, 
which  had  been  left  by  the  Capitan  Pacha,  and 
long  infested  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  »  Q^rdon  I 
defeated  ity  and  drove  a  vessel  laden  61, 63 ;  Add! 
with  treasure  on  the  coast  of  Zante,  Hist.vi.  541, 
which  they  made  prize.*  ***• 

The  domestic  dissensions  which  had  during 
the  year  paralyzed  the  operations  gg 

of  tne  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  pre-  increaMd  dis- 
vented  them  from  taking  advant-  ■enslons  in 
age  of  their  glorious  successea  To  *^*  •'"'^ 
such  a  length  did  they  arise  before  Ghristmas, 
that  the  different  members  of  the  government 
were  at  open  war  with  each  other.  Mavromi- 
chaelis  and  Golocotroni,  the  leading  members 
of  the  executive  council,  had  drawn  the  whole 
real  power  into  their  own  hands  at  Napoli  di 
Romania,  while  the  legislative  assembly  at  Ar^ 
gos  paid  no  regard  to  their  orders.  Like  Na- 
poleon, Golocotroni  resolved  on  a  coup  deiat  to 
get  quit  of  his  opponents.  For  this  purpose  he 
dispatched  two  nundred  men  under  nis  son,  to 
whom  Niketas  afterward  added  a  band  of  his 
own.  The  united  body  reached  Argos  when 
the  senate  were  sitting,  but  they  were  so  over- 
powered by  the  majesty  of  the  legislature^  and 
overawed  oy  the  firm  countenance  of  the  pre- 
fect of  the  town,  that  they  did  not  venture  on 
a  dissolution,  but  contented  themselves  with  an 
attempt,  which  proved  ineffectual,  on  the  ar- 
chives, which  were  removed  on  board  a  vessel 
in  the  night  Foiled  in  this  manner  in  both 
objects,  they  returned  to  Napoli  The  legisla- 
tive body,  after  this  insult,  retired  to  Granidi, 
a  strong  fort  on  the  Gulf  of  Gorinth,  where  it 
declared  its  sittings  permanent,  and  fiilminated 
a  decree  dismissing  the  whole  executive  from 
their  situations.  Part  of  the  Morea,  Misso- 
longhi,  and  the  islands,  adhered  to  Mavrocor- 
dato  and  the  legislature,  part  to  Golocotroni 
and  the  executive.  But  meanwhile  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  entirely  ceased ;  the  public 
treasury  was  empty ;  the  chiefe  levied  contribu- 
tions on  their  own  account,  with  which  they 
maintained  their  troops;  and  Greece,  while  yet 
in  the  cradle,  and  painfally  strug-  ,  ^„„  ^irt. 
^ling  for  its  existence  with  apower-  vi.  549, 550;  ' 
ml  enemy,  was  exposed  to  the  hor-  Gordon,  U. 
rors  and  the  weakness  of  civil  war.*  ^*'  ''^' 

While  Greece  was  thus  in  its  interior  under- 
going the  convulsions  and  para-  loO. 
lyzed  by  the  weakness  incident  to  Inereaaing  in- 
every  state  emerging  into  freedom  gJ^J"^,^. 
from  former  slavery,  the  mterest  Arrival  of  Lord 
of  the  nations  of  western  Europe  Byron  at  Mis- 
in  her  behalf  was  daily  and  rapid-  «>longlu. 
ly  on  the  increase.  The  learned  and  the  re- 
flecting were  charmed  with  the  resurrection, 
fraught  with  such  reooUeotions  and  bearing 
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0nch  names  as  Greece;  the  relieious  watched 
with  interest  the  efforts  of  a  gaUant  people  to 
shake  off  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  and  restore 
the  Christian  faith ;  the  revolutionists  sympa- 
thized with  the  revolt  of  any  people  against 
their  government^  and  beheld  m  tne  deiiyer- 
ance  of  Greece  the  first  step  toward  the  eman- 
cipation of  mankind.  The  effect  of  this  general 
interest  and  sympathy  appeared  in  numerous 
public  meetings  m  several  places  in  England, 
presided  over  by  persons  of  high  rank  and  great 
consideration,  where  resolutions,  expressive  of 
the  deepest  interest  in  their  behalf,  were  pass- 
ed, ana  large  subscriptions  made  in  their  be- 
hall*  Similar  subscriptions  were  made  in 
various  places  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  a 
number  of  ardent  youths  in  all  the  three  coun- 
tries enrolled  themuBelves  in  battalions^  styled 
**  Philhellenea^"  in  which  they  proceeded  to  the 
Morea  to  share  in  the  dangers  and  elories  of 
Greek  independence.  The  unsuitableness  of 
these  corps  for  the  guerrilla  and  partisan  war- 
fare^ which  was  alone  practicable  in  Greece, 
rendered  them  of  little  real  service  in  the  con- 
test; but  the  subscriptions  in  money  were  of 
great  moment^  and  powerfully  contributed  to 
uphold  the  resources  of  the  infant  state.  At 
this  time,  also,  several  individuals  went  to 
Greece  to  tender  their  services  in  its  behalf, 
eminent  alike  bv  their  rank,  their  courage,  and 
their  genius.  Amone  these  must  be  reckoned 
M.  Blaquidre  and  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope, 
whose  talents  and  address  proved  of  the  utmost 
Angnat  8.  ^"^^^  ^  ^^  Greek  cause ;  while  Lord 
1  Gordon,  Byron,  who  arrived  in  Ai^ostoli,  in 
u.  78,81;  the  bay  of  Cephalonia,  on  the  8d 
^?4*oa  •**'*  A'^g^**  brought  to  the  cause  the  re- 
Ann.  Reg.  sources  of  a  fortune  generously  be- 
1823, 276,  stowed,  and  the  lustre  of  an  immortal 
^8.  name.' 

Lord  Byron,  on  his  arrival  at  Missolonffhi, 
j^j  whither  he  bent  his  steps,  as  the  place 
CoBtinaed  threatened  with  the  earliest  danger, 
diTlsions  found  the  community  so  torn  with 
of  the  internal  divisions,  that  nothing  short 
'^  '*  of  an  entire  dissolution  of  society  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  their  continuance.  It 
was  no  easy  matter,  however,  even  with  the 
weight  of  his  ^reat  name  and  liberal  power,  to 
accomplish  this  object^  for  the  divisions  of  the 
Greek  leaders  haa  reached  the  point  of  civil 
war.    The  legislative  body,  in  order  to  dispos- 

*  "  In  En^and,  where  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  nation 
awakening  into  light  and  flreedom  could  not  but  be  re- 
garded with  sympathy  and  admiration,  a  thousand  proofo 
have  been  given  of  the  interest  their  cause  has  excited. 
At  length  an  association  has  been  formed  to  give  a  prac- 
tical and  efficient  direction  to  these  feelings,  and  they  novr 
make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  nation  in  behalf  of  a  country 
associated  with  every  sacred  and  sublime  recollection,  for 
a  people  formerly  tne  and  enlightened,  but  long  retained 
by  foreign  despots  in  the  chains  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism. While  the  attempts  of  the  Greeks  were  limited 
within  a  narrow  circle,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  they 
would  be  instantly  crushed  by  the  Ottoman  power,  it 
might  be  doubtAU  how  flir  it  was  prudent  to  encourage  a 
struggle  which  might  aggravate  the  evil  it  was  Intended 
to  remove.  But  the  war  has  now  changed  its  character ; 
it  is  clear  it  can  end  in  nothing  but  in  the  independence 
or  absolute  annihilation  of  the  Greek  people.  If  the  Turlcs 
oould  not  put  down  the  insurrection  in  its  early  stages, 
when  the  Greeks  possessed  neither  arms,  nor  military 
knowledge,  nor  regular  government,  what  can  they  do  now 
against  a  renovated  nation  and  the  active  sympathy  of 
the  Christian  yraAdl"— Address  of  the  Greek  Committee, 
Lord  Milton  in  the  chair,  May  3, 1823.  Annual  Register, 
1623,  Appendix  to  Chron.,  73.    Gobdom,  ii.  85,  86. 


sess  the  military  faction  from  this  stronghold, 
resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
Napoli  di  Romania,  which,  in  every  point  of 
view,  was  the  proper  place  for  it ;  and  they 
accordingly  embarked  on  board  the  Hydriote 
fleet,  which  was  ientirely  at  their  devotion,  and 
arrived  on  the  18th  March  in  the  bay  ^  .  ^ 
of  that  fortress,  and  summoned  the  ^'^ 
ffarrison  to  open  the  gates;  but  the  governor, 
Kanos  Colocotroni,  positively  refused  to  do  sa 
Upon  this  the  assembly  declared  hun  a  rebel, 
and  ordered  the  siege  of  the  place  by  sea  and 
land.  Matters  had  proceedea  to  the  like  ex- 
tremities in  Tripolitza^  where  Colocotroni  him- 
self held  out  with  the  whole  garrison  against 
the  central  government  But  I^  iketas  and  otJier 
chiefs  deserted  his  cause;  the  sairison  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus  declared  for  the  legislature,  and 
the  garrison  of  Tripolitza  itself  exnibited  symp- 
toms of  wavering.  Discouraged  by  these  de- 
fections^  Colocotroni  agreed  to  surrender  Trip- 
olitza and  retire  to  his  country  estates,  whi^ 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  senate  returned  to  Ar- 
gos;  but  Kanos  still  held  out  in  Napoli,  and 
the  country  was  so  divided  that  it  was  hard  to 
say  where  the  government  really  resided.  At 
length,  however,  as  Napoli  was  closely  block* 
aded  by  sea  and  land,  the  garrison  began  to 
see  that  the  sense  of  the  country  was  against 
them,  and  by  degrees  came  round  to  the  central 
government  The  governor  of  the  fort  of  Vour- 
toi,  one  of  the  outworks  of  the  place,  suddenly 
declared  for  it,  and  Colocotroni,  despairing  of 
success,  surrendered  the  fortress  on  tne  j^^  j^ 
19th  June.  Colocotroni  himself  soon 
after  sent  in  his  adhesion;  Odysseus  did  the 
same;  the  government^  with  prudent  modera- 
tion, accepted  all  their  ojBfers  of  sub-  j^^  ^ 
mission.  On  the  24th  June  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Napoli  di  Ro- 
mania, and  on  the  14th  July  a  general  amnesty 
was  proclaimed,  which  at  length  put 
a  period  to  these  disastrous  dissen-  yu.  405  4^| 
sions.^  ' 

While  these  divisions  were  paralyzing  the 
strength  and  darkening  the  Pifw-       ]0) 
pects  of  Greece,  the  affairs  01  the  Contraction 
mfant  state  were  much  more  pros-  of  the  Greek 
perous  abroad.    The  Englidi  cruis-  ^^°* 
ers  now,  in  obedience  to  orders  received  from 
government^  admitted  the  Greek  blockade— a 
step,  not  an  unimportant  one^  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence;  and  tliey  were 
highly  elated  by  the  intelligence  that  the  £n- 
gbsh  government;  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
putes with  the  dey  as  to  an  infraction  of  the 
subsisting  treaty  with  that  power,  had  declared 
war  against  Algiers.    More  substantial  benefit 
was  derived  from  the  contraction  of  a  loan  of 
£800,000,  which,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Greek 
committee  in  London,  was  obtained  by  _ 
the  government  at  the  rate  of  £69  ster-    ^'   ' 
ling  paid  for  £100  stock  inscribed.    Although 
the  conditions  of  this  loan  were  altogether  so 
onerous  that  the  Greek  government  only  ob- 
tained £280,000  for  £800,000  debt  contracted, 
yet  the  transaction  was  eminently  beneficial  to 
them,  and  proved,  in  a  great  meas-  , 
ure,  the  salvation  of  the  republic,  vjf'IloQ  410"; 
for  in  the  distracted  state  of  its  Gordon',  ii.  06, 
government  the  collection  of  the  re-  ^3;  An.  Reg. 
venue  had  almost  entirely  oeased ;'  *^*»  ***»  ***• 
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and  but  for  this  seafionable  sapplj  the  anna- 
mento  by  sea  and  land  most  nave  been  di»- 
solved,  from  the  want  of  any  funds  for  their 
support. 

ijid,  in  truth,  never  had  Greece  stood  more 
in  need  of  yieorous  efforts  for  its 
Prap^Uons  defense,  for  tne  forces  which  the 
and  plan  oftbe  Ottoman  government  was  prepar- 
eampalgiiby  ing  to  bring  against  it  were  im- 
tiwTarfcs.  menseL  Noways  discouraged  by 
tbe  bad  success  of  the  precemng  campaigns^  the 
Saltan  made  the  utmost  exertions  for  the  prose- 
eution  of  the  war ;  and,  taught  by  its  reyerses, 
the  government  laid  their  plans  with  much 
more  skill  and  judgment  for  the  future.  They 
had  learned  by  experience  to  appreciate  the 
Talue  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  who  were  armed 
and  disciplined  after  the  European  fashion ; 
and  they  neld  out  to  the  pacha  of  that  country 
the  mo»t  tempting  lure  to  induce  him  to  engage 
heartily  in  the  contest  by  the  promise  of  the 
revolted  provinces  as  an  addition  to  his  pacha- 
lie  when  they  were  subdued.  The  plan  ar- 
ranged was  this:  Ibaahim  Paooa,  who  already 
had  all  but  subdued  Candia,  was  to  transport 
a  large  force  of  regular  troops  to  the  Morea, 
while  his  powerful  fleet  was  to  blockade  its 
harbors  and  secure  the  subsistence  of  the 
troops;  the  fleet  from  Constantinople  was  to 
muster  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  make  a  descent 
upon  Hydra  and  Ipsara,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
might  be  subdued ;  while  the  Pacha  of  Roume- 
lia  and  Omer-Vrione  were  to  march  with  the 
whole  military  strength  of  continental  Turkey 
affainst  western  Greece  and  MiasolonghL  In 
au,  above  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  di- 
rected by  sea  and  land  ag&inst  the  infant  state ; 
and  aa  nearly  twenty  thousand  of  that  number 
were  to  be  tne  disciplined  battalions  of  Egypt, 
i  Gordon,  ii.  ^^  ^<^  ®^7  ^  foresee  that  Greece 
01 ;  An.  Hist.  hA<i  never  run  such  dangers  as  she 
▼ii.  413, 413.    yffi;^  Qo^  to  incur.* 

The  Capitan  Pacha  set  sail  from  the  Darda- 
nelles  in  the  middle  of  June,  with  a 

Operations  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^7  ^^*  having  on  board 
tbe  Turks  in  a  large  body  of  land  troops.  He 
tho  ArcUpel-  fip»t  reinforoed  with  three  thou- 
*^'  sand  men  the  garrisons  of  Carysto 

and  Negropont,  which  Odysseus  and  Draman- 
tis  had  reauced  to  the  last  extremity,  in  Eu- 
bosa,  and  enabled  the  Turks  to  resume  the 
offensive ;  and,  passing  over  to  Attica,  compel- 
led the  Greeks  under  Ghouras  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  AeropoUs.  While  these  suc- 
cesses were  gained  in  that  quarter,  still  more 
important  operations  were  in  progress  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  where  Ibra- 
him Pacha  brought  the  redoubtable  battalions 
Jons  8  ^  Egypt  into  action.     He  first  pro- 

Jane  14  deeded  to  the  isle  of  Cases;  and 

*  Ann.  Hist,  though  braYcly  repulsed  in  a  first 
▼ii.  419, 413 ;  attack,  he  succeeded  in  a  second, 

Sr^/JS***     •"^  ^^T  ^^^^  completed  the  sub- 

'  jugation  of  the  island.' 

The  great  effort  of  the  Turks^  however,  in 
105.  their  naval  campaign,  was  direct- 

Attack  on  Spa-  ed  against  the  islands  of  ^)ezzia 
lia  and  Ipsara.  and  Ipsara.  The  Capitan  Facha, 
ivaji.  Chosrow,'had  lain  a  month  in 

Mitylene,  where  he  collected  twenty  thousand 
fanatical  Asiatics,  thinting  for  the  blood  of  the 
Christians,  whom  he  embarked  on  board  his 


fleet,  with  which  great  reinforcement  he  set  sail 
for  Ipsara.  The  island  at  this  period  contained 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  third 
boro  arma  It  is  a  small  and  sterile  island, 
containing  beyond  the  town  only  a  few  acres 
of  ground;  but,  being  the  abode  of  liberty  and 
independence^  it  had  attained  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity.  Two  hundred  cannon  were 
mountea  on  the  island;  a  Hue  of  telegraphs 
was  established  round  it;  the  inhabitants,  re- 
lying on  their  past  victories,  were  confident  of 
success,  and  even  impatient  for  the  attack ;  and 
a  beautiful  flotilla  ot  schooners^  brigs^  and  fire- 
ships  lay  ready  in  the  port  to  resist  the  enemy. 
Relying  on  these  circumstances,  the  Psarriotes 
refused  all  offers  of  accommodation,  and  bravely 
determined  to  resist  to  the  last  extremity.  Tet 
were  their  means  of  defense  more  specious  than 
real ;  for  they  possessed  no  regular  citadel  or  fort^ 
and  the  defense  of  the  island  rested  i  Go^^on  ii. 
entirely  on  a  number  of  detached  133, 134;' An. 
batteries,  the  loss  of  any  one  of  Hirt.  vii.  416, 
which  would  endanger  the  whole.'  ^^^' 

On  the  1st  July  the  armada  of  the  Turks  hove 
in  sight,  and  soon  surrounded  the 
island.  It  consisted  of  an  eighty-  Captnreaad 
ffun  ship,  two  of  sixty-four  guns,  six  destroedon 
fri^tes,  ten  corvettes,  and  twenty  ^.^P?*^ 
bngs,  with  thirty  transports  having  '^^  *• 
on  board  fourteen  thousand  regular  troops»  be- 
sides a  crowd  of  fierce  Asiatics.  When  this 
immense  armament  was  seen,  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  at  which  Canaris^  like  Themistodes, 
strongly  advised  them  to  combat  by  sea.  Un- 
fortunately his  advice  was  overruled;  and  the 
magistrates,  afrvid  of  being  deserted  by  the 
sailors,  not  only  doomed  the  navy  to  total  in- 
action, but  landed  part  of  the  crews  to  make 
them  co-operate  in  the  defense  of  the  place. 
The  consequences  were  fEttaL  The  Turks^  on 
the  8d  July,  drew  in  their  vessels  to  the  mouth 
.of  the  harbor,  where  they  commenced  a  furious 
cannonade  on  the  town,  which  was  returned 
with  great  spirit  and  no  disadvantage  by  the 
islanders,  both  from  their  ships  and  oatteries. 
It  was  obvious  from  this  sea-fight  that,  if  the 
principal  defense  had  been  made  there,  the 
Greeks  would  have  had  the  advantage ;  but  as 
the  rudders  had  been  taken  out  of  the  vessels 
by  order  of  the  magistrates,  to^'prevent  the  sail- 
ors deserting,  they  could  not  manoeuvre  at  sea, 
which  deprived  them  of  their  principal  advant- 
age ;  and  meanwhile,  under  cover  of^the  smoke, 
the  Turks  unobserved  landed  a  body  of  troops 
on  a  little  cove  at  the  northwest  angle  of  the 
island.  They  then  stormed  a  redoubt  with 
three  guns,  and,  rushing  forward  with  frightful 
yells,  gained  possession  of  the  rocks  which 
overlook  the  town,  on  which  they  immediately 
hoisted  the  Ottoman  standard.  At  the  sight  of 
this  a  cry  of  horror  rose  among  the  more  timid 
of  the  islanders,  and  several  batteries  were 
abandoned.  The  bravest  now  saw  that  the 
fate  of  their  country  was  decided,  and  a  gen- 
eral rush  took  place  toward  the  boats,  where 
multitudes  perished  by  drowning,  through 
the  number  crowding  in,  or  the  boats  being 
sent  to  the  bottom  by  the  Turkish  guns.  All 
resistance  then  ceased  in  the  town,  ,  ^^^^^  m^ 
which  was  sacked  and  bumt^  and  ▼11.414, 415  j 
the  whole  inhabitants  put  to  the  ^<n^pn>  ^ 
sword.'  *^'  ^^' 
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like  Chios,  Ipsara  sank  in  flames  and  blood ; 
loy  but  its  closing  scene  was  very  diS/^r- 
Glorioiu  n-  ent,  and  worthy  of  the  heroic  char- 
Blfitance  of  acter  of  its  inhabitants.  A  certain 
tito^Psarri-  number,  comprising  the  principal 
citizens,  escaped  on  board  nineteen 
brigs,  carrying  away  such  of  the  fugitiyes  as 
they  could  pick  up  from  the  waves,  and  convey- 
ed tiiem  in  safety  to  Hydra,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  generous  nospitality.  Six  hundred 
Macedonians  threw  themselves,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  into  the  fortified  convent  of  St 
Nicholas,  on  which  were  mounted  twenty-four 
pieces  of  cannon.  With  these  they  deronded 
themselves  with  such  resolution  that  they  were 
still  masters  of  it  at  night;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing mornine  the  Capitan  Pacha  renewed  the  as- 
sault with  his  whole  troope.  Several  attacks 
were  replused  with  prodigious  slaughter;  but 
at  lengUi  the  garrison,  hopeless  of  relief,  and 
having  lost  two-thirds  of  their  number,  determ- 
ined to  perish  like  the  three  hundred  at  Ther^ 
mopylffi.  They  sent  a  soldier  with  a  lighted 
torch  to  fire  a  powder  magazine  outside  the 
walls;  and  as  he  fell,  pierced  by  several  balb, 
before  reaching  it,  five  others  were  sent  on  a  sim- 
ilar errand,  and  all  shared  the  same  fate.  Upon 
this  the  Greeks  resolved  to  blow  themselves  up 
with  the  powder  they  had  within  the  monas- 
tery, but  m  such  a  way  as  to  involve  their  en- 
enues  in  their  ruin.  They  ceased  firing,  accord- 
uglji  for  some  time ;  and  the  Turks,  thinking 
the  defenders  had  all  fallen,  after  a  pause  rush- 
ed tumultuously  forward  to  the  assault  of  the 
walls,  which  were  scaled  on  every  side.  Sud- 
denly the  Hellenic  flaff  was  lowered ;  a  white 
flag,  bearing  the  words,  "Liberty  or  death," 
waved  in  the  air ;  a  signal-gun  was  discharged, 
and  immediately  after,  a  rumbling  noise,  fol- 
lowed by  a  loua  explosion,  was  heard,  and  the 
monastery,  with  its  whole  defenders^  and  thou- 
sands of  the  assailants,  were  blown  into  the  air. 

I  Gonlon      "^^  ^"^7  ^^  ^^®  Greeks  were  extri- 
II.  137, 1*39 ;  cated  alive  from  the  ruins ;  of  the  as- 

^™;  P ■'•    sailants,  three  thousand  perished  dur^ 
vu.  415, 417.  ijjg  ^^  g^Qj^  ^j.  ^  ^^  explosion.* 

The  military  spoil  made  by  the  Turks  in  Ip- 

lOg         eara  was  immense,  and  the  blow  to 

Immense       the  Hellenic  cause  from  its  loss  so 

■poll  made     great  as  to  justify  the  saying  at  the 

to  w"  <^®  ^^  *^®  iBlAndB,  that  one  of  the 
eyes  of  Greece  was  put  out  Two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  great  stores  of  pow- 
der, and  a  beautiful  flotilla  of  ninetyvessels,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  had  saved  themselves  in  boats  the  evening 
before,  and  a  few  hundreds  who  hid  themselves 
in  caves  in  the  island,  were  destroyed.  Among 
those  who  escaped  was  the  heroic  Canaris,  who, 
after  displaying  the  utmost  valor  in  the  defense, 
threw  himself  into  a  boat  and  got  off.  The 
Turks,  hiffhlv  elated  with  their  victory,  sent 
five  hundred,  heads  and  eleven  hundred  ears 
to  Constantinople,  which,  with  thirty -three 
standards  taken,  were  displayed  in  ghastly 
rows  at  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio,  and  excited 
>  An.  Hist.  ^^*  people  to  the  nighest  pitch  of 
vu.4ie,  fanatical  exultation.^  Ten  females 
417;  Gor-  only  were  made  slaves;  for  the 
IdSl  IJfi.  Psarriote  women,  in  a  heroic  spirit, 
drowned  themselves,  with  their  in- 


fants, to  avoid  becoming  the  spoil  of  the  vic- 
tors.* 

The  destruction  of  Ipsara,  with  the  heroic 
termination,  made  a  prodigious  sen- 
sation  in  Christendom,   and   much  q^^[ 
strengthened  the  general  conviction  conductor 
that  some  intervention  of  the  West-  the  Greeks 
em  powers  had  become  indispensable,  Sfwiter* 
if  a  Christian  state  was  to  be  rescued 
from  utter  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Mo- 
hanunedans.    But  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood it  had  no  such  depressing  effect ;  the  result 
was  rather  the  reverse.    The  council  of  Hydra 
acted  a  noble  part  on  the  occasion.    So  far  m>m 
thinking  of  submitting,  tJbey  fitted  out  every  dis- 
posable vessel,  and  soon  had  two  squadrons  at 
sea,  one  of  which,  under  Miaulis,  went  to  the 
south  to  watch  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  was 
approaching;   while  another,  under  Canaris, 
made  for  Samos,  which  was  menaced  with  the 
fate  of  Chios  and  Ipsara.    The  danger  to  that 
island  was  imminent,  for  twenty  thousand  Asi- 
atics, flushed  with  the  blood  of  the  Christians 
whom  they  had  massacred  at  New  Echelles,  in 
Asia  Minor,  awaited  only  the  approach  of  the 
fleet  to  embark  and  exterminate  the  inhabitants 
of  Samos.     Meanwhile  Odysseus  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  eastern  Greece,  burying  their  divisions 
in  oblivion,  sent  twelve  hundred  excellent  troops 
to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  Hydra,  which  be< 
came  so  strong  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  defy 
attack,  but  even  resume  the  offensive.    An  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  to  retake  Ipsara,  j^j  ,^ 
where  a  garrison  of  one  thousana  men 
had  been  left  by  the  Capitan  Pacha.    It  landed 
in  the  same  bay  where  the  Turks  had  effected 
their  descent,  defeated  and  made  prisoner  the 
garrison,  and  captured  or  destroyed  all  the  gun- 
boats in  the  harbor,  thirty  in  number.    Finding 
the  island  entirely  destroyed,  and  two  ^  .     _. 
hundred  wretches  merely  wandering  yu.  417 
among  the  ruins,  they  entirely  evacu-  418 ;  Gor- 
ated  it,  taking  away  this  remnant  of  J?J»  )*• 
the  inhabitants  to  Hydra.*  ""'  "*' 

Menaced  with  an  immediate  descent  and  ut- 
ter ruin,  the  inhabitants  of  Samos  pre-       1 1 0. 
gared  vigorously  for  their  defense.  Deibat  of 
[aving  received  assurances  of  sup-  the  Turks 
Sort  from  the  government  at  Nap<5i  gtriifg  of 
i  Romania,  Lycurgus,  the  governor,  Samos. 
assembled  all  the  male  population  of  -^ug.  17. 
the  island  capable  of  bearing  arms,  twelve  thou- 
sand in  number,  on  the  coast ;  and  having  sent 
all  the  women  and  children  to  the  mountains^ 
every  preparation  was  made  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fense.    It  depended,  however,  mainly  on  the 
naval  force,  assembled  for  the  protection  of  the 
island ;  for  if  the  Turks  once  effected  a  landing, 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  it  would  undergo  the  fate 
of  Chios  and  Ipsara.*    The  combing  fleet  of 
Spezzia  and  Hyora,  of  forty  sail,  ere  long  . 
made  its  appearance,  under  the  com-    ^'     ' 

*  "Les  Infiddles  Amautes,  que  les  rebellra  Ipsariotes 
avaient  appeI6s  i  leur  secoun,  ont  €1^  tous  passes  au  fll 
de  r^pde,  et  ont  ainsi  fait  I'epreuve  de  la  Puissance  Mu- 
snlmane.  Dix  des  chelli  de  rinsurreetion,  et  environ  300 
hommes,  ont  et6  (hits  prisonniers ;  110  batimens,  et  plus 
de  100  pidcesde  canon,  sont  tomb^s  en  notre  pouToir; 
enfln,  toute  I'fle  d'Ipsara  a  6t6  soumise  par  la  gr&ce  da 
Tout-Puissant.  Plus  de  500  tdtes  d^Inflddles,  plus  de  1 100 
oreilles  et  S3  drapeanx,  ont  6te  envoy 6s  a  Sublime  Porte 
par  le  dit  Pacha,  et  jet6s  A  terre  avec  m^pris." — Iiucr^ 
turn  {Jaftd)y  July  34,  1824,  d  Canstantmople  aii9  PorU9 
du  Seraglio,    Armuaire  HittoriqiUt  vii.  4i7. 


1824.] 

maud  of  SftkhtoQii ;  and  ibe  Ottoman  fleet,  also 
of  forty  sail,  bat  much  larger  vessels,  soon  hove 
in  sight  After  seyeral  inJecisive  actions  in  the 
straits,  in  one  of  which  Canaris  advanced 
Aug.  15.  ^j^j^  1^  fireship  into  the  middle  of  the 

enemy's  fleets  and  threv  them  into  sach  con- 
sternation that  they  all  took  to  flight,  theTurk- 
17  i^  admiral  on  the  17th  made  a  grand 

"**'  '  attack.  The  moment  was  terrible :  forty 
ships  on  each  side  of  the  straits,  between  Samoa 
and  the  Asiatic  shore,  lay  lacing  each  other;  on 
the  opposite  shores  sixty  thousand  combatants 
stood  watching  the  conflict ;  and  on  the  hills  in 
the  island  a  trembling  crowd  of  thirty  thousand 
women  and  children  gazed  with  speechless  anx- 
iety on  the  issue  of  a  conflict  on  which  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  all  were  dependent  At  ten  in 
the  morning  the  fireships  were  launched:  the 
Hydriote  ones  foiled  from  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  crews,  who  abandoned  them  before  they 
reached  the  enemy ;  but  Canaris  was  at  hand 
to  repair  the  loss.  Steering  his  fireship  di- 
rect on  a  frigate  of  fifty-four  guns,  he  grap- 
pled her  so  strongly  that  all  attempts  to  separ- 
ate the  ships  were  vain ;  the  Turks,  six  hundred 
in  number,  all  leapt  overboard,  and  soon  after 
the  vessel  blew  up  with  an  explosion  so  terrible 
that  twelve  boats  around  it  were  destroyed,  and 
several  persons  even  on  shore  were  killed  by 
the  falling  of  the  spars  and  masts.  Two  other 
schooners,  carrying  twenty  and  thirty  guns, 
were  soon  after  Durned  by  the  Hydriote  vessels; 
and  at  five  in  the  evening  the  whole  Turkish 
fleet  moved  off  to  the  southward,  with  the  loss  of 
three  fine  vessels,  one  hundred  guns,  and  twelve 
I  Qordon  liuiidred  killed  and  wounded  Samos 
U.  147, 149;  was  delivered,  and  the  inhabitants  re- 
Ann.  Hist,  turned  to  their  houses,  and  crowded 
Jjg  **0,  ^  ^jjg  churches  to  return  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  their  deliverance.^ 

The  object  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  after  his 

jjj        repulse  at  Samos,  was  to  loin  the 

Jonetioii  of  ^yptian  fleet,  and  with  the  com- 

tkeTurkisb  bined  forces  make  a  descent  upon  the 

S^Imu  M*^**®*-  '^^^  Egyptian  fleet  set  sail 
from  Alexandria  on  the  19th  July, 
having  been  detained  two  months  later  than 
was  expected,  in  consequence  of  a  dreadful  fire 
in  the  barracks  at  Cairo,  which  destroyed  im- 
mense military  stores,  and  in  which  four  thou- 
sand persons  lost  their  lives.  The  armament, 
Jni  ifl  ^^'^o^^A  when  it  did  set  sail  from  Alex- 
^  *  andria,  was  very  formidable,  and  the 
most  numerous  which  nad  appeared  in  the 
Mediterranean  since  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Eg^'pt  in  1798.  The  combined  fleets  effected 
a  junction  in  the  gulf  of  Boudroum,  the  an- 
.  „  cient  Halicamassus,  on  the  26th  Au- 
"**  *  gust^  and  they  were  then  found  to 
amount  to  one  line-of-battle  ship,  25  frigates, 
25  corvettes,  each  mounting  from  24  to  28 
guns,  50  brigs  and  schooners,  many  of  them 
carrying  18  or  24  guns,  and  240  transports. 
The  land  forces  consisted  of  12,000  regular 
infantry,  drilled  and  organized  after  the  Eu- 
ropean fashion,  2000  Albanian  light  infantry, 
2000  cavalry,  700  gunners  and  sappers^  and 
»  Gordon  ^ ^^  pieces  of  heavy  or  field  artillery. • 
iL  147, 133 ;  Alt€>ffether  the  armament  had  on 
Ann  Hist,  board  80,000  sailors  and  soldiers,  and 
^^^  above  2500  cannon ;  a  force  almost  as 
great  as  that  with  which  England 
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made  the  descent  on  Walcheren  in  1809.  To 
oppose  this  crusade,  the  Greek  admiral  had 
only  70  sail,  manned  by  5000  sailors,  and  bear- 
ingat  the  utmost  800  guns 

With  admirable  gallantry  MiauUs^  notwith- 
standing this  grievous  disproportion       jj^, 
of  force,  advanced  to  meet  tne  enemy ;  Naval  vie- 
and  several  actions  without  any  de-  toriea  of 
cisive  effect  took  place  in  the  begin-  **»«  Greeks, 
ning  of  September.     At  length,  on  the  12th 
September,   the  Hydriot  Papantoni  laid  hia 
fireship  alongside   of  the  Tunisian  admiral's 
firigate  of  forty-four  guns,   and   750  g^.  -^ 
men,  all  of  whom,  when  she  took  fire,  ^  ' 
leapt  overboard    Soon  after  the  admiral  was 
picKcd  up  by  the  Greeks,  and  made  prisoner. 
This  success  so  intimidated  the  Ottomans  that 
they  sheered  off,  and  the  combat  ceased.    Such 
was  the  terror  which  the  Greek  fireships  in- 
spired that  the  Capitan  Pacha  stood  aloor  alto- 
S ether;  and  it  was  a  conunon  saying  in  the 
eet,    that   he   might    as   well   have  -^  .^ 
been  at  Constantinople.    On  the  19th,  ***P*"- 
Miaulis  succeeded  m  burning   two  Turkish 
vessels,  mounting,  the  one  nineteen,  the  other 
twelve  guns,  after  which  the  Capitan  Pacha 
ran  into  the  Dardanelles.    The   two  ^       . 
fleets  were  almost  constantly  engaged 
daily  until  the  18th  Novemoer,  when  Miaulis, 
notwithstanding  his  inferiority  of  force,  ven- 
tured to  engage  the  whole  Egyptian  squadron 
in  a  general  battle,  and  with  such  success  that 
a  fine  frigate  and  twelve  lesser  vessels,  with 
fifteen  transports,  were  burned  or  de-  ^     ^ 
stroyed,  and  Ibrahim  fairly  fled  out  of 
the  Archipelago  with  his  snipe  of  war,  leaving 
his  transports  to  follow  the  best  way  they 
could.    Tney  steered  for  Rhodes,  and  put  up  in 
the  bay  of  Marmorice  for  the  winter.     He  was 
then  aole  to  calculate  his  losses  in  this  naval 
campaign,  which  was  incomparably  the  most 
disastrous  at  sea  which  the  Mohammedans  had 
yet  sustained    They  had  two  fine  frigates,  two 
corvettes,  and  two  brigs  blown  up,  one  corvette 
wrecked,  fifty  sail  of  transports  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, an  admiral  and  four  thousand  seamen 
slain,  and  five  hundred  Arabs  carried  prisoners 
to  Napoli    Including  those  who  fell  at  Ipsara 
and  died  of  sickness,  this  naval  campaign  had 
cost  the  Turks  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
men,  without  any  advantage  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  island    The  Hellenic  government 
with  reason  expressed  in  several  decrees  their 
hi^h  sense  of  the  services  of  Admiral  i  Gordon  U. 
Miaulis  and  his  brave  followers,  and  153, 104 ;  ' 
they  were  welcomed  on  their  re-  Ann.  Hist, 
turn  to  Hydra  with  the  honors  due  ^g  *^» 
to  valor,  zeal,  and  perseverance.^ 

The  campaign  of  the  Greeks  by  land  th^s 
year,  thougn  mstinguished  by  honor-      jjj 
able  events,  was  by  no  means  uncheck-  Land  op- 
ered  by  disaster.     The  Sultan   had  wationa 
given  orders  to  the  Pacha  of  Widdin  j?^*™ 
to  raise  thirty  thousand  men  for  the 
conquest  of  eastern  Greece ;  but  the  Turks  had 
become  so  disinclined  to  a  service  which  experi- 
ence had  taught  them  was  fraught  witn  so 
many  dangers^  that  he  never  was  able  to  brinff 
^YQ  thousand  men  into  the  field.     On  the  18th 
July,  Ghouras  defeated  two  thousand  j  .     _ 
janizaries,  who  had  come  across  from      ^ 
rfegropont»  at  Maratkont  and  delivered  Attica 
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for  a  time  from  the  inenrsions  of  the  Turks  in 
Negropont — an  event  which  naturally  excited 
a  great  sensation  in  western  Europe.  The 
Turks^  however,  being  soon  after  reinforced  by 
a  large  body  of  horse  from  Bosotia,  Ghouras 
took  refuge  m  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Athenians 
a^ain  migrated  to  Salamis.  Upon  this,  Roum- 
isia  Yaleei,  who  had  received  the  most  pressing 
orders  from  the  Sultan  to  proceed  to  Lepanto, 
and  co-operate  with  Omer-Vrione  in  the  attack 
on  Missolonghi,  having  collected  ten  thousand 
men,  endeavored  to  force  the  defiles  near 
JdI  Sfi  G*'*^i*»  "which  were  occupied  by  four 
^  *  thousand  Greeks;  but  he  was  repubed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  two  guns 
and  seven  standards.  The  Ottomans,  after  this 
Jul  30  check,  endeavored  to  reach  Salona  and 
juiy  5w.  ^j^^  Q^£  ^^  Lepanto,  by  crossing  the 

highest  passes  of  Mount  Parnassus;  but  here 
again  they  found  the  Greeks  strongly  posted, 
and  were  repulsed.  Upon  this  the  pacha  fell 
back  to  SaloDica,  and  tJie  Turks  who  occupied 
Athens,  being  unable  to  find  provisions,  retired 
from  that  city  and  Attica,  and  the  Greeks  re- 
turned from  Salamis  to  their  houses  and  shops 
around  the  Acropolis.  Deprived  of  this  pow- 
erful aid,  Omer-Vrione  was  unable  to  undertake 
I  Gordon,  '^J  Berious  operations  against  Mis- 
ii.  160,171;  sofonghi;  and  the  campaign  in  Epirus 
Ann.  Hist,  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  series  of 
4^  ^^'  skinnishes,  most  of  which  terminated 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Greeks.' 
Thus  had  the  Greeks  the  glory,  in  this  the 

fourth  year  of  the  war,  of  repelling, 
Results  or  ^y  ^^  ^°^  land,  the  assault  or  above 
tbe  cam-  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Mos- 
psign  by  lems,  including  the  disciplined  battal- 
{JJ^™     ions  of  Egypt,  and  that  with  forces 

not  a  fourth  part  of  their  amount 
Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  spirit,  in- 
domitable the  perseverance,  unconquerable  the 
courage,  which  could  enable  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians, not  now  numbering;  after  the  losses  they 
had  sustained,  above  five  hundred  thousand 
souls,  without  foreign  aid,  to  contend  so  long 
with  an  empire  having  the  resources  of  thirty- 
five  millions  of  men  at  command.  But  such  a 
contest,  however  glorious,  could  not  continue 
for  such  a  length  of  time  without  wearing  out 
the  national  resources ;  snd  the  risk  was  now 
great,  that,  from  the  very  ma^itude  of  their 
sacrifices,  the  greatness  of  their  triumphs,  tbe 
Greeks  would  be  involved  in  ultimate  ruin. 
Crushed  for  centuries  by  the  severities  of  Mo- 
hammedan exaction,  the  Greeks  had  no  reserved 
stores  of  wealth,  either  public  or  private,  to 
fall  back  upon,  to  maintain  the  contest  The 
treasury  was  empty,  the  troope  for  the  most 
part  unpaid,  the  taxes  incapable  of  collection. 
The  naval  armament  which  saved  Samos  and 
repulsed  Ibrahim's  invasion,  had  been  mainly 
fitted  out  by  the  fra^ent  of  the  Greek  loan 
which  Christian  cupidity  had  permitted  to 
reach  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago.  From 
an  official  report  laid  before  the  National  As- 
sembly this  year,  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
surface  of  western  Hellas,  from  the  mountains 
of  Agrapho  to  the  gates  of  Missolonghi,  was 
one  vast  scene  of  desolation,  presenting  to  the 
eye  only  uncultivated  fields  and  burnt  hamlets ; 
and  the  petty  revenue  derived  from  the  fisher- 
ies and  custom-house  barely  sufficed  for  the 


humble  expenses  of  MavTOCordato*s  household. 
The  mountains  of  Thessaly  and  BoBotia  had 
become  a  perfect  wilderness;  its  inhabitants^ 
reduced  to  naif  their  former  number,  were  pe- 
culiarly deficient  in  men — a  want  which,  even 
to  this  day,  is  severely  felt    Experience  had 

S roved  that  a  regular  army  and  navy  were  in- 
ispensable,  since  the  powerful  fleet  and  disci- 
plined battalions  of  li^pt  had  been  brought 
mto  action;  but  how  was  either  to  be  main- 
tained without  a  treasury,  without  taxes^  with- 
out resources!  Tet,  in  spite  of  all  these  dis- 
heartening circumstances^  and  when  bleedinf 
at  every  pore  from  the  ghastly  woundsof 
former  years,  the  Greeks  nobly  maintained  the 
contest  Ainidst  all  their  misfortunes^  not  a 
voice  was  ever  raised  for  capitula- 
tion  ;  and  under  circumstances  when  GoVorh  ^ 
reason  might  have  despaired  of  sue-  ment^prtt 
cess,  and  wisdom  counseled  submis-  H,  18S4 ; 
sion,  they  still  bore  aloft  the  stand-  f^j"*****'  "* 
ard  of  reliffion  and  independence.^ 

But  in  uie  midst  of  these  glorious  external 
efforts,  internal  faction  was  again        jj^ 
rearins  its  hydra  head ;  and  the  peo-  Reeewed 
pie,  who  were  daily  threatened  with  dweeiisions 
extermination  from  without,  turned  ^  Greece, 
their  suicidal  arms  against  each  other.     In 
truth,  the  democratic  government,  established 
by  the  constitution,  was  so  ill  suited  to  the  dis- 
positions and  wants  of  the  people  that  dissen- 
sions were  unavoidable.    Colocotroni  and  the 
military  chiefs,  in  whom  power  in  continental 
Greece  was  really  vested,  nad  ool^  dissembled 
in  their  submission  to  the  executive  council; 
they  waited  merely  till  the  third  annual  elec- 
tion of  the  legislature  might  give,  as  they  hoped, 
a  minority  to  their  adherents.  In  t^is  hope  they 
were  disappointed ;  the  election,  in  September 
1824,  agam  gave  a  majority  to  the  executive 
council,  and  they,  in  consequence^  named  Pfr- 
nuzzo  Notara  president,  and  the  Archbishop 
Theodorito  vice-president,   of  the  legislative 
council.  The  composition  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, in  like  manner,  was  favorable  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  entirely  adverse  to  the  views 
of  the  military  chiefa.    This  was  the  signal  for 
the  recommencement  of  the  civil  war.  „ 
Colocotroni  declared  a^inst  the  exe-     ^^' 
cutive  council  near  Tnpolitza;  several  chiefs 
either  Joined  him  or  disbanded  their  followers. 
A  conmct  ensued,  which,  however,  was  neither 
so  long  nor  so  serious  as  the  former  had  been. 
After  several  actions  the  rebels  were  defeated, 
and  Colocotroni  obliged,  with  his  sons,  to  de- 
liver himself  up  to  the  executive  council  at  Nfr- 
poli,  by  whom  they  were  sent  state-prisoners 
to  Hydra,  where  the^  were  confined  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Elias.     Thjs  success  j^  ^^ 
completely  re-established  the  authority  i^^   * 
of  the  executive  council  and  tbe  leeis;- 
lative  assembly ;  but  the  contest,  while  it  lasted, 
proved  eminently  prejudicial  to  the  Greeks,  for 
It  nipped  in  the  bud  the  rising  prosperity  of 
the  Morea,  in  which  it  was  estimated  that,  dur- 
ing the  two  years  it  had  been  free  from  the 
ravages  of  war  and  the  oppression  ,  Gordon, 
of  the  Ottomans,  one-thira  of  new  u.  177.  leb; 
land  had  been  brought  into  cultiva-  Ann.  Hist. 
tion.«  Tii.431,434. 

Ghouras,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  quelling  the  insurrection  in  eastern  Greece^ 
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Tr«8  so  eUted  with  his  raooeas  that  he  gave  mor- 
IIQ^  tal  offense  to  Odyaeeos,  whom  he  biu- 
Deaih  of  pected  of  leaning  in  secret  to  the  side 
OdyaMOB.  ©f  the  malcontents^  and  to  whom  he 
refused  both  pay  and  rations  for  his  troops. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Qreek  captain, 
driven  to  desperation,  entered  into  secret  nego- 
tiations with  the  Turks,  with  whom,  of  his  own 

authority,  he  concluded  a  truce  for  the 
Feb.  ».  ppQyinoe  of  livadia.  Subsequent  pub- 
lic acts  having  strengthened  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  in  secret  allying  himself  witn  the  Cres- 
cent, his  officers  ana  men,  who,  amidst  all  their 
divisional  were  true  to  their  laith  and  oountiy, 
all  abandoned  hint  Aware  of  the  habitual 
treachery  of  the  Turks,  he  rejected  all  liie  offers 
of  an  asylum  offered  him  by  their  chiefa^  and 
in  preference  surrendered  himself  to  Ghouras, 
by  whom  he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to 
a  tower  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athena  Uis  fiamily 
were  lodged,  before  his  surrender,  in  an  inac- 
cessible cavern  in  Mount  PamasBUs.  Ghouras 
tried  to  save  the  life  of  his  former  comrade  and 
friend,  and  long  delayed  his  execution ;  but  at 
length  the  clamor  asainst  him  in  Athens  be- 
came so  violent  that  ne  was  obliged  to  consent 

to  htt  being  strangled  in  prison.  On 
Jime  17.  ^^  ^fj^  j^^^  ^^  y^    ^£  Odysseus  was 

discovered  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  where 
he  had  been  con^ned.  It  was  given  out  that 
ha  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  in  attempting  to 
escape ;  but  no  one  ooubted  that  he  had  been 
strangled  in  jprLson,  and  thrown  out.  Ghou- 
ras anerward  never  heard,  without  pain,  the 
mention  of  his  name,  and  often  said^  with  a 
sigh,  ''In  that  business  I  was  misled."    The 

1  A^^^.  11  cavern  in  Parnassus  was  afterward 
I  Q<iraoii.  ti.       .  .  .3 

193, 188;  An.  given  up  to  government,  and  an 
Hist.  viu.  401,  amnesty  grant^  to  Odysseus's  fam-  ^ 

408.  iiy  I 

A  curious  and  valuable  statistical  document 
117  was  published  at  this  time  by  the 

Cartovfl  statis-  Greek  government^  singularly  de- 
lica  of  Atbans  scriptive  of  the  deeper^  tyranny 
and  Auica.  ^f  ^^  Turkish  government  Ac- 
cording to  a  census  taken  in  November,  1824, 
the  population  of  Athens  was  9040  souls,  and 
the  gross  revenue  of  Attica,  collected  in  eight 
months^  from  July  1824  to  February  1825,  only 
'£20001  In  the  days  of  Pericles,  Athens  con- 
tained 21,000  freemen  and  400,000  staves;  and 
the  gross  revenue  of  Athens  after  the  battle  of 
Cbsronea,  when  all  its  foreign  colonies  had 
been  lost,  was  £220,000,  equivalent  to  at  least 
£500,000  a  year  of  our  money.  The  population 
of  Athens  is  now  (1854)  80,000,  and  it  is  an- 
nually and  rapidly  increasing.  Facts  such  as 
these  reauire  no  comment:  they  speak  vol- 
umes, ana  accuse  alike  the  tyranny  of  the  Mo- 
>  Gordon,  ii.  hammedan  and  the  selfishness  of 
188 ;  Report,  the  Christian  powers  of  western 
Doc.  14, 18S4.  Europe.* 

The  year  1825  opened  under  brighter  aus- 
118.  P|<^^  ^  the  Hellenic  cause  than  had 
FaroraUa  nitherto  shone  upon  it.  The  author^ 
prospeetaor  ity  of  the  central  government  was 
^JJJJjIJ'  firmly  established,  the  discord  be- 
of  iSUw*  tween  it  and  the  military  chiefs  had 
ceased,  and  the  energies  of  the  state 
might  be  turned  with  united  strength  against 
its  foreign  enemies.  A  new  loan  had  been  con- 
tracted for  in  London  of  £2»000,000,  at  the  rate 


of  £55i  paid  for  £100  of  debt  acknowledged,  so 
that  money  was  not  likely  to  prove  awanting. 
This  ample  fund,  however,  was  so  mismanaged 
and  frittered  away  by  the  Greek  committee  in 
London,  that  it  proved  of  much  less  real  service 
to  the  Greek  cause  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Bensible  from  the  experience  they  had 
had  in  Candia  of  the  fonnidaole  nature  of  Uie 
Egyptian  regular  troops,  the  government  estab- 
lished sever^  corps,  which  were  to  receive  pay, 
and  act  as  regular  soldiers;  but  the  jealousies 
of  the  chiefs^  and  the  disinclination  of  the  peas- 
antry to  lengthened  service,  made  the  recruit- 
ing go  on  very  slowly.  Proud,  with  reason,  of 
their  glorious  successes  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign, the  Greeks  entertained  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians ;  and  as  it 
had  become  evident  that  the  Turks  on  the  main- 
land would  not  turn  out  any  more  to  attack 
them,  they  deemed  their  dangers  entirely  sur- 
mounted. All  eyes  were  turned  to  Patras,  which 
had  been  long  closely  blockaded  by  sea  and  land, 
and  was  now  reduced  to  great  extremities  from 
want  of  provisions.  At  sea  they  divided  their 
ships,  88  last  season,  into  two  fleets,  ,  Q^rdon 
one  of  which  watched  the  Darda-  11.100, 193; 
nelles,  while  the  other  was  intendcNi  Ann.  Hut. 
to  keepan  eye  on  the  Egyptian  fleet^  ▼iii.401,403. 

The  Mohammedans  turned  the  winter  to  much 
better  account,  equipping  ships,  hq^ 
levying  men,  laying  up  magazines  Preparations 
of  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  otuto  Ttuka. 
making  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign. Numbers  of  French  officers  had  taken 
service  in  the  army  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and 
brought  to  it  the  knowledge  and  resources  of 
modern  military  art;  and  the  force  which  he 
was  now  prepared  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
his  son,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  was  immense.  Thirty 
thousand  Arabs  had  been  trained  and  disci- 
plined under  foreign  officers  in  the  European 
manner,  and  had  attained  extraordinary  perfec- 
tion both  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  in  steadi- 
ness of  movement  in  large  masses.  Three  ex- 
peditions, each  consisting  of  eight  thousand 
men,  were  successively  to  sail  from  Alexandria 
to  convey  this  force  to  Candia  and  Rhodes; 
and  such  was  the  magnitude  of  the  naval  force 
at  his  disposal,  that  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
the  Greeks  could  make  any  serious  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  land  force.  The  efforts 
of  the  Turks  by  land  were  to  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  the  bulwark 
of  western  Greece,  for  the  prosecution  of  which 
twenty  thousand  men  were  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Redschid  Pacha  by  the  concurring 
efforts  of  all  the  surrounding  pachas ;  and  they 
were  to  be  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  detachment 
from  Ibrahim  Pacha's  Egyptians,  after  they  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  Morea.  ISo  at- 
tempt was  to  be  made  to  reduce  that  province 
by  invasion  from  the  land  side,  as  experience 
had  proved  that,  in  the  wasted  condition  of  the 
country,  any  army  adeauate  to  the  ,  ^^^  ■Q^g^ 
undertaking  would  perish  from  want  tui.  403 ; 
of  provisions,  or  fall  under  the  dead-  Gordon,  11. 
ly  fire  of  the  Greek  musketeers.*       *®^'  '"• 

As  was  anticipated,  the  expedition  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  sea  without  opposition.  The 
first  division,  conveying  seven  thousand  troops, 
sailed  from  Alexandria  on  the  20th,  and  appear- 
ed, to  the  amount  of  fifty  sail,  under  the  walU 
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of  Modon  on  the  24th  February.     Ibrahim  im- 
mediately disembarked  four  thousand 

LanSg  of  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  hundred  horse,  which 
Ibrahim  he  encamped  around  the  fortress, 
Pacha  at  and  the  same  day  reconnoitred  Old 
Feb  °Si  Navarino,  which  is  only  two  leagues 
distant  He  next  ordered  back  the 
ships  to  Suda  for  reinforcements,  and  on  2lBt 
^  _  March  seven  thousand  landed  at  Mo- 
"  '  don,  the  Greeks  meanwhile  not  being 
in  sufficient  strength  to  disturb  his  encampment. 
Feeling  himself  strong  enough  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Kavarino,  Ibrahim  took  a  position 

Mar  h  21  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^  ^®  21st  with  twelve 
thousand  men.  Upon  this  the  Greek 
government^  at  last  fully  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  impending  dans^er,  appointed  Condurri- 
ottis  general-in-chief  in  the  Moreay  left  Misso- 
longhi  to  its  own  junta,  appointed  Ghouras  to 
combat  Odysseus,  whose  hdelity  by  Uiis  time 
was  more  tiian  suspected,  and  directed  one  di- 
Tision  of  the  fleet  to  cruise  off  the  Dardanelles 
to  watch  the  Capitan  Pacha,  and  the  other  to 
proceed  to  Suda  to  watch  the  Egyptian  squad- 
ron. Condurriottis,  who  had  Mavrocordato 
with  him,  having  collected  twelve  thousand 
,  Xnn  Hlrt  ^^^  Som.  all  parts  of  the  Morea, 
Til.  403,  took  post  between  Navarino  and 
405 ;  Gor-  Modon,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
don,  il.  194,  communications  of  the  Egyptians 
between  the  two  places.' 
Ibrahim,  well  aware  of  the  influence  of  early 
.^.  success  in  all  wars^  but  especially  in 
Deftat  of  wars  of  opinion,  resolved  upon  im- 
thc  Greeks  mediately  commencing  operations, 
by  Ibrahim  Accordingly,  on  the  19th,  he  at- 
Aprii^o.  tacked  the  Greeks  with  four  thou- 
sand infantry  and  five  hundred  horse, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  superiority  of 
the  Egyptian  arms  and  discipline  became  ap- 
parent. The  Greeks  were  disposed  in  a  semi- 
circle, with  Kara  Tasso  on  the  rights  and  Corta 
Bozzaris  on  the  left,  and  for  some  time  made  a 
sj^irited  resistance.  At  length,  however,  Ibra- 
him, at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men,  pierced 
their  centre  with  fixed  bayonets,  a  weapon  to 
which,  strange  to  say,  the  Gree^  were  hither- 
to strangers,  while  at  the  same  time  the  horse, 
dashing  up  a  ravine  deemed  inaccessible,  com- 
pleted their  rout  Corta  Bozzaris  cut  his  way 
through  with  great  difficulty ;  but  most  of  his 
brave  followers  were  slain  in  rescuing  him,  and 
the  Greeks  left  six  hundred  dead  on  the  field. 
This  battle,  though  the  forces  engaged  on  nei- 
ther side  amounted  to  five  thousand  men,  had 
a  decisive  effect  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 
It  established  the  superiority  of  the  Egyptian 
troops,  and  the  inability  of  the  Greeks  to  con- 
tend with  them  in  the  open  field ;  and  by  re- 
lieving Ibrahim  of  all  apprehensions  of  being 
disturbed  during  the  progress  of  the  siege  of 
Kavarino,  mainly  led  to  the  reduction  of  that 
^lace,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian 
forces  in  a  solid  way  in  the  Morea.  At  the 
same  time  the  consternation  of  the  Greeks  was 
increased  by  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that 
a  Ann.  Iliat.  ^^^^chid  Pacha  had  seized  the  de- 
vil. 405,  '  files  of  Maeri-Noros,  and  appeared 
4tt^;  Gor-      with  all   his   forces  before  Misso- 

20o' "'  ^^*  longhi,  which  was  already  invest- 
ed.* 
Such  was  the  consternation  among  the  Greeks 


Eroduoed  by  these  concurring  events,  that  Ibro- 
im  next  day  attempted  to  carry  the  .^ 
place  by  escalade;  but  he  was  re-  capturo'of 
pulsed,  and  compelled  to  commence  sphacteria 
nis  operations  against  it  in  regular  Jy  Ibrahim, 
form.  With  this  view,  he  directed  his  *^  * 
attack  in  the  first  instance  against  the  isle  of 
Sphacteriay  immortalized  by  Thucydides  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Toward 
success  in  this  enterprise  it  was  indispensable 
to  acquire  a  naval  superiority,  and  this  was 
soon  secured  by  the  arrival,  on  Ist  May,  ^  . 
of  the  Egyptian  fleet  of  ninety  sail,  in-  *^  * 
eluding  ten  frigates,  whom  Miaulis,  with  seven- 
teen sloops,  in  vain  endeavored  to  resist,  which 
disembarKed  four  thousand  men,  with  ample 
stores  and  ammunition,  to  aid  the  besiegers. 
The  Egyptian  fleets  fivefold  superior  in  force 
to  the  Greek,  surrounded  8phacteria,  and  es- 
tablished a  barrier  of  fifty  sail  between  it  and 
Miaulis,  who  cruised  in  the  offing,  watchine  in 
vain  for  an  opportunity  of  sendmg  in  his  fire- 
ships,  or  assisting  his  beleaguered  countrymen. 
The  island  itself  was  accessible  only  at  a  single 
point  on  the  west  side,  which  was  defended  by 
a  battery  of  three  guns,  manned  by  two  hun- 
dred men  under  General  Anagnostoras^  with^ 
three  hundred  Ilydriote  sailors  to  work  the 
guns.  The  little  garrison  defended  itself  for 
long  with  heroic  couraee ;  but  fifty  vessels  of 
war  surrounded  it^  and  by  landing  one  body 
of  troops  after  another,  at  length  succeeded  in 
overpowering  it.  They  were  all  slain,  bravely 
combating  to  the  last:  Anagnostoras  and  So- 
hahini,  the  Ilydriote  commanders,  were  found 
among  the  thickest  of  the  slain.  The  brie  of 
Psamado  remained  in  the  harbor  of  the  island' 
to  bring  away  its  captain,  the  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato. The  boat  sent  for  this  purpose,  how- 
ever, was  sunk  by  the  multitude  which  crowd- 
ed in,  and  Psamado,  left  on  the  shore  grievously 
wounded,  was  last  seen  with  one  hand  waving 
his  cap  to  encourage  his  crew,  with  the  other 
brandishing  his  cimeter  in  the  face  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  condition  of  the  briff  itself  seemed 
now  altogether  desperate,  for  after  having  lost 
half  its  crew,  it  had  to  fight  its  way  with  only 
eighteen  guns  through  the  enemy's  fleet  of  fifty 
sail,  mounting  fifteen  hundred  I  But  then  was 
seen  what,  in  circumstances  the  most  hopeless^ 
human  heroism  can  effect.  With  consummate 
skill  and  undaunted  courage,  the  crew,  disdain- 
ing all  summonses  to  surrender,  succeeded  in 
steering  their  devious  course  through  the  forest 
of  their  enemies'  masts,  and  bore  to  Hydra,  with 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  still  flying,  the  intel- 
ligence of  a  disaster  which  had  inflicted  a  great- 
er loss  on  that  island  than  they  had  sustained 
in  the  four  preceding  campaigns.  What  mainly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  brig  in  this 
marvelous  action,  was  the  knowl-  ij^^nn.Hlst. 
edge  which  the  enemy  had  of  the  res-  vm.  407, 
olution  of  the  crew  to  blow  her  up  409 ;  Gor- 
rather  than  be  token,  which  deterred  ^J»  »i-  ^* 
them  from  coming  to  close  quarters.^ 

The  capture  of  Sphacteria  determined  the 
fate  of  Navarino  in  the  days  of  Ibra-        j^s 
him,  as  it  had  done  in  those  of  Per-  capture  of 
icle&     Ibrahim  next  directed  his  ef-  Navarino. 
forts  against  Zanchio,  a  castle  in  the  ***y  **• 
bay  inside  of  the  island,  situated  on  a  sandy 
tongue  of  land,  and  garrisoned  by  nine  hun- 
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dred  men.  After  a  gallant  reeistance  it  was 
^  .  forced  to  capitalate,  after  the  walls  had 
^^  '  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  loose  stones, 
and  the  terms  were  honorably  observed  by  Ibra- 
him ;  but  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Modon,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  sally,  was  treated  with  every 
indignity,  his  beard  lieinff  plucked  out  by  the 
roots,  and  he  died  in  a  dungeon  some  months 
afterward.  Master  of  this  castle  and  the  isl- 
and, Ibrahim  redoubled  his  efforts  against  Neo 
Oastron,  or  New  Navarino,  the  garrison  of  which 
had  but  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  and  twen- 
ty barrels  of  gunpowder  left.  Haying  exhaust- 
<k1  these,  and  seeing  no  hopes  of  being  relieved 
by  sea,  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  which 
they  did  on  condition  that  they  should  be  trans- 
ported to  Calamata,  under  protection  of  a  French 
and  Austrian  vessel.  Ibrahim  religiously  ob- 
served the  capitulation,  and  the  garrison,  which 
still  consistea  of  eleven  hundred  men,  was  con- 
veyed in  safety  to  the  place  agreed  on.  Forty- 
six  guns  fell  into  Ibrahim's  hands  in  the  place. 
He  treated  the  prisoners  kindly,  and  offered 
>  Gordon  *^®"^  every  inducement  to  enter  his 
tt.  S04,  SOS ;  service ;  but,  to  the  honor  of  the 
Ann.  Hist.  Greeks  be  it  spoken,  not  one  man 
▼iii.  410,       proved  unfaithful  to  his  reliffion  and 

Although  the  Greek  fleet  were  not  able  to 
194  prevent  the  fall  of  Navarino,  yet 

Naval  Buoenes  they  performed  several  shining 
of tbe  Greek*,  exploits  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
May  13.  lieve  it^  which  presaged  in  a 
manner  the  disaster  so  terrible  to  the  Crescent 
of  which  its  bay  was  destined  to  be  the  theatre. 
On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  Miaulis,  taking 
advantag^e  of  a  favorable  wind,  glided,  with 
twenty-eight  ships,  into  the  channel  between 
the  isles  of  Cabrera  and  Sapienza  and  the  coasts 
and  approached  the  Egyptian  fleet  lyin^  at  an- 
chor under  the  walls  of  Modon.  ETeeping  the 
enemy  in  check  with  part  of  his  squadron,  Mi- 
aulis launched,  with  the  aid  of  the  rest,  six  of 
his  fireships  against  the  ships  in  the  roads. 
They  proved  entirely  successful  One  of  them 
ffrappled  the  Asia,  of  fifty-four  guns;  others 
ustened  on  two  corvettes  and  three  brigs  of 
twenty-four  guns  each,  all  of  which,  with 
twenty  transports,  were  in  flames  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  totally  consumed.  The  burning 
▼essel%  which  cast  a  broad  light  over  the  bay, 
were  drifted  into  the  harbor,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  utmost  exertions  that  Ibrahim  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  remainder  of  the  fleet, 
and  all  the  stores  and  magazines  of  the  army 
which  were  there  deposited,  from  destruc- 
•  An.  Hist.  *ioD*.  -Ajs  it  was,  the  fire  com- 
vm.409,410:  munioated  to  a  large  magazine  of 
Gordon,  li.  provisions  in  the  town,  which  wss 
203,304.         eatirely  consumed.  ■ 

Another  naval  victory  of  still  greater  magni- 

J2J  tude   graced  the  annals  of  the 

Vietoryor'saUi-  Oreek  navy  at  this  period.     On 

loari  over  Che     the  24th  May,  the  Capitan  Pacha 

JqmT  ^""^  PV*^  ^  ***  "^^  *^«  DardaneUes 
with  the  Turkish  s4}nadron,  con- 
sisting^ of  a  ship  of  the  line  of  sixty-six  guns, 
two  frigates,  six  corvettes,  and  fifty  brigs  and 
transports,  many  of  which  bore  the  Auttrian 
eolors.  As  they  had  on  board  a  vast  Quantity 
of  ammunition,  shells,  projectiles^  scaung-lad- 
dars,  and  platforms,  it  was  supposed  their  des- 


tination  was  Hydra  or  Samoa.  In  reality, 
however,  they  were  intended  for  the  siege  of 
Missolonghi,  on  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
which  the  Divan  were  now  intent  Sakhtouri 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Otto- 
man fleet  than  he  set  sail  from  Hydra,  and,  came 
up  with  them  as  they  were  beating  through 
the  straits  between  Andros  and  Eubosa,  and  m- 
stantly  breaking  their  line,  sent  the  dreaded 
fireships  among  them.  Two  of  them  grappled 
the  sixty-six-ffun  ship,  and  blew  her  up,  with 
eight  hundred  men  on  board,  the  whole  treas- 
ure of  the  fleets  and  the  Capitan  Pacha's  flag; 
He  himself  narrowly  escaped,  by  eettinff  into 
a  smaller  vessel  a  rew  minutes  before  the  ex- 

J>losion  took  place.  Another  frigate  of  thirty* 
bur  guns  was  at  the  same  time  burnt  by  the 
fireships  on  the  left  Upon  this  the  Turkish 
fleet  fled  in  all  directions ;  twenty  found  refuge 
in  Carysto  and  Suda,  but  five  Austrian  trans- 
ports were  taken,  with  thirteen  hundred  ba]^ 
rels  of  powder  and  great  military  stores ;  and 
another  corvette,  chased  by  two  Greek  brigs^ 
was  run  ashore  on  the  rooks  of  Syra,  and  burned 
by  her  crew,  who  afterward  surrendered  to  the 
unwarlike  inhabitants  of  the  island.  So  much 
were  the  Greeks  elated  and  the  Turks  depress- 
ed by  these  advantages,  that  the  former  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  Suda,  and  drove  the  Otto- 
man fleet  of  forty  sail  into  the  harbor,  after 
burning  a  fine  corvette  of  twenty-eight  guna 
But  a  storm  having  dispersed  the  Greek  fleet 
the  Capitan  Pacha  weigned  anchor  on  the  28d, 
and  reached  Navarino  on  the  4th  July,  where 
he  disembarked  four  thousand  Alba-  ,  q^^^,„ 
nians,  six  hundred  horse,  and  twelve  go^^  soq7 
hundred  pioneers,  who  proved  of  the  Sll ;  Aon. 
utmost  value  to  the  land  forces  in  the  ^ist.  viu. 
Morea.1  *"* 

By  the  acquisition  of  Navarino,  Ibrahim  had 
secured  an  excellent  base  of  opera- 
tions  resting  on  that  place,  Coron,  gQQeenes  of 
and  Modon,  and  communicating  ibnhlm,  snd 
readily  by  sea  with  his  reserves  in  gallant  reaiat- 
Suda  and  Alexandria.  Having  gain-  JJ^J***'^ 
ed  this  advantage,  his  next  move  was 
to  extend  himself  in  the  interior ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  advanced  against  Arcadia  in  two  eol- 
umna  The  first  succeeded  in  surprising  , 
and  sacking  Arcadia;  but  Ibrahim's  own  ^^  ' 
column,  which  took  the  road  over  the  mountains 
of  Aya,  sustained  a  ruder  encounter.  In  the  pass 
of  Pedimon  they  met  Papa  Flessa,  one  of  the 
bravest  chiefii  of  the  Morea,  who,  although  de- 
serted by  eight  hundred  of  his  troops,  nobly 
stood  his  ff round,  like  another  Leonidas,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  resolute  men.  They 
long  made  good  the  pass,  and  repulsed  all  the 
attacks  of  the  Mussulmans,  ten  times  more  nu- 
merous; until  at  length  Ibrahim,  drawing  his 
eimeter,  himself  headed  a  general  charge  of  his 
Arabs  on  the  Greeks^  whose  ammunition  was 
now  exhausted.  In  the  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  which  ensued  with  sabres,  bay- 
onets, and  the  but-ends  of  muskets,  all  the 
Greeks  were  slain  except  two,  who,  severely 
wounded,  passed  for  dead  among  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  countrymen.  The  corpses  were 
assembled  in  a  heap  by  the  victo-  ,  o«,ion,  li. 
nous  Arabs,  who  cut  off  the  heads  si5,  sitf ;  An. 
of  their  antagonists:'  on  their  tu-  Hist.  vlii.  41ft, 
mnlus,  as  on  that  of  their  prede-  *^^- 
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eeasoTS  at  Tb«nnopyl»,  might  be  placed  the 

well-known  lines — 

**  Go,  stranger,  and  at  Laoedcmon  tell 
That  bere,  obedient  to  her  laws,  we  fell." 

After  this  success,  the  army  of  Ibrahim  was 
]27.  mustered  to  ascertain  its  strength, 
Farther  sue-  with  a  view  to  future  operations. 
^^^  J  It  was  found  to  consist  of  seven 
eapiuieor'^  thousaQd  eight  hundred  combat- 
Tripoiiiza.  ants,  the  remains  of  fifteen  thou- 
June  20.  g^nd  who  had  landed  in  the  Morea ; 
to  such  a  degree  had  sickness,  famine,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Greeks  diminished  his  formidable 
battalions.  Ibrahim,  however,  was  not  a  man 
to  halt  in  the  career  of  success;  and,  profiting 
by  the  terror  which  his  victories  had  mspired, 
he  resolved  to  push,  his  advantaja^es  to  the  ut- 
most^ and  advance  upon  Tripoktza.  Coloco- 
troni,  on  his  side,  had  collected  seven  thousand 
mountaineers^  with  whom  he  tried  to  arrest  the 
enemy  in  the  defiles.  After  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, however,  Ibrahim  succeeded  in  turning 
the  Greeks,  and  forcing  them  to  abandon  their 
posts;  and  the  road  to  Tripolitza  being  now 
open,  Colocotroni  sent  orders  to  the  inhabitants 
to  bum  their  houses  and  evacuate  the  place, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Egyptians  without  resistance  on 
the  28a.  Having  placed  a  earrison  there,  and 
given  his  troops  a  rew  hours  rest^  Ibrahim  con- 
tinued his  march  toward  Napoli  di  Romania. 
From  a  lofty  point  of  the  road  he  caught  a  view 
of  Hydra,  ana,  stretching  out  his  hand,  exclaim- 
ed, "Ah!  little  England,  how  long  wilt  thou 
escape  me?"  So  rapid  was  his  march,  so  unex- 
pected his  approach,  that  no  preparations  had 
Deen  made  in  the  capital  for  defense ;  and  had 
he  at  once  advanced  to  the  gates,  he  would  in 
all  probability  have  made  himself  master  of  it 
Ipsuanti,  however,  took  post  with  two  hundred 

Y  AK  ^^^  ^^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  important  position 
JoniiSS.  ^^  ^y,.  f^i^^  ^jjere  the  chief  maea- 

zines  of  the  government  were  placed,  and  de- 
fended it  with  such  resolution  that  the  Arabs 
were  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  Napoli  was  saved.  Ibrahim, 
nndine  that  his  eoup-de-main  on  the  capital 
had  faded,  and  not  being  in  sufficient  strength 
>OoHon  ii.  ^  attempt  its  reduction  in  form, 
S16, 219  :'An.  turned  aside  to  Argos,  which  was 
Hist.  Yiii.  416,  burned  and  abandoned  at  his  ap- 
**••  proach.* 

When  Ibrahim  made  his  dash  at  Napoli  di 
1^  Romania,  Colocotroni  and  the  other 
FTMh  defeat  chiefs  of  the  Morea  assembled  with 
of !*>•  Gro«k».  twelve  thousand  men  in  his  rear, 
.  .  ^**^  *  Tiew  to  cut  oflf  his  com- 
miunicRtion  with  Navarino.  As  he  was  without 
magazines,  and  the  country  was  entirely  wasted, 
they  hoped  to  reduce  him  to  the  necessity  of 
capttulatinff,  as  they  had  done  Dramalis'  men 
two  years  befoi%.  But  they  soon  found  they 
had  a  very  different  enemy  to  deal  with  from 
his  confused  rabble  of  Osmanii  horsemen.  The 
Greek  generals  stood  firm  at  Tricorphie,  through 
which  Ibrahim  required  to  pass  in  his  retreat, 
and  this  brought  on  a  general  action.  It  was 
long  contested  with  the  utmost  bravery  on  both 
sides;  but  at  length  a  bodv  of  horse  having  ap- 
peared in  the  rear  of  Tnoorphie,  and  getting 
into  the  rear  of  the  Corinthians,  they  took  to 
flight,  and  their  rout  drew  after  it  ^at  of  the 


whole  army.  Four  hundred  were  slain  on  the 
spot,  including  thirteen  chiefs  of  note,  and  eight 
hundred  made  prisoners.  Old  Colocotroni  him- 
self after  having  done  all  he  could  to  rally  his 
men,  with  difficulty  saved  himself  on  a  bag- 
gage-mule. Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by 
this  victory,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Morea 
never  again  ventured  to  face  the  £g}'ptian8  in 
the  open  field ;  and  such  was  the  ascendency 
which  they  had  acc^uired,  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  218^  Ipsilanti's  corps,  four  thou- 
sand  strong,  dispersed  at  the  sight  of  ^ 
an  Egyptian  battalion  and  a  few  horsemen. 
After  tills,  the  campaign,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  in  the  Morea,  was  at  an  end,  as  the  Greek 
chiefs  never  ventured  again  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  large  bodies ;  but  they  occupied  the  mount- 
ains^ and  cut  off  several  Arab  detachments 
which  were  ravaging  the  plains,  from  which 
Ibrahim,  after  burning  the  nouses,  drove  away 
the  inhabitants  as  slaves  without  mercy.  A 
market  was  opened  at  Modon  for  the  sale  of 
captives  of  both  sexes,  who  were  crowded  in 
dungeons,  loaded  with  irons,  unmercifully 
beaten  by  their  guards,  and  often  murdered 
in  pure  wanton  cruelty  during  the  night. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  severity  with  which 
they  were  treated,  that,  in  compare  i  Gordon  ii. 
ison  of  it,  the  old  Turkish  system  919,  &S5 :  An. 
of  beheading  or  blowing  from  the  J^*;  J/*j-  4*®» 
mouth  of  a  gun  every  male  prisoner  tronl»i  dS?*" 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  might  patch,  July  8 
be  considered  as  merciful.'  (*®)»  l^**« 

While    these  successes   were    shaking   the 
Greek  power  in  the  Morea,  and  es-        j^^ 
tablishmg  Ibrahim  in  a  solid  manner  commenoe- 
in  that  peninsula,  Redschid  Pacha  mentofthe 

had  commenced  his  operations  be-  I?2?fJ!?!!P 
-        - ...      ,       ,  .        J  *1,    .  01  Missolon- 

fore  MiBsolonghi,  and  that  memor-  g^i^  ^^^  do- 
able siege  had  begun  which  has  scripiion  of 
given  that  town  a  name  beside  J®R*^' 
Numantia  and  Sar^gossa  in  the  ^^ 
archives  of  the  human  race.  Redschid,  whose 
manners  were  as  popular  as  his  abilities  were 
distinguished,  established  himself  at  Janina 
early  in  January,  where  he  began  payincr 
assiduous  court  to  the  Albanians,  many  of 
whoni  he  induced  to  join  his  standard.  Deem- 
ing himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  undertake 
the  siege,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Misso- 
longhi  on  the  17th  April.  That  town,  built  on 
the  edge  of  a  marshy  plain,  bounded  by  the 
hills  of  ZygoB^  is  protected  toward  the  sea  by 
shallow  laeoons,  extending  ten  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  five  miles  broad,  and,  like  the  laguna 
of  Venice,  navigable,  save  in  a  few  tortuous 
channels,  only  in  the  flat-bottomed  boats  of  the 
natives,  who  derive  abundant  wealth  from  the 
produce  of  their  ample  fisheries.  The  main 
channel  to  the  sontli  is  commanded  by  the 
mud-bank  and  blockhouse  of  Vassalidi ;  those 
to  the  north  by  the  fortified  islets  of  Poros  and 
Anatolicon.  Under  Lord  Bvron's  direction 
(who  unhappily  died  on  April  19,  1824),  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  funds  his  generosity  con- 
tributed, the  Greeks  had  applied  themselves 
diligently  to  strengthening  Uie  fortifications  of 
the  place,  and  something  like  bastions,  ravelins^ 
and  lunettes  had  been  constructed  in  advance 
of  the  mud  rampart  faced  with  stone,  which, 
with  a  ditch  in  front,  constituted  the  ^ole 
original  protection  of  the  place.    Bat  they 
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were  far  from  being  complete ;  for  the  entire 
artillery  mounted  on  the  fortress,  exclusive  of 
those  on  Yassalidi  and  Aoatolicon,  was  only 
forty-eight  guns  and  four  howitzers.     But  the 

farrisoQ  swelled  to  five  thousand  fighting  men 
y  the  influx  of  the  armed  peasants  flying  be- 
fore the  approach  of  the  Turks^  and,  directed 
by  Nothi  Boszaris  and  Niketas,  was  animated 
by  the  best  spirit ;  and,  recollecting  with  con- 
scious pride  its  successful  defense  during  the 
1  fiani         ^^^  Biege,  anticipated  nothing  but 
ii  im^yi   triumph  from  the  result  of  the  seo- 
ond.' 
For  ten  days  after  the  arriyal  of  the  Turks, 
ISO         ^°^  operations  on  both  sides  con- 
Firat  opera-   sisted  of  petty  skirmishes  only ;  but 
tionsofthe    on  the  1th  May  the  first  parallel 
^^'j  ^t^  opened  at  the  distance  of  six 

»g,  Jane,  hundred  paces  from  the  east  of  the 
town.  During  the  remainder  o{ 
May  and  June,  Redschid,  who  had  by  no  means 
the  skill  in  sieges  of  Marlborough  or  Berwick, 
continued  to  push  his  approaches  under  an  in- 
Jnlv  2  <^cs^i^t  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  place. 
^  *  On  the  2d  July  the  besieged  sprung  a 
mine,  and,  sallying  out^  gained  considerable 
success,  and  took  seven  standards ;  but  a  week 
Jni  10  ^^^  their  hopes  were  cruelly  dashed 
'  '  by  the  appearance  of  the  Capitan  Pacha 
in  the  bay  witn  fifty-five  sail,  carrying  ^ye 
thousand  men,  and  great  stores  of  siege  equi- 
page, which,  notwithstanding  the  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  the  conflicts  in  the  Archipelago, 
he  had  contrived  to  bring  through.  Animated 
by  this  reinforcement,  the  siege  was  prosecuted 
with  redoubled  activity;  and  although  they 
bravely  repulsed  several  assaults,  the  situation 
of  the  garrison  was  by  the  middle  of  July  well- 
ni^h  desperate  from  want  of  pix) visions.  Their 
only  hope  was  in  the  Hellenic  marine,  which 
Julv  29  ^^  length  made  its  appearance  on  tlie 
29th  under  Sakhtoun  and  Miaulis. 
Apprehensive  that  the  Greeks  would  succeed 
in  throwing  supplies  into  the  place,  the  Turkish 
commander  resolved  on  an  immediate  assault, 
j^  a  which  was  delivered  on  Au^st  2.  For 
two  hours  and  a  half  a  temble  fire  of 
all  arms  was  kept  up  on  the  breaches,  a  mine 
having  been  sprung  under  a  battery,  and  the 
Turks  advanced  in  five  columns  with  such 
resolution  that  twenty  standai'ds  were  planted 
on  the  ruins  of  the  work.  The  Greeks,  how- 
'Gonlon  *v^r,  returned  to  the  charge,  bayo- 
ii.235,2a&;  neted  all  the  Turks  who  had  got  in, 
Ann.  niat.  and  ultimately  repulsed  the  assault 
^-  4^  at  all  points,  with  a  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  men  to  the  besiegers.' 
This  success  was  followed  by  an  advantage 
Ijj  •  still  more  important,  gained  next 
Raising' of  day  at  sea.  Notwithstanding  their 
the  blockade  great  inferiority  offerees,  the  Greeks, 
2i**W°*'*°'  f®^ ^y  Miaulis  and Sakhtouri, boldly 
Ang.  3."^^  advanced  against  the  Turkish  fleet; 
and  after  exchanging  a  few  broad- 
sides, three  fireships  made  a  dash  at  the  Capi- 
tan Pacha.  He  was  so  terrified  at  their  ap- 
proach that  he  crowded  all  sail  to  escape ;  the 
whole  fleet  followed  his  example,  and  such  was 
the  general  terror  that,  in  passing  Zante  on  the 
5th  May,  they  hauled  their  wind  to  avoid  an 
encounter  with  seven  Greek  brigs,  itnd  never 
ceased  their  flight  till  they  found  shelter  in  the 


harbor  of  Alexandria.  Encouraged  by  this 
brilliant  success,  and  entirely  reiieyed  from 
want  by  the  supplies  which  the  Greek  fleet 
threw  m  on  the  following  day,  the  garrison 
concerted  a  general  attack  on  the  Turkish  lines 
with  the  commanders  of  the  squadron.  The 
Greek  launches^  accordingly,  well  manned, 
entered  the  lagoons  by  the  Yassalidi  channel, 
captured  five  Turkish  boats,  and  drove  Jussuf 
Pacha  himself  ashore.  At  the  same  time  fifteen 
hundred  chosen  men  made  a  sally  from  the 
town,  carried  four  batteries  by  as-  j  q^ 
sault,  and  returned  to  their  walls,  11.280,23}; 
after  a  bloody  contest  of  four  hours,  Ann.  Hist.* 
with  arms,  twelve  standards,  and  Jj**-  *^* 
some  hundred  prisoners.* 

This  succession  of  adverse  events  made  no 
impression  on  the  stern  and  resolute        .^   . 
soul  of  Redschid  Pacha.     Having  Attack  on 
failed  in  taking  the  town  either  by  tbe  town  by 
famine  or  assault,  he  resolved  upon  ■  'J*?"" J 
a  plan  akin  to  that  by  which  Alex-  SJ2. 
ander  reduced  Tyre  in  ancient,  and 
Richelieu,  Rochelle  in  modem  times.    He  bc- 
ffan  constructing  a  vast  mound  of  earth,  which 
ne  pushed  forward  from  his  lines  toward  the 
Franklin  battery.    It  was  soon  one  hundred 
and  sixty  yards  long  and  twelve  broad,  and 
entirely  bestrode  the  intervening  gulf;  and  the 
advanced  end  of  it  beins  higher  Uian  the  bat- 
tery, his  troops  commanded  it,  and,  firing  down, 
slew  nine  Greeks.    The  battery  thus  became 
untenable,  and  the  Turks  effected  a  lodgment 
in  it,  where  they  immediately  intrenched  them- 
selves.   The  Greeks  upon  this  retrenched  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  battery,  and  for 
fifteen  days  both  parties  labored  assiduously  in 
lading  sandbags,  fascines,  and  gabions^   and 
heightening   their    respective   bulwarks.     At 
length,  however,  the  T^rks  solidly  established 
themselves  in  the  Franklin  battery,  and,  sink- 
ing three  mines,  threatened  to  blow  up  the 
inner  retrenchments.    The  Greeks,  see-   .       _ 
ing  that  if  this  was  done  they  would     ^' 
soon  be  masters  of  the  place,  prepared  a  fou- 
gass  with  three  of  their  largest  bombs  under 
the  head  of  the  sap,  which  they  fired   .      ,. 
on   the   81st    The   explosion,  which     "^' 
was  very  violent,  was  tne  signal  for  a  general 
rush  of  the  Greeks  into  the  tottery,  which  was 
as  stoutly  defended  by  the  Turks.     At  length, 
after  a  bloody  contest,  which  lasted  till  mid- 
nighty  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  bastion 
was  taken  and  retaken  seven  times^  it  finally 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris-  ,  Qor^og 
tians,  who  not  only  regained  their  ti.337,23i; 
own  work,  but  destroyed  the  entire  Ann.  Hist, 
head  of  the  mound,  by  which  it  had  ][JjJ-  *^* 
been  so  seriously  endangered.' 

Though  the  losses  of  the  besieged  during  the 
last  month  in  these  repeated  and  san-      133 
guinary  assaults  had  been  very  severe,  a  thinl 
yet  they  had  been  nearly  made  up  by  auanlt  la 
supplies  of  men  from  the  country,  the  reptt***!- 
communication  with  which  was  still  kept  open, 
and,  since  the  naval  blockade  had  been  raised, 
by  succors  thrown  in  by  sea.    In  the  beginning 
of  S<^ptember  the  garrison  was  still  four  thou- 
sand strong,  and  fourteen  thousand  rations  were 
daily  distributed  to  them  and  their  families. 
The  losses,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  besiegers 
had  been  fully  as  great  as  those  of  the  besiege^ 
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and  it  was  hard  to  say  which  stood  in  the 
taiost  periloQs  situation,  for  the  mountaineers 
hang  in  rear  of  the  Ottoman  army,  and  on  the 
least  reverse  their  hostility  might  be  expected 
to  be  most  formidable.  The  Greek  journals 
were  already  raising  the  shout  of  victory,  and 
anticipating  the  speedy  abandonment  of  the 
■lege  Dy  Redschid  Pacha,  and  with  a  command- 
er of  less  resolution  and  firmness  this  would 
probably  have  been  the  case ;  but  he  was  not 
less  persevering  than  his  opponents— difficulties 
only  the  more  strongly  roused  his  ardent  soul. 
With  incredible  diligence  he  asain  collected  his 
scattered  materials,  and  pushed  forward  his 
SmttiL  91  ™^^®  *  second  time  toward  the  Frank- 
^^  lin  battery.  Again  the  Greeks  worked 
out  a  mine  under  its  head,  which  they  loaded 
with  a  fougass,  and  exploded  when  the  Turks 
were  within  the  bastion.  The  battery,  the  head 
of  the  mole,  and  a  crowd  of  Mohammedans  upon 
it,  were  at  once  blown  into  the  air:  a  storm  of 
grape  and  musketry  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  front  of  the  column,  and  the  re- 
I  Qo^oQ  mainder  took  to  flight,  leaving  twelve 
ii.  530,340;  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  their  num- 
AnD.  Hist,  ber  slain  or  badly  wounded  on  the 
viii.  480      niound.1 

Such  was  the  loss  of  Redschid  Pacha  in  these 
desperate  assaults,  that  his  army, 

Critical  poai-  ^7  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  October,  had  dwin- 
tion  of  the  died  to  three  thousand  men,  a  force 
Turks,  and  not  larger  than  that  of  the  besieged. 
SXlSSi.  Withdrawing,  therefore,  entirely  his 
ad  vanced  works,  he  merely  strength- 
ened his  lines  round  his  magazines,  m  order  to 
maintain  his  ground  near  tlie  place  till  the  re- 
tiiin  of  spring  enabled  the  Capitan  Pacha  to 
bring  him  reinforcements.  The  Greeks  were 
in  the  highest  spirits ;  their  cruisers  were  con- 
stantly in  sight ;  not  an  enemy's  flag  was  to  be 
seen ;  ample  supplies  of  provisions  were  brought 
in  from  Zante  in  flat-bottomed  boats;  and  they 
were  already  planning  a  combined  attack  by 
sea  and  land  on  the  Turks,  which  the  strength 
of  the  works  erected  by  them  around  their  mag- 
azines alone  prevented  them  from  carrying  into 
effect  But  the  Sultan,  irritated  rather  than 
intimidated  by  this  succession  of  disasters,  and 
re^ardin^^  the  fall  of  Missolonghi  as  an  event 
with  which  the  termination  of  the  Greek  war, 
and  possibly  the  existence  of  his  own  empire, 
was  wound  up,  was  at  the  same  time  making 
the  most  formidable  preparations  for  its  subju- 
gation. He  determined  on  a  combined  attack 
on  the  place  with  the  whole  forces  of  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Barbary.  With  this  view  the  Capi- 
tan Pacha  received  orders  to  put  to  sea  directly 
from  Alexandria,  with  all  the  troops  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt  could  collect,  which  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  Ibrahim,  who  was  to 
bring  up  all  he  could  assemble  from  the  Morea. 
Ten  thousand  infantry,  eight  hundred  regulars, 
and  twelve  hundred  irregulars,  were  embarked 
on  board  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
vessels,  of  which  seventy-nine  were  of  war,  in- 
cluding nine  frigates,  and  with  these  formidable 
forces  he  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Navarino  on 
the  6th  November.  Meanwhile  Ibrahim,  with 
four  thousand  men,  proceeding  toward  Misso- 
longhi by  land,  forced  with  heavy  loss  the 
marshes  of  the  Alphcus,  and  fighting  aU  the 
way,  often  at  great  disadvant^e,  at  length 


united  his  forces  to  those  of  Redschid  in  the 
middle  of  December.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks 
on  their  side  had  also  received  a  reinforcement 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  large  supplies  of 

Provisions    and    ammunition,    which    Miaulis 
rought  up,  and  with  great  skill  and  valor 
threw  in,  despite  the  Turkish  blockade.    This 
so  raised  their  spirits  that  they  anxiously  ex- 
pected the  general  assault  with  which  ,  .      „. 
they  were  threatened  from  the  com-  yuj.  437. 
bined  forces  of  Turkey  and  Fgypt,  Gordon,  U. 
now  mustering  twenty-five  thousand  UJ»  ?**i«- 
land  troops,  besides  the  sea  forces.*         ' "' 

During  t'  ese  prolonged  operations  the  gar- 
rison of  Missolonghi  had  evinced       ^^ 
the  most  unshaken  fortitude.    Be-  Heroic  spirit 
tween    sickness,    famine,   and    the  of  tbe  gani- 
sword,  they  had  buried  fifteen  hun-  ■®°' 
dred  of  their  number;  the  town  was  in  ruins, 
the  walls  and  bastions  breached  in  almost  every 
quarter,  and  the  strength  of  the  survivors  of 
the  garrison  exhausted  by  incessant  watching 
and  combating:  for  nine  months ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  supplies  they  had  received,  provisions  were 
again  Decomine  scarce,  and  thcjr  were  threat- 
ened with  the  horrors  of  famine  in  addition  to 
their  other  calamities.    Yet  even  in  these  dcs- 

J>erate  circumstances  they  had  never  flinched 
or  an  instant — not  a  thought  of  surrender  had 
ever  crossed  their  minds ;  the  standard  of  the 
Cross  waved  as  proudly  on  their  ruined  ram- 
parts as  ever  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  their 
triumph  and  festivity.  As  far  as  their  eyes 
could  reach,  the  sea  was  covered  with  Mussul- 
man pendants ;  and  the  daily  increasing  num- 
ber of  batteries  and  field-works  in  the  plain, 
studded  with  the  wreck  of  the  siege,  gave  fear- 
ful note  of  the  preparations  makine  against 
them ;  while  a  priest,  two  women,  and  several 
children,  impaled  alive  in  front  of  the  besiegers* 
lines,  told  but  too  plainly  the  fate  which  awaited 
themselves  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
ruthless  enemies.  Yet  even  in  these  awful  cir- 
cumstances, and  when^  threatened  with  an  as- 
sault from  twenty  thousand  ferocious  barbari- 
ans, they  had  the  resolution  to  refuse  an  offer 
of  capitulation,  even  when  transmit-  ^ 
ted  by  a  British  naval  oflicer,  whose  jjm  32a.*  * 
vessel  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay.* 

The  whole  of  February  and  Slarch  was  spent 
in  a  succession  of  conflicts,  at  differ-        135. 
ent  outworks,  between  the  contend-  Progress  of 
ing  parties,  in  which,  though  success  the  Turks, 
was  various,  and  the  besieged  always  combated 
with  the  most  heroic  courage,  the  scales  upon 
the  whole  preponderated  in  favor  of  the  besieg- 
ers.   The  islet  of  Yassalidi  was  first 
stormed,  the  battery  of  Dolma  next     ^^ 
can*ied,  and  at  lengtli  the  garrison  of  Anatoli- 
con,  having  exhausted  all  their  means  of  defense, 
capitulated,  and  were  conveyed  to  Arta,  stipu- 
lating only  for  their  lives.    The  convent  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  a  fortified  post  half  a  mile  to  the 
southeast  of  Missolonghi,   was  next 
carried,  after  a  frightful  assanlt,  in  »**"^  "• 
which  one  thousand  Turks  and  Arabs  fell,  and 
their  dead  bodies  floated  about  in  the  lagunss, 
and  literally  stained  their  watera  with  blood. 
Such  was  tne  consternation  of  the  Moslems  at 
this  bloody  conquest,  that  if  the  besieged  had 
thought  fit  to  evacuate  the  place  the  fol-       „  . 
lowing  night  they  would  have  encouA-    ^    ' 
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tered  no  oppositioa  But  they  were  eiutaiDed 
amidst  all  their  disasters  bv  tlieir  heroic  spirit^ 
,  Ann  Hi>t  ^°^  entertained  hopes  of  being  re- 
ix. 411,419;  lieved  by  the  Greek  fleet;  so  they 
Gordon,  ii.  held  by  their  rained  and  blood- 
**6, 259.       stained  battlements.* 

In  this  hope,  however,  they  were  disappoint- 
ed.  Miaulis,  witn  the  Greek  flotil- 
NoWe  final  re-  >■»  consisting  of  forty  sail,  hove  in 
■otation  of  the  sight,  and  by  means  of  a  narrow 
ganiaon.  creek  concealed  by  reeds  contrived 
April  13.  ^  communicate  willi  the  garrison, 

from  whom  he  learned  their  extreme  distress. 
But  the  force  of  the  Turks  was  such  as  to  ex- 
elude  the  possibility  of  a  direct  attack ;  and  he 
had  not  sufficient  small  craft  to  force  his  pas- 
sage, now  that  Vassalidi  was  lost,  up  to  the 
town;  he  was  forced  to  write  to  Napoli  for 
more  small  craft  to  execute  his  project    But 
ere  he  could  do  so  the  fate  of  Missolonghi  was 
decided;  the  last  act  of  the  glorious  tragedy 
bad  arrived.    Since  the  1st  April  no  rations  had 
been  distributed;  the  firing  had  driven  away 
every  kind  of  fish,  and  the  people  subsisted  on 
cats,  rats,  raw  hides,  and  sea-weed.     But  even 
these  deplorable  resources  were  ere  long  ex- 
hausted ;  absolute  famine  stared  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  the 
face ;  the  earth  was  strewed  with  the  wounded, 
the  sick,  the  famished,  and  the  dying,  for  whom 
there  was  neither  food,  nor  beds,  nor  medicines, 
nor  assistance.    Three  days  more,  and  not  a 
living  soul  would  remain  within  the  walls  from 
absolute  famine.     Yet  even  in  these  desperate 
.    „„   circumstances   they  again   refused  to 
^       *  capitulate  on   the  same  t^rms  which 
Anatolicon  had  accepted,  and  determined  that 
if  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  jplac^  it 
should  be  with  arms  in  their  hands.    They  re- 
solved on  the  desperate  attempt  to  cut  their 
way  through    the   enemy's   lines   with    their 
wives  and  children,   and   if  they  could   not 
s  Gordon,      escape^   at  least  die  with  arms  in 
li.  239,  901 ;  their    hands»   combating  for   their 
^»"J- H»ft-    religion,   their  country,  and  their 
Ix.  419, 414.  hearths.' 

Between  the  10th  and  20th  April  great  num- 
I3g         hers  of  persons  in  the  town  died  of 
Greek  plan    famine  and  the  rapid  diminution  of 
of  a  general  the  miserable  means  of  subsistence 
^f"^^'  proved  that  the  desperate  attempt 

could  no  longer  be  delayed.  An  attempt  of 
Colonel  Fabvier  to  disturb  the  besiegers  in  rear, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men  from  Attica^was  de- 
feated. Miaulis  in  vain  strove  to  foroe\he  mar- 
itime blockade  with  a  third  of  the  forces  of  hb 
opponents.  In  these  cifcnmstances  a  census 
was  taken  of  the  remaining  inhabitants,  and  it 
was  found  there  were  three  thousand  .men  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  a  thousand  unfit  to  wield 
them,  and  five  thousand  women  and  children. 
It  was  a^eed  that  the  sortie  should  take  place 
on  the  night  of  the  22d,  and  be  executed  in  tJie 
following  manner:  The  three  thousand  fighting 
men,  with  all  the  convalescents,  were  to  throw 
themselves  headlong  on  the  besiegers'  lines, 
force  a  way  through,  and  open  a  passage  for 
the  non-combatants,  women,  and  children ;  and 
then  the  whole,  issuing  silently  from  the  east- 
ern face  of  the  rampart,  shonid  lie  prostrate  till 
they  received  a  signal  from  their  mends  with- 
out: they  were  then  to  break  into  two  divi- 


sions, each  headed  by  fifteen  hundred  fi ghtins 
men,  and  endeavor  to  force  their  way  through 
Ibrahim's  camp^  and  reunite  in  a  j  Gordon 
vineyard  a  league  and  a  half  from  it.  S60,  96] ; 
Missolonghi,  and  pursue  their  way  Ann.  Hist, 
together  toward  Salona.^  ^**  ^^*»  ^^** 

This  extraordinary  and  heroic  attempt  met 
with  a  success  which  could  hardly        .^ 
have  been  anticipated.    The  women  commence- 
generally  put  on  male  attire,  and  mem  of  the 
carried  pistols  and  daggers  in  their  yjjf'aj 
girdles,  and  weapons  were  given  to     ^ 
such  of  the  boys  as  had  strength  to  use  them. 
The  gunners  were  ordered  to  spike  and  over- 
turn their  guns  before  leaving  the  ramparts. 
The  hopes  of  the  besieged  were  high,  and  their 
courage  equal  to  any  trial ;  but  the  difficulties 
they  had  to  encounter  were  much  greater  than 
haa  been  anticipated,  owing  to  a  Bulgarian  de- 
serter having  revealed  the  design  to  Ibrahim, 
who  made  every  disposition  to  frustrate  it   At 
the  appointed  nour,  the  garrison,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  assembled  at  night,  crossed 
the  moat  in  silence,  and  lay  quiet,  with  their 
faces  on  the  earth,  on  the  opposite  bank.    Pres- 
ently, however,  the  nailing  of  the  bridges  ovejt 
the  moaty  and  the  wailing  of  the  women  and 
children  at  leaving  their  homes,  attracted  Ibral- 
him's  attention  to  the  quarter  where  the  sortie 
was  to  be  made,  and  a  violent  fire  of  ^rape  and 
musketry  was  directed  against  it,  which  killed 
and  wounded  several.    For  an  hour  they  lay 
prostrate  in  the  dark  under  this  calling  fire^ 
waiting  for  a  signal  from  Earaiskaski  without^ 
who  had  been  warned  of  the  project,  and  was 
to  aid  it  by  an  attack  on  the  besiegers'  lines 
with  his  Albanians ;  but  none  such  was  heard, 
and  at  length  their  situation  became  intoler- 
able, and  further  suspense  impossible.   A  bright 
moon  shone  forth,  light  whispers  ran  through 
the  ranks^  and  up  they  sprang  with  a  loud  shout^ 
"  On,  onl    Deatn  to  the  barbarians!"    The  on- 
set was  irresistible.     Neither  ditch  nor  breast- 
work, the  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  nor  the 
bayonets  of  the  Arabs»  could  resist  the  deft- 
perate  shock.    In  a  few  minutes  the  trenches 
were  passed,  the  infantry  broken,  the  batteriea 
silenced,  and  the  artillerymen  slaughtered  at 
their  guns.  A  wide  opening  was  made  in  the  be- 
siegers' lines,  through  which  the  helpless  crowd 
in  rear  immediately  began  to  pour  in  ,  Q^f^n 
great  numbers,  and  sanguine  hopes  u.  862, 963; 
were  entertained  that  the  passage  Ann.  Hist, 
was  secured  and  the  danger  over."     '*•  ^**»  *^*' 
In  this  hope,  however,  they  were  disappoint- 
ed.    In  the  enthusiasm  of  victoiy,         140. 
the  warriors,  instead  of  dividing  into  lasne  ofUhs 
two  columns,  as  they  had  been  or-  "ortie. 
dered,  pushed  across  the  plain  in  one  solid  mas^ 
and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  a  body  of 
five  hundred  Mohammedan  horse  who  tried  to 
obstruct  them.    The  cavalry,  however,  fell  on 
the  unarmed  multitude  in  rear,  and  cut  manv 
to  pieces.     In  the  confusion,  a  cry  arose,  "Back 
to  the  batteries  I"  and  great  numbers  rushed  in 
wild  despair  again  to  the  town,  which  they 
entered  at  the  saiAe  time  as  the  besiegers,  who 
were  now  rushing  in  on  all  sides.    A  general 
massacre  immediately  commenced  of  all  who 
were  found  within  the  walls ;  and  the  universal 
consternation  was  increased  at  midnight  by 
the  blowing  up  of  the  grand  powder-magasine 
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under  the  bastion  of  Bozzaris,  which  'was  fired 
by  the  Greeks,  and  desti*oyed  several  hundred 
Turks  who  had  crowded  into  it  Indeed,  such 
was  the  desperation  with  which  the  Grec'ks 
foufi^ht,  that  the  loss  of  the  Turks  in  that  awful 
niffht  was  fully  equal  to  their  own.  Of  the 
column  which  issued,  eighteen  hundred,  in- 
cluding two  hundred  women,  forced  their  way 
through  every  obstacle,  and,  after  undergoing 
incredible  hardships,  reached  Salona  in  safety, 
where  they  were  received  with  transports  by 
the  inhabitants.  Ibrahim  boasted  that  he  had 
collected  three  thousand  heads^  and  sold  four 
thousand  women  and  children ;  but  great  num- 
bers of  the  latter  were  purchased  and  restored 
to  their  families  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Chris- 
» Gordon  tians,  which  was  strongly  aroused 
II.  204, 2C7 ;  over  all  Europe  by  this  memorable 
Ann.  Hist,  enterprise,  closing,  as  it  did,  a  siege 
Ix.  416,  418.  Qf  immortal  glory.* » 
Thus  fell  Missolonghi ;  but  its  heroic  resist- 
]4I^  ance  had  not  been  made  in  vain. 
Vast  cObcts  It  laid  the'  foundation  of  Greek  in- 
of  the  siege  dependence;  for  it  preserved  that 
ton^hrand  ^^^^ssing  durine  a  period  of  despond- 
gencrd  de-  ence  and  doubt,  when  its  very  cx- 
■pondence  istence  had  come  to  bo  endangered. 
in  Greece,  jjy  drawing  the  whole  forces  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  upon  themselves,  its  heroic 
garrison  allowed  the  nation  to  remain  undis- 
turbed in  other  quarters,  and  prevented  the 
enti  i  >  reduction  of  theMorea,  which  was  threat- 
ened during  the  first  moments  of  consternation 
consequent  on  Ibrahim's  success.  By  holding 
outsolong,  and  with  such  resolute  perseverance, 
they  not  only  inflicted  a  losd  upon  the  enemy 
greater  than  they  themselves  experienced,  but 
superior  to  the  whole  garrison  of  the  place  put 
together.  The  Western  nations  watched  tlie 
struggle  with  breathless  interest,  and  when  at 
last  it  terminated  in  the  daring  sally,  and  the 
cutting  through  of  the  enemy's  lines  oy  a  body 
of  intrepid  men,  fighting  for  them.selves,  their 
wives,  and  children,  the  publio  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds.  It  will  appear  immediately 
that  it  was  this  warm  sympathy  which  mainly 

*  The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  losses  of  the 
Greeks  during  the  siege  and  sortie  by  an  eye-witness : 

Killed  in  the  town 2100 

KUied  in  the  sortie 500 

Men  made  prisoners 150 

Women  killed  1500 

Women  and  children  who  drowned  themselves     800 
Women  and  children  made  prisoners 3400 

8450 
—HUtoire  du  Siige  de  Missolonghi^  76,  84.    Par  M.  Au- 
gustine Fabre. 

The  following  letter,  happily  preserved,  was  written  by 
E.  Meyer,  a  few  days  before  the  sortie : 

"  The  labors  we  arc  undergoing,  and  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  have  hitherto  prevented  my  writing  to  you.  We 
are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  the  most  un- 
clean animals ;  we  suflbr  horribly  l>om  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  disease  adds  much  to  our  calamities.  1740  of  our 
comrades  are  dead ;  100,000  shot  and  shells  have  over- 
turned our  bastions  and  houses ;  we  are  in  want  of  fire- 
wood, and  pinched  by  cold.  It  is  an  exhilarating  specu- 
de  to  behold  the  devotion  of  the  garrison  under  so  many 
privations.  Yet  a  fbw  days,  and  those  heroes  will  be  in- 
corporeal spirits.  In  the  name  of  Nothi  Bozzaris  and  our 
brave  soldiers,  1  declare  to  yoo  that  we  have  sworn  to  de- 
fend Missolonghi  Ibot  by  foot,  to  listen  to  no  capitulation, 
and  to  bury  ourselves  in  its  ruins.  Our  last  hour  ap- 
proaches !  History  will  do  us  justice,  and  posterity  will 
weep  our  mlsfbrtunes.  May  the  relation  I  have  drawn 
up  of  the  siege  survive  me  I'*  The  author  of  this  letter 
was  cut  down  in  the  sortie,  and  his  wife  and  child  taken : 
his  description  of  the  siege  was  lost.— Oobdon,  ii.  SOS. 


contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Philhellenic 
societies  which  had  sprung  up  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  and  ultimately  rendered  public 
opinion  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  the  treaty  of 
July,  the  battle  of  Navariuo,  and  establishment 
of  Greek  independence. 

The  Hellenic  cause  stood  much  in  need  of  the 
breathing-time  and  interest  awaken-  j^^^ 
ed  by  this  memorable  siege,  for  never  Deplorabto 
since  the  commencement  of  the  con-  condition 
test  had  it  been  placed  in  such  dan-  JJ  fhTSfd 
ger  as  at  this  time.  A  feeliug  of  of  1625  and 
despondence  pervaded  all  classes,  opening  of 
arising  from  the  apparently  intermin-  '  ^' 
able  nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  experienced 
inability  of  their  troops  to  withstand  in  the  open 
field  the  disciplined  battalions  which  Ibrahim 
had  now  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  male 
population  of  the  country  was  sorely  reduced 
by  six  campaigns,  which,  however  glorious,  had 
been  attended  with  an  immense  consumption 
of  human  life,  and  money  in  every  department 
was  still  more  aw  anting  than  men.  Consider- 
able loans,  indeed,  had  been  contracted  for  their 
behoof  in  London,  but  very  little  of  the  money 
had  reached  the  Hellenic  shores,  and  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  in  Greece  itself  had  become 
wholly  impossible.  Lord  Cochrane  had,  indeed, 
been  prevailed  on  by  the  Hellenic  committee^ 
and  the  promise  of  £37,000  paid  down,  and 
£20,000  more  when  the  independence  of  the 
coiintry  was  secured,  to  devote  his  splendid 
nautical  talents  to  their  cause;  but  even  his 
vi^or  and  capacity  were  paralyzed  by  the  in- 
cfliciency  or  cupidity  of  inferior  aeents.*  Ihus 
the  weight  of  the  contest  still  fell  with  undi- 
minished force  on  the  Greeks  themselves ;  and 
so  strong  and  general,  in  consequence,  weie  the 
feelings  of  despondency  which  prevailed,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  ,  J^J^  ^^^ 
signed  a  solemn  act,  placing  the  na-  viii.  ii3; 
tion  under  the  absolute  protection  Gordon,  li. 
of  Great  Britain.*!  2T4,977. 

But  meanwhile  the  defense  of  Missolonghi 
stood  the  Greeks  in  ^ood  stead  dur^        j^^. 
lug  the  anxious  period  which  pre-  Commence- 
ceded  and  followed  its  fall.     The  mentofthe 
public  voice  in  England,  France,  and  S^fc^be 
Germany  had  become  so  strong  that  independ- 
it  could  no  longer  be  resisted ;  and  cnce  of 
it  met  with  a  responsive  echo  in  the  Greece, 
breast  of  Mr.  Canning,  whose  ardent  mind,  al- 
ways enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  was 
now  still  more  strongly  impelled  by  obvious 
considerations  of  policy.    The  memorial  of  the 
Hellenic  government  had  requested  that  Prince 
Leopold  of  ^axe-Cobui]|  might  be  appointed 
sovereign  of  Greece.     The  memorial  was  re- 
ceived; and  although  no  immediate  answer  was 
returned,  it  soon  became  evident  how  agreeable 

*  Near  :C400,000  of  Greek  money  was  spent  on  the 
building  of  two  frigates,  and  in  deftvying  the  cost  oi  Lord 
Cochrane's  six  steamboats,  which  ought  to  have  been  at 
Napoli  before  the  end  (tf  1825 ;  whereas  the  first  reached 
Greece  in  September  in  1636,  the  Hellas  frigate  in  Lecem- 
ber  of  that  year.  Lord  Cochrane  in  March,  1827,  a  second 
steamer  in  September,  1837,  and  a  third  and  last  in  Sep- 
tember, 1828.— Gordon,  ii.  276. 

t  "1.  In  virtue  of  the  present  act,  the  Greek  nation 
places  the  sacred  deposit  of  its  libeny,  independence,  and 

B>litical  existence  under  the  absoltUe  protection  of  Great 
ritain. 

*'  2.  The  President  of  the  Council  shall  immediately 
execute  the  present  law.  Napoli,  July  3  (Aug.  1),  1SS5." 
—Arm.  Hist.  viii.  113. 
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the  proposal  was  to  the  British  government 
In  the  beginning  of  January,  1826,  Mr. 
^*^'  *  Stratford  Canning,  nominated  to  the  em- 
l>as8y  at  Constantinople,  had  a  secret  interview 
with  Mavrooordato  in  an  island  near  Hydra,  at 
which  terms  of  accommodation  were  agreed  on 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  These  were 
an  entire  separation  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks 
in  the  revolted  districts,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  Sultan's  supremacy,  on  payment 

STbTSS"'  "*  ®^  *  ^^®^  tribute,  to  be  collected  by 
'  the  Greeks  themselves.* 
The  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
144.  accession  of  Nicholas,  in  the  end  of 
Conclaston  December,  1826,  made  a  great  differ- 
ULi^^J*^*  ence  on  this  question.  Not  only  was 
ikror  of  the  &  formidable  and  persevering  enemy 
Greeks.  to  the  cause  of  Greek  independence 
April  4.  removed  by  that  eveut^  but  his  suc- 
cessor upon  the  throne  might  reasonably  be 
presumed  to  be  actuated  by  very  different  sen- 
timents. Nicholas  was  eminently  national  in 
his  feelings  and  ideas,  and  the  national  object 
of  Russia  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  to 
advance  the  Muscovite  standards  into  Turkey, 
and  place  the  cross  upon  the  dome  of  St  Sophia. 
The  public  feeling  had  been  strongly  manifested 
on  many  occasions:  even  the  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline  and  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  had 
been  unable  to  prevent  a  tumultuous  expression 
of  this  feeling  at  a  great  review  of  the  guards 
in  September,  1824 ;  and  nothing  but  tiie  per- 
sonal weight  and  known  opinions  of  the  old 
Emperor  had  prevented  the  public  voice  mani- 
festmg  itself  in  a  way  still  more  serious  and 
unmistakable.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  new  Emperor  would  any  longer  resist  the 
national  voice,  or  that  ho  would  forego  the 
present  fair  opportunity  of  realizing  all  the  an- 
cient projects  of  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Im- 
pressed with  these  ideas,  the  British  government 
most  properly  resolved  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  transaction,  and  by  making  the  liberation 
of  Greece  the ^*<nn<  act  of  the  maritime  powers, 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  under  the  exclusive 
protection  of  one  of  their  number.  Accordingly, 
while  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  was  directed  to  do 
every  thing  possible  to  mollify  the  Turks,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg, 
professedly  to  congratulate  the  young  Czar 
upon  his  accession,  but  really  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  a  convention  for  the  protection  of 
Greece.  This  was  accomplished  b}'  a  protocol, 
signed  on  4th  April  by  the  Duke  of  W elling- 
»  Ann  Reg.  ^^"»  Prince  Lieven,  and  Count  Nes- 
1820,  p.  74 ;  selrode,  which  may  be  considered 
Gordon,  ii.  as  the  corner-stone  of  Greek  inde- 
280, 281.        pondence.* 

By  this  deed  it  was  stipulated  that  his  Bri- 
145.       tannic  Majesty,  m  consequence  of  an 
Its  provLs-  application  from  the  Greeks,  consent- 
*®°*-  cd  to  interpose  his  good  offices  to  put 

an  end  to  the  contest  with  the  Turks;  and,  de- 
siring to  concert  measures  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  it  was  agreed  that  Greece  should  be 
a  dependence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  paying 
I  an  annual  tribute,  and  governed  by  native  au- 
thorities, in  whose  nomination  the  Porte  was 
to  have  a  voice,  onjojnng  liberty  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  trade ;  and  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  invited  the  courts  of  Vienna, 


Paris,  and  Berlin  to  eoncnr  in  this  protocol, 
and  interpose  their  guarantee.  But  although 
Nicholas  eagerly  closed  with  this  proposal  for 
erecting  Greece  into  a  semi-independeut  state, 
he  declined  admitting  of  any  media-  ^ 
tion  of  the  other  powers  in  regard  to  adS'?^* 
his  own  differences  with  the  Porte,  1886 ;  Pail, 
which,  he  alleged  with  reason,  Russia  ^^'  1890, 
was  able  to  adjust  for  herself^  ^**' 

The  experienced  superiority  of  Ibrahim's  dis- 
ciplined troops  to  the  levies  en  matae       140. 
in  the  Morea,  led  to  the  Hellenic  gov-  operations 
ernment  taking  some  steps  for  the  *°  ^.tiica. 
formation  of  a  regular  army.  A  law  was  parsed 
by  the  legislature  establishing  a  con- 
scription, and  with,  the  force  thus  ob-  ^^JJ*  ^ 
tained  Colonel  Fabvier  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  body  of  three  thousand  troops^  of 
woom  fk\Q  hundred  were  stationed  at  Kapoli, 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  at  Athens. 
With  the  latter  force  he  marched  out  of  that 
city,  in  order  to  reduce  the  fortresses  i»i  «  »^  «^ 
the  island  of  Eubcea,  which  still  remain-        * 
ed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans.    But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  was  far  from  correspond- 
ing to  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  it   After  being  baffled  in  several  encounters, 
Fabvier  was  obliged  to  re-embark  his  troops 
after  sustaining  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men; 
and  so  discouraged  were  the  remainder  with 
the  bad  success  of  the  expedition  that  one  half 
of  them  deserted.    Encouraged  by  this  success, 
the  Turkish  commanders  invaded  Attica,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which 
operation  lasted  a  long  time,  and  led  sGonlon  ii. 
to  several  expeditions  being  set  on  289, 295 ;' 
foot  to  raise  the  siege,  all  of  which  -^nn.  Hirt. 
failed  of  eflFect"  i*.  437,  439. 

Never  since  the  revolution  commenced  had 

so  deep  a  gloom  hung  over  the  na-         ,^^ 

tion  as  in  the  end  of  1826,  and  tho  Deplorable 

liveliness  of  Hellenic  fancy  magnify-  situation  of 

ing  the  danc^er,  it  was  expected  that  ffT®®*^  ?' 
.   °      *         1  Tt     1-  •  1 J  tnia  penod, 

m  a  few  days  Ibrahim  would  en-        "^ 

camp  under  the  walls  of  Napoli,  and  tho  Capi- 
tan  Pacha  repeat  at  Hydra  the  trage'dies  of 
Ipsara.  The  force  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  Missolonghi  had  been  dislocated  after  the 
fall  of  that  place;  and  Ibrahim  himself  with 
six  thousand  men,  had  returned  to  the  Morea, 
where  no  force  existed  capable  of  keeping  tho 
field  against  him.  Indeed,  the  Greek  chiefs, 
taught  by  experience,  did  not  attempt  it,  but 
wisely  took  post  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  superiority  of  his  regular  troops 
would  be  less  felt,  and  in  that  desultpry  war- 
fare they  frequently  gained  considerable  ad- 
vantages. The  government  was  in  the  most 
miserable  state;  the  treasury  contained  only 
sixteen  piastres — about  five  shillings.  The  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  in  1826  had  been  6,600,000 
piastres  (£90,000),  sunk  in  1826  to  1,650,000  pi- 
astres, or  £26,000.  Some  generous  loans  re- 
ceived from  the  Philhellenes  in  western  Europe 
alone  kept  the  armaments  on  foot  The  sailors, 
receiving  no  pa}%  were  in  a  state  of  open  mu- 
tiny; the  regutar  troops  had  nearly  all  dis- 
banded ;  and  Colocotroni  could  only  muster 
two  thousand  men  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Morea.'  The  primates  of  Hydra  and  s  Gordon, 
Spezzia  were  taking  steps  to  send  ii.  298, 290, 
away  their  hidden  wealtn,  while  the  *^^»  ^M. 
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populace,  sntpectiDg  their  design,  kept  sulleii 
watch  at  the  harbor,  declaring  that  their  own 
fate  should  be  the  fate  of  alL 
In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  fleet  of  the 
148.  Capitan  Pacha  set  eail  from  the  Dar- 
Naval  op-  danellee  in  such  strength  that  the 
eraiions.  Greeks  had  no  force  whatever  ca- 
pable of  opposing  it  It  embraced  two  line-of- 
Dattle  ships  and  six  large  frigates.  One  di- 
yision  coasted  round  the  Morea,  and  cast  an- 
chor in  the  bay  of  Navarino,  with  succors  of 
all  kinds  for  Ibrahim,  who  was  now  reduced  to 
the  most  miserable  state  by  the  interminable 
warfare.  Of  twenty-four  thousand  Arabs  who 
had  been  shipped  ojQT  from  Alexandria  within 
two  years,  only  eiffht  thousand  were  alive,  and 
fifteen  hundred  of  these  were  in  hospital ;  his 
magazines  were  exhausted,  his  military  chest 
empty,  and  his  Africans,  without  pay,  were  be- 
coming mutinous  and  unruly.  The  other  divi- 
sion of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  consisting  of  the  two 
line-of-battle  ships  and  twenty-seven  frigates 
and  brigs,  crept  down  along  the  coast  toward 
Samos,  and  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  Spezzia, 
the  whole  population  of  which  took  renige  in 
Hydra,  where  the  preparations  were  so  com- 

.  30  P^^^  '^^  ^  ^^fy  attack.  The  Greek 
''  '  fleet  hove  in  sights  and  Canaris,  with 
his  usual  daring,  advanced  alone  in  his  fireship 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  squadron.  He 
had  almost  grappled  a  frigate,  when,  two  shots 
striking  him  between  wind  and  water,  his  ves- 
sel began  to  sink ;  and  two  Turkish  launches 
approaching,  he  lighted  the  train,  and  took  to 
his  long-boat.  One  of  the  Turkish  launches 
was  burnt  by  the  fireship,  but  the  other  over- 
took Canaris,  and  although  he  extricated  him- 
self from  their  grasp,  it  was  only  after  being 

SeDt  11  '*®'^®''®^y  voiinded.  On  the  11th  Sep- 
^  ■  '  tember,  Miaulis  having  come  up  with 
twenty  sail,  a  general  action  ensued,  in  which 
the  Greeks  haa  the  advantage ;  and  such  was 
.  «  the  terror  which  they  inspired  among 
their  opponents  that  on  7th  October 
their  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  forty  sail,  fled 
from  fourteen  Greek  vessels ;  and  in  the  middle 
J.  .»  of  November  the  Capitan  Pacha  re-en- 
tered the  Dardanelles,  and  laid  up  his 
ships  in  the  Golden  Horn.  Justly  elated  with 
this  fflorious  campaign,  and  with  having  a 
second  time  saved  SSamos  from  destruction, 
,  Gorton  ^^^  Greek  fleet  returned  to  Hy- 
11.321,325;  dra,  and  were  received  with  the 
Ann.  Hist,  transports   due   to   their   important 

Meanwhile  the  Turks,  more  fortunate  at  land 
J4Q  than  sea,  were  actively  pressing  the 
Pro^romof  siege  of  the  Acropolis,  where  Ghou- 
thc  siege  of  ras  had  shut  himself  up  with  ^ve 
Aihens.  hundred  men.  By  drawing  the  gar- 
risons from  Negropont  and  other  places  in  his 
rear,  Kalahi  had  collected  ten  thousand  men 
for  the  siege,  with  twenty  guns  and  six  mortars, 
harnessed  in  a  way  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  battering-train  in  Europe.  As 
the  slender  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Ghouras 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  resist  such  formid- 
able force^  the  greatest  exertions  were  made 
to  raise  the  siege.  Karaiskaskl  received  the 
command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  end, 
and  he  soon  collected  fourteen  hundred  men, 
and,  including  the  remnant  •of  Fabvier's  regu- 


lars, the  whole  force  was  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men.  On  the  17th  Sep-  _ 
tember  a  general  action  took  place,  ^'  '* 
which  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  if  Fabvier's  advice  to  march  di- 
rect upon  Athens  when  it  was  over  had  been 
taken,  the  siege  would  probably  have  been 
raised.  But  the  favorable  moment  was  allow- 
ed to  pass  without  attempting  that  decisive 
movement;  and  two  days  after,  Reds-  _ 
chid  Pacha  himself  attacked  the  Greeks.  ^^'  "* 
An  obstinate  and  bloody  action  took  place,  in 
which,  though  no  decisive  success  was  gained 
on  either  side,  3'et  the  advantage,  upon  the 
whole,  was  with  the  Turks,  as  they  kept  their 
ground,  and  the  sieee  was  not  raised.  Ghouras 
was  soon  after  killed,  as  he  was  going  his  rounds 
at  nighty  by  a  chance  shot  from  the  Turkish 
lines;  but  the  spirits  of  the  besieged  were  ere 
long  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  four  hundred  and  ^fty  Roumeliots, 
who  with  great  skill  were  thrown  into  the 
fortress.  A  supply  of  powder  was  soon  after 
introduced,  with  equal  skill  and  daring,  by 
Karaiskaski ;  and  in  December  he  entirely  de- 
feated a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  Albanians, 
near  Daulis,  destro3*ing  twelve  hundred  of 
their  number.  He  soon  after  routed  the  gar- 
rison of  Lepanto,  an  event  which  so  elated  the 
peasantry  tnat  they  flocked  in  crowds  i  (^or^i^ii 
to  his  standard,  and  the  flag  of  inde-  a.  330, 331 ; 
pendence  once  more  waved  along  all  Ann.  Hist, 
the  hills  of  northern  Greece.'  U.44l,448. 

But  these  partial  successes  and  disasters  de> 
termined  nothing,  except  to  increase  150. 
the  mutual  exhaustion  of  the  con-  Unsuccess- 
tending  parties.  The  Greeks  at  this  ft»l  attempts 
period  had  twenty-eight  thousand  Jie^^of*  ^ 
men  under  arma^  a  K>rce  small  indeed,  Athen0,aDd 
but  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  op-  !*■  *Wl. 
ponents,  lor  Ibrahim  had  not  above  eight  thou- 
sand men  around  his  standards ;  and  such  was 
the  horror  at  the  Greek  war  which  pervaded 
all  classes  of  the  Ottomane^  that  all  corps 
marched  overland  into  the  country  melted 
away  by  desertion  before  they  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  action.  The  campaign,  so  far  as  the 
land  forces  were  concernea,  depended  entirely 
on  the  siege  of  Athens,  and  accordingly  tlie 
utmost  efforts  were  made  by  both  parties  for 
its  prosecution  or  interruption.  For  this  pur^ 
pose,  a  combined  attack  was  arranged  between 
karaiskaski's  and  General  Church's  men,  whom 
Lord  Cochrane  had  disembarked  from  his  frig- 
ate, the  Hellas,  in  the  Pireus.  On  the  27  tn 
April  the  convent  of  Saint  Spiridion,  .  j.»y 
after  gallantly  braving  a  terriole  bom-  ^ 
bardment  from  the  guns  of  the  Hellas  and  those 
of  Church,  capitulated;  but  the  terms  were 
violated  by  the  infuriated  Greeks,  who  massa- 
cred half  the  garrison.  In  the  night  of  ^ 
the  6th  May,  General  Church  disembark-  ^ 
ed  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  in  part 
regulars;  but  they  were  totally  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  So  complete  was 
the  rout^  so  swift  the  sabres  of  the  Turks,  that 
Lord  Cochrane  owed  his  escape  to  a  precipitate 
flighty  and  had  the  utmost  diflUculty  in  regain- 
ing his  ship  by  swiomiing.  This  disaster  neces- 
sarily drew  ofter  it  the  surrender  of  the  Acro- 
polis ;  their  provisions  were  entirely  exhausted, 
and  ammunition  was  becoming  extremely  scarce. 
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A  capitulation  'was  accordingly  agreed  to,  under 
the  auspices  of  General  Church ;  the  garrison 
H  lY^  marched  out  with  their  arms  in  their 
1 JL  Rer  ^^^^^  ^  great  an  object  to  all  sol- 
l9^'£Sf  diers,  especially  the  Oriental,  and  the 
301 ;'  Ann.  standard  of  Mohammed  once  more 
H»i.z.383,  -waved  on  the  battlements  of  the 
Acropolis.^ 
Bat  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  venge- 
15],  ance  of  the  Almighty  was  to  over- 
Treaty  of  take  the  oppressors,  and  the  cry  of  an 
Mk  July,  injured  race  was  to  ascend  to  Heaven, 
and  find  mercy  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  For 
seven  long  years  had  the  Greeks,  now  reduced 
to  half  their  number,  contended  single-handed 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  come  off  victorious.  If  they  had  latterly 
suffered  many  reverses,  and  were  now  in  a  con- 
dition all  but  desperate,  it  was  not  from  their 
inability  to  contend  single-handed  with  the 
Turks,  but  from  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
the  Egyptians,  whose  reeular  disciplined  bands 
had  interfered  with  decisive  effect  in  the  close 
of  the  struggle.  But  if  the  Turks  had  brought 
one  powerful  ally  to  bear  upon  the  Greeks,  the 
Chnstians  brought  another  to  their  assistance. 
The  protocol  signed  by  Russia  and  England,  on 
the  4th  April,  1826,  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
a  dead  letter.  The  generous  heart  and  ardent 
soul  of  Mr.  Canning  labored  incessantly  to  ef- 
fect such  an  alliance  as  should  render  it  a  mat- 
ter of  impossibility  for  the  Ottoman  government 
to  resUt  the  terms  which  they  might  impose. 
In  this  he  was  energetically  aided  by  the  French 
government,  which  justly  felt  the  necessity  of 
taking  active  steps  to  prevent  the  great  work 
of  Grecian  emancipation  from  falling  exclusive- 
ly into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  result 
was  the  condasion  of  the  Treaty  op  6tei  Jult, 
1827,  between  England,  France,  and  Russia, 
the  corner-stone  of  Greek  independence,  and 
s  A  n  ^^^  ^^  ^^  most  glorious  diplomatic 
18sf  :^.^'  '^^  ®^  which  modern  Europe  can 
boast* 
By  the  preamble  of  this  celebrated  treaty, 
it  was  declared  that  the  motives 

lupro^Moni.  ^^^«^  ^«^.  *^«  ^»g^  contracting 
parties  to  interfere,  was  "  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  an  end  to  the  sanguinary 
contest^  which,  by  delivering  up  the  GreeK 
provinces  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago  to 
the  disorders  of  anarchy,  produces  daily  fresh 
impediments  to  the  commerce  of  the  European 
stateSk  and  gives  occasion  to  piracy,  which  not 
only  exposes  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  considerable  losses,  but  renders  necessary 
burdensome  measures  of  suppression  and  pro- 
tection." The  object  of  the  treaty  was  declared 
to  be  "the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and 
Turks.'*  For  this  purpose,  so  soon  as  the  treaty 
was  ratified,  the  mediation  of  the  three  powers 
was  to  be  offered  to  the  Sultan,  in  a  joint  note 
signed  by  all  their  ministers  at  Constalitinoplc ; 
but  an  armistice  was  to  bo  absolutely  insisted 
on  bj  both  parties  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
opening  of  any  negotiation.  The  terms  pro- 
posed to  the  Sultan  were,  that  he  should  still 
retain  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  Greece,  but 
receive  from  them  a  fixed  annual  tribute,  to  be 
collected  by  the  Greek  authorities,  in  the  nom- 
ination of  whom  the  Sultan  was  to  have  a  voice. 
All  the  Mussulman  property  in  Greece  was  to 


be  abandoned  upon  receiving  an  indemnity,  and 

the  fortresses  were  to  beeiven  up  to  the  Greek 

troops.     If  the  Porte  did  not,  within  a  month, 

declare  its  acceptance  of  these  terms,  he  was  to 

be  informed  that  the  state  of  things  which  had 

reigned  six  years  in  Greece,  and  to  which  the 

Sultan  seemed  unable,  by  his  own  resources,  to 

put  an  end,  made  it  imperative  upon  them,  for 

ther  own  security,  "to  come  to  an  ,  treaty  0cli 

approximation    with    the    Greeks,  July,  l&ST ; 

which  was  to  consist  in  establisliing  Ann.  Reg. 

commercial  relations  with  Greece,  ISLL-HS** 
,  •   •        *  .1  1      Documents, 

and  receiving  from  them  consular  403, 4oy;  An. 

agents  ;**  in  other  words,  acknowl-  Hist.  x.  109 ; 
edging  their  independence.'  ^^^*  ^*** 

When  this  treaty  was  intimated  to  the  Sul- 
tan, he  manifested,  not  without  j^j 
reason,  the  utmost  astonishment  Countermoni- 
and  indignation  at  its  contents,  festoofthe 
and  declared  his  fixed  determina-  ^®^®* 
tion  to  adhere  to  the  last  in  his  endeavors  to 
reduce  his  rebellious  subjects  to  submission.  He 
replied  in  a  manifesto — ^**The  Greeks,  who  form 
part  of  the  countries  conquered  ages  ago  by 
the  Ottoman  arms,  and  who  from  generation  to 
generation  have  been  tributary  subjects  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  have,  like  the  other  nations  that 
since  the  origin  of  leiamism  remained  faithfully 
in  submission,  always  enjoyed  perfect  repose 
and  tranquillity  unaer  the  segis  of  our  legisla- 
tion. It  is  notorious  that  the  Greeks  have  been 
treated  like  Mussulmans  in  every  respect ;  and 
as  to  every  thing  which  regards  their  property, 
tlie  maintenance  of  their  personal  secnrit}',  and 
the  defense  of  their  honor,  that  they  have  been, 
especially  under  the  glorious  reign  of  the  pre- 
sent sovereign,  loaded  with  benefits  far  exceed- 
ing those  which  their  ancestors  enjoj'ed.  It  is 
precisely  this  great  degree  of  favor,  this  height 
of  comfort  and  tranquillity,  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  revolt^  excited  by  malignant  men 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  such 
marKs  of  benevolence.  Yielding  to  the  delu- 
sions of  heated  imaginations,  they  have  dared 
to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  not  only  against 
their  benefactor  and  legitimate  sovereign,  but 
also  against  all  the  Mussulman  people,  by  com- 
mitting the  most  horrible  excesses,  sacrificing  to 
their  vengeance  defenseless  women  and  inno- 
cent children  with  unexampled  ferocity. 

"The  Su'blime  Porte  being  engaged  in  pun- 
ishing, in  its  own  territory,  and  in 
conformity  with  its  sacred  law,  such  contimied. 
of  its  turbulent  subiects  as  have  re- 
volted, can  never  admit  the  right  of  any  other 
power  to  interfere  with  it  The  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment must  consider  those  who  address  such 
proposals  to  it  as  intending  to  give  consequence 
to  a  troop  of  brigands.  A  Greek  government 
is  spoken  of,  which  is  to  be  recognized  in  case 
the  Sublime  Porte  does  not  consent  to  some  ar- 
rangement; and  it  has  even  been  proposed  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  rebels.  Has  not  the 
Sublime  Porte  great  reason  to  be  struck  with 
astonishment  at  hearing  such  language  from 
friendly  powers?  for  history  offei-s  no  example 
of  conduct  in  all  respects  so  opposite  to  the 
principles  and  duties  of  govemmetiL  The  Sub- 
lime Porte,  therefore,  can  never  listen  to  such 
Sropositions,  which  it  will  neither  hear  nor  un- 
erstand,  so  long  as  the  country  inhabited  by 
Greeks  forms  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions; 
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and  they  are  tributary  subjects  6f  the  Porte, 
which  will  never  renounce  its  rights.  I^  with 
the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  the  Sublime  Porte  re- 
sumes full  possession  of  that  country,  it  will 

,  Manifesto  ^^^^  *^*»  **  ^^^^  ^^^  *'^®  present  as 
lOth  June,  '  the  future,  in  conformity  with  the 
I8Q7;  An.Reg.  ordinances  which  its  holy  law  pre- 
406, 410.  scribes  with  respect  to  its  subjects."* 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  allied 
155.  powers'  were  not  to  allow  the 
Strength  of  the  treaty  of  6th  July  to  remain  a 
aUled  squadron,  dead  letter.  A  British  squadron, 
of  four  ships  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Sib  Ed- 
ward CoDRiNQTON,  was  already  in  the  Levant, 
and  a  French  squadron,  of  equal  strength,  un- 
der Admiral  De  Rigny.  So  eager  was  tlie  Czar 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  approaching  con- 
flict, that  he  dispatched  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
imder  Admiral  Heiden,  from  the  Baltic;  but 
as  this  proportion  was  deemed  excessive  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  four  of  them  returned  to  Cron- 
stadt^  and  the  remainder  only  pro- 
1^°310*   <^c«ded  to  the  general  rendezvous  in 

'  the  iEgean  Sea.* 

Meanwhile  tlie  Porte  was  not  remiss  in  meas- 

]50.  ures  of  defense ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Preparations  preparations,  both  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Porte,  of  the  Greeks  and  the  general  de- 
fense of  the  empire,  went  on  with  redoubled 
activity.  Heavy  cannon,  directed  by  European 
officers,  were  mounted  on  the  castles  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Ilellespont;  the  garrison 
of  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits,  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  ut- 
most efforts  were  made  to  increase  Ibrahim's 
force  in  the  Morea,  who  received  orders  to 
prosecute  with  the  ^eatest  vigor  the  war  of 
extermination  in  which  he  was  engaged.  These 
exertions  met  with  entire  success.  The  srand 
Egyptian  fleet,  consisting  of  two  line-of-battle 
ships  of  eighty-four  guns  each,  twelve  frigates, 
four  of  which  carried  sixty-four  euns,  and  forty- 
one  transports,  having  on  board  Ave  thousand 
regular  troops,  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Navarino 
in  the  end  of  August.  Ibrahim  immediately 
landed  the  soldiers,  and,  thus  reinforced,  pre- 
pared for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  on  a 
great  scale  on  shore.  The  European  admirals 
were  there  with  their  fleet,  but  as  the  Porte 
had  not,  to  their  knowledge,  declined  the  terms 
of  the  allied  powers,  no  resistance  was  made  to 
the  landing  of  the  troops;  but  it  was  inti- 
mated to  him  that,  if  he  attempted  to  leave  the 
bay  of  Navarino,  he  would  be  resisted.  Ibra- 
him replied,  as  became  a  good  soldier,  that  ho 
would  not  be  the  first  to  commence  hostilities ; 
but  that,  if  he  received  orders  from  his  sov- 
aA  R  ^r^^ign  to  sail  and  attack  Hydra, 
I827"3l0*fi2.  ^®  would  at  all  hazards  obey  his 
instructions. ' 
Meanwhile  the  embassadors  of  the   allied 

157.  powers,  on  the  16th  August,  present- 
Final  note  e<i  a  final  note  to  the  Turkish  gov- 
of  the  Allies  ernment  They  intimated  the  treaty, 
Augf  w  **  ^^^  required  the  Sulten  to  conform 
to  it.  Tliey  formally  offered  to  me- 
diate between  him  and  his  revolted  subjects, 
and  demanded  a  categorical  answer  within 
fifteen  days ;  adding,  *'  that  it  was  their  duty 
not  to  conceal  from  the  Reis-Effendi  that  a  new 
refusal,  an  evasive  or  insuflicient  answer,  even 
a  total  silence  on  the  part  of  the  government, 


would  place  the  allied  courts  under  the  neces- 
sity of^  recurring  to  such  measures  as  they 
should  judge  most  efficacious  for  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  of  things  which  had  become  in- 
compatible even  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  with  the  security  of  commerce 
in  general,  and  with  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe."  On  the  80th  August,  as  tlie  period 
allowed  for  giving  an  answer  had  expired,  the 
embassadors  demanded  an  answer.  It  was 
given  verbally,  and  repeated,  in  the  most  de- 
cided terms,  the  refusal  to  admit  the  interfer- 
ence of  foreign  powers  in  the  Greek  contest, 
referring  to  the  manifesto  of  9th  June  as 
containing  the  deliberate  and  firm  determina- 
tion of  the  Porte.  The  embassadors  then  pre- 
sented an  additional  note,  informing  the  Porte 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  refusal,  their  sove- 
reigns would  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  execution,  and  enforce  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  without  in  any  manner 
interrupting  the  friendly  relations  i  xn.  Reg. 
between  them  and  the  Sublime  1E27,  SlO, 
Porte.^  311. 

Meanwhile  Ibrahim  was  not  slow  in  prose- 
cuting the  war  of  extermination  in 
the  Morea,  which  he  had  received  ibr^iSin's 
orders  from  the  Porte  to  undertake.  <war  of  ex- 
On  19th  October  he  marched  a  corps  termlna- 
of  six  thousand  men  to  Calamata,  Jio'J^/^ 
and  another  of  three  thousand  to 
Arcadia,  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  an 
equal  force,  marched  against  Mama.     His  foot- 
steps were  marked  by  desolation.    He  issued 
orders  to  put  every  one  to  death  in  the  villages 
where  resistance  was  attenopted ;  and  in  several 
this  was  actually  done.     The  whole  olive  and 
finiit  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  sole 
resource  in  many  places  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  cut  down   or  burnt    The  women  and 
children   were  all  carried  ofif  to  be  sold  as 
slaves,  the  men  slain,  the  houses  burnt,  and 
continual  clouds  of  smoke  around  the  gulf  of 
Coron  bore  frightful  testimony  to  the  devasta- 
tion that  was  going  forward.    The  miserable 
survivors,  who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  cime- 
ter  by   flying   to   the   mountains^   wandered 
about  hall  starved,  and  in  many  instances  per- 
ished only  by  a  more  lingering  and  painful 
death  than  being  put  to  the  sword,  $  j^^^  ^ 
or  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  ]827,  316 ;' 
— ^the  usual  fate  of  all  Ibrahim's  male  Gordon,  ii. 
prisoners  above  sixteen  years  of  age.*  **'»  *^®* 

Infonned   of  this   devastation,   and   seeing 
Ibrahim's  determination  to  set  the         ^59 
proposed  armistice  at  defiance,  the  pians  of  the 
allied  admirals  held  a  consultation  admirals  in 
off  Navarino,  and  unanimously  came  oJ252:r?8** 
to  the  opinion  that  they  had  only 
one  of  three  courees  to  adopt— either  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade  of  Navarino  during  the 
winter,  which  would  certainly  be  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible;  or  to  unite  the  squadrons  in 
Navarino  itself;  and  by  their  presence  in  that 
seeure  anchorage  compel  the  inactivity  of  the 
Ottoman  squadron ;  or  to  enter  Navarino,  and 
there  renew  to  Ibrahim  propositions  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.     This  last  mode 
was  the  one  unanimously  adopted ;  and  it  ob- 
viously meant,  that  they  were  to  call  on  Ibra- 
him to   desist  from  hostilities,   under  ^     .« 
pain  of  being  attacked  in  case  of  re- 
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f  auL  Haying  adopted  this  resolution  on  the  1 8ih 
J  October,  they  proceeded  to  carry  it 

l^  SSf  ^^^  execution  on  tlie  18th,  and  tlius 
317 ;'  Got-  brought  on  one  of  the  moet  fflorious 
don,  ii.  419,  events  in  the  annals  of  Christen- 
«!•  dom.» 

The  forces  of-  the  Allies  consisted  of  ten 
leo.  ships  of  the  line,  ten  frigates  and  a 
Forees'on  brig,  and  a  few  smaller  vessels ;  in  all, 
both  sides,  twentj'-six  sail,  carrying  1324  guns. 
Of  these,  three  line-of-battle  ships — viz.,  the 
Asia,  of  eiffhty-four  guns,  which  Dore  Sir  Ed- 
ward Godrington's  flag,  the  Albion,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  and  the  Genoa,  seventy-four — were 
English;  three  French,  viz.,  the  Sirdne,  which 
bore  the  flag  of  Admiral  de  Rigny,  the  Scipio, 
and  the  Breslan;  and  four  Kussian,  under 
Admiral  Heyden,  whose  flag  was  hoisted  on 
board  the  Azoff.  The  Ottoman  force  consisted 
of  seventy-nine  vessels,  of  which  four  were  of 
the  line,  nineteen  frigates^  and  twenty-nine 
corvettes,  besides-  lesser  vessels,  armed  with 
2240  guns ;  so  that,  independent  of  the  batter^ 
ies  and  forts  on  shore,  wnich  were  very  formi- 
dable, they  had  nine  hundred  guns  more  than 
the  Christians.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that,  as  the  latter  had  a  great  superiority 
in  sail  of  the  line,  having  ten  to  four,  they 
were,  upon  the  whole,  superior  in  strength; 
and  if  the  battle  had  been  fought  at  open  sea, 
it  probably  would  not  have  Tasted  an  hour. 
But  the  advantage  arising  from  this  superiority 
of  force  was  very  much  lost  by  tlie  position  of 
J  the  enemy,  crowded  into  the  bay  of 

X.  337  3a?'  Navarino,  where  they  lay  under  the 
GoTdoQ,  ii!  guns  of  Uie  batteries  in  the  form  of 
*3I ;  Sir  E.  a  vast  semicircle,  having  their  broad- 
tonS*Dls-    *^^<»  turned  toward  the  centre  of 
patch,  Oct.  the  bay,  and  so  near  each  other  as 
21 ;  Ann.     to  resemble  rather  a  huge  floating 
AlO  iU^*  battery  than  a  fleet  of  detached  ves- 
sels." 
The  combined  fleet  entered  the  bay  at  two 
jg.  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th 

Conumnice-  October.  Sir  Edward  Codrinston 
ment  of  the  led  the  van  in  the  Asia,  foUowea  by 
^?ober  20  ^®  Genoa  and  Albion ;  next  came 
Admiral  de  Riffny  in  the  Birdne, 
followed  by  the  Scipio  and  the  Breslau ;  Ad- 
miral Ileyden,  in  the  AzoS,  brought  up  the 
rear,  with  his  three  other  line-of-battle  ships. 
The  six  leading  ships  passed  the  batteries  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  within  pistol  shot, 
without  opposition,  and  took  up  their  stations 
directly  opposite  to  the  heaviest  vessels  in  the 
enemy  s  Ime;  the  Russians,  in  the  rear,  were 
placed  abreast  of  the  batteries;  and  the  frig- 
ates of  the  squadron  were  directed  to  look 
after  the  enemy's  frigates  and  fireships.  No- 
thing could  exceed  tne  precision  witn  which 
the  dilFerent  vessels  came  in,  and  took  up  their 
respective  positions.  The  Asia  passed  close  to 
the  ship  of  Aloharem  Bey,  and  with  silent  and 
awful  grandeur  clewed  up  her  topsails,  rounded 
to^  and  let  go  her  small  bower-anchor  on  the 
larboard  of  the  Capitan  Pacha's  ship  of  equal 
size.  The  Capitan  Bey  said  to  his  colleagues 
as  th^  came  in,  "The  die  is  now  cast  I  told 
you  the  English  were  not  to  be  trifled  with." 
Strict  orders  had  been  given  not  to  fire;  and 
although  all  the  ships  on  both  sides  were  clear- 
ed for  action,  and  every  preparation  made,  not 
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a  shot  was  discharged,  until  the  Dartmouth 
sent  a  boat  to  one  of  the  fireships,  which  wasT 
tired  upon,  as  it  was  supposed  they  were  com- 
ing to  board.    Several  men  were  wounded  by 
this  discharge,  which  immediately  induced  a 
defensive  fire  from  the  Dartmouth,  which  bo- 
came  extremely  warm.    At  the  same  time,  an 
ofiicer  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  sent   by  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  to  the  Turkish  ^  gj^  ^ 
admiral*8  ship,  was  slain ;  and  a  can-  codring- 
non-shot  was  filed  at  Admiral  de  ton's  Dis- 
Rign\''8  ship  from  one  of  the  Egyp-  P""^^  J  ^n. 

i.'         "^  1   "^     mi-'      v  1  A  ^o^  r      Reg.  411 : 

tian  vessels.  This  brought  on  a  re-  ^nn.  Hist, 
turn  from  the  Asia  and  Sirdne;  and  x.  358, 359; 
immediately  the  fire  became  scneral  P,"?"!?"'  *^' 

1  XL  1        1        !•  1  VIV,  Oil. 

along  the  whole  line.' 

With  characteristic  hardihood.  Sir  E.  Cod- 
rington anchored  his  vessel  between        iq^^ 
the  ships  of  the  Capitan  Bey,  the  The  batUe, 
Turkish,   and   Moharem    Bey,   the  anddcfbat  of 
Egyptian  admiral,  and  immediately  ^  '^'"^• 
began  a  tremendous  fire,  right  and  left,  on  his 
antagonists.    The  Asia  at  the  same  time  was 
exposed  to  a  raking  fire  fi-om  the  frigates  in 
the  second  and  third  line,  which  carried  away 
her  mizen-most  by  the  board,  disabled  several 
of  the  guns,  and  killed  and  wounded  numbers 
of  the  crew.     Despite   these   disadvantages, 
however,  the  fire  of  the  Asia  was  kept  up  with 
such  vigor  and  precision  that  the  two  admirals' 
ships  were  soon  silenced,  and  floated  away 
mere   wrecks.      Meanwhile    the    Genoa    and 
Albion  took  up  their  positions  in   the  most 
beautiful  manner,  and  commenced  the  action 
with  tlie  utmost  vigor ;  while  the  French  and 
Russian   admirals,   aided  by  their  respective 
crews,   took   their   ground,   and   rivaled   the 
British  seamen  in  skill  and  daring.     The  Sir^ne 
ran  the  greatest  risk  of  being  burned  by  the 
fireships  which  were  launched  against  her  W 
the  Egyptians ;  but  she  was  saved  by  the  abfe 
exertions  of  Captain  Fellows  of  the  Dartmouth. 
By  degrees  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  fire 
became  very  apparent ;  most  of  the  vessels  in 
the  enemy's  line  were  either  sunk,  silenced,  or 
in  flames,  and  such  of  the  crew  as  could  escape 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  made  for  tne 
shore,  after  setting  fire  to  their  respective  ships. 
The  Asia  was  for  long  so  enveloped  in  smolro 
that  her  flag  only  could  be  seen  at  the  mast- 
head, and  when  a  frigate  near  her  blew  up,  it 
was  thought  she  had  exploded ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  smoke   clearing  away,  she  was 
seen  still  maintaining  the  fight  wilh  untiring 
cnerg3%  and  a  general  shout  along  the  whole 
fleet  announced  tlie  joyous  discover}-.      Tlio 
battle  lasted  four  bout's,  at  the  close  of  which 
time  the  whole   Ottoman  ships  were  burnt, 
sunk,    or  d^troyed,    with    the    exception    of 
twenty-eight  of  the  smallest,  which  were  cast 
ashore,    or    still    afloat^    and    were  ^ 
spared  by   the   conquerors.      Fifty-  codring- 
oiie  vessels,  including  the  four  line-  ton's  Dis- 
of-battle  ships,  nineteen  frigates,  and  R^J*^*^' |*^"' 
twenty-nine  corvettes,  were  destroy-  ^^^\  ^JJjj^ 
ed,   with   seven   thousand   of  their  iiist.  x. 
crews.     History   has   scarcely   pre-  338, 303 ; 
served  the  record  of  so  complete  a  ^1^^^°*^' 
conquest,  or  so  awful  a  devastation.*  * 

*  Ibrahim  Pacha's  own  account  of  the  circumrjtancoa 
which  l3d  to  the  battle  of  r<avarino  is  substantially  the  name 
as  that  given  above  on  tho  authority  of  the  allied  admirals : 
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Indescribably  sablime  was  the  scene  "wbich 
163.  presented  itself  at  the  dose  of  the 
Results  of  action,  when  the  sun  declined,  serene 
the  action,  and  unclouded,  oyer  this  theatre  of 
carnage.  The  line  of  the  Ottomans  had  dis- 
appeared ;  a  few  floating  wrecks  alone  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  bay,  clustered  round  their  con- 
querors ;  flames  were  bursting  out  on  all  sides, 
and  the  sea  was  covered  with  fragments  of 
burning  vessels,  upon  some  of  which  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Prophet  was  still  to  be  seen,  unsub- 
dued even  in  ruin.  Calamitous  beyond  meas- 
ure to  the  vanquished,  the  victory  was  bv  no 
means  bloodless  to  the  conquerors,  for  the  Mus- 
sulmans fought  with  their  wonted  valor,  and 
neither  asked  nor  accepted  quarter.  The  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  was  severest  in  the 
British  squadron — a  sure  proof  upon  whom  the 
weight  of  the   contest  had  fallen,   and  with 

"  I  had  returned,  and  again  left  Navarino  for  some  days, 
when  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  squadrons  hove 
in  sight.  A  fHgate  and  an  En^^ish  brig  entered  the  har- 
bor without  showing  their  colors,  and,  after  making  sev- 
eral tacks  in  the  bay,  again  left  it  without  hoisting  a  flag ; 
conduct  which  I  can  neither  Justify  nor  account  for.  On 
the  20th  the  pacha  who  commanded  in  my  absence,  observ- 
ing the  allied  fleet  bearing  down  on  Navarino  in  order  of 
battle,  and  with  apparently  hostile  intentions,  sent  a  boat 
on  board  the  English  admiral,  and  delivered  to  him  the 
following  communication — viz.,  that  the  pacha  would  be 
sorry  to  see  so  large  an  armament  enter  the  port  or  Na- 
varino during  the  absence  of  Ibrahim ;  but  that  if  the  Al- 
lies had  any  occasion  to  communicate  with  the  shore, 
they  could  do  so  with  perfect  security,  and  that  part  or 
parts  of  each  squadron  could  enter  without  endangering 
the  peace.  I  appeal  to  you,  sir — do  you  observe  any  thing 
calculated  to  give  oflfcnse  in  a  similar  request !  Was  it 
not  natural  for  the  commander  to  object  to  the  presence 
of  so  powerful  a  force,  and  protest  against  its  entering  the 
port,  especially  as  that  force  was  four  or  flvo  times  supe- 
rior to  the  Turkish,  and  likely  by  its  warlike  presence  to 
Erovoke  hostilities?  The  English  admiral  sent  back  the 
oat  with  the  insulting  answer,  that  he  camo  tokgivc  or- 
ders, and  not  receive  advice ;  while  the  combined  fleet 
continued  to  bear  down  on  Navarino  in  line  of  battle.  At 
two  o'clock  P.M.  the  three  squadrons  entered  the  harbor, 
and  immediately  took  up  their  berths  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  Turkish  fleet.  In  the  meanwhile  a  IHgatc  detached 
itself  (Vom  the  fleet,  and  anchored  athwart  two  flrcships 
which  were  moored  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor :  the  French 
and  Russian  squsdrons  followed  the  English  admiral,  and 
imitated  his  manoBuvres.  The  Turkish  admiral  sent  a 
boat  a  second  time  on  board  the  English  flag-ship,  to  de- 
mand some  explanation  of  theso  hostUo  proceedince ;  but 
the  messenger  was  driven  back  in  a  manner  equally  in- 
sulting and  unjustifiable,  while  thefHsato  above  mention- 
ed sent  her  boats  to  seize  on  the  flrcships  athwart  which 
■he  had  taken  up  her  berth  At  this  moment  a  discharge 
of  muhketry  toolc  place,  which  proved  to  bo  the  signal  for 
a  general  action — an  action  which  was  only  terminated  by 
the  approach  of  night,  and  the  utlcr  destruction  of  our 
squadron.  The  Turkish  sauadron  was  composed  of  three 
Une-of-battle  ships,  fifteen  mgates,  and  several  transports, 
and  was  not  prepared  for  action ;  while  the  fleet  which  it 
had  to  contend  with  consisted  of  ten  line-of-battle  ships, 
besides  a  number  of  IVlgatcs  and  corvettes.  This  being 
the  case,  do  the  three  admirals  really  think  that  they  have 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  glory,  by  crushing  with  their  su- 
perior forces  an  opponent  who  neither  expected  nor  had 
given  cause  for  such  an  attack,  and  who  was  not  pre- 
pared for  action,  nor  had  taken  the  precautions  of  defense  ? 
But  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  state  who  began  the  ac- 
tion, and  who  has  the  blame  or  merit  of  having  fired  the 
first  shot.  On  this  point  each  party  is  anxious  to  excul- 
pate itself.  What,  however,  is  positively  known  on  the 
subject  is,  that  the  English  IVigate,  without  reason  or  pro- 
vocation, endeavored  to  take  possession  of  some  flreships, 
and  that  the  just  resistance  made  by  the  flrcships  caused 
the  first  shot  to  be  fired.  To  conclude,  sii^-being  con- 
scious of  having  given  no  oflTense,  I  avow  that  I  am  still 
ignorant  of  the  motive  which  gave  occasion  for  this  unac- 
countable conduct.  The  high  powers  profoss  a  wish  to 
ETuvcnt  the  further  effusion  of  blood  in  the  Levant,  while, 
ehold!  their  admirals  crimson  the  waters  of  Nava- 
rino with  blood,  and  cover  the  entire  bay  with  floating 
corpses.*'— InRAiiiM'n  Dispatch,  October  26,  1627;  Dulh 
lin  ReviciPj  April,  1637. 


whom   its   principal  honor   should    rest:    it 
amounted  to  75  killed,  and  197  wounded;  the 
French  to  43  killed  and  117  wounded.    The 
Russian  loss  is  unknown — &  certain  sign  it  was 
not  great     Sixteen  of  the  killed  and  26  of  the 
wounded  were  in  the  Asia  alone ;  among  the 
former  was  a  son  of  the  admiral.     She  had  28 
shot  in  her  mainmast     The  Asia,  Albion,  and 
Genoa,  were  so  much  damaged  in  i  An.  Reg. 
the  fight  that  they  were  sent  home  l£^7,  310 ; 
by  Sir  R  Codrington,  after  having  ^^JJ^. 
been  so  far  repaired  at  Malta  as  to  ton's  IMs- 
be  able  to  bear  the  voyage.     Captain  pateh,lbid., 
Bathurst,  of  the  Genoa,  nobly  fell  at  ^^V*^', 
the   commencement   of  the   action.  DfspaSt^" 
Sir  £.  Codrington  was  on  the  poop  Ann.  Hist, 
the  whole  time;  his  clothes  were  in  X;  107;  Mo- 
several  places  perforated  by  balls:  gj^tec?;  ^' 
it  was  almost  a  miracle  how  he  es-  Brenton,  il. 
caped  unhurt*  dO- 

Ibrahim  was  absent  on  an  excursion  toward 
Ryogos  at  the  time  this  disaster  was        .^ 
incurred ;  but  he  arrived  at  Neocas-  Ibrahim's 
tron  on  the  2l6t^  in  time  to  see  the  proceedings 
shattered  and  smoking  fragments  of  Jj^  **»® 
his  navy.    As  soon  as  the  battle  had      '  ^' 
ceased,  the  correspondence  with  the  admirals 
was  renewed:  it  was  agreed  there  should  be  r.o 
further  hostilities ;  and  indeed  they  were  not  to 
be  apprehended,  for  the  Ottomans  had  no  longer 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  contest    Seeing 
at  once  that  all  his  visions  of  Grecian  conquest 
i^*ere  at  an  end,  Ibrahim  wisely  applied  himself 
to  securing  the  means  of  exit  from  a  country, 
the  warfare  in  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to 
his  house.     lie  set  about  repairing  such  of  liis 
transports  as  had  escaped  the  conflagration,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  December  he  took  the  drst 
steps  toward  the  evacuation  of  the  countr}',  by 
di8pat<*hing  his  harem,  end  five  thousand  sicK 
and  wounaed  soldiers,  who  arrived  safe  in  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria  in  a  few  days.   They  were 
much  required  in  Egypt,  for  a  fresh  jjoy  g^ 
war  had  orokcn  out  there  with  the  >  Ann.  llist. 
Wahabitesi)  which  severely  taxed  the  ^'  4C3, 4C5 ; 
resources  of  the  country,  alreody  j^^""  j^^* 
strained  to  the  uttermost  by  the  122;  Gordon, 
Grecian  contest*  »»•  434, 435. 

Great  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
when  the  iiitellisrcnco-of  the  disaster 
at  xsavarmo  was  heard  at  Constan-  Ymai'Tuit' 
tinople,  the  rage  of  the  Sultan  would  ture  of  the 
burst  forth  in  the  most  dangerous  Turks  with 
manner  upon  the  European  residents,  IJjL"!}!!^** 
and  even  the  representatives  of  the 
allied  powers.     It  proved  otlierwiae,  however, 
and  the  crisis  possed  over  with  less  violence 
than  could  have  been  expected.    The  firm  atti- 
tude of  tho  Divan,  however,  was  not  in  the 
least  shoken  by  tho  news  of  the  misfortune,  and 
tho  allied  ministers  having  pressed  for  an  an- 
swer to  their  nbte  of  16th  August,  which  had 
never  yet  received  one,  the  Sultan  replied  by 
the  Reis-EfTendi,  "  My  positive,  absolute,  defin- 
itive, unchangeable,  eternal  answer  is,  that  the 
Sublime  Porte  does  not  accept  any  proposition 
regarding  the  Greeks,  and  will  persist  in  its 
own  will  regarding  them  even  to  the  day  of 
the  last  judgment       The  Divan  even  went  so 
far  as  to  demand,  as  their  final  terms,  after  tho 
catastrophe  of  Kavarino,  that  they  should  re- 
ceive a  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  their 
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fieet^  and  MtiBfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to 
them  by  the  attack  made  upon  it,  and  that  the 
Allies  should  abstain  from  all  ioterference  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  To  these  demands  the 
allied  embassadors  returned  for  answer,  that 
the  treaty  of  6th  July  oblieod  them  to  defend 
Greece ;  that  the  Turks  had  no  claim  for  repa- 
ration on  account  of  Nayarino,  as  they  beean 
the  battle;  and  that  the  Porte  had  still  less 
reason  to  complain,  as  it  had  been  warned  that 
such  an  event  would  probably  follow  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  allied  pow- 
ers Accommodation  was  now  obviously  Hope- 
less; the  embassadors  left  Constantinople  on 
December  8th,  and  soon  after  Count  Capo  d'ls- 
tria,  who  had  been  elected  President  of  Greece, 
took  possession  of  his  new  dominions,  and  is- 
t  Ann  Reff  ^^^^  *  proclamation,  declaring  the 
1897, 321,  Ottoman  yoke  forever  broken,  and 
3SS ;  Gordon,  the  independence  of  Greece  estab- 
iL  434,  444.       jighed.* 

No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  trans- 
ports  of  joy  which  pervaded  entire 
UniTmal  Greece  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
tnasports  battle  of  Navarino  was  received, 
in  Greece  Fast  as  the  flaming  beacon  which 
at  the  ImtUe.  conveyed  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Troy 
to  Argos^  the  joyous  tidings  were  transmitted 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  from  crag  to  crsg, 
from  isle  to  isle,  and  one  throb  of  exultation  and 
thankfulness  was  felt  in  every  bosom.  Never 
since  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  by  the  consul 
Nero,  on  the  banks  of  the  Metauris^  had  such  a 
sensation  pervaded  the  heart  of  a  nation.  Every 
one -felt  as  if  he  himself  were  delivered  from 
captivity  or  death.  The  terrible  contest  of 
seven  years*  duration,  upon  which  their  lives, 
those  of  their  families  and  their  property  had 
been  staked,  was  brought  to  a  close.  Christen- 
dom had  come  to  the  rescue ;  again,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusades,  the  Cross  had  been  tri- 
umphant over  the  Crescent  True,  their  num-- 
bers  had  been  halved  during  the  struggle,  their 
wives  and  daughters  sold  as  slaves^  their  houses 
burned,  their  nelds  wasted — what  then  I  These 
evils  had  ceased :  their  sons  would  now  be  se- 
onre  from  the  Turkish  cimeter,  their  daughters 
from  the  Turkish  harems ;  industry  would  re- 
vive, property  be  rendered  secure,  and  freedom, 
spreading  its  blessings  over  their  hills 
JmmS?'"'  »»i<l  valleys,  would  restore  the  days 

'  of  their  ancient  glory.' 

Equally  ffreat  was  the  sensation  produced  by 

107.  this  memorable  event  over  entire 
Immense  Christendom.  Never,  save  by  the 
■JJ»^^  taking  of  Jerusalem  in  1199  by  the 
Cy  the  news  crusading  warriors  under  Godfrey  of 
orer  Ghii»-  Bouillon,  had  so  unanimous  a  feeling 
tendom.  ©f  exultation  pervaded  the  Christian 
world :  it  exceeded  that  felt  at  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  gained  by  Don  John  of  Austria;  for  that 
triumph  only  averted  a  remote  danger  from 
Europe  generally,  but  this  rescued  one  of  its 
most  interesting  peoples  from  the  jaws  of  in- 
stant destruction.  Opinions  in  England  were 
somewhat  divided,  from  the  obvious  increase 
which  it  gave  to  the  preponderance  of  Russia 
in  the  East ;  but  on  the  Continent  the  rejoicing 
was  universal  Slow,  but  certain,  had  been  the 
march  of  Divine  justice ;  the  final  blow  was  not 
struck  till  many  opportunities  of  repentance 
bad  been  neglected,  and  many  occasions  of  res- 


titution thrown  away :  but  when  it  was  deliv- 
ered, the  balance  was  at  once  righted ;  an  en- 
tire people  rose  from  the  grave ;  the  blood  of 
Chios  was  avenged  by  the  flames  of  Navarino. 
No  further  resistance  was  practicable ;  the  fleets 
of  Asia  had  been  sunk  in  the  deep,  and  its  ar- 
mies had  wasted  away  in  the  struggle ;  a  single 
day  had  secured  the  independence  of  Greece^ 
and  restored  her  to  her  place  in  the  European 
family.  Such  a  r^ult  was  felt  by  every  gener- 
ous bosom  to  be  the  fit  subject  of  exultation.  In 
vain  did  political  considerations  intervene;  in 
vain  did  tne  caution  of  statesmen  stigmatize  this 
glorious  achievement  as  "  an  untoward  event" 
The  chilling  phrase,  the  unworthy  sentiment^ 
was  drown^  in  the  universal  shout  of  Chris- 
tendom. A  voice  superior  to  worldly  wisdom 
nuide  itself  heard ;  a  feeling  deeper  than  the  de- 
sire for  national  advantage  was  generally  ex- 
perienced. The  cause  of  religion  and  humanity 
was  felt  to  have  been  at  stake,  and  men  were 
thankful  that,  after  so  many  alliances  had  been 
formed  for  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  nation- 
al rivalry,  one  at  last  had  been  found,  where 
nations  were  banded  together  in  defense  of  the 
oppressed,  and  the  sword  of  Christendom  had 
been  drawn  to  rescue  one  of  its  families  from 
destruction. 

Much  discussion  took  place  at  the  time,  as 
to  which  of  the  contendine  parties 
was  the  aggressor  at  Navarmo,  and,  -^i^^  ^„ 
as  usual  in  such  cuses,  contradictory  tbe  agpes- 
accounts  appeared  as  to  which  of  the  ■<>' siNav- 
parties  fired  the  first  shot  Such  *"'*'** 
special  pleading  is  unworthy  of  the  cause  in 
which  Europe  was  engaged  on  that  occasion. 
The  Allies  undoubtedly  were  the  aggressors  in 
the  battle;  the  sailing  in  a  hostile  guise  into  the 
bay  was,  as  Lord  Eldon  justly  remarked,  a  hos- 
tile act,  which  authorized  the  Ottomans  to  repel 
them  by  force.  But  as  clearly  as  the  Allies 
were  the  aggressors  in  the  action,  were  the 
Turks  the  aggressors  in  the  toar;  for  they  re- 
fused  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  pacification 
proposed  to  them  by  the  Allies  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  question,  and  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  brave  the  united  hostility 
ot  Christendom  rather  than  suspend  the  war 
of  extermination  Ibrahim  was  waging  in  the 
Morea.  It  is  true,  that  war  was  one  waged 
against  their  own  revolted  subiects;  it  is  true 
that  no  stranger  has  a  right,  in  the  general  case^ 
to  interfere  iu  such  a  contest ;  and  it  is  not  less 
true  that  such  interference  came  with  a  pecu- 
liarly bad  erace  from  the  Allies  at  that  time, 
seeing  they  nad  recently  interfered  with  decisive 
effect  in  Spain  and  Italy,  not  to  support,  but  to 
put  down  revolutions.  But  that  consideration 
only  brings  out  the  more  clearly  the  justice  of 
their  interference  the  other  way  in  the  present 
instance,  and  the  vital  distinction  between  the 
contest  closed  by  the  flames  of  Navarino,  and 
that  terminated  oy  the  capitulation  of  Cadiz. 

Though  unfortunately  confounded  with  them 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  „ 

Greek  war  was,  both  in  princi-  xho  Greek  war 
pie  and  object,  essentially  differ-  was  a  strife  of 
ent  from  the  revolutions  of  Rie-  religion  and  race, 
go  or  Pepe.     It  was  not  a  social,  "^'  Pn°"Pl«»- 
but  a  national  contest;  it  was  not  a  war  of 
principles  or  privileges,  but  of  religion  and 
race.   The  statesmen  of  western  Europe,  whosa 
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YiBion  -was  blinded  on  both  sides  by  the  social 
convulsions  so  strongly  raging  among  them- 
selves at  the  time,  mistook  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  the  Eastern  world;  they  thought 
they  saw  the  marks  of  revolution  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, when,  in  fact,  it  was  the  contest,  as  old 
as  the  Trojan  war,  of  Europe  against  Asia, 
which  was  then  raging ;  it  was  the  spirit  of 
Richard  against  Saladin  which  had  really  been 
elicited.  The  conduct  of  the  Turks  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  contest  hud  been  so  atro- 
cious; their  cruelty,  their  massacres,  their  blood- 
thirstiness,  had  been  so  infamous  that  they  had 
cast  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization: 
like  Robespierre,  they  had  been  declared,  and 
rightly  so,  hors  la  loi  by  the  human  race.  Be- 
yond all  question,  non-interference  is  the  rule, 
and  interference  the  exception ;  but  there  are 
cases,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  revolutions,  where  a  different  princi- 

Ele  must  be  established,  when  the  interests  of 
umanity  require  interference  with  a  nation 
abusing  the  right  of  the  Bti*ongest  within  itself, 
as  of  a  man  threatening  with  death  his  wife  or 
children.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  nation  which 
had  brought  itself  within  the  exception,  it  was 
that  which  had  perpetrated  the  massacre  of 
Chios,  and  was  yet  reeking  with  the  slaughter 
of  Missolonghi. 
In  truth,  so  far  from  the  treaty  of  6th  July, 
J7Q  1827,  having  been  an  unjustin- 

The  great  error  &ble  interference  with  the  rights 
committed  was,  of  the  Ottoman  government  as 
SSi'Si&d  ?»  independent  power  it  wos 
not  sooner  inter-  just  the  reverse;  and  the  only 
fdre,  and  in  behalf  thing  to  be  regretted  U  that  the 
of  the  Greeks.  Christian  powers  did  not  inter- 
fere earlier  in  the  contest^  and  with  far  more 
extensive  views,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Greek  empire.  After  the  massacre  of  Chios, 
the  Turks  had  thrown  themselves  out  of  the 
pale  of  civilization;  they  had  proved  them- 
selves to  be  pirates,  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  and  no  longer  entitled  to  toleration  from 
the  European  family.  Expulsion  from  Europe 
was  the  natural  ana  legitimate  consequence  of 
their  flagrant  violation  of  its  usages  in  war.  Ilad 
this  been  done  in  1822 — ^had  the  Congress  of 
Verona  acceded  to  the  prayers  of  the  Greeks, 
and  restored  the  Christian  empire  of  the  East 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  allied  powers— n 
what  an  ocean  of  blood  would  have  been  dried 
up,  what  boundless  misery  prevented,  what 
prospects  of  felicity  to  the  human  race  opened  I 
A  Cliristian  monarchy  of  10,000,000  of  souls, 
with  Constantinople  for  its  capital,  would  ere 
this  have  added  a  naif  to  its  population,  wealth, 
and  all  the  elements  of  national  strength.  The 
rapid  growth,  since  the  Crescent  was  expelled 
from  their  territories,  of  Servia,  Greece,  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago,  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
via, and  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  in  all 
parts  of  the  coi^ntry,  proves  what  might  have 
been  expected  had  all  Turkey  in  Europe  been 
blessed  bv  a  similar  liberation.  The  fairest 
portion  of  Europe  would  have  been  restored  to 
the  rule  of  religion,  liberty,  and  civilization, 
and  a  barrier  erected  by  European  freedom 
against  Asiatic  despotism  in  the  regions  where 
it  was  first  successfully  combated. 

"What  is  the  grand  difficulty  that  now  sur- 
rounds the  Eastern  question,  which  has  ren- 


dered it  all  but  insoluble  even  to  the  most 
far-seeing  statesmen,  and  has  com-  ^.j 
pelled  the  Western  powers,  for  their  Difficulty  of 
own  sake,  to  ally  themselves  with  a  ^^  Eastern 
state  which  they  would  all  gladly,  l^e^'ion- 
were  it  practicable  without  general  danger,  see 
expelled  from  Europe?  Is  it  not  that  the  Otr 
toman  empire  is  the  only  barrier  which  exists 
against  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  and  that 
if  it  is  destroyed  the  independence  of  every 
European  state  is  endangered  by  the  extension 
of  the  Muscovite  power  from  the  Baltic  to  tbe 
Mediterranean?  All  see  the  necessity  of  this 
barrier,  yet  all  are  sensible  of  its  weakness^ 
and  feel  that  it  is  one  which  is  daily  becoming 
more  feeble,  and  must  in  the  progress  of  time 
be  swept  away.  This  difficulty  is  entirely  of 
our  own  creation;  it  might  have  been  obviated, 
and  a  firm  bulwark  erected  in  the  East,  against 
which  all  the  surges  of  Muscovite  ambition 
would  have  beat  in  vain.  Had  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  justice,  and  policy  been  listened  to 
in  1822,  and  a  Christian  monarchy  been  erect- 
ed in  European  Turkey,  under  the  guarantee 
of  Austria,  France,  and  England,  the  whole 
difficulties  of  the  Eastern  question  would  have 
been  obviated,  and  European  independence 
would  have  found  an  additional  security  in  the 
very  quarter  where  it  is  now  most  seriously 
menaced.  Instead  of  the  living  being  allied  to 
the  dead,  they  would  have  been  linked  to  the 
living;  and  a  barrier  against  Eastern  conquest 
erected  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  not 
with  the  worn-out  materials  of  Mohammedan 
despotism,  but  with  tlie  rising  energy  of  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

But  modern  Turkey,  it  is  said,  is  divided 
by  race,  religion,  and  situation;  j.^^ 

three-fourtlis  of  it  are  Christian,  The  division  of 
one*  fourth  Mohammedan;  there  race  and  religion 

are  six  millions  of  Sclavonians,  l^J.^ISi! "? 
-  .,,.  *  T>   1  A.        bar  to  tne ealaD- 

four  millions  of  Bulgarians,  two  iishroent  of  a 

millions  and  a  half  of  Turks,  and  Christian  mon- 
only  one  million  of  Greeks —  sfphy. 
how  can  a  united  and  powerful  empire  be 
formed  of  such  materials  ?  Most  true ;  and  in 
what  state  was  Greece  anterior  to  the  Persian 
invasion:  Italy  before  the  Punic  wars;  England 
during  the  Heptarchy ;  Spain  in  the  time  of  the 
Moors;  France  during  its  civil  wars?  Has  the 
existence  of  such  apparently  fatal  elements  of 
division  prevented  these  countries  from  becom- 
ing the  roost  renowned,  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  prosperous  communities  upon  earth  t  In 
truth,  diversity  of  race,  so  far  from  being  an 
element  of  weakness,  is,  wh«n  duly  coerced,  the 
most  prolific  source  of  strength:  it  is  to  the 
body  politic  what  the  intermixture  of  soils  is 
to  tne  richness  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  meagre- 
ness  of  unmingled  race  which  is  the  real  source 
of  weakness;  for  it  leaves  liereditary  mala- 
dies unchanged,  hereditary  defects  unsupplied. 
Witness  the  unchanging  ferocity  in  every  age 
of  the  Ishmaelite,  the  irremediable  indolence  of 
tlie  Irish,  the  incurable  arrogance  of  the  Turk ; 
while  the  mingled  blood  of  the  Briton,  the  Ro- 
man, the  Saxon,  the  Dane,  and  the  Koiman  has 
produced  the  race  to  which  is  destined  the 
sceptre  of  half  the  globe. 

Such  was  the  resurrection  of  Greece ;  thus 
did  old  Hellas  rise  from  the  grave  of  nations. 
Scorched  by  fire,  riddled  by  shot^  baptized  in 
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blood,  she  emerged  victorions  from  the  con- 
test: she  achieved  her  iodependence 
ProsMrooB  because  she  proved  herself  worthy 
eonditiooof  of  it:  she  was  trained  to  maa- 
Greece  siacd  hood  iu  the  only  school  of  real  im- 
itoindepend-  provement^  the  school  of  suflFering. 
''*^'  Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since 

her  independence  was  sealed  by  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  and  already  the  warmest  hopes  of 
her  friends  have  been  realized.  Uer  capital, 
Athens,  now  contains  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, quadruple  what  it  did  when  the  contest 
terminated;  its  commerce  has  doubled,  and  all 
the  signs  of  rapidly  advancing  prosperity  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  land.  The  inhabitants  have 
increased  fifty  per  cent ;  they  are  now  above 
seven  hundred  thousand ;  but  the  fatal  chasms 
produced  by  the  war,  especially  in  the  male 
population,  are  still  in  a  great  measure  nnsup- 
plied,  and  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land,  spread 
with  the  bones  of  its  defenders,  await  in  every 
part  of  the  country  the  robust  arm  of  industry 
for  their  cultivation.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  have 
not  all  the  virtues  of  freemen ;  perhaps  they 
are  never  destined  to  exhibit  theuL  Like  the 
Moscovitee^  and  from  the  same  cause,  they  are 


often  cunnine,  fraudulent,  deceitful :  slaves  al- 
ways are  such ;  and  a  nation  is  not  crushed  by 
a  thousand  years  of  Byzantine  despotism,  and 
four  hundred  of  Mohammedan  oppression,  with- 
out having  some  of  the  features  of  the  servile 
character  impressed  upon  it  But  they  exhibit 
also  the  cheering  symptoms  of  social  improve- 
ment; they  have  proved  they  still  possess  the 
qualities  to  which  their  ancestors  greatness 
was  owing.  They  are  lively,  ardent,  and  per- 
severing, passionately  desirous  of  knowledge, 
and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  it  Tne 
whole  life  which  yet  animates  the  Ottoman 
empire  is  owing  to  their  intelligence  and  activ- 
ity. The  stagnation  of  despotism  is  unknown 
among  them ;  if  the  union  of  civilization  is  un- 
happily equally  unknown,  that  is  a  virtue  of 
the  manhood,  and  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
infancy  of  nations.  The  consciousness  of  de- 
ficiencies is  the  first  step  to  their  removal ;  the 
prade  of  barbarism,  the  self-sufficiency  of  ignor- 
ance, is  the  real  bar  to  improvement;  and  a 
nation  which  is  capable  of  making  the  efforts 
for  improvement  wnich  the  Greeks  are  doing, 
if  not  m  possession  of  politioal  greatness^  is  on 
the  road  to  it 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AOCEBSXON  OF  MJCHOLAS  IN   1895,  TO 
IN  1899. 


im  ncAos  OS  adbxanoflb 


It  IB  a  markworthy  circnmBtance,  that  all 
I  the  serious  wan  in  Europe,  between 

All  the  wars  1815  and  1830,  occurred  between  the 
of  Europe,  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  The 
1830  wife"*  English  attock  on  Algiers  in  1816, 
wan  with  the  French  capture  of  the  same  place 
the  Moham-  in  1830,  the  Greek  revolution  and 
'■*'*""'  its  seven  bloody  campaigns,  the  war 
of  1826  between  the  Russians  and  the  Persians, 
that  of  1828  between  the  Russians  and  Turks, 
all  partook  of  this  character.  Even  the  distant 
contests  of  the  English  in  India  were  at  last  of 
the  same  description;  the  Mussulman  soldiers 
were  not  the  least  formidable  that  the  Englbh 
had  to  encounter  on  the  ramparts  of  Bhurtpore, 
and  on  the  plains  of  the  Doab ;  and  they  never 
encounterea  such  danger  as  when  they  ap- 
proached Ghuznee,  the  cradle  of  Mohammedan 
power  in  Central  Asia.  It  would  seem  that, 
when  the  social  contests  of  Europe  itself  are 
hushed,  the  ancient  and  indelible  hostility  of 
the  European  to  the  barbarian  breaks  forth; 
and  that,  when  all  domestic  grounds  of  dissen- 
sion have  been  removed  from  civilized  man, 
the  inherent  causes  of  discord,  arising  from  dif- 
ference of  race,  religion,  and  physical  circum- 
stances between  him  and  more  savage  tribes, 
never  foil  to  arm  one  part  of  the  species  against 
the  other. 

Placed  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  hereditary  enemy,  in  every 

Raptura  with  »««•  ?^  ^^^  Mohammedan  faith,  it 
the  Mohamme-  was  impossible  that  Russia  could 
dan  powers  on   long  escape  this  general  antago- 

of*NlSio!i«  "*  °**^  movement  of  Islamism  and 
Christianity,  which  followed  the 
closing  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
pacific  habits  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  indeed, 
and  the  strong  direction  of  his  mind,  in  his  later 
years,  to  mystical  objects,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reign  of  peace  and  benevolence 
among  mankind,  long  prevented  the  collision, 
and  averted  the  conflict  of  the  Cross  and  the 
Crescent^  under  circumstances  when  it  other- 
wise would  have  become  unavoidable.  But 
with  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor  this  state 
of  strained  and  unnatural  pacincation  termin- 
ated. His  character  and  reelings  were  essen- 
tially national ;  the  frightful  civil  war  which 
had  preceded  his  accession  to  the  throne  ren- 
derea  him  doubly  anxious  to  direct  the  popular 
passion  to  external  objects ;  and  the  warm  sym- 
pathy of  the  entire  nation,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  the  army,  with  the  religious  struggle 
of  the  Greeks,  rendered  it  not  doubtful  in  what 
manner  this  direction  might  most  effectually  be 

Siven.  No  one,  therefore,  entered  more  cor- 
ially  than  the  new  Czar  into  the  advances  of 
the  British  government  toward  effecting  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Eastern  question,  by  securing  the 
virtual  independence  of  Greece;  and  the  pro- 
tocol of  4th  April,  1826,  signed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Count  Nesselrode,  which,  as 


already  mentioned,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
independence,  was  one  of  the  most  i  ^nn.  Hist, 
popular  and  agreeable  acts  of  the  Ix.  358 ;  Ante, 
new  reign.*  *•  **^m  *  1^* 

The  last  treaty  between  Russia  and  Persia^ 
concluded  on  24th  October,  1813, 
under  the  mediation  of  Great  Brit-  AdTantacet 
ain,  had  recognized  the  principle  of  gained  by 
uti  poBsedetU;  and  so  largely  had  Rnsrtaorer 
Russia  been  a  gainer  by  previous  ""^ 
hostilities  that  she  acquired  a  very  great  acces- 
sion both  of  territory  and  influence  on  that  oc- 
casion. She  had  crossed  the  ridee  of  the  Cau- 
casus, established  herself  in  a  solid  way  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  spread  her 
dominion  far  to  the  south  in  the  vast  province 
of  Grandscha,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Georgia.  The  influence  of  Russia,  however, 
by  these  acquisitions^  was  ere  long  felt  by  the 
Persian  government  to  be  too  great  for  a  last- 
ing pacification ;  various  disputed  questions  of 
territory  still  remained  unadjusted ;  they  had, 
under  the  teiTor  of  their  new  and  formidable 
neighbor,  drawn  more  closely  their  connection 
with  the  British  government ;  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  English  ofiicers  had  communi- 
cated to  the  tumultuary  array  of  Teheran,  in  a 
certain  degree,  the  consistency  of  European  or- 
ganization and  discipline.  Aware  of  these  hos- 
tile preparations,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  soon 
after  his  brothei*'s  death,  dispatched  Prince 
Menschikoff  upon  a  friendly  mission,  ostensibly 
to  notify  his  accession  to  tne  throne,  really  to 
endeavor  to  efi'ect  an  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
puted points  of  territory.  But  this  mission 
proved  unavailing;  the  Prince  Abbas  Mirza 
was  intoxicated  with  the  thought  of  command- 
ing an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  armed  and 
disciplined  in  the *^ European  method;  and  so 
strong  did  the  war  party  become  that  hostili- 
ties were  commenced,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Russians  to 
the  south  of  the  Caucasus  wrested  ,  pQ„^,n 
from  them,  before  any  declaration  of  104,  loe^ 
war  had  been  made  between  the  two  Ann.  Hist, 
countries.*  ix.  368, 863. 

The   intelligence  of  the  commencement  of 

these  hostilities  readied  the  Emper-  . 

or  Nicholas  during  the  festivities  Repeated  de- 

of  his  coronation  at  Moscow,  in  Au-  ftats  of  the 

gust   1826 ;   but  it  related  to  too  Per^ans  by 
^.  ^      .  •         M  the  Rosaiana. 

distant  a  province  to  occasion  any  ^ 

interruption  to  that  joyous  event  Orders  were 
sent  to  General  Yermoloff^,  who  commanded  the 
troops  beyond  the  Caucasus^  to  concentrate  his 
men,  and  attack  the  enemy;  and  these  orders 
were  executed  by  that  able  general  with  de- 
cisive effect  On  the  2  (14)  September  ^^ 
he  attacked  Abbas  Mirza,  who  was  at  ^  *  ' 
the  head  of  eight  thousand  soldiers,  and  so  en- 
tirely defeated  him  that  nearly  his  whole  army 
dispersed.  The  victorious  general,  after  this 
success^  advanced  with  hia  little  army,  consiat- 
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ing  of  six  thonaand  infantry,  three  thousand 
cavalry,  and  twelve  guns,  against  the  main 
Persian  army,  composed  of  twenty  thousand 
regular  infantry,  twelve  thousand  horse,  eight 
thousand  irregulars,  and  twenty-four  guns,  who 
were  posted  at  the  aistance  of  four 
^^*  *^*  miles  from  Elizabethpol,  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Djcham.  Though  the  forces 
were  so  unequal,  the  contest  was  of  very  short 
dnration ;  and  it  soon  appeared,  as  had  so  often 
been  proved  in  India,  how  little  the  Asiatics 
have  gained  by  the  attempt  to  eneraft  European 
steadiness  and  discipline  on  their  fiery  squad- 
rons. They  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  twelve  nundred  prisoners,  and  double  that 
number  killed  and  wounded ;  while  the  loss  of 
the  Russians  was  under  three  hundred  men.  In 
consequence  of  this  check,  the  Persians 

°^  *  retreated  across  the  Arazes;  and  the 
Russian  army  on  the  right  having  gained  simi- 
j  Fonton  ^^^  advantages,  the  Russians  again 
174, 179  ;*  recovered  and  received  the  submis- 
Aon.  Hist,  sion  of  the  whole  provinces  which 
ix.  366, 368.  ^j^gy  jj^^  occupied  before  the  war.* 

Some  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  Russian  em- 
^  pire  at  this  period  may  be  formed 

Statistics  irom  the  result  of  a  general  survey 
of  Russia  at  and  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants, 
this  period,  .^hich  took  place  in  the  course  of  this 
year.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the  entire 
superficies  of  the  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  consisted  of  376,154  square  German 
miles  (sixteen  to  an  English^ ;  the  population  to 
69,634,000 ;  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  to 
Y00,000;  and  the  army  to  1,089,000  men,  of 
whom,  however,  not  more  than  600,000  could  be 
relied  on  as  effective ;  and  the  revenue  amounted 
to  888,000,000  francs,  or  £11,600,000.*  Various 
important  regulations  were  at  the  same  time 
made  for  the  establishment  of  military  colonies, 
especially  in  the  newly-acquired  territories  be- 
yond the  Caucasus,  which  promised  at  length 
to  give  consistency  to  the  Russian 
ix^SeJ?*"*  dominion  in  those  vast  recent  acqui- 
sitions.* 

The  interminable  negotiations  between  the 

Russian  and  Turkish  governments 

stall*  of  the  ne-  regarding  the  subjects  of  complaint 

gotiationa  be-    which  the  former  had  against  tne 

tween  Russia    latter  for  violating  the  clause  in 

Kfy  U.'^*^*  ^*T^''  ®!  '^^  Christian  subjecte,  con- 
tained in  the  treaties  of  Kainardji 
and  Bucharest,  appeared  this  year  to  have 
reached  an  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for 
issue.  The  Ottoman  Government,  impatient  to 
bring  the  Greek  war  to  a  termination,  and  in- 
tent on  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Misso- 
loDghi,  resolved  to  dissemble,  and  avert  the 
threatened  invasion  of  a  hundred  thousand  Rus- 
sians from  Bessarabia  by  a  temporary  submis- 
sion. M.  Miniacki,  the  Russian  charged' of  aires, 
had  on  5th  April  presented  a  note,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  the  demands  of  his  imperial  mas- 


Sqomn  0«nnaa 
aiila  (tixtMn 


n        .     .     _  to  an  Kngliah). 

RoBsia  in  Euxope 72,&l  .. 

Poland 2,293 

Russia  in  Asia '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '. \  276,000  '. '. 

Rnasia  in  America 24,000  .. 


Population. 

44,118,600 

3,7O2..30O 

11,663,100 

55,000 


375,154  59.534.000 

-^Rapport  aemi-^Jtciaty  Dec.  30,  1826.    Armuaire  Huto- 
rtqWj  ix.  364. 
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ter,  and  required  their  tmconditional  acceptance 
within  six  weeks,  failing  which,  hostilities  were 
to  commence.    These  conditions  were — 1.  The 
immediate  re-establishment  of  the  two  princi- 
palities and  tServia  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  of  1821 ;  2.  The  instant  redress  of  all 
their  grievances,  conformable  to  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest  in  1812;  8.  The  evacuation  of  these 
provinces  by  the  Ottoman  troops,  and  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Servian  deputies,  whom  they  still 
held  in  detention ;  and,  4.  An  entire  satisfaction 
to  Russia  for  the  insult  offered  to  her  by 
the  silence  observed  in  regard  to  fonner     *^ 
notes.     Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  Divan, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period,  gave 
in  their  entire  and  unqualified  i  Ann.  Hist.  ix. 
adherence  to  the  demanos  of  the  374, 376 ;  Mini- 
cabinet  of  St  Petersburg;  IheSer-  Jf'j''5^l& 
vian  deputies  were  immediately  ai^'Answer,' 
set  at  liberty,   and   orders   dis-  May  13 ;  Ann. 
patched  for  the  instant  evacuation  ^"i-  ^»  **  J 
of  the  principalities  and  Servia.*  ^ 

This  sudden  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of 
Russia,  and  departure  from  the  old 
procrastinating  policy  of  the  Turk-  Measures  con- 
ish  government,  excited  at  the  time  templated 
general  surprise  in  Europe;  but  it  j£j2Iri«* 
soon  appeared  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  deep-laid  design,  and  formed  part  of  a 
change  of  policy  long  contemplated  in  Turkey, 
and  which  its  government  now  considered  it- 
self strong  enough  to  carry  into  effect  The 
janizaries  had  for  ages  been  the  terror  of  the 
government  at  Constantinople,  and  more  than 
once  they  had  prescribed  their  own  terms  to 
the  Sultan,  and  even  imbrued  their  hands  in  his 
blood.  Various  projects  had  at  different  times 
been  formed  for  the  breaking  of  their  pride  and 
the  curtailing  of  their  influence;  but  they  all 
had  hitherto  proved  abortive,  from  the  want 
of  any  adequate  armed  force  at  hand  to  restrain 
the  hostility  and  coerce  the  excesses  of  these 
unruly  defenders.  The  present  Sultan,  whose 
predecessor,  Selim,  had  been  dethroned  and 
murdered  in  his  attempt  to  shake  off  the  au- 
thority of  these  imperious  masters,  had  been 
obliged  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to 
dissemble,  and  he  had  not  only  been  forced  to 
abolish  the  Nizam  Djediby  or  new  troops,  but 
to  swear  to  preserve  all  the  privileges  of  the 
janizaries,  and  even  to  enrol  himself  in  one  of 
their  regiments  or  orta^  for  his  service  in  which 
he  regularly  drew  pay.  But  his  determination 
was  not  the  less  irrevocably  token;  he  was  only 
dissembling,  to  gain  time  lor  their  destruction. 
During  the  interval  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Otdemas, 
or  learned  and  legal  bodies;  and  the  long  wars 
with  Ali  Pacha  and  the  Greeks  had  both  afford- 
ed evidence  of  the  necessity  of  putting  the  mil- 
itary force  on  a  new  footing,  and  given  time  for 
the  formation  of  a  very  considerable  body  of 
men,  who  might  be  relied  on  in  the  convulsion 
which  was  approaching.  The  preparations 
were  now  so  far  advanced  that,  though  the 
janizaries  saw  their  danger,  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  in  sufficient  strength  openly  to  take 
steps  against  it  Fourteen  thousand  tomeen  or 
artillerymen  had  been  distributed  in  tne  bar- 
racks in  and  around  Constantinople;  and  as 
they  were  the  avowed  rivals  of  the  janizaries. 
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and  had  been  enrolled  to  coerce  them,  the  ut- 
most pains  had  been  taken  to  secure  their  fidel- 
ity by  every  possible  means.  The  pacha  who 
commanded  them,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Capitan  Pacha,  and  their  own  aga  or  general, 
1  Xnn  Hist  "W-ere  all  devoted  to  Sultan  Mah- 
ix.  377, 379;  moud,  who  had  also  secured  the 
Gordon,  ii.  support  of  the  muftis,  and  the  pow- 
310, 311.  gpJul  body  of  the  Oulema.* 

In  the  end  of  May,  after  the  differences  with 
g  Russia  had  been  adjusted,  govern- 

New  statute  nient  took  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
regarding  the  posed  reform  of  the  janizaries,  by 
fiav^*^  the  promulgation  of  a  new  plan  of 
organization,  which,  althouj^h  cau- 
tiously conceived,  to  avoid  exciting  their  jeal- 
ousy, was  yet  calculated,  when  carried  into 
fall  effect^  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  their  influ- 
ence. Their  statutes  and  privileges  were  pre- 
served entire,  and  all  those  who  drew  pay  or 
emoluments  allowed  to  continue  them  during 
their  lives;  but  the  existing  holders  of  these 
immunities  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  sell  or 
alienate  them,  and  at  their  demise  they  were 
entirely  to  cease.  From  the  ortcu,  or  regiments, 
a  hundred  and  ninety-six  in  number,  fifty  were 
to  be  selected  to  famish  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  each,  who  were  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  new  troops,  and  clothed  and  disciplined 
after  the  European  fashion.  This  hatti-sheriff 
was  sanctioned  by  the  signature  of  the  Sultan, 
and  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  state,  and  in- 
stantly proclaimed  in  all  the  mosques  and  places 
of  public  resort  in  the  capital  and  chief  cities 
of  the  empire.  The  pay  of  the  new  troops  was 
raised  to  thirty  par<is  a  day  for  private  men, 
and  to  the  officers  in  proportion.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  were  to  receive  dress  and  arms 
complete  from  the  government — ^the  latter  con- 
sisting of  a  musket,  sabre,  and  bayonet  to  each 
man ;  the  former  of  a  vest  of  red  cloth,  a  pair 
of  pantaloons  of  blue,  and  a  cap  of  green  cloth, 
edged  with  black  sheepskin.  Notwithstanding 
the  magnitude  of  these  changes,  they  had  been 
BO  prepared,  with  the  consent  of  the  muftis, 
oulemas,  and  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the  jani- 
zaries themselves,  that  no  resistance  was  at 
first  experienced;  the  decree  was  read  in  the 
mosques  without  opposition;  Egyptian  officers 
«  Go  d  11  ^^8*"^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^®  selected  men ;  the 
311  -  Ann.  clothing  was  served  out;  and  as  no 
HiBt.  ix.  370,  new  impost  was  imposed,  the  people 
S? '  uSS'  r^^wncd  quieti  ana  seemed  disposed 
172^  174.  *  ^  acquiesce  without  opposition  in 
the  new  order  of  things.^ 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  the  first 
g  fortnight,  and  it  was  hoped  the  dan- 

Inrarrection  ger  had  blown  over;  out  it  soon 
of  the  jani-  appeared  that  these  hopes  were  fal- 
JJ^J*'^  lacious,  and  that  a  desperate  conflict 
awaited  the  government  in  their  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  new  regulations.  The 
furnishing  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  men  from 
the  selected  ortas  went  on  without  difficulty  in 
the  capital  and  neighboring  towns ;  but  when 
the  recruits  began  to  be  drilled  and  marched 
in  the  European  fashion,  the  discontents  at  once 
broke  out  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  June 
the  ill-humor  of  the  troops  assumed  the  form 
of  open  mutiny^:  the  new  reffulations  were  stig- 
matized as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  men  were  worked  np  to  such  a  pitch 


that  they  burst  in  a  tumultuous  manner  from 
their  barracks,  assailed  thc^  palace  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  the  Capitan  Pacha,  their  own  Aga,  and 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt's  diplomatic  agent,  which 
they  plundered  m  the  most  shameful  manner. 
These  exalted  functionaries  only  saved  them- 
selves by  a  precipitate  flight;  and  if  the  insur- 
gents had  been  conducted  with  more  ability, 
and  marched  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm  on 
the  Sultan's  palace  and  the  batteries,  they 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  success- 
ful, and  might  without  difficulty  have  imposed 
their  own  terms  on  the  government  But  oeing 
destitute  of  leaders,  of  prudence,  or  foresight 
they  neglected  these  obvious  and  necessary 
measures ;  and  instead  of  improving  their  vic- 
tory, when  only  half  gained  they  thought  of 
enjoying  its  fruits.  Accordingly,  after  uie  pil- 
lage of  the  palaces  they  dispersed  j  cordon  II. 
among  the  wine-vaults  in  the  neigh-  31 1,  312 ; 
borhood,  and  cave  themselves  up  to  Ann.  Hist, 
the  most  revolting  excesses.^  ***  ^^' 

The  Sultan  and  his  ministers  turned  to  much 
better  account  the  breathing-time  10. 

afforded  by  the  intoxication  of  yigorous  meas- 
their  antagonists.  The  Grand  gJ^jJ^Sultan 
Seignior  hastened  to  Constanti- 
nople from  his  beautiful  palace  of  Benhicktash, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bospiiorus,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  topjees  or  artillerymen,  and 
faithful  troops  of  every  description,  which  were 
directed  from  all  quarters  upon  the  capital.  A 
large  park  of  artillery  was  brought  from  the 
arsenal  of  Topkhana,  the  gunners  of  which  were 
entirely  at  his  devotion ;  and  the  Sultan,  whose 
gallant  bearing  animated  the  courage  of  all  his 
adherents,  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  chief  civil  functionaries  and  principal  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  empire  By  their  advice 
— ^indeed,  by  their  express  orders — ^the  famous 
Sandjak  SMriff,  or  sacred  standard,  said  to  be 
composed  of  part  of  the  dress  actually  worn  by 
the  Prophet  'w&a  brought  forth  from  the  sacred 
treasury,  where  it  had  so  long  lain,  shrouded 
from  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  and  conveyed  to 
the  mosque  of  Sultian  Achmet  with  the  whole 
solemnities  practiced  on  such  occasions,  which 
is  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  only  resorted 
ft  on  the  most  extreme  danger.  -  At  the  same 
time  the  public  criers  in  every  quarter  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  denouncing  me  janizaries 
as  enemies  to  the  Prophet  and  his  a  Ann  Hist 
holy  religion,  and  calline  on  every  u.  883, 883  • 
true  believer  to  rally  witnout  delay  Cordon,  ii. 
around  the  standard  of  Mohammed."  ^^^  3*2. 

These  decisive  measures  had  an  instantaneous 
effect  The  streets  were  immediate-  n. 
ly  filled  with  a  prodigious  crowd  of  Defbat  of  the 
Mussulmans,  of  all  ages  and  descrip-  J"**"™"- 
tions,  fully  armed,  and  inspired  with  the  utmost 
zeal,  who  hastened  to  the  various  rallying-pointa 
assigned  them,  to  swell  the  array  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  The  regular  force  as- 
sembled amountea  to  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
the  preparations  being  deemed  complete,  the 
rebels  were  ^ree  times  summoned  to  lay  down 
their  arms»  and  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
Mohammed  and  his  vicegerent  the  Sultan.  They 
positively  refused,  until  they  had  received  the 
neads  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  of  their  own  Aga, 
of  Hussein  Pacha,  and  of  Bedschid-EffendL 
These  demands  being  of  course  refused,  a  de* 
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cree  was  hastily  passed  declariog  the  abolition 
of  the  janizaries,  and  ordering  Hussein  Pacha 
to  march  against  the  rebels.  They,  on  their 
side,  prepared  for  the  most  Tigorous  resistance; 
the  Atmeidan  was  filled  with  ferocious  bands, 
whose  cheering  was  incessant;  and  the  over- 
turning of  all  their  camp-kettles,  the  well-known 
signal  of  determined  revolt,  told  but  too  plainly 
that  they  were  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  The  combat,  when  the  top- 
jees  approached,  was  brief  but  terrible.  The 
janizaries  commenced  an  immediate  discharge 
of  small  arms,  which  was  kept  up  with  great 
rapidity,  and  resolutely  withstood  several 
rounds  of  grape-shot  at  point-blank  range  from 
the  artillery.  At  length,  however,  a  large  num- 
ber having  been  mowed  down,  the  remainder 
retired,  but  still  in  good  order,  and  firing  stead- 
ily on  their  pursuers,  to  their  barracks,  where 
tney  had  prepared  the  means  of  the  most  de- 
termined resistance.  But  an  awful  catastrophe, 
almost  unparalleled  in  civil  warfare,  there  await- 
ed them.  W  ithout  attempting  to  force  the  gates, 
the  Turkish  conunandera  contented  them^ves 
with  incessantly  throwing  shells  into  the  build- 
ing, which  was  speedily  set  on  fire,  and  firine 
frape  on  the  gates  by  which  alone  egress  could 
e  obtained.  In  these  frightful  circumstances 
the  rebels  offered  to  submit,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Their  petition  was  sternly  refused,  and  the 
ahells  continued  to  fall  and  the  grape  to  be  dis- 
charged  tUl  the  barracks  were  to- 
ix.  381  *83  •  **^^y  consumed ;  and  the  whole  in- 
Gordon,  iL  *  surgente,  four  thousand  in  number, 
311,  313 ;  had  perished  in  the  flames,  or  been 
iSs  fS!'  ^^'  aown  in  endeavoring  to  force 
*  their  way  out  of  them.^ 

The  victory  of  the  Sultan  was  complete,  but 
12  the  strength  of  the  party  of  the  jan- 
Crud  eiiaca-  izaries,  both  in  the  capital  and  the 
tiooB  in  Con-  provinces,  was  too  well  known,  fmd 
stantinople.  ^jj^jp  innumerable  deeds  of  violence 
too  fresh  in  recollection,  not  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment determined  to  push  its  advantages  to 
the  utmost,  and  utterly  exterminate  the  unruly 
body  which  had  now  become  as  formidable  to 
the  throne  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  its 
enemies.  A  summary  court,  composed  of  the 
principal  officers  of  state,  was  formed  in  the 
Atmeidan,  before  whom  all  the  janizaries  who 
could  be  hunted  out  were  brought,  and  on  being 
identified  as  belonnng  to  the  obnoxious  body, 
instantly  sentenced  to  be  executed.  Above  a 
thousand  were  put  to  death  daily  for  several 
week&  When  the  Sultan  went  to  return  thanks 
at  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  was  attended  only  by  the  top- 
jees,  and  that  the  janizaries  were  entirely  dis- 
carded. It  soon  appeared  not  only  that  all 
those  engaged  in  tne  revolt  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, but  that  the  insurrection  was  to  be  made 
a  pretext  for  the  destruction  of  the  entire  body 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  sandjak- 
.  ..  sheriff  was  carried  with  great  pomp  to 
the  Seraglio,  where  it  was  deposited  in 
one  of  the  inner  courts,  in  token  of  tne  public 
danger,  and  the  Sultan  and  all  his  attendants 
lived  in  the  outer  courts,  encamped  and  in  tents, 
as  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  During  three 
months  they  remained  in  that  situation,  con- 
stantly engaged  in  examining  spies  and  inform- 
ers, and  taking  depositions  and  issuing  orders 


for  the  execution  of  the  janizaries  in  every  part 
of  the  empire.  It  was  calculated  that,  before 
the  executions  ceased  by  the  exhaustion  of  their 
victims,  above  forty  thousand  had  perished,  be- 
sides an  equal  number  driven  into  exile.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  most  severe  measures  were 
adopted  against  the  whole  body.  Their  name 
was  proscribed,  their  barracks  demolished,  their 
camp-kettles,  so  often  the  signal  of  revolt,  bro- 
ken to  pieces,  their  standards  destroyed,  and 
their  whole  duties  transferred  to  a  new  corps 
of  regular  troops,  to  whom  the  defense  of  the 
city  and  empire  was  intrusted.  The  eighty 
gates  of  the  capital,  which  it  had  been  meir 
privilege  to  guard,  were  intrusted  to  the  topjees 
and  bostandjis.  The  Sultan  with  his  whole 
court  assumed  the  Egyptian  military  dress ;  the 
old  costumes  were  forbidden;  the  command 
of  the  entire  new  force  given  to  Hussein  Pa- 
cha, who  established  his  head-quarters  at  the 
old  Seraglio,  which  he  fortified  m  the  strongest 
manner ;  the  beauties  of  the  harem  who  former- 
ly inhabited  it  were  transferred  to  the  new  Se- 
raglio ;  and  on  the  8d  September,  as  the  pacifi- 
cation was  deemed  complete,  the  ,  .  ^„  „,  .  . 

3«  1     1      »em  'Z.I.  J.     Ann.  Hist.  IX. 

sandjak-sheriflf   was   with    great  3g5^  390 ;  Ann. 

pomp  carried  back  to  its  place  of  Reg.  1826, 109, 
sacred  deposit,  in  the  piosque  of  IJS'Sj'^®^*** 
Sultan  Achmet^  ' 

This  great  and  sanguipary  revolution,  which 
produced  such  lasting  effects  u  pon  .  ^ 

the  Ottoman  empir^,  and  was  inti-  Effect  of  this 
mately  interwoven  with  its  whole  revolution  on 
future  destinies,  produce^  an  im-  ^jJ«^g»""H®n» 
mediate  effect,  very  different  from  ""*** 

what  had  been  foreseen,  on  the  negotiation  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  Russia.  Sultan  Mahmoud 
had  very  magnificent  ideas  regarding  the  new 
military  force  which  he  was  to  raise ;  and  he 
already  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  regular 
standiivg  arxny  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  But  he  soon  found  that  it  is  easier 
to  destroy  one  military  force  than  raise  up  an- 
other, and  that  the  destruction  of  so  numerous, 
ancient,  and  venerated  a  body  as  the  janizaries, 
could  not  be  effected  without  endangering  the 
very  existence  of  the  empire.  He  received  re- 
peated warnings  how  deeply  the  public  mind 
had  been  stirred  on  the  occasion ;  a 
dreadful  fire  broke  out,  in  August,  in  °*" 
Constantinople,  the  work  of  incendiaries,  which 
in  a  few  hours  consumed  six  thousand  houses. 
On  several  occasions,  when  he  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, he  was  received  with  unequivocal  marks 
of  displeasure ;  and  instead  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  recruits,  not  fifteen  thousand 
were  arrayed  round  the  standard  of  the  Pro- 
phet. The  losses  occasioned  by  the  conflagra- 
tion were  immense;  they  were  estimated  at 
140,000,000  francs  (£6,800,000).  So  great  did 
the  public  discontent  become,  that  a  procla- 
mation was  at  length  issued,  denouncing  the 
instant  penalty,  the  men  by  being  beheaded, 
tlie  women  by  being  sewn  up  in  a  sack  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  against  whoever  spread 
reports  or  used  expressions  tending  to  disturb 
the  public  peace ;  and  these  terrible  denunci- 
ations were  the  very  next  day  ,  .„.  xis-. 
.5..  A'"'*  *  Ann.  ^181. 

carried  mto  execution  m  every  392, 393  j  Ann. 

quarter  of  the  city  with  imrelent-  Reg.  1836, 164, 
ing  severity.'  }^^' 

Nowise  aeterred  by  tl^eee  alarming  proo&  of 
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tho  public  discontent^  the  Sultan  pursued  his 
14  plans  of  reform  and  regeoeration 

Civil  refbrms  with  the  utmost  vigor,  luexorable 
of  the  Sultan,  in  the  destruction  of  all  such  as 
opposed  his  determination — ^terrible  in  the  pun- 
i»iments  he  inflicted  on  all  such  as  were  sus- 

Eected  even  of  exciting  the  public  mind  against 
ira,  he  rewarded  generously  such  as  adhered 
to  his  fortunes,  and  distributed  frequent  lar- 
gesses among  the  troops,  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  new  exercise  and  uniform.  He  was  equally 
vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  civil  reforms, 
which  he  was  well  aware  were,  even  more  than 
military,  essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  two  important  decrees,  introducing  a 
very  different  syvtem  of  administration,  date  from 
this  period.  He  first  abolished  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  movable  estate,  which  had  hitherto 
invariably  followed  every  execution  by  orders  of 
Porte,  and  forbade  the  officers  of  justice  to  in- 
terfere with  the  estate  in  the  event  of  the  heirs 
being  minors;  the  second  enjoined  on  all  the 
cadis  and  mollahs  the  most  strict  and  rigorous 
administration  of  justice,  and  recommended  the 
immediate  prosecution  of  false  witnesses,  and 
all  disturbers  of  the  right  course  of  the  law — 
all  steps,  and  not  unimportant  ones,  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  internal  economy  of  the  state, 
but  the  success  of  which  too  soon  demonstrated 
that  more  depends  on  national  feelings  and  hab- 
its than  on  any  regulations  that  can  be  made  for 
the  direction  of  the  people.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  Divan  gave  tne  strongest  proof  that  they 
had  no  inclination  to  abate  by  far  the  greatest 
social  evil — the  distinction  of  races  oud  religions 
g  gjj  — which  afflicted  the  empire;  for,  oy  a 
*^  '  "  decree  published  in  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  whole  population  of  the  country  other 
than  the  Mussulmans  was  enjoined  to  wear  the 
>  Decree  Sept.  ft'^cient  dresses,  both  in  form  and 
30. 1826 ;  Ann!  color,  and  not  to  venture  on  those 
Hist.  u.  391,  reserved  for  the  followers  of  tlie 
^3.  Prophet* 

The  first  effect  of  the  destruction  of  the  jani- 
zaries appeared  in  the  negotiations 
r.-.,<-i?i««^  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  which, 
at  Acker-  ^  &  humiliation  to  Ottoman  pride, 
man,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  directed 
Russil?""^  to  be  transferred  to  Ackerman,  a 
town  of  Bessarabia,  in  the  Russian 
dominions.  The  conference  began  on  the  1st  of 
August.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
outset^  as  might  have  been  expected,  when  the 
pride  of  the  Osmanlis  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  stern  necessity  of  the  times,  and  the  Russians 
made  the  most  of  the  extraordinary  advantages 
which  circumstances  had  thrown  in  their  way  to 
exact  the  most  rigorous  terms  fi'om  their  ancient 
antagonists.  The  demands  of  Russia  related 
chiefly  to  three  points :  1st,  The  immediate  res- 
titution of  the  wnole  six  fortresses  in  Asia,  which 
tho  Turks  were  bound  to  cede  to  the  Russians 
by  the  last  pacification,  but  of  which  they  had 
only  given  up  two;  2d,  The  relations  and  legal 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  of  which  the  emperor  had  been  de- 
clared the  guardian  b\'  the  treaties  of  Kainardji 
and  Bucharest;  8d,  The  political  .emancipation 
of  the  Servians,  whose  present  chie^  Prince  Mo- 
losch,  had  obtained  his  appointment  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  Russia,  to  the  partisans  of  which 
he  had  showed  himself  peculiarly  hostile.     At 


the  receipt  of  these  demands^  which  were  ren- 
dered more  peremptory  from  a  requisition  that 
a  categorical  answer  should  be  returned  by  the 
26th  September,  the  Turkish  commissioners  were 
so  indignant  that,  in  the  first  burst  of  indigna- 
tion, they  threatened  instantly  to  leave  Acxer- 
man.  But  the  Russians,  who  desired  nothing 
better  than  to  commence  hostilities  when  the 
janizaries  were  destroyed,  and  no  other  mili- 
tary force  had  been  organized  to  supply  their 
place,  having  at  once  offered  them  an  escort  to 
conduct  them  beyond  the  frontier,  they  deemed 
it  best  to  temporize,  under  pretense  of  sending 
to  Constantinople  to  obtain  fresh  instructions. 
They  agreed,  accordingly,  to  prolong  the  pe- 
riod for  giving  an  answer  to  the  7  th  Octo- 
ber, receiving  intimation,  however,  that  if  they 
were  not  then  acceded  to  without  ^ 
reservation  the  Russian  troops  would  i^.  aSj  397." 
cross  the  Pruth.  * 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Turkish  empire 
that,   hard  and  even   insulting  as 
these  propositions  were,  the  Ihvan  «,k-b«— ««« 
had  no  alternative  but  submission,  dfemands 
The  Greek  insurrection,  like  a  de-  are  acceded 
vouting  fire,  was  consuming  the  vi-  ^^  without 
tals  of  the  state,  and  entirely  ab- 
sorbed the  resoMrces  of  Egypt»  the  only  part  of 
it  which  could  be  relied  on  for  military  aid. 
The  janizaries,  who  had  for  centuries  formed 
tlie  chief  strength  of  the  empire,  were  in  part 
destroyed,  and  the  survivors  were  animated  with 
such  an  unextinguishable  animosity  against  the 
government,  that  if  arpied  they  might  be  re- 
garded as  its  most  formidable  enemies.    Of  tho 
new  levies,  from  which  so  much  had  been  ex- 
pected, not  fifteen  thousand  were  as  yet  group- 
ed round  the  Sultan's  standard,  and  even  they 
were  as  yet  imperfectly  disciplined.     The  En- 
glish andFrench  embassadors  had  intimated  the 
intention  of  their  respective  courts  to  take  an 
active  part  in   the   intervention   in   favor  of 
Greece,  and  throw  into  the  scale  in  the  con- 
flict with  that  power  the  weight  of  their  arms 
and  the  terror  of  their  name.     Pressed  by  so 
many  dangers,  the  Ottoman  government,  though 
with  no  intention,  as  it  ultimately  appeared,  of 
adhering  to  their  engagements,  resolved  on  sub- 
mission ;  and,  on  the  last  day  allowed,   ^ 
their  plenipotentiaries  signed  the  cele-     ^ ' 
hvAtea  Convention  of  Ackerman,  which  has  ever 
since  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  di- 
plomacy of  the  East     Some  delay  occurred  in 
the  ratification  of  the  Sultan,  but  at  ,  j^^^  jj.^j 
length  it  too  was  adhibited,  and  the  ix.  396,  307  • 
act  became  part  of  the  international  Ann.  Reg. 
law  of  the  two  empires."  ^®^^»  ^''^• 

By  the  treaty,  which  was  reduced  into  the 
form  of  two  conventions,  it  was  stip-  17^ 
ulated — 1.  That  the  whole  provisions  Its  provis- 
of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  of  17th  *<»"■• 
June,  1812,  were  ratified  and  confirmed  in  their 
fullest  extent  2.  Certain  stipulations  favorable 
to  Russia,  in  regard  to  two  large  islands  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  contained  in  a  conven- 
tion between  the  two  powers  on  22d  August, 
1817,  were  ratified  and  renewed.  8.  The  fcul>- 
lime  Porte  solemnly  engaged  to  observe  all  the 
treaties,  privileges,  and  acts,  on  every  occasion, 
in  favor  of  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia, contained  in  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  as 
also  the  hatti-sheriff  of  1802,  which  enumerated 
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these  privileges.  4  The  frontiers  of  the  two 
empires  in  Asia  were  fixed  as  they  were  at  the 
moment  of  signing  the  treaty.  5.  The  privi- 
leges and  concerns  of  the  Servian  nation  shall 
be  regulated  by  a  hatti-eheriff,  which  shall  be 
iasaed  at  latest  in  the  period  of  eighteen  month& 

6.  Commissioners  were  appointed  on  both  sides 
to  determine  the  compensation  which  was  to  be 
awarded  to  the  Russian  subjects  who  had  suffer- 
ed under  the  depredations  of  the  Barba^y  pi- 
rates, for  which  the  Porte  was  held  responsible, 
and  to  restrain  all  such  acts  of  piracy  in  future. 

7.  The  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
shall  be  chosen,  agreeably  to  ancient  usa^e,  by 
the  boyards  of  those  provinces  respectively, 
subject  to  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  the  period  of  tneir  enjoyment  of 
power  being  in  every  instance  seven  years. 

8.  No  hospodar  was  to  be  dismissed  from  office 
without  notification  to  the  Russian  embassador; 
but  if  no  cause  of  complaint  has  been  stated  by 
that  power,  he  may  be  re-elected,  after  notifica- 
tion to  the  Russian  embassador,  for  a  second 
term  of  seven  years.  9.  The  confiscated  prop- 
erties in  the  two  provinces  shall  be  restored  to 
the  former  proprietors,  and  those  implicated  in 
the  troubles  of  1821  are  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn without  being  molested  or  disquieted  in 
any  particular.     10.  All  taxes'  and  impositions 

were  to  be  remitted  to  the  inhabit- 
rt™Ort  7,  ants  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  for 
1820;  Ann!  the  period  of  two  years,  and  entire 
Sf ''iiK*  frc®  Jon^  o^  commerce  and  exportation 
I^.  mrt.  ®^  *^®  produce  of  their  industry  to 
any  part  of  the  world.* 

Considered  in  themselves,  and  with  reference 
.  only  to  present  results,  there  was 

llisirdins-  i^o^uin^  in  these  conditions  which 
troos  ooMs-  appeared  very  detrimental  to  the 
qaeneesto  Turkish  empire.  There  were  nei- 
^^""^^y-  ther  provinces  ceded,  nor  fortresses 
surrendered,  nor  alliances  imposed.  But  view- 
ed in  reference,  to  ultimate  consequences,  the 
case  was  very  different  By  solemnly  recog- 
nizing the  provisions  in  the  treaties  of  Bucha- 
rest and  Eainardji,  which  gave  Russia  a  right 
of  interference  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  certain  parts  of  the  empire,  it 
cstablidied  a  Right  or  Pbotbotoratb  in  a  for- 
eign power  inconsistent  with  national  indepen- 
dence, and  which  opened  the  door  to  perpetual 
foreign  interposition.  By  the  impunity  which  it 
stipulated  for  the  rebels  in  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, the  immunities  provided  to  Servia,  and 
the  important  right  of  free  exportation  of  their 
produce^  which  it  secured  to  ail  these  provinces, 
it  gave  a  striking  example  of  the  benefits  which 
those  sheltered  by  this  protectorate  might  ex- 
pect from  its  influence.  A  lai^e  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  were  taught  to  look 
to  a  foreign  court  for  protection  and  redress  of 
grievances.  The  ruling  power  was  felt  to  be 
elsewhere  than  at  Constantinople.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  effects  of  such  a  foreign 
protectorate  in  dissolving  an  empire,  from  what 
we  have  ourselves  done  in  India,  and  might 
assuredly  expect  if  a  similar  system  were  turn- 
ed against  ourselves  by  France  or  Russia  in 
Ireland 

Undeterred  by  the  prospect  of  these  remote 
dangers,  or  rather  secretly  resolved  to  avert 
iUcm,  by  breaking  the  treaties  when  the  pro- 
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per  moment  arrived.  Sultan  Mahmoud  con- 
tinued, without  -  intermission,  his  .. 
milltai*y  and  civil  reforms.  The  Se-  suiun  Mali> 
raglio,  so  long  the  seat  only  of  indo-  moud  con- 
lence  or  pleasure^  resounded  with  J"J"^^*'*' 
the  din  of  arms;  military  officers  '™™** 
were  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  every,  direc- 
tion, bearing  orders  or  dispatches,  as  at  the 
head-quarters  of  a  great  army;  and  the  Sultan 
himself  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  organiz- 
ing of  fresh  battiUions,  and  the  instructing  the 
troops  in  the  new  exercises.  Notwithstanding 
all  his  exertions,  however,  the  raising  of  the 
new  force  proceeded  but  slowly ;  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  it  had  been  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  to  submit  to  the  terms  dictated  at 
Ackerman.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  not 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men  were  assem- 
bled who  had  been  instructed  in  the  new  exer- 
cises ;  and  as  they  constituted  the  whole  regu- 
lar military  strength  of  the  empire,  it  may 
easily  be  figured  to  what  perilous  straits  it  was 
reduced,  and  what  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  Russia  for  prosecuting  her  long- 
cherished  projects  of  ambition  on  Jj^SJg^'' 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.^  ' 

Secured,  in  the  mean  time,  in  a  sreat  advant- 
age, on  tibe  side  of  Turkey,  by  this  ^o. 
convention,  Nicholas  pursued,  auring  internal 
the  next  year,  the  projects  of  social  reforms  of 
amelioration  which  he  had  so  much  rJ^^J^^^^ 
at  heart,  and  the  necessity  of  which 
the  revelations  made,  during  and  after  the  great 
conspiracy  of  1826,  had  so  clearly  demonstrated. 
Such  was  the  activity  which  he  communicated 
to  the  judicial  department  that^  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1826,  no  leas  than  2,860,000  causes 
were  decided  in  the  ordinary  tribunals;  and 
out  of  127.00Q  persons  under  arrest  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  only  4900  remained  in  de- 
tention in  the  beginnin|f  of  1827.  A  report  to 
the  Emperor,  in  the  beginning  of  1827,  however, 
showed  that  there  were  stdl  sixty  thousand 
processes  in  arrear — a  state  of  things  which 
gave  him  so  much  concern  that  he  immedi- 
ately issued  a  fresh  commission  to  dispatch 
them ;  and  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Prince  La- 
banoff-Rastowsky,  received  intimation  that  he 
might  retire  to  his  estates,  and  he  was  succeed- 
ed in  his  fiinctions  by  Prince  Dolgorowsky.  A 
ukase  of  6th  March  abolished  a  cruel  species 
of  torture,  long  practiced  among  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don,  which  consisted  in  attaching  the 
feet  of  a  victim  to  huge  blocks  of  stone  in  a 
room,  while  his  hands  were  fastened  at  extreme 
tension  to  the  ceiling,  and  leaving  him  in  that 
position  till  he  often  expired.  But  amidst  these 
noble  cares,  the  vigilance  of  internal  adminis- 
tration was  in  no  respect  lessened ;  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  exiles  otSiberia,  during  the  course 
of  1826,  from  nine  thousand  to  twelve  thousand, 
proved  how  wide-spread  had  been  the  conspir- 
acy of  the  preceding  year,  and  how  strongly 
government  felt  the  necessity  of  extirpating, 
root  and  branch,  so  formidable  a  combination. 
The  Polish  patriots,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  were  discovered  to  have  been  engaged  in 
a  great  conspiracy,  vailed  under  the  name,  and 
conducted  by  the  fraternity  of  Free  Masons^ 
which  seriously  attracted  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment A  commission  of  inquiry  was  issued, 
which  published  an  elaborate  report^  and  a 
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great  number  of  noble  Poles  were  arrested; 
ut  happily  the  proceedings  against  them  were 
diBtinguished  by  unusual  mildness,  as  the  evi- 
ilence  against  them  was  found  to  be  insUffi- 
i  Rapport,  Jan.  cient;  for,  after  a  few  months* 
3.1827;  Ann.  detention,  they  were  all  set  at 
Hist.  X.  814, 81».  liberty.' 

Notwithstanding  the  yictories  of  the  preced- 
21.  ing  campaign  in  Persia,  the  Kussian 
Operations  eoTemment  was  far  from  being  satis- 
In  Persia,  fig^  ^jth  the  general  result  of  the 
operations.  Little  durable  advantage  had  been 
gained  from  all  these  successes,  chiefly  from  the 
want  of  foresight  inproyiding  magazines,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  move  the  troops  in 
advance,  whatever  victories  they  had  achieved. 
General  Termoloff,  in  consequence,  whose  tal- 
entS)  however  great^  had  not  proved  equal  to 
the  emergency,  was  deprived  of  the  command, 
which  was  bestowed  on  General  Paskewitch, 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
preceding  campaign  in  the  capacity  of  aid-de- 
camp, and  who  was  intrusted  with  tne  supreme 
command  in  Georna.  Great  exertions  were 
made  to  augment  the  military  force  at  his  dis- 
posal, which  was  increased  to  seventy  thousand 
men  and  eighty-six  ^ns — by  far  the  largest 
Christian  and  disciplmed  body  of  men  which 
bad  yet  appeared  to  the  south  of  Caucasus. 
A      18  '^^  campaign  began,  in  the  beffinninff 

^'  '  of  April,  by  an  advance  on  the  rortified 
convent  of  Elschmiadzine,  long  celebrated  from 
its  strength  and  commanding  position,  but  which 
was  now  abandoned  by  the  Persians  without 
rihM      opposition.     On  the  17th  May,  hav- 

'  *^'  ing  got  up  the  requisite  supplies  and 
reinforcements,  General  Benkendori  moved  in 
the  direction  of  Ebivan,  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  deemed  imprefi;nable,  and  justly  re- 
ffardcd  as  the  bulwark  ofnorthem  Persia.  Hie 
fort  of  Abbasabad  lay  on  the  road,  and  was  the 
first  object  of  attack.  A  brilliant  cavalry  ac- 
tion  took  place  on  the  20th  June,  when 

^''^^  '  seven  thousand  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hassan  Khan,  were  defeated  by  the 
Russian  dragoons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes. 
This  was  the  prelude  to  the  sicffe  of  the  fortress 
of  Abbasabad,  which  was  invested, 

l!m'  m!'  '^^  *^«  °"<^^^®  of  July,  by  Paskewitch 
*      '    in  person." 
Informed  of  the  danger  of  this  important 
^       frontier    fortress.    Abbas    Mirza    ad- 
BatUe  of    vanced  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
Djevan-     men,  the  chosen  troops  of  the  mon- 
jT^is'     *rchy,  to  raise   the   seige;    and  the 
^  ^  Sardar  of  Erivan  joined  him  with  a 

large  body  of  irregular  horse.  The  Russian 
seneral  resolved  to  anticipate  the  attack ;  and, 
leavingr  eight  battalions  and  a  few  guns  to  ob- 
serve the  fortress,  passed  the  Araxes  by  a  ford, 
by  means  of  hides  forming  air-bladders,  adopted 
from  the  Orientals  by  Paskewitch  for  the  occa- 
He  found  the  Persians  in  a  strong  posi 


sion. 


tion  outflanking  his  right,  and  supported  on 
their  left  by  an  imposing  mass  of  five  thousand 
irregular  horse.  The  enemy  appeared  in  great 
strength,  and  the  position  extremely  formidable ; 
but  a  neadlong  charge  of  the  dragoons  of  Nijni- 
Novfforod  and  a  body  of  Cossacks  having 
checked  the  horse  on  the  left,  the  infantry  in 
the  centre  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
masters  of  an  elevated  plateau  in  their  fronts 


from  which  their  guns  commanded  the  whole 
field  of  battle.  The  Persians,  seeing  their  cen- 
tre forced,  and  their  left  in  disorder,  broke  and 
fled  on  all  sides.  It  was  no  longer  a  battle, 
but  a  rout;  and  before  the  Russians  sheathed 
their  victorious  swords,  the  Persians  had  ^ost 
five  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers, several  standards,  and  nearly  their  whole 
artillery.  Abbas  Mirza  himself  narrowly  es- 
caped being  made  prisoner,  and  owed  his  escape 
entirely  to  the  fleetness  of  his'  horse.  The  loss 
of  the  "Russians  was  only  forty-nine  men ;  and 
Paskewitch  soon  after  reaped  the  substantial 
fruits  of  victory  by  the  acquisition 
of  Abbasabad,  which  surrenaered  on  ^  324  3^ 
81st  July.^ 

The  Persians,  however,  were  not  discouraged 
by  this  defeat^  which  was,  in  truth,      23. 
rather  a  "batUe  of  the  spurs'*  than  a  Battle  of 
regular  action.    They  made  a  vigor-  *^®  Abba- 
ous  attack  on  General  Sipiacine,  who  "***' 
was  conducting  a  considerable  park  of  artillery 
to  Krasbwsky;  and  though  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  junction,  it  was  only  after  repeated 
assaults,  and  a  very  severe  loss.    They  next  laid 
siege  to  the  monastery  of  Elschmiadzine,  which 
was  soon  seriously  endangered  by  the  fire  of 
their  batteries.     Upon  this  Krasowsky  took 
the  field  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  so  weakened 
was  the  Russian  force  by  detachments,  that  it 
was  only  with  four  battalions  of  infantry,  ^ve 
hundred   Cossacks,   and  twelve  guns->in  all 
scarce  four  thousand  men.    He  was  met  by 
Abbas  Miinsa  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  in- 
fantry and  five  thousand  irregular  horse,  with 
twenty-eight  spins.     Notwithstanding  this  great 
disparity  of  force,  the  Russian  general,  moved 
by  the  danger  of  the  beleaguered  stronghold 
resolved  on  an  attack.    Tne  combat  .      _ 
which  ensued,  though  in  the  end  favor-     '**' 
able  to  the  Russians,  was  extremely  bloody,  and 
evinced  a  degree  of  discipline  and  organization 
in  the  Persian  army  much  beyond  what  had 
been  hitherto  encountered.    The  Russians,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Persian  position,  which  was  the  summit 
of  a  rocky  ridge.    But  when  they  were  there, 
they  found  the  reverse  side  to  consist  of  steep 
precipices,  almost  impracticable  for  artillery; 
and  while  hesitating  what  to  do  next,  the  Per- 
sians attacked  them  with  the  utmost  impetu- 
osity on  all  sideS)  while  their  artillery,  which 
was  admirably  served,  made  fatal  ravages  in 
their  ranks.     At  length  the  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed, but  not  before  they  had  inflicted  on 
the  Russians  a  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men  in 
killed,   prisoners,   and   wounded,    Krasowsky 
himself  being   among   the   latter.     The   Per- 
sians were  weakened  by  nearly  two  ^^ 
thousand  men.     It  was  remarkable,  8^y>g  bujI 
in   this  well-contested   action,   that  letin,  Aug. 
two  Persian  battalions  charged  two  30.  ^^J.^ 
of  the  Russian  guard,  and  came  off  ^  ^ia  337*. 
victorious." 

Informed  of  the  narrow  escape  of  this  corps 
from  destruction,  Paskewitch  hast-         34 
ened   to   the  support  of  his  lieu-  FallofSar- 
tenant  with  all  the  forces  which  he  ^}^^  ^^^ 
could  collect,   and  obliged   Abbas  October  13. 
Mirza  to  retire  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Araxes ;  after  which  he  undertook  tlic  sio^e 
of  Sardarabad,  the  reduction  of  which  waa 
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neoeflsary  before  nndeitaldng  the  aiege  of 
Eriyan.  It  yielded  after  a  siege  of  only  four 
daya»  and  Paskewitch  immediately  sat  down 
before  Erivan.  The  ffarrison,  -whicn  was  three 
thousand  strong,  made  a  gallant  defense,  and 
repulsed  several  attacks;  but  such  was  the 
consternation  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  take  any  efficient  part 
in  the  defense;  and  on  the  13th  October,  when 
a  battalion  of  the  imperial  guard  had  already 
mounted  the  breach,  they  insisted  on  the  gov- 
ernor imploring  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror. 
The  ffarrison,  consisting  of  tJiree  disciplined 
battalions,  the  governor,  and  seven  other  khans, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war;  the  whole  artil- 
lery of  the  fortress,  with  immense  stores  of 
ammunition  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  handt 
of  the  Russians;  and  the  bulwark  of  Persia,  re- 
garded over  all  Asia  as  impregnable,  fell  into 
the  hands,  and  permanently  remained  under  the 
power  of  the  Muscovites.  Though  the  place 
nad  been  in  a  manner  taken  by  assault,  no  dis- 
orders of  any  kind  were  committed  by  the  be- 
aieffera.  The  Russians  were  received  rather  as 
deUverers  than  enemies,  and  victors  and  van- 
auished  met  together  in  peace  within  its  formi- 
aable  ramparta  With  great  but  not  undeserved 
pride,  Paskewitch  addressed  to  his  brave  com- 
panions in  arms  a  proclamation,  which  recalled 
the  bulletins  of  Napoleon  in  his  Italian  cam- 
paigns: "Brave  comrades  I  you  have  conquered 
in  this  campaign  two  provinces,  taken  eight 
standards^  fifty  ffuns,  two  sirdars,  twenty  khans, 
I  Ann  Hilt.  ^^  thousand  prisoners  in  arms,  ten 
X.  328^  390;  thousand  who  had  cast  them  away, 
Paskewiteh's  and  great  stores  of  provisions:  such 
DiapatdL       ^yg  y^jur  trophies  1"^ 

The  remainder  of  the  campaign  was  nothing 
^  but  a  series  of  easy  successes,  which 
Capturo  of  cost  the  Russians  more  fatigue  than 
Taurii.  blood.  Prince  Eristoif,  whom  Paske- 
Oct.  25.  witch  had  detached  upon  that  service, 
occupied  Ourdabad  on  7  th  October,  passed  the 
Araxee  on  the  10th,  the  rugged  defiles  of  Dara- 
dis  on  the  18th,  and  received  the  subnussion  of 
all  tJie  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Araxea.  Such 
was  the  terror  which  the  fall  of  Erivan  inspired, 
that  scarce  any  resistance  was  any  where  at- 
tempted ;  and  before  the  end  of  October,  Abbas 
Hirza  found  himself  deserted  by  all  his  forces 
except  five  thousand  horse  and  nfteen  hundred 
foot,  with  which,  and  twelve  light  guns,  he  re- 
tired in  haste  toward  EhoL  Eristoff  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Abbas  Mirza  was  prepar- 
ing to  destroy  the  important  magazines  inTauris, 
the  second  city  in  the  empire,  and  the  residence 
of  the  heir-apparent  to  uie  throne,  moved  by 
forced  marches  upon  that  town.  It  formerly 
contained  260^000  inhabitants,  now  reduced  by 
Mohammedan  tyranny  to  40,000 ;  but  it  was 
still,  next  to  the  capital,  the  most  important 
place  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  firot  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  Russians^  Ave  thousand  of  the 
troops  in  the  garrison  left  the  town  and  dis- 
banaed.  This  disgraceful  defection  left  the 
governor,  Ali-Yar,  only  two  battalions^  with 
which  it  was  impossible  to  defend  a  town  of 
Buch  extent.  With  this  handful. of  men,  how- 
ever, he  endeavored  to  defend  the  ramparts; 
but  he  was  deserted  in  presence  of  the  enemy 
even  by  them,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
ilight  attended  only  by  two  followers    He  was 


soon  made  prisoner;  and  the  town,  with  its 
whole  artillery,  having  been  taken.  Prince  Eris- 
toff next  day,  being  the  birth-day  of 
the  Empress,  celebrated  a  solemn  serv-  ^'' 
ice  of  tnanksgiving  in  the  ereat  square  of  the 
place.  The  English  consul  and  all  his  suite 
were  present  on  the  occasion.  Two  days  after- 
ward Paskewitch  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
Tauris,  where  he  was  received  with  great  so< 
lemnity  by  the  whole  dignitaries  of  the  Arme- 
nian dnurch,  accompanied  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  people,  who  rent  the  air  with  their  ac- 
clamations, and  strewed  the  road  with  flowers; 
and  the  Russian  general  immediately  set  about 
the  organization  of  the  con<]|ilered  provinces  as 
part  of  Russia,  and  established  a  x  a.  vi^ 
landwehr,  as  a  lasting  barrier  against  x.  330*  833. 
their  Mohammedan  enemies.' 

These  repeated  disasters  convinced  the  Per- 
sians at  length  of  the  necessity  of  ^ 
coming  to  terms.  On  29th  October  peace  with 
the  governor  of  the  province  of  Tau-  Penia. 
ris  sent  in  offers  of  accommodation ;  ^®^-  ®* 
and  Paskewitch  having  stated  the  conditions 
on  which  he  was  empowered  to  treat,  and  ac- 
corded a  delay  of  six  days,  within  which  they 
might  be  accepted,  the  Persian  government  sent 
in  their  unqualified  submission  on  the  9th  No- 
vember. The  Persians  agreed  to  every  thing 
that  the  conquerors  demanded,  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  forthwith  put  in  possession  of  the 
ceded  territories,  which  were  very  considerable, 
including  the  fortress  of  Erivan,  and  the  prov- 
ince in  which  it  is  situated.  Prince  Abbas  Mir- 
za  did  the  most  flattering  homage  to  the  Mus- 
covites by  repairing  in  person  to  their  camp, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  ^ 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  definitive  x.  ^'  337!' 
treaty.* 

Hardly  was  the  war  with  Persia  at  an  end 
when  Russia  engaged  in  another. 
In  the  beginning  of  September  the  Preparations 
Emperor  Nicholas  gave  ■  the  most  of  Russia  for 
decisive  proof  of  his  warlike  inten-  *  ^y  ^*^^ 
tions  by  a  ukase,  which  ordered  the  *^"y- 
levy  of  two  males  in  every  five  hundred  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.     By  another 
ukase,  published  on  the  same  day,  the  -^ 
Jews  were,  for  the  first  time,  subiected  ^  ' 
to  the  military  conscription.    The  departure 
shortly  before  of  the  Emperor's  aid-de-camp, 
Count  Capo  dlstria,  with  great  pomp,  to  take 
possession  of  the  presidency  of  Greece,  indicated 
not  less  clearly  in  what  direction  the  views  of 
the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  were  set;  and  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  which  occurred  i^i  q  ^  an 
the  end  of  October,  naturally  led  to  vio-    "  ' 
lent  recriminations  on  the  part  of  the  Porte, 
and  brought  the  two  empires  into  a  state  of 
scarcely  disguised  hostility  with  each  other.    It 
was  soon  apparent  that  war  had  been  resolved 
on  on  both  sides.     Military  preparations  on  a 
great  scale  were  commenced  in  all  the  harbors 
both  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  immense 
magazines  were  formed  in  Bessarabia  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  every  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  the  crossing  of  3  ya]Q„tij^ 
the  Pruth  and  invasion  of  the  Prin-  S3i,  222 ;  ' 
cipalities  by  an  army  of  eighty  thou-  Ann.  Hist, 
sand  men.'  ^  ''^»  '^ 

But  when  all  eyes  were  turned  from  the 
Arazes  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  a  new  war  was 
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28. 
Fresh  rap- 
ture with 
Persia,  and 
conclusion 
of  the  peace 
at  Tourk- 
mantchai. 
Feb.  22, 
1828. 


hourly  anticipated  with  Turkey,  advices  were 
received  at  St.  Petersburg  that  hoa- 
tilities  had  been  suddenly  resumed 
on  the  side  of  Persia.  In  effect^  the 
court  of  Teheran,  informed  of  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  and  foreseeing  an 
approaching  rupture  between  the 
Muscovites  and  Ottomans,  deemed 
the  opportunity  too  favorable  to 
be  lost,  and  resolved  upon  recom- 
mencing hostilities  when  the  streogth  of  Russia 
was  mamly  directed  to  the  Danube.  They  re- 
fused accordingly  to  ratify  the  j)reliminaries 
agreed  to,  and  insisted  on  the  Russians  retiring 
behind  the  Araxes  before  they  paid  any  of  the 
promised  indemnity.  But  they  did  so  too  soon, 
Defore  any  Russian  battalions  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  and  met, 
in  consequence,  nothing  but  disaster. 
Jan.  27.  j^  ^jj^  middle  of  winter,  and  during  a 

most  rigorous  season,  Paskewitch  resumed  hos- 
tilities; General  Pankratieff,  in  tlie  middle  of 
p  .       January,    occupied    Urumiyah ;    while 

^  '  '  Count  Suchtelen  moved  upon  Ardabil, 
where  two  sons  of  Abbas  Mirza  had  taken  ref- 
uge with  two  thousand  men,  who  were  obliged 
to  capitulate.  These  disasters  convinced  the 
court  of  Teheran  that  Russia  was  still  too  strong 
for  their  forces,  and  they  determined  to  yield 
to  necessity.     The  treaty  was  signed  at 

*  •  *  Tourkmantchai,  on  terms  even  more  rig- 
orous than  the  preliminaries.  It  stipulated  the 
pa}-ment  of  20,000,000  silver  rubles  (£3,200,000) 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  cession 
of  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhitchevan, 
with  the  fortress  of  the  first  name,  and  a  mili- 
tai*y  frontier  which  commanded  the  entire  north 
of  Persia.  That  power  lost  by  this  treaty, 
which  was  justly  regarded  as  a  glorious  tri- 
umph at  St.  Petersburg,  the  only  defensible 
frontier  toward  Russia,  and  all  means 
Feb*2?'  ^^  resisting  its  encroachments;  for 
1828 ;  Ann.  which  it  obtained  a  poor  compen- 
Hist.  xi.  72,  Bation  in  the  guarantee  of  the  suc- 
I?.'.^^*^*'"'  cession  of  Abbas  Mirza  to  the 
H^»'-  ^-  throne./ 
This  outbreak  in  Asia  hardly  suspended  for 
a  moment  the  approaching  hostili- 
MutuS  re-  *^®*  ^  Europe.  As  usual  in  such 
criminations  cases,  the  hostile  powers  published 
of  the  Rus-  manifestoes,  in  which  they  mutually 
uans  and       accused  each  other  of  having  given 

^^    '  occasion  for  the  rupture  of  pacific 

relations.  There  was  too  much  truth  in  both 
sets  of  complaint  The  Porte  accused  the  Rus- 
sians of  having  secretly  fomented  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Greece,  and  openly  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed their  fleet  at  Navarino,  with  having 
violated  the  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  Acker- 
man,  and  established  connections  with  the  mal- 
contents in  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  Rus- 
sians replied  by  accusing  the  Poi*te  of  having 
excited  the  mountaineers  of  Caucasus  to  revolt, 
and  invited  them  to  embrace  Islamism ;  with 
having  violated  or  delayed  the  execution  of  all 
the  treaties  in  favor  of  its  Christian  subjects,  and 
arbitrarily  closed  the  Bosphorus  on  various  oc- 
casions, and  deeply  injured  thereby  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  balance  of  injuries  inflicted  was 
here  decidedly  in  favor  of  Russia,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  contest  between  the 


superior  and  the  weaker  power;  but,  what  waB 
really  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  the  Turks  had 
the  candor  to  admit,  m  a  pub-  i^^j^j^  ^^^  . 
lished  declaration,  that  they  had  367, 866;  Turk- 
signed  the  treaty  of  Ackerman  iah  Declaration 

without  any  intention  of  perform-  ?ESf*?j^**;*'» 
•<  Sv  i     *      t     .      1837:  Russian 

m^  Its  conditions^  and  merely  to  Declaration 

gam  time— a  thing  often  done,  but  April  26, 18*28; 
rarely  confessed.**  An. Hlst.xi.76. 

Although  hostilities  had  thus  been  determined 
on  on  both  sides,  yet  it  was  not  till  go. 
the  beginning  of  April  that  they  ac-  Forces  of  the 
tually  commenced.  The  vast  extent  RuMiww- 
of  the  Russian  empire  renders  it  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity  to  have  several  months,  gen- 
erally half  a  year,  to  complete  their  prepara- 
tions and  bring  up  their  forcea  When  most  of 
the  troops  have  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
miles  to  march  before  they  reach  tlie  theatre 
of  war,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  how  long 
a  time  must  elapse  beiore  any  considerable  con- 
centration can  take  place.  Every  preparation, 
however,  was  made  during  the  spring  months  to 
augment  the  military  forces  of  the  empire,  and 
communicate  a  warlike  spirit  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  army  stationed  in  Poland  was  in 
great  part  moved  to  the  Pruth,  and  the  troops 
there  augmented  by  a  fresh  levy  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  calculated,  with  the  forty 
thousand  already  in  arms  in  that  kingdom,  to 
form  an  imposing  reserve.  General  Diebitch  was 
appointed  adjutant-eeneral  of  the  army  on  the 
Danube,  which  by  the  beginning  of  April  mus- 
tered on  paper  108,000  men,  though  its  effective 
force  proDaoly  never  exceeded  100,000,  and  it 
certainly  never  produced  80,000  men  in  the 
field.  This  force  was  augmented  by  the  guards 
and  2d  corps,  which  arrived  in  the  end  of  Au- 
gust^ in  all,  158,800.4'  A  grand  review  of  the 
guards  in  presence  or  the  Emperor,  the  Prince- 
royal  of  l^russia,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
took  place  in  St  Petersburg  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  at  which  the  most  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm was  evinced.  They  defiled,  with  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  at  their  head,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  an  innumerable  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, and  took  their  departure  for  their  distant 


*  "  Les  demandes  ftites  par  les  Russes,  Tan  pass^  a 
Ackerman,  au  sujet  des  indemnit^s,  et  surtout  a  l'6gard 
des  Serviens,  ne/urent  aucunement  ausceptibles  d'etre  adr 
misea ;  ndanmoins,  les  circonstancea  ^lant  pressantes,  on 
y  acquies^  bon  gr6  mal  gr6,  et  par  neoessiid,  afln  de  sal- 
sir  I'occasion  de  conclure  un  traits  pour  le  salut  de  la  na- 
tion Mahom^tane." — CircuUare  aux  Aywna  de  V Europe 
et  (PAtie,  20  Deoembre,  1827.  Ann.  HUt.  x.  120  \  Docu' 
mens  HisUniques. 

t  Wittgenstein's  anny  consisted  of  three  corps  d'armSe 
and  a  resei-ve,  in  all  eight  divisions  of  infantry  and  five  of 
cavalry,  which  should  have  presented  100,000  men  and 
80,000  effbctive  under  arms.  Their  numbere  on  paper 
stood  thus : 


In&otry 


3d  Corps,  Gen.  Roudzewitch. 

6th  Corps,  Gen.  Roth 

Joined  after  campaign  began 
7th  Corps,  Gen.  Vornoff 

Arrived  in  end  of  August. 

Imperial  Guard 

2d  Corps,  Gen.  Tcherbutoff. 


38,4C0 
10,200 

10,200 


10,200 
28,800 


121,800 


C*T«lry 


6,300 
4,000 
2.400 
9,800 

3,190 
2,400 


26,450 


▲rtil. 


3,80C 

1,600 

40C 

4,800 


1,600 
1,650 


13,890 


Guna, 


228 
96 
10 

144 


06 

68 


6C8 


Making  a  total  of  198,800. 


^TabU  in  Annuairt  Hutorique,  xi.  371. 
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destinatioa  to  defend  "  the  holy  cause  in  which 
xAnn.  HiBt.  ^^^7  ^c^e  engaged,"  amidst  the 
xL  367,  368 ;  team  and  enthusiasm  of  the  entire 
Valenuni,iM3.  inhabitants. » 

The  bad  weather  retarded  the  commence- 
31,  ment  of  military  operations  till  the 
Paasafeor  beginning  of  May;  but  on  the  ^th 
***  H  ^™'**'  of  fcl**t  month,  the  sun  having  broke 
n»neement  ^r^h,  and  the  ground  beginning  to 
or  the  cam-  be  covered  with  the  first  verdure  of 
V^im-  spring,  the  armed  multitude  began 
to  cross  the  Pruth.  The  spectacle  was  grand 
and  imposing  in  the  extreme.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  left  bank  was  crowded 
with  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  which,  at 
a  signal  given  after  smging  Te  Deum,  began  to 
defile  in  admirable  order  to  the  bridges  which 
bad  been  previously  thrown  across  at  Skouleni, 
Faltchy,  and  IpatsKa,  amidst  cheers  which  re- 
sounded over  the  vast  expanse.  Tlie  Turks, 
who  were  in  no  force  to  resist  such  a  crusade, 
and  had  resolved  on  making  their  first  stand 
on  the  Danube,  had  merely  a  few  videttes  of 
cavalry  on  the  spot,  which  retired  as  the  Rus- 
sians advanced,  and  left  the  entire  principali- 
ties to  the  invaders.  In  a  few  weeks  the  level 
country  was  overrun,  Jassy  and  Bucharest  oc- 
cupied ;  Galatz,  with  its  valuable  harbor,  taken ; 
»  Valentini  ^^®*^  advanced  guards  observed  Bra- 
2S3,  234 ;  '  hilov  and  Widdin,  and  the  entire  left 
Ann.  Hist,  bank  of  the  Danube  was  occupied  by 
xi.  372, 373.  the  Muscovite  troops.* 

The  Divan  on  their  part  made  the  most  vig- 
3).  orous  efforts  to  maintain  their  inde- 
Preptniions  pendence.  Though  taken  at  a  man- 
ofttieTtti^B.  ifggt  disadvantage,  from  the  old  mil- 
itary force  of  the  empire  having  been  destro3^ed, 
and  the  new  one  not  yet  organized,  they  suc- 
ceeded, by  rousing  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
Mussulmans,  in  putting  themselves,  in  a  short 
time,  in  a  surprisingly  respectable  posture  of 
defense^  The  ships  whicn  had  escaped  the 
disaster  of  Navarino  were  equipped  anew,  and 
got  ready  for  sea ;  the  forts  on  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorus  armed  and  garrisoned  with 
trusty  troops ;  war  proclaimed  against  the  Rus- 
sians with  the  utmost  solemnity  in  the  mosques, 
and  all  Mussulmans  called  on  to  take  up  arms 
in  defense  of  their  holy  religion  and  national 
,  .  independence;  a  manifesto  published 
^"^  '  against  the  Czar,  embodying  with  great 
ability  all  their  grounds  of  comprint  against 
the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg;  and  at  length 
the  sacred  relic,  the  Sandjak-sheriff,  was 
solemnly  brought  forth,  and  the  well  known 
symbol  of  war  to  the  death — ^the  horse-tails, 
which  recalled  the  pristine  conquests 
xl^4  375*  ^^  ^^®  Osmanlis — were  displayed  on 
*     '  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio.' 

By  these  means^  acting  upon  the  naturally 
intrepid  and  warlike  spirit  of  the 
Forces'tbev  Ottomans,  a  very  considerable  force 
bad  coUeei-  was  in  a  short  time  got  together, 
ed  In  Ett-  though  but  a  small  part  was  suffici- 
aSL  «ntly  disciplined  to  be  able  in  the 

open  field  to  contend  with  the  for- 
midable leffions  of  the  Muscovites.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  when  the  campaign  commenced, 
the  Turks  had  got  together  in  Europe  fifty 
thousand  regular  infantry  {MoMourU^  several 
squadrons  of  regular  cavalry,  fifteen  tiiousand 
spahis  or  feudal  horsemen,  of  the  most  admir- 


able  description,  and  twenty  thousand  gunners, 
who  already  had  been  brought  to  a  surprising 
degree  of  efficiency  and  skflL  The  fortresses 
on  the  Danube  had  all  been  armed  and  pro- 
visioned, and  for  the  most  part  provided  with 
adequate  garrisons;  and  a  reserve  force  was 
already  beginning  to  be  formed  at  Adrianople, 
from  whence  to  strengthen  any  part  of  the 
front  line  which  might  be  menaced.  Schumla 
had  been  flpeatly  strengthened  with  outworks, 
and  already  contained  a  garrison  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  in  a  position  equally  difficult  to 
force  and  incapable  of  being  left  behind ;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  the  iiresular  hordes  of  the 
Albanians,  the  Bosniacks,  the  Roumelians,  and 
the  Bulgarians,  had  been  called  out;  and  as 
every  Turk  is  trained  to  arms,  and  an  accom- 
plished horseman,  they  formed,  though  not 
regularly  disciplined,  a  very  formidable  force, 
especially  for  the  defense  of  walled  cities.  It 
was  calculated  that,  with  the  aid  of  these  rude 
but  brave  and  effective  auxiliaries,  the  Turkish 
force  in  Schumla  might,  if  the  barrier  of  the 
Danube  was  forced,  be  raised  to  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  In  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Mus- 
sulman population  constituted  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  inhabitants,  and  the  religious  spirit 
was  at  its  height,  the  preparations,  so  far  as 
numbers  were  concerned,  were  still  more  for- 
midably ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chie(  the  Pacha  of  Erzeroum,  could 
collect  a  hundred  thousand  men  round  his  ban- 
ners— ^a  force  triple  any  which  Paskewitch  could 
bring  against  him.  But  they  were  the  old  feu- 
dal militia  of  the  country,  with  a  very  slender 
intermixture  of  regular  troops;  ana  though 
most  formidable  in  the  defense  of 
fortresses,  or  in  detached  cavalry  ii^i  ???: 

,.  '       ,  ,  ,     ,  1     1    y     XI.  37*,  375; 

actions,  could  not  be  trusted  to  Ponton, 
move  under  fire  in  the  open  field.  Guerre  de 
and  were  liable  to  disperse  on  any  j^'jy*^°*"» 
serious  reverse.'  ' 

By  tlie  Russian  plan  of  the  campaign,  Gen- 
eral Roth's  coi*ps  was  to  occupy  ^4 
the  two  principalities,  and  extend  Rnssianplan 
itself  to  the  upper  Danube ;  while  of  the  cam- 
the  seventh  corps,  under  the  orders  5*^'  *°**  ^*" 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  was  to  ™"**®"* 
undertake  the  siege  of  Brahilov,  and  having 
reduced  it,  to  push  on  to  Schumla ;  and  Roud- 
zewitch,  with  the  third  corps,  should  pass  the 
Danube  at  Isaktchi,  and  move  along  the  Black 
Sea  to  Varna,  lending  a  hand  at  the  same  time 
to  the  seventh  corps,  which  had  advanced  to 
Schumla.  But  this  plan  of  operations,  which 
was  analogous  to  all  those  which  the  Russians 
had  adopted  in  former  wars,  was  open  to  very 
serious  aifficulties,  owing  to  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the 
positions  which  the  Turks  occupied  in  it  Who- 
ever will  cast  his  eyes  on  the  map  will  perceive 
that  the  Muscovite  army  extended  in  this  man>. 
ner  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Austria,  and,  having  its  communications 
extending  from  the  Pruth  to  Widdin,  over  a 
distance  of  above  five  hundred  miles,  exposed 
its  long  flank,  in  a  most  hazardous  manner,  to 
the  Ottoman  forces,  comparatively  concentra- 
ted, and  resting  on  the  fortified  towns,  which 
gave  them  the  command  of  both  banks  of  the 
Danube.  As  long  as  the  latter  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  triimgle  of  which  Sr'  "  ' — ^"^ 
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Roudflchnck  formed  the  base,  and  Schumla  the 
apex,  the  Muscovites  not  only  could  not»  with- 
out extreme  hazard,  venture  to  push  across  the 
Balkan,  either  by  the  shores  oithe  Black  Sea 
or  the  great  road  by  Sophia  to  Belgrade,  but 
they  were  exposed  to  great  risk  from  the  power 
which  the  enemy  possessed  of  making  an  mroad 
from  tiieir  fbrtified  posts  on  tl^  Danube  into 
the  very  middle  of  their  long  line  of  eommuniea- 
tions.  It  was  impossible  that  every  point  of 
this  line  could  be  equally  guarded;  and  if 
broken  through  at  any  one  point  by  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  inen,  the  whole  supplies  of  the 
army  would  be  interrupted,  and  its  most  ad- 
vanced corps  exposed  to  total  ruin.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  paralysis  communicated  to 
the  whole  Russian  army,  eighty  thousand 
strong,  by  the  defeat  of  inconsiderable  bodies 
of  men  at  Oltenitza  and  Kalafat  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1858.  These  defeats  endangered  their 
whole  line  of  communication,  and  arrested  Uie 
march  of  entire  corps,  some  hundred  miles  in 
advance,  from  the  risk  of  being  separated  from 
their  supplies  and  reserves. 
To  avoid  this  danger,  of  which  the  experience 

of  former  wars  had  made  them  well 
Whi^  wa«  aware,  the  Russian  generals,  in  the 
mainly  based  present  campaign,  resolved  to  push 
on  the  com-  at  once  from  Brahilov  and  Sibstria 
muii]  of  the  ^,^  Varna  and  Schumla,  by  which 

means  their  columns,  instead  of 
being  ^chelonn6s  aero8$  the  Turkish  forces  in  a 
long  line,  would  come  up  in  front,  one  behind 
another,  in  a  comparatively  short  one,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  give  mutual  support  in  case  of  dan- 
ger. This  plan  was  of  course  based  on  the 
command  of  the  sea — ^a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  all  wars  in  maritime  districts,  but 
which,  in  every  age,  has  been  of  vital  conse- 
quence, and  generally  decuive,  in  those  of 
Turkey  and  Greece.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
countries  around  the  Euxine  and  iEgean  seas 
are  so  desolate  and  unhealthy  in  the  plains, 
and  so  rugged  and  inhospitable  in  the  mount- 
ains, that  the  passage  of  troops  by  land  is  at- 
tended with  great  loss  of  life,  and  the  bringing 
up  of  supplies  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty, 
often  impossibility ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ocean,  penetrating  every  part,  forms  an  in- 
terior line  of  communication,  readily  traversed 
in  every  direction,  and  affording  to  whoever 
had  the  command  of  it  the  means  of  transport- 
ing troops  and  the  muniments  of  war  in  a  few 
days  to .  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  battle  of  Navarino,  however,  had  given 
the  Russians  this  immense  advantage,  and  their 
dispositions  soon  showed  that  they  were  aware 
of  Its  importance,  and  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  it  in  the  operations  which  followed.* 
Yet  was  the  country  to  which  the  war  was  in 
a  manner  confined,  between  the  direct  road 


*  "  U  est  un  cas  dans  lequel  U  est  peut-6tre  convenable 
de  d^vier  de  ce  ^ue  nous  venons  de  aire,  et  de  porter  ses 
operations  dn  cot6  de  la  mer :  c'est  lorsqu'on  a  aflkire  a 
nn  adversalre  peu  redoatable  en  campafcne,  et  qu'^tant 
maltre  decide  de  cette  mer,  on  pourralt  s*approvl8ionner 
aisement  de  ce  c6tA,  tandis  quUi  serait  difficile  de  le  fkire 
daus  rinterieur  des  terres.  Quoiqu'il  soit  fbrt  rare  de 
voir  ces  trois  conditions  r^nnies,  ce  Ait  n^anmoins  ce 
ooi  arrhra  dans  la  guerre  de  Turquie  en  1838  et  1829. 
Toute  Tattention  ftit  flx^  sur  Varna  et  Bourgas,  en  se 
bomant  A  observer  Schumla — systeme  qu*on  n'eftt  pas 
pu  suiyre  en  fhce  d'une  arm^  Europ^nne,  lore  meme 
qn'on  eut  tenu  la  mer  sans  s'exposer  a  une  mine  prob- 
able/'— JoMiNi,  VArt  de  la  Guerre,  L  105. 


from  Roudsohuck  to  Schumla  and  the  sea,  one 
presenting  great  difficulties  to  an   invading 
army,     llie  mouldering  rampart   of  Trajan 
still  ran,  like  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  in  Scot- 
land, across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
led  from  Rassova  on  the  Danube  to  Eustendji 
on  the  Euxine;  and  when  it  was  passed,  the 
country  between  the  river  and  the  Balkan  pre- 
sented very  great  difficulties  to  an  invading 
army.     Intersected,  as  that  to  the  north  of  the 
Po  is  by  the  Adige,  the  Piave,  and  the  Taglia- 
mento,  by  a  series  of  streams  with  impetuous 
torrents  and  rocky  banks,  which  descend  from 
the  mountains  of  Iliemus  to  the  Dan- 
ube,  it  presents  a  succession  of  de-  223  Si-  * 
fensible  positions  of  which  a  retiring  Jomini, ' 
army  can  avail  itself,  and  of  which  J!Art  de  la 
the  Ottomans  made  good  use  in  the  fg^®"*'  *' 
two  campaigns  whicn  followed.^ 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  set  out  from  St  Pe- 
tersburg for  the  seat  of  war  on  the 
7  th  May,  and  arrived  on  the  20th  paggageofthe 
before  Brahilov,  situated  on  the  Danube  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  ap-  Russians, 
proaches  to  which  were  conducted  ,^ 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  in  person.  But  the 
formidable  nature  of  the  place,  and  the  di$cul- 
ties  in  getting  up  the  siege  equipage,  owing  to 
great  floods  in  the  Danube,  havinff  rendered  it 
apparent  that  little  progress  could  be  made  in 
the  siege  for  some  time,  he  resolved  to  push 
forward  in  person  the  operations  for  the  passage 
of  the  Danube.  But  there  a  fresh  difficulty 
presented  itself.  The  place  where  the  passage 
was  to  b€^  attempted  at  the  end  of  the  rampart 
of  Trajan,  near  tne  mouth  of  the  river,  was  low 
and  swampy,  and  a  dike  required  to  be  driven 
a  considerable  distance  through  the  inundation 
before  the  stream  could  be  approached.  The 
Emperor  had  been  led  to  believe,  from  the  in- 
formation transmitted  to  St  Petersburg,  that 
the  piles  for  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  were 
already  fixed.  On  arriving  at  the  spot  he  found 
that  the  wood  for  them  was  not  yet  out  down 
in  the  forests  of  Bessarabia."  Find-  >  sehnitzler,  ii. 
ing  that  nothing  could  be  done  184, 185.  Ante, 
there  for  some  time,  he  withdrew  ®*  ^^^'  *  ^• 
to  Bender,  where  he  spent  two  weeks  with  the 
Empress;  and  the  preparations  having  at  length 
been  brought  into  a  state  of  forwardness,  he 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  on 
the  8th  June.  The  third  corps  was  to  ""*  ^* 
force  the  passage,  which  was  opposed  by  eight 
thousand  Turks,  with  a  powerful  artillery,  rest- 
ing on  the  fort  of  Isaktchi.  The  Emperor  es- 
tablished a  battery  of  twenty-four  •  twelve- 
pounders  on  the  bank,  which  vigorously  replied 
to  the  Turkish  ^uns ;  and  under  cover  of  this 
fire  eight  battalions  were  embarked,  and  hur- 
ried across.  The  boats  grounded  far  from  the 
opposite  bank,  and  the  men,  leaping  out  found 
themselves  up  to  the  knees  in  water,  through 
which  they  had  to  wade  under  a  fire  of  grape 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  through 
deep  swamps,  before  they  reached  firm  ground. 
Protected  by  the  fire  of  the  gun-boats,  however, 
which  kept  up  a  vigorous  cannonade,  the  brave 
Muscovites  pushed  forward,  and  the  Turks, 
abandoning  their  guns,  fled  in  disorder.  Isak- 
tchi was  immediately  surrendered,  a  tete-du-pont 
constructed,  and  the  bridge  having  been  laid 
across,  the  passage  oommenced  and  was  eon- 
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tinned  during  the  following  day  without  Airther 
interruption. *  Goant  N  eeselrode  published  from 
Isaktchi  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principalities,  in  which,  disclaiminK  all  projects 
of  territorial  aggrandixement,  he  declared  that 
iv-i— »»«»  tl^o  wishes  of  his  imperial  master 
394,  235 ;  were  limited  to  securing  to  them 
Ann.  Hist,  their  l^al  rights  and  privileges  un- 
xi.  377, 378.   ^^^  ^j^^  protection  of  Russia.^ 

Rudiger  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
„  the  Russian  advanced  guard,  which 
First  opera-  ^^'^^  upon  the  rampirt  of  Trajan, 
tions.  Fall  They  encountered  only  small  bodies 
oTKuBtan^jl.  ©f  the  enemy,  which  skirmished 
Jane  90.  -^^tiie  retiring,  till  they  came  to  the 
fortress  of  Eustendji,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
old  rampart  next  the  sea.  It  held  out,  how- 
j  90  ^^^^*  ^^^  ^^  approaches  having  been 
*"**  '  rapidly  made,  on  the  20th  the  garrison, 
having  exhausted  all  its  means  of  defense,  capit- 
ulated on  condition  of  the  men  being  conducted 
to  Pravadi.  The  Russiana  found  on  the  ram- 
parts thirty-six  pieces  of  artillery;  and,  what 
was  of  much  more  importance,  they  became 
masters  of  a  fortified  narbor  on  the  Euxine, 
wher«  supplies  could  be  landed  with  facility 
from  the  sea.  The  importance  of  this  acquisi- 
tion appeared  the  very  next  day  in  the  ar- 
s  xnn.  Hist.  n^<^l  of  twenty-six  ships  laden 
xl.  381. 382;  with  provisions  and  stores  from 
Valemini,94S.  Odessa.* 

Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Brahilov  continued 
3g  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor ;  but 

Siege  ofBra-  there  the  Russians  encountered  a 
hlloT.  Its  de-  most  sturdy  resistance,  and  were 
•criptlon.  taught  thatj,  in  the  defense  of  forti- 
fied towns  at  least,  their  antagonists  had  not 
degenerated  from  the  valor  of  their  ancestors. 
This  fortress,  the  most  important  and  strongest 
place  on  the  Lower  Danube,  is  situated  close 
to  that  river,  on  a  plateau  elevated  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  above  iU  level  The  Danul)e,  a 
little  way  above  the  town,  divides  into  two 
branches ;  and  the  smaller,  which  flows  past  its 
walls,  is  only  four  hundred  yards  broaa  The 
other  and  larger  branch  passes  the  little  fort  of 
Matchin,  rather  more  than  a  league  distant 
The  place  itself  had  no  outworks,  and  none  of 
the  outer  salient  angles  which  in  Yauban's  sys- 
tem expose  each  face  to  a  raking  fire  from  the 
a^oining  one.  It  has  a  rampart^  however, 
thirty  feet  hiffh,  and  nine  bastions,  with  a  deep 
wet  ditoh  in  nront:  the  covered  way  is  narrow, 
but  it  terminates  in  a  glacis^  which  forbade  any 
access  to  the  place  except  by  regular  approaches. 
The  citadel  is  situatea  on  an  eminence  on  the 
right  bank,  and  commands  the  whole  interior 
of  the  place.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  bas- 
tioned  wall,  but  has  no  casemates  or  protection 

*  "  Le  deaeein  de  sa  M^jestd  n'est  pas,  et  n*a  pas  jamais 
6t^,  d*agrandir  sea  6tata  anx  d^pens  des  prorinees  qoi 
rayoislnent.  Vos  doctrines  sent,  done  d  Fabri  de  tout 
projet  de  conquite :  mais  l*ordre  I^gal  dont  roas  6te8  ap- 
peids  a  jDuir ;  mais  les  bienfUta  d'une  administration  rd- 
gnlidre  et  stable;  mais  I*invlolabiUt6  des  prtvilAges  que 
Toos  possddez,  I'ezeroioe  palsible  des  droits  qui  en  ddoou- 
lent,  le  bonheur,  enOn,  de  votre  terre  natale,  sons  Tdgids 
des  loisqni  doiveni  la  goavemei^-tels  sont  et  seront  tou- 
J®"'"  *»•  objets  de  roux  qne  rEmperenr  formera  poor 
Toua :  tela  seront  aosai,  il  se  plait  A  le  eroire,  les  risuUate 
de  la  Protection  qu'il  ne  eeasera  d'exercer  snr  les  deox 
Principaut^s,  et  de  radmlniatration  provlsoire  qu'il  vient 
d*7  6tiibllT."—Ripotue  de  M.  U  ComSe  Neeeelrode  a  PAd- 
reaee  du  Divan  de  Walaekie,  18  Jane,  1888.  Amwaire 
BittorUme,  xi.  976,  S79. 


against  bombs  other  than  the  rude  excavations 
behind  the  rampart,  in  which  the  Turks  are  in 
use  to  deposit  tneir  ammunition  and  combusti- 
ble materials.  The  interior  of  the  town  bore 
no  likeness  to  a  modem  city;  it  resembled 
rather  the  description  which  Montesquieu  has 
given  of  ancient  Rome.  It  had  no  regular 
streets,  but  passages  cut  for  the  entrance  of 
cattle,  booty,  and  provisions,  through  a  con- 
fused mass  of  wooden  houses  or  mud  cottages. 
But  in  these  hovels  dwelt  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants^ of  whom  ten  thousand  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms ;  and  these,  joined  to  a  garrison 
of  nearly  equal  strength,  constituted  a  most 
formidable  body  of  defenders,  whose  i  vaientinl 
resolution  the  Russians  were  too  233, 934 ;  ' 
fatally  taught  in  the  si^e  which  Ann.  Hist, 
followed.'  ^-  ^«»  ^• 

The  first  Russian  troops  appeared  before  this 
formidable  fortress  on  the  1 1th  May,  39. 
when  they  made  themselves  masters,  Commence- 
with  scarce  any  resistance,  of  the  mcntof  the 
suburbs.  Operations  in  form,  how-  ***' 
ever,  did  not  begin  till  the  lYth,  when  the  first 
parallel  was  begun.  The  trenches  were  armed 
with  24-pounders  on  the  26th,  and  a  heavy  fire 
commenced  on  the  place.  The  Mussulmans, 
according  to  their  usual  custom,  gave  them- 
selves very  little  trouble  to  disturb  the  advances 
of  the  besiegers,  which  were  generally  con- 
ducted in  the  night;  they  amused  themselves 
with  firing  at  single  figures  at  a  distance,  as 
if  to  evince  their  skill  in  ball-practice.  Their 
whole  serious  care  was  devotea  to  preparing  a 
warm  reception  for  the  enemy,  when  he  should 
venture  to  mount  the  breach.  Their  isolated 
shots  were  so  well  directed,  that  they  struck 
down  daily  fifteen  or  twenty  men  in  the  be- 
siegers' lines.  Several  sorties  at  daybreak  were 
also  attempted,  but  with  little  success,  though 
the  vehemence  of  the  besieged  was  evinced  by 
their  issuing  forth  with  a  pistol  in  each  hano^ 
and  a  poniard  in  their  teeth.  Meanwhile  the 
besiegers  continued  their  advances  with  great 
vigor,  and  several  mines  having  been  run  under 
the  walls,  three  great  globes  of  compression  were 
fired  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  2  Valentin! 
15th  June,  while  the  assaulting  col-  235,  237 ; 
umn  stood  ready  to  rush  forward  Ann.  Hist, 
when  the  last  had  exploded.*  ^^'  ^^»  ^^' 

A  breach  of  forty  paces  wide  was  formed  by 
the  third  explosion,  and  the  Russian  40^ 
column,  before  the  smoke  had  clear-  Bloody  i«- 
ed  away,  and  when  the  fragments  pulse  of  tlie 
were  still  falling,  rushed  forward  to  "■■"*^- 
the  assault,  the  generals  and  chief  ofiicers  at 
their  head.  Some  of  the  column,  however, 
missed  their  way,  and  got  into  the  ditch  at  a 
distance  from  the  rampart,  where  they  were 
expKMed  to  a  plunging  fire  from  its  summit, 
which  occasioned  a  very  severe  loss.  A  few 
hundreds  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  breach,  but  they  were  immediately  mowed 
down  by  the  deadly  fire  which  issued  from 
the  Turkish  musketeers,  retrenched  behind  the 
breach  and  posted  on  the  tops  of  the  houses. 
Several  bold  men  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
breach  succeeded  in  making  their  way  in  by 
escalade,  and  mounted  on  each  others'  shoul- 
ders, by  the  embrasures  of  the  guns;  but  they 
too  were  instantly  bayoneted  on  the  top,  or 
stmok  down  by  the  murderous  fire  whldx  asaail^ 
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ed  them  on  all  sides.  In  Tain  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  who  direeted  the  assault,  and  the  offi> 
cers  who  headed  it,  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  encourage  the  troops,  and  repeatedly 
led  them  back  to  the  attack.  All  their  eflforts 
were  Tain,  all  their  assaults  repulsed ;  and  at 
length,  gnashine  their  teeth  witn  vexation,  the 
Russians  withdrew  on  all  sides,  having,  by 
their  own  admission,  three  thousand  killed  and 
wounded  around  the  breach.  Soliman,  the  gov-  ^ 
ernor  of  the  town,  had  made  good  his  words 
1  valentinl  ^^^^  summoned  to  surrender: 
238,  239 ;  '  "  Should  the  rampart  be  destroyed, 
Ann.  Hist,  -we  will  make  a  second  living  one 
XI.  380,  382.  ^i^jj  ^^^  bodies."*  • 

Nothing  discouraged  by  this  bloody  repulse, 
4],  the  Russians  on  the  following  day 
Fall  of  the  sprung  a  fresh  mine,  which  opened  a 
pl*<'®-  still  wider  breach  than  the  preceding ; 

*"*®  and  the  troops  having  been  disposed 

for  an  assault,  the  brave  governor,  who  did  not 
feel  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  resist  a 
second  attack,  proposed  to  capitulate,  provided 
he  was  not  relieved  in  ten  days.  The  Grand 
Duke,  however,  would  grant  only  a  respite  of 
twenty-four  hours;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
as  no  relief  approached,  the  governor  capitu- 
lated. He  obtained  the  most  honorable  terms, 
the  troops  marching  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  being  conducted  to  Silistria  with  their 
arms  and  fiela-piece&  The  Russians  found  two 
hundred  and  seventy  guns  on  the  ramparts, 
and  seventeen  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  be- 
sides immense  stores  of  wood  ana  provisions 
in  the  magazine,  which  entirely  subsisted  the 
army  for  a  month.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  place  made  a  noble  defense,  and  that  the 
governor  was  deserving  of  every  commendation 
for  his  conduct  in  directing  it ;  nevertheless,  by 
the  Mussulman  customs,  which  do  not  distin- 
guish between  misconduct  and  misfortune,  he 
incurred  the  penalty  of  death  by  consenting  to 
A  surrender.  "Soliman,"  said  the  Grand  Vizier, 
"has  done  well;  but  he  should  not  have  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  Brahilov."  In  effect,  the  bow- 
string was  sent  him;  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
>Yalentini  ™°^*  difficulty,  and  at  the  earnest 
340, 241 ;  '  solicitation  of  the  Russian  general, 
Ann.  Hist,  that  he  was  saved  from  death  as  the 
xi.  381.        reward  of  his  devotion.* 

The  Russian  besieging  force,  after  the  fall  of 
43.  Brahilov,  was  divided  into  several 
Further  sue-  columns,  and  soon  overran  the  whole 
RuSans^^*  level  country  between  the  Danube 
and  Turkish  ftnd  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  rampart 
■ysiemofde-  of  Trajan.  The  fortresses  of  the  dis- 
*"■*•  trict,  Hirchova,  Toultcha,  Matchin, 

and  Eustendji,  capitulated  at  the  first  sum- 
mons; the  rapidity  with  which  they  lowered 
their  colors  begat  the  suspicion  that  the  old 
janizary  party  was  still  predominant  in  them, 
and  that  they  took  this  method  of  revenging 
themselves  on  their  oppressors.  Meanwhile 
the  Seraskier,  Hussein  Pacha,  having  collected 
twenty-two  thousand  men  in  Schumla,  and  an 
advanced  guard  of  eight  thousand  horse,  under 

*  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  besieged,  that  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  made  prisoner  on  the  breach, 
when  his  younger  brother,  a  boy  of  ten,  had  just  been 
Uled,  having  been  brought  before  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael, and  asked  whether  he  did  not  lament  his  brother,  he 
replied,  "  Why  should  I  weep  for  htm  ?— did  he  not  die 
Biwn  the  breach  ?"— Valkwtiiii,  239. 


the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Karadjeinem  (Black 
Devil),  advanced  toward  the  Russian  army  on 
the  road  to  Bazardjik.  Jussuf  Pacha,  a  great 
feudatory  in  Macedonia,  was  thrown  into  \  arna 
with  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  garrison  of 
Silistria  augmented  to  nine  thousand.  A  re- 
serve began  to  be  collected  at  Adrianople,  to 
succor  any  point  in  the  line  which  might  bo 
menaced;  while  the  Sultan  himself,  with  the 
standard  of  the  Prophet  unfurled,  was  making 
the  utmost  efforts  to  organize  and  forward  re- 
inforcements from  the  capital.  The  system  of 
defense  adopted,  and  the  orders  issued  to  the 

frenerals,  were  to  take  advantage  of  every  de- 
ensible  position,  and  harass  the  enemy  in  all 
possible   ways,  but  avoid  general  i  vatenUni 
actions,  and  in  the  fortified  towns  243,  245 ; 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  ex-  •^"°' ^'*?- 
tremity.»  ^'  ^'  ^• 

The  Euxine  is  the  interior  line  of  communi- 
cation to  the  Turkish  empire;  the  ^3 
party  who  has  the  command  of  it  en-  Capture  of 
loys  the  inappreciable  advantage  of  Anapa  by 
being  able  to  direct  his  forces  at  J^J"^ 
pleasure  in  a  few  days  to  any  place 
on  its  margin,  while  the  enemy,  toiling  ]y)und 
its  rugged  or  inhospitable  shores,  with  scarce 
any  roads  practicable  for  carriages,  is  unable 
to  render  any  timely  support  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  war,  the  Russians  took  the  utmost 
advantage  of  the  naval  superiority  which  the 
battle  01  Navarino  bad  secured  to  them ;  in- 
deed, it  was  the  main  cause  of  their  success. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  on  the  side  of 
Asia,  for  there  is  no  road  practicable  for  car- 
riages along  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  by 
Anapa,  from  north  to  south ;  so  that  the  troops 
proceeding  from  Russia  to  Asia  Minor  must  have 
made  the  immense  round  by  the  pass  of  Vladi- 
Kavkas,  or  the  Gates  of  Derbend,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  before  they  could  have  reached 
their  destination.  On  the  15th  May  an  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  eight  ships  of  the  line  and 
six  frigates,  having  on  board  seven  thousand 
land  troops,  sailed  from  Sevastopol,  and  made 
for  Anapa,  a  fortress  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  valu- 
able both  on  account  of  its  strength,  and  as 
containing  a  safe  harbor  of  great  value  on  that 
dangerous  coast  The  garrison  consisted  of 
three  thousand  men ;  but  the  Russians,  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  penuisula  on 
which  the  place  is  situated,  pushed  their  ap- 
proaches with  such  vigor — ^the  land  forces  being 
under  the  orders  of  Prince  Monschikoff,  the  sea 
of  Admiral  Greig,  a  Scotchman  in  the  Russian 
service — ^that  on  the  10th  June  three  practica- 
ble breaches  were  made  in  the  walls,  and  on 
the  11th  the  place  capitulated.  The  besiegers 
found  eighty-five  guns  on  the  ramparts,  abun- 
dant stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions  in  the 
magazine,  and  became  masters  of  a 
fortified  harbor  of  great  value  on  the  ,1.  SSi. 
northeastern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.* 

The  first  engagement  in  the  open  field  which 
took  place  in  the  campaign  was  in        ^ 
the  neighborhood  of  Bazardjik,   on  Combat  of 
the  8th  July.    The  Turks  had  evacu-  Bazan^ik. 
ated  it  in  the  course  of  their  retreat,  ^^^ 
and  their  rear  guard,  consisting  of  six  thousand 
h«rse,  was  imprudently  attacked  by  General 
Read  with  an  inferior  Russian  body  of  cavalry. 
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After  a  furioiu  conflict  the  Muscoyites  were 
routed  Some  squadrons  of  the  hussars  of 
Alexander,  sent  up  to  support  them,  shared  the 
same  fate ;  a  gun  was  taken ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  brigade  of  foot 
that  the  Ottoman  horse  was  at  length  arrested. 
The  Russians  in  this  affair  lost  twetve  hundred 
men,  and  at  one  period  six  guns  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  superiority  of 
the  Turkish  horse  was  rendered  manifest  by  its 
result,  and  the  sense  of  this  never  left  either 
party  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 
ft  was  observed  on  this  occasion,  that  tnoueh 
the  Turkish  horse  were  still  equipped  in  tne 
old  fashion,  and  assailed  their  opponents  by  a 
swarm  charge,  yet  they  resumed  their  ranks 
more  rapidly  than  formerly,  and  obviously 
obeyed  the  will  of  a  single  chief,  instead  of 
every  one  following,  as  heretofore,  the  dictates 
,  'PQ,)(|ai|  of  his  own  impetuous  courage.  Such 
Bulletins ;  was  the  spirit  of  the  men,  that  one 
Ann.  Hist,  of  the  Ottoman  horsemen  threw  him- 
Hist^ljfi**  self  on  a  cannon  which  had  been 
3S5;Valen-  taken,  as  if  to  secure  his  prey,  and 
lini,  245,  was  bayoneted  while  still  sitting 
*^'  astride  on  it' 

After  this  check  Nicholas  paused  a  week  at 
^j  Bazardjik,  to  give  time  for  his  reinforce- 
Farther  ments  to  come  up.  At  length,  deeming 
caTHiry  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  face  the 
j3*y  15  Turkish  horsemen  in  the  field,  the  march 
was  resumed,  on  the  15th  July,  with 
fifty-five  thousand  men  and  a  hundred  and 
eignt  guns.  Another  cavalry  action  took  place 
between  the  Russian  advanced  guard,  tinder 
General  Rudiger,  and  a  body  of  eight  thousand 
Ottoman  horse,  with  five  guns,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Bazardjik  and  Jenibazar.  The  Russians 
were  here  more  rudely  handled  than  on  the 
former  occasion ;  their  advanced  guard  was 
surrounded,  and  in  part  broken,  by  tlie  Turk- 
ish horse ;  and  it  was  only  by  tiie  advance  of 
Rudiger  himself  with  two  brigades  of  infantry 
and  a  battery  of  horse-artillery,  that  the  en- 
veloped squadrons  were  at  length  extricated, 
after  having  lost  six  hundred  men.  In  this,  as 
in  the  other  cavalry  actions  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign,  the  Russian  horse  were 
greatly  inferior  in  number ;  but  it  was  evident, 
from  their  result,-  that  they  had  conceived  an 
undue  contempt  for  their  adversaries,  and  that 
the  spahis  were  as  formidable  still  on  their 
admirable  steeds  as  they  had  been  in  the  days 
of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  or  Bajazet  tlie  In- 
vincible. Nothing  could  exceed  the  vehemence 
of  their  chaise,  or  the  impetuosity  with  which 
they  threw  themselves  on  the  guns  or  bayonets 
of  their  adversaries;  and  tlieir  courage  was 
now  restrained  by  discipline,  and  directed  by 
prudence;  for  they  witndrew,  when  ordered, 
as  readily  as  they  nad  advanced,  and  thus  es- 
caped the  disasters  which,  in  former  wars,  had 
3  Vaientini  Bo  often  succeeded  their  greatest  suc- 
847,  248 ;  ccsses.  It  was  the  spahis  of  Bulgaria, 
B^thu  ®*^^  mounted  on  his  own  horse,  su- 
08 ;  Ann.'  P^^^^J  <^r™c^«  ^^^  holding  their  lands 
Hist.  xi. ;  by  mmtary  tenure,  which  constituted 
Fiecesliist.  this  most  formidable  feudal  militia.' 
Their  strength  was  soon  put  to  the  test  on 
the  greatest  scale.  On  the  20th  July,  the  re- 
serves having  come  up,  and  the  troops  being 
concentrated,  a  general  movement  took  place 


toward  Schumla,  with  the  cavalry  in  advance. 
The   right   was    commanded    by  ^^ 

Rudiger,  at  the  head  of  the  third  General  caval- 
corps,  the  left  by  General  Woinoff,  ry  action  be- 
with  the  assistance  of  Diebitch,  ^  Sjhumla. 
in  whose  suite  the  Emperor  placed  ^ 
himselC  They  had  need  of  all  their  strength ; 
for  the  Ottomans  had  ten  thousand  magnificent 
horsemen  and  sixty  guns  in  the  field,  and 
watched  only  for  an  imprudent  advance  of 
some  isolated  corps  to  fall  upon  it,  and  tram- 
ple it  under  their  horses'  hoofs.  Several  cav- 
alry charges,  with  various  success,  took  place; 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Turks  evinced  their 
improved  military  skill,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  supported  their  cavalr}'  by  masses  of  in- 
fantry, and  the  masked  batteries  which  they 
opened,  on  a  repulse  of  their  own  men,  on  the 
pursuing  squadrons  of  the  enemy.  The  Otto- 
man horse  maintained  their  wonted  superiority 
over  the  Muscovite;  but  the  invading  army 
was  too  strong  in  infantry  and  artillery  for 
their  opponento;  and,  after  several  brilliant 
charges,  seeing  the  Russians  estab-  ivaientlnl, 
lished  m  ffreat  force  with  a  hundred  250,  251 ; 
guns  in  &ont  of  their  position,  the  Russian 

Turks  withdrew  in  the  best  order  ?;"*""?.; 
.^.  .....    .         ,     ,  J  Ann.  riisi. 

Within  their  intrenched  camp  around  xi.  96 ; 

Schumla,  where  forty  thousand  men  gocum. 
were  now  assembled.^  "*■'•  '^* 

The  Emperor  had  at  first  intended  to  hazard 
an  attack  upon  this  important  strong- 
hold, the  key  to  the  Balkan  and  the  Biockadoof 
crossmg  point  of  all  the  roads  m  that  Schumla, 
quarter  which  traverse  that  mountain  andplansof 
barrier.  But  these  ideas  vanished  at  JJ^g  " 
the  sight  of  the  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  experience  they  had  had  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Turks  maintained 
their  ground  on  every  occasion.  It  was  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  observe  Schumla  only 
with  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  to 
direct  the  remainder  of  the  army  against 
Varna,  which  presented  fewer  obstacles,  and 
in  the  attack  of  which  the  command  of  the 
sea  and  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet  promised 
several  advantages.  The  army  before  Schumla 
was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  fifth  corps  re- 
ceived orders  to  occupy  the  redoubts  erected 
to  the  north  of  the  town,  while  the  seventh 
was  to  extend  itself  by  Eski-Stamboul,  in  its 
rear,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  communication  and 
complete  the  blockade.  Count  Suchtelen,  with 
four  thousand  men,  had  taken  a  position  before 
Varna,  and  sustained,  with  great  intrepidity, 
the  attacks  of  the  garrison,  which  was  superior 
in  number.  Silistna  was  blockaded  by  General 
Roth  with  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Brahilov;  but  they 
were  not  in  suflicient  strength  to  undertake  till 
August  the  siege  of  so  important  a  fortress; 
and  General  Geismar,  on  the  extreme  right, 
with  a  little  corps  of  five  thousand  men,  pro- 
tected Little  Wallachia  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Pacha  of  Widdin,  with  the  garrison  of 
that  place,  and  Ealafat^  its  tete-du'^pont  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  evident  that 
this  line  of  operations  was  too  extensive  for 
the  force  which  the  Russians  as  yet  a  Ann.  Hist, 
had  in  the  field ;'  the  more  especially  xi.  368, 389; 
as  the  powerful  garrison  of  Schumla,  ^®^"*» 
instead  of   remaining  within  their  '"^'  ^'' 
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lines,  made  daily  Borties,  which,  though  at- 
tended with  various  succeas,  were  accompanied 
also  with  great  loss  of  life,  and  for  the  most 
part  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Turks. 
The  Emperor,  perceiving  that  he  was  not  in 
sufficient  strength  to  undertake  the 

Joumey'ofthe  "«?«  ^^  ^^fP'^^^  ?^  any  thing  de- 
Emperor  to  cisive,  with  the  main  army,  till  the 
Odessa,  and  guards  and  reserves,  who  had  left 
SS!Sdi;»«.  St  PeterBburg  in  Ae  beginning  of 
May,  came  up,  and  deeming  it  de 
rogatory  to  the  majesty  of  the  Czar  to  remain 
with  the  army  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  set  out 
on  the  2d  August  with  a  strong  escort,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  larp:c 
body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  for  Varna,  lie 
arrived  before  that  town  on  the  6th,  and,  after 
inspecting  the  approaches,  which  hitherto  had 
made  very  little  progress,  he  embarked,  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  on  board  the  Flora 
frigate,  part  of  Admiral  Greig's  squadron, 
which  lay  in  the  bay,  for  Odessa.  He  arrived 
on  the  8th,  and  joined  the  Empress  at  a  coun- 
try palace  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town. 
He  there  carried  through  two  measures  em- 
inently indicative  of  the  charges  of  the  war, 
and  the  vast  loss  of  life  with  which  it  had  al- 
ready been  attended.  The  first  was  a  loan  of 
18,000,000  of  florins  (£1,800,000),  contracted 
with  the  house  of  the  Hopes  at  Amsterdam; 
the  other  a  general  levy  of  four  men  in  five 
hundred  for  uie  service  of  the  army,  promul- 
A  21  8»^^^  ^y  ^  ukase  on  21st  August  At 
^^'  '  the  same  time,  a  decree  was  issued, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all  sorts  of  grain 
from  tlie  harbors  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof — a  measure  destructive  of  the  agricul- 
^  tural  industry  of  the  south  of  Russia, 

zL  300  39V.  ^"^  adopted  m  the  hope  that  it  might 
'  starve  the  Sultan  into  submission.^ 
Great  as  had  been  the  progress  and  incon- 
49         testible  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
Position  of  Russians  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Rus-      the  campaign,  matters  had  now  be- 
"■"■•  come  more  gloomy,  and  it  was  evi- 

dent that  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  unless  large 
reinforcements  came  up,  was  very  doubtful. 
The  plague  had  broken  out  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  and  made  gi*eat  ravages ;  the  usual  pes- 
tilential fevers  of  autumn  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  principalities,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube;  the  hospitals  were  filled  with 
sick;  and  without  having  as  yet  engaged  in 
any  pitched  battle,  the  invading  army  was 
weakened  by  nearly  half  its  numbers.  Add  to 
this,  the  roads,  at  all  times  bad,  had  been  ren- 
dered all  but  impassable  by  the  continued  pas- 
sage of  carriages  over  them;  provisions  nad 
become  scarce,  notwithstanding  all  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  from  the  command  of  the  sea; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  principalities,  over- 
whelmed by  contributions,  and  the  passage 
of  one  large  body  of  men  after  another,  did 
their  utmost  to  conceal  what  they  had,  or 
fled  into  the  woods  and  mountains 

xi^Sw  ^97*  ^  avo'^  <^e  exactions  of  their  op. 

'      *  pressors.* 

On  the  otner  hand,  the  condition  of  the  Turks 

50^         was  hardly  less  critical,  for  they 

Defensive      were  pierced  to  the  heart  of  their 

measurm  of  empire,  blockaded  in  their  strong- 

tne  lurks.     jj^j^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^  greatest  bulwark 
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of  the  realm ;  they  had  lost  the  important  for- 
tress of  Brahilov,  commanding  a  passage  of  the 
Danube;  a  third  of  their  territory  in  Europe 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  Constan- 
tinople itself  was  blockaded  by  sea,  and  shut 
out  from  the  supplies  from  the  Euxine,  on  which 
it  had  hitherto  depended  for  the  subsistence  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
firmness  of  the  Sultan  and  his  council  was 
worthy  of  the  very  highest  admiration.  In  a 
grand  council  held  at  Constantinople  on  .  « 
the  2d  of  August,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Grand  Vizier,  Mohammed  Selim  Pacha, 
should  forthwith  join  the  army;  on  the  5th, 
the  horse-tails  were  a^ain  displayed  in 
the  court  of  the  Seraglio,  in  presence  of  "*' 
the  Sultan,  his  ministers,  and  an  immense  crowd 
of  spectators;  public  prayers  were  offered  up 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  true  faith ;  and  a  fresh  procla- 
mation was  issued,  calling  upon  all  Mussulmans 
to  take  up  arms,  and  combat  in  defense  of  their 
country  and  holy  reli^on.  These  energetic 
measures  were  attendea  with  a  great  effect. 
Recruits  came  rapidly  in  from  all  quarters,  the 
armaments  went  on  with  redoubled  activity, 
and  Constantinople  resembled  an  immense  camp, 
where  military  exercises  and  preparations  were 
incessantly  going  forward.  On  the  9th  the 
Grand  Vizier  set  out  for  Adrianople,  attended 
by  a  splendid  retinue,  and  in  great  pomp ;  but 
that  gave  rise  to  an  occurrence  which  demon- 
strated how  deep-felt  had  been  the  wounds  re- 
cently inflicted  on  the  old  patriotic  party,  and 
on  how  precarious  a  footing  the  public  tran- 
quillity rested.  When  the  procession  set  out, 
tne  well-known  ensigns  of  the  ortas  of  the  jani- 
zaries were  not  to  be  seen ;  the  public  dii«con- 
tent  soon  became  visible,  and  a  tumult  arose, 
which  was  not  suppressed  without  measures  of 
great  severity,  and  the  execution  of 
a  number  of  the  persons  suspected  ^^^vi  M? 
of  favoring  that  hated  body.  ^  ' 

Meanwhile   the   operations  before  Schumla 
continued  with  various  success,  but        gj 
on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  Operaiions 
Ottomans.     On  the  15th  August  Ru-  before 
diger  received  orders  from  Witteen-  ^2r"i5*' 
stein  to  move  on  Kioitei,  a  village 
near  Eski-Stamboul  behind  that  fortress,  and 
on  the  road  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  dis- 
lodge a  body  of  three  thousand  Turks  who 
were  stationed  there,  and  k^t  up  the  commu- 
nications with  the  interior.   He  was  at  .       .- 
first  successful,  and  drove  the  enemy     °**     ' 
back,  but,  attacked  in  his  turn  by  superior 
forces,  he  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  a  ^un  taken.    This  check  re- 
vealed the  superionty  of  the  enemy  in  detached 
actions,  the  ascendant  which  their  hoi-se  had 
acquired,  and  the  extreme  danger  to  wliich  the 
army  was  exposed  in  consequence.     Provisions 
were  becoming  scarce,  and  forage  in  particular, 
in  consequence  of  the  first  growth  of  summer 
having  been  consumed  or  past  away,  was  every 
where  awantinff.     The  Turkish  horses,  accus- 
tomed to  be  fed  entirely  on  barley  or  bread, 
did  not  suffer  in  consequence;   but  the  Rus- 
sian, accustomed  to  the  green  pastures  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Don,  were  oaily  beooming 
weaker,  and  died  in  great  numbers  from  pure  in- 
anition. This  rendered  a  more  eztensiye  circuit 
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for  foraging  ifldispensable;  and  that  in  its  turn 
induced  fresh  dangers,  by  exposing  the  ad- 
Tancdft  parties  to  attack,  not  only  from  the 
indefatigable  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  but 
the  armed  peasants,  who  had  every  where  taken 
np  arms  to  defend  their  hearths  from  spoliation. 
In  a  word,  the  situation  of  the  Russians  before 
Schumla  in  1828  elosely  resembled  that  of  the 
French  around  Moscow  in  1812 ;  great  numbers 
of  foragine  parlies  were  every  day  cut  oif,  the 
horses  of  the  army  were  rapicQy  melting  away; 
and  the  Russians  were  experiencing  the  danger 
so  often  encountered  by  a  victorious  invader 
J  Valentin!  ^^  Eastern  warfare,  that  of  being 
SIM,  365 ;  '  starved  in  the  midst  of  their  con< 
Ann.  Hist,  quests  by  the  superiority  of  the  ene- 
xi.  399.        jjjy  j^  light  horse.  ^ 

These  dangers  were  brought  to  light  in  the 
^  clearest  manner  by  an  event  which 

Surprise  of  a  took  place  on  the  26th  August,  and 
Rassian  re-  what  was  really  extraordinary,  by 
A*°**  t  S6  *  phenomenon  wholly  unknown  in 
"*^  Ottoman  warfare — a  nocturnal  sur- 

prise. At  one  in  the  morning  a  large  column 
of  Turkish  infantry  silently  defiled  out  of 
Schumla,  and  attacked  the  last  redoubt  on  the 
Russian  right.  The  surprise  was  complete; 
the  redoubt  was  carried,  six  guns  taken,  and 
General  Wrede,  with  five  hundred  men,  put  to 
the  sword.  -  The  Russians  experienced  an  equal 
loss  in  their  efforts  to  regain  the  redoubt,  which 
was  obstinately  defended,  and  in  the  endeavor 
to  rescue  the  guns,  which  the  Turks  succeeded 
in  carrying  off.  This  attack  was  not  a  mere 
detached  operation,  but  was  intended  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Russians  from  the  prmcipal 
design,  which  was  nothing  less  than  to  crush 
by  a  concentric  attack  the  troops  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene at  Moral,  in  the  redoubt  of  TchangaUck, 
four  thousand  strong,  and  then  assault  General 
Rudiger  at  Eski-Stamboul,  who  would  in  that 
event  have  been  seriously  compromised.  These 
attacks  were  not  entirely  successful,  but  such 
as  they  were  they  inflicted  a  serious  loss  upon 
the  Russians,  and  demonstrated  the  extreme  dan- 
*  Ann.  Hist.  xl.  ger  which  they  ran  when  scattered 
404;  Valeminij  around  Schumla,  in  presence  of  a 
2*7,  J»8.  powerful  and  enterprising  enemy.  * 

The  column  destined  to  attack  Eski-Stamboul, 
_  composed  of  eight  thousand  in- 

Attaek  on  Prince  f&i^try,  four  thousand  horse,  and 
Eogene  and  Bs-  eight  guns,  met  with  more  resist- 
ki-stamboul.  ^nce  than  that  which  destroyed 
Augustas,  General  Wrede,  for  tlie  enemy 

were  informed  of  what  was  intended,  and  were 
on  their  guard.  One  Russian  battalion  was  cut 
to  pieces  in  the  first  fury  of  the  assault,  and  al- 
though obliged  to  retire  by  the  vigorous  attack 
which  three  other  battalions  directed  against 
it,  the  besieged  carried  with  them  one  gun,  and 
inflicted  a  very  severe  loss  upon  the  enemy. 
The  division  destined  for  the  attack  of  Prince 
Eugene,  in  the  redoubt  of  Tchangalick,  was  still 
more  successful,  for  by  a  vigorous  assault  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  redoubt;  and 
though  obliged  soon  after  to  evacuate  it,  by 
the^  cross  fire  of  several  other  redoubts  by 
which  it  was  enfiladed,  they  did  so  in  the  best 
order,  and  carrying  with  them  as  a  trophy  one 
.       ofi   ^  ^^^  enemy's  guns.   In  these  different 

^'  '  actions  the  Kussians  lost  above  fifteen 
hundred  men  and  eight  guns;  alarm  and  inse- 


ourii]^  were  spread  over  their  whole  lines,  and 

the  Turks  gained  the  substantial  %  An.  Hist.  xi. 

fruits  of  victory  by  the  introduc-  404 ;  Turkish* 

tion,  two  days  after  the  tumult,  of  gjj.  fj"""*jg. 

a  considerable  body  of  troops  and  j ogV  p"^ 

large  convoy  of  ammunition  and  Just;  Val.  980, 

provisions  into  Schxunla.^  ^^• 

These  disasters  convinced  Wittgenstein  of 

the   necessity  of  concentrating  his        54, 

troops,  and  evacuating  the  ground  Retreat  of 

which  he  held  around  the  "fiirkish  ^^^  '^S^ 

position  on  the  southern  side.  The  re-  uieron^f 

doubts  on  the  Balkan  side  of  Schum-  Schumla. 

la  were  held  for  a  few  days  after,  to  Sept.  6. 

avoid  the  appearance  of  a  defeat,  but  finally 

evacuated  on  the  6th  August.     The  '7  th  corps, 

which  had  been  stationed  to  the  south  of  tne 

place,  was  withdrawn,  so  as  to  be  placed  in 

close  communication  with  the  8d,  on  the  north 

of  it,  and  both  occupied  positions  on  the  roads 

to  Jenibazar  and  Silistria.   The  communication 

of  the  troops  at  Schumla  with  both  Adrianople 

and  Constantinople  was  thus  left  open;  not 

even  the  semblance  of  a  blockade  was  kept 

up :  the  Russians  merely  occupied  a  position  to 

the  north,  observing  tne  place.    The  Turkish 

general  profited  by  this  opening  to  throw  laree 

supplies  into  the  place,  which  augmented  the 

strength  and  auda!city  of  the  garrison  so  much, 

that,  DO  longer  confining  themselves  to  operar 

tions  on  the  Balkan  side,  they  ,  ^^  ^j^  ^^ 

threw  out  detachments  on  the  404,  405 ;  Val- 

road    to    Jenibazar,   intercepted  entlnl,27l,278; 

several    Russian    convoys,    and  Sh"***? .5?" 
J  •I  J  v^  .   letins,  August 

daily   made   prisoners   of   great  27andSrat.  2, 

numbers  of  tneir  foraging  par-  1828;  Ibid  ill; 
ties.'  -Ti    o    r         Pieces  Hist. 

While  affairs  were  beginning  to  wear  this 
sombre  aspect  on  the  side  of  Schum-  „ 

la,  the  siege  of  Varna  had  come  to  operations 
be  serioudy  prosecuted.   The  rein-  before  Varna, 
forcements  from  Russia,  which  be-  September  3. 
gan  to  come  up  in  the  end  of  .August,  were  di- 
rected to  that  place,  and  the  communications 
connected  with  it;  and  as  they  amounted  to 
above  forty  thousand  men,  including  sixteen 
thousand  of  tlie  guards,  the  best  troops  in  the 
empire,  the  besiegers  were  enabled  to  assume 
the  offensive  in  that  quarter  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.     Admiral  Greig,  with  eight 
sail  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates,  kept  up  a 
close  blockade  by  sea,  and  not  only  prevented 
any  supplies  from  being  thrown  in,  but  destroy-^ 
ed  a  flotilla  of  twenty-eight  Turkish  gun-boats 
in  a  bay  in  the  vicinity.     Prince  Menschikoff 
unfortunately  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh  by  a  cannon-ball  in  the  commencement 
of  the  siege,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
confer  its  direction  on  Count  Woronsow,  who 
immediately  pushed  it  with  rigor  on  the  side 
next  the  sea,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet.   Foreseeing  that 
important  events  were  approaching,  the  Em- 
peror returned  in  person  to  Yarns,  and  took 
the  comjnand  of  the  besieging  army;   while 
General  Golownin  was  detached  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bay,  between  the  sea  3  vaientini, 
and  the  lake  of  Dewno,  to  take  the  271;  An.  Hist, 
command  of  the  covering  force.*      **•  ^^»  *•*• 

It  soon  appeared  how  necessary  the  great 
reinforcements  which  were  now  coming  up 
were  to  the  invaders,  and  how  serious  were 
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the  dangers  which  threatened  them  on  the 
^  side  of  Schumla.      Vague  reports 

Attack  on  had  of  late  reached  the  Kuseian  out- 
Wittgenstein.  postB  of  the  arrival  of  the  Grand- 
September  8.  Vizier  with  ten  thousand  men  at 
Adrianople,  and  the  concentration  of  daily 
increasing  numbers  in  Schumla^  and  ere  long 
Wittgenstein  had  convincing  proof  of  their 
presence.  Half  an  hour  before  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  September,  three  of 
the  Russian  redoubts  on  the  left  were  attacked 
by  eight  thousand  Turkish  foot,  while  nearly 
an  equal  force  assailed  the  left  under  Prince 
Eugene.  The  Ottomans  were  vigorously  re- 
sisted, for  the  Russians  were  forewarned  and 
on  their  guard,  and  after  a  bloody  combat  they 
were  obliged  to  retire ;  but  the  Russians  having 
pursued  with  their  attenuated  horse,  the  spahis 
turned  upon  them  fiercely  and  slew  great  num- 
bers,- so  as  entirely  to  stop  the  pursuit  Such 
was  the  exhaustion  of  the  Muscovite  horse,  that 
sixteen  in  one  brigade  dropped  down  dead  un- 
der their  riders  during  the  pursuit,  and  every 
day  afterward  Uiey  lost  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  in  detached  combats 
with  the  enemy.  Seceing  that  it  was  now  im- 
possible to  keep  up  even  the  semblance  of  a 
blockade,  and  that  nis  army  was  daily  melting 
away  under  the  Osmanli  sabres,  Wittgenstein 
resolved  on  a  general  concentration  of  his  troops 
,  vaicniini  ^^  front  of  Janibazar,  in  a  position 
273,  273;  An.  which  in  some  degree  covered  the 
Hist.  xi.  404,  eiege  of  Varna,  and  entirely  barred 
**^**  the  advance  to  Silistria.' 

Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Varna  was  slowly 
57  advancing;  for  the  extraordinary  iu- 
stege  of  trepidity  of  the  Turks  greatly  mter- 
Varna.  ruptcd  the  operations,  and  th^ir  activ- 
i'^y  eave  the  Russians  no  respite  night  or  day. 
In  tlie  night  of  the  Slst  August,  the  besieged 
made  three  sorties,  and  gained  possession  of  an 
important  post,  which  was  only  wrested  from 
them  the  following  night  by  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  life.  '  On  the  6th  September  the  Em- 
peror arrived  in  person,  and  communicated 
new  vigor  to  the  besieging  force,  which  was 
now  reinforced  by  21,000  men,  with  96  guns. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  guard,  which  were 
reviewed  by  his  majesty,  presented,  after  a 
march  of  lYOO  miles,  as  magnificent  an  appear- 
ance as  when  they  left  St  Petersburg  four 
months  before.  The  besieged,  however,  were 
10,000  strong,  had  a  powerful  artillery  on  the 
ramparts^  and  were  animated  by  the  best  spirit 
Tliev  made  a  vigorous  sortie  on  the  Ist  Sep- 
tember, captured  the  most  advanced  of  the  be- 
siegers' works,  and  nearly  destroyed  two  Rus- 
sian regiments;  but  they  were  in  the  end  driven 
back.  By  the  6th  September  the  blockade  was 
complete  on  the  north  side;    where  the  np- 

Ei*oaches  were  most  complete,  trenches  had 
een  opened  on  the  Slst  August;  and  on  the 
14th  September  the  Russians  sprung  a  mine, 
which  brought  down  the  northeast  bastion  of 
the  place,  and  left  a  practicable  breach.  The 
Emperor  immediately  summoned  it  to  sun*cn- 
der;  and  the  Capitan  Pacha,  who  commanded, 
repaired  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris  to  treat 
for  a  capitulation.  But  as  it  was  evident  he 
was  only  feigning  to  gain  time,  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off,  and  the  fire  resumed  on  the 
16th;   but  although  the  breaching  batteries 


kept  up  a  continual  and  very  heavy  cannon- 
ade, little  progress  was  made  during  ^  .     ._ 
the  next  ten  days,  and  it  was  evident  xi.4d8  409* 
the  means  of  defense  of  the  besieged  Vaientini,  * 
were  very  far  from  being  exhausted.^  ^^f  ***• 

The  Turks  on  their  side  were  not  indifferent 
spectators  of  this  strife,  but  were  ,« 

prepanng  a  grand  armament  in  Advance  of  the 
the  rear,  to  interrupt^  and  if  pos-  Turks  to  raiae 
sible  raise  the  siege.  A  corps  of  **®  •ieg*- 
twenty  thousand  men  had  been  collected  under 
the  orders  of  Omer-Vrione,  by  means  of  the 
reinforcements  which  had  been  collected  at 
Adrianople,  and  detachments  from  the  army  in 
Schumla;  and  it  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  vil- 
lage of  Hadgi-Hassan-lar,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  Lake  of  Dcwno,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Varna,  where  it  had  taken  a  position  in  very 
strong  ground,  fianked  on  either  side  witn 
impenetrable  foresta  As  soon  as  the  Russians 
received  intelligence  of  their  approach,  they 
detached  fifteen  hundred  men  to  make  a  recon- 
noissance,  under  the  command  of  General  Hart- 
ing ;  but  having  fallen  unexpectedly  in  with  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy,  he  was  totally  defeat- 
ed, with  tne  loss  of  half  his  force,  and 
driven  back  to  the  lines  before  the  ^**'  * 
place,  without  having  effected  his  object 
Upon  this  success  the  Turks  advanced  several 
miles  forward  in  the  forest,  to  a  position  in 
front  of  Kurteppe,  which  they  strongly  forti- 
fied with  several  advanced  posts  between  it 
and  Iladgi-IIassan-lar.  Upon  this  the  greatest 
efforts  were  made  to  collect  a  respectable  force 
to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  next  day  General 
Bistrom  was  dispatched  with  five  thousand 
men  from  the  lines  round  Schumla,  while  Witt- 
genstein received  orders  to  detach  as  large  a 
force  as  he  could  spare  to  attack  them  in  rear. 
He  sent  Prince  Eugene  accordingly 
with  nearly  six  thousand  men,  which,  ^^'  ^'' 
after  winding  their  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  forests,  were  approaching  it,  when  the  post 
of  Iladgi-IIassan-lar,  in  the  Turkish  rear,  was 
surprised  by  some  troops  that  had  come  up  fi*om 
the  lines  before  Varna  and  the  post  of  Dewno, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Sochozannct. 
Forces  deemed  sufficient  for  the  undertaking 
having  arrived  during  the  28th,  a  gen- 
eral  attack  was  made  on  the  Turkish  *P'' 
position  at  Kurteppe  by  General  Bistrom  in 
front,  and  General  Sochozannet  in  rear;  but 
although  the  Russians  displayed  their  wonted 
valor  in  the  attack,  and  two  battalions  of  the 
guard  were  brought  into  action,  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
among  whom  were  General  Tregtay,  and  two 
colonels  of  the  guard  killed  at  the  head  of  their 
troops.  After  the  combat  was  over,  Eugene 
came  up  with  his  men  to  Hadgi-Hassan-lar,  uni- 
ted witn  Sochozannet,  and  assumed  a  Ann.  Ilist.  zi. 
the  general  command  of  the  troops  410, 411 ;  \tl- 
operating  on  the  Turkish  rear.*     e^tini,  280,  261. 

Notwithstanding  this  check,  the  Russian  gen- 
erals prepared  a  grand  attack  on  ^ 
both  sides  the  following  day.     It  Bloody  def^t  of 
met  with  no  better  success.    At  the  the  Ruasiana. 
first  onset  the  Russians  under  Eu-  September  30. 
gene  made  themselves  masters  of  an  advanced 
redoubt  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  from  their 
camp,  and  took  a  gun;  but  having  arrived  in 
front  of  the  central  camp,  they  were  received 
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by  8o  terrible  a  fire  of  artillery  that  thej  vere 
ooliged  to  recoil  FindiDg  that  the  position  was 
unassailable  in  fronts  Prince  Euffene  divided  his 
force,  and  placed  the  weight  of  his  men  in  the 
two  wings;  and  some  words  of  enconragement 
having  been  communicated  to  them  from  the 
Emperor,  they  returned  to  the  assault  with  in- 
describable enthusiasm.  A  terrible  conflict  en- 
sued, for  the  Turks  fought  with  not  less  reso- 
lution than  their  antagonists,  and  the  slaughter 
was  dreadful  General  limanski  was  killed  as 
he  mounted  the  intrenchments ;  the  two  colo- 
nels of  the  regiment  of  Azof  shared  the  same 
tiste ;  and  the  regiment  itself,  which  burned  with 
desire  to  wipe  away  a  reproach  received  in  one 
of  the  conflicts  berore  Schumla,  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed.  On  his  side,  General  Bistrom 
with  his  little  force  did  his  utmost  to  aid  the 
main  attack,  but  his  troops  were  too  weak  to 
enable  him  to  effect  any  tning,  and  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men.  At 
length  Prince  Eugene  was  obliged  also  to  draw 
off  his  shattered  battalions,  burning  with  shame 
1  Valentinl,  ^^  being  obliged  to  retire  before 
9S3,  386 ;  An.  the  enemy,  and  found  shelter  in 
?i*f*-'  a '  *^^'  *^*  surrounding  forest^  after  hav- 
Balletin^ct?  ^^S  fourteen  hundred  killed  and 
1 ;  Ibid.  '115 ;  wounded  around  the  foot  of  the  in- 
Pidces  Hiat.  trenchments.^ 
Had  Omer-Yrione,  after  this  hard-fought 
50,  success,  possessed,  in  addition  to 

Tb« siege  is  not  his  own,  ten  thousand  English  or 
interrupted.  French  troops  capable  of  encoun- 
tering the  Russians  in  the  open  field,  he  would 
have  raised  the  siege  of  Yarna^  and  the  Musco- 
vites, driven  in  all  quarters  across  the  Danube, 
would  have  been  unable  to  effect  any  thing 
material  in  the  succeeding  campaign.  But  the 
want  of  such  a  force  rendered  this  impossible. 
The  Turks,  admirable  in  the  defense  of  fortified 
posts,  could  not  be  trusted  in  combat  with  the 
Kussian  guards  in  the  open  country;  and  not 
deeming  himself  strong  enough  to  force  his  way 
through,  Omer-Yrione  halted,  and  busied  him- 
self in  fortifying  his  position,  awaitine  the  op- 
portunity of  a  sally  from  Yarna  to  endeavor  to 
throw  supplies  into  the  place.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity, however,  did  not  occur.  The  Russians 
also  strengthened  their  position,  and  as  the 
Turks  were  not  in  sufficient  force  to  storm  it^ 
the  operations  of  the  siege  were  not  interrupted; 
and  the  Russians,  succeeding  in  their  main  ob- 
ject, reaped  from  their  bloody  repulse  all  the 
fruits  of  a  brilliant  victory.  One  of  the  last 
outworks  of  the  place  was  stormed  on  the  ni^ht 
of  the  25th  September ;  and  two  mines  having 
been  nm  under  the  ramparts,  they  were 
sprung  on  the  night  of  the  8d  October, 
and  a  laree  opening  made ;  and  another 
mine  fired  on  the  following  night  made 
a  still  larger  breach.  On  the  night  of 
^ '  '  the  'Tth,  some  companies  of  the  Russian 
chasseurs  succeeded  in  making  their  way  into 
the  blown-up  bastions,  and  even  got  into  the 
centre  of  the  town ;  but,  not  being  supported, 
3  Vaientini  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  after 
903, 394 ;  ^n.  sustaining  a  loss  of  four  hundred 
Hist.  xi.  411.    n,e„« 

This  events  however,  coupled  with  the  obvi- 
ous inability  of  Omer-Yrione  to 

Fall  of  Varna.  ^^^^  ^"   ^^7  ^^^  *^®  fortress, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  governor  to 
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the  hopeless  nature  of  his  situation,  and  the 
impossibility  of  longer  continuing  the  defense. 
Accordingly,  on  the  8th,  at  mid-day,  nego- 
tiations were  commenced  with  Jussui  Pach% 
the  second  in  eommandt  which,  on  the  10th,  led 
to  the  surrender  of  the  place  unconditionally 
on  the  11th,  the  garrison  being  prisoners  of 
war.  They  were  still  6800  strong;  162  pieces 
of  cannon  were  taken  on  the  ramparts,  with 
considerable  stores  of  ammunition  and  provia- 
iona  The  Capitan  Pacha,  who  was  governor, 
was  so  indignant  at  these  proceedings  that  he 
shut  himself  up  with  three  nundred  brave  men 
in  the  citadel,  when  he  threatened  to  blow 
himself  up  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  join  the 
forces  on  the  Eamtjik.  llie  Emperor,  respect- 
ing his  courage  or  dreading  his  despair,  acceded 
to  the  terms;  and  on  the  12th  he  marched  out 
and  joined  Omer-Yrione,  who  had,  on  hearing 
of  the  fall  of  the  place,  retired  behind  the  Eamt- 
jik, and  thence  to  Aides,  without  being  seri- 
ously disquieted  in  his  retreat  The  Emperor 
Nicholas,  with  praiseworthy  remembrance  of 
former  valor  in  misfortune,  sent  twelve  of  the 
guns  taken  in  the  town  to  Warsaw,  to  form  a 
monument  to  Wladlslaus  YL,  King  of  Poland, 
slain  under  its  walls  by  the  Turks  under  Amu- 
rath  IL  in  1444.  The  times  were  far  distant 
from  those  when  the  chivalry  of  xAn.  HIblxI. 
France  perished  under  the  sabres  413,414;  ibid.^ 
of  the  janizaries  pf  Bajazet»  after  [^tt"»^  ^^- 
their  glorious  and  victorious  charge  j^'  j  jyV  y^* 
before  the  same  town  four  hundred  lentini,  294, 
years  before.*  295. 

The  Turks,  as  well  they  might,  exclaimed 
" Treachery*'  at  this  discreaitable  qs, 

capitulation.  Contrasted  with  the  Reflections  on 
defense  of  Brahilov,  there  is  cer-  tW«  surrender, 
tainly  too  much  room  for  the  imputation,  for 
that  fortress  repulsed  a  desperate  assault,  and 
capitulated  on  condition  of  the  garrison  being 
sent  to  Silistria,  after  having  stood  it;  whereas 
Jussuf  Pacha  surrendered  at  discretion,  without 
any  assault  at  all  having  been  delivered,  and 
when  still  in  possession  of  considerable  mean^ 
of  defense.  Whatever  doubt  might  have  been 
entertained  on  this  point  was  soon  removed  by 
the  conduct  of  Jussuf  Pacha  himsel£  Not  con- 
tent with  repairing  in  person  first  on  board  the 
Yille  de  Paris  in  the  roads,  and  then  to  the 
Emperor's  tent  ashore,  to  conduct  the  capitula- 
tion, he  sailed  away  in  a  Russian  frigate  when 
it  was  concluded,  to  Odessa,  where  lie  soon 
after  received  an  ample  grant  of  land*  in  the 
Crimea  from  the  Emperor ^  in  compem>ation,  as 
it  was  alleged,  of  liis  extensive  estates  in  Mace- 
donia conhscftted  b}'  orders  of  the  tSultan  1  The 
Russians  allege  that  his  means  of  defense  were 
exhausted;  that  the  first  assault  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  garrison  and  inhabitants; 
that  the  fate  of  the  governor  of  Brahilov,  who 
only  escaped  the  bowstring  by  voluntary  exile 
toMitylene,  demonstrated  that  the  Grand  Seign- 
ior did  not  know  how  to  distinguish  between 
misfortune  and  misconduct^  and  that  Jussuf  Pa- 
cha had  no  alternative  between  exile  and  death. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  these  observations ;  but  every  man  of  honor 
will  feel  that  the  good  deeds  of  an  enemy  are  al- 
ways suspicious,  and  that  he  was  1  xnn.  Hiet. 
not  in  realitv  reduced  to  the  dilem-  xi.  413, 414 ; 
ma  which  his  advocates  represent*  Valoniini,  299. 
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While  these  important  evento  -vere  determ- 
03,  ining  the  campaign  in  favor  of 

Operations  be-  the  Kusfiians  on  the  shores  of  the 
fore  Widdin.  Euxine,  operations,  subordinate  in- 
deed, but  worthy  from  their  heroism  of  being 
recorded,  occurred  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
line,  where  General  Geismar,  with  an  inferior 
force  of  five  thousand  men,  observed  the 
Aug.  15.  p^^jj^  ^^  Widdin  in  that  fortress.   In  the 

middle  of  August^  when  the  Russian  eeneralwas 
making  preparations  for  an  inroad  into  Servia 
to  raise  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
the  pacha  suddenly  issued  from  Kalafat,  the 
tHe-au^jxmt  of  Widdin  on  the  north  of  the  Dan- 
ube, with  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  moved 
upon  Bucharest     Unable  to  resist  forces  so  su- 

Serior,  Geismar  retired  as  far  as  Slatina,  aban- 
onin^  his  whole  magazines  to  the  enemy;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Little  Wallachia  in  conster- 
nation fled  into  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Aus- 
tria. At  length,  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment  of  two  thousand  men,  the  Russian 
^'  •  general  advanced  to  Krajowa,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Seraskier  of  Widdin  with 
eighteen  thousand  men.  The  combat  was  ob- 
stinate, but  the  Russians  had  the  worst  of  it»  for 
they  retired  at  nightfall  to  a  position  in  rear, 
and  the  Turks  remained  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle.  All  seemed  lost»  for  a  retreat  in  pres- 
ence of  so  superior  a  force  through  the  level 
plains  of  Wallachia  was  utter  ruin.  But  then 
was  seen  what  can  be  effected  by  the  resolution 
and  conduct  of  one  man.  Foreseeing  that  he 
would  be  assailed  and  outflanked  or  surrounded 
on  the  following  day,  Geismar  resolved  to  an- 
ticipate the  enemy  by  a  nocturnal  attack.  It 
completely  succeeded.  Surprised,  and  thinking 
they  had  to  do  with  a  fresn  enemy,  the  Turks 
made  very  little  resistance.  In  less  than  two 
hours  they  were  entirely  put  to  the  rout^  with 
the   loss  of   seven   hundred   prisoners,   seven 

funs,  twenty-four  standards,  and  their  whole 
aggage  and  ammunition.  In  utter  confusion 
they  sought  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Wid- 
din; WaUachia  was  delivered  from  their  incur- 
sions, and  the  whole  right  of  the  Russian  line 
of  operations  secured  from  danger.  Following 
up  his  success,  Geismar,  after  a  march  of  thirty 
1  )^Q,  mat.  miles,  made  a  sudden  attack  on 
xi.  400,  401 ;  Kalafat,  which  he  carried  by  esca- 
Langeron's  \q,^q^  the  greater  part  of  the  garri- 
oSfJ^lfes;  ^^  being  drowned  in  attempting 
Ibid.  114, 120 ;  to  make  their  way  across  to  Wid- 
Vsl.  299,  800.  ciin  X 

After  the  fall  of  Yama,  the  Russian  generals 

^  were  in  hopes  of  bein^  able  to  re- 

Abandoiiment  duce  Silistria  before  winter.     This 

of  the  siege  of  important   fortress    had   hitherto 

miSu  oftht  ^®^^  ^^^7  blockaded  by  General 
Russians  be-  Roth,  with  ten  thousand  men.  A 
yondtheDan-'  severe  action  took  place  under  its 

CM*  ^^^  ^^  ***®  ^^^^  October,  which 

Oct.  11.  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 

Russians,  and  the  investment  of  the  place  had 
already  commenced  when  the  approach  of  the 
autumnal  storms,  and  the  alarming  news  from 
Wittgenstein's  army,  rendered  it  evident  that 
it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  prospect 
of  success  before  the  following  spring.  The 
blockade  therefore  was  raised,  and  orders  were 
sent  to  Wittgenstein  to  retreat  with  all  his 
forces  behind  the  Danube.    The  Emperor  him- 


self, seeing  the  campaign  over,  embarked  on 
the  14th  October  on  board  the  vessel  ^  . 
"Empress  Mother,"  and  made  sail  for 
Odessa.  On  the  second  night  of  their  voyage 
they  were  assailed  by  a  dreadful  tempest,  which 
drove  them  back  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosphorus.  So  imminent  was  the  danger  that 
all  on  board  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and 
the  Emperor  alone  preserved  his  presence  of 
mind.  The  captain  proposed  running  the  ves- 
sel ashore;  but  Kicnolas  declared  he  would 
prefer  death  to  falling  into  the  Sultan's  hands ; 
and  the  wind  having  veered  round  a  few  points, 
he  was  saved  either  alternative.  At  length,  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  October,  after  undergoing 
a  thousand  perils  and  hardships,  they  reached 
Odessa,  the  crew  more  dead  than  alive;  and 
not  without  furnishing  to  the  journalists  of 
Europe  ample  ground  for  comparison  with  the 
flight  of  Xerxes  across  the  Helles-  j  .  „. 
pont  after  the  defeat  of  Salmis,  two  ^j,  414  415' 
thousand  years  before.^ 

Wittgenstein  commenced  his  retreat  on  the 
16th  October;  and  it  was  conducted  .  ■ 
with  so  much  secrecy  that  the  Turks,  Disastrous 
for  some  days,  were  not  aware  of  retreat  of 
what,  was  going  forward,  and  he  at  Wiitgen- 
first  sustained  very  little  molestation,  oct?  19 
But  this  did  not  long  continue.  On 
the  19th,  the  rear-guard,  near  the  village  of 
Ardokhan,  at  the  entrance  of  a  woody  defile, 
was  attacked  by  eight  thousand  Turkisn  horse ; 
and  though  they  Kept  their  ground  till  the 
third  corps,  which  was  defilinff,  had  got  through, 
this  was  only  done  at  a  very  heavy  loss.  After 
this,  as  the  weather  every  day  became  worse, 
the  retrograde  movement  became  eminently 
disastrous.  Eye  witnesses  of  both  compared  it 
to  the  Moscow  retreat  The  Turkish  roads, 
bad  at  all  times,  had  been  rendered  all  but  im- 
passable by  the  ceaseless  passage  of  artillery 
and  carriages  over  them  during  the  summer 
and  the  heavy  rains  of  autumn.  Caissons  and 
baggaee  were  abandoned  at  every  st«p;  the 
stragglers  nearly  all  fell  into  the  enemy*shandfl^ 
by  whom  they  were  instantly  massacred ;  and 
Wittgenstein  experienced  in  bis  turn  tlie  disas- 
ters which  he  had  inflicted  on  Napoleon's  army 
during  the  retreat  from  Witepsk  to  the  Bere- 
sina  in  1812.  At  length,  after  having  under- 
gone innumerable  hardships,  and  sustained  a 
very  severe  loss,  his  wearied  columns  reached 
the  Danube,  which  Uiey  iinmediately  crossed, 
and  spread  themselves  in  winter  quarters  over 
Wallachia.  The  Tjurks  made  preparations  for 
an  attack  upon  Varna  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  approached  the  fortress  in  con- 
siderable strength;  but  they. found  the  Rus- 
sians too  stron^y  posted  to  hazard  the  attempt 
Thus  ended  in  Europe  the  caniipaign  of  1828,  in 
which  the  Russians,  with  the  exception  of  the 
occupation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which 
were  abandoned  without  resistance,  and  the 
reduction  of  Brahilov  and  Yama,  had  made  no 
sensible  progress.  Both  parties,  after  it  was 
over,  found  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  after  being  mutually  exhausted  by  the 
'greatest  efforts.  The  Russians,  by  their  own 
admission,  had  lost  half  the  troops  engaged; 
for  out  of  158,800  which  during  the  campaign 
had  crossed  the  Pnith,  only  80,000  remained  m 
November  in  the  fortresseB  they  had  subdued 
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and  in  winter  quarters.  But  the  Ottomans, 
too,  had  sustained  yery  great  losses;  two  of 
their  frontier  fortresses  nad  been  wrested  from 
them,  and  of  the  force  which  bad  so  gallantly 
defended  Schumla  above  a  half  left  their  colors, 
after  the  Ottoman  fashion,  and  returned  home 
iValentlnl  ^^  ^^  beginning  of  winter,  so  that 
996 ;  Ann.'  the  Grand  Vizier  could  not  muster 
H^t-  Jj*  above  twenty  thousand  men  in  that 
418, 490.      important  stronghold.^ 

The  campaign  in  Asia  during  the  same  year, 

_  though  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 

Commeneo-    Russians  with  much  smaller  forces, 

ment  of  the     was  attended  with  much  more  glori- 

rampaignia   oas  and  decisive  resalts»  owing  to 

'*'  the  extraordinary  talents  of  General 

Paakewitch,  who  directed  it,  and  the  warlike  ex- 
perience and  heroic  spirit  of  his  troops.  He  had 
won,  during  his  successful  campaigns  •  against 
the  Persians,  a  solid  base  of  operations  on  the 
Araxes  by  the  acquisition  of  Erivan  and  other 
fortresses,  and  from  them  he  commenced  the 
brilliant  campaign  which  has  immortalized  his 
name.  His  force  was  very  small:  it  consisted 
only  of  thirty  battalions  of  infantry,  two  regi- 
ments of  regular  and  eleven  of  Cossack  cavalry, 
and  114  guns — ^in  all,  20,854  infantry,  5514 
cavalry.  Of  these,  however,  only  8561  in- 
fantry, 3346  cavalry,  and  70  guns,  were  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  commander-in- 
ehie^  and  achieved  all  the  wonders  of  the  cam- 
*  Fonton,  PAiga ;  the  remainder  were  stationed 
Guerre  m  the  two  wings,  and  were  destined 
iivv*?***  to  subordinate  operations,  intended 
Uai.'sM;  ehiefiy  to  distract  tlie  attention  of 
Ann.  Hist,  the  enemy  from  the  main  object  of 
xl.  392.        attack  in  the  centre.* 

The  formation  of  the  mountains  and  plains 
57^  points  out  three  lines  of  operation, 
Description  and  three  only,  to  an  enemy  invad- 
of  the  thea-  log  Asia  Minor  from  the  side  of  Tiflis 
treofwar.  ^nd  Georgia.  The  first  runs  by  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  but  the  road  in  that 
direction,  bad  in  all  places,  stops  entirely  at 
Trebizond.  The  second  is  the  central  line  by 
the  chain  of  the  AUaghez  direct  upon  Erzeroum. 
It  is  the  great  road,  used  for  thousands  of  yeai's, 
from  Tinis  to  Constantinople ;  but  it  traverses 
several  mountain  ridges  of  great  height  and 
difficulty  in  its  course,  of  which  the  Allaghez 
chain,  traversed  by  the  pass  of  Saganlugh,  lay 
athwart  the  road  to  Erzeroum,  and  presented 
many  strong  positions  of  defense.  The  third  is 
the  line  of  Ararat  After  mature  consideration, 
Paske witch  became  convinced  that  the  central 
was  the  preferable  line,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  its  presenting  fewer  difiieulties  of  a  physical 
nature  than  the  other  two.  It  is  true  that  an 
invasion  by  this  line  would  be  sure  to  be  op- 
posed bjjT  the  whole  military  strength  of  Ana- 
tolia while  penetrating  by  the  passes  of  Sagan- 
lugh and  of  Karatchli  across  the  Allaghez 
range;  but  even  this  opposition  appeared  to 
him  less  formidable  than  the  natural  aifficulties 
9f  the  other  roads.  He  made  his  dispositions 
accordingly.  Six  battalions,  with  a  Cossack 
regiment  and  sixteen  guns»  under  General 
Hesse,  were  directed  to  move  through  Imeretia 
upon  the  mountains  of  Guriel  and  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  three  battalions,  with  a  Cos- 
sack regiment  and  eight  guns,  were  disposed  in 


Armenia  to  form  the  left  wing,  and  connected 
by  two  battalions  in  echelon  with  the  centre; 
while  the  centre,  under  the  general-in-chief, 
consisting  of  eighteen  battalions,  nine  regular 
squadrons,  seven  regiments  of  Cossacks  and 
fiity-six  suns,  was  to  penetrate  by  the  middle 
road,  and  make  itself  master  of  Erze-  ^ 
roum,  the  capital  city,  and  centre  of  fi^^^^' 
the  Turkish  power  in  Asia  Minor.*  ' 

Gumri  was  the  place  where  the  main  body 
of  the  Russians  was  concentrated,  gg, 

and  from  whence  Paskewitch  com-  Siege  ofKars. 
menced  his  operationa  His  first  ^^y  '^• 
movement  was  directed  upon  Kars,  a  fortress 
of  strength,  whieh  lay  directly  upon  the  road 
to  Erzeroum.  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  and 
the  sterile  nature  of  the  country  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  fact  that  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  chariots,  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  horses  of  burden,  accompanied  the 
army,  though  the  entire  combatants  did  not 
exceed  twelve  thousand  menl  This  little  army 
moved  in  a  very  peculiar  order,  adopted  by 
Paskewitch  in  all  his  campaigns,  ana  to  the 
constant  use  of  which  great  part  of  his  un- 
broken success  was  owing.  The  parks  of  artil- 
lery and  luggage  were  arranged  in  the  centre, 
in  two  divisions^  each  escorted  by  a  brigade  of 
infantry;  the  remainder  of  the  regular  infantry, 
the  cavalry,  and  artillery,  moved  on  the  flanka 
In  this  order  the  army  passed  the  frontier,  and 
moved  upon  Kars.  The  Turks,  on  their  side, 
had  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for 
defense.  The  Pacha  of  Erzeroum,  with  sixty 
thousand  men,  was  to  advance  on  Kars  to  raise 
the  siege,  should  the  Muscovites  venture  to  un- 
dertake it;  while  the  Pacha  of  Akhalzikh,  a 
strong  fortress  on  the  Russian  right,  was  to 
threaten  their  flank.  The  Pacha  of  Erzeroum 
confidently  relied  on  the  strength  of  Kars^  to 
enable  it  to  hold  out  till  the  promised  succor 
arrived.  He  wrote  to  the  governor  of  that  for- 
tress— "Your  soldiers  are  brave,  your  fortress 
is  impregnable.  Persuade  your  people  that  the 
Russians  are  few  in  number  and  des- 
titute of  courage,  and  make  good  your  307^^70^ 
post  till  my  arrival."*  * 

But  all  these  anticipations  were  disappoint- 
ed by  the  activity  of  tne  Russian  ^ 
general.       Before    the    Ottoman  SieKe  ofKars, 
militia  could  be  collected  at  Erz-  anditsdescrip- 
eroum,   his    troops  were  before  **®°* 
Kars.     Neither  the  badness  of  the  roads,  nor 
the  intervening  ridges,  nor  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, swollen  with  heavy  rains,  could  arrest 
their  march.     On  the  16th  they  were  , 
encamped  at  Tikhnip^  on  plains  cele-    ^^^ 
brated  for  a  victory  of  their  countrymen  in 
1807 ;  and  on  the  19th  the  little  army, 
mustering,  of  those  come  up,  only  eigut    °"®     * 
thousand  combatants,  came  in  sight  of  the  place, 
and  a  headlong  charge  of  ei^ht  hundred  hoi-se 
drove  the  enemy  bock  withm  the  walla     On 
the  day  following  ttie  artillery  was  brought  u[^ 
and  operations  in  form  were  commenced-     The 
fortress,  built  by  Amurath  III.  during  the  Turk- 
ish war,  between  1578  and  1689,  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  in  Asia.    Besides  a  double  cir- 
cuit of  walls,  it  has  three  citadels  inclosed  the 
one  within  the   other,   each   surrounded   hj 
strong  walls  and  several  outworks.     In  addi- 
tion to  its  artificial  means  of  defense,  the  cita- 
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del  IB  inaeeeseible  on  the  Bide  of  the  river  on 
which  it  Btands,  by  reason  of  a  serieB  of  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  and  on  the  side  of  the  town 
by  numerous  batteries  placed  on  its  walls.  The 
fortress  waa  celebrated  over  all  Asia,  from  hav- 
ing in  1785  repulsed  all  the  efforts  of  the  fam- 
ous Nadir  Shah,  at  the  head  of  ninety  thousand 
Persians,  after  he  had  defeated  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Turks  in  its  vicinity.  Thence  it  passed 
over  all  the  East  for  impregnable.  The  garri- 
son was  ten  thousand  strong,  including  four 
thousand  armed  citizens,  second  to  none  in  the 

defense  of  their  hearths,  and  not  a 
S68**2%°*  ^00^*  ^^  entertained  that  they  would 

repel  all  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  ^ 
But  they  were  soon  undeceived,  and  taught 
that  they  had  a  very  different  enemy  to 

Its^fUl.  ^®*^  ^^*"  ^"'^  *^®  desultory  bands  of  the 
Persians.  Trenches  were  opened  on  the 
22d,  the  attacks  being  directed  to  tne  two  oppo- 
site extremities:  the  first,  under  General  Kar- 
iffeki,  being  against  the  fortified  post  on  the 
mountain  of  Karadagh  on  the  extreme  right;  the 
second,  under  Colonel  Borodino,  on  the  extreme 
left.  While  the  attention  of  the  Turks  was  thus 
drawn  away  to  the  two  extremities,  great  efforts 
were  making  in  secret  to  push  forward  approach- 
es in  the  centre.  A  furious  conflict  ensued,  when 
the  suburbs,  protected  by  bastions,  were  attack- 
ed; and  for  the  next  day  it  was  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  bloody  combats,  from  outwork  to  out- 
work, and  from  house  to  house,  until  at  length 
the  enemy  were  expelled,  and  driven 
jviyi  .  jj^^  ^Y^^  citadel.     There  the  gaiTison 

endeavored  to  obtain  terms;  but  PasKewitch 
would  only  give  them  an  hour  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  see- 
ing the  Russian  columns  of  assault  formed,  the 
governor  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and  this 
strong  fortress,  one  of  the  most  formidable  in 
Asia,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pieces 
of*  cannon,  twenty- two  mortars,  thirty-three 
standards,  and  great  stores  of  ammunition,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  garrison, 
t  p  kewit  h'  ®®^®^  thousand  strong,  were  made 
Dispatch  July  prisoners;  and  the  Russians  en- 
23, 1828;' Ann.  hanced  the  lustre  of  their  triumph 
Hist.  xi.  IOC,  \yy  protecting  the  town,  and  sub- 
2»o^  m  °^"*  jecting  it  to  none  of  the  horrors 
usual  in  places  taken  by  assault' 
Inunediately  after  this  brilliant  success,  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  Mohammed  Pacha 
Appearance  of  appeared  in  sights  who  was  advanc- 
the  plague  in  ine  with  a  large  body  from  the 
the  Roastan  heights  of  the  Saganlugh,  to  raise 
*""^'  the  siege.   Finding  the  place  taken, 

he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  mountains;  and. 
Paskewitch  was  preparing  to  follow,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  advancing  army  had 
brought  from  Erzeroum  a  more  formidable 
enemy  than  its  own  bayonets.  The  plague 
broke  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  prisoners  taken, 
and  some  Muscovites  were  seized  with  it  in 
the  regiment  of  Georgia,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  In  this  crisis  the  measures  of  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  were  prompt  and  decided.  Not 
attempting  to  disguise  from  the  troops  the  na- 
ture of  the  malady,  he  Bet  himself  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner  to  combat  it  The  sick  were 
immediately  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  hospitals  prepared  for  their  reception, 
round  which  a  coraon  was  estabUshea  and 


rigidly  maintained;  all  infected  articles,  or 
those  which  had  been  near  the  sick,  were 
burnt,  and  the  utmost  care  taken  to  prevent 
eontaet  with  those  affected,  or  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  them.  By  these  measures,  enforced  with 
inflexible  severity,  the  malady  was  in  three 
weeks  arrested,  but  not  before  it  had  seized 
above  five  hundred  persons^  of  whom 
only  two  hundred  and  sixty -three  were  g^*^^^* 
cured  and  restored  to  the  ranks.  ^  ' 

Delivered  from  this  danger,  which  threaten- 
ed to  stop  him  in  the  very  outset  of  ^^ 
his  career  of  conquest,  Paskewitch  capture  of 
directed  his  little  army  toward  Ak-  Akbalrjkh. 
halzikh,  a  strong  fortress  to  the  north-  •A^'^K^^i  5. 
ward,  between  Kars  and  the  Black  Sea,  the 
possession  of  which  was  necessary  to  give  him 
a  solid  base  for  future  operations,  and  put  a 
stop  to  incursions  which  had  commenced  from 
thence  on  the  Russian  territory.  Preparatory 
to  this  it  waa  necessary  to  reauce  the  forts  of 
Akhalkalaki  and  Hertwitz,  which  lay  upon  the 
road.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  plague 
stayed  than  by  a  rapid  march  to  the  right,  par- 
allel to  the  frontier,  he  approached  AkhallLal- 
aki,  the  white  towers  oi  which  appeared  at 
first  to  be  deserted:  but  on  being  summoned 
to  surrender,  the  garrison  replied,  "We  are  not 
warriors  like  those  of  Erivan  and  Ears :  we  are 
the  warriors  of  Akhalkalaki  I  We  have  here 
neither  wives  nor  children :  we  will  die  on  tlie 
walls  of  our  fortress,  but  we  will  not  do  so 
without  a  stru^le.  An  old  proverb  says, '  An 
inhabitant  of  Kars  is  worth  three  of  Krivan, 
and  two  of  Kars  are  only  worth  one  of  Akhal- 
kalaki!' We  shall  not  belie  that  proverb.'* 
Notwithstanding  this  bold  answer,  the  garri- 
son did  not  make  a  very  gallant  defense.  The 
approaches  were  conducted  by  Colonel  Boro> 
dino  with  great  rapidity;  and  the  garrison,  de- 
spairing of  success,  endeavored  to  escape  by 
letting  themselves  down  by  cords.  Borodino, 
however,  overtook  the  fugitives  and  cut  them 
to  pieces ;  and  the  Russians,  returning  to  the 
ramparts,  mounted  them  by  the  scaling-ladders 
by  which  they  had  been  let  down.  The  fort 
was  then  taken,  and,  with  fourteen  guns, 
thirty-three  standards,  and  three  hundred 
prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sFonion 
Russians.  From  thence  they  moved  307,  309  • 
upon  Hertwitz^  which  soon  yielded  Valentini, 
with  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.*  ^®' 

The  attack  of  Akhalzikh  was  now  resolved 
on;  and  as  it  was  a  place  of  the        .^3 

freatest    strength,    Paskewitch    or^  March  upon 
ered  up  his  reserves  and  whole  re-  Akbaizihk. 
sources  for  its  reduction.     Moham-  ^^^'  ^^• 
med  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men 
and  fifteen  gunB,  lay  on  the  Saganlugh,  ready 
to  interrupt  the  approaches.    A  severe  cavalry 
action  tooK  place  between  the  contending  ar- 
mies on  the  I7th,  and  it  was  only  with  ^      ^^ 
the  utmost  difiiiculty  that  the  Russian 
horse  extricated  themselves  from  the  Ottoman 
cavaliers.     Ground  was  broken  in  the  night  of 
the  19th,  and  then  the  formidable  nature  of  its 
defenses  became  at  once   apparent     Situated 
on  a  spur  of  the  mountains  of  Eaia-Dagh.  and 
flanked  by  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Po&khof- 
Tchai,  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  strength- 
ened by  all  the  resources  of  art  and   nature. 
The  inhabitants,  about  twenty  thousand,  were 
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in  the  hiffhest  state  of  prosperity,  and  resolute 
in  the  defense  of  their  hearths  and  homes.  The 
bouses,  like  those  of  Saragossa,  are  strongly 
built  of  stone,  generally  of  two  stories,  with  a 
balcony  in  fronts  presenting  the  appearance 
each  of  a  little  fortress,  capable  of  containing 
a  garrbon  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  men. 
The  defenses  of  the  place  consisted  in  an  exte- 
rior wall,  flanked  with  towers,  after  the  Turk- 
ish Cushion,  and  the  citadel,  which  is  an  irregu- 
lar polygon,  the  bastions  of  which  were  almost 
contiguous  to  the  nearest  houses  of  the  town. 
Forty  guns  were  mounted  on  the  citadel,  which 
commanded  every  part  of  the  city  except  that 
built  on  the  Kaia-Da^h.  The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, placed  their  prmcipal  reliance  on  the  ex- 
terior defenses  of  the  town,  which  consisted  of  a 
huee  tower,  on  which  four  euns  were  mounted, 
and  four  bastions,  armed  with  heavy  guns,  and 
connected  by  strong  palisades  of  fir,  twelve  feet 
high,  and  tnree  thick.  Within  this  exterior 
line  was  the  wall  of  the  town,  consisting  of  an 
irregular  nonagon,  armed  with  twenty-two 
pieces  of  cannon.  Thus,  a  triple  line  of  defenses 
surrounded  Akhalzikh,  the  outer  palisades,  the 
walls,  and  the  bastions  of  the  citadel  But,  most 
of  all,  it  was  defended  by  the  warlike  and  in- 
domitable spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
proud  of  their  ancient  renown,  and  had  sworn 
to  bury  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  the  place 
rather  than  surrender  it  to  the  ancient  enemies 
of  their  country  and  their  faith.  The  spirits 
of  the  garrison  nad  been  greatly  raised  by  the 
recent  arrival,  in  an  intrenched  camp  round  the 
town,  of  Kiossa  Mohammed  Pacha,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  ten  thousand  infantry  and  twelve 
thousand  cavalry — a  force  more  than 

319  326?*  ^^^^^^  ^^^  which  the  Russian  general 

'      *    could  bring  against  it^ 

To  attack  such  a  force  in  such  a  position, 
j^  with  an  army  so  inferior,  was  a 

Paskewitch's  ▼dry  hold  attempt;  but  Paske- 
plan  of  attack,  witch  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
and  lu  ckaneM.  ^i^  ^^^  resources,  and  the  courage 
of  his  troops,  to  hazard  it.  General  Popoff 
eame  up,  on  tiie  19th  Aueust,  with  two  thou- 
sand additional  troops,  and,  thus  reinforced,  he 
determined  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
Turkish  intrenched  camp  which  surrounded  the 
town.  It  was  indispensable  to  do  this  without 
delay,  as  the  Turks  were  daily  in  expectation 
of  reinforcements,  which  would  have  tripled 
their  numerical  strength.  After  mature  con- 
sideration, the  Russian  general  resolved  to  dis- 
tract the  enemy's  attention  by  an  attack  on  a 
quarter  where  their  principal  depots  were 
placed,  near  the  village  of  Tskhout,  and  mean- 
while make  the  real  attack  on  the  heights  of 
the  intrenched  oamp  to  the  north,  which  was 
justly  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  position. 
The  Ottomans  were  in  four  intrenched  camps, 
but  the  strongest,  against  which  the  attack  was 
first  directed,  was  on  the  rocky  heiehts  close 
to  the  northern  angle  of  the  town.  The  cross 
march  to  Tskhout  was  to  be  made  in  the  nieht, 
and  the  attack  in  that  quarter  made  before  day- 
light, it  being  well  known  that  the  Turks,  like 
all  irregular  troops,  were  peculiarly  liable  to  a 
panio  during  a  nocturnal  attack.  So  strongly 
,  _  did  this  plan  bear  the  marks  of  genius^ 

225^  331°'  An<l  M  sbly  was  it  calculated  in  all  its 
detail^*  that  it  commanded  the  unani- 


mouiB  assent  of  all  the  generals  assembled  in 
council  to  determine  on  its  adoption. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  attack  had  well- 
nigh  failed  from  the  unforeseen  .^ 

difficulties  which  occurred  in  its  Nocturnal  at- 
execution.  The  Russian  column  tack  on  the 
of  atUck,  consisting  of  seven  thou-  Jjj^jy  *^*°** 
sand  combatants  and  twenty-five 
guns,  set  out  at  two  hours  before  dark,  and 
marched  the  whole  night  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition. But  despite  all  their  efforts^  such 
were  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  through  the 
narrow  valleys,  intersected  with  water-courses, 
through  which  their  route  lay,  that  at  sunrise 
they  were  still  two  miles  from  the  enemy's  po- 
sition which  was  to  be  first  assailed,  and  al- 
ready descried,  and  the  Turkish  horse  crowned 
all  tne  heights  in  sight  Surprise  was  now  out 
of  the  question ;  but  Paskewitch,  with  the  de- 
cision of  a  great  general,  saw  that  there  was 
more  risk  in  retreating  than  in  advancing,  and 
determined  to  persevere  in  the  attack.  It  was 
a  bold  step^  however,  for  the  alarm  was  now 
given  in  the  whole  Turkish  camp;  their  troops 
crowded  in  from  all  quarters;  and  thirty  thou- 
sand Ottomans,  of  whom  nearly  half  were  cav- 
ally,  crowned  the  intrenched  heights,  which 
were  the  first  object  of  the  intrepid  Russians' 
assault  The  pacha  no  sooner  discovered  the 
small  number  of  his  antagonists,  not  a  quarter 
of  his  own,  than  he  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
attack ;  and,  assembling  his  best  infantry  in  the 
centre,  he  ordered  an  immediate  advance  out 
of  the  intrenchment,  and  a  huge  .  «.  ,  ._ 
body  of  Turks,  rending  the  air  with  335°  pSJke-^ 
their  cries,  came  pouring  down  witch's  Dls- 
upon  the  leading  Russian  column  y^^t  -Ajm. 
of  attack,  while  their  numerous  DoJl'HUt!*'  * 
cavalry  assailed  it  on  either  flank.^ 

Tlie  Russians  had  need  of  all  their  finnness, 
for  the  onset  was  terrible.  A  fright-  70, 
ful  milie  ensued.  Hand  to  hand,  ItaperUoiu 
breast  to  breast,  knee  to  knee,  the  chancen. 
Turks  and  Muscovites  contended  with  the  most 
undaunted  resolution.  There  was  no  time  to 
load  their  pieces;  but,  seizinff  each  other  by 
the  arms,  or  striking  with  the  Dut-ends  of  their 
muskets,  they  fought,  like  the  Athletss  of  old, 
with  the  rude  weapons  of  nature^  But  this 
desperate  resistance  gave  time  for  two  other 
Russian  battalions  to  come  up,  which  drove 
back  the  cavalry,  and  restored  the  equality  of 
the  combat  Soon  after  a  Russian  tunibril  blew 
up,  and  the  Turks,  encouraged  by  this  incident, 
renewed  the  attack ;  but  the  assailants,  intimi- 
dated by  the  steady  bearing  of  their  adversa- 
ries, were  at  length  repulsed ;  and  both  parties, 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  the  heat  of  the  day, 
sunk  into  repose  as  at  Talavera^  close  to  each 
other,  and  remained  peaceable  for  several  houni 
Paskewitch  took  advantage  of  this  interval  of 
repose  to  let  his  troops  get  their  dinner,  and 
the  horses  be  watered  at  Uie  adjoining  stream ; 
and  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  men  ^ 
being  thoroughly  refreshed,  he  gave  334^330!** 
the  signal  to  renew  the  conflict* 

Skififully  concealing  his  real  design,  which 
was  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the         ^ 
heights  they  occupied  on  their  right,  Desperata 
and  deprive  them  of  the  immense  conflict  on 
advantitfe  they  derived  from  the  ^  ^''^ 
guns  of  uie  fortress^  Paskewitch  grouped  all  his 
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cavalry  on  his  own  right,  and,  drawing  it  up  in 
battle  array,  seemed  prepared  to  asaaalt  the 
enemy's  left,  and  so  menace  their  depots  in 
that  quarter.  Deceived  by  thi^  the  Turks 
moved  their  principal  masses  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  in  that  direction,  so  as,  in  a  ^eat  meas- 
ure, to  strip  the  heights  on  their  ri^t,  the  real 
key  to  the  whole  position.  As  soon  as  the  Rus- 
sian general  saw  this,  he  ordered  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  heights  with  his  main  force,  while 
several  lesser  assaults  were  directed  against 
other  points  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention. 
These  movements  were  entirely  successful.  Sur- 
prised, when  destitute  of  part  of  their  artillery, 
and  great  part  of  their  defenders,  the  Turkish 
intrenchments  on  the  heights  were  menaced  by 
a  vigorous  assault  of  the  Muscovite  grenadiers. 
But  the  defense  was  not  less  vigorous  than  the 
attack.  General  Eorolkoff  fell,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  by  a  grape-shot,  and  the  assaulting 
column,  pierced  by  the  Turkish  fire,  recoiled  in 
disorder,  while  a  violent  thunderstoiTU,  the 
peals  of  which  were  heard  above  all  the  roar 
of  the  artilleiy,  added  to  the  horrors  of  this 
terrific  conflict  The  Muscovites  staggered, 
recoiled  in  disorder;  and  the  Turks,  with  loud 
cries,  leaping  out  of  the  intrenchments  with 
their  yataghans  in  their  hands,  pur- 
3W*^  aS**  *^     tnem  a  considerable  distance  with 

*      '    ereat  slaughter.^ 

But  this  disorder  was  momentaiy  only.  At 
I  yg  length  the  hai*dihood  and  intrepidity 
Total  de-  of  the  Russians  prevailed  over  all  the 
feat  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Turks.  The  regi- 
'^'^■*  ment  of  Chirvan,  led  by  Colonel  Boro- 
dino, in  the  middle  of  the  tumult,  and  when 
the  redoubt^  the  object  of  such  fierce  conten- 
tion, was  in  part  stripped  of  its  defenders,  as- 
sailed it  in  nank,  and,  without  firing  a  shot, 
forced  its  way  in  at  the  point  of  the  bayonetl 
Encouraged  by  the  sight  of  the  Russian  stand- 
ards in  the  redoubt^  the  broken  regiments  re- 
turned on  all  sides;  a  hourra  got  up,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  intrenchments  were  carried, 
with  all  their  guns  and  seven  standards ;  and 
the  Turks  on  that  point  were  driven  back, 
with  immense  slaughter,  within  the  palisades 
of  the  town.  Of  fifteen  hundred  men  who  oc- 
cupied the  redoubt  only  five  hundred  escaped. 
This  great  success  was  decisive.  The  Russian 
column,  masters  of  the  fortified  heights  on  the 
north,  which  connected  the  Turkish  camp  with 
the  fortress,  made  dispositions  to  cut  them  off 
from  it,  while  the  cavalry  on  the  Russian  right 
in  the  hollow  prepared  to  charge.  At  this  sight 
the  Turks,  passing  at  once  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  courage  to  the  depth  of  despair,  took  to 
flight  on  all  sides.  Eiossa  Mohammed  Pacha, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  thi^h,  endeav- 
ored in  vain  to  rally  them.  He  himself,  with 
five  thousand  men,  seeing  the  battle  lost^  took 
refuge  in  the  fortress;  out  the  remainder  of 
the  army  fled  in  disorder  toward  Ardagan,  and 
in  great  part  dispersed.  The  whole  intrenched 
camps  fell  into  tne  hands  of  the  Russians,  with 
ten  guns,  thirteen  standards,  and  thirteen  hun- 
»  FoDton  ^^^  prisoners ;  and  of  the  vast  array 
338,  339  \  which  had  recently  crowded  round  the 
Vaientini,  ramparts  of  Akhalzikh,  not  a  vestige 
^^'  was  to  be  seen  on  the  following  day.' 

Delivered  from  this  band  of  enemies,  Paske- 
witch  prosecuted   the   siege  with  redoubled 


activity;  and,  trusting  to  the  discouragement 
produced  by  their  recent  defeat,  sum-  ^^ 
moned  the  Turks  to  surrender.  Re-  Assaoitof 
lying,  however,  on  the  strength  of  the  the  town, 
place,  and  a  garrison  now  fifteen  thou-  ^^^'  ^• 
sand  strong,  they  returned  an  indignant  refusaL 
The  fire  oi  the  breaching  batteries  was  imme- 
diately resumed,  and  the  approaches  pushed 
with  the  utmost  activity.  On  the  15th,  as  a  suf- 
ficient breach  appeared  to  have  been  made,  the 
columns  of  assault  were  formed,  and  the  attack 
took  place  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  regi- 
ment of  Chirvan,  destined  to  lead  the  assaiut^ 
received  the  sacrament  with  great  solemnity, 
after,  which  they  partook  of  a  rude  repast,  and 
advanced  courageously  to  the  breach,  with 
colors  flying  and  music  playing.  Colonel 
Borodino  was  at  their  head,  and  the  regiment, 
passing  without  hesitation  through  a  severe 
nre  of  grape  and  musketry  which  opened  upon 
them,  got  into  the  bastion  in  which  the  breach 
had  been  made,  which  they  took  with  all  its 
guns.  But  the  Turks^  who  had  been  in  some 
measure  taken  by  surprise,  as  the  hour  chosen 
for  the  assault  was  that  usually  dedicated  to 
repose,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  soon  crowded 
in  on  all  sides,  and  the  victorious  regiment 
fbund  itself  assailed  by  above  four  thousand 
Ottomans,  with  their  formidable  cimeters  in 
their  hands,  before  they  had  time  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  the  adjacent  353  ^3^'' 
houses.^ 

A  desperate  conflict  now  ensued;  for  the 
Turks,  rushing  toward  the  breach  ^ 
from  all  quarters,  had  a  vast  superior-  Frightftil 
ity  of  force ;  and  the  Russians,  sur-  assault  of 
rounded  in  the  bastion,  were  on  the  '**®  town, 
point  of  being  overwhelmed.  Such  was  the 
fury  of  the  besieged  that  the  women  even  took 
part  in  the  conflict,  and  with  their  yataghans  in 
their  hands  were  to  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the 
conflict.  Colonel  Borodino  evinced  the  most 
heroic  intrepidity ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  ef- 
forts, he  would  nave  been  destroyed  had  he 
not  thought  of  the  expedient  of  bringing  up 
two  guns,  which,  with  infinite  difl5culty,  were 
got  tnrough  the  ditch,  and  over  the  breach. 
At  the  first  cannon-shot  a  loud  hurrah  broke 
from  the  Muscovite  ranks,  and,  rushing  forward 
with  the  bayonet,  they  earned  the  churchyard 
in  which  the  Turks  were  placed,  and  got  close 
to  the  church,  where  Borodino  fell,  pierced 
through  the  heart  by  a  musket-ball.  Colonel 
Burtsdorff  immediately  took  the  command,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  some  more  guns  over  the 
breach ;  and  Paskewitch,  informed  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  assaulting  column,  sent  some  battal- 
ions to  its  support.  By  their  aid  the  cemetery 
was  secured,  tne  church  carried,  almost  choked 
with  dead  bodies ;  and  the  assailants,  pressing 
forward,  engaged  the  Turks  in  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict  in  every  quarter.  So  obstinate  was  the 
defense,  so  inrariated  the  resistance,  that  it 
was  only  by  setting  fire  to  the  houses  that  the 
Russians  were  able  to  expel  the  besieged  from 
them.  Steadily  they  advanced,  however,  the 
flames  preceding,  the  artillery  following  them ; 
and  at  length  discipline  and  steadiness  prevailed 
over  rude  valor.  Four  hundred  of  the  besieged 
perished  in  a  mosque ;  and  tlie  flames,  spreadmg 
m  all  directions,  involved  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  in  conflagration.    The  conflict  con* 
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tinued  through  the  whole  night  by  the  Hffht  of 
the  burning  hoQses ;  and  a  churcn,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  the  besieged  had  taken  post, 
with  large  stores  of  powder,  blew  up  at  mid- 
night with  a  frightful  explosion.  At  length, 
after  a  desperate  conflict  of  thirteen  hours  du- 
ration, the  whole  palisades  and  outer  walls 
were  con<^uered  by  the  Russians,  and  the  be- 
sieged driven  into  the  citadeL  There  they 
soon  after  capitulated,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retire  to  Erzeroum ;  and  they  soon 
after  marched  out  in  two  columns,  the  regular 
soldiers  with  the  proud  air  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  noble  defense  inspired,  •  the  armed 
inhabitants  with  the  dejection  conse- 

357  360?'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  abandonment  of  their 

*  '  .homes.^ 

This  great  conquest  gave  the  Russians  a 
gj  solid  base  of  operations  within  the 
Reduction  Turkish  territory ;  and  the  defeated 
of  Alskhnr  Turks,  unable  to  keep  the  field,  were 
8^  Arda-  ^Jriven  to  take  post  on  the  lofty  ridge 
'^'  of  the  Sa^anlugh,  where  they  hoped 

to  be  able  still  to  interrupt  the  enemy  in  his 
advance  upon  Erzeroum.  This  undertaking, 
however,  appeared  to  the  Russian  general  too 
extensive  in  the  close  of  the  campaign,  and 
with  an  army  weakened  by  so  many  glorious 
achievements  He  contented  himsel(  there- 
fore, with  the  redaction  of  the  intermediate 
forts  of  Alskhur  and  Ardagan,  which  capitu- 
g^  .  lated  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
^^^'  '  and  gave  him  the  command  or  the  en- 
tire country  to  the  foot  of  the  Saganlugh,  and 
prepared  every  thing  for  the  advance  on  Erze- 
roum in  thfi  following  campaign.  Meanwhile 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  was  advanced  to  Arda- 
n,  which  completed  the  communication  with 
ars,  and  established  the  Muscovites  in  the 
^  most  secure  manner  in  a  triangle,  of 

3^^367?*  which  the  latter  town  was  the  apex, 

*  '    threatening  the  capital  of  Asia  Minor.  * 
Operations  of  minor  magnitude,  but  still 

S2.  material  for  future  operations,  took 
Operations  place  on  thfi  flanks  of  the  Russian 
ontheRos-  army  before  the  winter  set  in.  After 
Ind^uUs  the  fall  of  Akhalzikh,  Poske witch  re- 
oftbecam-  ceived  several  offers  of  submission 
pnign.  Qji^  alliance  from  the  chiefs  in  the 
neighborhood,  who,  like  all  Asiatics^  lost  no 
time  in  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  suc- 
cess. These  offers  were  accepted;  the  towns 
of  Ossasghiti  and  Askani,  on  the  right  flank, 
were  occupied,  and  the  whole  of  the  province 
of  Gurial  on  the  sea-coast  ranged  itself  on  the 
side  of  Russia ;  while  on  the  left,  a  Russian 
division,  under  Prince  Tchevtsevadze,  had  sub- 
dued the  whole  pachalic  of  Bajazeti^,  and 
stormed  its  prinoipal  fortresses.  Relieved  by 
these  successes  of^all  disquietude  concerning 
bis  flanks,  Paskewitch  distributed  his  troops  in 
winter-quarters^  the  excessive  rains  of  autumn 
having  rendered  all  further  operations  in  the 
field  impossible.  He  placed  2600  men  in  Ak- 
balzikh,  under  Prince  Bebutofi^  and  2700  in  Kars, 
under  General  Ber^pnan.  The  rest  of  the  troops 
repassed  the  frontier,  and  took  up  their  quar- 
ters around  Teflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  ^ere 
the  general-in-chlef  fixed  his  headquarters. 
They  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  ex- 
ploit^ for  they  had  conquered  three  pachalics, 
thoBe  of  Kmb,  Akhalrikn,  »nd  Bajazeth,  storm- 
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ed  the  three  fortresses  of  these  names,  and 
taken,  besides  three  strong  castles,  with  818 
pieces  of  cannon,   195   standards^   and   8000 

ErisonersI  These  successes  had  been  gained 
y  the  main  body,  which  never  had  more  than 
12,000  combatants,  and  the  two  wings,  whose 
united  force  did  not  exceed  60001  Kever  had 
the  superiority  of  the  Europeans  to  the  Asiatics 
been  more  clearly  evinced ;  and  it  is  x  poq^oq 
still  more  surprising  that  the  entire  364,  373  / 
loss  of  the  Russians  in  this  most  Aon.  Hist, 
active  campaign,  by  disease  as  well  p^jJ^^His?* 
as  the  sword,  was  only  8200.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of  these 
losses,  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  g, 

Paskewitch  were  obviously  inade-  pukewiteh's 
quate  to  the  extensive  operations  plans,  add  for- 
which  the  next  campaign  in  Asia  JJJJI®'!?^  **°* 
Minor  would  require  Although  ^j^^  *" 
he  had  been  reinforced  by  4000 
men  during  the  winter,  and  the  Emperor  had 
ordered  20,000  conscripts  to  the  Caucasus,  yet 
they  could  not  arrive  before  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer; and  for  the  opening  operations  he  could 
reckon  only  on  18,000  infantry  and  8500  horse. 
In  this  dilemma,  he  resolved  to  embrace  a 
measure  which  seemed  bold,  considering  the 
religious  character  which  the  wars  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks  have  always  bome^ 
but  which  the  event  entirely  justified.  This 
was  to  organize  several  Mohammedan  corps  of 
cavalry  out  of  the  nomad  tribes  in  the  prov- 
inces he  had  subdued,  and  lead  them  at  once 
against  the  Mussulmans.  This  plan  was  im- 
mediately put  into  execution,  and  with  the 
most  entire  success.  Several  corps  of  admir- 
able horsemen  were  formed;  and  so  popular 
did  the  service  become,  that  the  Pacha  of  Mush, 
a  powerful  chieftain,  who  hi^l  furnished  twelve 
thousand  irre:^ular  cavalry  to  the  Porte,  put 
his  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  general 
The  required  regiments  were  immediately  com- 
pleted, and  their  conduct^  when  led  to  battle 
against  their  co-religionists^  proves  that^  ex- 
cept in  periods  of  extraordmary  fanatical  ex- 
citement, the  military  spirit  and  sense  of  honor 
of  the  Asiatics  prevail  over  their  religious  sym- 
pathies. The  Mohammedan  regiments  were 
perfectly  steady  to  the  Russian  colors;  they 
proved  valuable  auxiliaries  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war;  they  won  for  themselves 
a  lasting  place  in  the  Emperor's  service,  and  it 
was  among  them  that  the  adroit  horsemen  were 
found,  whose  eauestrian  feats  excited  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  the  cavalry  ofiicers 
of  Europe  at  the  camp  of  Eidice,  many  375  3^ 
years  afterward.'  * 

Thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the 
Muscovite  general  in  Asia^  the  Bultan        94, 
during  the  winter  not  only  made  the  yigorooa 
most  vigorous  defensive  preparations,  defensive 
but  set  on  foot  measures  calculated  ^the^POTte 
to  recover  some  of  his  lost  posses-  in  Asia 
sions.    The  Seraskier,  Halil  Pacha,  during  the 
and  his  lieutenant,  Eiossa  Mohammed  ^°^''* 
Pacha,  were  both  disgraced,  and  Hadgi-Saleh 
Pacha  of  Maidan,  and  Hagkhi  Pacha  of  Siva^ 
both  men  of  tried  vieor  and  courage,  ap)>ointed 
in  their  stead.    Salen  Pacha,  inspired  with  the 
Sultan's  vigor,  oommeneed  his  government  by 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  ca&ed  on  all  true 
beiieyerB  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  the 
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Cresceot^  and  large  sums  of  money  aent  from 
Con8t4Uitinople  enabled  him  to  organize  the  tu- 
multuary bands  in  a  regular  manner.  Large  de- 
pots of  ammunition  and  provisions  were  formed 
at  Erzeroum  and  Hassan-Kale,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Saganiugh,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  former 
were  greatly  strengthened,  while  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  lined  its  ramparts.  The  new 
levies  were  raised,  drilled,  and  equipped  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  and  out  of  the  remains 
of  the  former  army  a  corps  of  ten  thousand 
regular  troops  was  formed,  to  which  an  equal 
number  of  the  new  levies  was  joined.  It  was 
calculated  that  before  the  end  of  spring,  in- 
cluding irregulars,  eighty  thousand  men,  with 
siztv-siz  pieces  of  cannon,  would  be  assembled 
at  tne  foot  of  the  Saganlugh,  to  bar  the  road  to 
Erzeroum,  and  even  penetrate  into  the  Russian 
province  of  Geor^ia^  while  the  Pachas  of  Van 
and  Mush,  with  lifty  thousand  men  and  fifty 
peces  of  cannon,  operated  on  their  right  fiank 
against  the  pachalio  of  Bajazeth  and  Armenia. 
Great  as  these  forces  appear  to  be,  the  immense 
resources  of  the  Turkish  government  in  Asia, 
and  the  warlike  spirit  of  its  inhabit- 

*      '    would  be  realized.' 

An  atrocious  event  in  Persia  precipitated 

g5^  events  before  the  preparations  on 

Assauinitlon  the  part  of  the   Ottomans  were 

of  theRusslBn  complete.     This  was  the  assassina- 

TehOTui^nd  ^^^^  ®^  *^*  Russian  minister  at 
siege  of  A.k-  Teheran,  which  took  place  on 
haizikhby  February  12,  1829.  As  this  mel- 
the  Turks.  ancholy  catastrophe  appeared  to 
prognosticate  an  immediate  resiunption  of  hos- 
tilities by  Persia,  it  excited  an  immense  sensa- 
tion on  both  sides,  and  complicated  in  a  most 
serious  manner  thepoeition  of  the  Russians  to 
the  south  of  the  Caucasus.  What  might  be 
expected  if  the  whole  i|iilitary  resources  of 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  capable  of  mustering 
two  hundred  thousand  combatants,  were  ar- 
rayed against  the  diminutive  army  of  the  Mus- 
covites, which  could  not  bring  aoove  twenty 
thousand  effective  men  into  the  field  f  Reports 
were  soon  prevalent  that  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  against  their  common  enemy, 
was  about  to  be  concluded  between  the  courts 
of  Teheran  and  Constantinople.  Influenced  by 
these  dangers^  Paskewitch  concentrated  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  in  the  province  of  Erivan, 
and  in  those  districts  of  Geoi^a  which  could 
be  first  menaced  by  Persia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Araxes^  having  only  slender  garrisons  in  the 
fortresses  conquered  from  the  Turks.  Symp- 
toms of  disaffection  and  rebellion  appeared  m 
the  pachalics  which  had  recently  joined  the 
Russian  alliance.  Tne  Seraskier  deemed  this  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  Ak- 
halzikh,  the  recovery  of  which  would  com- 
pletely derange^  the  Russian  plans  for  the  suc- 
ceeding campaign;  and  accordingly,  having 
Bttddenly  collected  twenty  thousand  men,  in 
the  end  of  February  he  moved  toward  that 
town,  and  entered  its  suburbs  on  the  4th  of 
March.  The  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefiy 
Mussulmans,  with  loud  cries  and  indescribable 
9  Fonton,  enthusiasm  united  themselves  to  their 
884,  300 ;  co-reliffionists,*  and  both  together  ad- 
t?vri^tk  'danced  to  the  attack  of  the  town,  de- 
XI.  W9, 870.  f^^^  ^jjjy  ^y  ^^  regiment  of  Chir- 


van  and  some  companies  of  that  of  Kherson, 
not  in  all  above  two  thousand  combatants.' 

But  this  little  garrison  was  a  band  of  heroes, 
and  they  were  under  the  command         g^ 
of  Prince  Bebutoff,  who  was  worthy  Siege  ofUie 
to  lead  them.     Such  was  the  enthu-  fortress  by 
siasm  of  the  Mussuhnans,  that  they  ^^  ''^^• 
ventured  on  a  storm  by  escalade  the  moment 
the  army  entered  the  suburbs;  and  it  was  only 
after  a  severe  conflict  of  an  hour's  duration  that 
they  were  repulsed.     The  rage  of  the  Mussul- 
mans upon  tnis  exhaled  in  every  species  of 
ferocity  against  the  unhappy  Christians  and 
Jews  in  the  suburbs,  who  were  brought  out  on 
the  roofiB  of  the  houses,  and  barbarously  mur- 
dered in  sight  of  the  Russian  garrison,  who 
were  unable  to  render  them  any  assistance. 
But  the  Turks  had  gained  one  important  ad- 
vantage, which  well-nigh  proved  latal  to  the 
besieged   during  the  tummt  of  this  assault 
They  had  got  possession  of  several  houses  ad- 
joining the  rampart,  and  overhanging  it,  which 
the  humanity  of  the  governor  had  prevented 
him   from  previously  destrovinff,  and  which 
were  almost  the  only  ones  which  had  escaped 
the  conflagration  in  the  first  siege.    Here  the 
Ottomans  took  post  in  great  numbers,  and  not 
only  defied  all  attempts  to  dislodge  them,  but 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  on  the 
rampart^   against  which  the  besieged  had  no 
protection.     Meanwhile  repeated  attempts  to 
penetrate   into  the  place   in  this  way  were 
made ;  and  the  Turkish  general,  fol-  ^ 
lowing  in  the  traces  of  the  Russians  agg  391°* 
in  the  first  siege,  began  to  push  ap-  ValrnUni, 
proaches  as  much  in  the  European  ^ ;  Ano. 
style  as  their  rude  state  of  informa-  §7*'  ^' 
tion  would  admit' 

In  this  extremity  Prince  Bebutoff  proposed 
a  sortie  to  carry  and  destroy  the  ^ 

houses ;  but  this  was  deemed  too  EKtreme  dan- 
hazardous  with  their  slender  means,  ger  of  the  be- 
and  it  was  resolved  to  elevate  the  •**«^* 
parapet  by  sacks  of  earth,  raised  so  hi^h  as  to 
wara  off  the  fire  from  the  houses,  and  guard 
against  an  irruption  of  assailants  from  them  by 
double    guards  and  increased  vigilance.     In 
spite  of  all  their  efforts,  however,  the  situation 
of  the  garrison  became  every  day  more  perilous. 
Hardly  in  sufilcient  force  to  guard  tne  wide 
circuit  of  the  walls  from  the  assaults  of  the  en- 
emy, they  were  kept  night  and  day  on  the 
watch,  and  worn  out  with  incessant  toil,  com- 
bating at-  all  points,  amidst  a  season  of  extraor- 
dinary severity  even  in  that  rigorous  climate. 
Ahmed  Bey,  who  directed  the  besiegers,  suc- 
ceeded in  commanding  the  approach  to  water, 
which  afterward  they  could  only  reach  during 
the  night     So  rigorous  was  the  olockade,  that 
of  the  numerous  messengers  sent  from  Arda- 
gan.  Ears,  and  Akhalkalaki,  not  one  reached  the 
besieged,  who  saw  themselves  cut  off  apparent- 
ly from  all  hope  of  succor,  and  hourly  threat- 
ened with  an  assault  from  an  enemy  whom 
they  had  no  adequate  means  of  resisting.    To 
add  to  their  dangers,  the  melting  of  the  snows 
swelled  the  torrent  of  the  Eura  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 
Russians  to  approach  to  raise  the  ,  Ponton,S«. 
siege  ;*  and  orders  had  been  sent  s03 ;  yalentl- 
to  the  Turks  who  were  besieging  ni,  360 ;  Ann. 
Alskhur  to  seize  the   defiles  <rf  H*«-  «**•  *"- 
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Bor€(jom»  by  whieh  alone  the  fortrefls  conld  be 
reached 

The  besiesed,  worn  oat  by  inoessant  toil  and 
«a  fiffhting  during  fourteen  days,  and 
llielr  d0-  A&r  having  bravely  repulsed  an  as^ 
liTeranee.  sanlt  through  a  practicable  breach 
March  10.  ^hich  had  been  made,  still  repudiated 
all  thoughts  of  a  surrender.  Such  was  the  spirit 
with  which  they  vere  animated,  that  there 
were  no  sick;  the  wounded  insisted  on  being 
brought  out  to  the  ramparts,  and,  lyine  on  their 
mattresses  with  their  muskets  by  their  side, 
took  part  in  moments  of  danger  in  the  fusilade. 
Such  heroism  at  length  met  its  reward.  Gen- 
eral Burtsdorfi^  who  was  intrusted  with  inter- 
oepting  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  which  was 
advancing  to  seize  the  defiles  of  Bordjom,  dis- 
posed his  troops  so  skillfully  that  he  repulsed 
them,  kept  possession  of  that  important  defile, 
and  drove  tnem  back  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Alskhar.  The  importance  of  this  success  was 
soon  apparent  On  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
immediately  after  Prince  BebutoS  had  rejected 
a  summons  to  surrender,  on  the  assurance  that 
the  Ru^ian  force  advancing  to  raise  the  siege 
had  been  destroyed,  an  unusual  stir  was  ob- 
served in  the  Turkish  lines;  soon  after  the  out- 
posts were  withdrawn,  and  it  was  evident  that 
a  general  retreat  had  commenced.  BebutoflT 
immediately  sallied  out  with  five  companies 
and  two  guns  to  attack  the  retreating  foe,  and 
this  was  done  with  complete  success.  Before 
the  Russians  reached  them,  the  Turks  took  to 
flight,  and  soon  after  dispersed.  With  difficulty 
Ahmed  Bey  rallied  five  hundred  men  and  five 
guns  as  a  rear-guard,  which  were  immediately 
charged  and  taken  by  Bebutoff,  and  soon  after 
not  a  vestige  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  seen  save  in 
his  devastationa  The  cause  of  this  sudden  flight 
was  soon  apparent  At  two  in  the  afternoon  the 
heads  of  Burtsdorff's  columns  were  seen  on  the 
heights  on  the  road  to  Alskhur ;  soon  after  they 
passed  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying 
through  the  yet  smoking  r^ins  of  Akhalzikh, 
^  -  and,  entering  the  gates  of  the  fortress, 

sSTm^*  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  their 
comrades.^ 

I>aring  these  glorious  and  interesting  events, 

g9        Paskewitch,  with  the  bulk  of  his 

Measures  of  forces,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the 

Paskewitch   Persians^  from  whom  hostihty  was 

KitaLl!^  ^^^^^7  ^  ^  apprehended.  Persia 
had  derived  no  advantage  from  the 
peace  with  Russia  except  the  guarantee  of  Ab- 
iMs  Mirza's  succession  to  the  throne ;  and  this 
had  only  rendered  him  an  object  of  increased 
jealousy  to  his  younger  brother,  by  whom  in- 
trigues for  his  overthrow  were  fomented.  The 
hostility  of  the  Persians  became  ere  long  so  de- 
cided, that  the  Russian  consul  at  Tabnz  with- 
out orders  quitted  his  post,  and  interrupted  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  courts  of  St  Peters- 
burg and  Teheran.  But  Paskewitch  had  struck 
the  decisive  blow  by  the  relief  of  Akhalzikh. 
No  sooner  did  the  Persian  government  receive 
intelligeBce  of  that  event  than  they  changed 
their  policy.  Paskewitch  addressed  an  ener- 
getic letter  to  Abbas  Mirza,  in  which  the  innate 
jealousy  of  the  Russians  at  the  EngUsh  in  the 
East  revealed  itself^*  and  a  successful  repulse 

*  **  Ne  eomptei  nl  >ur  lee  promeeaea  dea  Anglala  ni  sur 
las  aaaeitionadea  Tores.  Lea  Angiala  ne  voiia  d6fendront 


of  a  fresh  attempt  upon  Akhalzikh  by  General 
Burtsdorff  a#  length  terminated  the  indecision 
of  the  Persians.  Their  armaments  j^  jj 
were  disbanded,  and  amicable  re-  i  Ponton,  404, 
lations  restored  with  the  court  of  410;  An.IIiat. 
St  Petersburg.*  *"  '^'^  ^78. 

Relieved  of  all  anxiety  on  the  side  of  Persia, 
and  having  at  length  received  con-  ^ 

siderable  reinforcements  dispatch-  Opening  of  the 
ed  by  sea  from  Sevastopol,  the  Rus-  campaign  with 
sian  general  made  preparations  for  ^^  Turlta 
an  active  campaign  against  the  Turks,  with  an 
army  of  25,000  men  and  76  guns,  among  whom 
were  four  admirable  regiments  of  Mussulman 
horse  recently  raised  in  the  sennce  of  Russia. 
The  army  of  the  Seraskier,  60,000  strong,  was 
assembled  at  Hassan-Kale,  at  the  foot  of  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Saganlugh,  with  an  ad- 
vanced guard  in  the  intrenched  camp  on  that 
mountain.  The  weather  was  still  cold,  the  tops 
of  the  hills  were  covered  with  snow,  and  heavy 
rains  impeded  the  movements  of  the  troops  in 
the  valleys ;  but  the  circumstances  were  so  ur- 
gent as  to  impose  upon  the  Russian  general  the 
necessity  of  immediate  operations.  The  enemy's 
plan  was  obviously  to  advance  on  Ears,  or  to 
attack  the  Russians  when  entangled  in  the  de- 
files of  the  mountains.  To  counteract  these 
designs,  Paskewitch  established  his  left  wing 
under  Pankratieff,  three  miles  in  front  of  Ears ; 
the  centre,  under  his  immediate  command,  ad- 
vanced to  Ardagan,  and  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  place,  which  was  strongly  for- 
tified, while  the  right,  under  Burtsdorff,  rested 
on  Akhalzikh.  Every  thing  indicated  that  the 
Seraskier,  with  his  vast  army,  meditated  an  at- 
tack on  Ears ;  while  Hadgi  JPacha,  witli  15,000 
men  and  20  piecesof  cannon,  menaced  Akhalzikh. 
Deeming  the  position  of  Pankratieff  under  the 
cannon  of  Ears  unassailable,  the  Russian  gen- 
eral wisely  resolved  to  concentrate  his  forces 
On  Hadgi  Pacha's  corps.  With  this  view,  or- 
ders were  sent  to  Burtsdorff  to  march  from  Ak- 
halzikh direct  against  him,  while  Mouravieff, 
detached  from  the  centre  with  four  battalions, 
850  horse,  and  14  guns,  moved  from  Ardagan 
to  threaten  his  flanju.  The  opposing  parties 
came  in  sight  on  the  12th  June.  The  two  Rus- 
sian divisions  had  only  5250  infantry,  ,  •paaton 
1200  horse,  and  22  guns;  but  notwitn-  414, 418 ;' 
standing  the  inferiority  of  force,  they  Valcntini, 
resolvea  to  attack  the  enemy.'  ^^*  ^*- 

Burtsdorff 's  division  was  first  engaged,  and 
he  had  a  rude  conflict  to  maintain  gj 

with  theenemy 's  horse,  in  the  course  Defeat  of  Had- 
of  which  the  Russian  squares  were  i*  Hasaan. 
charged  to  the  teeth  by  six  thou-  ^^^  "• 
sand  Turkish  horse,  and  one  was  penetrated. 
At   length,  while   they  were  with   difficulty 
maintaining  their  ground  against  the  increas- 
ing masses  of  the  enemy,  the  guns  of  Moura- 
vieff  were  heard  on  their  flank,  and  the  Turks, 
immediately  desisting  from  the  attack,  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  intrenched  camp.  . 
There  they  were  attacked  at  daybreak 


pas  i  lear  politique  n'a  en  voe  que  lea  intereta  de  leura  poa* 
aeaaiona  oana  lea  Indea.  Nona  pouvona  en  Asia  eon- 
qu6rir  nn  royaame  et  peraonne  ne  a'en  inqoietera.  En 
Europe  chaque  pouoe  ae  terrain  peat  donner  lien  A  dea 

Eierrea  aanglantea  •  la  Tarquieeet  nfeceaaaire  i  r6qvlUbr6 
urop6en :  maia  lea  paiaaancea  de  TEurope  ne  regardant 
paa  qui  gouveme  la  Vene.^—Ginirol  Paskiwitch  A 
Abbas  Mibza,  10  April,  1839.    Fomtor,  40ft,  407. 
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on  the  following  day,  and  after  a  vigorous  re- 
fiifltance  the  intrenchments  were  forced,  and  the 
enemy  totally  routed.  The  whole  artillery  of 
the  Turks,  with  five  standards,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  who  only  lost  ninety 
men,  while  their  opponents  were  weakened  by 
twelve  hundred  in  killed  and  prisoners,  and 
their  corps  of  fifteen  thousand  men  was  entirely 
dispersed.  This  success  relieved  Paskewitcn 
from  all  anxiety  concerning  his  ri^ht,  and  left 
him  at  liberty  to  concentrate  his  principal 
forces  for  the  attack  of  the  main  army  of  the 
Ottomans,  fifty  thousand  strong,  under  the  Se- 
i  Valentin!,  raskier,  which  was  strongly  posted 
373, 374;  Ton-  on  the  Saganlugh,  barring  all  ap- 
ton,  414, 431.    proach  to  Erzeroum.* 

Faskewitch's  men  were  divided  into  three 

jj-  columns — the  right,  under  Moura- 

Paskewlteb'B   vJ®ff>   consisted  of  7X60  infantry, 

dispositions,     1140  cavalry,  and  28  guns :  the  leil^ 

h  rt^**°**^  under  Pankratieff,  of  6176  infantry 

tue  Turks.       ^^^  j^^g  cavalry,  with  80  guns; 

the  reserve  of  8496  infantry,  and  12  guns;  in 
all  about  18,000  men,  including  the  artiller}'- 
men.  With  a  force  so  inferior  to  the  vast 
Mussulman  host,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Saganlugh.  Two 
roads  only  traversed  that  lofty  chain,  which 
unite  on  their  southern  side  at  a  bridge  over 
the  Araxes.  Tlie  first,  which  is  fifty  miles  in 
length,  passes  by  the  pass  of  Milli-Duz,  on  the 
summit  of  the  range ;  th6  second,  which  is  call- 
ed the  road  of  Zevinn,  is  of  greater  length,  be- 
ing sixty-five  miles  long.  The  mountain  range 
which  these  roads  traverse  is  above  six  thou- 
sand feet  high,  so  that  the  snow  lies  on  its  sum- 
mits till  far  in  summer ;  and  the  approaches  to 
it  present  innumerable  positions  of  the  utmost 
strength,  where  a  stand  may  be  made  against 
an  invading  enemy.  The  whole  lower  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  thick  woods  of 
pine  and  larch,  intersected  by  deep  and  rocky 
ravines,  which  rendered  all  attempts  at  passage, 
except  by  one  or  other  of  these  routes,  utterly 
impracticable.  The  Seraskier,  who  had  the 
command-in-chie(  had  stationed  lladgi  Pacha, 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  in  the  first  of  these 
passes,  which  goes  by  Milli-Buz,  while  he  him- 
self, with  thirty  thousand,  was  moving  up 
from  Erzeroum  to  occupy  the  longer  route 
by  Zevinn.  From  the  magnitude  of  the  Mus- 
sulman force  in  both  passes,  the  fame  of  the 
J  Fonion  419  generals  who  commanded  it,  and 
423;  Valentin!,  the  great  strength  of  the  posi- 
375,  376 ;  Pas-  tions  they  occupied,  not  a  doubt 
jLTju"n?23  ^wentertained^ that  any  attempt 
(0.8.),  1829 ;  to  force  them  would  terminate  in 
Ann.  Hist  xii.  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
84,  Doc.  Hist.    anny.» 

Every  thing  depended  upon  Faskewitch  sue- 
93,  ceeding  in  attacking  the  enemy's 

Paskewltcb's  corps  separately,  because  if  they 
plan  of  attack,  -^^ere  united,  or  acting  iu  oo-opera- 
tion,  the  magnitude  of  their  forces  and  the 
strength  of  their  positions  precluded  all  hopes 
of  success.  To  accomplish  this  object  he  de- 
termined upon  an  immediate  attack  on  Hadgi 
Pacha,  not  by  the  roadof  Milli-Buz,  which,  from 
its  comparative  shortness,  promised  the  greatest 
chance  of  efifecttng  the  object,  but  by  a  circui- 
tous march  on  Zevinn.  It  was  attended  with 
no  small  danger,  as,  by  making  the  march  in 


that  direction,  he  abandoned  his  communica- 
tions with  Kars,  and  his  whole  base  of  opera- 
tions; but  it  promised  such  advantages  Uiat 
the  Russian  general  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
it  As  he  had  abandoned  his  communications, 
he  made  every  soldier  caiTy  with  him  bread  for 
five  days,  and  each  piece  of  cannon  was  only 
allowed  one  caisson.  The  better  to  conceal  his 
real  design,  ho  made  great  demonstrations 
against  the  enemy's  camp  at  Milli-Duz,  and 
even  ordered  a  simulate  attack  on  it  by  four 
thousand  men,  under  General  Burtsdorff.  While 
the  attention  of  the  Turks  was  entirely  occupied 
with  the  assault  which  they  hourly  expected 
in  that  direction,  the  general-in-chie^  with  the 
main  body  and  the  reserve,  fourteen  thousand 
strong,  with  fifty  guns,  defiled  at  nightfall  in 
silence  by  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  Zevinn. 
Ten  half  battalions,  with  the  whole  baggage- 
wagons,  three  thousand  in  number,  covered 
this  movement^  and  concealed  it  from  the  en- 
emy, whose  attention  was  entirely  occupied 
with  a  nocturnal  attack  made  on  them  with 
the  utmost  skill  by  Burtsdorffl  With  such  ex- 
pedition did  the  troops  march,  that  they  went 
over  a  distance  of  thirty -two  miles,  and  crossed 
two  snowy  ridges,  before  they  called  a  halt  I 
But  the  object  was  gained — ^the  pass  was  gain- 
ed before  tlie  Seraskier  came  up  to  occupy  it ; 
and  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  follow-  i  ponton,  4S7, 
ing  morning  the  Russians  were  420;  Valentini, 

established  in  force  on  the  south-  J"*'.?"7,'  £■** 
■,  ,  .  1  4.  •       -u       kcwitch*s  Dia- 

ern  slope   of  the  mountain,  be-   patch,  Ann. 

tween  tlie  camp  of  Iladgi  Pacha  Hist.  xii.  84, 
and  Erzeroum.*  ^ :  Doc-  Hist. 

The  ridge  of  the  Saganlugh  was  now  sur- 
mounted; but  the  intrenched  camp  ^ 
of  Hadgi  Pacha  was  not  yet  forceo,  subseqaent 
nor  the  army  of  the  Seraskier  de-  movements  of 
feated;  and  till  one  or  other  or  I*«»kcwitcli. 
both  of  these  things  were  done,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  advance  against  Erzeroum.  The  camp 
of  Milli-Duz  was  as  strong  hi  flank  as  in  front ; 
it  was  impossible  to  assault  it  before  the  heavy 
artillery  and  reserve  parks  came  up,  and  mean- 
while an  attack  might  daily  be  expected  from 
the  Seraskier,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  com- 
ing up  from  the  south,  aided  by  a  sally  of 
Hadgi  Pacha  with  twenty  thousand  from  the 
intrenched  camp.  In  tlicse  critical  circum- 
stances, Paskcwitch  adopted  the  same  resolu- 
tion which  Frederick  the  Great  or  Napoleon 
would  have  done  in  a  similar  situation ;  he  re- 
solved to  direct  his  forces  in  the  firet  instance 
against  the  most  formidable  of  his  opponents, 
and  take  advantage  of  his  central  position  be- 
tween them,  to  destroy  first  one  and  then  the 
other  of  the  corps  opposed  to  him.  To  do  this, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  mountains  by  his  baggage  and  parks, 
which  had  necessarily  fallen  behind  during  the 
excessive  rapidity  of  the  preceding  march ;  and 
for  some  days  his  whole  attention  was  directed 
to  tliis  object  Hadgi  Pacha  detached  twelve 
hundred  men  under  Osman  Pacha  to  occupy 
the  defile  through  which  they  had  to  pass;  and 
a  bloody  conflict  ensued  between  them  and  a 
Russian  detachment^  under  Colonel  Fridrichs, 
which  was  intrusted  with  covering  the  march. 
The  Turks,  however,  were  at  length  defeated,  and 
driven  headlone  down  the  precipices  into  the 
torrents  raging  oy  which  the  road  was  border- 
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ed;  and  the  train  having  been  all  got  through 
and  joined  the  main  body,  Burtsdorff  was  abo 
called  in ;  and  the  whole  Russian 
J^"'TmoJ!  '  army,  entirely  abandoning  itscom- 
i31,U35 ;  Pas-  municatioDB,  was  concentrated  on 
kewitch's  Dia-    the  southern  slope  of  the  Sagan- 

5f'Si^85^**'*  ^"8^  under  the  general-in-chief 
*  in  person.^ 

Haying  now  surmounted  the  chain,  and  con- 
_.  centrated  his  troops,  Faskewitch 

AdTancenpon  ^^^  ^^  ^^™^  ^  leading  them  against 
Kainly,  and  the  Seraskier,  who  was  approach- 
disjKMiiioMof  ing  fpona  the  south.  It  was  high 
attack.  Myl.  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Turkish  armies,  now  not  more  than  thirty-five 
miles  from  each  other,  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  junction,  which  they  could  easily  effect 
by  a  concentric  movement  upon  Zevinn.  If 
the  attack  was  delayed  even  a  day,  he  was 
liable,  while  contending  with  the  Seraskicr  in 
front,  to  be  assailed  in  flank  by  Hadgi  Pacha 
with  the  forces  in  the  intrenched  camp,  now 
become  entirely  disposable  by  Burtsdom  hav- 
ing been  called  in.  Accordingly,  every  thing 
was  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  Seraskier  on 
the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  July.  The  advance 
took  place  by  the  right,  headed  by  Mouravieff, 
with  four  battalions,  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and 
twenty  guns;  behind  him  came  the  immense 
baggage-train,  flanked  by  two  battalions  on 
one  side,  on  the  other  covered  by  an  impassable 
ravine ;  in  the  rear  of  them  was  the  main  body, 
consisting  of  seven  battalions,  two  Cossack  regi- 
ments, and  twenty-four  guns ;  three  battalions 
closed  the  march  and  broueht  up  the  rear.  This 
was  just  the  order  of  march  observed  by  Ciesar, 
when  near  the  enemy,  in  the  wars  in  Gaul.* 
s  Hist,  of  Ell-  '^^  times  were  changed  since  Kor- 


rope,  e.  xxviii.  sakoff,  in  the  retreat  of  the  Rus- 

\£''J[?P^  siania  from  Zurich  in  1799,  placed 

Switch^sDiB^  the  infantry  in  solid  squares  in 

patch,  Ann.  front,  the  cavalry  in  the  centre. 

Hist.  xii.  85 ;  and  the  artillery  and  baggage  in  the 
Doc.  Hist.        ^^^^t  ^  ^^  ^ 

At  ten  in  the  morning  the  Russian  advanced 
90.  guard  first  descried  some  bodies 

Battle  of  Kainly.  of  Turkish  horsemen  on  the  road 
i^yl-  to  Erzeroum.     Paskewitch  im- 

mediately reinforced  his  advanced  guard  by 
three  battalions  and  ten  guns ;  and  as  this  gave 
him  a  momentary  superiority  on  the  great  road 
over  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  hazard  an  in- 
stant attack  before  Hadgi  Pacha,  from  the  in- 
trenched camp,  had  time  to  assail  his  flank. 
The  baggage-trains  and  parks,  accordine^ly, 
were  left  on  the  summit  of  the  Tchakhir- 
Baba,  strongly  barricaded,  and  guarded  by 
three  thousand  men,  with  eight  guns.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops  descended  into  the 
plain,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in  two  col- 
umns in  order  of  battle,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
troops  were  arranged,  in  the  usual  order 
adopted  by  the  Russian  general,  in  sauares 
of  half  battalions,  with  the  artillery  in  tne  in- 
tervals of  the  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  on  the 
flanks  or  rear.     The  Turks  soon  approached 

*  "  Quum  ad  hostea  appropinqoabat,  consuetadine  ana, 
CoHar  sex  legionea  expeldltaa  dooebat ;  post  eas  totina 
exercitils  impedimenta  coloearat ;  inde  due  legiones  qa« 
promlxd  conscripta  erant  totum  agmen  clandebant,  prte- 
aidioqae  impedimentts  erant."— Casab,  c(«  BeUo  Gatlico, 
U.  19. 


in  immense  masses,  and  with  loud  cries  threw 
themselves  on  the  Russian  squares  opposed  to 
them;  and  no  sooner  was  the  conflict  in  front 
seriously  encaged  than  the  horsemen  of  Hadsi 
Pacha,  six  thousand  strong,  were  seen  descend- 
ing from  a  hollow  in  the  heights  of  Milli-Buz, 
and  they  immediately  commenced  a  furious  at- 
tack on  the  Russian  leffc^  under  the  orders,  of 
Burtsdorff.  So  vigorous  was  the  onset  that  it 
required  all  the  firmness  of  his  veterans  in  their 
sauares  to  repel,  by  a  rolling  fire  and  with  fix- 
ea  bayonets,  the  dreadful  charge.  **  In  an  io- 
stany*  says  Paskewitch,  "the  Turks  charged 
us  with  inconceivable  audacity;  their  tirailleurs 
at  every  instant  penetrated  into  the  line  of  ours, 
who  were  obliged  to  resist  them 
with  the  bayonet:  they  threw  pS^^crAM* 
themselves  on  the  battalions  in  Hist,  xii.'ss ; 
squares,  and  were  only  repulsed  Fonton,  444, 
by  a  ceaseless  rolling  fire  which  ^'^^^^^^* 
issued  from  their  ranks."*  '* 

To  support  this  vigorous  onsets  and  entirely 
destroy  the  Russian  left,  the  Turks 
successively  withdrew  several  bat-  succSa  of 
talions  from  their  centre.  The  ea-  tbeRuasians 
gle  eye  of  Paskewitch,  like  that  of  in  the  centre 
Wellin^n  at  Salamanca,  immedi-  ^^  *»^  ^ 
ately  discovered  this  false  movement, 
and  he  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it  He 
ordered  a  general  attack  of  infantry,  supported 
by  eight  guns  and  the  Cossack  horse,  on  the  now 
weakened  enemy's  centre,  and  entirely  broke  it 
But  while  this  great  success  was  gained  in  the 
centre,  Burtsdorff  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
maintaining  himself  against  the  masses  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry  on  the  left^  which,  despite  the 
rolling  fire  of  the  squares,  broke  into  the  in- 
terval between  them,  and  cut  down  the  Rus- 
sian gunners  at  the  side  of  their  pieces,  which 
were  immediately  silenced.  All  seemed  lost 
in  that  quarter;  but  fortunately  Pankratieff, 
seeing,  from  the  heights  of  Tchakhir-Baba, 
where  he  was  barricaded  behind  the  baggage- 
wagons,  the  imminent  danger  of  Burtsdorff, 
detached  a  brigade  of  irregular  cavalry  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  descend  on  the  Turk- 
ish rear.  In  spite  of  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  ground,  this  movement  waa  executed  by 
these  hardy  horsemen  with  entire  success. 
Concealed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
by  intervening  rocks,  the  Russian  horse  got 
unperceived  close  into  the  Turkish  rear,  and 
then  with  a  loud  hurrah  suddenly  broke  in  upon 
them.  At  the  same  time.  General  Sacken,  witli 
the  regular  cavalry,  turned  the  left  flank  of  the 
same  division,  and  threatened  to  cut  them  off 
from  Milli-DuK.  A  sudden  panic  immediately 
seized  the  whole  Turkish  right  and  centre,  which 
fled  and  dispersed,  leaving  the 
field  in  possession  of  the  Russians,  DigJjJST  A*nii" 
who  took  advantage  of  this  sue-  mst.  xii*.  85 ; " 
cess  to  bring  down  the  baggage  Valentini,  378, 
and  train  under  Pankratieff  to  the  JJ^  j  Ronton* 
valley  beside  the  main  body  of  ' 
the  troops.* 

The  work  of  the  Russian  general,  however, 
was  only  half  done.  The  corps  with  9$. 
which  he  had  contended  were  only  Defeat  of  the 
the  cavalry  of  the  Seraskier  and  the  Seraskier. 
corps  of  Hadgi  Pacha;  the  infantry  and  main 
body  of  the  former's  forces  were  yet  to  fig^ht 
Eighteen  thousand  foot  were  to  arrive  during 
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the  night ;  and  the  Seraskier,  little  anticipating 
any  farther  attack,  took  up  a  strong  position 
with  the  troope  that  were  yet  unbroken  a  little 
in  the  rear,  to  await  their  arrival,  and  give  bat- 
tleon thefoUowing day.  ButPaske witch, having 
learned  the  approach  of  reinforcements  to  the 
enemy  so  considerable,  which  would  render  their 
forces  quadruple  of  his  own,  had  no  intention 
of  waiting  tiU  he  was  overwhelmed,  but  re- 
solved to  attack  them,  before  they  came  up, 
that  very  night.  Having  given  his  troops  a  few 
hours'  rest,  accordingly,  he  asain  led  them  out 
to  the  attack  at  four  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  as 
*the  Russian  left  was  now  entirely  secured 
against  any  attack  from  the  side  of  the  intrench- 
ed camp,  he  was  able  to  bring  a  prepondera- 
ting force  against  the  Seraskiers  position.  At 
a  signal  given,  the  troops,  now  arranged  in 
dense  masses,  with  the  bands  of  all  the  regi- 
ments playing,  advanced  to  the  attack.  On 
this  occasion,  though  their  euns  kept  up  a  vigor- 
ous fire  OD  the  columns  as  they  approached,  the 
Turkish  infantry  made  very  litUe  resistance. 
Paskewltch  himself,  at  the  head  of  all  the  caval- 
ry, appeared  on  their  flank,  and,  riding  over 
tne  intrenchments,  which  were  only  begun  to 
be  thrown  up,  broke  into  the  camp.  Upon  this 
a  general  rout  took  place.  The  Turks  broke, 
dispersed,  and  fled  on  all  sides.  Paskewitch, 
having  stationed  a  body  of  men  at  the  entrance 
of  the  defiles  leading  down  fr«m  Milli-Duz,  to 
prevent  any  attack  from  that  quarter,  contin- 
ued the  pursuit  with  the  utmost  vigor  till  it 
was  dark.  Twelve  guns,  the  whole  bageage 
and  ammunition  of  the  army,  and  five  hun- 
dred prisoners,  were  taken  during 

453*^"'vaie1m-  ^®P"™"i*;  and  such  was  the  con- 
nl,  379,  381 ; '  stematiou  of  the  Seraskier,  that 
Paskewitch's  he  was  the  third  man  who  brought 
Dispatch,         to  Hasan-Kale,  tiie  head-quarters 

^"°85.  i»  th«  re«''.  tl^«  intelligence  of  his 

owU  defeat.^ 

Still  there  remained  the  intrenched  camp  at 

gg  Milli-Duz  to  storm,  where  Hadgi 

Storming  of    Pacha  had  collected  eighteen  thou- 

the  intrenched  sand  men  after  his  repulse,   in  a 

nJIS^  *T«w*"J"  position  as  strong  as  art  and  nature 
l^ax.    July  1.  ^^^-^^  ^^^  .^     g^^  Paskewitch, 

who,  like  CsBsar,  deemed  nothing  done  while 
anything  remained  to  do,  determined  to  attack 
it  before  the  Seraskier's  corps  had  recovered 
from  the  consternation  of  their  defeat^  and  could 
g^v^him  any  annoyance.  Accordingly,  at  seven 
next  morning  the  troops  were  led  oack  to  the 
essualt  of  the  intrenched  camp.  After  toiling 
uj>  the  steep  ravines  which  led  to  it,  the  Rus- 
sians, when  they  reached  the  plateau  on  the 
summit)  beheld  tne  intrenchments  bristling  with 
gune^  and  defended  by  a  numerous  mass  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  whose  bayonets  and  turbans 
appeared  above  the  embrasures  of  the  guns. 
The  Russians  had  6748  foot,  4750  horse,  and 
thirty-six  guns.  When  they  first  appeared  on 
the  plateau,  the  Turks  were  ignorant  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Seraskier ;  but  Paskewitch  took  care 
that  they  should  be  informed  of  it  by  means  of 
a  deserter,  while  he  was  waiting  the  arrival  of 
his  heavy  artillery,  which  was  toiling  up  the 
steep.  As  soon  as  they  learned  it,  the  utmost 
discouragement  seized  the  Turks,  who  began  to 
disband  and  leave  the  camp;  while  Hadgi  Pa- 
^ha,  seeing  himself  out  o£f  trom  all  succor,  pro- 


Eosed  to  capitulate.  The  Russian  general, 
owever,  insisted  on  a  surrender  at  discretion, 
which  being  refused,  the  assault  was  ordered. 
The  assailants  were  divided  into  four  columns^ 
headed  by  the  general-in-chief  in  peraon,  Pank- 
ratieff,  Mouravieff,  and  Sacken.  They  all  proved 
successful  The  assault  was  made  witn  such 
vigor  by  Paskewitch  and  Mouravieff,  that  the 
Turks,  after  discharging  their  pieces,  turned 
about  and  fled,  leaving  tlie  other  colunms  no- 
thing but  the  pursuit  The  camp,  with  nine- 
teen pieces  of  cannon,  eighteen  standards,  and 
twelve  hundred  prisoners^  were  taken  on  the 
spot,  two  thousand  slain,  and  the  army  entirely 
dispersed.  Hadgi  Pacha  himself,  with  his 
whole  suite,  was  among  the  captives.  Being 
brought  before  the  Russian  general,  he  said,  in 
a  noble  spirit,  "The  fate  of  arms  is  inconstant; 
a  few  hours  ago  I  commanded  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men — now,  to  my  shame,  I  am  your 
prisoner;  but  your  name  is  revered  amone 
us  because  of  your  great  qualities;  and  it  is 
said  if  you  know  how  to  conquer,  you  know 
also  how  to  forgive.  I  trust  myself  i  ronton,  459, 
toyourmaenanimity."  Paskewitch  461;  Paske- 
showed  himself  not  unworthy  of  JJJfJhAnii*" 
the  appeal.  He  treated  him  with  ^ig^t.  'xil.  89 ; 
distinction,  and  assured  him  of  the  Valentini,38o| 
protection  of  the  emperor.  *  ^®* 

Thus  in  less  than  twenty-five  hours  the  Rus- 
sian army  had  marched  thirty-five  joq^ 
miles,  beaten  and  entirely  dispersed  Results  of 
two  Turkish  armies,  each  of  which  ^^  <^<»- 
was  more  than  double  its  own  ^^' 
strength;  taken  one  of  the  generals,  two  pa- 
chas, both  camps,  twenty-eignt  guns,  nineteen 
standards,  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  their 
whole  ammunition  and  provisions,  with  the  loss 
of  less  than  two  hundred  men.  History  furnish- 
es few  examples  of  success  so'  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive, and  60  obviously  the  result  of  superiority 
in  generalship  and  tactics.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Pompey, 
when  small  European  forces,  admirably  led  and 
disciplined,  and  inured  to  war,  overthrew  forces 
five  times  more  numerous  of  the  Asiatic  mon- 
archies. The  campaigns  of  Napoleon  in  Italy 
in  1796,  and  France  in  1814,  wnich  they  very 
much  resemble  from  the  skillful  use  made  of 
a  central  position,  and  the  wonderful  effects 
of  rapidity  of  movement,  present  no  results 
more  striking  or  more  aemonstra- 
tive  of  the  talents  of  the  general-in-  46^*"5^f' 
chief.'  ' 

Paskewitch  had  profoundly  studied  ancient 
history,  and  his  own  experience  in 
the  wars  of  Persia  had  taught  him  Advance  of 
that  the  character  of  the  Asiatic  Paskewitch 
people  was  unchanged;  that  still,  sfainstHia- 
As  in  the  days  of  Cyrus  or  Mithri-  SSfitsSil. 
dates,  they  passed  rapidly  from  one 
extreme  to  another;   and  that  entire  nations 
were  ready,  on  decisive  events,  to  range  them- 
selves in  willing  multitudes  around  the  banner 
of  the  victor.     He  set  himself,  accordingly,  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner,  to  improve  his  suc- 
cess, and  strike  a  decisive  blow,  before  the 
excitable  minds  of  the  Asiatics  had  recovered 
from  their  consternation.     The  position  of  the 
Seraskier  had  become  desperate.     Of  his  late 
immense  host  only  ten  thousand  horse  could  be 
assembled  at  Hassan-Kale,  all  in  the  deepest 
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Btate  of  dejeetion ;  and  with  these  he  despaired 
of  defending  its  walla  against  his  enterprising 
enem}'.  Accordingly,  when  the  Rnssian  out- 
poets,  under  General  Burtsdorff,  approached 
the  fortress,  he  made  his  dispositions  to  evacu- 
ate it^  and  withdraw  to  Erzeroum.  When 
they  desoended  the  valleys  on  the  southern 
aide  of  the  Saganlugh,  toward  the  Araxes, 
they  speedily  f^t  the  change  of  climate,  and 
the  troops,  which  had  recently  shivered  on 
the  edge  of  perennial  snows,  now  were  melt- 
ing under  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  On  their 
approach  the  troops  of  the  Seraskier  mutinied, 
and,  disbanding,  fled  in  all  directiona  The 
Russians  crossed  the  Araxes  by  a  noble  bridge 
of  seven  archeSi  still  entire,  constructed  by 
Darius  Ilystaspes^  and  speedily  took  possession 
of  the  abandoned  fortress,  where  they  found 
twenty-nine  guns,  and  immense  stores  inclosed 
within  the  walls,  which  dated  from  the  da3*8 
1  Fonton,  of  the  Romans.  Situated  on  a 
464,466;  lofty  rock,  which  commands  the 
Ss^^Paske-  ^^**^*  Valley  of  the  Araxes,  it  is 
witch's  Dis-  ^^0  ^oy  of  that  valley,  and  may  be 
patch,  Ann.  considered  as  the  principal  outwork 
&iat.xu.89.  ofErzeroum.1 

The  advance  of  the  Russians  and  capture  of 
102  Hassan-Eale  spread  the  utmost  con- 
FtllofErze-  sternation  in  that  capital  The 
??"9o  populace  loudly  clamored  for  im- 

Joly  20.  mediate  submission ;  but  the  troops 
still  stood  firm,  and  the  walls  were  lined  with 
numerous  defenders^  apparently  bent  on  a  reso- 
lute defense.  Paskewitch,  however,  rapidly 
approache<l;  on  the  19th  his  advanced  guard 
appeared  before  the  capital,  and  on  the  day 
following  he  himself  arrived,  with  the  guns  and 
bulk  of  his  forces.  Conferences  soon  began  for 
the  surrender  of  the  place ;  but  as  the  enemy 
Deemed  to  be  only  striving  to  gain  time,  he 
ordered  an  immemate  attack  on  Top-Dagh,  a 
fortified  rocky  eminence,  commanding  both  the 
citadel  and  the  entire  town.  The  Russians  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  with  drums  beating  and 
colors  flying,  and  the  Turks  were  so  intimidated 
by  their  aspect  that^  without  attempting  any 
resistance,  they  abandoned  the  post^  and  fled 
into  the  city.  This  success  was  aecisive  of  the 
fate  of  Erzeroum;  further  resistance  was  im- 
possible, for  the  guns  from  Top-Dagh  com- 
manded every  part  of  the  town.  A  capitula- 
tion, accordingly,  was  agreed  on,  and  the  Rus- 
sian troops  entered  the  capital  of  Asia  Minor 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  six  stand- 
ards, the  vSeraskier  s  baton,  and  immense  stores 
of  ammunition  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands 
^  of  the  victors,  and  the  Russian  stand- 

470^476!'  ^^^^  waved  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia.' 

The  Russians,  however,  were  not  allowed  to 
103.  remain  long  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
Farther  their  conquest.  The  pachalic  of  Ba- 
movements.  jazeih,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
demonstrate  was  extrinsic  to  the  line  of  opera- 
tions, and  being  pushed  far  into  the  enemy's 
territories,  lay  exposed  to  his  attacks,  the  more 
especially  as  the  garrison,  of  fifteen  hundred 
Russian  and  a  thousand  Armenian  levies,  was 
hardly  adequate  to  its  defense.  Encouraged 
by  these  circumstances,  and  anticipating  an 
easy  conquest,  the  Pacha  of  Van,  in  the  begin- 


ning of  June,  collected  ten  thousand  men,  with 
which  he  laid  siege  to  the  town.  The  Turks 
at  first  gained  such  success  that  the  fall  of  the 
place  appeared  certain.  They  penetrated,  after 
several  assaults,  into  the  worxs,  and  made  them- 
selves mastera  of  two  bastions  and  sev- 
eral ffuns.  General  Popoff,  the  gover-  ^^^  ^^' 
nor,  deeming  further  resistance  U8ele88,proposed 
to  evacuate  the  place;  but  General  Panatine, 
the  second  in  command,  though  wounded,  com- 
bated this  proposal  so  strongly  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  continue  the  defense.  They  concen- 
trated the  garrison,  accordingly,  in  the 
strongest  points  of  the  town  which  still  ^ 
remained  to  them,  and  there  made  so  vigoroos 
a  defense  that  the  Turks,  after  having  been  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter  in  several  assaults, 
were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  after  having 
lost  two  thousand  men  before  the  ,  f^„,j„ 
place;  but  one-third  of  the  heroic  479, 464 1 
garrison  had  fallen  during  the  de-  Valentinil 
fense.*  389, 390. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  advance  upon  Erze- 
roum, and  so  immediate  the  sue-  ^q^ 
cess,  that  the  Russian  reserves  were  Submission  of 
still  far  in  the  rear  when  the  place  the  Pacha  of 
fell,  and  Paskewitch  was  obliged  to  B^J^f"**"' 
suspend  his  operations  till  their  ar- 
rivaL  He  turned  this  necessary  delay  to  good 
account,  by  strengthening  his  position  in  that 
capital,  and  establishing  there  a  central  gov- 
ernment^ under  the  protection  of  Russia,  which 
might  turn  the  resources  of  the  conquered  prov- 
inces to  good  account  His  administrative  meas- 
ures were  so  judicious  that  they  gaVe  universal 
satisfaction,  and  won  for  him  tne  confidence  of 
all  classes  of  citizens.  So  wide-spread  was  the 
reputation  of  his  probity  and  iust  administra- 
tion, that  it  soon  procured  for  him  the  submis- 
sion of  distant  provinces,  which  had  never  yet 
been  visited  by  the  Russian  arms.  Among  the 
rest,  the  Pacha  of  Mush  gave  in  his  adhesion, 
and  withdrew  his  troops  irom  the  Turkish  ser- 
vice; and  the  inhabitants  of  Baibout^  a  town 
situated  seventy  miles  from  the  Russian  head< 
quarters,  made  offers  of  submission.  Paske* 
witch  at  first  hesitated  to  accept  them,  owing 
to  the  distance;  but  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Seraskier  was  levying  troops 
Uiere,  he  changed  his  resolution,  and  sent  Gen- 
eral Burtsdorfi^  with  two  thousand  men,  to  oc- 
cupy the  place.  At  his  approach  the  Turks, 
five  thousand  strong,  dispersed,  and  evacuated 
the  fortress,  which  was  occupied  without  resist- 
ance. This  acquisition  was  of  importance,  both 
from  its  intrinsic  strength,  and  as  a  Ponton,  485, 
opening  the  road  to  Trebizond  and  491 ;  Valenti-' 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.*  ***»  ^^' 

The  reserves  having  at  length  arrived,  Pas- 
kewitch, after  three  weeks*  inaction,        jq^ 
resolved  to  recommence  operations.   Disaster  be- 
His  advance  was  accelerated  by  a  foreKhart. 
severe  check  which  Burtsdorff 's  di-  ^^^  ^^' 
vision  received  in  an  attack  upon  the  fortress  of 
Ehart,  which  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  sixty 
killed  and  two  hunared  and  seventy  wounded 
— among  the  latter  of  which  was  Burtsdorff 
himself  who  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  pis- 
tol-shot as  he  was  seizing  a  standard.     This 
disaster  opened  the  eyes  of  Paskewitch  to  the 
danger  of  aiiy  further  extension  of  his  opera- 
tions with  the  limited  force  at  his  disposal ;  but 
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at  the  same  time  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  vig- 

orous  stroke  to  re-establish  the  lustre 

Aug.  20.  q£  ^jjg  Russian  arms^  which  in  all  wars, 

but  especially  those  of  Asia,  is  so  important  an 
element  in  success  No  sooner,  accordingly, 
did  he  hear  of  the  disaster  of  his  lieutenant, 
than,  collecting  all  the  disposable  forces  at  his 
command,  he  set  out  himself  against  Khart. 
The  Lazes,  twelve  thousand  strong,  who  formed 
the  militia  of  the  country,  collected  in  great  force 
at  his  approach,  and,  flushed  with  their  former 
-victory,  prepared  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity.  They  were  posted  in  an  intrenched 
camp  resting  on  the  town ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  strength  of  the  position,  and  the  valor 
of  the  Mussulmans,  they  were  utterly  routed 
and  dispersed,  and  the  town  taken.  This  im- 
»  Fonton,  491,  portant  victory  insured  the  im- 
499 ;  Valentini,  mediate  submission  of  all  the 
J8^'  392 ;  Pas-  neighboring  tribes,  and  opened  to 
pJiJh.An.Ui8t.  tl»o  Russians  the  roads  to  the  im- 
xil.  93,  94 ;  portant  harbors  of  Livaz  and  Tre- 
Doc.  iflsu  bizond.* 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  and  the  brill- 
jQg         iant  prospect  of  getting  the  com- 
Retreat  of      mand  of  the  whole  sea-coast  from 
Pukewitch     Trcbizond  to  Batoum  thus  opened 
August's?"*   to  him,  which  would  have  estab- 
"^  lished  his  communication  with  the 

Fea  of  which  the  Russians  were  masters,  Paske- 
witch  felt  tlie  necessity  of  checking  his  advance, 
and  securing  the  conquests  he  had  made,  before 
attempting  fresh  ones.  The  better  to  conceal 
his  design,  ho  detached  two  columns  toward  the 
sea-coast,  which  were  entirely  successful,  and 
drove  the  Turks  in  confusion  before  them.  The 
fortress  of  Ghumicol-Kane  was  occupied  witliout 
firing  a  shot,  and  the  light  horse  were  pushed 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Trebizond.  But  the  at- 
tack on  that  place  could  not  have  been  hazard- 
ed, without  at  least  five  thousand  men,  and 
such  a  force  could  not  be  spared  in  the  present 
divided  state  of  the  army.  The  general-in-chief 
J  Fonton  501  therefore  withdrew  the  bulk  of 
509;  Ann.  Hist,  his  forces  to  Erzeroum,  and  evacu- 
xli.  93,94 ;  Doc.  ated  Baibout,  after  having  blown 
Hi8t.  xil.  383.     up  itg  fortifications.* 

While  Paskewitch  was  adopting  this  wise  res- 
107.  olution,  General  Pankratieff  had 

Defbat  of  the      resumed  operations  with  vigor  in 
Turks  in  Gurl-  Quriel,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
quen"  check^  of  Black  Sea.     Surmounting  oreci- 
tho  Russians,     pices  and  passing  by  roads  deem- 
August  14.         ed  impracticable,  he  attacked  and 
totally  defeated  eight  thousand  Turks  in  the  de- 
files of  JSIukha-Estatt,  taking  sixty-eight  guns 
and  five  hundred  prisoners.  At  the  news 
^'        of  this  defeat,  all  resistance  ceased  in 
Guricl,  and  the  armed  bands  in  that 
®P''    '  quarter  dispersed.     But  an  expedition, 
undertaken  by  General  Sacken,  the  governor 
of  Akhalzikli,  against  another  mountain  chief  of 
Adjar,  faile<lfrom  the  insurmountable  difiiculties 
of  the  rocky  heights  in  which  the  enemy  had 
taken  po^t ;  and  soon  after  another  expedition 
^  against  Tsikhedjeri,  an  important  hill- 

jQQ^j^e"*  fort  near  Batoum,  was  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  seven  hundred  men.* 
Tlicse  checks,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
autumnal  rains,  which  set  in  early  and  with 
great  severity  thot  year,  induced  the  Russian 
general  to  niake  preparations  for  withdraw- 


ing to  his  winter-quarters  in  Georgia,  leaving 
only  garrisons  in  the  towns  which  ^^g 

had  been  conquered.    No  sooner  AdTance  of  Fas- 
did  this  become  known  than  the  kewitch  against 
Seraskier  announced  the  imme-  B^^****"*- 
diate  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Erzeroum, 
and  the  abandonment  of  all  their  conquests. 
He  succeeded  in  this  way  in  again  rousing  the 
Lazes  and  Kurds  to  take  up  arms,  who,  like 
other  Asiatics,  pass  easily  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  are  as  rapialy  elevated  by  success 
as  they  are  depressed  by  defeat;  and  Osman 
Pacha  was  soon  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men  at  Baibout,  and  six  thousand  more  were 
assembled  at  Tiflis,  while  on  his  other  flank  a 
large  force  was  collecting  under  the  orders  of 
the  Pacha  of  Van.     Informed  of  these  prepara- 
tions, and  desirous  of  striking  a  decisive  dIow 
before  he  withdrew  into  Georgia,  and  left  the 
conquered  fortresses  to  their  own  resources, 
Paskewitch  continued  his  preparations  as  for  a 
general  retreat,  while  he  was  m  reality  concen- 
trating his  forces  for  a  final  blow.     At  length, 
having  got  a  sufiicient  force  in  hand,  and  deem- 
ing the  enemy  so  far  assembled  that  the  moment 
for  action  had  arrived,  he  dispatched  a  small 
covering  force  to  keep  in  checx  the  Pacha  of 
Van  on  his  left  flank,  and  marched  himself  with 
the  bulk  of  his  forces,  consisting  of  six  thousand 
infantry,  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  thirty  guns^ 
in  two  columns  against  Baibout     Having  skill- 
fully interposed  one  of  his  columns  between  the 
forces  posted  at  Baibout  and  those  at  Tiflis,  he 
conducted  the*  attacks  in  person  on  ^ 
the  former  of  these  places.     It  was  3^^"pa°ie- 
garrisonedbytwelve  thousand  men,  witch's  Dis- 
strongly  posted  in  an  intrenched  patch,  Ann. 
camn,  armed  with  redoubts,  and  gS"*'  ^^^'  ®*» 
amply  provided  with  artiller}'.* 

Relying  on  their  decided  superiority  of  forces, 
which  was  above  two  to  one,  the         log. 
Turks,  on  the  approach  of  the  Rus-  Total  deftat 

sians,  sallied  out  of  their  intrench-  ^^  Turks, 
7         J  , ,  ,  J  »nd  tennina- 

ments,  and  themselves  commenced  tionofthe 

the  attack.  Paskewitch  instantly  campaian. 
saw  his  advantage,  and  turned  it  September  88. 
to  the  best  account  Forming  his  troops  into 
two  columns,  he  led  them  in  double-quicx  time 
against  the  enemy.  The  Ottomans  no  sooner 
saw  the  intrepid  countenance  of  the  Russiansi 
than,  without  awaiting  the  shock,  they  took  to 
flight,  and  i*ushed  back  in  confusion  to  their 
intrenchments,  so  closely  followed  by  the  Mus- 
covites that  they  coula  not  fire  the  guns  on 
them  for  fear  of  striking  down  their  own  men. 
Thus  victors  and  vanquished  entered  the  re- 
doubts together,  which,  with  all  their  artillery, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The 
whole  army  upon  this  took  to  flight,  closely 
followed  by  the  cavalry  and  Cossacks  of  Pas- 
kewitch, who  continued  the  pursuit  till  they 
were  entirely  dispersed.  In  this  brilliant  offair 
the  Turks  lost  seven  hundred  killed,  twelve 
hundred  prisoners,  six  guns,  and  twelve  stand- 
ards, while  the  total  casualties  of  the  Russians 
did  not  exceed  a  hundred  men.  After  the  bat- 
tle was  over,  the  Seraskier  came  up  with  the 
reserve,  ten  thousand  strong ;  but  ^ 
seeing  the  entire  destruction  of  the  sM^^Rlfaalan' 
corps  first  engaged,  he  hastily  with-  Bulletin,  Nor. 
drew  to  Balakhor.*  Baibout  re-  17;  Ann.  Hist, 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians;  ^'  ^^' 
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but  it  was  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  for 
the  inhabitants  fled  with  the  Turks,  and  their 
houses^  which  took  fire  during  the  coDflict^  were 
almost  entirelv  consumed  before  the  entrance 
of  Paskewitch  s  men  could  be  effected. 
This  was  the  last  action  of  the  campaign. 
110.  Immediately  afterward,  dispatches 
Conciosion  of  were  received  by  both  parties  an- 
•>J«nnl«ttce,  Qouncine  the  conclusion  of  a  con- 
ofihea^'^  vention between  General  Diebitch 
palgn.  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  a  view 

October  17.  ^o  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  at 
Adrianople.  Hostilities  immediately  ceased  on 
both  sides ;  and  Paskewitch,  after  leaving  gar- 
risons in  the  conquered  towns,  led  back  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  to  their  winter-quarters 
in  Georgia.  In  recrossing  the  Saganlugh,  on 
the  17  th  October,  he  met  the  courier  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  brought  him  the  baton  of  a  field- 
marshaL  Never  was  the  honor  more  worthily 
bestowed.  In  the  space  of  four  months  he  had, 
with  a  force  which  never  could  muster  twenty 
thousand  combatants  in  the  field,  marched  two 
hundred  and  fifty  German  miles,  beaten  and  dis- 
persed three  Turkish  armies^  each  double  the 
atrenffth  of  his  own,  carried  by  storm  several  in- 
trenched camps  and  four  strong  fortresses,  con- 
quered the  capital  of  Asia  Minor  and  two  entire 
pachalica,  taken  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
pieces  of  cannon  and  sixty-five  standards,  and 
made  prisoner  the  Turkish  general-in-chie^  and 
three  thousand  soldiers  1  These  brilliant  success- 
es had  been  achieved  with  the  loss  only  of  four 
thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and 
by  sickness — a  number  singularly  smiall,  when  it 
is  recollected  that,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  campaign,  the  plai^ue  raeed  in  several  of  the 
towns  which  were  taken.  These  great  results 
were  gained  entirely  by  the  admirable  strata- 
getical  skill  of  the  general,  and  the  courage  and 
perseverance  of  his  followers.  The  annals  of 
Rome  in  ancient^  of  the  British  conquests  in 
India  in  modern  times,  contain  no  more  mem- 
j  poQion  orable  story  illustrative  of  the  ascend- 
527,  53S ;'  ency  of  mind  over  matter,  of  intelli- 
Ajin.  Hist,  gence,  combination,  and  genius,  over  a 
xiL  105.     yj^^  superiority  of  physical  strength.^ 

While  Asia  Minor  was  the  theatre  of  these 
fflorious  exploits,  events,  perhaps 
Preparations  of  f®"  distinguished  by  military  tal- 
the  Turks  fbr  ent,  but  still  more  momentous  in 
JJ>e  campaign  their  consequences,  took  place  in 
Eu^^  ^  European  Turkey.  The  forces  of 
either  party  had  there  been  much 
weakened  by  the  losses  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign; but  great  efforts  were  made  on  both 
sides  to  recruit  during  the  winter.  The  Turks 
were  so  much  reduced  by  the  departure  of  their 
troops  to  visit  their  homes,  according  to  their 
usual  custom  in  winter,  that  scarce  ten  thou- 
sand men  remained  in  Schumla;  and  an  expe- 
dition which  the  Grand  Vizier  undertook,  with 
Nov  98  ^^^^^^^i^A''^>^^^^^Pi^^<^di,intheend 
'  of  November,  led  to  no  result  The 
Mussulmans  returned  in  crowds  to  their  stand- 
ards, however,  when  spring  came  back,  and  the 
Grand  Vizier,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  had 
forty  thousand  men  in  the  intrenched  camp 
around  Schumla  ;  and  the  mostpressing  orders 
were  sent  to  the  Pachas  of  Widdin,  Janina, 
Adrianople,  and  Scutari,  to  hasten  to  the  scene 


of  action  with  all  their  forces.  Had  they  duly 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  brought  their  con- 
tingents into  the  field,  there  would  have  been 
two  hundred  thousand  Ottomans  to  defend  the 
line  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  Russians  would 
have  attempted  in^ain  to  cross  it  But  some 
held  back  trom  disaffection,  part  from  the  in- 
delible tardiness  of  the  Ottoman  character.  The 
Pacha  of  Widdin  delayed  obviously  from  treach- 
ery ;  and  the  Pacha  oi  Scodra,  who  should  have 
appeared  with  thirty  thousand  men,  did  not 
come  up  till  the  campaign  was  over.  It  was 
too  evident  that,  in  Europe  as  in  Asia,  the 
deadly  feud  with  the  janizaries  had  paralyzed 
great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  empire.  The 
result  was,  that  the  Turks  had  not  above  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  altogether  in  arms  in  Eu- 
rope to  meet  the  first  shock  of  war,  and  above 
haJf  of  this  force  was  absorbed  in  the  fortresses 
on  the  Danube.  Of  the  forty  thousand  in 
Schumla  a  great  part  were  new  levies,  who  had 
never  seen  service,  and  had  been  broke  into  it 
by  a  discipline  which  they  detested.  Many  of 
them,  instead  of  the  honorable  wounds  received 
in  war,  bore  on  their  faces  and  shoulders  the 
marks  of  the  blows  recently  inflicted  by  the 
drill-sergeants  in  the  course  of  instructing  them 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art — an  indig- 
nity which  an  old  janizary  or  spahi 
would  have  instantly  resented  with  Lw^Ss*"*' 
the  death  of  his  tormentor.^  * 

The  Russians  turned  the  breathing-time  af- 
forded them  by  the  cessation  of  hos-  ..^ 
tilities  in  winter  to  much  better  ac-  prepara- 
count;  and  the  length  of  time  which  tions  of 
the  war  had  now  lasted  had  enabled  *?L^"*" 
them  to  bring  up  their  distant  forces  '  "' 
and  reserves  to  the  theatre  of  war.  The  vast 
array  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
men,  which  had  crossed  the  Danube  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  campaign,  had  melted 
away  to  half  that  number  before  its  close,  by 
fatigue,  sickness,  and  the  sword.  Of  these 
forty  thousand,  under  General  Roth,  lay  be- 
tween Hirchova,  Pravadi,  and  Varna;  fifteen 
thousand,  under  General  Geismar,  were  in 
Little  Wallachia,  and  the  remainder  in  obser- 
vation before  the  fortresses  still  held  by  the 
Turks  on  the  Danube,  or  in  keeping  up  the 
communications.  This  force  was  obviously  in- 
adequate to  attempt  any  offensive  movement 
against  an  enemy  so  strongly  posted  as  the 
Turks  were  on  the  Danube  ana  the  Balkan ; 
but  before  the  winter  was  over  they  received 
very  great  reinforcements.  No  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  on  paper 
at  least,  were  drawn  from  the  army  of  the 
south,  under  General  Sacken,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand hardy  Cossacks  came  up  from  Bessarabia. 
At  least  a  third,  however,  must  be  deducted 
from  these  numbers  for  non-effective,  and  if  to 
this  the  losses  from  sickness  and  fatigue  are 
added,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  seventy 
thousand  effective  men  were  added  to  the  Rus- 
sian army.  Thus  they  began  the  campaign 
with  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
in  Bulgaria  and  on  the  line  of  the  Danube — 
an  immense  force,  considering  its  discipline  and 
experience,  the  command  of  the  sea  which  it 
possessed,  and  the  prestige  derived  from  a  long 
series  of  victories  it  enjoyed.  It  had  with  it 
five  hundred  and  forty  guns,  and  provisions  for 
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the  immense  host  for  two  months  were  stored 
on  the  Danube.    Add  to  this,  that  its  generals 
had  become  acquainted,  by  the  experience  of 
Chesney,  ^^^  preceding  campaign,  with  the 
tactics  and  mode  of  combating  the 
Turks,  and  that  the  army  was  incom- 
parably better  provided  with  camels, 
norses,  magazines,  stores,  and  imple- 
ments requisite  for  tlie  war,  than  it 
had  ever  been  on  any  former  occasion.  ^ 
Encouraged  by  the  growing  superiority  of 
]]3         their  force,  the  Russian  generals  were 
Operations  tempted  during  the  winter  to  under- 
daring  the   take  some  minor  operations  on  the 
winter.        coast,  which  were  not  without  their 
influence  on  the  general  issue  of  the  campaign, 
and  might  have  revealed  to 'the  Turkish  gen- 
erals the  quarter  in  which  the  most  serious 
effort  against  them  was  to  be  expected.   Count 
Langeron,  so  well  known  in  the  last  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  France,  having  collected  eight 
J      _    thousand  men  in  the  end  of  January, 
made  an  attack  on  the  Turkish   in- 
trenched posts  at  Kale  and  Turnoid,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  Roudschuck 
and  Widdin.     The  first  was  taken  with  thirty 
ffuns  in  the  first  assault ;  the  second  held  out, 
but  was  at  length  reduced  by  regular  approach- 
Feb  11    ®8  on  the  11th  February.     Ninety-eight 
pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  their  hands 
on  the  walls;  the  garrison,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  strong,  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
Roudschuck.     This  success  led  to  the  capture 
of  a  flotilla  of  thirty  gun-boats  on  the  Danube, 
F  b  18   ^^^^  Nicopolis,  a  few  days  after,  which 
gave  them  the  entire  command  of  that 
portion  of  the  river.     A  still  more  important 
acquisition  was  the  castle  of  Sizepolis,  a  strong- 
hold situated  on  a  rock  projecting  into  the  Black 
Sea,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Boui^as, 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Balkan.     It  yielded 
in  a  few  hours  to  the  simple  cannonade  of  some 
Russian  vessels  of  war,  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  one  thousand  Albanians,  having  evacuated 
the  place.     The  Russians  immediate- 
SOT  3S9  •     'y  landed,  took  possession  of  the  fort, 
Ann.  Hist,  and  strengthened  its  works,  too  hap- 
xil.  353,       py  to  become  so  easily  masters  of  a 
tittle  Gibraltar,  on  the  sea-coast,  vfith- 
in  the  vaunted  line  of  the  Balkan.* 
The  success  of  Wittgenstein  in  the  preceding 
jj^  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  £ii- 

Retiremcnt  of  rope  had  not  been  such  as  to  justi- 
Wittgenstein,  fy  his  being  retained  in  the  com- 

and  appoint-  mRud.  He  was  allowed  to  retire 
ment  of  Die-  a  •      1  .  .3         i.  • 

bitch  to  the      according!^',  a  step  rested  on  his 

command-in-  age  and  infirmities;  and  he  re- 
chief,  ceived  for  his  successor  Count  Die- 
srrcH,  the  chief  of  his  stafl^  whose  great  abili- 
ties and  success  in  the  succeeding  campaign 
fully  justified  the  Emperor's  choice.*     Witt- 

*  Like  80  many  of  the  generals  in  the  Russian  service, 
Dicbitch  is  a  foreigner.  He  was  born  on  13th  May,  1785, 
at  Grossleippe,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  of  an  ancient  fhmily, 
and  received  his  military  education  at  the  school  of  cadeis 
tn  Berlin.  In  1805,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  entered  the 
Russian  service  as  ensign  in  the  grenadier  guards,  where 
his  talents  and  courage  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  o(  Austerlitz. 
and,-  being  wounded  in  the  right  hand,  he  did  not  leave  the 
field,  but  took  his  sword  in  his  left,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  sabre  of  honor  (Vom  the  Czar.  He  signalized 
himself  also  at  the  battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  fbr  his 
conduct  on  which  occasions  he  received  a  company,  and 
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genstein  retired  in  February,  with  the  thanks 
of  the  Emperor  for  **his  distinguished  „^.    ^ 
services  in  the  career  of  glory,  and  for 
those  which  he  had  renderea  in  the  preceding 
winter,  by  organizing  the  army  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  insure  victory  in  the  succeeding  cam- 
paign."   Diebitch,  in  an  order  of  the  day,  at 
the  same  time,  in  announcing  his  taking  the 
command,  expressed  himself  in  flattering  terms 
to   his   respectable    predecessor,   ''whose  ad- 
vanced years  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of 
again  combating  the  enemy;   but  nothing  ia 
impossible  to  the  Russian  warriors,  1  ^.n.  Hist, 
when  they  combat  for  their  faith,  xii.  357, 
their  honor,  and  their  country."'         ^*®* 

The  decisive  superiority  of  the  Russians  at 
sea,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and         jj^ 
the  Euxine,  gave  them  a  very  great  Naval  forces 
advantage,    which    threatened    to  of  'he  Ras- 
starve  Constantinople  itself  into  an  "JJJ,"* 
early  submission,  and  deprived  the 
Turks  of  all  possibility  of  transporting  their 
troops  or  magazines  by  water;  a  difiiculty  of 
the  very  greatest  magnitude  in  a  country  so 
destitute  of  practicable  roads  as  Turkey,  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia.     Admiral  Greig,  with  nine 
sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  twenty-eight 
corvettes,  carrying  1566  guns,  blockaded  the 
Bosphorus ;  while  AdmiralHamelin,  with  eight 
sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  seventeen 

was  decorated  by  the  orders  of  St.  George  of  Russia  and 
of  Merit  in  Prussia.    After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  profited 
by  his  leisure  to  study  the  military  an,  especially  strategy, 
in  which  he  soon  made  such  progress  as  procured  for  him 
a  situation  on  the  staff.    In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  at- 
tached to  Wittgenstein's  corps,  and  distinguished  himself 
on  the  18th  October  in  the  defense  of  a  bridge,  which  pre- 
served flrom  destruction  an  entire  corps,  and  won  for  nim 
the  rank  of  m^jor-general.    In  the  retreat  be  fbllowed  the 
Prussian  general  D'York  with  eighteen  hundred  h<n«e, 
and  by  his  prudent  conduct  contributed  much  \o  the  im- 
portant delbction  of  that  general  with  his  corps,  which 
ensued.    In  1813  be  was  made  chief  of  the  staff  to  Witt- 
genstein, then  in  command  of  the  grand  allied  anny,  a 
situation  of  the  very  highest  importance :  and  he  waa  one 
of  those  who  conducted  the  secret  treaty  of  Reichenbach, 
concluded  on  14th  June,  1813,  between  the  allied  powers. 
He  evinced  great  talents  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  where 
he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him ;  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  person  on  the  field  of  battle.    In  the  cam- 
paign of  1813,  when  the  memorable  conference  took  place 
to  consider  whether  the  Allies  should  advance  to  Paris, 
when  Napoleon  moved  on  Arcis-sur-Aube,  he  waa  one  of 
those  who  most  strenuously  supported  the  advance  to  ibe 
French  capital  which  led  to  such  important  results.    Ar- 
rived on  tne  heights  of  Montmartre,  Alexander  publicly 
embraced  him,  and  decorated  him  with  the  order  of  St. 
Alexander  Newski.    After  the  peace  of  1814  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  married  a  niece  of  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  and  waa  soon  after  summoned  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  appointed  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  first  army. 
After  this  he  became  so  great  a  favorite  with  Alexander 
that  he  accompanied  him  on  all  his  travels,  and  attended 
his  deaih-bed  at  Taganrog  in  1695.    He  was,  from  his  de- 
votion to  the  imperial  fhmily,  singled  out  for  the  peculiar 
vengeance  of  the  conspirators  at  that  time,  and  was  to 
have  been  carried  off  or  dispatched  with  the  Emperor 
and  Grand  Duke.    On  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the  guards 
at  St.  Petersburg,  he  exhibited  a  rare  combination  of  talent 
and  prudence :  and  he  was  dispatched  afterward  to  Mos- 
cow, to  attend  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
St.  Petersburg.    When  the  war  broke  out  in  1838,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  staff  to  Wittgenstein's  army  ;  and 
in  February  1839,  to  succeed  him  in  the  chief  command. 
His  strategetical  talents  were  very  great,  and  have  won 
for  him  a  lasting  place  in  European  (hme ;  and  his  cool- 
ness and  courage  were  a  toute  eprettve.    But  his  disposi- 
tion was  warm,  and  his  temper  irritable,  which  some- 
times led  him  into  excesses  i  and  in  the  end,  as  will  ap- 
r)ear  in  the  sequel,  occBAionod  his  death  in  the  prime  of 
Ife.— See  Biographie  UruverMelU^  SvppUmentf  Ixii.  470, 
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corvettes,  shut  in  the  Dardenelles.  The  Turks 
and  Egyptians,  "whose  marine  had  been  totally 
rained  by  the  battle  of  Navarioo,  had  no  force 
capable  of  meeting  these  fleets ;  the  whole  ships 
remaining  in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople  in 
the  spring  of  1829  were  four  sail  of  the  line, 
two  frigates,  and  six  corvettes ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tian fleets  consisting  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  six 
frigates,  and  nine  corvettes,  was  cut  off  from 
them  by  the  blockade  of  tlie  Dardanelles,  and 
rendered  no  service  whatever  during  the  cam- 
paign. Thus  the  entire  command  of  the  sea, 
1  xn.  Hist,  ^i^^  B^l  i^  inestimable  consequences, 
xii.  330,  fell  to  the  Russians  during  the  whole 
^*'  remainder  of  the  war.* 

The  Russian  plan  of  the  campaign,  based  on 

jjg  the  possession  of  Varna  and  the 

Russian  plan  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  was  to 

of  Vm  cam-      besiege  Silistria,  Roudschuck,  and 

ropulae  of  the  Bclves  masters  of  these  places,  to 
latter  at  Size-  push  across  the  Balkan  by  the 
pohs.  eastern  valleys  between  the   last 

of  these  fortresses  and  the  sea.  The  fort  of 
Sizepolis  was  of  great  value  in  this  view,  as  it 
was  a  stronghold  within  the  Balkan  range,  and 
by  means  of  its  harbor  enabled  the  Russians 
to  communicate  with  their  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  receive  supplies  from  Galatz  and 
Odessa.  The  Turkish  generals,  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  Schumla  in  all  preceding 
campaigns,  were  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
of  equal  importance  in  the  one  which  was  ap- 
proaching, and  used  all  tlieir  efforts  to  concen- 
trate as  large  a  force  as  possible  within  its 
walls.  They  thus  stripped  the  eastern  defiles 
of  the  Balkan  of  nearly  all  iti  defenders ;  and 
only  three  thousand  men  were  left  in  charge 
of  the  passes  leading  from  Varna  and  Pravadi 
across  the  mountains.  They  were  aware,  how- 
ever, of  the  value  of  Sizepolis,  and  fitted  out 
an  expedition  to  recover  it  By  a  sudden  as- 
...  -  sault  at  daybreak  on  the  9th  April,  Uiey 
^"  '  succeeded  in  breaking  into  the  fort,  and 
surprising  pai*t  of  the  garrison.  But  a  portion 
of  it  nilliea  with  such  vigor  that  the  Turks  in 
their  turn  were  expelled  from  the  works,  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Encouraged 
by  this  success^  the  garrison  of  Sizepolis  made 
an  attack  on  Antiochia,  which  was  repulsed 
with  equal  loss;  but  the  Russians,  notwith- 
standing, maintained  themselves  in  the  former 
important  post,  which  they  held  to  the  end  of 
the  campaign.  Irritated  beyond  endurance  by 
the  cstaolishment  of  a  Muscovite  post  within 
twenty-five  leagues  of  the  capital,  the  Sultan 
orderel  the  Turkish  fleet,  consisting  of  four 
ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  a  few  cor- 
vettes, to  issue  fi*om  the  Bosphorus  and  en- 
deavor to  retake  it.  They  fell  in  with  a  Rus- 
sian frigate,  the  Raphael,  of  forty-five  guns, 

M  •  20  ^^^®'*  ^h®y  ^^^^>  ft^^  brought  back  in 
triumph  to  Constantinople.  The  un- 
wonted spectacle  of  a  naval  triumph  excited 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  the  capital,  which 
was  increased  a  few  days  after  by  the  arrival, 
9  4  „,  durini(  the  suspension  of  the  block- 
lii.  302  303  •  *^*'  ^^  ^  valuable  convo}'  of  wheat 
Chesney,  205,  from  Natolia,  for  the  use  of  itj  in> 
«)7;  Molkt,     habitantj.*    But  tliese  transports 

18^  n7?"     ^®^®  ^^  «**®^  duration ;  for,  having 
'  ventured  upon  a  second  sortie  a  few 
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days  after.  Admiral  Greiff  met  them  with  hk 
squadron  of  eight  line-of-battle  ships,  forced 
them  to  retire  within  the  Bosphorus,  and  re-et- 
tablished  the  blockade  on  that  side,  which  was 
continued  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

The  violence  of  the  equinoctial  gales  and 
storms,  and  the  floods  of  the  Dan- 
ube, rendered  it  impossible  to  com-  commenea- 
mence  the  Campaign  till  the  begin-  meni  oftbe 
ning  of  May,   oy  which  time  the  campalimon 
forces   were  fully  brought  up  on  Jiiyg.     ' 
both  sides;  it  then  began  in  good 
earnest,  and  soon  became  of  great  importance. 
The  Russians  on  their  side  advanced  in  two 
huge  columns  to  the  Danube,  which  they  be- 
gan to  pass  at  Ilirchova  and  Kalavatsch,  im- 
mediately below  Silistria.      The  passage  was 
completed  in  imposing  style  on  the  10th,  and 
the  left  column  approached  that  fortress,  the 
siege  of  which  was  the  first  object  of  the  cam- 
paign.   A  warm  action  of  cavalry  en- 
sued  on  the  17th,  which  ended  in  the     ^"^     ' 
Turks  being  driven  under  the  cannon  of  the 
place,    and   the   investment  was   commenced. 
General  Kouprianoff  being  stationed  at  Pra- 
vadi with  eight  thousand  men,  to  keep  up  the 
communication  of  the   forces  under  General 
Roth,  near  Varna,  with  those  which  were  di- 
rected against  Silistria.     Redschid  Pacha,  who 
had  recently  been  called  from  Greece  to  the 
important  station  of  Grand  Vizier,  had  collect- 
ed forty  thousand  men  in  Schumla;  and  he  re- 
solved to  commence  the  campaign  by  an  attack 
on  Pravadi,  preparatory  to  an  attempt  to  re- 
crain  Varna.     He  issued,  accordingly,  with  ten 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse  to  com- 
mence operations,  but  before  reaching  Pravadi 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  make  an  attack  on 
a  post  the  Russians  had  establish-  ^^^^  jj^^^  ^ 
ed  and  fortified  with  redoubts  at  3^4^  3(55.  vid. 
l!ski-Arnautlar,  three  miles  from  410,412;  Chcs- 
Pravadi,    where    six    battaUons  Jfy*  SO^iSOB; 

'  .    ,  ,  Molkt,  120,  121. 

were  posted.* 

The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  Turkish 
troops  with  great  resolution,  and  jjg 
such  success  that  victory  appeared  Bloody  coin- 
certain,  when  they  were  assailed  in  bats  at  Eski- 
flank  by  General  Waciiter,  who  Amautlar.. 
came  up  with  three  thousand  foot  and  eight 
iiundrea  Cossacks  from  the  side  of  Dewno, 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  back  to- 
ward PravadL  But  the  Grand  Vizier  on  hii 
side  also  had  summoned  up  reinforcements  from 
LSchumla ;  and  they  met  the  victorious  Rus- 
sians OS  they  were  pureuing  the  Turks  from 
Edki-Arnautlar.  Instantly  three  thousand  Ot- 
toman horse,  in  splendid  condition,  having  aa 
yet  experienced  none  of  the  fatigues  of  th^ 
campaign,  threw  themselves,  with  loud  cries^ 
on  two  Russian  battalions  which  headed  th4> 
pursuit.  The  Muscovites  were  assailed  before 
they  had  time  to  form  square;  the  rush  was  »rre> 
sistible,  and  they  were  almost  all  cut  to  piecet* 
with  their  brave  commander.  General  Ryndeo. 
The  four  re'iiainin'^  Russian  battalions  seem- 
ed lost;  and  so  Ihi'y  would  have  been,  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  keep  the  Turks  better  in 
hand.  B:it,  intoxicate  1  bv  their  success,  they 
dispersed  to  plunder  and  behead  the  slain,  ana 
this  gave  a  breath inj^-ti me  to  the  battalions  vol 
rear,  who  retreated  to  a  rising  ground,  where 
they  succeeded  in  maintaining^  themselves  till 
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General  Roth,  by  a  flank  movement,  which 
threatened  to  cut  thein  off  from  Schumla, 
obliged  them  to  retire  to  the  intrenched  camp 
before  that  fortress.  In  this  desperate  affair 
the  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal, 
amounting  to  about  two  thousand  men  to  each 
party,  and  each  had  some  standards  to  exhibit, 
wrested  from  their  antagonists  in  fair  fight;  but 
the  Russians,  upon  tiie  whole,  justly  claimed  the 
advantage,  as  they  had  succeeded  in  maintain- 
«ValenUnl,4l2,  ing  the  position  of  Eski-Arnautlar, 
413;  Ann.  Hist,  and  compelling  their  opponents 
lU.  304, 305;  to  withdraw  to  the  intrenched 
Melkt,  lSM-7.  camp  in  front  of  Schumla.^ 
On  the  same  day  on  which  these  bloody  con- 
flicts took  place  between  Schumla 
CQgggmme&-  ^^^  Pravadi,  the  investment  of  Silis- 
nwiit  of  the  tria  was  effected.  This  town,  which 
stefe  of  SiU«-  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
descriirtion  I^an^be,  near  the  commencement 
*  of  its  delta,  contained,  in  1829, 
twenty-nine  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
nearly  six  thousand  were  enrolled  among  the 
armed  defenders  of  the  place.  It  is  imperfect- 
ly fortified,  and  is  commanded  by  some  neights 
on  the  outside,  especially  to  the  southwest 
Tliero  are  ten  fronts,  each  of  which  has  an  ex- 
tremely long  curtain  and  two  small  bastions, 
which  give  a  flanking  fire  to  the  ditch.  The 
scarp  and  counterscarp  have  scarcely  a  per- 
penaicular  of  fifteen  feet,  but  the  former  is  sur- 
monnted  by  a  hurdle  parapet,  with  a  strong 
row  of  palisades  rising  above  its  crest  on  the 
inner  side.  There  is  a  low  and  very  imperfect 
glacis,  but  no  covered-way  or  outworks,  except- 
ing three  exterior  redoubts  on  the  land  side 
and  two  toward  tlie  river,  which  cover  the. 
vessels  anchored  under  the  walls.  Such  had 
been  the  supineness  of  the  Turks  during  the 
winter,  that  they  had  made  no  attempt  to  de- 
molish or  injure  the  approaches  made  by  the 
Russians  during  the  preceding  campaign,  so 
that  when  they  returned  on  this  occasion  they 
marched  into  the  old  works  and  trenches  as  if 
they  had  only  evacuated  them  on  the  preceding 
day.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  how  this 
marvelous  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Otto- 
mans facilitated  the  operations  of  the  next 
feiegc.  The  besieging  force  was  thirty-five 
thousand  strong,  and  Diebitch  was  at  the  head 
of  a  covering  army  of  forty  thousand,  a  little 
in  advance  toward  Schumla.  The  garrison,  ex- 
»  Ches  30  ^1"*^^®  ^^  t^®  armed  inhabitants, 
40'  AiITlIist.'  "^^  nearly  ten  thousand,  com- 
xU*  305 ;  Vol.  monded  by  Achmet  Pacha,  a  man 
tiJ'lol '  ^°^^^  of  determined  resolution  and  tried 
127. 131,  ability.' 

Diebitch  prosecuted  the  siege  of  this  fortress 
120.  with  the  utmost  vigor,  while  a 
First  operations  powerful  flotilla,  issuing  from  the 
fi^Tp:^  „pper  part  of  the  river,  cut  the 
cha's movement  besieged  off  from  all  coramunica- 
apinst  Pravadi.  tion  by  water  on  the  west  His 
May  28.  approaches  were  directed  chiefly 

against  a  hornwork  which  the  Turks  had  con- 
etructi'd  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  the 
front  to  which  it  was  attached.  But  the  be- 
•ieged  made  a  vigorous  resistance^  and  recourse 
wasof  necessity  liad  to  the  tedious  processes  of 
tap  and  mine;  and  the  inundations  of  the  Dan- 
ube rendered  the  progress  of  both  during  the 
first  week  of  the  siege  extremely  slow.    This 


circumstance,  joined  to  the  checkered  success 
which  had  attended  the  Ottoman  arms  in  the 
combats  of  the  17  th  at  Eski-Arnautlar,  induced 
tlie  Grand  Vizier  to  conceive  a  grand  plan, 
which  might,  if  successful,  be  attended  with 
decisive  effects  upon  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  to  move  out  of 
Schumla,  with  nearly  the  whole  troops  assem- 
bled there,  against  rravadi,  where  only  eight 
thousand  men  were  left  in  garrison,  wlio,  it  was 
thought,  might  with  ease  be  overcome  by  the 
superior  force  brought  against  them.  Impress- 
ed with  this  project^  which  he  hoped  would 
effectually  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from 
the  siege  of  Silistria,  and  probably  lead  to 
its  abandonment,  Redschid  Pacha  issued  from 
Schumla  on  the  28th  Hay,  at  the  head  of 
thirty-six  thousand  men,  and,  directing  his 
steps  across  the  hills^  he  reached  the  rugged 
ana  narrow  valley  in  which  Pravadi  stands, 
and  established  himself  in  front  of  the  western 
works  of  that  place  on  the  1st  June.  General 
Roth  reinforced  the  garrison  bv  two  battalions, 
and  retired  with  the  bulk  of  liis  forces,  about 
ten  thousand  strong,  to  Koslodschi,  twenty 
miles  to  the  noithward,  dispatching  at  the 
same  time  an  officer  with  the  intelligence  to 
Diebitch.  Tliis  ofiicer  had  orders  to  ride  as 
for  life  and  death ;  and  with  such  fidelity  did 
he  execute  his  mission  that  he  j,,  .      . 

reached  the  li cad-quarters  of  the  cheaney,  209,  * 
general-in-chief,  a  distance  of  2U;  Ami.  Hist. 
eighty  mileit,  in  twelve  hours,  ^^-  ^^ !  Molkt, 
without  changing  his  hoi*sc.'  * 

Diebitch  no  sooner  heard  of  this  movement 
of  the  Grand  Vizier  against  Pra-  .„. 

vadi,  than  he  conceived,  and  in-  Diebitch  throws 
stnntly  carried  into  execution,  the  himself  on  the 

brilliant  stroke  which  decided  the  Turkish  com- 
j     1  J  J11     municationa. 

campaign,    and    has    deservedly 

given  him  a  very  high  place  in  the  archives  of 
military  fame.  This  was,  to  break  up  with  the 
bulk  of  the  covering  army  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Silistria,  and  to  move  direct  by  forced 
marches,  not  on  the  Grand  Vizier's  force  in 
front  of  Eski-Arnautlar,  but  on  his  line  of  com- 
munication with  Schumla.  By  this  means  he 
would  compel  the  Turks  either  to  abandon  the 
latter  fortress  entirely  to  its  feeble  garrison,  in 
which  case  it  could  make  no  defense,  or  to  fight 
their  way  back  to  it  through  the  Russian  army 
— a  contingency  more  likely  than  any  other  to 
lead  to  decisive  success,  as  the  Turkish  troops^ 
however  zealous  and  brave,  had  not  vet  ac- 
quired the  consistency  requisite  to  enable  them 
to  perform  complicated  movements  under  fire 
in  the  open  field.  This  decision  was  no  sooner 
formed  by  the  Russian  general  than  it  was 
acted  upon  ;  and  on  the  5th  June,  accordingly, 
he  set  out  from  the  shores  of  the  avolenfnl  421 
Danube  at  the  head  of  twenty  4^.  Ann.kist! 
thousand  men,   leaving  General  xii.  371;  Chcs- 

Krasowskv  to  continue  the  siege  ?f y,;  ?'?i^M;« 
ofSilUtrii'  Molkt,  138,139. 

Pravadi  stands  in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley, 
shut  in  on  either  side  by  mountain 
ridges  about  two  thousand  feet  in  Descri^ionof 
height,  the  offshoots  of  the  Balkan,  the  country, 
and  which  runs  nearly  south  and  w»d  move- 
north,  the  stream  in   ite  bottom  JJ^Ji**''  ^ 
flowing  to  the  Danube  from  that 
ridge.    It  foiiUB  the  base  of  a  triangle  of  val- 
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leys,  of  which  the  one  side  is  the  valley  of 
Ealiigre  or  Newtscha,  aod  the  third  that  of 
Markovrtscha,  the  apex  being  at  Madara,  a 
little  beyond  Kuletcho.  Thus  Madora  was  the 
point  through  which  an  army,  taking  either 
of  the  valleys  between  that  of  Pravadi  and 
8chumla,  must  pass  in  moving  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  Thither,  accordingly,  Diebitoh  di- 
rected his  footsteps ;  and  with  such  expedition 
did  he  march  that  Count  Pahlen,  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  established  himself  there  on  the 
9th  June.  Next  day  General  Roth,  who  had, 
by  skillfully  drawing  a  curtain  of  light  troops 
between  the  Ottomans  and  the  line  of  the  Rus- 
sian  aJvance,  entirely  concealed  their  move- 
ments from  the  encm}*,  by  a  rnpid  forced 
march  effected  his  junction  with  Diebitch, 
thereby  raising  the  force  under  the  command 
of  the  latter  to  thirty-one  thousand  men,  and 
one  hundred  and  fort3'-six  gnns.  The  Russian 
force  now  occupied  the  entrance  of  all  the  val- 
leys leading  from  Pravadi  toSchumla,  so  as  en- 
tirely to  cut  off  the  Turks  from  their  retreat  to 
that  fortress,  which  was  observed  by  four  bat- 
talions. But  the  Russian  army,  which  was 
1  cbesney,  raised  by  the  junction  of  Roth's 
213,  214 ;  V«-  corps  to  forty -four  battalions  and 
iS'^-'^A  ^^*  ^^^  squodrons,  was  very  much 
nut.  x5?371,  scattered,  extending  from  lioulonik 
373 ;  Moikt,  '  by  Madara  to  near  Pravadi,  a  dis- 
'**^-  tance  of  twenty -five  miles.* 

A  lino  of  such  extent,  in  a  country  where 
123.        the  roads  were  so  bad  and  the  com- 
Tariciah        munications  so  difHcult,  presented  a 
movemenu.  foyorable  opportunity  for  striking  a 
decisive  blow  to  a  concentrated  enemy;  and 
had  Diebitch  been  in  presence  of  Kapoleon  or 
Wellington,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  paid 
dear  for  his  temerity.     But  no  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  Turkish  commanders, 
who,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  wns  going  for- 
ward on  their  line  of  communication,  remained 
quiet  before  Pravadi,  intent  only  on  insignifi- 
cant skirmishes  with  the  garrison.     A  cornbat 
between  the  advanced  guard  of  Diebitch,  under 
General  Krcutz,  ond  n  body  of  Turkish  cnvalry, 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  near  Jcnibasar, 
first  made  the  Grand  Vizier  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger ;  and  from  some  prisoners  taken  he  learned 
the  astounding  news  that  his  communications 
with  8ci\umla  were  entirely  cut  off.     Three 
lines  of  retreat  to  that  fortress  alone  existed — 
that  by  the  great  rood  through  Madara,  which 
was  in  the  Iiands  of  the  enemy,  and  could  not 
be  forced  without  a  genernl  battle ;  one  on  the 
rights  by  the  valley  of  Neftja,  on  Jenibnzar;  or 
on  the  left,  by  Kawarna  and  Mara.sj.     The  two 
last  o.Tered  the  greatest  chances  of  passing  with- 
out serio!is  molestation  from  the  enemy.  But  the 
roads  by  these  routes  were  mere  mountain  paths, 
very  difficult  for  the  Turkish  artillery,  which 
was  all  drawn  by  b:illock5.     The  central  road, 
therefore^  by  Mailara,  was  preferreJ  ;  and  as  the 
Grand  Vizier  persisted  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
•  Chesney.       only  the  corps  of  Roth  and  Rudiger 
813,  214;  v«.  to  deal  with  in  his  line  of  retreat^ 
«/!"AnT'     ^^  anticipated  very  little  difficulty 
Hist.  xli.  372,  Jn  destroying  them,  and  re-entering 
373;  Moikt,     Sehnmlabv  the  ((reat  road,  with  the 
138, 1*0.  tronhi^yg  of  viVt.o»'v  in  hi^  fvnw  ** 

*  "  11  ikut  tdutoara  aux  'I'urc*  d<*^  chemins  larin»,  pvce 
foo  leur  artillerie,  auelee  de  bullies,  n'en  saura  sulvn 
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The  retreating  masses  of  the  Turks  first  came 
in  contact  with  the  Russian  advanced-       ^^ 
guard  at  the  debouch  of  the  defile  of  Baulo  of 
Tchirkvona.     It  consisted  of  five  bat-  Koaief- 
talions^   four  squadrons,  and  twelve  j^jJoil 
guns,   under   General    Otrotschenko, 
which  hod  been  ordered  to  make  a  rcconnois- 
sance  on  the  Russian  right  to  discover  the  en- 
emy.    Instantly  a  battery  of  five  guns  was 
brought  up  by  the  Ottomans,   and  masked, 
while  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse  prepared 
to  charge  the  moment  the  masked  battery  was 
opened.     "When  the  enemy  came  within  canis» 
ter  range,  accordingly,  tlie  guns  opened,  the 
cavalry  charged,  and  the  Russian  horse  were 
completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  four  hun- 
dred killed  and  five  pieces  of  cannon.     Follow* 
ing  up  their  charge,  the  Turkish  horse  next 
threw  themselves  on  tJic  squares  of  infantry, 
each   composed   of  a   battalion.     Two   were 
broken  and  cut  to  pieces^  one  of  them  sixteen 
hundred  strong,   as   the  men  stood  in   their 
ranks,  where  they  perished  under  the  Turkish 
cimetcrs.*    Five  more  guns  were  also  taken* 
The  three  remaining  squares  with  difiiculty 
made  their  way  back  to  the  valley  of  Koulefp> 
TscuA,   where  the  pursuit  of   the  Ottomans^ 
who  were  rushing  through   the  vnlley  with 
loud   shouts,  was  at  length  checked   uy  the 
cross  fire  of  several  Russian  batteries  posted 
on  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
firm  countenance  of  a   brigade  of  infantry, 
which  was  suddenly  brought  up  to  tlio  scene 
of  danger  under  General  Polilen.     By  their 
united  efforts  the  pursuit  of  the  Turks,  who  by 
this  time  liad  become  a  disorderly  swarm,  woe 
at  length  checked,  and  time  given  for  the  in- 
fantry which  had  csca(>ed  to  re-fomu     Finding 
themselves  overmatched,  the  Turkish  horse  re» 
tired  as  rapidly  as  they  had  advanced ;  but  ia 
their  retreat  they  were  attacked  by  a  brigade 
of  Pahlen's  hussars,  and  thrown  into  i  chmney 
utter  confusion.     They  regained  the  210, 210  ; 
jx>sition  they  had  left  in  the  morning  Pi*^*'j^** 
with  heavy  lossy  and  after  having  xnn!  Hti 
won  A  success  which,   if  properly  xii.  68: 
supported   by   the    Grand    Viziers  ^J?-  JJi»'« 
reserve,  would  not  only  have  entire-  428,^439 .' 
1  y  cleared  the  road  to  Schumla,  but  Molkt,  140^ 
achieved  a  glorious  victory.*  l*** 

The  battle  had  now  lasted  four  hours^  and 
both   parties^  exhausted  with  fa-         .^^ 
tigue,  took  a  short  repose  during  Preghdispod. 
the  burning  noon  of  the  dog-days,  tions  of  Die« 
The  Turkish  troops,  resting  under  ^^^^' 
the  shade  of  their  thickets,  remained  motion- 
less, as  did  the  Russian  which  had  been  en* 

d*etroitB.  11  paniii  que  des  prcjugcs  nationaux  enraeinee 
a'opposent  a  toute  esp^ce  a'aineUoraUon.  Us  ccoiniient 
avilir  le  noble  cbeval  en  ratteUiDU  On  aait  qu'il  est  dQ 
naturcl  du  Tare  d'avuir  plus  d'^gard  pour  lea  animauz  de 
predilection  que  pour  les  horoniea.  11  n'est  point  de  leur 
usage  do  faire  ce  qui  est  neceaaaire  pour  faciliter  le  trans* 
port,  de  gralsflcr  Icura  rooca  ou  leura  csaicux  ;  car,  dit  1% 
loi  du  Prophctc, '  II  n'y  a  que  des  volcura  et  des  nialAi* 
teura  qui  rodent  dans  le  silence  et  en  secret,  aor  des  che* 
mins  dcfendua.  tandis,  qu'un  vrai  Mussolman  va  loiiyoure 
aans  rrainte,  avec  un  bruit  eonvenabU^  et  partout  aveo 
de»  etsieux  crianU^  quand  il  eat  en  voiture.* " — Va.lew» 
Tiifi.  425. 

*  *'  According  to  the  aceoant  gircn  to  the  anthor  by  $ 
Ruasian  officer  who  was  in  the  battle  (Lieutenant  Sehanf* 
up),  two  of  the  squares  were  broken,  and  one  of  them, 
sixteen  hundred  in  number,  oT  Murom^s  regiment,  wueil* 
tirely  cut  to  pieces  as  the  men  atood  in  their  ranks.  8ii 
guns  were  also  taken."~CuESNBT,  910. 
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gaged.  But  Diebitch,  perceiving  that  he  had 
lie  whole  Turkishianny  in  his  front,  with  their 
backs  to  Pravadi  and  their  faces  to  Schumla, 
resolved  to  bring  on  n  decisive  battle.  He 
sccordingly,  without  losing  an  instant^  drew 
together  every  disposable  man  and  gun  to 
strengthen  the  centre,  which  was  d  cJieval  on 
the  high-road,  a  little  in  front  of  Madara,  be- 
tween Kouleftscha  and  Salpija.  Twenty-four 
"^battalions  and  a  body  of  hussars  were  kept  in 
reserve,  to  bo  at  hand  in  case  of  disaster,  and 
observe  the  garrison  of  Schumla,  wnich  might 
possibly  attempt  a  sally  during  the  action. 
The  remainder  of  the  army,  consisting  of 
twenty  battalions  and  forty  squadrons,  with 
the  whole  arlillcr}%  numbering  a  hundred  and 
(en  guns,  in  fronts  was  thus  disposed:  Generals 
Roth  and  Zoll  were  ordered  to  advance  against 
the  enemy's  front;  while  a  division,  under  Kul- 
itza,  was  detached,  by  a  circuitous  mountain- 
path,  without  cavalry  or  artillery,  to  tlireaten 
Lis  rear,  when  the  action  was  once  thoroughly 
engaged.      In  the  front  of  all  was  tiie  horse- 

•  IT  1  ...  artillery  of  Arnoldi,  consisting  of 
428  42tt;  Die-  twenty -four  pieces,  supported  by 
bitch's  bis-  Pahlen's  guns,  thirty-five  in  num- 
patch,  Ann.  \yQj.^  which  opened  a  terrible  lire 
Do2^.  S'lst.-  '  ®^  round  shot,  ond  then  canister, 
Chesney,  iK20,  on  the  enemy's  position,  and  dc- 
S^'  Moilct,  Bcrvedly  earned  a  historic  name 
141, 144.  ^^  ^ijjg  memorable  occasion.' 

The  Turkish  artillery  consisted  in  all  of  fifty- 
]25.  six  pieces ;  and  being  enl irely  drawn 

^  Victory  of  the  by  oxen,  it  was  little  better  than 
Russiiuis.  batteries  of  position,  and  wholly 
unable  to  reply  with  effect  to  tlio  concentrated 
fire  which  tlie  Russian  guns,  all  drawn  by  horses, 
brought  to  boar  on  this  decisive  point  Accord- 
ingly, the  Ottomans  suffered  very  severely  from 
Hie  fire  of  the  Russian  guns,  which  at  length,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred,  were  brought  to  the 
front,  and  were  sending  round  shot  and  canis- 
ter among  their  lines.  The  young  soldiers,  of 
whom  there  were  a  great  number  on  the  Turk- 
ish side,  at  length  began  to  grow  nervous  with 
the  incessant  crash  of  the  branches  above  their 
heads,  as  well  as  the  fearful  chasms  which  the 
shot  made  in  their  own  ranks.  But,  notwith- 
standing this»  they  made  good  the  position  till 
five  o'clock,  when  three  Turkish  caissons  hav- 
ing accidently  exploded  in  the  centre  of  their 
line,  a  sudden  panic  arose,  and  the  whole  army 
fled  in  confusion.  Entangled  in  the  rocks  and 
thickets  among  which  it  was  placed,  the  artil- 
lery could  not  De  brought  off,  and  forty  pieces, 
with  three  mortars,  were  taken  in  the  first 
charge  of  the  victorious  Russians,  who,  with 
loud  shouts,  now  broke  in  on  all  sides,  and 

fursued  the  fugitives  witli  the  utmost  vigor, 
ive  thousand  were  slain  in  the  battle  and  pur- 
suit, fifteen  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  and 

•  ValenUni  ^^^^  ^^n  half  the  fugitives  threw 
420,430;  Die-  away  their  arms,  and  never  were 
bitch's  Dis-      seen  again.      But  the  victory  was 

BiS^^'xli^W  ^7  "^  means  bloodless  to  the  Rus- 
69,  and  373  /  sians;  for  they  hadtolament  the  loss 
Chesney,  291,  oftwo  thousand  five  hundred  killed 
Sf'lJe'^*''*  and  a  thousand  wounded,  chiefly 
'      *  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.* 

Had  Diebitch  been  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  which  had  been  sustained  by  the 
Turks,  or,  even  without  knowing  it,  had  he  pos- 


sessed the  e>iergy  of  Napoleon  or  Paskewitch, 
he  would  have  put  himself  at  the         ... 
head  of  his  reserve,  which  had  not  Measures  of 
been  engaged,  that  very  night>  and  Dlebiich  aft- 
moved  direct  upon  Schumla,  which  Y  the  battle, 
would,  in  that  event,  have  proved 
an  easy  conquest     The  earrison  had  made  a 
sally  during  the  battle,  wliich  had  at  first  been 
attended  with   some  success;   but  it  was  at 
length  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.    It  was  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  that  import-ant  fortress 
would  have  fallen  in  the  first  tumult  of  vic- 
tory; the  more  especially  as  the  garrison,  in 
its   liurried   retreat,   abandoned  some  of  the 
exterior   redoubts,   which    had    proved    such 
serious  impediments   in   the   preceding   cam- 
paign.  But  the  Russian  general,  though  pro- 
foundly versed  in  strategy,  as  his  recent  marcli 
from   the  Danube   evinced,  was  not  equally 
master  of  tactics ;  and,  above  all,  he  was  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  time  in  war, 
and   the  importance   of  the  utmost  vigor  in 
carr^'ing  into  execution  the  able  designs  which 
he  liad  formed.     He  contented  himself,  there- 
fore, with  simply  driving  the  garrison  back  into 
the  inner  works,  and  dispatched  Roth,  . 
on  the  12th,  to  Marash,  in  order  to  inter-        ^* 
oept  the  retreating  Ottomans.     General  Mnta- 
doff,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  fell 
in,  near  that  place,  with  fifteen  hundred  Turk- 
ish cavalry,  who  were  supported  by  the  fire 
of  three  redoubts  constructed  in  18*28.     They 
held  the  post  till  the  arrival   of  the  Russian 
artillery   obliged   them  to  evacuate  it,  which 
they  did  not  do  till  the  greater  part  of  (hem 
had  been  put  to   the  sword.     Their  defense, 
however,  gave  time  for  the  Grand  Vizier  to 
pass  with  six  thousand  horse,  and  he  reached 
Schumla,  by  a  circuitous  route,  on  the  moriting 
of  the  ISlh.     The  infantry,  who  had  been  join- 
ed by  the  troops  left  in  the  lines  before  Pravadi, 
came  in  on  tnat  and  the  succeeding  day,  by 
scrambling  through  the  rocks  and  woods ;  but 
then  appeared  the  magnitude  of  the  ,  .. 
loss  they  had  sustained.  The  Grand  430.432'^  Ann. 
Vizier  could  only  muster  twelve  Hist.  xii.  STsJ 
thousand  foot-soldiers  and  six  thou-  374;  Cheaney, 
sand  horse,  with  twelve  guns — the  bUch'sDis-^^ 
poor  remains  of  forty  thousand  men  patch,  Ann. 
and  fifty -six  guns,  wliich  had  issued  JI'*'-  xi»-  69f 
from  the  place,  in  fine  order,  a  jjg  jjJo''*' 
few  doys  before.*  ' 

This  brilliant  expedition  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  retarded,  out  did  not  sus-  .pg 
peiid,  the  siege  in  Silistria.  By  the  rrop-ess  of 
end  of  j\Iny  all  the  outworks  had  the  seige  of 
been  carried ;  and  on  the  lltli  June  ft^"j?Jf '^  "** 
the  third  parallel  was  completed, 
and  the  fire  of  the  breaching  batteries  was  so 
effective  that  they  completely  silenced  that  of 
the  enemy  opposed  to  them.  On  the  following 
night  the  sap  was  run  up  close  to  the  covered- 
way,  and  mines  were  run  under  to  blow  it  into 
the  ditch.  Still  the  Turks  made  a  most  gallant 
defense,  notwithstanding  the  discouragement 
produced  bv  the  victory  of  Kouleftscha;  and 
at  day-break  on  the  19ih  they  made  a  general 
sortie,  which  was  in  the  outset  attended  with 
such  success  that  the  Russians  were  everywhere 
driven  back  to  their  batteries,  and  the  ground 
lost  was  not  regained  till  noon  on  the  fol-  .  .^ 
lowing  day.    On  the  next  night  the  be- 
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siegers  threw  a  number  of  rockets  into  the  town, 
which, setting  it  on  fire  in  several  places,  diifused 
general  consternation.  The  arrival  of  Diebitch 
at  the  besiegers'  lines,  on  the  next  day,  aug- 
mented their  vigor ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fortres.'i,  seeing  no  chance  of  being  relieved,  be- 
sieged the  governor  with  petitions  for  a  capitu- 
„  lation.  Their  entreaties,  however,  were 
June  SO.  gj^pQiy  refused,  utUl  the  30th  June, when 

a  great  mine  under  the  rampart  having  been  ex- 
ploded, made  a  yawning  breach  in  it,  which  by 
the  concentric  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery  was 
soon  rendered  practicable.  Seeing  further  re- 
sistance hopeless,  the  two  pachas  who  com- 
manded in  the  town  agreed  to  surrender.  The 
troops  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand  laid  down  their  arms. 
There  were  found  on  the  ramparts  two  hundred 
and  thirt3'-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  thirty- 
one  on  board  tne  flotilla  in  the  harbor;  and 
thirty-eight  standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
,  Chesnev  ^ic^"-  The  arm^  inhabitants 
229, 23^;  Die-  "Were  allowed  to  retire,  without 
bitsti's  Dis-  their  weapons,  to  any  place  they 
^icti,  July  8,  chose;  but  none  of  them  availed 
H'ist.' xli?7b  •  themselves  of  the  permission;  and 
Do?.  Hist.;  *  the  Russians  entered  the  fortress 
Holkt,  154,  by  the  breach,  with  colors  flying, 
*^-  on  the  1st  July.* 

So  little  use  had  the  Turks  in  Schumla  made 
123.  of  the  breathing-time  afforded  them 

Description  of  by  the  resistance  of  Silistria,  which 
tha  passes  of  had  stood  thirty-seven  doys  of 
the  BailLan.  ^^^^  trenches,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  when  the  place  fell,  there  were 
Blill  only  18,000  troops  in  that  fortress,  and  the 
eastern  passes  of  the  Balkan,  between  it  and  the 
sea,  were  only  occupied  by  3000  menl  There 
are  twelve  or  fifteen  mountain-paths  over  that 
celebrated  range,  but  only  five  which  deserve 
the  name  of  roads,  or  are  at  all  practicable 
for  carriages  or  artillery.  These  are — the  old 
Roman  road  from  Sophia  to  Tatar-Bazadgik, 
which  is  the  present  way  from  Constantinople 
to  Belgrade  and  Vienna — two  from  Ternova,  oy 
Kusanlik  and  Silemno — and  two  from  Schumla, 
by  Karnabat  and  Aides.  Of  these  the  two  from 
Ijernova  are  the  roost  difficult,  as  they  pass 
over  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  part  of 
the  Balkan  range;  and  that  by  Aidos  is  the 
most  frequented,  as  a  chasm  in  the  hill  renders 
the  ascent  slight  and  coninaratively  easy.  It 
goes  firat  by  the  valley  or  the  Knmtjik,  from 
the  northern  side,  and  crosses  the  ridge  between 
Kouprikios  and  Aidos.  The  mountains  there 
are  not  above  3000  feet  in  height ;  and  the  sum- 
mit-level of  the  road,  which  is  a  very  good  one, 
is  not  above  half  that  height  The  hills  are 
chiefly  conical,  and  generally  clothed  with  oak 
and  beech  trees  of  a  very  large  size ;  the  val- 
leys are  bold,  shut  in  with  steep  precipices^  and 
largely  covered  with  evergreens.  Ihe  abut- 
ments on  the  southern  side,  which  are  higher 
than  those  on  the  northern,  are  chiefly  of  lime- 
stone, terminating  in  walls  of  I'ock  from  fifry  to 
two  hundred  feet  in  height  Numerous  streams 
and  thick  underwood  abound  in  the  northern 
slopes ;  and  owing  to  these  impediments,  the  ele- 
a  ch  45  ^^^^  plateaus  on  the  summit  of  the 
40  ■  \^5U  51*.  mountains  can  not  be  reached  with- 
out very  great  difiiculty.' 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  what  facilities 


for  defense  a  mountain  ridge  of  this  description 

was  calculated  to  afford,  especially       n^ 

to  an  army  possessing  the  numerous  Diebitch's 

and  admirable  marksmen  which  the  prepsraUoM 

Turkish  possessed.     But  the  Grand  5'  !»"■*»« 
\r'  •         ^  •   J]      ..1    .«       •'I       the Bolkaa* 

Vizier,  preoccupied  with  the  idea 

that  Schumla  was  the  real  object  of  attack^ 
and  that  it  would  prove  the  vital  point  in  this, 
as  it  had  done  in  all  preceding  campaigns,  was 
intent  only  on  its  preservation,  ana  neglected 
the  eastern  pass,  although  the  direction  of  the 
enemy's  attack  on  Varna,  Pravadi,  and  Size- 
polis,  clearly  indicated  that  the  serious  attempt 
was  to  be  made  in  that  direction.  The  better  to 
confirm  him  in  his  error,  Diebitch  nosoonerfound 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  disposable  force 
by  the  fall  of  Silistria^  than  he  made  the  most 
ostentatious  show  of  preparation  for  a  grand 
attack  on  Schumla  with  his  whole  forces.  De- 
tachments during  the  day  incessantly  arrived 
in  the  camp  before  that  fortress,  with  bannen 
flying  and  music  playing;  but  in  the  night,  and 
carefully  concealed  by  a  chain  of  outposts,  other 
detachments  of  an  equal  or  larger  amount  do- 
filed  in  silence  to  the  left,  to  reinforce  the  corps 
of  Roth  and  Rndiger,  which  had  entered  the  val> 
ley  of  the  Kamtjik  with  the  view  of  passing  th« 
Balkan  by  the  Aidos  i>ass.  These  precautions 
so  entirely  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  enemy, 
that  while  Roth  and  Rudiger,  with  20,000  men, 
were  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass,  no- 
thing had  been  done  to  defend  it,  i  Diebitcb's 
except  throwing  up  a  few  tri-  Dispatch,  Julj 
fling  intrenchmcnts,  and  station-  ^it  1S29;  Ann. 
in^  8000,  with  12  guns,  at  Kou-  ^^j^J^ill^,. 
prikios,  at  the  foot  of  the  north-  Chesney,  237,' 
cm  slope  of  the  central  ridge  of  338;  VaienUnl, 
the  mountain.*  ^^^* 

llaving  ascertained  that  the  pass  was  still 
in  this  defenseless  state,  Diebitoh  do-  13], 
termined  immediately  to  force  the  Passage  of 
passage.  With  this  view,  having,  '*»J««««>- 
like  Ciesar  in  his  Gallic  campaigns,  given  each 
soldier  four  da3's'  provisions,  and  put  ten  days 
more  in  the  wagons  which  followed  each  regi- 
ment, tlie  march  began  on  the  17  th  ,  .  ,. 
July.  General  Roth,  with  10,000  men,  ^^^"* 
advanced  by  the  searcoost  to  Missivri,  which 
he  reached  after  defeating  small  bodies  of  th« 
enemy  in  several  encounters,  and  he  there  en* 
tered  into  communication  with  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Bourgas.  At  the  same  tim« 
Rudiger,  with  12,000  men,  entered  the  ,  ^ 
valley  of  the  Kamtjik,  carried  the  slight  "^  ^  *•• 
works  erected  there,  threw  a  bridge  over  th« 
stream,  and  moved  against  the  3000  , 
men  stationed  at  Kouprikios.  While  ^ 
some  regiments  advanced  with  music  plnj'ing 
and  colors  flying,  against  the  front  of  the  Turka^ 
a  still  larger  body  turned  their  flank  and  threat- 
ened their  retreat  Instantly,  on  seeing  the  lat- 
ter on  the  heights,  the  Ottomans  took  to  flight, 
leaving  all  their  suns  and  500  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  who  did  not  lose  a  single 
man.  Jso  obstacle  now  remained  to  the  pa^ 
sage  of  the  mountain,  which  they  ascended  and 
crossed  without  further  resistance.  At  the  sum- 
mit the  Russian  troops  obtained  a  view  of  the 
whole  southern  slopes  of  tlie  Balkan,  declining 
in  height  till  they  melted  into  the  plain,  with  the 
Bay  of  Bourffas  lying  embosomed  in  the  wood- 
clod  hills,  which  formed  the  eastern  extremity' 
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pf  the  ridge.  Tarkey  seemed  lost ;  its  mount- 
ain barrier  was  passed,  and  tlie  cheers  of  the 
troops  08  they  reached  tiie  summit  announced 
their  joy  at  having  passed  the  barrier  hitheHo 
deemed  impassable,  and  beholding  the  bay  at 
their  feet  covered  with  their  sails.  Pursuing 
their  march  without  any  further  serious  oppo- 
oition,  the  corps  of  Roth,  on  the  left^  occupied 
.  Bourgae,  ond  entered  into  com- 

July  so!  munication  with  the  garrison  of 

t  Dlebitch's  Sizepolis ;  while  that  of  Rudiger, 
Pj«PJjch,  July  on  the  right,  two  days  after  en- 
mJ  ,U7^7".I1'  tered  Aidos  at  the  southern  foot 


Hist,  xii.73,75; 


Valentini,  434 ;  of  the  mountains,   after  defeat- 
Che«ncy,a39,     me  a  body  of  7000  Turks,  who 
140;Moikt,i58,  gjljgjj^^jj.^^  to  dispute  the' pas- 
sage.^ 
When  the  Grand  Vizier,  at  Schumla,  at  length 
..„  obtained  intelligence  of  what  was 

toMquent  goi°p  forward  on  his  right,  to- 
movoments  of  ward  the  sea,  he  in  haste  detach- 
Uie  Turks  and  g^  ^j^  thousand  men  to  guard  the 
""""'  passes  above  Kouprikios  and  on 
the  Kam^ik,  never  supposing  that  they  could 
have  been  already  won.  But  they  arrived  too 
late,  and  brought  back  the  mournful  intelli- 
gence that  the  mountains  had  been  passed  by 
on  army  which,  with  Oriental  exaggeration, 
was  described  as  more  numerous  than  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  and  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
In  truth,  however,  it  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other;  and  Diebitch's  position,  however 
brilliant  in  appearance,  was  in  reality  fraught 
with  danger.  His  posts  occupied  the  immense 
line  from  Bourgos,  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  Selim- 
no,  in  the  heart  of  Mount  Hiemus,  a  distance 
of  above  eighty  miles,  as  well  as  from  Silistria 
to  Aidos,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty; 
and  such  was  the  dispersion  of  force  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  detachments  on  the 
principal  points  of  these  immense  lines,  that  the 
disposable  force  to  the  south  of  the  Balkan  did 
not  exceed  twenty-one  thousand  men.  In  front 
of  these  were  twenty  thousand  Turks,  who  had 
fallen  back  from  the  passes,  and  been  swelled 
by  the  whole  armed  Mussulman  population  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  retired.  On 
their  right  flank  was  the  Pacha  of  Scodra,  who 
might  ere  long  be  expected  on  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion with  twenty-five  thousand  Arnauts  and 
Albanians;  and  in  their  rear  was  the  Grand 
Vizier  with  eighteen  thousand,  in  the  intrench- 
ed camp  at  Schumla.  Impressed  with  these 
dangcri.  Dicbitch  wisely  halted  at  Aidos,  and 
sent  forward  detachments^  by  the  route  of 
Kai*nabat  and  Kazan,  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  General  Krasowsky,  who  command- 
ed the  blockading  force  before  Scliumla.  This 
was  effected  without  difficulty,  but  still  the 
situation  of  the  Russian  general  was  full  of 
danger,  and  it  was  evident  there  was  no  mid- 
dle course  between  dictating  a  glorious  peace 
or  total  ruin.  Like  Kapoleon  at  Moscow,  or  at 
Vienna  after  Aspern,  ho  had  got  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  first  step  in  retreat  was  the 
oommencement  of  ruin ;  and  such  was  the  anxi- 
ety felt  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  subject,  that  the 
tChesney  241  ^"P®")''  ordered  a  fresh  levy  of 
U3 ;  Valentini,'  ©0,000  men  in  his  dominionei,  and 
438, 433;  Ann.'  contracted  a  loan  of  42,000,000 
Ilht.  xU.  303,  florins (£2,000,000)  in  Holland,  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.' 


In  these  critical  eircamstanees,  the   resolu* 
tion  and  firmness  of  General  Diebitch 
triumphed  over  all  obstacle^  ond,  by  succwisftil 
concealing  the  weakness  of  his  posi-  attack  on 
tion,  extricated  him  from  its  real  dan-  th«  Turks 
gers,  and  brought  about  a  glorious  ^ul'^u"**' 
peace.    A  considerably  body  of  Turks 
nad  collected  at  Sliwno,  a  town  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Balkan,  and  from  whence  a  flank 
attack  might  bo  made  on  the  Russian  line  of 
conmiunicfAion,  in  the  advance  from  Aidos  to 
Adrianople.      He  resolved    accordingly,   after 
giving  his  troops  ten  days'  rest  at  the  former 
place,  during  wuich  he  lia'd  opened  hiscommuni* 
cations  with  Krasowsky,  to  recommence  his  for- 
ward movement  by  an  attack  on  this  body  of 
the  enemy,  which  waa  seven  thousand  strong. 
The  attack  took  place  on  the  11th  Au- 
gust, and  was  conducted  with  such  se-     °^' 
creey  and  skill  that  it  proved  a  complete  sur- 
prise.   Though  intrenched,  according  to  their 
usual  custom,  the  Turks,  who  were  taken  un- 
awares, made   scarcely  any   resistance.    The 
whole  took  to  flight  and   dispersed,  leaving 
their  guns,  nine  in  number,  in  tiie  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who  entered  Sliwno  next  day,  amidst 
the  cneers  of  an  immense  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, and  preceded  by  the  Greek  i  valentini,  439, 
clergy,  with  the  Cross  in   their  440;  Ann.  Hist, 
hands,   who  offered  the   victors  rji'iff^v.^^^ 
bread  and  8alt»  and  testified  the  pafci^Aug.  15^ 
utmost  joy    at   being   delivered  1S2»  *  An.  Uiti. 
from  their  oppressors.*  ***• "®»  80. 

This  success  was  of  great  importance  to  Die- 
bitch,  for  it  entirely  cleared  his  j^^ 
right  flank  on  the  march  to  Adri-  Advance  upon 
anople,  made  him  master  of  the  Adrianople, 
chief  central  passes  over  the  Bal-  *"**  **■  ^^ 
kan,  and  opened  the  direct  com- 
munication with  Krasowsky  before  Schumla. 
The  extreme  left  of  the  Russian  army,  under 
Roth,  soon  after  made  several  important  ac' 
quisitions  on  the  shores  of  the  BlacK  Sea.  By 
these  means  the  communication  with  the  fleet, 
and  all  the  supplies  which  it  bore,  was  render- 
ed secure.  The  Turkish  army,  twenty  thou- 
sand strong,  deceived  by  the  'exaggerated  re- 
ports which  had  been  spread  of  Diebitch's 
force,  retired  to  the  ridge  of  low  hills,  twenty- 
five  miles  in  front  of  Constantinople,  which  had 
so  often  in  ancient  times  servea  as  a  barrier 
against  the  northern  barbarians.  Encouraged 
by  these  circumstances,  the  Russian  general  de- 
termined on  advancing  to  Adrianople.  After 
giving  his  troops  a  day's  rest  accordingly  at 
jamboli,  he  advanced  by  forced  marches  down 
the  course  of  the  river  Tomalia  toward  that 
city.  Neither  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
shone  forth  with  uncommon  brilliancy,  nor  the 
length  of  the  marches,  generally  twenty  miles 
a  day,  nor  the  rugi^ed  nature  of  the  roads, 
which  were  far  worse  than  those  over  the  Bal- 
kan, could  retard  the  progress  of  the  troops.  On 
they  pressed  with  ceaseless  vigor,  aninratcd  to 
tlie  highest  degree  by  the  proppect  of  their  ap- 
proaching conquest.  When  the  guns  stuck  fast^ 
or  the  horses  were  unable  to  drag  them  up  the 
ascents,  the  soldiers  harnessed  themselves  in, 
and  got  them  through,  in  which  they  were 
joyfully  assisted  by  the  peasants  of  the  country, 
who  beheld  with  transport,  after  an  absence  of 
four  hundred  years,  the  standards  of  the  Cross 
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-waving  in  their  valleys.  A  word  from  Die- 
bitch  would  have  excited  a  general  inBurrec- 
tion  against  the  Ottomans ;  but,  guided  by  the 
humane  ordera  of  the  Emperor,  he  restruiued 
itk  and  approached  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire,  attended  only  by  a  joyful  and 
Aug.  19.  fj.i^ndly  crowd.  Ten  thousand  Turks 
made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  it  was  but  a 
show;  a  capitulation  was  entered  into,  by 
which  the  soldiers  gave  up  their  arms  and 
artillery,  consisting  of  fifty-six  guns,  and  the 
armed  inhabitants  returned  to  their  homes. 
Next  day  the  magistrates  brought  the  keys  of 
the  city,  which  they  laid  at  Diebitch's  feet;  the 
people  rushed  in  crowds  to  meet  their  deliver- 
ers; the  Russian  general  passed  the  gates  of 
the  town  in  triumph,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  palace,  recently  prepared  for  Sultan  Mah- 
moud ;  and  the  entry  of  the  Mus- 

niil2lf)!?*A«„   covites  into  the  ancient  capital 
DUpatcti,  Aug.      -.1.1         J..  tt 

90, 1839;  Ann.  of  their  hereditary  enemies  "re- 
Hist.  xil.  81;  sembled,"  says  Diebitch,  "rather 
Doc.  Hist  ;Val.  ^  popular  fSte,  than  the  military 
conquest  of  a  hostile  capital"^ 

The  better  to  auement  the  report  of  the  mag** 
._  nitudo  of  his  forces,  and  keep  up  the 
Bztended  prestige  of  their  invincibility,  as  well 
]»osiUoiiaof  as  to  provide  them  with  the  means 
the  Rua-  ^f  subsistence,  the  Russian  general, 
Bians.  after  this  splendid  success,  made  a 

great  dispersion  of  his  forces.  Like  Napoleon, 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  with  similar  buc- 
cess,  he  spread  them  out  from  the  centre  at 
Adrianople  like  a  fan,  in  every  direction. 
While  the  advanced  guards  of  tlie  centre  were 
pushed  on  the  high  road  to  Constantinople  as 
far  as  Loule-Bourga^  only  eighty  miles  from 
the  capital,  tlie  left  wing,  under  Rudi- 

^^''  '  ger,  advanced  and  took  Midiah,  within 
sixty-five  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
phorua^  where  it  entered  into  communication 
with  Admiral  6reig*8  squadron ;  and  the  right, 
under  General  Sicorro,  moved  forward  by  Tra- 
janopolis  on  Enos,  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
it  reached  on  the  aame  day,  and  met  the  fieet 
of  Admiral  Heiden,  which  was  at  anchor,  ex- 
pecting them  in  the  bay.  At  the  same  time 
ferasowsky,  by  repeated  attacks,  so  imposed 
upon  the  garrison  of  Schumln,  that^  so  far  from 
thinking  of  disquieting  these  movements,  they 
deemed  themselves  fortunate  to  be  able  to  pre- 
serve their  own  redoubts.  Thus  the  Russian 
army  extended  its  mighty  arms  from  the  Euxiuo 
to  toe  Mediterranean,  across  the  entire  breadth 
of  Turkey,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  and  was  supported  by  a  powerful  fieet 
at  the  extremity  of  either  fiank;  while  at  the 
same  time  its  reserve  blockaded  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  in  Schumla,  and  its  advahced  guard 
menaced  Constantinople.  But  the  strength  of 
their  army  was  not  equal  to  so  great  an  ex- 
pansion 01  its  force,  and  in  reality  it  was  on  the 
9  Checney,  verge  of  the  most  terrible  catastro- 
243,  346  : '  plie.  In  the  middle  of  September, 
2»  Arai'e"  ^^  ^^^^^  under  Diebitch  at  Adria- 
Scpt  l?!*'  noplo  did  not  exceod  Jifieen  thovsand 
]&&;  Ann*  men;  and  a  British  otiicor,  who  suw 
Hist.  xiL  them  all  mustered  for  a  grand  review 
Hisi  397  **°  ^^^  November,  has  recorded,  in 
999;  i^aleii'  his  interesting  work  on  the  campaign, 
tlni, 441,  "that  there  were  scarcely  thirteen 
^^'  tbousaDdmenofallarmsia  the  field.'*' 


Immense  was  the  impression  produced  by 
these  decisive  events,  both  at  Con-  ise. 
stantinople  and  over  Europe.  The  Unbounded 
terror  in  the  Turkish  capital  was  ex-  j!j""  ^^ 
treme;  for  the  Christians  appre-  noplc'uo' 
bended  an  immediate  massacre  from  don,  and 
the  infuriated  Mussulmans^  and  the  ^^onna- 
latter  were  not  less  apprehensive  of  extermina- 
tion from  tiie  avenging  swords  of  the  victorious 
Muscovites.  The  Sultan  was  besieged  at  on« 
time  by  deputations  from  the  violent  Ottomans, 
urging  the  immediate  arming  of  all  the  foHowera 
of  the  Prophet,  and  the  most  severe  measures 
against  the  Christians;  at  another,  with  the 
most  ui^ent  entreaties  from  the  latter,  sup- 
ported by  the  earnest  representations  of  the 
embassadors  of  the  Western  powers,  to  3'i('1d  to 
necessity,  and  avert  the  threatening  dangers  bj 
an  immediate  concession  of  the  demands  of 
Russia.  The  English  embassador.  Sir  Robert 
Gordon,  and  the  Austrian,  were  in  an  especial 
manner  active  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation,  by  moderating  the  demands  of 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  overcoming  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Sultan  on  Uie  other.  It  is  no 
wonder  they  were  so ;  for  the  statesmen  at  tho 
head  of  botn  countries,  tho  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Prince  Metternicli,  were  equally  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  destruction 
of  the  balance  of  power  which  would  result 
from  the  conquest  of  Turkey.  A  secret  con- 
vention had  been  entered  into  between  them, 
to  avert  such  a  catastrophe  by  force  of  arms; 
and  the  English  admiral  in  the  Mediterranean 
had  orders,  if  tho  Russian  proved  obdurate,  to 
attack  the  fieet  of  Admiral  lleiden  in  the  Groek 
waters,  and  conduct  it  as  a  pledge  to  MaltiL 
The  efforts  of  these  able  diplomatists,  joined  to 
the  C2mggerated  reports  of  Diebitch's  force^ 
who  was  represented  as  being  at  the  gates  of 
the  capital  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
at  length  overcame  the  firmness  of  i  Ann.  Hist. 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  and,  with  tears  zii.  400,401; 
in  his  eyes,  he  agreed  to  the  Tbeatv  34*5^24?' 
OF  Adbianofle,  one  of  the  most  glo-  f^^l^^  j^^^ 
rious  in  the  Russian,  one  of  the  most  lb2i),  2m, 
disastrous  in  tho  Turkish,  annals.'     ^'^* 

By  this  celebrated  treaty  tlie  Emperor  of 


Russia  restored  to  tho  Sublime  Porte 


13 


the  two  principalities  of  Wallachia  Treaty  of 
and  Moldavia,  and  all  the  places  in  Adrianople. 
Bulgaria  and  Roumelia  conquered  P^'  ^^' 
by  his  arms,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  which  were  re- 
served to  Russia.  AU  conquests  in  Asia  Minor 
were  in  like  manner  restored  to  Turkey,  with 
tho  exception  of  the  fortresses  of  Anapa,  Poll, 
Akhalzikh,  Alzkow,  and  Akhalkalaki,  whicli, 
with  a  considerable  territory  round  them,  were 
ceded  to  Russia,  and,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  constituted  most  important  acquisitions. 
All  the  privileges  and  immunities  secured  by 
tiio  former  treaties  (those  of  Ackerman,  Bu- 
charest^  and  Kainardji),  os  well  as  the  conven- 
tions relative  to  Servia,  were  ratified  in  their 
fullest  extent  by  articles  6  and  6.  An  entire 
and  unqualified  amnesty  was  provided  for  aU 
political  offenders  in  every  part  of  tlie  Turkish 
dominions.  The  passage  of  the  Dardanelles 
was  declared  open  to  all  Russian  merchant  ves- 
sels, as  well  as  those  of  all  vessels  at  peace  with 
the  Sublime  Porte,  with  all  guarantees  requisite 
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to  secure  to  Russia  the  undisturbed  navigation 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  indenmity  to  be  awarded 
to  Russian  subjects  complaining  of  arbitrary 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  government  was 
Used  at  1,500,000  Dutcli  ducats,  or  £750,000, 
payable  in  eighteen  months ;  and  that  to  the 
,  #p_g_.y  Russian  government,  for  the  expenses 
Sept.  14,*  o^  the  "war,  at  10,000,000  ducats,  or 
1829 ;  Ann.  about  £5.000,000  sterling.  The  cvac- 
£4*98*  A  "*tJ**'*  ®^  *^*®  Turkish  territories  was 
Reg.  l'829,  to  t®^^®  place  progressively  as  the 
475;  Pub-'   indemnity  was  discharged,  and  not 

lieDocu*  to  be  completed  till  it  was  entirely 
menu.  •11'^  "^ 

paid  up.* 

Another  convention,  signed  the  same  day,  of 
still  greater  eventual  importance, 
Convention  re-  determined  the  respective  rights  of 
gurtiing  Walla-  the  parties  to  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
eblaandMolda-  davia.  It  provided  that  the  hos- 
^**'  podars  of  tliese  provinces  should 

be  elected  for  life,  and  not^  as  heretofore,  for 
seven  years ;  that  the  pachas  and  officers  of  the 
Porte  in  the  adjoining  provinces  were  not  to  be 
At  liberty  to  intermingle  in  any  respect  in  their 
concerns;  that  the  middle  of  the  Danube  was 
to  be  the  boundary  between  them  to  the  junc- 
tion of  that  river  with  the  Pnith ;  and,  "  the 
better  to  secure  the  future  inviolability  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  the  Sublime  rorto  en- 
gaged not  to  maintain  any  fortified  post  or  any 
ifiunUman  establUhnient  oti  the  north  of  the 
Danube;  that  the  towns  situated  on  the  left 
batik,  including  Giurgevo,  should  be  restored 
to  Wallachia,  and  their  fortifications  never  re- 
stored; nnd  all  Mussulmans  holding  poHsossions 
oti^tho  left  bank  were  to  bo  bound  to  sell  them 
to  the  natives  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months. 
The  govennent  of  the  hospodars  was  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  Turkey ;  and  they  were 
to  be  liberated  from  the  quota  of  provisions 
they  had  hitherto  been  bound  to  lurnisli  to 
Constantinople  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Dan- 
nbe.  They  were  to  be  occupied  by  the  Russian 
troops  till  the  indemnity  was  fully  paid  up^  for 
which  ten  years  were  allotccd;  and 
sip?"l4?\8£5;  to  be  relieved  of  all  tribute  to 
Ann  Hiiit.  xii!  the  Porte  during  their  occupation, 

99»  100 ;  Ann.  and  for  two  3'ears  after  it  had 
Beg.  1829,461.  ^^^^^„,  -^ 

Before  this  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Emper- 
]2Q         or  of  Russ^ia,  the  negotiations  were 
Irmption  of  on  the  point  of  being  broken  off  by 
tbo  Pacha  of  n  rudo  third  party,  who  threatened 
******"•  to  intervene  uetween  the  contract- 

ing parties.  This  was  no  other  than  the  Pacha 
of  Scodra,  who,  in  the  end  of  September,  ap- 
peared at  Philippoli  with  twenty-live  thousand 
men,  and  declared  his  intention  of  breaking  off 
the  proposed  peace.  It  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived what  alarm  this  extraordinary  and  un- 
expected apparition  occasioned  to  the  Russian 
eommander-in-ehief.  He  instantly  ordered  Gen- 
eral Geismar  to  hasten  with  all  the  troops  lie 
eould  collect  from  Wallachia,  and  General  Kis- 
■elef  to  come  from  the  blockade  of  Schumla  to 
Join  the  army  at  Adrianoplo.  Geismar,  with 
twelve  thousand  men,  made  his  way  across  the 
Danube,  and  getting  through  the  pass  of  Anat- 
ca,  in  the  Balkan,  lie  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  rear  of  the  pacha  near  Sophia.  The  latter, 
however,  continued  to  advance,  declaring  that 
he  would  be  in  Adrianople  in  eight  days ;  and 


he  had  already  got  to  Ilermanli,  half-way  from 
Philippoli  to  that  city,  when  he  was  meti>y  the 
messengers  of  the  Sultan  with  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  This  stopped  his  singular  hostile 
movement,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  poeition  he 
occupied  before  it  commenced.  But  it  revealed 
the  dangerous  position  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
depth  of  the  aoyss  from  which  they  had  been 
rescued  by  the  fortunate  audacity  of  Diebiteh, 
and  the  want  of  co-operation  in  the  Tuikish 
commanders;  for  if  the  pacha  had  advanced  a 
month  sooner,  nothing  could  have  saved  the 
Russians  from  a  disaster  similar  to  the  Moscow 
retreat    The  truth  was,  he  belonged  to  the  old 

{)ai*ty  of  the  Janizaries;  and  his  object  was  to 
lang  back  till  the  necessities  of  the  Sultan  en- 
abled him  to  make  terms  for  the  ,  ^^^  uj^j 
restoration  of  that  body  with  his  xii.  4t6, 407; 
sovereign,  and  he  lost  his  opportu-  Cheeney,  24fi, 
nity  by  delaying  too  long.*  ^^^• 

The  contest  of  Greece  became  a  matter  of 
such  secondary  importance,  after  its  j^q 
independence  was  secured  by  the  con-  Afiairs* of 
vcntion  of  6th  July,  1827,  and  the  bat-  Grwce  in 
tie  of  Navnrino,  and  when  the  Russians  *^*^" 
and  Turks  were  dealing  such  weighty  blows  to 
each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  that, 
a  few  words  will  suffice  to  give  a  summary  of 
ite  progress  during  the  years  1828  and  1829. 
Threatened  with  a  formidable  invasion  from 
the  north,  and  with  their  navy  mined,  and 
Egypt  cut  off  from  sending  its  formidable  suc- 
cors, the  Ottomans  were  in  no  condition  to  re- 
sume offensive  operations.  But  as  Ibrahim 
Pacha  had  received  positive  orders  from  the 
Sultan  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
ho  refused  to  quit  his  hold  of  Navarino,  and  the 
other  fortresses  in  his  possession  in  the  Morea, 
an  expedition  was  sent  from  France,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  Government,  to  com- 
pel him  to  evacuate  them.  It  consisted  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Maison,  and  landed  in  the  Morea  on 
the  25th  August,  1828.  They  were  re- 
ceived  with  transports  by  the  Greeks,  *" 
who  had  been  informed  by  the  President,  Capo 
d'Istria,  that  they  came  to  complete  their  de- 
liverance. Ibrahim  was  in  no  condition  to  re- 
sist so  formidable  a  mediator;  and  accordingly, 
a  convention  was  concluded  on  the  Vth  ^ 
September,  in  virtue  of  which  the  whole  ^^  '  ' 
Egyptian  troops  were  embarked,  nnd  conveyed 
to  Alexandria,  in  English  and  French  vessels. 
The  Turkish  garrison  in  Navarino  and  Modon 
made  some  show  of  resistance,  but  it  was  Eoon 
overcome,  and  the  places  surrendered  to  the 
English  sea  forces  and  the  French  troops;  while 
the  castle  of  the  Morea,  which  stood  a  siege, 
was  speedily  reduced  by  the  scientific  skill  of 
the  French  engineers.  Before  the  end  of  au- 
tumn, the  "whole  of  the  Morea  was  eleai-ed  of 
the  Ottomans;  but  it  was  not  deemed  expedient 
to  push  the  conquest  of  the  Allies  further  at  that 
time,  as  it  was  not  then  determined 
whether  more  than  the  Morea  should  ^^  JJj  ^ij; 
form  part  of  the  infant  state.'  '   *  * 

Relieved,   however,    of   the   enormous  load 
which  had  so  long  oppressed  them,  and       .4. 
against  whioh  they  had  so  heroically  Progrras  «r 
struggled,  the  Greeks  soon   showed  the  Greeka 
that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  re-  *"  *^^* 
cover  their  independence  withont  external  aid. 
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When  the  disciplined  battalions  of  Egypt  were 
-withdrawn,  they  had  uo  difficulty  in  making 
head  against  their  Ottoman  enemies.  Candia 
was,  after  a  severe  struggle,  almost  entirely  re- 
covered by  the  Christians,  and  the  Turks  shut 
up  in  Canea  and  a  few  other  strongholds.  An 
expedition  under  Colonel  Fabvier  against  Chios 
&iled;  but  a  nest  of  pirates  in  Carabuso,  the 
refuge  of  that  species  of  malefactors  ever  shice 
the  days  of  Poinpey,  was  rooted  out  by  the 
Brttisli  fleet  The  appointment  of  Count  Capo 
d'Istria  to  the  presidency  of  the  state  had  a 
surprising  effect  in  stilling  the  internal  discord 
which  had  so  long  paralyzed  its  strength;  for 
it  was  known  that  he  was  supported  by  the 
influence  of  Russia,  and  it  seemed  hopeless  to 
struggle  against  such  a  power.  Chief  after 
chief  sent  in  their  adhesion  lo  the  new  govern- 
ment; and  so  much  was  the  military  strength 
of  tiie  state  increased  by  this  unanimity,  that 
the  government  was  enabled  to  undertnKe  and 
carry  througli  with  success  several  enterprises 
whi'jh  materially  enlarged  its  bounds.  Ten 
thousand  Turks  were  still  in  Attica,  which  for- 
bade any  attempt  to  regain  that  province,  but 
in  Western  Greece  the  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  uninterrupted.  Deeming  them  sup- 
ported by  the  French  army,  the  Ottomans  con- 
eide.'ed  it  hopeless  to  attempt  any  resistance. 
Salona.  with  its  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men, 
capitulate.l ;  Lepanto  and  Anatolicon  followed 
the  example;  and  at  length  the  standards  of 
thi^  Crojs  again  waved  on  the  blood-stained 
ramparts  of  Missolonghi.  An  invasion  of  five 
thousand  Albanians  was  repulsed,  and 
^^  '  '  the  invaders  compelled  to  capitulate  to 
the  Greeks  at  Pietra,  and  all  the  Turkish  gar- 
risons in  that  quarter  were  withdrawn.  The 
families  which  had  withdrawn  from  the  Morea 
to  the  shelter  of  the  islands  returned,  aftt^r  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Egyptians,  in  such  numbers 
that  the  sounds  of  industry  and  the  voice  of 
gladness  were  again  heard  in  tiie  land.  Finally, 
the  revenue  of  the  state  was  so  much  increased 
with  its  altered  fortunes,  that  Capo  d*lstria 
was  able  to  announce  to  the  legislature,  assem- 
bled at  Argos  on  the  13th  July,  that  the  ways 
and  means  were  equal  to  the  expenditure, 
each  amounting  to  25,000,000  Turkish  piastres, 
or  £700,000.  In  the  receipts,  however,  were 
included  a  loan  of  8,000,000  piastres  from 
1  j^n^  HUt.  France,  and  one  of  4.000,000  from 
xi.  499.  4i3,  Russia,  being  just  half  of  the  entire 
xjl.427,429.  revenue.* 

The  limits  of  Greece  were  fixed  by  n  proto- 
col, signed  by  the  plenipotentia- 
Convenllon  rio*  of  Russia,  England,  and  France, 
orMareii23,  at  London,  on  March  22,  1829,  to 
182J,  regard-  which  Russia  and  Turkey  gave  their 
JJf  Gr^r  adhesion  by  article  lOof  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople.  By  this  treaty  Greece 
was  to  inclnde  the  whole  mainland  of  Turkey  to 
the  south  of  a  line  from  Arta  in  the  Adriatic  to 
Volo  in  the  Arohipelago.  It  was  to  embrace 
also  the  whole  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Cyclades,  with  Euboea 
or  Ne^ropont,  bnt  neither  Candia  nor  Cyprus. 
The  islands  embraced  in  these  limits  contained 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  souls, 
of  which  only  two  thousand  were  even  then 
to  be  found  m  the  unhappy  Chios,  instead  of 
it«  former  population  of  eighty-five  thousand ; 


and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  state  were 
abotit  six  hundred  thousand.  Greece  was  to 
remain  tributary  to  Turkey,  and  to  pay  an  an- 
nual sum  of  1,500,000  piastres  (£100,000),  but 
it  was  to  be  governed  entirely  by  its  own  ia- 
habitants  and  laws;  and  the  infant  nation  was 
placed  under  the  guarantee  of  Russia,  France, 
and  England.  The  state  was  to  be  monarchical, 
but  no  sovereign  was  to  be  placed  on  the  throne 
belonging  to  the  reigning  families  of  any  of  the 
powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of  July  6,  1827  ; 
a  complete  amnesty  was  to  be  proclaimed  by 
the  Porte  in  favor  of  all  persons,  without  ex- 
ception, w'  o  had  been  concerned  in  the  Greek 
revolution  ;  and  a  year  was  to  be  accorded  re- 
ciprocally to  the  Greeks  to  sell  their  property 
in  Turkey,  and  the  Turks  to  dispose  of  their 
property  in  Greece.  The  limits  thus  assigned 
were  subsequently  contracted,  and  the  line 
drawn  on  the  continent,  not  from  Vo!o  to  Arta, 
but  from  Arta  to  Cape  Annyro,  in  the  gulf  of 
Volo,  in  consideration  of  which  the  tribute  was 
remitted,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porto  en- 
tirely excluded.  These  limits  included  Misso- 
longhi ond  Thessaly,  but  they  ex-  i  Trnaty, 
eluded  Ipsara,  Chios,  and  Samos,  and  March  23, 
left  the  beautiful  i.dands  of  Crete  and  }829 ;  Ann. 
Cyprus  to  languish  still  under  the  {{J-^ito!* 
tyrannical  government  of  the  Otto-  Ann.  Rejc. 
mans.*  l»2%  231. 

There  were  extraordinary  difiiculties  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  .^^ 

the  Greek  question,  in  consequence  Reflections  un 
of  the  jealousies  of  the  powers  this  conveii- 
which  had  signed  the  treoty  of  ^^®"' 
6th  July;  and  this  must  always  be  taken  into 
account,  in  considering  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  statesmen  who  were  parties  to  its  arrange- 
ment. But  considered  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  humanity,  or  European  inde- 
pendence, there  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
committed  than  in  making  the  limits  of  Greece 
so  contracted.  Mature  had  pointed  out  what 
they  should  have  been ;  they  should  have  em- 
braced the  whole  countries  where  the  Greek 
race  was  still  predominant.  A  line  drawn  from 
Cattaro  on  tlie  Adriatic  to  Salonica  on  the 
iEgcan,  would  have  included  this  region  ;  leav- 
ing out  Bervioy  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  the  Traiia> 
Danubian  pi\>vinees,  where,  though  hostility  to 
the  Mussulmans  is  as  strong,  difterent  races  of 
northern  conquerors  have  settled,  and  greatly 
preponderate  over  the  original  inhabitants. 
Above  ail,  the  whole  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
including  Candia,  Cyprus,  Samos,  Mitylene,Lem- 
nos,  Tenedos,  and  Ipsara,  should  have  been  in-* 
eluded  in  the  limits  of  the  new  state.  In  a  king« 
dom  so  constituted,  the  maritime  and  commer« 
cial  interest  would  have  been  predominant; 
and  in  such  a  community  it  need  not  bo  said 
with  whom  the  real  alliance  of  people  as  well 
as  government  would  have  been  formed.  Pri- 
vate interest,  identity  of  feelings  and  pursuits, 
would  have  made  both  lean  on  England.  Con- 
stituted as  the  Greek  state  actually  was  by  the 
convention  of  22d  March,  it  of  necessity  looked 
to  Russia.  Too  weak  for  independence,  too  large 
for  neglect,  it  presented  a  tempting  prize  to  Mus- 
covite ambition,  to  the  government  of  which, 
from  identity  of  religion,  tlie  jieople  on  the  main- 
land at  least  were  naturally  inclined.  It  was  a 
great  thing,  doubUesSyfor  the  interest  of  human- 
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ity,  to  have  rescued  even  a  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tiana in  Turkey  from  tlie  Ottoman  gripe,  and 
heroic  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  secure  their  iiide- 
pendenee  well  deserved  such  n  reward ;  but  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  and  witli  reference  to 
the  interests  of  Europe,  it  lias  been  detrimental 
rather  than  the  reverse.  It  has  weakened  the 
Mussulman  barrier  against  Russia^  and  not  ere- 
ated  a  Christian  one.  Such  lias  been  the  conse- 
quence of  doing  things  by  halves — of  not  re 
gardincr,  in  prospective  arrangements,  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  human  affairs,  and  seeking  to 
prop  up  existing  influences,  without  seeing  that 
the  time  has  come  when  tliey  must  bo  swept 
away.  The  alarm  now  so  generally,  and  with  so 
mucli  reason,  felt  in  Europe  nt  Russian  predom- 
inance in  the  East,  would  have  been  avoided,  if 
the  obvious  step  of  establishing  Greece  on  a  re- 
spectable and  efficient  footing  had  been  adopt- 
ed, after  the  opportunity  of  entirely  restoring  a 
Christian  monarchy  at  Constantinople  had  been 
lost. 

What  is  the  circumstance  which  has  now 
rendered  the  Eastern  question  so  complicat-ed, 
has  caused  the  Western  powers  to  make  such 
vast  efforts  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Rus- 
sia, and  brought  France  and  England  for  the 
first  time  in  Iiistory  into  a  sincere  and  generous 
alliance?  It  is  not  merely  the  strength  of  Rus- 
sia, great  as  it  imdoubtedly  is,  and  formidable 
in  every  respect  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It 
is  the  weakness  of  Turkey  which  is  the  real 
difficulty ;  and  that  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  its  European  dominions,  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  indolent  Mussulmans,  with  the 
tlie  sword  in  their  hands,  have  obtained  by 
wielding  it  the  dominion  over  seven  millions 
and  a  half  of  Christians,  who  hold  the  plow, 
the  loom,  and  the  sail  in  their  grasp.  All  the 
military  strength  of  the  state  is  vested  in  the 
brave,  barbarous  and  tyrannical  minority ;  all 
the  civil  resources,  nearly  all  the  knowledge 
and  industry  of  the  community,  in  the  unarmed 
and  pacific,  but  querulous  majority.  How  is 
such  a  state  of  things  to  be  long  kept  up  in  the 
finest  portion  of  Europe,  and  in  whicn,  from 
extcndmg  intercourse  with  the  Western  powers, 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  civilization  are  every 
day  more  widely  spread,  ond  their  blessings 
more  generally  appreciated?  The  thing  is  evi- 
dently impossible ;  and  if  any  doubt  could  ex- 
ist upon  it,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  fact 
that  the  Mussulman  race  is  everywhere  declin- 
ing, the  Christian  is  every  where  increasing ; 
and  that  while  the  former  is  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  proud  and  lazy  inhabitants  of  towns,  the 
latter  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  robust 
cultivators  of  the  eountr}\  Yet  how  is  this 
anomalous  and  perilous  state  of  things  to  be 
terminated,  when  the  Ottomans  are  in  possession 
o^the  government,  and  form  the  war  caste  and 
military  strength  of  the  state,  and  it  is  mth 
them  that  the  Western  powers  are  in  olliance, 
and  whose  dominion  their  national  faith  is 
bound  to  uphold  ? 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  said  to  Sir  G.  II.  Sey- 
mour, the  English  embassador  at  5St 
Remsrkoble    Petersburg,  on  February  22,  1853: 
words  of  the  '*  There  are  several  things  which  I 
^»np«ror        never  will  tolerate:    I  will  not  tol- 

tliis  Bu^ect!  ^***^  ^^^  permanent  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Russians;  and 


it  shall  never  be  held  by  the  English,  French, 
or  any  other  great  nation.  Again,  I  will  nev- 
er permit  any  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire^  or  such  an  extension  of 
Greece  as  lootdd  render  her  a  povaerful  state :  still 
less  will  I  permit  the  breaking  up  of  Turkey  into 
little  republics,  asylums  for  the  Kossuths  and 
Mazziuis,  and  other  revolutionists  of  Europe. 
Rather  than  submit  to  any  of  these  arrange- 
ments, I  would  i;ro  to  war,  and  as  long  as  I  have 
a  man  or  a  musket.  I  would  carry  it  on.'*^  These 
memorable  words  nt  once  accuse  the  i  sir  g  H 
post  policy, and  throw  a  steady  light  Seymour  to 
on  the  future  course  which  should  L""!  John 
be  pursued  by  tiie  Western  powers  2^*1653^*^**' 
on  the  Turkish  question.  All  adroit  Times,  ' 
that  A  barrier  mubt  be  erected  against  March  19, 
Russia;  the  only  question  is,  Ilow  is  ^^*** 
that  barrier  to  i>o  constructed?  The  Czar  has 
taught  us  how  that  is  to  be  done,  for  he  has 
told  us  what  ho  will  spend  his  last  man  and 
musket  to  piwent.  It  is  evident  that  what  he 
would  spend  his  hivt  shilling  and  musket  to  pre- 
vent, the  rest  of  l.:no]ie  should  spend  their  last 
shilling  and  musket,  to  cMcct ;  and  this  cnn  only 
be  done  by  restoriiij;  the  liyzantine  Empire  in 
Europe,  under  the  rule  of  a  Christian  govern- 
nicnt,  or  a  govcrnnieiit  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  Christians  nre  efrectually  secured,  with  the 
guarantee  of  Enplaiid,  Franco,  and  Austria. 
This,  however,  is  the  remote  and  tUtitnate  reault: 
the  one  thing  needful  in  the  mean  time  is  to 
rescue  the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  wither- 
ing grasp  of  Ku.sia:  not  less  inimical  to  real 
Christianity  than  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
Mussulman. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
Turkish  empire  within  the  last  .^^ 

thirty  yeare,  since  the  period  to  What  of  the  bI- 
which  the  preceding  history  re-  leged  regencra- 
fers;  and  great  are  the  expecta-  t^o"  of  Turkey? 
tions  formed  by  a  certain  class  of  politicisns  of 
the  social  and  political  improvement  of  its  in- 
habitants and  institutions  uy  the  intermixture 
of  European  ideas.  Experience  has  not  yet  en- 
abled us  to  determine  whether  these  anticipa- 
tions are  well  founded,  and  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  give  any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject. 
It  is  doubtless  possible  to  give  to  Asiatic  troops 
and  police  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  Euro- 
pean, and  that  is  wnat  hns  taken  place  in  Hin- 
dostan,  Egypt,  ond  Russia;  and  b}*  working  out 
the  resources  of  Asiatic  wealth  by  the  machin- 
ery of  European  civilization,  a  great  degree  of 
temporary  power  and  vigor  may  be  given  to  a 
state.  W^hether  it  is  feasible  to  unite  with  it, 
in  like  manner,  the  institutions  and  habits  of  a 
different  race  and  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
whether  it  is  possible  to  erect  the  fabiic  of  Eu- 
ropean freedom  on  the  basis  of  Asiatic  servi- 
tude, is  a  question  not  yet  determined  ;  but  on 
which  it  can  only  be  suid,  that,  if  it  does  take 
place,  it  will  be  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
six  hundred  millions  of  men  during  six  thou- 
sand years. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  that  astute  but  cease-         j^^ 
lessly  encroaching  policy  which  has  Astute  policy 
so  long  characterized  the  court  of  of  Russia  in 

St  Petersburg.      They  disclaimed  ^^fJiZ^L^^ 
,,.,  /•x"'i     -r  !•         Adrianople. 

all  idea  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  the  war;  bot 
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they  dosed  it  by  requiring  the  cession  of  a 
Tftluabie  t«rritory  on  the  Black  Sea  and  in 
Georgia,  including  the  strongest  frontier  for- 
tresses of  Turkey  in  Asia  Minor.  The^  did  not 
openly  claim  Uie  command  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube ;  but  they  compelled  the  cession  of 
the  islands  at  its  mouth,  which  effectually  save 
it  them.  They  made  a  great  show  of  modera- 
tion in  consenting  to  relinquish  the  Principali- 
ties which  they  had  overrun ;  but  they  agreed 
to  do  so  only  on  payment  of  £5,000,000  public, 
and  £750,000  of  private  indemnities — a  sum 
equal  to  iive-sLxtbs  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
Turke}',  and  which  it  seemed  impossible  it  could 
ever  ddfray.  In  the  mean  time,  they  stipulated 
the  destruction  of  all  the  fortresses  the  Turks 
held  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  including 
Giurgevo  and  Brahilov,  and  the  sale  of  all  the 
Mussulman  property  in  the  two  provinces  with- 
in eighteen  months — steps  obviously  pointing 
to  their  transference  to  a  Christian  government 
They  professed  to  respect  the  independence  of 
Turkey ;  bat  they  compelled  its  government  to 
recognize  a  right  of  interference  in  behalf  of  its 
Christian  subjects,  especially  in  Servia,  Walla- 
chia,  and  Moldavia,  inconsistent  with  any  thing 
like  independence  in  a  sovereign  state,  an.d  the 
internal  government  of  which  provinces  was 
made  quite  independent  of  Turkish  rule.  Tlieso 
clauses  might  at  any  time  give  them  the  means 
of  renewing  the  war  on  plausible  pretexts.  Fi- 
nally, by  stipulating  fur  an  absolute  and  uni- 
versal amnesty  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  Porte 
who  had  been  engaged  in  rebellion,  they  openly 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that  they  were  the 
protectors  of  the  disaffected  in  the  Sultan's  do- 
minions, and  that  they  were  to  look  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg for  a  shield  against  the  violence  or  in- 
justice of  their  own  government. 
The  campaigns  of  1828  and  1829,  though  they 
j^y  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of 

Diffienltyof  the  Turkey,  are  yet  eminently  calcu- 
eonquest  of       lated  to  modify  the  ideas  gene- 

J'V!^7»ll"'^  rally  entertained  as  to  the  great 
in  tnis  war.  "^       *  t>       •    •  •     ° 

power  of  Russia  in  aggressive  war- 
fare, as  well  as  to  evince  the  means  of  defense, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  which  the  Otto- 
man dominions  possess.  The  Turks  began  the 
war  under  tlie  greatest  possible  disadvantages. 
Their  land  forces  had  been  exhausted  by  seven 
bloody  campaigns  with  the  Greeks ;  their  ma- 
rine ruined  in  the  battle  of  Navarino;  their 
enemies  had  the  command  of  the  Euxino  and 
the  i£ffean,  the  interior  lines  of  communication 
in  their  empire;  the  janizaries,  the  military 
strength  of  the  state,  had  been  in  part  destroy- 
ed, in  part  alienated;  and  only  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  regular  troops,  intended  to  replace 
them,  were  as  yet  clustered  round  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Prophet  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russians  had  been  making  their  preparations 
for  six  years;  they  had  enjoyed  fourteen  years 
of  European  peace ;  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  armed  men  awaited  on  the  Pruth  the 
sisnal  to  march  to  Constantinople.  Yet  with 
all  these  disadvantages,  the  scales  hung  all  but 
even  between  the  contending  parties.  Yarna 
was  only  taken  in  the  first  campaign  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Russians  having  the  command  of 
tne  sea;  the  Balkan  passed  in  the  second,  from 
the  Grand  Vizier  having  been  outgeneraled  by 
the  superior  skill  of  Diebitch.    Even  as  it  was, 


it  was  owing  to  treachery  and  disaffection  that 
the  daring|  march  to  Adrianople  did  not  termin- 
ate in  a  disaster  second  only  to  the  Moscow  re- 
treat Had  the  Pacha  of  Scodra  come  up  three 
weeks  earlier  with  liis  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  and  united  with  the  twenty  thousand 
who  retired  toward  Constantinople,  where 
would  Diebitch  with  his  twenty  thousand  have 
been?  Ilad  ten  thousand  English  auxiliaries 
been  by  their  side,  the  Muscovite  standards 
would  never  have  crossed  the  Balkan ;  had 
twenty  thousand  French  also  been  there,  they 
would  have  been  hurled  with  disgrace  beyond 
the  Danube. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
these  startling  results  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  weakness  in  mili-  Qre^j  air^ngth 
tary  strength  on  the  part  of  Rus-  of  Russia  in 
sia,  or  any  extraordinary  warlike  5"=®*  ^^^  of 
resources  which  the  Turks  possess,  ^^^^^^  ^"^  ■^*«- 
independent  of  tlieir  geographical 
position.  The  strength  which  Russia  put  forth 
in  the  war  was  immense.  A  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men  crossed  the  Danube  in  the  course 
of  the  first  campaign;  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  were  brought  up  to  reinforce  them  in 
the  course  of  the  second.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
they  could  only  produce  thirty-one  thousand 
men  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Kouleftscha;  and 
when  their  victorious  march  was  stopped,  only 
fifteen  thousand  were  assembled  at  Adrianople  I 
At  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  had 
perished  in  the  two  campaigns;  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, is  the  estimate  formed  by  the  ablest 
military  historian  of  the  war.*  A  very  ,  j^^^^^ 
small  part  of  this  immense  force  per-  FcldKOK, 
ished  by  the  sword ;  fatigue,  sickness,  von  !&»), 
desertion,  produced  the  gi'catest  part  '^** 
of  the  dreadful  chasm.  The  long  march  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  Moscow  to  Poland, 
the  pestilential  plains  of  Wallachia,  the  hard- 
ships of  two  campaigns  in  the  inhospitable  hills 
or  valleys  of  Bulgaria,  did  the  rest.  As  Turkey 
is  the  portion  of  Europe  most  exposed  to  tho 
incursions  of  the  Asiatics,  so  it  is  tlie  one  to 
which  Providence  has  given  the  most  amplo 
means  of  defense ;  for  the  plains  of  AVallachia 
and  Moldavia  present  a  perilous  pclacis,  which 
must  bo  passed  before  tho  body  of  tho  fortress 
is  reached;  the  Danube  is  a  vast  wet  ditch, 
which  covers  the  interior  defensci ;  tho  Balkan 
a  rampart  impassable  when  defended  by  gallant 
and  faithful  defenders.  Sterility  and  desolation, 
the  work  of  human  tyranny,  add  to  the  defenses 
of  nature.  Of  no  country  may  it  be  so  truly 
said,  in  Henry  IV.*s  words,  "  If  you  make  wor 
with  a  small  army,  you  are  beaten ;  if  with  a 
lai^e  one,  starved." 

The  strength  of  Russia  in  a  defensive  is  ow- 
ing to  the  same  cause  as  its  weak-  ]4q. 
ness  in  offensive  war.    Its  prodig-  Causo  of  tho 

ious  distances  are  the  cause  of  ^f'^"^i^P£?Z^ 
1^1.       4   xi_  •    1     *  -n-       1       »  sia  in  dciensive, 

both.    A  third  of  ISapoleon  s  ar-  jn^  ng  vfe&k- 

my  disappeared  before  it  reached  ncss  in  offens- 
SmolensKO,  or  had  been  engaged  *^°  ^^'^• 
in  any  serious  battle;  three-fourths  had  perish- 
ed before  a  flake  of  snow  fell.  One-third  of 
the  troops  which  invaded  Turkey  in  1828  and 
1829  sank  under  the  fatigues  of  the  march,  an- 
other third  under  the  diseases  and  hardships 
of  the  campaign  which  followed.  It  is  tno 
same  with  the  English  in  India,  and  from  tho 
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same  cauBe.  With  the  resources  of  a  hundred 
mill  ions  uf  men  at  their  command,  they  under- 
went a  catastrophe,  which  rivaled  the  fate  of 
Varu8*s  legions,  al  the  hands  of  the  mountain- 
eel's  of  Alt'ghanistau ;  tliey  were  soon  after  out- 
numbered, and  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by 
the  S^ikhs,  who  had  only  the  resources  of  six 
millions  to  rely  on.  One-tliird  of  the  invaders 
of  Russia  perish  before  they  reach  the  country 
tiicy  are  to  assail ;  one-thii*d  of  the  Russians 
perish  before  they  get  out  of  it  to  begin  the 
career  of  conquest,  from  the  simple  effect  of  the 
distances.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the  sim- 
ple truth,  to  affirm  that  tifty  thousand  English 
and  French  troops  disembarked  at  Yarna,  and 
beginning  their  fatigues  there,  are  equal  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Russians,  who  have 
commenced  their  march  from  St.  Peteroburg, 
Moscow,  and  Warsaw. 
The  position  of  the  Russians  in  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  is  singularly  open  to 
seriuus  disa^^ter.  Si)rcad  out  over 
an  extent  of  three  hundred  miles 
in  breadth,  from  the  Euxine  to  tlie 
frontiers  of  Austria,  it  is  ncccs.^iblo 
to  attack,  from  a  concentrated  en- 
emy, along  the  whole  course  of  the  Donube; 
and  if  defeated  by  a  powerful  army  crossed 
over  near  Brnhilov,  a  disaster  ns  great  as  that 
at  Marengo  would  await  the  Russian  forces. 
A  blow  directed  at  Focksana,  the  vital  point  of 
their  communications  with  Bessarabia,  would 
compel  them  to  fight  their  way  back  to  the 
Pruth,  with  their  faces  to  Moscow,  and  ruin,  if 
worsted,  in  their  rear.  The  Crimea,  with  the 
Russian  naval  establishment  nt  Sevastopol,  lies 
also  open  to  attack  by  a  power  having  the 
command  of  the  sea — for  thirty  thousand  men 
could  hold  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  against 
any  force  which  would  in  all  probability  be 
brought  against  it;   while  twenty  thousand, 
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with  the  aid  of  a  fleet,  would  with  ease  reduce 
the  fortress  itself,  which,  though  unjiregi.able 
on  the  sea,  is  by  no  means  equally  defei.Sed  on 
the  land  side.  Ihe  real  dauber  of  Turkey 
arises,  not  from  the  strength  of  its  enemies,  but 
its  internal  weakness ;  and  the  proofs  of  it  are 
to  be  found,  not  in  the  tiiuniptiant  march  of 
Diebitch  across  the  Balkan,  but  in  the  annals 
of  the  Greek  revolution. 

Human  thought  can  scarcely  discern  what  ib 
the  probable  isbue  of  the  contest  now  cooinienc- 
ing  in  the  East,  in  reference  to 
the  belligerent  powere;  but  Pro-  xheflnaiiri- 
videnco  is  wiser  than  man,  and  umphorchria- 
can  educe  good  out  of  the  most  Canity  In  Tar- 
apparently  inextricable  elements  key  is  secure, 
of  confusion  and  discord.  "Whatever  the  result 
of  tlie  contest  may  be,  the  tiiumph  of  Chris- 
tianity is  secure,  and  the  days  of  Ottoman  do- 
minion in  Europe  are  numbered.  If  tlie  Rus- 
sians prevail,  the  ancient  piophecy  recorded  in 
Gibbon  will  be  realised,  and  the  Cross  will  b« 
replaced  on  the  dome  of  St.  hfophia;  if  the 
Western  Powers  are  succepsful,  and  wrench  the 
protectorate  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  from 
the  Czar,  the  triumph  of  the  religion  the}'  pro- 
fess is  equally  secure,  and  the  government  at 
Constantinopfo  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  European 
Turkey.  Tnable  to  defend  itself^  the  Ottoman 
empire  must  fall  under  the  rule  of  one  or  other 
of  the  potentates  which  have  entered  the  lists 
for  its  (icfcnse  and  subjugation.  Power  in  tlie 
end  must  centre  in  the  portion  of  mankind 
which  is  advancing,  and  pass  from  that  which 
is  receding;  and  the  fact  attested  by  all  travel- 
ers, that  the  Christians  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  Turkey,  and  the  Osmanlis  as  rapidl}*  dimin- 
ishing, points  to  the  future  destiny  of  those 
realms  as  clearly  as  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  did  to  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


WBAVCH  FROM  THZ  DEATH  OF  LOUS  XYIIL  TO  TIIE  ACCES8I0X  OF  THK  POLIGWAC  ADUTN1BTRATIOH. 


Nxvm  did  a  monarch  ascend  a  throne  with 
fairer  prospects  and   greater  ad- 
Great  adTant-  vantages  than  Charles  X. ;    never 
ages  or  Char-    was  one  precipitated  from  it  under 
les  X.  ou  his    circumstances  of  greater  disaster. 

StothroSe!"  ^^®'*y  ****"«  ***  firat  seemed  to  smile 
on  the  new  sovereign,  and  to  pro- 
nosticate  a  reign  of  concord,  peace,  and  hap- 
piness. The  great  contests  which  had  distract- 
ed the  government  of  his  predecessors  seemed 
to  be  over.  The  Spanish  revolution  had  ex- 
hausted itself;  it  had  shaken,  without  over- 
turning, the  monarchies  of  France  and  En- 
fland,  and  led  to  a  campaign  glorious  to  the 
'rench,  which  on  the  Peninsula,  so  long  the 
theatre  of  defeat  and  disaster,  had  restored 
the  credit  of  their  arms  and  the  lustre  of  their 
influence.  In  Italy,  the  efforts  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, for  a  brief  season  successful,  had  term- 
inated in  defeat  and  ignominy.  After  infinite 
difficufty,  and  no  small  danger,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  put 
on  a  practicable  footing,  and  government  was 
assured  of  a  majority  sufficient  for  all  purposes, 
in  harmony  with  the  great  body  of  the  peers, 
and  the  pnnciples  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Internal  prosperity  prevailed  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed degree ;  every  oranch  of  industry  was  flour- 
ishing, an.i  ten  years  of  peace  had  both  healed 
the  wounds  of  war,  and  enabled  the  nation  to 
discharge,  with  honorable  fidelity,  the  heavy 
burdens  imposed  on  it  at  its  termination.  After 
an  arduous  reign  and  a  long  struggle,  Louis  had 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  wisdom  and  persever- 
ance; he  had  steered  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  many  dark  storms  and  shoals  of  peril- 
ous intricacy;  but  he  had  at  length  got  into 
harbor:  by  the  success  with  which  his  meas- 
ures, externally  and  internally,  had  been  attend- 
ed, he  had  both  restored  the  lustre  of  the  throne, 
and  in  a  great  degree  dissipated  the  prejudices 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  pre- 
Tailed  against  the  Bourbon  family.  He  had  be- 
queathed to  his  successor  a  throne  to  appear- 
ance firmly  established,  a  realm  undouotedly 
prosperous,  and  an  external  influence  whicn 
seemed  adequate  to  the  wishes  of  the  most  ar- 
dent patriots  in  the  country. 
The  character  and  personal  qualities  of 
S,  Charles  X.  were  in  many  respects 
Character  of  such  as  were  well  calculated  to  im- 
Charles  X.  prove  and  cultivate  to  the  utmost 
the:«e  advantages.  Burke  had  said,  nt  the  very 
outset  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  if  the 
deposed  race  was  ever  to  be  restored,  it  must 
be  by  a  sovereign  who  could  sit  eight  hours 
A  day  on  horseback.  No  sovereign  could  be  so 
far  removed  from  this  requisite  as  Louis  XVJIL, 
whose  figure  was  so  unwieldy  and  his  infirmities 
BO  great,  that,  for  some  years  before  his  death, 
he  had  to  be  wheeled  about  his  apartments  in 
an  arm-chair.  But  the  case  was  very  different 
with  his  successor.    No  captain  in  his  guards 


managed  his  charter  with  more  skill  and  ad- 
dress, or  exhibited  in  greater  perfection  the 
noble  art  of  horecmanship;  no  courtier  in  his 
saloons  was  more  perfect  in  all  the  graces 
which  dignify  manners,  and  caut«e  the  inequal- 
ities of  rank  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  courtesy 
with  which  their  distinctions  arc  thrown  aside, 
lie  had  little  reflection,  and  had  never  thought 
seriously  on  any  subject  save  religion,  with 
the  truths  of  which  he  was  deeply  impressed, 
in  his  life.  He  was  the  creature  of  impulse, 
and  yielded  alternately,  like  a  woman,  to 
many  difl'erent  and  seemingly  contradictory 
external  influences.  But  that  very  circum- 
stance gave,  as  it  does  to  a  graceful  enchant- 
ress, an  indescrible  charm  to  his  manner.  He 
was  princely  courtesy  personified.  None  could 
withstand  the  fascination  of  his  manner;  his 
bitterest  enemies  yielded  to  its  influence,  or 
were  drawn  by  its  seductions  into  at  least  a 
temporary  acquiescence  in  his  designs.  He 
was  a  warm   and   faithful   friend;    in   early 

{'outh  he  had  been  an  ardent  and  volatife 
over,  but  the  misfortunes  of  middle  life  had 
trained  him  to  more  serious  and  manly  duties. 
His  heart  was  warm,  his  benevolence  great,  his 
charity  unbounded.  He  sincerely  desired  the 
good  of  his  people,  and  hud  the  greatest  wish 
mr  their  afl'ection,  which,  by  en-  ,  j  „^_^5„^ 
couragmg  the  love  of  popularity,  nisioire  do  ]a 
led  him  sometimes  into  many  Resiauration, 
doubtful  or  dangerous  octs.*  ^"**  ^»  ^• 

A  pretty  fable  was  told  of  the  Regent  Or- 
leans at  his  birth,  that  all  the  fairies 
were  invited  to  his  christening,  and  m^  defects, 
each  brought  a  gift  of  some  mental 
quality  to  adorn  his  future  life.  One  brought 
courage,  one*geniu«»  a  third  t|)ie  graces,  and  so 
on.  To  one  old  fairy,  however,  no  invitation 
had  been  sent,  and  in  anger  she  came,  and  in 
spite  broi^ht  a  gift  which  should  annul  all  those 
tne  others  had  bestowed ;  and  that  wa^  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  make  any  use  of  them.  Fol- 
lowing out  this  fable,  a  very  powerful  old  fairy 
had  been  left  out  of  the  invitation  at  the  chris- 
tening of  Charles  X.  His  abilities  were  consid- 
erable; he  had  good  natural  ])arts,  and  great 
quickness  in  tlie  apprehension  of  ideas  in  con- 
versation, and  an  extraordinary  turn  for  felici- 
tous colloquy.  Many  of  the  sayings  he  made  use 
of,  in  the  most  important  crises  of  his  life,  be- 
came historical ;  repeated  from  one  end  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  other,  they  rivaled  the  most  cele- 
brated of  Henry  IV.  in  warmth  of  heart,  and 
the  most  felicitous  of  Louis  XIV.  in  terseness 
of  expression.  But,  with  all  these  valuable 
qualities,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar monarchs  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
France,  he  was  subject  to  several  weaknesses 
still  more  prejudicial,  which,  in  the  end,  pre- 
cipitated himself  and  his  family  from  the  throne. 
Ho  was  extremely  fond  of  the  chase,  and  rivaled 
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oBy  of  his  rojal  anceslore  in  the  passion  for 
hunting ;  but  with  him  it  was  not  a  recreation 
to  amusti  his  mind  amidst  more  serious  cares, 
but,  as  with  the  ^Spanish  and  ^eapolitan  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  a  serious  occupation, 
which  absorbed  both  the  time  and  the  strength 
that  should  have  been  devoted  to  affairs  of  state. 
A  still  more  dangerous  weakness  was  the  blind 
Bubmisnion,  which  increased  with  his  advancing 
years,  that  he  3'ielded  to  the  Roman  Catholic- 
pricstliood.  He  had  been  in  former  times  pas- 
sionately attached  to  a  very  charming  lady. 
Madame  de  PoUastron ;  and  on  her  death-bed 
he  had  vowed  that  he  would  never  yield  to  n 
fresh  passion,  but  devote  to  the  Most  High  Iho 
fidelity  which  he  had  sworn  to  her  in  this 
world.  He  did  so:  but  the  resolution,  however 
respectable  in  its  principle,  induced  a  change 
in  his  character  more  fatal  than  any  female  in- 
fluence could  by  possibility  have  been ;  for  it 
brought  him  under  the  direction,  not  of  the 
changeful  eapn'ces  of  beauty,  the  very  volitility 
of  which  often  prevents  t^eir  being  attended 
»  Lamartlne  w*^^ ^'^y  seriousdanger,  but  ofa firm 
HiBtorie  de  la  and  consistent  priesthood,who6e  un- 
Restauration,  dying  influence  was  unceasingly  di- 
Lacretcll'e  reeled,  wholly  regardless  of  conse- 
liistohc  de  la  qnences,  to  the  augmentation  of  the 

Restauration,  i)ower  and  authority  of  their  own 
iv.  132,  133.      l^^yx 

The  first  care*^  of  the  new  monarch  on  coming 
to  the  throne  was  to  secure  the  order 
The  Dake  ^^  succession  in  favor  of  his  son.  Ho 
d*Angoa-  was  too  well  aware  of  the  scarcely 
leme  is  de-  concealed  pretenMons  of  the  Orleans 
pUiiT*^*"  family  to  the  erown,  not  to  bo  aware 
of  the  danger  of  a  contest  for  it,  and 
of  the  importance  of  taking  every  possible  step 
which  mii^ht  secure  its  descent  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  saying  of  Louis  XVHI.  in  regard  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  "He  is  near  enough  the  throne 
already ;  I  ^hall  take  care  he  does  not  approach 
it  more  nearly,"  was  constantly  present  to  hit* 
mind.  There  was  a  certain  awkwardness  in 
declaring  a  prince  long  past  the  prime  of  life 
Dauphin  for  the  first  time,  an  appellation  usu- 
ally i)e3to  wed,  like  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  at  his  birth, 
and  it  might  be  construed  into  an  open  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Orleans  family.  But 
in  the  insecure  state  of  the  Crown,  it  was  im- 
portant during  the  lifetime  of  the  reigning  mon- 
arch to  declare  his  successor,  and  the  advantages 
of  such  a  step  a])peared  to  overbalance  the 
dangers  with  whicti  it  was  attended.  Ttie  Duke 
and  Duchess  d*AngouI4me,  accordingly,  were  de- 
clared Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  of  France;  but 
at  the  same  time,  to  conciliate  the  rival  family, 
the  title  of  "Your  Royal  Highness"  was  bestow- 
ed on  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  a 
regiment  in  the  Guards  bestowed  on  their  eldest 
son,  the  Duke  of  Chartres.  To  these  marks  of 
favor  he  added  the  substantial  benefit  ofa  gift 
in  fee  under  the  feudal  title  of  apparuige  of  the 
immense  domains  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  which, 
reft  from  it  in  1791  by  the  Revolution  which  it 
had  supported,  had  been  bestowed  on  the  family 
in  life-rent  by  Louis  XVHL,  and  was  restored 
it  by  the  crown  against  which  it  had  conspired. 
In  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  grandeur  of  the 
bouse  of  Orleans,  he  caused  tnis  magnificent 


grants  which  rendered  them  the  richest  family 
in  Europe,  to  bo  confirmed  by  the  Chambers 
by  the  eame  act  which  settled  the  provision  on 
the  Crown.  He  judged  of  others  by  ^ 
the  generosity  of  his  own  heart:  he  ^^^'i^^' 
thought  lie  could  stifle  rivalry  by  Cap/ix.  4, 
kindness;  lie  only  kindled  ambition  ^^  Lac.  It. 
by  gratification.*  *^»  ^^' 

^o  change  was  made  by  the  new  sovereign 
in  the  ministers  of  state,  who  indeed  < 

were  as  favorable  to  the  royal  cause  The  secret 
as  any  that  he  could  well  have  Be-  taniarillaof 
lected.  But  from  the  very  outeet  of  ccclcaiaaiica. 
his  reign  there  wosa  Cawart//a,  or  secret  courts 
composed  entirely  of  ecclesiastics,  who  had  more 
I  eal  influence  thou  any  of  the  ostensible  minis- 
ters, and  to  whose  ascendency  in  the  ro^al  coun- 
cils themisfortunesin  which  his  reign  terminated 
are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  The  most  important 
of  these  were,  the  Cardinal  Latil,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  who  had  been  the  King's  confessor 
during  the  time  he  was  in  exile,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  him  by  Madame  de  Pollastroo, 
and  who  ponsessed  the  greatest  influence  over 
his  mind;  the  Pope's  Legate,  Lambnischini,  a 
subtle  and  dangerous  ecclesiastical  diplomat- 
ist ;  and  M.  Quelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  man 
of  probity  and  worth,  but  full  of  ambition,  and 
ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  order. 
To  these,  who  formed,  as  it  were,  the  secret  cab- 
inet that  directed  the  King,  and  of  which  he 
took  counsel  in  all  eases,  wos  added  the  whole 
chiofs  of  the  ultra-Ro3'aIist  and  ultra-CathoIio 
party,  who,  like  a  more  numerous  privy  coun- 
cil, were  summoned  on  important  emergencies. 
Iho  most  important  of  these  were  the  Duke  de 
Riviere  and  Prince  Polighac,  who  had  both 
civen  proofs  of  their  ardent  devotion  to  the 
throne;  M.  de  Vaublanc,  long  an  intimate 
counselor  of  the  new  monarch,  and  whoee  ad- 
vanced years  had  not  diminished  either  his  am- 
bition or  B|)irit  of  intrigue ;  and  M.  de  Vitrolles, 
who  had  taken  so  important  a  part  in  the  firat 
Restoration.  He  possessed  qualities  which  at 
once  made  it  probable  that  he  would  gain  the 
lead  in  such  a  secret  council,  and  power  emi- 
nently dangerous  in  its  direction.  Bold  but  yet 
courteous,  ambitious  but  insinuating,  knowing 
much  of  individual  men,  but  little  of  the  course 
of  events,  without  the  responsibility  of  ostensi- 
ble oflice,  but  with  the  influence  of  secret  di- 
rection, he  was  the  very  man  to  recommend 
dangerous  measures,  of  which  others,  in  (he 
event  of  failure,  would  bear  the  responsibility, 
and  he,  in  the  event  of  success,  would  reap  the 
fruits.  Such  was  the  secret  council  by  which 
Charles  from  the  first  was  almost  entirely  direct- 
ed, and  the  history  of  his  reign  is  1  L^m  viii. 
little  more  than  the  anntds  of  the  con-  0.  11;  Lac' 
seoiiences  of  their  administration.       *^'  '^2, 133. 

The  King  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris 
on  tiie  27th  September.      The  day  g 

was  cloudy,  and  tlie  rain  fell  in  tor-  Entry  oi'  Uie 
rents  as  lie  moved  through  the  K"»K  '"to  I»a- 
streets,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  ""•  ^^P*-27. 
cortege ;  but  nothing  could  damp  the  ardor  of 
the  pco])le.  Mounted  on  an  Arab  steed  of  mot- 
tled silver  color,  which  he  managed  with  per- 
fect skill,  the  monarch  traversed  the  whole  die- 
tance  between  tit  Cloud  and  the  palace,  bowing 
to  the  people  in  acknowledgment  of  their  sala- 
tions  with  that  inimitable  grace  which  pro- 
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claimed  him  at  once,  like  the  Prince-Regent  in 
England,  the  first  gentleman  in  his  dominions. 
His  answers  on  his  way  to  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  palace  were  not  less  felicitous  than  his 
manner.  When  asked  if  he  did  not  feel  fatigued, 
he  replied,  "No;  joy  never  feels  weariness." 
•*No  halbertfl  between  my  people  and  me,  cried 
he  to  some  of  his  atteadautfl,  who  were  repel- 
ling the  crowd  which  pressed  in  too  rudely  upon 
his  passage — ^an  expression  which  recalled  his 
famous  saying  on  April  12,  1814,  **  There  is  but 
one  I**renchman  the  more."  Never  had  a  mon- 
arch been  received  with  such  universal  joy  by 
his  subjects.  '*IIe  is  charming  as  hope,"  said 
one  of  tlie  numerous  ladies  who  were  enchanted 
by  his  manner.  Some  of  his  courtiers  had  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  taking  some  precautions 
against  the  ball  of  an  assassin  in  the  course  of 
his  entry.  "  Why  so  ?"  said  he :  "  they  can  not 
hate  me  without  knowing  me;  and  wlien  they 
know  me,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  hate  me." 
Eveiy  thing  in  his  manner  and  expressions  to- 
ward those  by  whom  his  family  had  been  op- 
posed, seemed  to  breathe  the  words,  "  I  have 
forgotten."  Marshal  Grouchy,  who  liad  made 
the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  prisoner  in  1815,  was  re- 
» Lam.viii.  15  stored  to  favor.  To  General  Excel- 
I7-,  Cap.ix.i5',  mans  he  said,  "I  have  forgotten  the 
17;  Lac.  it.  past,  but  I  feel  assured  I  may  rely 
128,  129.         ^p^jj  f^j.  ^.jjg  future."* 

The  first  act  of  Charles  was  one  eminently 
calculated  to  realize  the  expectations 
Abolition  excited  by  these  felicitous  expressions, 
of  ths  cen-  and  to  tinge  the  opening  of  his  reign 
florsbip  of  -^ith  the  brightest  colors.  On  the 
SopJ'Ssf  ^®*'Jf  evening  before  his  entry  into 
Paris,  he  proposed,  in  a  council  of 
his  ministers,  to  abolish  the  censorship  of  the 
press.  The  Ministers  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
posal, though  not  without  secret  misgivings  as 
to  the  result;  and  next  morning  a  decree  a{>- 
peared  in  the  Moniteuty  formally  abolishing  the 
restrictions  on  the  press.*  It  need  not  be  said 
with  what  transports  this  resolution  was  re- 
ceived by  the  press,  which  iiad  been  severely 
galled  by  the  restrictions,  and  was  proportion- 
ally enchanted  by  their  removal.  Even  the 
journals  heretofore  most  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Bourbons  were  profuse  in  their  expressions 
of  gratitude,  and  their  professions  of  loyalty. 
•*  A  new  reign,"  said  the  Oourrier  Franpais,  the 
most  violent  of  the  Liberal  journals,  **  has  com- 
menced: the  King  wishes  the  general  good,  but 
he  has  need  to  be  taught  liow  it  is  to  be  at- 
tained. In  restoring  libei*ty  to  the  journals, 
his  wisdom  has  torn  asunder  that  cloud  of  de- 
ception with  which  his  Ministers  would  will- 
ingly envelop  him ;  what  more  assuring  pledge 
can  the  nation  desire?  what  more  eifacaciuus 
guarantee  can  it  obtain  for  the  future?"  A  re- 
view of  the  National  Guard,  held  the  next  day, 
t  MoQitear,  ^^^  ^^  which  the  King  rode  through 
Sepi.  2i),        the  ranks  on  horaebnck,*  afforded 

l?»l*ij.!?-'*'"  »"  opportunity  for  giving  vent  to 
rier  Fran-  ^i.  •  '  '  - .  •'..  •  ®  *  ^  n 
cais,  idem. ;   ^^ir  sentiments  in  a  way  of  all 

Cap.  iz.  19,  others  the  most  reassuring — from 
^'  the  voice  of  the  armed  force  of  the 

*  "  No  Jufeant  pas  n^ceaaaire  do  maintenir  plaa  lonff- 
tempa  la  mesare  qui  a  6t6  prise  dana  dea  cireonstancea 
diflFerentes  contre  lea  abaa  de  la  Liberie  des  Joumaux, 
I'ordonnanee  du  15  A6at  dernier  oeaaera  d'avoir  son  c£fet." 
—Momttur,  88  Sept.,  1624. 


capital.  Never,  not  even  in  the  palm}-  days  of 
Napoleon  and  the  Empire,  had  the  monarch 
been  received  with  louder  and  more  unanimous 
demonstrations  of  affection. 

In  proportion  as  this  great  concession  to 
public  freedom  was  calculated  to  in-  g, 
sure  the  present  popularity  of  the  Dangers  of 
monarch,  did  it  augment  his  future  *li»»>tcp- 
dangers,  if  the  measures  of  his  government  did 
not  in  all  respects  keep  pace  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  journals  and  the  expectations  of  the 
people.  Like  many  other  similar  measures,  it 
purchased  present  tranquilliiy  at  the  expense 
of  future  disturbance.  But  this  peril,  suffici- 
ently great  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, was  augmented  in.  a  most  serious  de- 
gree in  the  case  of  Charles  from  the  ultra- 
Homish  principles  by  which  he  was  actuated, 
and  the  influence  of  the  secret  conclave  of 
Jesuits  and  priests  by  which  the  deteiTuina- 
tions  of  the  monarch  were  ruled.  The  princi- 
ples of  this  party  were  in  direct  opposition  to 
those  of  the  Revolution,  for  tliey  tended  to  ex- 
tinguish the  freedom  of  thought,  and  re-estab- 
lish that  sacerdotal  despotism  which,  even  more 
than  the  oppression  of  the  Crown,  it  liad  been 
the  object  of  that  convulsion  to  remove.  Yet 
so  little  were  the  chiefs  of  this  religious  party 
aware  of  this,  that  they  were  zealous  in  wish- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  were  the  chief  instigators  of  the  measure. 
They  recollected  how  powerfully  the  pen  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  and  the  columns  of  the  Con- 
servateur  had  aided  their  cause  in  the  days  of 
M.  Decazes  and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and 
anticipated  a  corresponding  support,  now  that 
it  was  freed  from  its  fetters;  forgetting,  or 
never  having  learned,  that  Romanism,  in  tho 
days  of  its  misfortune,  will  sometimes  ally  it- 
self with  Liberalism,  but  never  fails  1  Cap.ix.  30, 
to  become  its  bitterest  enemy  in  33 ;  Lac.  Iv. 
those  of  its  power. ^  130,134. 

Before  the  new  reign  had  continued  many 

weeks,  appearances  began  to  indicate  g. 

what  was  deemed  an  undue  prepon-  Increase  of 

derance  of  the  Farlipretre  in  the  JheJesuiia' 
1  J   .  .     ^         '  innuenceat 

palace,  and  to  create  uneasiness  as  the  court 

to  its  comii\g  ascendency  in  tho  and  iheir 
Cabinet  On  all  sides  there  was  a  cObna  in 
talk  of  establishing  new  colleges  for  Jjjo  "»*^"" 
the  Jesuits,  and  some  were  actually 
set  on  foot,  with  a  munificence  which  showed 
that  their  funds  came  from  no  ordinary  sources. 
Montrouge,  their  chief  religious  seminary,  be- 
came the  centre  to  which  they  drew  the  youth 
of  the  highest  distinction  about  the  court 
Wise  in  their  generation,  they  passed  by  tho 
middle-aged  and  confirmed  in  opinion,  and  bent 
their  whole  efforts  to  influence  the  thoughts 
and  win  the  aflFections  of  the  young.  A  per- 
petual file  of  splendid  equipages  was  to  he  s»een 
at  the  doors  of  their  seminary,  indicating  the 
elevated  connections  of  their  pupils.  The  court 
it«elf  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect:  masses, 
vespers,  fasts,  processions,  sermons,  prayers,  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day ;  an  air  of  extraor- 
dinary sanctity  the  best  avenue  to  promotion. 
So  numerous,  however,  were  the  observances, 
so  austere  the  practices,  so  rigid  the  fasts  pi*e- 
scribed  for  the  devotees,  that  many  thought 
the  favor  of  the  court  was  dearly  purchased  at 
such  a  price.    Great  efforts  were'raade  to  spread 
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religious  fervor  among  the  soldiers :  the  Minis- 
ter at  War,  M.  de  ClernioiU-Toiinerre,  nephew 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  the  prelates,  and  who  shared  all 
his  uncle's  zeal,  was  indefatigable  in  bis  en- 
deavors to  electrify  the  troops,  a  task  of  ditii- 
oulty  and  obloquy  in  a  scofting  and  irreligious 
generation,  but  which,  from  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  several  of  the  regiments  raised  in  rural 
districts,  sometimes  met  with  surprising  success. 
A  regular  system  of  catechising  was  established 
in  many  regiments ;  the  Royalist  journals  were 
filled  with  accounts,  pstentatiously  paraded,  of 
military  communions  among  soldiers  by  hun- 
dreds at  a  time.  Incessant  processions,  in 
w^hich  the  priests  were  to  be  seen  arrayed  in 
unheard  of  luxury  of  ecclesiastical  splendor, 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  and 
the  chief  provincial  towns.  The  people  looked 
on  sometimes  with  reverence,  sometimes  with 
indifference,  often  with  contempt  In  all  this 
the  Jesuits  and  leaders  of  the  congregation^  as 
this  party  was  called,  mistook  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  injured  rather  than  advanced  the 
progress  of  real  devotion.  They  were  right  in 
supposing  that  it  was  by  the  influence  of  relig- 
ious feeling  that  it  was  alone  possible  to  com- 
bat the  progress  of  revolutionary  ideas;  but 
they  were  wrong  in  imagining  that  it  was  on 
the  throne  that  the  fountain  from  which  they 
were  to  spread  was  to  be  opened.  It  was  not 
I  Lac  iT.  "*om  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  the 
132,  138 ;  fishermen  of  Galilee,  that  the  faith 
£*?■**•  sprunc:  which  changed  the  face  of  the 
^^'  '^-       world.* 

The  extreme  religious  party,  however,  were 
10.  ^^^'y  powerful  l)oth  in  the  C'hamber 
Strength  of  of  Deputies  and  the  administration ; 
the  Jesuit  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  seeing 
indaiaturo*^  their  strength  at  once  in  the  legisla- 
and  the  ad-  ture  ond  the  court,  they  were  san- 
ministra-  guine  in  their  hopes  of  being  able  to 
reconstruct  society  on  an  entirely 
new  basis.  They  could  boast  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
who  were  entirely  in  their  interest — ^so  great 
was  the  change  which  the  alterations  in  the 
Electoral  Law,  in  1821,  had  made  in  the  com- 
position of  the  representative  part  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  the  Peers  they  were  less  powerful, 
the  numbers  on  whom  they  could  tnere  rely 
being  not  more  than  thirty;  but  this  was  not 
of  much  importance,  as  the  court  was  known 
to  be  with  them,  and  it  was  not  likely  that, 
except  on  a  very  anxious  crisis,  the  Peers  would 
thwart  the  wishes  of  the  Government  The 
highest  offices  in  the  palace  were  filled  by  their 
adherents:  M.  de  Latil  disposed  of  the  whole 

Satronage  there ;  and  M  M.  de  Montmorency, 
e  Blacus,  and  de  Riviere,  who  held  the  situa- 
tions of  importance  around  the  prince,  were  in 
their  inteijest  M.  Frayssinons,  the  Minister  of 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  was  a  zealous  and  power- 
ful supporter,  by  whom  all  the  instructions  and 
ceremonies  at  Montrouge  were  directed;  and 
they  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  creature  of 
their  own  either  into  every  important  office 
under  Government,  or  into  the  confidence  of 
the  persons  who  actually  held  it  M.  de  Renne- 
yille«  a  young  man  of  remarkable  abilities,  was 
intrusted  with  the  surveillance  of  M.  de  Vill^le, 
the  President  of  the  Council;  M.  Tronchet^  with 


that  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  Del  a  van, 
of  the  Minister  of  Police;  M.  Doudeauvilic,  of 
of  the  King's  Household;  M.  de  Dumas,  of 
Foreign  Afi'airs;  M.  de  Vaulchier,  of  the  Post- 
ofiice.  By  the  uuseeu  but  ceaseless  agency  of 
these  zealous  and  able  partisans,  who  were  all 
in  the  interest  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  object  of  their  leadera  would  l.e  attained 
without  the  public  becoming  aware  of  what 
was  going  forward,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  jiress 
or  the  triounc  being  awakened,  as  the  ,  l^^.  ir. 
ostensible  holders  of  the  great  offices  137, 139; 
of  stat^  had  undergone  no  alteration  ^'■P- '*• 
since  the  demise  of  the  late  king.^  ' 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  conceal 
this  secret  agency  altogether. from  .. 

the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  jiross,  for  Their  eppo- 
its    leaders   were    both    able   and  ne nta  in  the 

clear-sighted.  At  the  head  of  the  [^^^^"res""** 
party  who,  from  the  very  first,  de-  °  P''^*^*- 
tected  and  denounced  the  movements  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  the  Count  dc  Montlouis,  a  veteran 
of  the  Right  in  the  Constituent  Assen.biy,  but 
who  anticipated  nothing  but  evil  front  the 
zealous  efibrts  of  the  ulti-n-religious  party  in 
the  present  time.  The  Viscount  de  Chateau- 
briand also,  though  an  ardent  and  devoted 
Royalist,  united  his  efforts  to  those  who  op- 
posed the  ultramontane  party ;  he  was  too  sa- 
gacious not  to  see  that  the  age  was  not  one  in 
which  the  press  could  be  fettered  or  thought 
confined  in  bonds.  The  Abb6  dc  Pradt  also 
gave  the  aid  of  his  ready  pen  and  envenomed 
wit  to  the  same  side ;  wfiile  in  the  daily  press 
P.\UL  Courier  was  already  giving  tokens  of 
those  great  abilities  on  the  Liberal  side  which 
afterward  rendered  his  name  »o  celebrated; 
and  Hoffman,  the  most  powerful  writer  in  the 
Journal  dc»  Debattt^  proved  that  the  weopon 
of  Pascal  could  pass  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  not  so  sincerely  at-  Ja^  isJ'* 
tached  to  the  cause  of  religion." 

The  good  sense  and  delicate  tact  of  the  King 
prevented  the  opjwsite  parties  com-  .j 
ing  into  collision  before  the  Chainbei's  General 
met;  and  the  answers  he  made  to  the  prosperity 
various  constituted  authorities  and  *°  France- 
bodies  which  presented  him  with  addret^ses  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  breathed  the  most 
liberal  and  conciliatory  spirit.*  Ihe  uncom- 
mon prosperity  which  prevailed  in  the  king- 
dom, added  to  the  satisfaction  which  these  dec- 
larations created,  and  difi'uscd  a  universal  feel- 
ing of  contentment  and  security.    The  harvesta 

*  To  the  Papal  Nuncio,  who  congratulated  him  on  hia 
accession,  the  King  replied.  ''Mon  caur  est  trop  derhiri 
pour  que  jc  puisse  vous  exprinier  mes  scntiniens.  Je  n'al 
qu'uno  ambition,  el  j^espcro  que  Dicu  me  Taccordeni, 
c'est  de  contmuer  avec  zele  ce  que  mon  vertucujc  /rere  a  si 
bien/att ;  mon  regno  ne  sera  que  la  rontinuation  du  aicn, 
tant  pour  le  bonheur  de  la  Franrr  que  pour  la  paix  et  I'union 
dc  I'Europe."  To  the  French  Academy  he  answered,  •  Lea 
sciences  et  lea  lettrea  ont  perdu  un  protecteur,  qui  Ics  a  col- 
tivees  des  aa  plus  tendre  jeunesse  ;  je  I'imiterai,  non  paa 
avec  le  memo  talent,  mais  avec  Ic  me  me  zele,  et  je  auia 
persuadd  que  I'Academie  me  secondera.*'  To  the  Min- 
ister of  Tublic  and  Ecclejiiastiral  Instraction  he  said, 
"  J'ai  besoin  dc  grands  secours  :  que  le  clerge  joigne  sea 
prieres  aux  miennes ;  rinstnictioii  publique  tat  la  chose 
la  plus  importante,  non-seulement  pour  nous,  mais  pour 
nos  surcciiaeura.  Je  compte  sur  vos  eflbrts  pour  contm- 
uer le  regne demon  vertueux  Hrdre."  To  the  Wcsidcni  of 
the  General  Aasembly  of  the  French  Proieslanu  he  said, 
"  Soyez  Hiir  de  ma  protection,  comme  vous  T^tiez  de  ceUe 
de  mon  (Vero :  tous  lea  Fran^ais  sont  egaux  a  mea  yeux  ; 
ils  ont  tous  len  memcs  droits  a  mon  amourt  a  ma  protec- 
tion, ct  a  ma  bieaveillance.*' — Capefioub,  lx.  16,  18. 
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flincd  1818  had  ill  bee^  good;  with  the  armies 
of  the  stranger,  and  the  odious  tributes  paid  to 
them,  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  the  storms 
of  aatumn,  seemed  to  have  passed  away.  Manu- 
facturers, mainly  dependent  in  France  on  the 
home  market^  had  prospered  with  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  agricultural  classes,  to  whom  they 
sold  their  produce ;  and  the  general  cheapness 
of  provisions^  the  happy  result  of  abundance 
in  them,  not  scarcity  m  the  money  by  which 
they  were  represented,  had  extended  amons  all 
classes  the  means  of  purchasing  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life.  Steamboats  had  multi- 
plied immensely  in  the  principal  rivers^  and 
more  than  douoled  the  coasting  trade.  The 
silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  Rouen,  St.  Eti- 
enne,  were  in  a  state  of  prosperity  superior  to 
any  they  had  ever  enjoyed;  ana  the  cotton 
manufacturers  rivaled  those  of  England  in 
eyery  thing  but  the  extent  of  their  capital  and 
the  feneth  of  the  credit  they  wore  enabled  to 
giye.  The  affluence  which  had  in  consequence 
accrued  to  the  proprietors  of  these  establish- 
ments, enabled  tnem  to  surround  the  manufac- 
turing towns  with  a  circle  of  elegant  villas, 
vying  with  those  of  Great  Britain  in  elegance 
and  splendor.  The  capital  more  than  shared 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
equipages,  the  liveries,  the  balls,  recalled  the 
most  prosperous  days  of  the  monarchy;  the 
hotels  were  crowded  with  strangers,  and  the 
ample  gains  derived  from  their  expenditure 
1  Lae.  iv.  141,  consoled  the  French  for  what  had 
143;  Lam.viii.  been  extorted  from  them  by  their 
18,  !••  conquests.* 

The  first  circumstance  which  broke  in  upon 
this  pleasing  dream  of  unbound- 
Injudicious      ^  prosperity,  was  an  injudicious 
measure  re-     measare  of  the   Government  re- 
gmrding  the      garding  the  army.    A  royal  ordon- 

SSImber  16.   P''"?^  P"*  ''P^'^^h^J  »^^ ^^!^  ^^^' 
having  a  right  to  the  maximum  of 

their  retired  allowances,  had  not  been  employ- 
ed since  1st  January,  1828;  and  those  who 
were  entitled  to  less  than  the  maximum  and 
had  not  been  employed  since  1st  January,  1816. 
The  effect  of  this  ordonnance,  which  for  its  ob- 
ject was  veiy  skillfully  devised,  was  to  throw 
out  of  active  service  fifty  lieutenant-generals, 
and  above  a  hundred  marshals  of  the  camp. 
Among  the  number  were  Generals  Grouchy, 
Yandamme,  Gazan,  Drouot,  Ornano,  Excel- 
mans,  llanspe,  and  nearly  the  whole  celebri- 
ties of  the  Empire.  It  may  be  supposed  what 
a  sensation  an  ordonnance  of  such  general  ap- 
plication and  sweeping  severity  made  in  a 
country  still  moved  by  the  passions  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  so  passionately  desirous  of  military 
glory  as  France  was.  The  King  was  not  aware 
of  tne  effect  of  the  measure  when  he  gave  his 
consent  to  it  It  had  been  arbitrarily  decreed 
by  the  Minister  at  War,  who  was  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  Camarilla,  to  exclude  from 
the  army  all  those  who  might  prove  hostile  to 
the  measures  they  had  in  contemplation.  Such 
as  it  was,  however,  the  measure  was  so  unpo- 
pular, and  so  far  in  advance  of  what  the  nation 
was  prepared  for,  that  the  King  was  from  the 
outset  ooliged  to  accord  exemptions  to  certain 
persons  from  its  operation;  and  they  ere  long 
became  so  numerous  that  the  ordonnance  re- 
mained without  any  other  practical  effect  but 
Vol.  IL— I 


the  calamitous  one  of  exciting  doubts  and  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  Goy- 
emmentv  General  Foy  expressed  the  general 
feeling  when  he  said  the  ordon-  ,  -^ 
nance  was  ''a  cannon-shot  charged  i^.  cap.  S! 
at  Waterloo,  fired  ten  years  after  U,  S7;  Ann.* 
the  battle,  and  pointed  direct  at  JJ?''  ^^*'  ^^* 
its  mark."*  "^• 

The  Chambers  were  opened  by  the  King  in 
person  with  great  pomp  on  the  22d  j^^ 
December^  and  the  speech  from  the  opening  of 
throne,  which  was  very  cautiously  the  Cham- 
and  temperately  expressed,  and  re-  JjJJii^""" 
ceived  with  unbounded  applause,  airengthoT 
still,  when  attentively  considered,  E^^* 
foreshadowed  some  changes  pointing  *^^-  ^ 
to  a  desire  to  recur  to  the  old  regime  of  the 
monarchy.*  It  was  not  obscurely  intimated 
that  a  great  measure  of  indemnity  to  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  Revolution  was  in  preparation ; 
and  how  violent  soever  mi^ht  be  the  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  measure^  both  in  the  Chamben 
and  the  country,  the  state  of  parties  in  the  leg- 
islature presented  the  fairest  prospects  of  car- 
rying it  into  execution  with  success.  When 
tne  votes  for  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  taken,  M.  Ravez  had  216  yoices^ 
M.  Chilhaud  de  la  Rigaudie  199,  the  F^ce  de 
Montmorency  177,  and  the  Marquis  de  Bailly, 
who  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Liberal  party,  only  142.  M.  Ravez  was  se- 
lected by  the  King,  this  being  the  a  Ann.  Hist, 
seventh  time  he  had  enjoyed  that  viii.  2,'s;  Lae. 
honor."  *^- 1^»  >". 

Much  had  been  said  in  his  last  days  of  the 
debts  of  the  late  king,  his  prodigal-  ^^ 
ity  to  his  favorites,  the  immense  Flourishing 
sums  with  which  Madame  du  Cay  la  state  of  the 
had  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  ^"cesr. 
the  nation.  The  event  disproved  all  these  as- 
sertions: it  was  found  that  Louis  had  left  no 
debts ;  the  accounts  of  his  household  were  in 
the  best  possible  order,  and  the  rare  feature  in 
royal  exchequers  was  exhibited,  of  a  constant 
excess  of  some  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year 
oyer  the  expenditure.  All  his  kind  acts  to 
friends,  which  were  very  numerous^  all  his  pub- 
lic and  private  charities,  which  were  immense, 
had  been  provided  for  by  the  economy  and  good 
order  of  his  private  establishment.  The  public 
finances  were  in  a  not  less  prosperous  conaition, 
and  promised  to  realize  the  hopes  held  forth  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne^  that  the  indemnity 
to  the  emigrants,  how  great  soever,  might  be 
provided  for  without  injuring  public  credit,  or 
materially  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  nation. 
The  cessation  of  the  enormous  wnr-payments  to 

*  **  Nous  avons  pcrdus  un  roi  sage  et  bon.  La  gloire 
de  son  regno  no  s'cflacera  Jamais.  Non-seulement  11  a 
r^leve  le  trone  de  mes  ancetres  mais  11  Ta  consolid^  par 
des  InstitQtions  qui,  en  rapprochant  et  r^unissant  Is 
passd  et  le  present,  ont  rendu  a  la  France  le  repos  et  le 
bonbeor.  Le  roi  mon  tten  trouvait  une  grande  consola- 
tion a  preparer  les  moyens  de  fenner  les  plans  de  la  Re- 
vdution ;  le  moment  est  venu  d'ex^cuter  les  sages  des- 
seins  qu'il  arait  con^us.  La  situation  de  nos  finances  per- 
mettra  d'accomplir  ce  grand  acte  de  justice  et  de  poli- 
tique, sans  accroitre  les  Impots,  sans  nuire  au  crfedit.  Je 
Teux  que  la  cer^monie  de  mon  sacre  terraine  la  premiere 
session  de  mon  rdgne.  yous  aaststeres,  Messieurs,  i 
cette  auguste  cdr^monle.  Li  prostem6  au  pied  du  m^me 
autel  oik  CIOTis  re^ut  I'onetion  sainte,  et  ea  presence  da 
Celui  qui  juge  les  peuplee  et  les  rols,  je  r^aonyeUen  le 
serraent  de  maintenir  et  de  fhire  observer  lea  Institutions 
octroydcs  par  le  roi  mon  tVdre.^'—  ilaiiiiairf  Hutoriqutt 
vol.  Ylil.,  Appendix  No.  1, 
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the  Allies,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  now 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  had  so  restored  the 
finances  of  France  that  not  only  was  the  sinking 
fund  maintained  inviolate,  and  the  public  debt 
undergoing  a  sensible  diminution,  but  the  agree- 
able feature  of  an  excess  of  income  above  expen- 
diture had  been  exhibited  in  the  public  ac- 
counts. The  Five  per  Cents  had  risen  to  one  hun- 

,  Ann  Hiat  ^^^^  *°^  *^^  ^^  *^®  beginning  of 
▼iii.  35 ;  Doe.  1 826,  and  the  price  of  graia  fallen  to 
Hi8t.;Csp.ix.  fifteen  francs  the  hectolitre — urates 

w'Sr'iM*    ^^^^^  more  indicative  of  the  gen- 
*      *    'eral  prosperity  which  prevailed.** 
Four  laws^  alike  characteristic  of  the  pHnci- 
16.  P^^  ^^  which  the  government  of 

Resionuion  of  Charles  X.  was  to  be  conducted, 
the  OTUies  of  were  brought  forward  in  the  Cham- 
^Oriauis  ^^  ^j^  January  3.  The  first  was 
the  law  on  the  civil  list,  or  settle- 
ment of  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  which  was 
fixed  at  25,000,000  francs  (£1,000,000)  for  the 
King  durinff  his  life,  besides  7,000,000  francs 
(£280,000)  for  the  service  of  his  family,  and 
6»000,()00  (£240,000)  for  the  obse<{uies  of  the 
late  king,  and  the  coronation  of  his  successor. 
This  law  was  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  noble 
grant  which  it  contained  of  the  whole  territo- 
rial possessions  of  the  Orleans  family  to  the 
present  possessors  of  its  honors.  These  immense 
estates  had  been  annexed  to  the  state  in  1791 ; 
and  Louis  XVIII.  had  only  accorded  a  tempo- 
rary usufruct  of  its  rents  and  profits  to  the  fam- 
ily. But  Charles,  in  a  truly  regal  spirit,  now 
proposed  to  sanction  the  restitution  by  law,  so 

1  1^  «M<  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
Jan.  14, 1895.  v_    iS      u*        "^         -^        au      « 

*  himself  or  his  successors,  on  the  con- 

dition only  that,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
the  male  line  of  the  family,  the  estates  should 
revert  to  the  crown.  This  magnanimous  gift  to 
a  rival  and  long  hostile  family  passed  the  Dep- 
uties by  an  immense  majority,  and  the  Peers 
almost  unanimously.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect 
3  Ann.  Hist.  ^^  ^^^  return  which  the  Orleans  fam- 
viii.  7, 15 ;  ily  made  to  Charles  for  this  graceful 
Cap.  ix.  40.  concession.' 
The  next  measure  proposed,  and  by  far  the 
jy  most  important  of  Charles's  reign. 

Law  of  indem-  "w^as  that  for  the  creation  of  a  Stock 
nity  tothe  suf-  to  provide  an  indemnity  to  the  suf- 

SSSuUon.*  ^®''®"  ^y  *^«  Revolution.  This  was 
proposed  to  be  effected  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  stock  to  the  extent  of  a  milliard  of 
francs  (£40,000,000]  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  the 
•whole  money  paid  ror  which  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  families  which  had  lost  their  possessions 
during  that  convulsion.  The  elevated  state  of 
the  public  funds  at  once  insured  above  £100  for 
each  £3  a^  year  inscribed,  and  secured  tlie  gift 
to  the  emigrants  at  the  cost  only  of  three  per 
cent  to  the  nation.  The  annual  charge  would 
be  about  30,000.000  franca  (£1.200,000)  a  jear ; 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  imposition  of 
such  a  burden,  M.  de  VilUlo  consented  to  aban- 
don his  favorite  project  of  reducing  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt^  which  the  high  state  of 
the  pyblic  funds  rendered  easy  of  accomplish- 

Vnatm.  £ 

*  The  Expendhure  of  1834  was  966,073,843  or  39,440,000 
Tbe  IneoiM. 994,071,960  or  39,800,000 

Exeen  orineome 8,896,118  or      860,000 

'jlnnuaire  HitUniqwy  App.  31,  PaAie  1.,  18S5. 


ment  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  but  the  vio- 
lent resistance  of  the  holders  of  stock  scarce 
practicable  in  a  political.  M.  de  Martignac 
was  the  principal  author  of  this  great  measure ; 
and  Bfl  it  interested  so  many  feelings,  revived 
so  many  reminiscences,  and  excited  i  j^^^  j^  j^ 
so  much  jealousy,  it  gave  rise  to  the  ico;  La]n.TUi! 
most  violent  debates  both  in  and  S3,  35;  Cap. 
out  of  the  legislature.  *  "•  *'»  ^** 

On  the  part  of  the  government  it  was  urged 
by  M.  de  Martignac :  **  The  families  . . 

ot  the  emigrants— dispossessed  dur-  Arirnnient  of 
ing  an  absence  which  all  now  ac-  M.  de  Maitig- 
knowledge  to  have  been  legitimate,  "*«  *»  ^^'  ®' 
despoiled  on  their  return  of  all  hope  '***  measure, 
of  restitution  by.  the  sale  of  their  estatea— have 
claims  on  the  benevolence  of  the  King  and  the 
justice  of  the  nation  which  can  not  be  over- 
looked. Their  fields^  their  houses,  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  fiimilies,  have  been  confiscated  and 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  To  every 
generous  mind  that  constitutes  a  claim,  the  jus- 
tice of  which  can  not  be  disputed.  But  as  the 
contracts  and  sales  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  must  be 
maintained  invioUte — and  their  sacredness  con- 
stitutes the  comer-stone  of  the  Restoration — ^the 
only  means  that  remains  of  making  good  the 
indemnity  is  by  pecuniary  payments  to  the 
sufferers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which 
they  have  lost  All  hearts  have  felt  the  force 
of  this  appeal;  it  was  first  made  by  a  noble 
peer  (Marsnal  Macdonald),  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  Empire,  in  the  first  months  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Restoration;  and  France  will  never 
forget  the  generous  sentiments  to  which  he  then 
gave  utterance.  The  misfortunes  of  1815,  the 
heavy  pecuniary  difficulties  to  which  the^r  gave 
rise,  the  necessity  of  providing  succor  in  his 
misfortunes  to  the  King  of  Spain,  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  postpone  from  time  to  time  the 
great  work  of  reparation,  but  it  has  never  been 
lost  sight  of;  and  the  measure  now  proposed  is 
in  Bumtance  the  same  as  that  which  had  been 
matured  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  king,  before 
the  army  of  the  Duke  d*Angoultee  crmed  the 
Pyrenees. 

'*The  momenthasnow  arrived  when  at  is  prac- 
ticable, nay  easy,  to  carry  these  just 
intentions  into  effect — to  give  vent  to  co„JtJr«^ 
these  generous  sentiments.  T^e  final 
discharge  of  all  the  arrears  due  to  the  army  of 
occupation,  the  prosperous  state  of  our  finances, 
the  constantly  increasing  strength  of  our  credit, 
the  good  intelligence  which  prevails  between 
tbe  King  and  the  other  European  powers,  have 
at  lenffth  enabled  us  to  set  in  ffood  earnest  about 
sounding  that  wound  which  the  Revolution  has 
opened,  which  the  Restoration  has  not  yet 
closed;  and  which,  though  it  seems  to  afi'ect 
only  a  part,  in  reality  reaches  the  whole  body 
politic.  The  time  has  at  length  arrived  when 
we  can  say  to  those  who  have  been  spoiled  of 
their  inheritance,  and  who  have  borne  their 
misfortunes  with  a  noble  resignation,  *  The  state 
has  deprived  you  of  your  possessions ;  it  has  in 
times  of  trouble  and  of  disorder  transmitted 
them  to  others ;  the  state,  restored  to  peace  and 
to  the  sway  of  legitimacy,  makes  you  the  only 
reparation  in  its  power;  receive  it,  and  wiu 
the  gift  may  all  trace  of  these  confiscations  and 
heartburnings  disappear  forever.' 
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**  We  are  uked,  why  should  the  loflses  bu*- 
tained  by  the  emigrants  be  the  only 

ContSiaed.  ^"^  ^  "whieh  the  measure  of  re{>a- 
ration  applies  f  are  there  no  other 
wonnds  which  require  to  be  stanched— no  oth- 
er scars'  whieh  are  not  healed,  which  need  not 
the  healing  salve  f  The  holders  of  public  stock, 
for  example,  who  sustained  a  loss  to  the  extent 
of  tfwo-thirds  by  the  act  of  1797,  why  are  they 
excluded  from  the  reparation  f  Your  sense  of 
Justice,  gentlemen,  has  suggested  the  answer, 
without  doubt  the  Revolution  has  produced 
evils  without  end;  iinustices  without  number 
have  been  the  fruits  of  its  errors  and  fury,  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  repairing  them  all  But 
because  every  one  can  not  be  relieved,  is  no  one 
to  be  succored!  because  the  work  of  justice  can 
not  be  rendered  complete,  is  it  never  to  be  at- 
tempted f  The  case  of  the  emigrants  is  trying 
and  peculiar;  they  have  been  the  victinis  of 
injustice  without  example,  a  ruin  without  par- 
allel The  state  creditors,  victims  of  a  culpable 
faithlessness,  have  lost,  indeed,  two-thirds  of 
their  stock,  but  they  have  preserved  the  re- 
mainder, and  the  ffreat  rise  in  the  value  of  stock 
has  restored  to  them  much  of  what  they  had 
lost  But  what  have  the  emigrants  regained 
of  their  inheritance!  If,  among  the  numerous 
evils  which  the  Revolution  has  produced,  there 
is  one  which  justice  signalizes  as  the  most  odi- 
ous, and  reason  as  the  most  fatal,  one  of  which 
the  origin  is  a  crime  against  the  most  sacred 
right^  and  the  effects  a  cause  of  the  most  end- 
less divisions,  are  we  to  be  told  that  the  impos- 
sibility of  applying  an  entire  remedy  to  such 
enormous  evils  is  a  reason  for  not  attempting 
such  as  is  in  our  power! 

"The  injustice  which  the  emigrants  have  un- 
.  dergone,  the  evils  they  have  suffered, 

Contlnool.  ^  beyond  what  any  other  class  have. 
The  laws  of  the  Maximum,  of  the  As- 
signats,  have,  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  capitalists,  but  they  nave  not  di- 
mim'shed  their  immovable  possessions.  Those 
who  have  seen  their  fields  laid  waste  by  the 
armies  of  the  enemy,  have  also  beheld  the  sun 
of  succeeding  years  restore  their  harvests,  and 
the  labor  of  subsequent  time  efface  the  traces 
of  devastation.  But  the  laws  against  the  em- 
igrants have  wrested  from  them  their  o/i,  their 
credit,  their  claims,  their  movables,  their  lands, 
iheir  houses.  They  have  stript  them  of  every 
thing,  down  to  the  very  roof  which  had  shelter- 
ed their  forefathers  from  the  storm.*  It  is  for 
these  evils  that  reparation  is  demanded.  The 
evils  they  have  undergone  take  them  out  of  the 

*  M.  de  Msrtignae  gare  tlie  following  details  as  to  the 
eident  lo  whieh  the  eonfiseatlon  of  land  estates  had  been 
carried  doriof  the  Rerotation,  and  oompensation  was  now 
•oofhl: 

Pnaci. 
Batatas  ralaed    at   twenty 

years'  porchase,  and  sold.  709,407,615  or  i:S7,640,000 
Estates  sold,  of  whieh  the 

vaioe  was  ealeulated   at 

correntprieas 805,359,093  or  i:S4,960,000 

1,997,760,607  or  i:53,190,000 
Dedactlons  aUowed 309,940,645  or  £19,364,000 

To  be  prorided  Ibr 987,819,069  or  £39,756,000 

To  meet  which  he  proposed  the  Inacriptlon  of  30,000,000 
renteo  on  the  Grand  LIttb,  which  would  prodoee  a  eap- 
Ital  of  1,000,000,000  Cranes,  or  £40,000,000.— ilnniunrv 
Kuforiffne,  vitt.  80,  ST.^Rt^port  de  M.  Ds  Maxtiohac. 


common  case:  the  injustice  they  have  experi- 
enced is  pecuUar,  unprecedented.  The  coulisca- 
tion  to  which  they  were  subjected  was  the 
worthy  accompaniment  of  the  proscriptions; 
it  could  be  compared  only  to  the  violeut  acts 
of  bylla  and  Marius.  It  is  for  France  to  give 
an  illustrious  example  of  the  sense  of  justice 
which  repairs  as  much  as  possible  such  terrible 
deeds  of  injustice,  and  to  show  that,  if  it  can  fol- 
low other  nations  in  the  path  of  in- 
iquity, it  can  precede  them  in  that  of  ijjj'j'gj' 
repentance  and  reparation.^  ' 

**  Let  us  not  be  told  that  the  emigrants  have 
leaded  with  the  stranger  against 
their  country,  and  are  no  more  wor-  r-^-Sl^^ 
thy  to  be  ranked  among  its  citizens. 
Wnen  they  fled  to  the  frontier,  the  king  indeed 
was  upon  the  throne,  but  he  Was  powei  less,  he 
was  in  chains ;  his  most  faithful  servants  had 
been  persecuted  or  destroyed.  What  became 
of  the  assemblies  which  succeeded!  They  mutu- 
ally destrojed  each  other.  What  then  remained 
for  the  emigrants  to  defend !  Their  country !  At 
the  very  moment  when  they  left  it^  their  real  en- 
emies were  tearing  out  its  entrails.  Our  country 
is  in  our  religion,  and  its  altars  were  overturn- 
ed;  it  is  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  its  ruins 
even  were  scattered :  our  country  is  in  the  king, 
around  the  king,  and  he  had  disappeared  in  the 
tempest  Our  country  is  in  its  institutions,  its 
laws ;  and  it  had  no  other  institutions  but  pris- 
ons, no  other  laws  but  scaffolds.  The  emigrants 
sought  safety  in  exile,  that  they  might  breathe 
free!}* ;  they  found  death  on  our  soil,  which  was 
no  longer  their  country.  Who  can  say,  in  these 
circumstances,  that  the  emigrants  committed  a 
fault;  that  they  did  wrong  in  striving  to  lib- 
erate their  country  from  the  most  execrable  of 
tyrannies;  that  they  committed  ^  .  „ 
crime  in  refusing  to  return  and  place  \^'^^' 
their  necks  under  the  guillotine!*** 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  GoTcmment 
had  to  encounter  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question,  was  not  the  resist-  Enilwaaa- 
ance  it  roused,  but  the  concurring  ment  of  the 
claims  which  it  awakened.     The  Goremment 
justice  of  the  appeal  to  the  nation  ^JSiT***' 
was  generally  admitted,  but  it  was 
urffcd  that  other  sufferers,  during  recent  times^ 
had  eoual  or  superior  claims  for  indemnifica- 
tion.   The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  assailed 
b}'  petitions  of  all  sorts  from  all  who  had  been 
impoverished,  and  many  who  had  been  enrich- 
ed oy  the  events  which  had  occurred  since  the 
Revolution.     The  capitalists  who  had  suffered 
from  the  confiscation  of  the  public  funds,  the 
dealers  who  had  been  such  losers  by  the  law  of 
the  Maximum,  the  Vendeans  whose  fields  had 
been  ravaged  during  the  terrible  war  of  which 
their  country  had  beftn  the  theatre ;  the  mar- 
shals and  officers  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  provisions  by  the  disasters  of  1814  and 
1816,  which  had  reft  from  France  the  countries 
on  which  they  had  been  secured — ^the  sufferers 
under  the  foreign  invasion  of  those  y«tra^  of 
mourning — all  preferred  the  most  urgent  claims 
to  indemnification.     General  Foy  expressed  the 
gener^  feeling  of  the  Liberal  party  ,  g^^^  ^^ 
on  the  subject,  when  he  used  in  the  jan.  96, 
heat  of  debate  the  expressions  which  1825 ;  Moni- 
became  famous. »    «  At  the  moment  '^i  '«• », 
of  the  splendid  feast  which  you  are 
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about  to  serve  np  to  the  emigrants,  let  a  few 
crumbs  at  least  tall  to  the  old  and  mutilated 
soldiers  who  have  carried  to  the  furthest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  the  glory  of  the  French  name." 

It  was  strenuously  contended  in  opposition 
to  the  project  of  Government-— **  The 
J.  **•  situation  of  the  country,  externally 
against  th«  ^^^  internally,  is  the  least  favorable 
project  by  that  can  be  imagined  for  so  vast  an 
the  Liber-    addition  to  the  public  burdens.    At 

'*  the  first  Restoration,  in  the  year  1 814, 

the  budget  for  the  ensuing  year  was  fixed  at 
618,000,000  francs,  comprismg  in  that  sum 
70,000,000  francs  for  the  liquidation  of  arrears; 
now  our  expenditure  amounts  to  1,000,000,000 
francs,  and  it  is  proposed  to  augment  it  by 
80.0bO,0OO  francs  a  year  I  "We  want  peace  with 
all  the  world;  our  armies  occupy  the  strong 
places  of  a  neighboring  power;  but  our  debt 
has  multiplied  fivefold,  and  general  misery  at- 
tests the  suffering  state  of  our  people.  Will  even 
the  large  indemnity  now  proposed  satisfy  the 
claimants!  Never:  it  will  only  open  the  door 
to  fresh  demands,  and,  like  the  sums  given  in 
former  days  to  buy  off  the  hostility  of  the  Nor- 
mans, it  will  immediately  give  rise  to  new  clouds 
of  depredators,  who  will  ravage  and  lay  waste 
our  country. 

"  Every  one  knows  that  the  emigration  which 
proved  most  fatal  to  France — that 

Confined.  ^^^^^^  ^^^l^  ?hTPV^"°!.V^^''"* 
commenced  m  1791.    When  it  began, 

France  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world;  the 
greatest  possible  tranquillity  reigned  in  the  in- 
terior. The  decree  ofAugust  1, 1701,  enjoined 
the  emigrants  to  return.  Soon  a  constitution, 
framed  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
King,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Taws,  offered  the 
French  the  hope  of  a  dfurable  liberty.  What 
did  the  emigrants  do?  Did  they  return,  ac- 
cording to  me  royal  invitation,  according  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  government,  according  to 
their  dutyto  their  country  f  They  did  just  the 
reverse.  They  followed  no  other  route  but  that 
to  Coblentz;  they  placed  their  honor  in  foreign 
lands.  Forgetting  alike  to  whom  they  had 
sworn  fidelity,  and  whom  they  were  bound  to 
defend  alikp  from  duty  and  jnterest,  and  whose 
life,  had  they  done  so,  they  would  probably 
have  saved,  they  leagued  with  the  stronger, 
they  armed  themselves  alike  against  their  king 
and  country,  and,  without  regarding  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  their  parents,  their  wives, 
their  children,  they  called  Europe  to  share  in 
the  spoil  of  the  land  which  had  given  them 
birth,  and  which  was  yet  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  all  who  were  dear  to  them. 
The  manifestoes  of  Berlin,  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Biimswick,  hod  appeared;  the  war  had  com- 
menced when  the  confiscation  was  pronounced. 
It  was  not  a  measure  of  severity  upon  country- 
men, but  of  retaliation  ,upon  those  who  had  be- 
come enemiea 

"  We  are  told  the  emigrants  have  lost  every 

thing;  the  ^capitalists,  the  fundhold- 
ConUnued.  ^^  the^  merchants,  have  lost  only  a 

part  Say  rather-^and  you  may  >do 
so  with  sincerity — the  others  Jiave  lost  jnuch, 
they  have  lost  all,  but  they  have  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  country.  Hence  the  disregard  they 
have  experienced — *inde  mali  lahet*  It  is  a 
yiers  illusion  to  say  the  emigrants  have  lost 


every  thine,  and  the  other  sufferers  by  the  Rev- 
olution on^  a  part.  .  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  provincial  proprietors,  who  would  receive 
but  a  very  trifling  part  of  the  indemnity — with 
the  exception  of  those  who  have  suffered  only 
in  their  movable  estate,  and  whom  the  proposed 
law,  based'on  the  principles  of  justice,  excludes 
— with  the  exception  ol  a  few  cadets  of  fami- 
lies»  who  have  nothing  but  their  swords,  they 
are  all  or  nearly  all  electors,  nearly  all  belong 
to  the  elevated  class  of  the  grand  colleges,  all 
or  nearly  all  are  eligible  as  representatives  of 
the  people. 

"We  are  told  it  is  desired  to  remove  the 
feeling  which  exists  against  the  new 
proprietory  but  never  was  prop«rty  conUnW 
which  can  found  on  a  juster  title.  If 
the  j)OS8ession  of  lands  which  have  once  been 
connscated  is  illegitimate,  what  title  is  free 
from  that  defect  ?  W  here  is  the  estate  in  France 
which  has  not  been  confiscated  since  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  Robert  of  Artois  or 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon  to  our  daysf  What 
answer  could  be  made  to  a  new  proprietor  who, 
presenting  himself  before  the  Chamoer  of  Peers 
with  a  list  of  historic  confiscations  in  his  hand, 
should  ask  restitution  of  them  all  f  What  be- 
came of  the  estates  of  Coligny,  Teligney,  and 
the  thousands  of  Frenchmen  who  perished  on 
the  execrable  day  of  St  Bartholomew  f  In 
whose  hands  are  the  estates  of  those  who  fled 
from  the  persecution  of  Louis  XIY.  on  accoimt 
of  their  religion  f  All  in  the  possession  of  court- 
favoriteS)  many  of  them  of  the  most  unworthy 
description.  The  principle  on  which  the  law 
is  rested,  therefore,  is  one  which  goes  to  shake 
property  of  every  description.  See  into  what 
an  abyss  the  Governpient  is  about  to  lead  us. 
It  awakens  a  process  which  has  slumbered  since 
the  days  of  Gracchus,  a  process  which  revives 
the  funes  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  and  you  are  the 
judges  appointed  to  decide  it  I 

"If  any  thin^  could  add  to  the  insanity  of 
such  a  proceeding,  it  would  be  the 
selection  of  the  tribunal  which  is  to  r_^' ^ 
decide  so  perilous  a  question.  It  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  jurisprudence,  re- 
cognized in  all  countries  and  in  all  sees,  that 
no  man  is  to  be  permitted  to  decide  in  nis  own 
cause.  But  when  I  look  around  me  in  the 
Chamber,  I  see  nothing  but  parties  interested 
— not  one  impartial  judge.  Not  one  but  has  a 
share,  some  a  very  large  one,  of  the  proffered 
indemnity  to  expect  In  vain  will  you  give  the 
name  of  law  to  your  decision  in  such  a  cause ; 
it  never  can  bear  that  character.  It  is  essential 
to  a  law  that  it  should  be  general,  apply  indis- 
criminately to  all  the  citizens,  whetner  it  pro- 
nounces on  their  interests  or  determines  on  tneir 
duties.  The  present  project  can  never  approach 
to  that  auffust  character,  for  it  is  the  decision 
of  a  question  in  dispute,  a  litigated  point  be- 
tween a  part  of  the  people  and  the  whole,  and 
the  judgment  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  very 
parties  most  deeply  interested  in  the  issue. 
Whatever  conclusion  you  arrive  at,  therefore, 
can  never  be  a  law ;  it  can  only  be  a  decision 
of  a  litigated  point  by  one  of  the  litigants.  And 
are  we,  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  the  protect* 
ors  of  ri^ht)  the  final  judges  in  the  last  court 
of  appeal  to  set  out  with  a  proceeding  so  un- 
just that  it  would  at  once  be  set  aside  by  a 
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saperior  jadieatory,  if  attempted  by  the  hum- 
blest in  the  land? 

*<  What  did  the  emiffrante  go  to  the  stranger 
to  askf  Wat — war  against  France, 
__JJj^^  under  chiefs  and  armies  whose  ambi- 
^"^  tion  after  victory  they  would  have 
been  powerless  to  restrain.  What  is  this  but 
treason  of  the  very  worst  description — ^treason 
against  the  land  of  your  birth  i  All  nations 
have  an  instinct  whicn  is  superior  to  all  other 
instincts — the  instinct  of  self-preservation;  a 
feelinff  paramount  to  all  other  feelings— the  feel- 
ing of  patriotism.  All  nations  have  regarded 
the  citizen  who  herds  with  the  stranger  affainst 
his  native  land  as  its  worst  enemy.  If  such 
sentiments  did  not  exist,  if  they  were  not  im- 
planted in  our  breasts  hyr  the  nand  of  nature, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  them;  and  the 
nation  which  should  depart  from  these  con- 
servative principles,  essential  to  the  life  and 
duration  of  societies,  would  be  no  longer  a  na- 
tion ;  it  would  have  abdicated  its  indjependence, 
accepted  ignominy,  and  voluntarily  committed 
the  most  odious  of  suicides. 

*'  It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  hered- 
itary  monarchy  that  the  throne  ap- 

Con^uled.  P^^I^^'iB  ^  ^^^  nation;  that  it  is  con- 
founded with  it,  identified  with  it; 
that  for  its  advantage,  and  that  alone,  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  single  race— by  that  race  and  no 
otner  race,  by  that  prince  and  no  other  prince. 
Individual  properties  pass  from  hand  to  hand ; 
they  are  sold  and  parceled  out:  the  nation  de- 
rives benefit  from  every  sale  and  every  division. 
But  in  the  midst  of  tnat  universal  movement 
and  turmoil,  the  throne  alone  remains  in  ma- 
jestic stillness,  motionless  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Should  the  day  ever  arrive  when  a  whirlwind 
should  separate  the  monarch  from  the  mon- 
archy, the  whirlwind  passes  ft  way,  the  monarch 
Is  restored  to  the  monarchy.  Those,  then,  ca- 
Innmiate  the  royal  majesty  who  would  separate 
the  monarch  from  his  entire  subjects,  who  would 
1  Ann.  Hist,  nuilce  him  the  auxiliary  only  of  a 
Tiii.  B3, 95,  party,  and  who  would  place  the 
ifoniteur  ^        France  elsewhere  than  at 

Jan.  10,  and  ^®  head  of  the  affections,  of  the 
Feb*.  24*  glories  of  the  universal  French  peo- 
1825.  ple."»* 

The  law  passed  both  Chambers  by  large  ma- 
jorities; that  in  the  Deputies  being  105 — the 
■  Ann.  Hist,  i^umbers  being  250  to  154;  in  the 
Tili.  137,  '  Peers,  96 — ^the  numbers  being  159 
IM.  to  68. » 

One  very  siuffular  result,  which  was  little  ex- 
jl  pected,  ensued  from  this  measure,  and 
Benelieisl  that  was  the  altered  relations  of  the  dif- 
roMiiis  oT  fereht  classes  of  society  to  each  other, 
thiamea^  The  addition  of  so  vast  a  capital  as 
""•  £40,000,000  sterling,  equivalent  to  at 

least  £60,000,000  in  Great  Britain,  to  a  single 
elassin  society,  the  dispossessed proprietor8,made 
a  prodigious  difference  in  their  weight  in  society, 
but  it  Old  not  restore  their  original  position.  It 
rendered  them  fundholders,  not  landholders ;  it 
allied  them  in  interest,  at  least,  not  witii  the  ter- 

*  The  two  laM  paragrapba  in  tliiv  argument  are  taken 
firom  tlie  speech  of  General  Foy  on  the  question  It  is 
easy  to  discern  in  them  the  distlnetlTe  marks  of  a  great 
orator.  One  of  the  greatest  pririleges  and  chief  enjoy* 
menu  of  a  hisrorieal  work  of  this  description  is  that  of 
translaling  or  transcribing  so  many  noble  specimens  of 
eloqnence  flrom  the  OM»t  gifled  speakers  of  all  nations. 


ritorial,  but  the  moneyed  class — ^not  with  the 
country,  but  the  town.  The  importance  of  this 
change  was  not  at  first  perceived,  and  least  of 
all  by  the  recipients  of  the  indenmity,  who  were 
overjoyed  at  such  an  unlooked-for  addition  to 
their  means  of  existence ;  but  the  consequences 
became  very  apparent  in  the  end,  and  will  be- 
traced  in  the  sequel  of  this  work.  The  addition 
of  so  larg[e  a  sum  also  to  the  movable  capital 
of  the  nation  produced  a  very  great  movement, 
gave  a  vast  impulse  to  speciuation,  and  aug- 
mented the  moneyed  interest  so  much  as  to 
throw  the  elections  for  the  most  part  into  their 
hands,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  blind  security  on  the  part  of  i  cna.  ix 
Grovemment  which  led  to  the  fall  77,  78*,  Lac. 
of  the  monarchy.^  *^'  ^^»  !••• 

The  distribution  of  this  magnificent  gift  of 
justice  was  made  with  the  greatest  ^ 

impartiality;  the  spirit  of  party  Distribationof 
haa  no  hand  in  it     The  greatest  the  indemnity; 

enemies  of  the  throne,  those  who  ISEk  riT.* 
..  ,  .  « ./  .      «       wuicD  leu  to 

in  the  end  overturned  it,  received  as  the  Duke  of 
much  in  proportion  as  its  stanch-  Orleans  and 
est  supporters.  It  was  only  to  be  otl^CT  Liberals, 
regretted  that,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
estates  of  some  of  the  ffreat  famifies  which  had 
been  sold,  the  proportion  which  their  heirs  re- 
ceived was  exorbitantly  larse,  while  that  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  provincial  noblesse  was  oft- 
en, from  the  scantiness  of  their  heritage,  very 
inconsiderable.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  received 
no  less  than  14,000,000  francs  (£560,000)  for 
that  part  of  his  estates  which  had  been  sold ;  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  and  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld 1,000,000  francs  each  (£40,000);  the  fami- 
ly of  Montmorency  12,000,000  francs  (£480,000); 
M.  de  Lafayette  400,000  francs  (£16,000>  it 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  pait  which  many 
of  these  recipients  of  the  royal  bounty  afterward 
took  against  their  benefactors.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  re- 
ceived diffused  universal  satisfaction,  not  only 
among  the  individuals  who  received  the  indem- 
nity, but  their  relations,  creditors,  and  depend- 
ants ;  and  the  ease  and  prosperity  thence  dif- 
fused through  the  nation  went  far  ^  „^ 
to  smooth  the  path  of  Charles  X.  capflx'.^4,76! 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign.* 

The  clergy,  as  mere  life-renters,  possessed  only 
of  a  usufructuai^  interest  in  the  pos-         33. 
sessions  which  formerly  belonged  to  Law  against 
the  church,  had  no  share  in  this  in-  ■»«'^J«8«- 
demnity,  and  this  naturally  excited  some  dis- 
satisfaction among  a  body  which  had  suffered 
so  much  from  the  Revolution  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical had  done.    It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the 
strange  and  infatuated  ideas  which  at  this  period 
had  got  possession  of  the  leaders  of  the  French 
church,  and  their  supporters  in  the  Ministry, 
that  they  thought  they  would  compensate  this 
want,  and  extinguish  this  discontent,  not  by  an 
enlarged  provision  for  the  church,  but  by  an 
enhqfieement  of  the  pains  of  Mcrilege.  ^  A  law 
was  introduced  by  tne  Government,  which  pro- 
posed to  punish  the  profanation  of  the  conse- 
crated elements  with  the  pains  of  parricide;, 
that  of  tiie  sacred  vases,  not  yet  filled  with  the- 
consecrated    elements,  with   death;    theft  in 
churches  or  sacred  places  with  death,  or  forced 
labor  for  life;  and  of  sacred  objects  in  uncon-. 
seerated  plaoes^  with  lesser  penalties,  as  impri*- 
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onment  for  Tarioiis  periods.  The  ezceesive  se- 
Terity  of  these  eDactments,  ipore  suited  to  the 
twelfth  than  the  niDeteenth  century,  excited,  as 
miffht  have  been  expected,  the  most  violent  op- 
position in  both  ChambersL  Viscount  Chateau- 
briand spoke  and  yoted  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  liberals ;  but  such  was  the 
strengUi  of  the  ultra-religious  party  in  both, 
that  the  law,  without  any  material  alteration, 
passed  the  Commons  by  a  minority  of  116,  i^id 
86  in  the  Peers.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in 
all  these  extreme  measures  the  majority  in  the 
Commons  was  much  greater  than  in  the  Peers; 
so  materially  had  the  modification  of  the  Elec- 
toral Law,  and  the  admission  of  an  enlarged 
number  of  rural  representatives^  altered  the 
character  of  the  popular  part  of  the  legislature. 
The  professed  object  of  the  law  was  to  check 
the  erowth  of  irreligion  and  infidelity — ^a  de- 
sign in  the  importance  of  which  all  must  concur, 
^  Xnn  Hist  though  the  question  as  to  whether 
Tiu.  M,  M,  74 ;  it  was  likely  tQ  be  favored  or  re- 
Lac.  It.  179,  tarded  by  enactments  of  so  extreme 
7?  '85^*'*  ^'^  *°^  rigorous  a  description,  is  by  no 

'  means  equally  dear.^ 

Another  step^  less  importantin  itself,  but  equal- 
•.  ly  signifi canl^  as  indicating  the  rapid 

Law  r^ard-  tendency  of  ideas  and  legislation  in 
iii<  reUgioas  the  party  at  present  ruling  the  state 
aocietiM  of  toward  Romish  institutions,  was  the 
women.  -^^^  ^^^  legalizing  female  religious 
communitiea  The  law  of  January  2,  1817,  had 
enacted,  that  every  religious  establishment  re- 
cognized by  the  law  should  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing property  under  certain  conditions;  but  this 
pnvilege  applied  only  to  societies  of  men.  The 
present  law  extended  the  privilege  to  societies 
of  women,  on  condition  of  their  being  established 
for  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  under  cer- 
tain prescribed  regulations^  and  approved  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  was  stated  by  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  in  the  debate 
on  the  subject  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that 
140,000  sick  persons  among  the  poor  were  year- 
ly attended  by  the  pious  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charitj^,  120,000  children  in  the  humblest  class- 
es received  gratuitous  education  from  their  la- 
bors, and  100,000  in  the  higher  an  education 
suitable  to  their  more  elevated  duties.  Cer- 
tainly in  these  exemplary  duties  there  was  no- 
thing which  was  not  uie  proper  object  of 
idmiration ;  and  so  obvious  were  the  advant- 
ages of  these  charitable  institutions,  that,  not- 
*Anii  Hist,  withstanding  the  jealousy  of  monas- 
vUl.89,43. '  tic  advances, the  bul passed  theCham- 
Cap.  9,  M,  i>Qfg  by  a  very  large  majority,  Uiat  in 
^'  the  Deputies  being  268  to  27.* 

Although  M.  de  Villdle  had  been  defeated 

35  upon  the  question  of  a  reduction 

Measure  of  M.  ot  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 

de  viueie  for     he  did  not  despair  of  ultimate  sue- 

of  the  public  funds,  which  had  at- 
tained such  an  elevation  that  the  Five  per  (^nts 
were  above  a  hundred,  afforded  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  indemnity  to  the  emigrants, 
as  already  noticed,  was  based  on  the  establish- 
inent  of  a  three  per  cent  stock ;  and  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  interest  was  once  admitted,  it  seem- 
ea  to  afford  a  precedent  for  effecting  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  interest  to  the  same  level.  The  plan 
now  brought  forward  by  M.  de  Yilldle  was  less 


extensive  than  that  which  had  been  thrown  out 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  therefore  less  likely 
to  excite  general  alarm ;  but  it  was  destined  to 
the  samo  object,  and  intended  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  more  general  measure.  The  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  the  holders  of  five  per  cent, 
stock  to  convert  them  into  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  with  a  guarantee  against  being  paid  off 
before  1885.  It  was  hoped  that  this  advantage, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  money  market,  would 
induce  the  holders  of  stock  to  consent  to  the 
small  reduction  of  their  interest  The  project^ 
which  was  very  complicated  in  its  details,  was 
adopted  by  a  large  minority  in  both  Chambers; 
the  numbers  being,  in  the  Deputies,  287  to  119 ; 
in  the  Peers,  184  to  92.  Thus  commenced  the 
system  of  prosressively  reducing  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt — a  system,  the  expedience  of 
which,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  b  beyond 
all  dispute,  but  which,  in  a  social,  is  attended 
with  very  important  and  often  unlooked-for  re- 
sults. **  When  the  public  fiinds^**  said  M.  Bertin 
deVeaux,  during  tne  discussion  of  this  question, 
"  shall  yield  only  three  per  cent, land  will  yield 
only  two  per  cept. ;  its  value  as  stock  will  in- 
crease, its  income  diminish.  Would  you  know 
the  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  f  It  must 
be.  the  entire  dUappearance  of  amall  properties. 
To  them  it  is,  in  truth,  a  law  of  expropriation. 
Under  the  long-continued  action  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, the  soil  of  France  will  come  to  be  divided 
among  a  few  sreat  millionaires  and  seigneurs, 
who  alone  wifi  be  able-  to  bear,  from  the  im- 
mensity of  their  possessions,  the  low  rate  of 
profit  to  be  derived  from  any  portion  of  land.'** 
It  maybe  subject  of  grave  consideration  whether 
this  effect  is  not  already  taking  place  in  Great 
Britain,  when  it  is  recollected  that^  despite  its 
vast  stores  of  accumulated  wealth,  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  only  i  j^^^  g|^^ 
286,000  persons  possessed,  from  ev-  Cap.  viU. 
cry  source,  of  an  income  of  £200  a  yii!.n4,l»; 

The  coronation  of  the  King  took  place,  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  at  Rheims  on  ^ 
the  29th  May.  An  accident  which  coronation 
occurred  to  the  King's  carriage,  and  oftbeKinc 
was  nearly  attended  with  fatiu  effects  J|  R^^om. 
to  the  royal  person,  on  the  journey  "^ 
to  the  town  a  few  days  before,  afforded,  by  the 
anxious  solicitude  which  it  awakened  in  all 
classes,  a  measure  of  the  popularity  of  the  sov- 
ereign. Nothing  could  exceed  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  preparations  and  the 
ceremony,  in  which  all  the  minutis  of  feudal 
etiquette  were  religiously  preserved,  but  com- 
bined with  the  splendor  or  modem  riches  and 
the  delicacy  of  modem  taste.  An  important 
change,  in^cative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was 
introduced  into  the  oath  which  the  monarch 
took  on  the  occasion.  A  long  negotiation  be- 
tween  the  government  and  the  heads  of  the 
church  had  i>een  carried  on  before,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
coronation  oath,  bot^  as  regards  the  dut^  of 
the  King  to  his  subjects,  and  the  obligations 

*  The  beneficial  eflfeet  oTM.  de  yui^le'a  motion  on  the 
flnanoee  appeared  firoin  the  reault  In  Auiniat  5,  when  the 
books,  opened  for  the  conversion  of  Are  per  cents  to  (bur 
and  a  half,  were  closed.  The  rednotton  of  Interest  waa 
6,338,000  fhinoa  a  year,  which  waa  applied  to  a  reducttoa 
of  the  land-tax.— Ordoniumc«,  SSd  Sept.,  18S5;  AnMudn 
BiMtorique,  tUI.  884. 
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Ibrmerlj  impoead  on  him  to  poreecute  heretics. 
The  oath  he  now  took  was  to  govern  hU  sub- 
jeeta  aeeording  to  th€  Charter,  and  merely  to 
maintain  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  without 
aasailing  any  other.*  All  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope were  present,  by  their  embassadors,  at 
the  august  spectacle.  England  was  worthily 
represented  in  raoJk,  character,  and  splendor, 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  All  hearts 
were  moved  by  the  magnificent  spectacle, 
which  recalled  the  days  of  Joan  of  Are  and 
the  paladins  of  the  monarchy.  None  could 
foresee  the  gulf  which  was  yawning^  beneath 
so  brilliant  a  surface,  or  the  treachenes  which 
were  to  disgrace  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy 
of  St  Louis.  Three  marshals  were  made  Chev- 
aliers of  the  Cordon  Bleu  on  this  occasion,  who 
had  fouffht  against  the  Bourbons  during  the 
Hundred  Days— Soult;  Mortier,  and  Jourdan. 
The  Duke  de  Chartres  was  invested  with  it^ 
A  Ana.  Hist,  vith  that  great  felicity  of  expression 
viii.  960, 207;  which  was  peculiar  to  the  King,  and 
m '  Lam'^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^  charm  to  his  generous 
TiU.*41, 43;  Mtion;  and  a  general  pardon  of  po- 
Lac.  iT.  180,  litioal  offenders  terminated  in  a  wor- 
190.  ^y  spirit  the  royal  benefactions.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  ^piusious  acts  and  gor> 
j7  ffeous  festivitiest  the  Liberal  party 

PfMeeutlonB  bad  taken  the  alarm,  and  severs! 
usiast  the  articles  appeared  in  the  journal 
Liberal  preM.  particularly  in  the  Drapeau  Blane, 
the  Oourrier  Franfoit^  and  the  dmttituiiofiaMl^ 
which  denounced  the  measures  of  the  Jesuits 
and  the  "Congregation,"  or  Fartl-prStre,  in  the 
most  violent  terms.  They  were  mjudiciously 
made  the  subjoct  of  a  prosecution  by  the  Pro- 
cureur-G^n^ral  or  King's  Advocate.  The  in- 
dictment prayed  for  a  suspension  of  the  jour- 
nals for  three  months  each.  They  were  ably 
defended  bv  M.  Dupin,  and  the  trial  was  the 
first  stri]^gie  between  the  religious  and  Liberal 
party.  'Ae  court  avoided  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouneing  sentence  or  acquitting,  by  declaring 
itself  incompetent  to  pronounce  the  suspension 
craved,  and  dismissing  the  complaint,  without 
isosts;  enjoining,  at  the  same  ttm^  to  the  edi- 
tors of  these  journals  to  bo  more  circumspect 
in  future.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  this 
result  as  a  decided  triumph,  but  it  was  with 
reason  regarded  as  a  great  advantage  gained 
by  the  liberal^  who^  being  freed  from  the 
Mackles  of  the  censorship,  and  now  relieved 
from  the  apprehensions  oi  a  prosecution,  were 
*  Cap.  ii.  137,  ^^  A^  liberty  to  continue  their  at- 
136;  Aq.  Hist,  tacks  on  the  measures  of  Govem- 
vlii.  »0, 9S7.  ment  without  restraint.' 

The  close  of  this  year  was  marked  by  the 
^  death  of  two  very  eminent  men  on 
DeaU  sod  opposite  sides,  whose  senius  tiirew 
^»'*cter  sf  a  radiance  orer  the  brief^  but^  in 
G«QeraJ  Foy.  ^^  inteUectual  view,  glorious  peri- 
od  of  the  Restoration.  The  first  of  these  was 
General  Foy,  who  died  on  the  29th  November, 

*  Theoatk.  mtutm  regards  the  state,  now  taken,  was 
fn  these  terns:  "  Ea  presence  de  Diea,  je  promets  inion 
peaple  de  maiatenir  et  d'booorer  ootre  sainte  reliiJioQ, 
«omme  U  appanient  aa  llsi  trds-Chr^tien  et  aa  Pits  alnd 
de  1  Bglise ;  de  rendre  jastice  a  tons  mes  sajets ;  enfln,  de 

f«»™»«r  cmformimeiU  ems  Une  d^  Romutmt  et  a  la 
,MarU  coKstUutUmnelUj  qne  je  jnre  d*obserTer  flddle- 
nent ;  aa'alnsi  Diea  ne  aeit  ea  aide  et  see  Saints  Eyan- 
fiiea.  Nsos  Jarons  i  Diea,  le  Cr6atettr,  de  vtrre  et  de 
■MOrir  ea  sa  Salate  Foi  el  Reli^n  Catbidiona,  Aposto- 
Vvu,  St  BoaMJaa.**— UaMMif»lnfl0rifif«,  vilL  997^ 


while  still  in  the  vigor  of  his  talents  and  at  the 
zenith  of  his  reputatioa  He  was  carried  off 
by  an  affection  of  the  heart — a  malady  to 
which  those  seem  to  be  peculiarly  subject, 
who^  like  him,  feel  the  force  of  gemus  impel- 
led by  the  stream  of  the  generous  affections. 
The  eeneral  ffrief  felt  at  his  premature  end  re- 
called that  felt  at  the  death  of  Mirabeau ;  yet 
had  he  not  the  genius,  at  once  creative  and 
destructive,  of  the  French  Demosthenes.  Hb 
turn  of  mind  was  of  a  different  kind,  but  one 
more  suited  to  the  comparatively  pacific  peri- 
od of  the  Restoration.  A  soldier  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  fields  of  fame  under 
Napoleon,  he  had  never  shared  in  the  serrilities 
of  the  Emj^ire ;  thence  his  long  disgrace  under 
the  Imperial  regime.  A  stern  republican  in 
principle,  he  combated  for  the  independence  of 
France  at  Waterloo;  but  when  the  Bourbons 
were  restored,  he  bowed  to  the  necessities  of 
the  timesi  and  aimed,  under  the  Restoration, 
not  at  subverting  the  dynasty,  but  at  restrain- 
ing its  excesses,  and  establishing,  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  tempered  mon- 
archy in  Fnince.  He  was  often  vehement  and 
imprudent  in  his  language  at  the  tribune,  but 
it  was  against  the  Ministers  that  his  violence 
was  directed,  and  he  generally  distinguished 
between  the  respect  due  to  the  throne  and  the 
opposition  call^  forth  by  its  measures.  He 
possessed  oratorical  powers  of  a  Tery  high  or^ 
der,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  distinguished 
military  writer— a  remarkable  circumstance  in 
a  man  bred  up  in  camps,  and  accustomed  to 
wield  the  sword  rather  than  the  thunders  of 
the  forum.  Alone  almost  of  his  military  con- 
temporaries, he  preserved  through  life  the 
affections  of  his  earlier  years;  and  though  no 
bigot  in  religion,  at  his  mother's  desire,  to 
whom  he  had  been  tenderly  attached,  made 
known  on  her  death-bed,  he  celebrated  the  an- 
niversary of  her  death,  wherever  he  was,  by 
taking  toe  communion,  at  which  he  had  for- 
merly participated  with  her.  He  died  poor — 
the  sure  sign  of  virtue  in  a  corrupted  age ;  and 
a  subscription  opened,  and  soon  fiUea  up,  at 
once  evinced  the  public  grief  and  provided  in 
the  most  splendid  way  for  his  family.  It 
amounted  to  1.000,000  francs  (£40,000]u  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  subscribed  10,000  francs 
(£400).  Gasimir  Perier  the  like  i  i^^q,  y^i. 
sum,  the  banker  Lafitte  50,000  49,47;  Cap. 
(£2000>»  ^  ^^»  l«- 

Very  nearly  at  the  same  time^  M.  de  Serres 
also  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He  3^ 
had  long  been  in  declining  health.  Death  and 
and  had  gone  to  Naples  for  its  re-  character  of 
covery,  where  he  expired  on  the  ^'  ^  Serres. 
25th  November.  Less  celebrated  by  party  eu- 
logy than  General  Foy,  less  the  object  of  na- 
tional homa^e^  he  was  not  on  that  account  the 
less  of  a  national  loss,  or  less  deplored  by  the 
friends  to  whom  his  splendid  abilities  and  ex- 
emplary worth  were  known.  Having  espoused 
the  Royalist  side^  and  never^courted  the  favor 
of  the  people,  he  did  not  share  in  the  gales  of 
popularity,  and  died  at  Naples^  oppressed  by 
electoral  defeats  and  the  ingratitude  of  his 
country.  Like  Scipio  AfHcanus^  who  expired 
on  the  same  shores^  he  might  say,  "Ingrata 
patria  ossa  mea  non  habebit**  He  was  a  man 
of  the  fijiest  g«niiu^  gifted  with  tbe  soul  of  ora- 
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tory.  It  was  oratory,  however,  of  the  very 
highest  kind,  Bpringing  from  an  elevated  mind, 
the  outpouring  of  a  noble  spirit;  and  not,  on 
that  account,  so  well  adapted  as  the  less  phil- 
osophic, but  more  impassioned  eloquence  of 
General  Foy,  for  effect  in  the  tribune.  These 
two  very  eminent  men,  though  opposite  in 
thought,  antagonists  in  action,  were  inspired 
with  the  sincerest  admiration  for  each  other, 
and  expressed  it  with  such  generous  enthusi- 
asm as  savored  rather  of  the  warmth  of  polit- 
ical partisanship  than  the  sober  estimate  of 
hostile  power — a  sure  proof  that  they  were 
both  of  a  lofty  disposition,  and  wor- 

1»*?40*'      y  ^^  ^^^^  others  opposition  and 
*      '    esteem.^ 

The  year  1825  was  marked  by  an  event  which, 
alUiough  practically  decided  a  quar- 

of  the  inde-    which  had  then  befallen  the  French 
pendence  of   arms,  was  not  formally  settled  till 

oSjtobe^sf***  ^^^  **™®*   "^^^  ^'^  ***®  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  St  Domingo 

by  a  convention  concluded  with  the  envoys  of 
that  power  on  the  81st  October.  Although  these 
envoys  were  commercial  rather  than  political 
agents,  and  the  convention  itself  was  ostensibly 
for  settling  the  affairs  of  trade,  yet  it  was,  like  the 
similar  recognition,  shortly  before,  of  the  South 
American  republics  by  Groat  Britain,  a  prac- 
tical acknowledgment  of  independence;  and 
as,  the  first  concession  of  that  position  to  a  state 
composed  entirely  of  negro  inhabitants,  it  de- 
serves particular  notice,  as  a  step  in  the  social 
progress  of  mankind.  Regarded  as  a  concession 
to  liberal  principles,  and  a  step  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  commerce,  it  was  extremely  well 
received,  and  rendered  Charles  X.,  for  a  brief 
period,  a  favorite  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
motives  which  led  him  to  take  this  step,  painful 
to  the  feelings  of  the  monarch;  and  therefore 
honorable  to  the  principles  of  the  man,  were 
thus  explained  by  nimself  in  confidential  con- 
versation :  **  In  tnat  negotiation  I  was  not  in- 
fluenced merely  by  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce and  the  marine;  I  was  moved  chiefly 
by  compassion  for  a  class  at  once  the  most  un- 
fortunate, and  the  most  undeserving  of  misfor- 
tune. No  one  can  doubt  the  repugnance  which 
I  felt  at  entering  upon  that  affair;  I  was  in  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  St  Domingo  as  my 
brodier  had  been  in  regard  to  France.  Three 
parts  alone  remained  for  us  to  take— -either  to 
make  war,  and  attempt  to  subdue  them  by 
force;  or  to  abandon  the  island  and  colonists 
altogether ;  or  to  enter  into  a  compromise.  The 
last  was  the  one  which  we  adopted,  and  which 
my  Ministers  carried  into  execution."  The 
emancipation,  like  the  Charter,  was  on  those 
17  P'^n^^iplcs  conceded  by  ordonnance,  not 
^g*  '  treaty,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  com- 
pulsion; an  indemnity  of  160,000,000 
francs  (£6,000,000)  was  fixed,  according  to  a 
scale  calculated  on  the  losses  of  the  colonists, 
s  Ann.  Hist.  *^^  certain  commercial  advantages 
▼Ui.  289,  S9I;  Were  stipulated  for  France  in  its 
Cap.  ix.  145,  future  intercourse  with  its  eman- 
"  cipated  colony.' 

The  principal  desi^  which  the  Liberal  party 
had  in  view,  in  urging  upon  Government  the 
emancipation  of  St  Domingo,  was  to  furnish 
a  precedent  for  the  recognitioii  of  the  independ- 


ence of  the  South  American  colonies — an  object 
of  the  most  intense  desire  in  Great 
Britain,  and  for  the  attainment  of  NejotiatioM 
which  Mr.  Canning  exhausted  all  the  for  the  inde- 
powers  of  his  eloquence,  and  all  the  pendcnce  of 
mfluence  of  his  position.    The  de-  ^onS?"** 
tails  of  the  negotiations  which  took 
place  on  the  subject  will  be  given  in  the  ac- 
count of  British  transactions,  as  that  power  had 
the  chief  hand  in  accomplishing  that  great  rev- 
olution.    But  France  had  a  share  also,  though 
less  considerable,  in  the  development  of  its  re- 
sults ;  for  its  government^  too,  anticipated  com- 
mercial advantages  for  their  subjects  from  the 
severance  of  the  insurgent  colonies  from  the  pa- 
rent state.     M.  de  Yilldle  joined  his  representa- 
tions in  favor  of  the  colonies  to  those  of  Mr. 
Canning;  but  they  were  less  warm  than  those 
of  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  and  remained 
without  effect   Spain  answered  them  ,  ^      j^ 
only  by  fresh  preparations  for  an  ex-  150, 153 ; 
pemtion  to  South  America  in  the  har-  Ann  Hist, 
bors  of  Ferrol  and  Cadiz.*  ^"i-  ^^' 

The  affair  of  St  Domingo  was  brought  before 
the  Chambers  in  the  session  of  1826, 
because,  although  the  Ein^  might,  of  LegislatWo 
his  own  authori^,  publish  ordon-  measures  ra- 
nances,  or  conclude  treaties,  the  con-  fa«linf  Si. 
sent  of  the  legislature  was  essential  ^^if^' 
for  a  grant  of  money  for  the  indem- 
nity to  the  colonists.  The  project  brought  for^ 
ward  by  M.  de  Vill^le,  on  tne  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  the  complement  of  the  royal  or- 
donnance of  I7th  April,  and  provided  for  raising 
the  150,000,000  francs  for  the  indemnity  to  the 
colonists  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  revolution 
in  that  island.  The  details  brought  forward  to 
justify  the  grant  afforded  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  premature  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes ;  for  it  appeared  that 
wnile,  in  1789,  the  exports  of  the  island  had 
been  150,000,000  francs,  they  had  now  sunk  to 
30,000,000,  of  which  one  half  only  was  clear 
profit,  the  other  half  beins  absorbed  by  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation.  Calculating  the  present 
net  revenue  of  the  island,  therefore,  atl5,000,000 
francs,  and  the  value  of  the  estates  at  ten  years' 
purchase,  he  proposed  150,000,000  francs  as  the 
indemnity  to  be  given  to  the  colonists  for  the 
loss  of  their  estates,  which,  by  the  severance  of 
the  island,  they  lost  all  chance  of  recovering. 
This,  of  course,  was  no  indemnity  to  the  propri- 
etors for  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  in 
the  island,  which  had  inflicted  on  them  losses 
three  times  greater.  It  simply  took  them  as 
they  stood,  and  awarded  compensation  for  their 
entire  loss  at  their  existing  aepreciated  value. 
The  measure,  however,  was  so  obviously  founded 
on  justice  that  it  could  not  be  withstood ;  for  what 
was  given  to  the  colonists  was  not  any  compen- 
sation for  the  social  revolution  in  the  condi- 
tion, but  for  the  loss  of  estates  taken  from  them 
by  an  ordonnance  of  the  sovereign.  It  passed, 
accordingly,  by  lar^e  majorities  in  ,^^„  ^3^^ 
both  houses — ^that  m  the  Deputies  ix.  64, 72, 
being  246  te  70;  in  the  Peers^  186  88;  Cap.ix. 
to  16.«  ^'  ^*•• 

A  subject  of  greater  practical  importance^ 
and  awalceninff  more  of  the  passions        ^ 
of  the  people  m  France,  was  that  re-  Law  oir  en- 
garding  a  change  in  the  law  of  sue-  tail :  its 
cessioiL  This  subject  has  been  treated  ^**"9* 
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by  the  author  in  a  former  vork,  and  the  rev- 
olutionary law  of  succession  which  the  91Sth 
1  Hiat  of  iurticle  of  the  civil  code  established 
Europe,  e.  &B  the  general  law  of  the  realm 
Ti.  463*;  and  fully  explained.*  The  law  of  entail, 
cxxzT.  ♦Ql.  Of  Majorats,  which  had  been  subse- 
quently passed  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  with  a 
view  to  form  a  certain  indefeasible  provision  for 
the  heirs  of  hereditary  honors,  had  not  been 
generally  acted  upon ;  and  as  the  existing  law, 
where  there  was  no  majorat^  effected  a  division 
of  estates  to  the  extent  of  nearly  three-fourths 
on  an  average  on  every  death,  it  was  evident 
both  that  the  lands  of  France  would  soon  come 
to  be  infinitely  subdivided,  and  that  no  suita- 
ble provision  could  by  possibility  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  for  the  neirs  of  the  hereditary 
honors  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter, however,  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the  evil, 
for  the  equal  division  of  properties  had  been 
one  of  the  greatest  objects  and  most  highly- 
prized  victories  of  the  Revolution,  and  no  opin- 
ion was  more  generally  adopted  in  France  than 
that  it  was  the  chief  blessing  which  that  con- 
vulsion had  conferred  upon  society.  Govern- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  so  many  dimcultiee^  pro- 
posed a  middle  course,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  do  something  for  the  support  of  the  aristoc- 
racy without  entirely  allenatine  the  body  of  the 
people.   The  law  they  proposed  was,  that  in  all 

Sroperties  which  stooa  destined  to  the  direct 
escendinff  line,  and  which  paid  800  francs 
(£12)  of  direct  taxes,  if  the  deceased  had  not 
oisposed  of  the  amount  of  the  succession  which 
the  law  left  at  his  disposal,  that  quantum  should, 
under  the  title  of  a  legal  Precipium^  descend  to 
the  eldest  son;  and  if  he  had  disposed  of  a  part 
of  the  disposable  portion,  the  precipium  should 
consist  of  what  remains.  These  provisions,  how- 
ever, were  only  to  take  effect  in  the  event  of  the 
deceased  not  having  disposed  of  the  disposable 
part  by  a  deed,  inier  vivos,  or  by  testament ;  but 
a  An.  Hist.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  done  so,  it  should  at- 
iz.  88,  87*  tach  in  the  first  instance  to  the  im- 
SSP't*^  movable  estate,  and  failing  it  to  the 
1M,1»5.     movable.* 

It  was  impossible  that  any  law  infringing  on 

^         the  revolutionary  order  of  succession. 

Argument    <md  tending  toward  the  restitution  of 

against  tbe  the  right  of  primogeniture,  could  do 

iSw  nl«^*    ®*^  ^^  *  more  slight  degree  than  this, 
^  because  it  proposed  only  to  make  that 

portion  of  the  succession  which  the  existing  law 
itself  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  testator,  descend 
ab  ifUestcUo  to  his  eldest  son.  But  political 
measures  are  judged  o^  in  general,  not  oy  their 
immediate  or  even  remote  effects,  but  oy  the 
tendency  which  they  indicate,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  party  from  which  they  emanate. 
This  project  met  with  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion, not  only  in  both  Chambers,  but  in  the 
?ublic  press  and  throughout  the  country.  M. 
'asquier  and  Count  Mol^  were  the  most  power- 
ful orators  on  the  popular  side.  **  Let  us  con- 
sider," said  the  former,  •*  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  the  adoption  of  such  a  law.  It 
cuvides  society  into  two  portions,  but  two  of 
very  unequal  dimensions.  On  the  one  side  are 
the  fathers  and  the  eldest  sons  of  France,  on  the 
other  the  entire  population.  Will  it  benefit  the 
fi^thers  of  families,  will  it  augment  their  author- 
ity, increns^  their  influence?    Does  it  not  com- 


pel them,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  most  immoral 
of  all  combinations,  to  disinherit  a  part  of  their 
offspring?  As  little  will  it  benefit  the  eldest 
sons.  Will  not  their  right,  which  injures  na- 
ture, which  is  founded  on  feudal  ideas  and  an- 
cient customs,  alienate  from  them  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  without  bestowing  any  countervail- 
ing advantage  on  themselves?  The  law  is  as 
impolitic  as  it  is  unjust.  It  professes  to  estab- 
lish an  aristocracy  of  elder  sons,  but  must  not 
that  very  circumstance  convert  the  younger 
into  a  redoubtable  democracy,  interested  to 
overturn  institutions  from  which  they  have  sus- 
tained injustice?  In  withdrawing  from  circula- 
tion a  fourth  or  a  third  of  properties,  will  you 
not  proportionally  diminish  the  territorial  rev- 
enue of  that  portion  of  society,  and  cause  it  to 
be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  taxes?  j  ^^  jjj^^ 
Let  us  appease  all  such  disquietude,  ix.  90, 94  / 
remove  an  fresh  dangers,  by  reject-  Cap.  ix. 
ing  this  project*  '•*'  '•*' 

"The  ground  on  which  this  proposal  is  rested 
by  the  Government  is  not  even  jus- 
tified by  the  fact  The  excessive  di-  continaed. 
vision  of  properties  is  the  ground  put 
forth  to  justify  the  measure ;  but  if  there  is  any 
thing  in  that  reason,  there  is  too  much.  If  on 
that  account  a  law  restraining  the  division  of 
estates  in  the  case  of  the  precipium  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  father  is  justifiable,  it  must  be  so 
equally,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  in  the  case  of 
all.  It  should  be  made  imperative ;  and  if  so, 
it  would  destroy  the  paternal  authority,  and 
the  power  of  testing  on  any  part  of  the  succes- 
sion. The  proposed  law  must  fail  in  attaining, 
even  its  professed  end,  for  it  tends  to  augment 
the  division  of  properties;  it  founds  the  stabil- 
ity of  families  on  the  instability  of  the  imposts; 
it  exposes  the  father  to  fatal  errors  in  the  dis- 
posal of  his  property;  it  shocks  feelings,  con- 
travenes cnstoms,  disunites  families,  multiplies 
lawsuits,  and  overturns  legislation.  Does  it  not 
needlessly  and  painfully  thwart  the  principle 
of  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  that -great 
victory  and  first  blessing  of  the  Revolution  ?  Is 
it  not  a  vain  and  powerless  attack  directed 
against  that  principle  ?  Does  it  not  essentially 
wound  morals — ^not  merely  public  but  private 
morals— even  the  most  intimate  relations  of 
life  ?  Will  it  not  put  the  fathers  of  families  in 
the  most  false  and  deplorable  position  ?  and  is 
not  every  law  attended  with  such  in-  ,  q  ^^^ 
conveniences,  the  most  deplorable  gift  194, 196  ;* 
which  legislation  can  possibly  make  Ann.  Hist, 
to  society?*  ix.96,97. 

*'No  country  can  be  pointed  out  in  which 
agriculture  has  suffered  from  the  ex- 
cessive division  of  properties,  many  c^q^q^^ 
in  which  it  has  been  ruined  by  their 
accumulation  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Italy,  un- 
der the  Roman  Empire  in  its  later  days,  per^ 
ished  fipom  this  cause.  Spain,  Sicily,  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  have  been  ruined  by  it  in  mod- 
em times.  Since  the  Restoration,  the  number 
of  proprietors  has  greatly  increased ;  is  there 
any  one  bold  enough  to  assert  that  such  a 
chance  is  not  a  signal  public  advantage?  Has 
not  the  acquisition  of  property  the  effect  of 
elevating  a  man  in  his  own  eyes,  clothing  him 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  respectability,  and  thua 
raising  him  in  the  estimation  of  society  gener- 
ally, and  in  the  performance  of  every  social  and 
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political  dutjf  Has  not  the  course  of  eyente 
proved  that,  with  every  aoqulBition  of  property, 
the  people  have  become  more  difficult  to  move 

^that  they  were  more  excitable  from  1764  to 

1792,  than  from  1800  to  1826  f  No  conclusion 
hostile  to  these  principles  can  be  drawn  from 
what  occurred  from  1792  to  1800.  That  was 
a  period  of  social  and  political  madness,  from 
which  no  sound  argument  or  inference  can  be 
drawn.  But  reflect  on  the  peaceable  disband- 
ing of  the  Freuoh  army  in  the  midst  of  foreign 
hosts  in  1815^  and  say  whether  such  an  event, 
unparalleled  in  history,  could  have  taken  place 
had  not  property  cast  its  restrain- 
\x^n  W^  ing  influence  over  the  minds  of  arm- 
*  edmen."^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  M.  Pey- 
^^  ronnet  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Answer  of  Government:  *' Succession  does  not 
the  GoTem-  depend  on  positive  laws,  any  more 
■"****  than  property  its  foundation.     In 

the  savage  state,  man  has  only  limited  wants 
and  desires ;  but  with  the  complications  of  so- 
ciety other  wants  arise,  and  his  wishes  extend 
to  his  children  and  dependents.  I>o  not  say, 
therefore,  that  you  wound  original  feeling,  when 
you  give  men  in  the  latter  state  the  means 
of  preserving  their  family,  their  fortune,  their 
name.  These  sentiments  are  as  natural,  and 
arise  as  inevitably  in  one  state  of  society,  as 
those  invoked  on  the  other  side  do  in  another. 
The  right  of  primogeniture  arose  at  the  period 
when  Uie  obligation  of  mUitary  fiefs  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  eldest  son  to  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  wield  the  united  forces  of  the  family. 
The  head  of  the  family  in  a  monarchy  repre- 
sents the  family ;  and  he  does  so  not  less  ef- 
fectually in  the  legislature  than  his  ancestors 
did  in  the  field  of  battle.  But  how  is  he  to  find 
an  entrance,  how  maintain  his  place  there,  if 
the  fortune  of  the  family  is  dissipated  and  di- 
vided on  every  decease  f  It  is  evident  that  the 
thing  is  impossible ;  and  thus  the  only  effect  of 
rejecting  the  present  law  will  be  to  render  the 
maintenance  of  a  peerage  impossible,  and  to 
'prevent  any  thine  like  a  bere<utary  succession 
of  statesmen  in  l£e  Chamber  of  Deputies,  If 
such  a  state  of  things  can  coexist  with  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom  in  any  country,  which  is 
very  doubtful,  most  assuredly  it  is  not  in  France, 
BO  rail  of  sentiments  of  honor,  so  fraught  with 
historical  recollections,  that  the  combination  is 
to  be  looked  for. 

'*The  preservation  of  estates  keeps  up,  in  a 
most  important  and  influential  class 
Contiiiued.  ^^  «ocieW,  ideas  of  order,  foresight, 
and  mooeration;  and  from  their  in- 
fluence it  tends  to  diffuse  these  valuable  quali- 
ties through  society.  It  induces  an  order  of 
things  peculiarly  suitable  to  a  monarchical  sov- 
emment;  which,  as  it  reposes  on  one  hea^  so 
it  requires  a  corresponding  agglomeration  of 
interests  and  opinions  round  his  head  in  every 
grade  of  society.  There  must  be  a  certain  anal- 
ogy between  the  frame  of  government  and  the 
institutions  and  ideas  of  society  beneath  it,  if 
stability  in  institutions  is  to  be  looked  for.  The 
liberal  party  can  not  dispute  this,  for  it  was 
on  this  principle  of  its  bemg  conformable  to  a 
democratic  form  of  government  that  the  new 
order  of  succession  was  established  in  1792. 
Granting  that  this  was  the  case,  is  it  not  equal- 


ly necessary,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  re-es- 
tablish primogeniture  to  a  certain  extent  if 
monarchy  is  to  be  maintained? 

**  If  the  extreme  division  of  landed  estates  is 
an  evil,  and  is  attended  with  serious 
inconveniences  in  every  civilized  com-  n^t?'j,^ 
mumty,  it  is  peculiarly  so  u  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  As  such  governments  are 
mainly  distinguished  from  other  eovemments 
by  the  larger  admission  of  the  people  into  them, 
so  it  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  essential  that  a 
class  should  exist  in  society  capable  of  sending 
forth  persons  capable  of  discharging  the  duties 
of  legislators^  and  exercising  the  fonctions  of 
government.  But  where  is  such  a  class  to  be 
round?  how  is  it  to  be  ]Mreserved,  if  the  perpet- 
ual division  of  all  property,  movable  and  im- 
movable, is  going  forward  ?  If  France  becomes 
a  land  of  peasants  and  boui^eois,  where  are  its 
legislators  to  be  looked  for?  It  is  evident  that 
a  certain  training,  a  costly  education,  the  posr 
session  of  libraries,  and  ease  .of  living,  is  eesen- 
tial  for  men  who,  relinquishing  their  private 
concerns  and  interests^  are  to  devote  their  prin- 
cipal attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  state.  The 
tendency  of  the  existing  law  of  succession  is  to 
destroy  this  class^  and  prevent  its  ever  ariBine 
a^in.  And  yet,  is  it  not  on  its  existence  and 
vigor  that  not  merely  the  fortunes  of  the  stat^ 
but  even  the  preservation  of  the  democratic 
principle  and  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
liberties  depend?  For  if  properties  come  to  be 
infinitely  subdivided,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
number  of  persons  entitled  to  exercise  the  elect- 
oral franchise,  andeli^ble  to  a  seat  in  theLeg^ 
islature,  will  be  contmually  dinoinished,  from 
the  diminished  fortunes  of  all  classes;  and  thus 
not  only  will  the  intelligence  be  wantine  requi- 
site to  the  right  conduct  of  public  affairs,  but 
an  oligarchy  of  the  worst  xind,  because  in- 
capable of  remedy,  will  arise  from  j  j^^^  ^^ 
the  very  excess  to  which  the  dem-  ix.  M,  6ft ;  ' 
ocratic  principle  has  been  car-  Cap.  ix. 
ried."'  1W.1W. 

Notwithstandiuff  the  strength  of  these  argu- 
ments, such  was  the  hold  which  the  50. 
principle  of  equality  had  jo^ot  of  the  Rewit'of 
minds  of  the  people  that  it  soon  be-  ****  debate, 
came  evident  that  the  ministerial  project,  at 
least  so  far  as  regarded  the  re-establishment  in 
any  degree  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  would 
be  defeated.  Orator  after  orator,  on  the  Op- 
position side,  hastened  to  inscribe  their  names 
to  speak  against  the  measure;  and  the  excite- 
ment which  their  declamation  produced  was 
such  that  it  was  evident  that  the  measure  must 
be  thrown  out  The  measure  was  originally 
introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  after 
a  long  and  stormy  discussion,  the  main  clause 
re-establishing  the  riffht  of  primogeniture,  to  a 
certain  extent,  was  defeatea  by  a  majority  of 
26,  the  numbers  being  120  to  94.  The  minor 
clause  regarding  substitution,  which  was  of 
little  practical  importance,  passed  both  Cham- 
bers. The  overthrow  of  this  attempt  to  re- 
establish primogeniture  was  celebrated  over 
all  Fk'ance  as  a  victory  over  the  aristocracy, 
and  it  increased  not  a  little  the  t  adb.  Hist, 
reputation  of  M.  de  Pasquier,  to  ix.  110,117; 
whose  eloquence  in  the  Chamber  of  Cap.  u.  iw, 
Peers  the  result  was  in  a  great  yUl'so^m^ 
measure  with  justice  ascribed.* 
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When  Dr.  Johnson  waf  challenged  to  Msign 
51^  any  good  reason  for  the  right  of  pri- 
Relleoiloiis  mogeniture,  he  replied,  "what,  eirl 
onthliaiib-  ^q  yoa  coDsider  it  no  advantage  to 
^•***  secure  only  otu  fod  in  a  familvf 

Withont  giving  an  entire  assent  to  tnis  cele- 
brated saying,  and  fully  admitting  that  there 
are  many  eldest  sons,  especially  among  the 
aristocracy,  who  justify  the  eminence  of  their 
rank  by  the  display  of  all  the  qualities  by 
which  it  is  ennobled,  it  can  not  have  escaped 
the  observer  that,  in  the  middle  raoks  particu- 
larly, there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation. 
The  caustic  and  witty  observation  of  the  sage 
is  more  applicable  in  a  commercial  and  indus- 
trious country,  such  as  England,  .than  a  mili- 
tary monarchy  such  as  France;  but  still  the 
observation  is  generally  applicable,  and  points 
to  a  principle  of  universal  importance  in  human 
affairs.  It  never,  however,  appears  to  have 
crossed  the  imagination  of  any  man  in  France, 
during  the  prolonged  and  anxious  discussions 
which  took  place  on  the  subject  Ko  one  can 
doubt,  however,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  society  and  the  sprinss  of  improvement 
in  Great  Britain,  that  one  of  the  principal  of 
them  b  to  be  found  in  the  general  destination 
of  the  landed  estate  to  the  eldest  son,  which, 
while  it  provides  a  phalanx  for  the  support  of 
the  throne^  and  the  maintenance  of  a  mixed 
constitution,  leaves  at  the  same  time  no  other 
resource,  in  the  general  case,  to  the  younger 
but  their  own  energy  and  perseverance— quali- 
ties which  often  prove  more  valuable  to  them 
in  the  end  than  all  the  ^ifts  which  fortune  has 
lavished  on  their  elder  in  birth.  Certainly,  if 
we  survey  in  private  life  the  career  of  those 
who  have  been  *"  cursed  with  a  moderate  com- 
petence,'* we  shall  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  &te  has  been  in  reality  adverse  to  those 
whom  it  has  assigned  nothing  but  the  stimulus 
of  necessity  and  the  vigor  of  their  own  minds ; 
and  perhaps  among  Uie  causes  which  have 
spread  the  British  race  throughout  the  world, 
and  established  an  empire  in  the  East  "  above 
all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame,"  a  principal 
plaoe  must  be  assigned  to  the  institutions,  ap- 
parently adverse,  which  drew  forth  the  ener- 
gies of  the  whole  class  of  younger  brothers,  and 
sent  them  forth  in  every  career  to  struggle,  to 
labor,  to  conquer,  and  to  make  themselves  and 
their  country  great* 

The  reTcnue  of  France  in  1826  was  98(^,000,000 
5f,  francs  (£39,400,000),  and  the  expendi- 
SCaUatioe  ture  something  less^  being  98 1,97  2,609 
2/SiS™*!?  fr^n^w*  Thereceiptsforl827werecal« 
jyf"''  cnlatedatmuchlees,being916,608,000 
francs^  and  the  expenditure  at  915,r 
729,000  francs.  The  exportsf  in  1826  fell  nearly 

*  A  Tery  superior  man,  well  known  for  bis  taste  and 
knowledfe  in  palaiiofs,  Mr.  WooAom,  onee  said  to  tlie 
soihor  that  be  ofcjeeled  to  art-iuiloaa  as  glvlDC  a  moderate 
tndependenee  to  artists  too  soon,  and  thus  tending  to  prpr 
dace  "myriads  of  mediocre  artiete.**  The  history  of 
France  wlU  show  whether  the  infinite  snbdiTlslon  of 
property  does  not  tend  to  produoe  **  myriads  of  mediocre 

t  ExpoxTs  rxoK  AND  Impobts  into  Fxanox. 

IStS 4<MlA79.5Mfr.  or  £lA,(»7,000 

18S6 4M,110,000  **    *«      17,400,000 

1815 5Sjm,\&9  ft.  or  jCSI ,780,000 

1816 461,0S7a71  «    «      18,440,000 

— ifctunuRrc  ififlorifiM,  Ix.  88, 80. 


a  fourth  short  of  those  of  1825,  owing  to  the 
terrible  monetary  crisis  in  England  at  the  end 
of  the  last  of  these  years ;  but  the  imports  of 
1826  exhibited  rather  an  increase.  The  army 
exhibited,  from  the  preparations  made  for  the 
Spanish  war,  a  great  increase  over  what  it  had 
been  before  revolutionary  troubles  broke  out  in 
the  Peninsula.  It  amounted  to  232,000  men ; 
the  navy  to  forty-five  shipe  of  the  line  and 
thirty-seven  frigates.  The  public  debt  was 
8,873,600,000  francs  (£186,000,000),  including 
the  large  additions  made  for  the  indemnity  to  the 
emigrants  in  France  and  colonists  in  St  Domingo. 
A  supplementary  Tote  of  87,000,000  i  j^^^  Hist, 
francs  was  voted  to  the  Government,  x.  625^  ix. 
without  opposition,  for  the  expenses  ?®'^_'  J^*' 
of  the  occupation  of  Spain.*  "'  ***»  *'•• 

A  more  important  topic,  in  reference  to  its 
ultimate  effects,  was  the  continued         sa. 
and  persevering  efforts  made  by  the  Measures  of 
Congregation  and  the  Jesuito  to  ob-  ^  ^••^•* 
tain  the  mastery  of  the  G4>vemment,  and  carry 
their  long-conceived  designs  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theocracy  into  effect    Two  events 
occurred  at  this  period,  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  evincing  their  intuition,  whicn  ex- 
cited, not  without  reason,  the  utmost  alarm, 
not  only  among  the  decidedly  irreligious^  but 
among  the  reasonable  and  sensible  portion  of 
the  community.    The  first  of  these  was  a  gen- 
eral jubilee,  which  was,  on  the  application  of 
the  Government^  appointed  for  all  1:  ranee,  in 
the  middle  of  summer.    It  lasted  a 
month  and  a  hal^  durin^r  which  the  j^|^  j^ 
churches  and  the  capitfU  resounded        ' 
with  an  eternal  miserere ;  and  four  gpreat  pro- 
cessions traversed  the  streets,  displaying  in  its 
utmost  splendor  the  pomp  and  maffnificence  of 
the  Catholic  worship.    AU  the  chief  function- 
aries of  Government  were  to  be  seen  in  these 
SrocessionBL    Marshal  Soult  was  particularly 
istinguished  by  the  regularity  of  his  attena- 
ance,  and  the  enormous  breviary  which  he 
caused  to  be  carried  before  him.    Some  persons 
were  malicious  enough  to  observe,  that  it  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose  if  he  would  make  resti- 
tution of  some  of  the  picturea  which  he  had 
Elundered  from  the  monasteries  of  Spain  during 
is  military  occupation  of  Andalusia.*    It  may 
be  conceived  wnat  an  impression  these  un- 
wonted displays  and  sudden  conTersions  made 
in  the  mocking  and  irreligious  capital  of  Frane«^ 
and  the  alarm  which  they  exeitea  in  all  %  cap.  tx. 
classes  as  to  the  ultimate  desions  of  the  sss,  $33  s 
ultramontane  party  which  had  now  J^'ili 
obtained  the  direction  of  affairs.*         »».*«• 
A  more  serious  subject  of  disquietude,  be- 
cause it  related  to  a  more  important        54 
matter,  was  the  choice  of  tke  pre-  Preeeptorto 
ceptor  for  the  young  Puke  de  Bor-  ^J^"^*  ^ 
deaux.    The  care  of  the  prince  dur-  **"****• 
ing  his  infant  years  had  been  intmsted  to  the 
judicious  management  of  Madame  de  Gontaut; 
and  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  who  had  his 
direction  when  he  became  of  an  age  to  admit 
of  intellectual  culture,  was  in  every  way  qnali- 

*  A  very  Interesting  aocount  of  the  magnificent  coUeo- 
tion  or  paintings  whioh  by  his  abnss,  not  oTthe  rights  but 
the  wronge  of  war,  Marsha)  Soult  eontrlTed  lo  mako, 
during  his  two  yoars^  military  occupation  sf  Andalusia, 
is  to  be  found  in  Itfr.  Stirting's  most  able,  learned,  ana 
Interesting  work  on  Spanish  Painting.— Sf*  Sriau^ia 
On  the  Spaiuek  Panten,  tt.  m-aM. 
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fied  to  train  him  in  the  exercise  of  every  moral 
and  Christian  virtue.  But  this  estimable  noble- 
man died  in  the  course  of  this  summer,  and  his 
place  as  preceptor  was  supplied  by  M.  Tharin, 
Bishop  of  Strasbure,  a  violent  Romish  prelate, 
who  had  lately  puDlished,  in  an  inflated  style, 
'  an  acrimonious  diatribe  against  the  philosophy 
of  the  age. '  The  Duke  de  Rividre,  at  the  same 
time,  was  appointed  controller  of  his  house- 
1  Q^p  |2  1^(>^^ — An  ominous  appointment^  as  ho 
2S3,  XM I  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  un- 
Qjw'ftsto  compromising  enemies  of  the  Revolu- 
^  tion.* 

These  open  advances  and  important  acquisi- 
tions of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Benancia-   J^ui^»  ^^d  to  an  intrepid  denuncia- 
tion of  the  tion  of  their  designs  by  the  Count 
JesuJis  by    Montlouis.     He  had  been  a  veteran 

SSSumls.  ^ef«n^cr  o^  t^«  Cot6  Droit  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  Lib- 
erals were  far  from  anticipating  such  an  assault 
from  an  old  champion  of  the  royal  cause.  But 
though  a  steady  friend  of  the  monarchy,  the 
Count  de  Montlouis  was  far  from  being  a  par- 
tisan of  the  Jesuits,  and  his  memory,  which  was 
rich  in  historical  lore  and  inferences,  furnished 
him  with  too  many  facts  condenmatory  of  their 
policy  to  make  him  bend  to  their  designs.  On 
the  contrary,  he  denounced  them  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms.  It  was  in  these  words  that 
he  apostrophized  the  secret  consultations  of 
that  aspirins  party  among  each  other:  "Why,'' 
say  they,  "  should  we  any  longer  delay  to  de- 
clare ourselves  ?  The  mystery  of  our  existence 
affords  a  powerful  arm  to  our  adversaries.  The 
holy  father  has  recognized  us,  and  re-established 
our  order  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  The 
King  protects  us  with  the  same  zeal  as  if  he 
was  one  of  our  brethren ;  nearly  all  the  prelates 
and  pastors  are  united  to  us,  and  breatne  only 
our  noly  maxims.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the 
whole  noblesse  of  France :  the  court  is  our  em- 
pire; every  day  we  are  making  further  prog- 
ress in  the  army.  Is  it  not  time  to  cast  aside 
the  vail  which  partially  conceals,  but  in  truth 
»  Lac  iv  ^°^y  renders  us  suspected  f  It  is  our 
S40,  241 ;  name  which  we  claim  as  a  right  Mys- 
C«>.  iv.  tery  belongs  to  weakness,  publicity  to 
9Mf  Ma.    force."* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  the 
50,  Bishop  of  Uermopolis,  with  that  cau- 
Answer  of  tion  and  astuteness  which  in  general 
the  Jesuits,  characterizes  their  proceedings,  that 
nothing  could  be  so  unfoundea,  and  even  ridicu- 
lou8»  as  the  terrors  now  so  generally  expressed 
against  the  Jesuits.  "  What  is  the  real  amount 
of  influence  in  this  body,  which  we  are  told  is 
to  overturn  the  liberties  of  France  f  Among  all 
the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  France  they  pos- 
sess only  seven  I  One  is  tempted  to  smile  at 
the  terrors  excited  by  so  very  trifling  a  portion 
of  public  instruction  being  in  the  hands  of  any 
portion  of  the  religious  establishment  But 
what  great  things  have  the  Jesuits  done  with 
such  trifling  means  I  what  immense  blessings 
are  their  missions  daily  conferring  upon  man- 
kind! The  good  they  do  is  in  proportion  to 
the  terrors  they  excite ;  the  power  they  possess 
is  in  its  inverse  ratio."  There  was  some  truth 
in  these  representations,  but  it  was  not  the 
"Fhole  truth.  It  was  true  that  they  had  only 
the  command  of  seven  Beminaries  of  edtusation ; 


'  Lac.  It. 
S42,  24S. 


but  it  was  not  less  true  that  such  was  the  vigor 
and  energy  of  those  in  the  direction  of  these  es- 
tablishments, and  the  extent  of  the  riches  which 
the  zeal  and  piety  of  their  adherents  among  the 
laity  placed  at  their  disposal,  that  they  could 
boast  of  a  greater  number  of  scholars 
than  all  the  other  seminaries  of  educa- 
tion in  France  put  together.^ 

Such  was  the  vehemence  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  the  press,  57 
that  it  was  soon  apparent  that  one  Law  against 
or  other  of  them  must  perish.  They  •Jo  liberty  of 
were  rival  powers  contending  for  "^^P'*"*- 
the  supremacy  in  the  empire;  it  was  inevitable 
that  one  must  be  destroyed.  Bitterly  did  the 
ultramontane  party  now  regret  the  concession 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  made  by  them  during 
the  first  transports  of  the  accession  of  the  new 
monarch,  and  the  result  of  several  prosecutions 
rendered  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  any 
check  could,  under  the  existing  law,  be  put  to 
the  antagonism  and  licentiousness  of  the  press. 
They  now  became  convinced  that  no  govern- 
ment or  system  of  administration,  either  in 
church  or  state,  could  maintain  its  ground 
against  the  ceaseless  attacks  of  an  uncontrolled 
press,  acting  upon  and  inflaming  the  passions 
of  an  excitable  people,  on  a  side  in  conformity 
with  their  general  inclination.  The  Jesuit 
Camarilla  accordingly  determined  on  some 
measure  coercive  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
and,  situated  as  they  were  in  the  country,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  their  own  interests^ 
they  were  right  in  their  views.  They  had  to 
contend  with  a  vast  majority  of  the  reading  and 
influential  portion  of  the  public  in  the  towns, 
then  in  the  entire  possession  of  political  influ- 
ence ;  and  their  only  allies  being  a  party,  zeal- 
ous indeed,'  and  able,  but  whose  speeches  and 
writings  none  of  their  opponents  would  so  much 
as  read.  They  had  great  difficulty,  however, 
in  getting  the  Cabinet  to  go  into  their  views, 
for  its  members  were  practical  men,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  state  of  affairs  and  bal- 
ance of  powers  in  the  state ;  and  M.  de  Yilldle, 
in  particular,  was  decided  in  his  opposition  to 
the  proposal  But  the  Congregation  prevailed, 
and  after  a  violent  contest  in  the  Cabinet,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  to  adopt  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  Congregation.  This  is  an  im> 
portant  era,  for  this  was  the  first  »  j^^  ^^  ^^ 
cannon-shot  fired  in  the  great  350;  Cap.  ix.  ' 
conflict  which  terminated  in  the  ^?»  254 ;  Ann. 
overthrow  of  the  throne.*  **"^-  *•  **»  ^' 

In  the  bill  brought  forward  by  Government, 
it  was  proposed  that  all  writinj^  of  S8. 
twenty  pages  and  under  should  be  Its  proris- 
deposited  with  the  censors  five  days  *•*"■• 
before  publication ;  if  published  before  the  ex- 
piry of  this  period,  the  entire  edition  was  liable 
to  oe  confiscated,  and  a  fine  of  8000  franca 
(£120)  imposed  on  the  publisher.  A  duty  of 
one  franc  for  the  first  sneet^  and  ten  sous  for 
each  sheet  after,  was  imposed  on  every  publica- 
tion below  twenty  pages.  Speeches  in  either 
Chamber,  pastoral  letters,  and  journals  appear* 
ing  only  once  in  two  months,  which  by  the 
existing  law  were  obliged  to  find  caution,  were 
relieved  from  these  enactments.  The  proprie- 
.tors  of  journals  were  to  be  the  paHies  against 
whom  actions  founded  on  delinquencies  against 
the  state  or  individuals  were  to  be  directed. 
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and  no  company  for  condueting  a  journal  was 
1  Ann  Hist.  x.  ^  ^  legal  if  consisting  of  more 
63, 56  •  Can.  u.  than  five  persons.  Fines  might 
S55, 356 ;  Lao.  be  imposed  from  2000  to  20,000 
It.  250,  960.         ^^^^  (£go  ^  £800). » 

No  words  can  describe  the  storm  of  Indigna- 
^  tion  which  this  law,  with  its  se- 
Uniyeraal  '▼ere  enactments,  created  in  the  Lib- 
indignaUon  eral  party  throughout  France.  The 
dluM^  **  **'  whole  public  press  was  instantly  up 
in  arms  on  the  subject  They  de- 
nounced it,  not  without  reason,  as  utterly  sub- 
Tersive  not  only  of  the  liberty  t>f  the  press,  but 
of  all  other  bberties,  and  mdicating  in  the 
dearest  manner  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the 
faction  into  whose  hands  the  goyernment  had 
now.  fallen.  The  indignation  was  the  more  for- 
midable from  its  being  not  confined  to  the  par- 
ties immediately  interested,  but  extending  to 
the  judges,  the  oar,  Uie  professors,  the  men  of 
letters;  .m  a  word,  the  whole  reading  and  think- 
ing part  of  the  public,  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Jesuit  and  ultramontane  interest,  were  unani- 
mous in  their  condemnation.  The  universal 
cry  was  that  the  censorship  of  Napoleon  was 
now  re-established,  with  additional  powers  in- 
vested in  Government,  and  a  more  formidable 
body  of  inquisitors  to  direct  its  movements. 
The  Academy  of  France,. with  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand at  its  head,  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
movement;  his  strong  Royalist  and  religious 
feelings  did  not  prevent  him  on  this  occasion 
from  standing  forth  as  the  defender  of  freedom 
of  thought  M.M.  Yillemain  and  Lacretelle, 
and  Michaud  the  historian  of  the  Crusades, 
joined  in  the  remonstrance,  which  was  carried 
in  the  Academy  by  a  majority  of  17  to  9.  Strange 
to  say,  in  the  minority  were  found  the  illustri- 
ous names  of  La  Place  and  Cuvier:  occupied 
with  the  architecture  'of  the  heavens,  or  the 
remains  of  pristine  creation,  they  had  little 
concern  with  the  interests  of  present  existence, 
or  were  swayed  only  by  its  gains  or  honors. 
The  Government  evincea  a  want  both  of  judg- 
ment and  temper  on  this  occasion :  M.  Michaud 
*  Lac  iv  963  ^'^  dismissed  from  his  situation  as 
965 ;  Lam.  '  reader  to  the  King,  M.M.  Yillemain 
Tiii.  66 ;  Cap.  and  Lacretelle  from  lesser  situa- 
ix.  257, 258.     tions  under  Government* 

The  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  Cham- 
^  ber  of  Deputies,  where  it  was  first 

Twanag  of  introduced,  still  further  increased 
the  law  in  the  agitation  of  the  public  luiud  on 
amiUgated  ^j^^  subject ;  and  the  excitement  was 
peculiarly  great  in  tbe  young  men 
at  the  academies  and  universiUea^  always  the 
first  to  be  influenced  by  generous  feeling, 
whether  well  or  ill  directed.  The  bill  under- 
went several  amendments  in  the  committee,  and 
was  the  subject  of  long  and  vehement  debates 
in  both  Houses.  It  ultimately  passed  them 
both,  however,  though  in  so  mutilated  a  form, 
by  the  adoption  of  successive  amendments,  that 
its  authors  hardly  recognized  their  own  handi- 
work. The  division  in  the  Deputies  was  238 
to  134;  in  the  Peers^  164  to  144.  The  result 
of  this  great  debate  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
triumph  by  the  Liberalparty,  and  it  was  cele- 
bratea  as  such  over  all  France.  Certain  restric- 
tions were  imposed  on  the  press  by  the  adoption 
of  the  project^  but  they  proved  almost  nugatory 
in  effect^  and  the  powers  of  thought  rose  into 


increased  influence  and  activity  from  the  vain 
attempt  made  to  coerce  them.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  surprising:  a  coerced  press  is  imprac- 
ticable in  an  age  of  intelligence  and  advancins 
civilization,  and  should  never  be  attempted. 
Physical  and  moral  strength,  the  sway  of  in- 
tellect^  and  the  force  of  the  sword,  are  antag- 
onistic powers,  which  can  never  coexist  in  the 
same  community.  If  the  press  is  to  be  restrain- 
ed, and  public  freedom  preserved,  it  must  be 
by  itsel(  and  its  own  weapons  alone ;  neither 
bayonets  nor  batons  can  efiect  it  Great  as 
have  been  in  every  age  of  intellectual  activity 
the  evils  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  they 
are  inferior  to  the  total  ruin  consequent  on  the 
extinction  of  its  liberties.  The  first  gives  rise 
to  many  curses,  but  it  contains  the  germ  of  all 
blessings;  the  last  is  an  entire  destruction  of 
the  hopes  of  humanity.  It  is  the  first  duty  of 
intellect,  by  combating  intelligence  with  its 
own  weapons,  and  th^  alone,  to  ^ 
avoid  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  2.  no'  143.' 
ruder  methods  of  coercion,  and  re-  Lac  iv.  378, 
ply  to  the  maledictions  of  liberalism  274 ;  Cap.  ix. 
tyVeserving  ito  exUtence.*  ^'  'l*' 

Two  events  occurred  at  this  period  strongly 
indicative  of  the  extreme  peril  of  ^j 

the  course  on  which  the  Govern-  Riot  at  the  fline« 
ment  had  now  entered,  and  which,  ml  of  the  Duke 
to  any  men  but  those  infatuated  ^„\^^~**^*°" 
by  religious  fanaticism,  would 
have  presaged  the  calamities  which  were  ap« 
proaching.  The  first  of  these  was  a  serious  riot 
which  occurred  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  de 
la  Rochefoucauld.  This  respectable  old  noble- 
man, whose  name  was  associated  with  the  early 
career  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  who 
was  a  moderate  Royalist  on  the  Opposition  side, 
had^recently  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Court,  in  consequence  of  some  votes  and  speeches 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  durine  the  discussion 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  he  had  in  con- 
sequence been  deprived  in  one  day  of  all  his 
omces  under  Government,  which  consisted  of 
seventeen  presidencies,  and  as  many  honorary 
distinctions,  the  reward  of  a  long  life  of  benefi- 
cence and  humanity.  He  survived  his  disgrace 
only  a  few  days,  and  at  his  funeral,  which  took 
place  at  Chalons  on  the  30th  March,  a  melan- 
choly scene  of  discord  was  exhibited.  Being 
extremely  beloved  in  that  neighborhood,  which 
in  every  department  of  industry  and  charity 
had  felt  the  influence  of  his  benevolence,  a  pro- 
cession was  formed  of  the  young  men  at  the 
School  of  Arts  there,  to  bear  his  remains  to  their 
last  resting-place.  They  did  so  accordingly, 
and  bore  his  body  on  their  shoulders  from  his 
house  to  the  church,  where  the  funeral  service 
was  read.  But  in  coming  from  the  church  to 
the  place  of  interment  the  police  interfered,  and 
insisted  on  the  coffin  being  placed  on  the  hearse. 
The  young  men  refused,  and  prepared  by  force 
to  keep  possession  of  the  body ;  a  scuffle  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  coffin  fell  from  the 
hands  of  the  youths,  and  was  broken  on  the 
payement,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  peerage  placed 
on  it  were  drawn  through  the  mud.  The  mil- 
itary were  called  in,  the  coffin  replaced  in  the 
hearse,  and  the  funeral  conducted  as  the  author- 
ities intended ;  but  the  incident,  which  became 
the  subject  of  a  solemn  inquiry  in  the  House  of 
Peer9,  excited  a  prodigious  sensation  throughout 
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France,  and  materially  increased  the  strengtli 
»  Ann  Hut.  of  the  Liberal  party,  by  demonstrat- 
X.  I44i  145 ;  ^Dg  ^^^  generality  of  the  feelings 
Lae.  iv.  S76,  <^ith  which  the  violent  proceedings 
ilS'oSft''*  **•  of  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  over 

319, 320.  ,,         1    ,  .       ,    ^ 

the  whole  country.* 

The  next  event  was  one  still  more  indicative 
g2^  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 

Review  of  the  i^  ^^  most  important  and  influ- 
National  Guard,  ential  classes,  and  so  important 
April  12.  jn  jtg  effects,  that  it  may  be  re- 

garded as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  rev- 
olution which  overturned  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons.  Deeply  chagrined  at  the  evident 
symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  popularity  of 
which  he  was  so  passionately  desirous,  and,  yet 
blind  to  an  inconceivable  extent  to  the  cause 
which  was  producing  it,  Charleb  fixed  a  great 
review  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pbris  for  the 
12th  April,  the  annivcrsaryof  his  entrance  into 
Paris  two  years  before.  The  day  was  beauti- 
ful ;  the  National  Guard  had  never  turned  out 
in  such  strength  and  in  such  splendid  appear- 
ance; and  a  magnificent  cortege  surrounded 
the  King,  who  rode  on  horseback  on  a  beauti- 
ful charger,  which  he  managed  with  consum- 
mate grace,  along  the  line.  Cries  of  "  Vive  la 
Roi "  were  at  first  heard  on  all  sides,  and  the 
monarch  was  saluted  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  lesions  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  But 
when  ho  came  to  the  tenth  legion,  their  loyal 
demonstrations  were  mineled  with  cries  of  **A 
b<u  let  Miniftretr*  "A  oa»  le$  Jesuiiesr  and 
some  of  the  most  Violent  even  left  their  ranks 
to  give  expression  to  their  cries  at  the  feet  of 
the  monarch.  **  I  come  here  to  receive  homage, 
and  not  lessons,"  was  the  dignified  reply  of  the 
monarch ;  but  it  produced  no  impression.  The 
cries  were  repeated,  and  after  the  King  had 

Sassed  on,  became  still  more  frequent;  loud 
emonstrations  of  dislike  were  leveled  at  M. 
de  Villt^le,  regarded  as  embodying  the  policy 
of  the  Government ;  and  the  princesses,  who 
were  present  at  the  review  in  open  carriages, 
»  Ann.  IliBt.  x.  returned  to  the  Tuileries  in  de- 
15ijii3 ;  Cap.  spair  at  the  contumelious  expres- 
!**St'^Jli^*®*  wons  with  which  they  had  oeen 
iv.  27»,  880.         assailed.'  ^ 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  Na- 
f^  tional  Guard,  both  as  a  powerful 

Disbanding  of  military  force  in  possession  of  the 
the  National  capital,  and  as  an  organ  of  public 
Guard.  April  opinion  in  iU  inhabitants,  this  in- 
cident was  sufiiciently  serious  in 
itself;  but  it  became  doubly  so  from  the  ill-ad- 
vised and  disastrous  step  which  immediately 
followed.  The  King  at  first  put  a  good  face 
upon  the  matter.  "  My  dear  Marshal,''  said  he 
to  Marshal  Oudinot,  wno  commanded  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  after  the  review  was  over,  "we 
have  had  some  grumblers,  but  the  mass  is  well 
disposed;  sav  to  the  National  Guard  that  I  am 
satisfied  with  their  appearance,  and  bring  me 
the  evening  order  to  sign."  But  these  pinident 
views  soon  gave  place  to  more  violent  councils. 
Tlie  princesses  arrived  in  tears  at  the  contume^ 
lies  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  the  se- 
ditious cries  which  had  met  their  ears ;  and  the 
party  of  the  Jesuits  were  indefatisable  in  their 
representations,  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when  further  temporizing  was  impossible,  and 
when  a  vigorous  measure  was  imperatively 


called  for.   The  King  was  unfortunately  drawn 
into  these  violent  councils.     In  the  i  Monitenr 
evening    a    Cabinet   Council  was  April  13 ;  An. 
hastily  summoned ;   the  delibera-  U"^-  *- 151> 
tions  continued  till  a  late  hour  in  the  l^  '^'i^' 
night;  iind  on  the  following  morning  ss?'  328;  Gr- 
an ordonnance  appeared  msband-  donnance, 
DfO  tmi  National  Guard  of  Pabis.'  ^^  1S,16S7. 

If  any  thing  could  exceed  the  imprudence 
and  disastrous  consequences  of  this  ^ 

step,  it  was  the  joy  with  which  its  immediate 
it  was  received  by  the  ultra-Ro\'-  sacceas,  and 
alisto  in  Paris.  "At  length,"  said  «ltin«««ellbct* 
they,  "  we  have  a  Kine— a  great  King;  nomoi^e 
days  such  as  the  14th  July  ;*  we  see  what  Paris 
is  worth.  Force—- always  force ;  that  is  the  se- 
cret of  success."  At  first  every  thing  seemed 
to  favor  their  anticipations.  Paris  remained 
perfectly  tranquil;  the  disbanding  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  took  place  without  opposition; 
but  by  a  fatal  want  of  foresight  ih^y  were  left 
in  possession  of  their  arms.  As  a  military  or- 
ganized force,  subject  to  discipline,  they  were 
put  an  end  to ;  as  a  body  of  discontented  men 
whose  feelings  had  been  ulcerated,  upon  whose 
loyalty  an  imputation  had  been  cast,  they  re- 
mained with  arms  in  their  hands.  But  all 
was  joy  and  confidence  at  the  Tuileries;  the 
days  oi  revolution  were  thought  to  be  at  an 
end.  "  Well,"  said  the  Duke  de  Riviere,  pre- 
ceptor to  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  **  Paris  is  tran- 
quil ;  the  King  has  great  power ;  France  is  tired 
of  revolutions  and  revolutionists." — "  Paris  has 
not  moved,"  replied  a  Liberal  peer,  to  whom 
the  words  were  addressed,  "  because  the  Kinff 
has  not  exceeded  his  power.  He  was  entitle^ 
if  he  chose,  to  dissolve  tlie  National  Guard; 
but  let  the  time  come  when  he  may  need  the 
support  of  his  good  city  of  Paris, 
and  you  will  then  see  what  you  have  L£'?Ji** 
done."»  ^  ®*'^- 

Both  parties  were  to  blame  in  this  memor- 
able event,  which  was  the  first  down-  ^ 
ward  step  in  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  Reflec- 
Tlie  National  Guard,  who  insulted  the  tions  on 
King  by  seditious  cries,  forgot  their  J^JL, 
first  duty  as  soldiers,  which  is  implicit 
obedience;  their  first  duty  as  citizens,  which 
is  personal  respect  to  their  sovereign.  If  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  Gov- 
ernment, they  had  a  clear  and  constitutional 
mode  of  expressing  it,  which  was  by  their 
representatives  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  King  for  re- 
taining such  servants  in  his  confidence,  their 
course  was  to  displace  them  by  a  vote  of  the 
Chambers.  But.  to  insult  him  with  cries  when 
he  was  reviewing  them  as  soldiers,  to  urge  a 
change  of  men  and  measures  with  bayonets  in 
their  hands,  was  to  forego  all  the  advantages 
of  representative  government,  and  impose  on 
the  country  a  rule  of  the  worst  kind — that  of 
pratorian  guards  or  an  armed  democracy.  The 
King  and  Government  were  nearly  as  much  to 
blame  in  the  method  they  adoptea  for  making 
their  displeasure  known.  They  were  fully  en- 
titled, nay,  officially  called  upon,  to  express 
their  high  displeasure  at  the  lesions  which  bad 
been  guilty  of  these  acts  of  insubordination ; 
nay,  if  they  had  even  disbanded  some  of  the 
battalions  moat  in  fault,  though  many  might 

*  The  day  on  which  the  Bastile  was  taken. 
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littTe  doubted  the  pradenee,  none  could  hmre 
diepated  the  legality  of  the  ttep.  Bat  to  dis- 
b»nd  the  whole  National  Guard  on  aeooant  of 
the  mJademeanor  of  the  10th  leeion,  to  punish 
the  many  innocent  on  account  ofthe  sine  of  the 
few  ffuiltv,  and  alienate  the  affectiooB  of  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  capital,  becauee  a 
imiali  part  of  their  number  had  been  ([uilty  of 
acts  of  iosabordination,  was  an  act  of  injustice 
ao  glaring,  of  imprudence  so  manifest,  that  it 
almost  looks  like  judicial  blindnew  to  have 
taken  such  a  step.  The  only  thing  which 
oonld  by  possibility  have  justified  it,  was  the 
neeeasity  of  disarming  so  formidable  and  se- 
ditious a  force  in  the  capital;  but  eren  this 
excuse  was  awanting,  for  their  arms  were  left 
in  their  hands. 
The  treaty  of  6th  July,  1827,  regarding 
^  Greece  has  been  considered  in  the 
Tiwty  or  chapter  on  its  RcTolution,  with 
cth  Jnly  on  which  it  is  more  immediately  con- 

ranvenOon  °*^®^»  ■■  ^*  ^®^  ^  ^^^  glorious  bat- 
Tofarding  ^^^  ^^  Navarino,  which  had  the  chief 
tin  aiavo-  effect  in  establishing  its  independ- 
J2J«*  ence.     A  domestic  matter,  however, 

signalised  the  French  legislation  of 
this  Tear,  which  was  also  connects  with  En- 

fland,  for  it  was  mainly  urged  on  the  Cabinet 
y  the  B2nfflish  Government  This  was  a 
treaty  for  vke  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
By  the  project  or  the  law  introduced  on  this 
subject,  the  engaging  in  the  slave-trade  was 
declared  punishable,  with  confiscation  of  the 
cargo  and  banishment  to  the  chieis  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  from  three  to  five  years*  impris- 
onment to  all  others  engaged  in  tne  enterprise. 
The  discuasion.  on  the  subset  was  very  warm 
in  both  Houses,  not  so  much  on  its  own  merits, 
for  on  such  a  subject  there  could  be  no  dispute, 
but  on  the  indignity  to  France  of  submittine 
to  what  was  deemea  an  insulting  and  degrad- 
ing dictation  from  a  forei^  power.  It  passed, 
however,  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses ; 
1  xn.  lUst.  ^^^  majority  in  the  Peers  being  114 
X.  49 ;  Cap.  in  a  house  of  227,  and  in  the  Depu- 
Ix.  146,947.  tieg  nearly  in  the  Same  proportion.* 
Notwithstanding  the  large  majority  in  the 
87,  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  had  hith- 
FtBaneial  erto  supported  ministers,  it  was  ap- 
''?*mbar-  P*"^"*  before  the  end  of  Uie  session 
rnsment  '  ^^'^^  their  position  was  becoming 
•f  tbe  (}oT-  precarious,  and  that  ere  long  it  might 
eraoieot.  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  Cham- 
ber. The  financial  projects  of  the  year  were 
discussed  with  great  rieor  and  acrimony ;  and 
the  commercial  crisis,  wnich  had  been  felt  with 
such  severity  in  the  close  of  the  preceding 
winter  in  England,  reacted  upon  the  prosperity 
of  France,  and  occasioned  an  alanmng  deficit 
in  the  Exchequer.  Januaiy  had  exhibited  a 
surplus  of  2,860,000  francs,  but  February  and 
March  showed  instead  a  deficit  of  6,765,000. 
This  deficiency,  though  noways  ascribable  to 
Ministers,  furnished,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a 
powerful  handle  against  them,  and  added  to 
the  vehement  denunciations  with  which  their 
conduct  was  assailed  by  the  Opposition.  Ben- 
jamin Constant  exclaimed — **M.  de  Yilldle 
speaks  of  the  interest  of  the  country  I  Was 
it,  then,  for  the  interest  of  the  country  that 
the  National  Guard  should  be  disbanded? 
Was  its  existence  inconsistent  with  the  inter- 1 


est  of  the  country  f  Come  to  the  point ;  speci- 
fy, how  it  happened  that  that  National  Guard, 
which  in  every  crisis  has  defended  and  sup- 
ported the  interest  of  the  country^ which  is 
attached  to  its  laws — which  is  so  devoted,  so 
orderly,  so  courageous — ^which  is^  as  it  were, 
the  fruit  and  measare  of  the  industry  and 
prosperity  of  the  state— should  be  thus  igno- 
miniously  treated?  Where  are  Ministers  now 
te  find  their  supDort?  In  the  people  ?~They 
have  outraged  them.  In  public  opinion? — 
They  have  roused  it  aeainst  theuL  In  the 
Peers?— They  can  not  subject  them,  ,  ^  ^^ 
but  by  subverting  their  independence.  350,  351 ; ' 
In  the  magistracy? — ^They  resist  them  Ann.  Hist. 
in  the  sacred  name  of  justice."*  *•  **^»  **'* 

The  manner  in  which  these  violent  apostro* 
phes  were  received  in  both  houses,        ^^ 
and  the  lessening  majorities  by  which  a  disaolu- 
Ministers  were  supported  in  tne  Dep-  tioa  re- 
utie^  especially  on  the  financial  ques-  ■<*^«*  <»• 
tions,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Ad> 
ministration.    The  Government^  accordingly* 
in  secret  sounded  the  prefects  as  to  the  chances 
of  success  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution ;  and 
having  received,  as  it  always  does  on  such  oc- 
casions, satisfactory  assurances,  the  measure 
was  resolved  on.    As  a  preparatory  measure, 
it  was  determined,  after  tne  session  of  the 
legislature  had  closed,  to  re-establish  the  cen- 
sorship by  a  royal  ordonnance,  and  this  was 
accoraingly  done.    The  motives  for 
the  step  were  announced  in  an  article  j^^^    ' 
in  the  M<mitetir,  in  which,  amidst 
some  exaggeration,  much  undoubted  truth  was 
stated.*     The  Opposition   immediately  took 
the  alarm;  a  society  was  quickly  organised, 
of  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  president, 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press;  and  a  host 
of  pamphlets  which  issued  from  its  members^ 
and  inundated  the  country,  showed  s  cap.  ix.S54, 
how  little  in  real  strengtb  Govern-  397 ;  Lac.  iv. 
inent  had  eained  by  a  measure  so  5J' ^ J.  ^'" 
unpopular,  and  so  much  calcula-  janeS4, 18S7>, 
ted  to  inflame  the  most  violent  Monitear, 
passions.*  June  86. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  stifle  the  voice  of. 
the  press;  it  was  necessary  also  to        eg. 
overcome  a  hostile  majority  in  the  New  eras- 
House  of  Peers,  which,  even  more  ^^oof 
than  the  Chamber  of  IXeputies,  was  dUwoiaUun 
known  to  be  hostile  to  the  present  of  the 
policy  of  Government     So  largely  Chambers, 
nad  the  former  great  creation  of  peers,  in 
1819,  to  force  through  the  democratic  changes 
in  the  constitution  effected  in  that  year,  modi- 
fied the  spirit  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that  it 


*  "  Cinq  ann^es  de  libertd  de  preeee,  dnrant  lesquellea 
rautorite  s'est  rediB^e  coneuunment  a  deeeeperer  du  bon 
sens  national,  et  dea  dcrivaina  qui  seraient  obliges  de  la 
conteeter  pour  lui  plain ;  cinq  anndes  de  travaux  labo- 
rieusemeDt  suivia  i  travera  lea  diffieultes,  que  la  licence 
dea  6crit8  suacltait  sans  eeaae  autour  dea  projeta  lea  plua 
^clairte  et  dea  reaolutiona  lea  plus  droitea ;  cinq  anntea 
d'excea  d*une  part,  et  de  patience  de  raatre,  ont  pu  en- 
aeigner  i  tona  lea  hommea  dont  Topinion  meriie  de  comp 
ter  dana  lea  deatins  d*ua  paya,  oil  ^talent  lea  amia  et  lea 
ennemia  de  la  preaae.  Sea  ennemia  ont  valncu ;  ila  ont 
desarmd  la  r^alatanoe  de  sea  amia ;  Ua  ont  arracb6  one 
ordonnance  de  Censure  i,  une  adminiatratlon  qui  eat  nde 
de  la  publicity  de  la  Tribune  et  de  la  Preaae,  qui  a  vecu 
par  elle,  et  qui  eat  reduite  a  modifier  Tune  de  cea  libertda 

Sour  aauver  Tautre,  pour  lea  aauver  toutea  enaemble."— 
romtrar,  26  June,  18^ ;  Aimuairt  Histmqu*,  x.  245. 
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had  now  become  necessaiy  to  counteract  it  by 
as  larffe  a  measure  on  the  other  side ;  and  after 
considerable  discussion  in  the  Cabinet,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  should  be  followed  by  a  great  crea- 
tion of  peers,  sufficient  to  render  it  in  harmony 
with  the  views  and  policy  of  Goyemment  A 
great  creation  of  ecclesiastical  peers  was  re- 
solved on,  it  being  thought  that  the  interest  of 
the  Church  was  not  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
Upper  Hous&  Five  archbishops  were  in  the 
number,  fifteen  nobles,  and  thirty-six  rich  pro- 
prietors from  the  Lower  House.  The  world 
was  astonished  at  some  of  the  names  in  the 
list ;  among  others,  the  Count  de  VieuviUe  and 
the  Count  de  Tocqueville,  prefect  of  the  de- 

fartment  of  Seine  and  Oise,  were  to  be  seen 
eside  Marshal  Soult,  the  hero  of  the  Empire 
and  the  Hundred  Days,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
celebrated  in  German  story.  The  total  num- 
ber of  peers  agreed  on  was  seventy-six — a 
number  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  numerical 
minority  on  the  other  side.  The  same  Mani- 
teur  which  contained  this  great  creation 
J^'  ^>  contained  also  an  ordonnance  dissolv- 
ing the  Chamber  of  Deputies,-  and  ap- 
pointing the  electoral  colleges  to  meet  on  the 
17th  and  24th  November,  and  the  Chambers  to 
assemble  on  the  5th  February  following.  A 
list  was  published  of  the  presidents  of  the 
electoral  colleges,  nearly  all  in  the  interest  of 
the  High  Church  party.*  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  step  was  mainly  the  difference  between 
the  situation  of  the  peei*age  in  England,  which 
contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  property 

1  Ordonnance,  l'^  "^®  ^^^^  *°^  ^^  France,  where 
Nov.  5,  1827 ;  it  had  SO  little ;  and  the  considera- 
Monlteur ;  tion  of  the  Assembly  was  chiefly 
S54°2M^*'  *•  dependent  on  the  number  and  tal- 

*  ents  of  its  members.^ 

The  die  was  now  cast,  and  both  parties  be- 
gan seriously  to  prepare  them- 
PormiLof  aelvesfor  a  straggle^  wfiich  all  saw 
tho  parties,  ^^  "^  mevitable.  On  the  one  side 
and  prepara-  was  the  whole  weight  of  authority 
tlona  fbramor-  ^^^  power,  exercising  its  preroea- 
al  struggle  on..      *      ji-  ^     ^  K.    •  S 

lK>th  BiSn.  tives»  and  makmg  use  of  its  influ- 
ence in  the  most  determined  way, 
and  setting  at  defiance  the  opinions  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, to  follow  the  dictates  of  a  resolute  but  rash 
and  ill-judging  ecclesiastical  party.  On  the 
other  was  the  whole  popular  party,  which,  now 
foreseeing  the  danger  which  was  approaching, 
began  to  organize  tnemselves  in  regular  bodies, 
with  a  view  both  to  a  systematic  action  on  the 
public  mind  in  the  mean  time,  and  an  efficient 
means  of  physical  resistance  to  Government,  if 
it  should  become  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 

*  En  Angleterra  la  Chambre  des  Pairs  a,  comparatire- 
ment  a  celle  des  Communes,  une  importance  qui  pourrait 
6tre  moindre  mSme  sans  danger,  si  on  considcre  que  la 
Chambre  des  Communes  y  est,  pour  ainsi  dire,  fille  de  la 
Palrie,  qui,  aveo  la  Couronne,  a  une  si  grande  influence 
0ur  les  elections,  ou  lea  paiia  font  admettre  leurs  flls, 
leurs  freres,  leurs  parens,  leurs  obliges.  En  France  rien 
de  semblable.  La  Chambre  des  Pairs  ne  s'^leve  qu'aux 
deux-tiers  d  pen  pres  de  la  Chambre  des  Deputes ;  et 
avec  une  population  double  de  celle  de  TAngleterre,  notre 
Chambre  des  Deputes  ne  forme  guere  que  les  deux-tiers 
de  la  Chambre  des  Communes,  et  la  Pairie  Franpaise 
dgale  a  peine  celle  de  TAngieterre.  La  force  de  resistance 
de  la  Chambre  des  Pairs  doit  done  etre  dans  le  nombre  de 
see  membrea,  et  surtout  dans  i*esprit  qui  Panime."— 
MoniteuTf  5  November,  1827. 


that  extremity.  The  society  "Aidet  toi  et  le  ct«/ 
faidera  **  was  now  established,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  ardent  Liberals  or  Italian  Carbo- 
naru  Its  maxim,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  to 
act  for  itself,  and  seek  the  means  of  salvation  for 
the  public  liberties  in  the  vigor  of  its  own  coun- 
cils and  the  determination  of  its  own  measures. 
There  was  nothing  illegal  in  either  its  constitu- 
tion or  objects,  as  ,at  first  established.  It  pro- 
posed simply,  by  constitutional  means,  to  organ- 
ize an  effective  resistance  to  the  advance  of  pow- 
er by  the  Government  All  the  measures  of  op- 
position were  agreed  on  and  discussed. in  its 
meetings;  and  never  was  union  more  complete, 
and  enwusiasm  more  ardent,  than  existed  among 
its  members.  The  press  resumed  all  its  activity 
in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  still  exempt  from  the 
censure,  and  was  directed  with  more  ability,  and 
a  more  thorough  unity  of  object.  Every  thing 
the  Royalist  Ministry  had  done  since  their  ac- 
cession to  power  was  made  the  subject  of  the 
most  violent  invective,  and  commented  on  with 
the  most  unmeasured  exaggeration.  The  acts 
by  which  they  had  gained  a  majority  in  the 
election  of  1824,  after  the  successful  termination 
of  the  war  in  Spain,  was'  now  turned  against 
themselves.  To  such  a  length  did  the  general 
transport  go,  and  so  little  did  the  parties  deem 
it  necessary  to  disguise  their  projects,  that.,  in  a 
letter  publicly  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
hewas  invited  to  head  a  revolution,  ,^  ^^  ^^ 
and  place  himself  on  the  throne,  871;  Lac.  iv.  ' 
in  terms  so  unambiguous  that  he  285,  287;  Ann. 
found  it  necessary,  personally,  to  ^y*  *•  ^*^» 
disavow  it  to  the  sovereign.** 

The  general  election  came  on  in  Kovember, 
and  as  the  obj  ects  of  the  opposite  parties  _ 
were  now  avowed,  the  greatest  efforts  Elections 
were  made  on  both  sides,  and  the  ex-  and  riots 
citement  of  the  public  mind  became  *"  ^*5n' 
indiscribable  Every  one  felt  that  on  ^°'''^' 
the  result  it  dependea  whether  the  objects  of  the 
Jesuits  were  to  be  accomplished,  and  a  throne 
based  on  an  ultramontane  theocracy  establish- 
ed, or  a  constitutional  monarchy  resting  on  a  de- 
mocracy, with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  its  head, 
substituted  in  its  stead.  The  elections  in  the 
colleges  of  arrondissements,  which  were  com- 
posed of  the  highest  class  of  electors,  were  a 
thunder-stroke  to  the  Ministry.  The  Opposition 
obtained  two-thirds  of  the  seats  of  that  class: 
Paris  was  the  theatre  of  the  most  violent  con- 
test ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  Liberals  was  com- 
Eletc.  Their  candidates)  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure, 
afitte,  Casimir  Perier,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Temaux,  Royer-Collard,  and  Baron  Louis,  all 
stanch  Democrats,  had  6690  votes,  while  the 
ministerial  could  only  muster  1110.  Illumina- 
tions took  place  in  several  places ;  in  others  the 
mob  endeavored  to  force  the  occupants  of  houses 
to  illuminate  against  their  will.     This  led  to 

*  «  Ecbaiigez  vos  armoiries  ducales  eontre  la  couronne 
civique.  AUons,  Prince;  un  pen  de  courage:  il  reate 
dan»  notre  monarchie  une  belle  place  a  prendre,  la  place 
qu'occuperait  Lafayette  dans  une  Republique — celle  de 
premier  citoyen  de  France.  Votre  principaule  n'est  qu'un 
chetif  canonicat  aupre*  de  cette  Royaute  morale.  Le  t 
peuple  Fran{:ais  est  un  grand  enfiint,  qui  ne  demande 
pas  mieux  que  d'avoir  un  tuteur ;  toffez-ley  pour  quMl  ne 
tombe  pas  en  de  mechantes  mains,  afin  que  le  char,  si  mal 
conduit,  ne  verse  pas.  Nous  avons  foit  de  notre  c6t6 
tons  nos  eflbrts;  ^ssayea  des  votres,  et  saisiseons  en- 
semble la  roue  sur  le  penchant  du  precipice."— L^/fre 
a  M.  le  Due  d'ORLBAHs,  Nov.,  1627,  par  M.  Cavchois- 
Lemairb,  p.  16, 17. 
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urious  riots,  in  th»  oourae  of  which  the  milita- 
ry were  called  out.  and  numerous  arrests  took 
place.  These  riots  were  characterized  by  one 
ominous  sjrmptom — the  FUtar  babhicadbs  of 
these  days,  so  well  known  in  the  contests  of 
former  times,  were  seen  in  the  streets.  One  of 
them  was  so  stronsly  constructed  that  it  more 
than  once  repulsed  the  assailants^  and  was  at 
last  only  conquered  by  a  regular  fire  of  mus- 
ketry. What  was  still  more  alarming,  hesita- 
tion for  the  first  time  appeared  in  the  troops 
of  the  line.  The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
Spanish  war  was  at  an  end ;  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  the  officers  of  infantry  refused  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  civic  authorities,  or  to 
act  against  the  people.  "It  is  not  from  such 
1  A  Hist  "  y°^  *^™  ^  ^^^  orders,"  said 
X.  ^8,  963  •  ^°®  >  "  ^  ^^^^  °^^  exchange  bullets 
Cap.  ix.  376*,  with  stones,"  replied  another.     It 

2an*iT'  *^*  ^**  *  rehearsal  on  a  small  scale  of 
290, 201.        |.j^g  gj.^^^  drama  of  1880.* 

The  repeated  defeats  sustained  in  the  proy- 
inces  as  well  as  the  capital — and 
Mutual  re-  ahove  all,  the  extreme  and  violent 
erimina-  character  of  the  successful  candi- 
tioBsofMin-  dates,  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
£e  7mi£i8.  ^ioisters  that  the  Chamber  returned 
would  be  ereatly  less  manageable 
than  that  which  had  been  dissolved,  and  that 
it  was  not  improbable  Government  might  be 
left  altogether  in  a  minority.  Violent  alterca- 
tions in  consequence. ensued  between  M.  de 
YillSle  and  the  leaders  of  the  Jesuits;  each,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  endeavoring  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  steps  which  nad  proved  so 
calamitous  on  the  other.  "What  would  you 
havef"  said  he:  '*have  I  not,  this  year,  satis- 
fied all  your  wishes f  The  severe  restrictions 
on  the  press,  the  censorship  of  the  journals,  the 
creation  of  seventy-six  peers,  the  disbanding  of 
the  National  Guard,  the  camp  at  St.  Omer,  are 
they  not  sufficient?  I  have  said  it  a  hundred 
times,  your  march  is  too  rapid ;  you  think  only 
of  violence  when  management  is  what  is  re- 
quired."— "Let  us  hear  no  more  of  concessions," 
replied  the  Duke  de  Rividre:  "let  us  openly 
advance  under  the  banners  of  a  King  who  has 
the  blood  of  Louis  XIY.  in  his  veins.  Those 
a  j^a^  jy  cursed  elections,  which  occasion  so 
893,  294 .  much  annoyance,  are  entirely  to  be 
Cap.  ix.  375,  ascribed  to  your  own  want  of  fore- 
^'^'  sight,  perhaps  of  your  perfidy."' 

The  majority  of  the  Chamber,  upon  the  whole, 
_  was  ministerial,  thoueh  in  a  much 

Dissolution  lesser  degree  than  had  been  expect- 
of  the  Vii-  cd,  or  than  the  former  Chamber  had 
lele  Admin-  been.  But  when  language  such  as  this 
latration.  passed  between  the  head  of  the  Min- 
istry and  the  chief  of  the  secret  Camarilla  which 
ruled  the  King,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
position  of  the  Government  was  eminently  pre- 
carious, and  that  a  remodeling  or  entire  change 
of  it  had  become  indispensable.  In  fact,  their 
position  Imd  become  so  uncomfortable,  and  the 
dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  so  serious,  that  near- 
ly the  whole  Ministers,  in  despair  of  being  able 
to  meet  the  Chambers,  and  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  come  to  the  resolution  of  resign- 
ing, or  expelling  their  neighbors.  M.  de  vil- 
Idie  designed  to  expel  M.  de  Peyronnet,  M.  de 
Peyronnet  had  the  same  intention  toward  M. 
de  Yill&le.  M.  de  Corbidre  declared  his  inabil- 
VoL.  IL— K 


ity  to  remain  Minister  of  the  Interior;  M.  de 
Cnabrol  was  deputed  to  M.  de  Martignac,  to 
sound  him  as  to  the  formation  of  a  new  minis- 
try. A  secret  instinct^  usual  in  such  cases,  told 
all  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  every 
one,  as  in  shipwreck,  must  look  out  for  his  own 
safety.  M.  de  Yilldle  had  too  much  sagacity 
not  to  see  that  he  had  not  influence  sufficient 
to  command  the  Chambers  in  the  crisis  which 
was  approaching,  nor  power  to  direct  the  ves- 
sel of  the  state  through  the  violent  shock  with 
which  it  was  threatened.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  had  announced  to  the  King  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  new  ministry,  and  MM. 
de  Chateaubriand,  de  la  Ferronais,  de  Fitz- 
James,  and  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  his  Majesty  as  the  heads  of  the  new 
Government  But  Charles  felt  a  repugnance 
at  M  de  Chaieaubriand,  in  consequence  of  his 
recent  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  the  press ;  and  he  was  too  great 
and  independent  a  man  not  to  be  the  object  of 
secret  jealousy  to  the  Romish  authorities^  to 
whom  nothing  is  so  repngnant  as  independency 
of  thought  Great  duficulty  was  experienced 
in  making  up  the  list  of  the  Cabinet,  and  espe- 
cially in  determining  who  was  to  be  its  head 
as  President  of  the  Council  But  at  length  the 
choice  fell  on  M  de  Martignac  With  him  were 
conjoined  M.  Portalis,  as  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
M.  de  Caux,  as  Minister  at  War,  the  Count  de 
la  Ferronais,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M. 
de  Vatismenil,  in  the  Interior,  M.  ,  ^^^  ^^ 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  for  the  Marine,  330, 342 ; 
and  K  Feutrier,  as  Minister  of  Pub-  Cap.  ix.  393, 
lie  Worship.*  ^^' 

Thus  fell  the  Ministry  of  M.  de  VilUle.  It  un- 
derwent the  usual  fate  of  a  Govern-  ». 
ment  which,  placed  between  two  Reproachea 
opposite  and  implacable  factions,  addressed  to 
strives  to  steer  a  middle  course  be-  Jj^^*"^^™ 
tween  them,  and  generally  succeeds  ^"'^  *"* 
only  in  alienating  the  one  without  conciliating 
the  other.  The  Liberals  could  not  forgive  the 
concessions  he  had  made — reluctantly,  indeed, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  but  still 
made — to  the  ultra-Royalist  and  Jesuit  party, 
the  restrictions  on  the  press,  the  law  against 
sacrilege,  the  attempt  to  restore  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  the  disbanding  of  the  Natioiuil 
Guard,  and  the  dissolution  01  the  Chamber  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  one  more  favorable  to  the 
arbitrary  views  of  the  dominant  party  at  the 
court  The  Royalists  forgot^  in  tneir  present 
animosity,  the  immense  services  which  he  had 
rendered,  in  the  hour  of  need,  to  the  monarchy 
and  the  throne.  They  foi^ot  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  he  had  displayed  at  the  tribune,  the 
moderation  which  he  had  evinced  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs,  the  magnificent  compen- 
sation ho  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the 
sufferers  by  the  Revolution,  the  stability  which, 
after  so  many  shocks,  he  had  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing to  the  throne,  the  glorious  war  he  had 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  Spain,  the  en- 
tire restoration  of  the  finances,  the  foundation 
laid  for  Grecian  independence  by  the  treaty  of 
6th  July,  the  lustre  he  had  shed  over  the  white 
flag  by  crushing  the  forces  of  revolution.  They 
reproached  him  with  not  going  the  whole  length 
of  their  desires,  with  being  at  heart  a  Revolu- 
tionist^ with  having  neglected  to  use  the  influ- 
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ence  of  GoTernment  so  as  to  secure  a  majority 
in  the  elections ;  with  having  introduced  some 
Liberals,  under  false  colore,  into  the  Upper 
House;  with  having  done  nothing  efficient  to 
restore  the  influence,  or  vindicate  the  property 
of  the  church ;  with  having  introduced  the  fa- 
tal principle  of  expedience  instead  of  that  of 
duty,  and  based  government  on  the  influence 
of  corruption  instead  of  the  attachments  of  loy- 
alty, "rtiere  was  some  tryth,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  in  all  these  representations ;  out  botn 
parties  would  have  done  more  justice  to  that 
eminent  statesman  if  they  had  shown  how  the 
acts  which  they  made  the  subject  of  reproach 
could  have  been  avoided,  or  how  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country,  so  divided  in  opinion,  and 
distracted  by  opposing  influence?,  as  France 
,  j^^  ^m  then  was,  could  have  been  conduct- 
103, 105 ;  *  ed  without  concessions  to  both  par- 
Lae.  iv.  290,  ties,  which  could  not  fail  to  alienate 
*^'  the  violent  men  of  either.* 

If  the  King  had  been  at  liberty  to  follow  out 
»  his  secret  inclinations,  ho  would  have 

Character  of  Bent  for  M.  de  Polignac  at  this  cri- 
M.  de  Mar-  sis,  and  thrown  himself  at  once  and 
tignac.  openly  into  the  arms  of  the  extreme 

Royalist  party.  But  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to 
fake  at  once  so  extreme.a  step;  the  public  mind 
was  not  3'ct  sufficiently  prepared,  the  new  in- 
fluences adequately  extended,  and  a  transition 
Ministry  was  considered,  with  justice,  as  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a 
purely  ultra-Royalist  one.  The  Martignac  Min- 
istry, accordingly,  was  a  species  of  compromise 
— ah  attempt  to  overcome  the  animosity  of  the 
Liberals,  who  had  been  violently  irritated  by 
the  last  measures  of  M.  de  Villcle,  and  prepare 
the  public  mind,  by  a  change  of  servants,  and 
seeming  change  of  policy,  for  an  ultimate  change 
of  measures.  M.  Martignac  himself  was  as  for- 
tunate a  choice  as  could  have  been  made  for 
this  object  Bred  up  in  the  school  of  M.  de 
Villdle,  the  intimate  friend  of  M.  Laind,  v*'hoso 
esteem  was  itself  a  security,  he  possessed  all  the 
qualities  requisite  to  regain  the  popularity  of 
tne  Crown,  by  counsehng  such  measures  as 
might  conciliate  the  mind  and  calm  the  irrita- 
tions of  the  country.  Eloquent  in  diction,  gra- 
cious in  manner,  prudent  in  council,  loyal  in 
feeling,  liberal  in  intellect,  he  represented  and 
embodied  the  idea,  then  so  general  in  France, 
of  blending  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  mon- 
archy with  the  expanding  ideas  and  growing 
wants  of  modern  civilization.  But  it  resulted 
from  this,  that  the  Minister  did  not  possess  the 
real  conlidence  of  the  sovereign;  lie  was  in- 
tended  only  as  a  compromise,  and 
110  Til'  "'  ^^^®  means  of  getting  over  a  period 
121';  Cap.  of  difficulty,  until  the  time  had  ar- 
Ix.  3U7, 300 ;  rived  when  the  new  system  might  be 
hac.  iv.  345,  introduced,  and  a  Ministry  of  lasting 
duration  established.  * 
It  may  readily  be  conceived  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  Martignac  Minis- 
The  new  ^^  ^**  ^^^  destined  for  long  dura- 
Minisiryhad  tion.  "You  know,  gentlemen,"  said 
not  the  con-  the  King  at  one  of  the  first  Cabinet 
""  '      Councils,  "that  I  have  not  volun- 

tarily separated  from  M.  de  Vill^le ; 
liis  system  is  my  own;  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  conform  to  it  to  the  utmost  of  your  power." 
This  was  but  a  poor  commencement  for  an  ad- 


fidcnce  of 
the  King. 


ministration  avowedly  installed  in  power  in  or- 
der to  alter  the  system  of  government  of  the 
preceding  administration,  and  regain  popular- 
ity, by  at  least  an  ostensible  change  of  meas- 
ures. From  the  first,  accordingly,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  did  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  monarch,  and  that,  in  Fneli&h  state 
phraseology,  they  only  held  office  till  their  suc- 
cessors were  appointed.  A  seat  in  the  Minis- 
try was  offered  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand ;  he  at 
first  was  inclined  to  have  accepted  it,  but,  by 
the  persuasion  of  his  fiiends,  he  in  the  end  de- 
clined an  honor  which  might  compromise  his 
reputation,  and  did  not  seem  destined  for  long 
endurance.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  he  had 
judged  wisely  in  the  decision  at  which  he  had 
arrived-  When  the  Chambers  met,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  all  that  the  Ministry*  did  not  poFsess 
their  confidence.  Such  was  their  hatred  at  M. 
de  Vill^le  that  they  dreaded  his  resurrection 
to  power  in  the  persons  cf  any  administration 
which  had  been  associated  with  him  in  office. 
The  choice  of  a  president  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which  was  the  first  trial  of  strength, 
showed  what  a  formidable  coalition  had  been 
formed  against  the  Government.  M.  Labour- 
donna5'e,  who  was  supported  by  the  coalition, 
had  178  votes;  M.  Ravez,  who  had  long  filled 
the  chair  with  ability  and  moderation,  only 
1C2.  On  the  next  division,  M.  Delatot  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  212  voices,  to  189  who 
supported  Royer-Collard ;  but  the  King,  desir- 
ous to  conciliate  the  Liberals,  selected  the  lat- 
ter from  the  list  presented  to  him.  The  speech 
of  the  King  was  as  moderate  and  conciliatory 
as  could  well  be  imagined ;  but  the  Address 
presented  by  the  Chamber  revealed  the  im- 
placable hostility  with  which  the  majority  of 
its  members  was  animated.  One  expression,  in 
particular,  in  allusion  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
late  Ministry,  was  deemed  peculiorly  painful, 
if  not  insulting,  to  the  Crown:  "Tfie  remon- 
Rtrances  of  France  have  put  an  end  to  the  de- 
plorable 8i/8(em  which  haa  rendered  illusory  all 
the  promises  of  your  Majesty."  Tlie  question 
of  retaining  so  very  strong  an  expreesion  in  the 
address  gove  rise,  as  well  it  might, 
to  the  most  vehement  debates;  but  ^i  "J  {7; 
it  was  carried  that  it  should  be  re-  Lnm.  viii.' 
tained,  bv  a  majority  of  38.  The  l£fi,  127; 
whole  party  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  J-^J;-  *''•  ^®» 
voted  m  the  majority.* 

Charles  was  aeeply  wounded  at  this  address, 
but  ho   preserved    a   dignified    de-  ^ 

meaner  on  the  occasion.  "  I  shall  Answer  of 
receive  this  address,"  said  he,  **n8  the  King  to 
my  brother  received  that  which  was  ^cAddreaa. 
voted  against  M.  do  Richelieu  and  his  ministry. 
I  shall  admit  to  my  presence  only  the  I'resident 
and  two  secretaries  of  the  Assenibly,  and  I  shall 
deliver  an  answer  which  will  be  a  reproof  with- 
out indticing  a  rupture."  The  monarch  with 
his  own  hand  effaced  several  expressions  from 
the  answer  prepared  by  his  Ministers  which 
savored  too  much  of  severity,  and  as  ultimately 
agreed  on  the  answer  was  as  follows :  "  In  call- 
ing on  you  to  labor  with  me  for  the  happiness 
of  France,  I  reckoned  on  the  concurrence  of 
your  sentiments  as  well  as  on  the  light  of  3'our 
intelligence.  My  words  were  addressed  to  tlie 
entire  Chamber ;  it  would  have  been  agreeable 
to  me  if  the  answer  had  been  unanimous.     You 
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will  not  forget,  I  foci  asAiircd,  that  you  are  tbe 
natural  guarUiaus  of  the  inujcsty  of  tlie  tiirouc, 
tLo  first  and  mo6t  noble  of  3  uur  guarantees. 
Your  labors  will  prove  to  Franco  your  pro- 
found respect  for  tiie  memory  of  the  sovereign 
who  gave  you  the  Charter,  and  your  ju-st 
»  Ann.  Hist.  xi.  confidence  in  him  wliom  you  call 
24,  2: :  Lam.  the  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  St 
Tiii.  1^7, 136.     Louis. '^ 

The  legislative  measures  of  the  session  of  the 
-.g  Chambers  were  not  of  very  great  iin- 

Lc:;isia:iTe    porta  nee;   but  such  as  they  were, 
measures  of  they  bespoke  the  change,  painful  to 
the  session,  ^j^^  gj^g^  ^ij|^h  had  taken  place  in 
tho  ruling  power  in  Parliament  A  law  was  in- 
troduced to  exclude  from  the  electoral  suffrage 
all  persons  employed  under  Government;  and 
as  their  number  was  so  considerable  in  France, 
this  was  a  measure  of  great  importance,  and 
which  went  seriously  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  Crown.     Lafayette,  who  had  been  re- 
cently returned  to  the  Chambers,  denounced  in 
violent  terms  the  enormous  multiplication  of 
offices  which  had  sprung  up  under  the  imperial 
regime,  and  been  louna  too  serviceable  to  bo 
abandoned  by  succeeding  governments.     "  In 
casting  our  eyes,"  said  ho,  "  over  that  hierarchy 
00  skillfully  constructed,  under  the  imperial  re- 
gime, on  the  ruins  of  the  rights  of  the  French 
people,  and  religiously  upheld  to  this  hour  by 
the  Government  of  the  Kestoration,  we  shall 
search  in  vain  for  an  atom  of  independence. 
l*refccta,  sub-prefects,  councils  of  prefectships, 
of  municipalities,  of  arrondissement^,  of  deport- 
ment?, receivei-s  of  contributions,  judges  01  the 
peace — all  are  the  creatures  of  power,  and  rc- 
inovabU)  at  its  pleasure.  Are  we  wailing  to  })as3 
the  present  law  till  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
election,  called  for  on  all  sides,  has  restored  life 
to  the  commercial  and  departmental  adnunis- 
trations,  and  to  the  judges  of  peace,*  and  re- 
duce to  reasonable  limits  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  prefects,  whoi^e  name  has  been  exhumed 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Lower  Empire  ?   No,  with- 
out doubt;  but  there  are  means  of  execution 
which  you  may  vote  on  the  8j»ot"     Tliere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Lafayette  was  right  in  these 
ob.;crvations,  but  he  forgot  to  add,  what  the 
e.ent  has  now  abundantly  proved,  that  it  was 
his  own  frantic  innovations  which  imposed  of 
necessity  this  vast  herd  of  servile  emploj'^s  upon 
the  country  by  destroying  the  race  of  compara- 
tively independent  proprietors,  who  might  hove 
3  ^nn  jijg,^  discharged  the  public  functions  on 
xi.  j1,  Si ;     the  nomination  and  by  the  influence 
Lac.  iv.  SW.  of  tiio  peoj)le.» 

i-o  strong  was  the  feeling  in  the  Cliamber  of 
79^  Deputies  against  the  exercise  of  the 
It  pa.{sc«  inifuence  of  the  Crown  in  elections  by 
tiij  Pcjfs.  means  of  their  employ6s,  that  the  law 
p.is«icd  it  by  a  majority  of  257  to  lOG.  It  met, 
however,  with  a  very  aifferent  reception  in  the 
C-liamber  of  Peers,  where  M.  de  Villele's  crea- 
tion of  seventy -sii(  Royalists  had  rendered  that 
])arty  nearly  a  majority.  iSeveral  amendments 
])roposed  were  only  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  four  or  five  votes.  The  law,  however,  finally 
passed  by  a  majority  of  eighty-three,  a  result 
wliich  proved  that  even  the  vast  additions  made 

*  A  species  of  arbitraiors  appointed  to  scltlo  the  dis- 
putes of  the  poor  without  having  recourse  to  actual  UtU 
gation. 


at  successive  timca  to  the  peerage  had  not  been 

able  entirely  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  Kepub- 

licanism  in  its  bosom.     The  right  of  hereditary 

Buccesaion  had  iu  some  degree  restored  it,  and 

many  of  the  new  peers  gave  proof  of  this  by 

voting  against  the  ministerial  project,  and  in  a 

way  which  was  little  expected  by  the  party 

which  had  created  them.     Tiie  great  want  of 

the  peerage,  however,  \va»  of  estates  commen- 

surate  to  the  rank  bestowed;  a  defect  which 

necessarily  drove  a  large  proportion  of  them 

into  a  discreditable  submission  to  ,  *«^  tts-#  -i 
A.     I  •  1-      •   I  i.  r  Ann.  lust.  XL 

any  government  which  miglit  fur-  52,  50 ;  Lam. 

nislithem,  throui^h  office,  with  the  via.  134;  Lac 
means  of  existence.*  *  '  **"»  ^'~' 

The  part  which  France  was  called  on  to  take 
in  aiding  the  Greeks  in  their  efforts  to  g^ 
shake  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  in  consc-  New  law 
quence  of  the  treaty  of  ICth  Jul}',  of  rogardinf 
which  an  account  has  been  given  in  t^«  ?«>«»• 
treating  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  led  to  a  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  Ministers  of  a  vote  of  credit 
of  80,000,000  francs  (£3,200,000),  which  waf 
f^jrnnted  by  a  very  large  majority.  But  a  more 
cerious  difliculty  arose  in  regard  to  a  new  law 
of  a  conciliatory  character  regarding  the  peri- 
odical press,  which  removed  several  of  tlie  most 
galling  restrictions  on  the  public  journals.  It 
proposed  to  allow  all  persons  to  set  up  ioumida^ 
I)rovided  they  conformed  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  to  abolfsh  the  most  obnoxious  spe- 
cies of  prosecution,  called  the  "proems  de  ten- 
dance." Tlie  law  passed  both  Houses  by  large 
majorities,  that  in  the  Peers  being  65,  and  in 
the  Commons  182;  and  it  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree owing  to  the  liberty  of  dlscussiou  thue 

acquired  that  the  Liberals  were  ,  .„^  „•-•    1 
1  ?      .        -         . ,  J.  . .        *  Ann.  llisC.  xl. 

able  to  fan  the  conflagration  68, 71 ;  Lac  iv. 
which  ultimately  consumed  the  3j7,  35J ;  Lam* 
throne.'*  ^»"-  ^^l. 

These  concessions,  though  by  no  means  in- 
considerable ones,  were  far  from  gi^ 
satisfying  the  Liberal  party,  which  Law  againsl 
had  by  the  last  election  acquired  so  '^®  Jesuits, 
f^reat  a  preponderance  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. Some  more  substantial  guarantee  against 
the  designs  of  the  Jesuits  was  demanded,  and 
nothing  bo  anxiously  as  some  restriction  on  their 
interference  with  the  education  of  the  3'oung, 
which  they  were  so  anxious  to  effect,  and  hud 
in  some  degree  acquired.  It  was  no  easy  mot-  . 
ter,  however,  to  prevail  on  the  King  to  consent 
to  any  change  in  this  respect ;  for  this  touched 
his  conscience,  and  threatened  to  disturb  the 
system  which  his  spiritual  advisers  represented 
as  the  sole  foundation  which  could  be  relied  on 
cither  for  the  altar  or  the  throne.  When  hi$ 
Ministers  first  broached  the  matter  in  Council, 
he  said,  *'  That  is  a  serious  matter :  I  can  not 
determine  on  it  without  consulting  my  council" 
The  Council,  however,  was  unanimous  on  the 
subject ;  even  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  whose  de- 
votion was  so  well  known,  and  the  royal  con- 
fessor himself,  counseled  a  temporary  bending 
to  the  storm,  with  a  view  to  evading  its  fury, 
Charles  long  held  out ;  but  at  length,  3uelding 
to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  whole  Council 
ho  agreed  to  sign  two  ordonnances,  the  first  of 
which  suppressed  all  the  schools  and  seminariee 
in  France  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
restored  them  to  the  control  of  the  University : 
while  the  second  limited  to  twenty  thousan<^ 
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the  number  of  those  who  were  to  be  trained  for 

the  ecclesiaBtical  profesaion  at  tl^ese  seminaries. 

**  My  dear  Minister/'  said  the  King  to  the  Bishop 

of  Seauvaisy  who  presented  to  him  the  ordon- 

nances,  and  his  pen  to  sign  them,  *'  I  can  not 

disguise  from  you  that  this  si^ature  has  cost 

me  more  than  any  thing  else  m  my  life :  I  am 

thus  putting  myself  into  hostility  with  my  most 

faithful  seryants,  with  those  whom  I  esteem 

and  love  the  most :  £Eital  situation  of  princes,  in 

whom  a  sense  of  duty  rules  the  heart.    Do  you 

It--  1-  «AA     not  thmk  we  are  doine^  wrong f " 
*  Lac.  IV.  300,        „        .     •»»         T  J  Ai      T>'  t- 
363;  Lam.  viii.  "^o,  sirel"  replied  the  Bishop; 

136, 137;  Ann.    "  you  are  saying  religion  from  ir- 
Hist.  xi.  84,  87.  reparable  ruin.'^^ 
Xothing   could  exceed  the  indignation  ex- 
pressed  by  the  whole  Jesuit  party 

Indimatton  ex-  ^^  *^^«  8^®**  concession  to  the  de- 
cited  among  the  mands  of  their  adversaries.  The 
Jesuits;  but  the  King  was  stigmatized  as  impious, 
SST^S?!.*'  ^®  Minister  as  a  persecutor,  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais  as  an  apos- 
tate. A  hundred  thousand  copies  were  thrown 
ofif  of  a  protest  by  the  bishops  of  France  against 
the  ordonnance,  and  circulated  among  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  faithful,  where  they  produced  no 
small  grief  and  consternation.  The  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse  refused  to  obey  the  ordonnance, 
And  put  himself  into  open  hostility  with  the 
Crown ;  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  prophesied  the 
approaching  downfall  of  the  impious  dynasty. 
Tne  Government  had  influence  enough  with 
the  Court  of  Rome  to  procure  a  bull,  address- 
ed to  M.  do  Latil,  one  of  the  bishops  most  aV 
tached  to  the  King,  and  the  least  suspected  of 
undue  concessions  to  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the 
age,  approving  of  the  ordonnance  as  a  measure 
of  internal  policy  of  the  French  Government, 
which  did  not  interfere  with  the  prerogatives 
or  rights  of  the  Church.  This  public  act,  on 
the  part  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  appeased 
the  tumult,  but  did  not  remove  the  discontent 
The  Jesuits  left  France,  but  retired  into  Switzer- 
land, where  they  established  themselves  on  the 
frontier,  and  continued,  in  an  un- 
138*13»^  Lac.  derhand  and  indirect  way,  their  ac- 
iv.  363,  364 ;  tion  upon  all  the  devout  and  aris- 
Ann.  Hist.  xi.  tocratic  families  over  whom  they 
13<,I34.  possessed  influence.' 

These  measures  were  so  evidently  adverse 
g«  to  the  wishes  and  principles  of  the 
Preparations  King,  that  it  soon  became  evident 
for  a  change  to  all  that  the  present  transition 
of  Ministry.  ^^^  compromise  Ministry  could  not 
by  possibility  stand,  and  that  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  time  when  it  wos  to  bo  succeeded 
by  one  either  of  a  decidedly  Royalist  or  Revo- 
lutionary character.  The  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing a  change  occurred  sooner  than  might  have 
been  expected.  M.  de  la  Ferronais,  the  respect- 
ed Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  been  ob- 
liged to  relinouish  his  active  duties  for  a  time 
from  bad  health,  and  he  had  been  succeeded 
pro  tempore  by  M.  de  Rayneval,  a  veteran  di- 
plomatist, but  not  equal  to  the  duties  of  that 
responsible  situation.  The  King  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
necessity  of  choosing  a  successor  presented  for 
introducing  M.  de  Pouonac,  whom  he  had  al- 
ready in  secret  fixed  on  as  his  future  Prime 
Minister,  into  the  Administration.  He  dis- 
patched, accordingly,  an  official  letter  to  that 


nobleman,  who  was  then  embassador  in  Lon- 
don, desirine  him  to  return  forthwith  to  Paris. 
He  appeared  there  in  the  end  of  December,  to 
the  great  terror  of  all  parties — of  the  Royalists, 
from  dread  of  the  dangerous  steps  which  he 
might  adopt — of  the  Revolutionists,  from  ap- 
prehension of  the  overthrow  of  the  semi-Liberal 
administration  which  he  would  probably  effect. 
The  King,  however,  was  nowise  shaken  in  the 
resolution,  which  he  had  now  matured,  of  con- 
fiding himself  to  M.  de  Polignac.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  that  intention  from  a  journey  which 
he  had  recently  made  with  a  view  to  test  the 
temper  of  tlie  public  mind  in  Lorraine  and  Al- 
sace, where  he  had  been  received  with  the  most 
unbounded  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  Both 
parties  concurred  in  these  expressions  of  at- 
tachment: it  was  hard  to  say  whether  the 
peasantry  of  the  few  creat  seigneurs  who  had 
survived  the  Revolution,  or  the  workmen  of 
the  great  manufacturer  who  had  arisen  on  the 
ruins  of  those  who  had  fallen,  were  most  loud 
in  their  cheers.  The  King  decorated  with  his 
own  hand  M.  Casimir  Perier,  who,  with  M. 
Benjamin  Constant,  was  peculiarly  conspicu- 
ous from  tlie  fervor  of  his  loyalty.  Yet  were 
both  parties  insincere,  or  ratiier  deceptive,  in 
these  demonstrations,  which  went  far  to  mis- 
lead the  King  as  to  the  real  state  of  public 
opinion  in  tlie  country.  Kach  had  an  object 
to  gain  in  making  them,  because  both  felt  that 
a  crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  it  was  by 
outvyinff  the  other  in  effusions  of  i  i^^m.  yiji. 
loyalty  that  they  were  most  likely  147, 149;  Lac. 
to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.^  *^-  '"®» ^''*- 

Notwithstanding  the  secret  resolution  of  the 
King  to  intrust  to  Prince  Polignac  ^ 
the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry,  it  opening  of 
was  not  deemed  safe  as  3'et  openly  the  Cham- 
to  take  that  st^p ;  and  the  session  of  ff "^V-i"*' 
1829  commenced  with  M.  de  Martig-  "'  "^• 
nac  still  at  the  head  of  the  Government  The 
King  drew  with  justice  a  flattering  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  which  was  prosperous 
in  every  part  beyond  all  former  example ;  and 
his  speech,  which  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm, 
concluded  with  these  words:  "Experience  has 
dissipated  the  prestige  of  insensate  Iheories. 
France  knows,  as  you  do,  on  what  basia  its 
prosperity  rests;  and  those  who  seek  it  else- 
where than  in  the  sincere  union  of  the  royal 
authority  and  the  liberties  consecrated  by  the 
Charter,  will  find  themselves  speedily  disavow- 
ed by  it"  These  words  were  received  with 
loud  applause,  and  it  seemed,  from  the  una- 
nimity displayed,  that  the  legislature  was  more 
unanimous  than  they  had  ever  been  in  their 

attachment  to  the  throne,  instead  •  a».  xn^ 
*  ,    .  'A.         ti  .1         Ann.  Uist. 

of  being,  as  it  really  was,  on  the  xii.  3, 4 ;  Lam. 

eve  of  a  convulsion  which  was  to  '''iii.  151;  Lac. 
shake  it  in  the  dust"  *^-  ^^*  574. 

In   the   discussion   on   the   address   in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  Prince  Polignac,         «, 
who  was  not  yet  invested  with  any  Rcmaritable 
ostensible  power,  but  whose  pres-  speech  of 
ence  at  Paris  had  excited  no  small  Prince  PoUf- 
sensation  in  the  capital,  spoke  as 
follows:    "The  public  journals  have,   within 
these  few  days,  directed  against  me  the  most 
violent  attacks,  without  provocation  on  my 
part,  without  truth,  without  even  probability, 
without  a  single  fact  to  adduce  thart  could  fur* 
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nish  tliem  either  with  motive  or  pretext  They 
have  dared  to  hold  me  up  to  entire  France  as 
nourishing  in  my  heart  a  secret  repugnance  to 
oar  representative  institutions,  which  seem  now 
to  have  acquired  an  additional  title  to  venera- 
tion since  the  King  who  bestowed  them  reposes 
in  an  honored  tomb.  Could  the  authors  of 
these  calumnies  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
my  home,  they  would  find  there  the  best,  the 
most  decisive  refutation  of  these  calumnies. 
Tliey  would  find  me  surrounded  with  the 
fruits  of  my  continual  studies,  all  of  which  had 
but  one  object  and  end,  to  consolidate  and  de- 
fend our  institutions^  and  to  contribute  to  make 
them  descend  to  our  childrea  Ycs^'*  he  added, 
in  a  solemn  tone,  **  our  institutions  appear  to 
me  to  reconcile  all  that  can  be  required  on  the 
one  side  by  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  throne; 
on  the  other,  by  the  just  independence  of  the 
nation.  It  is»  tnen,  in  entire  accordance  with 
my  conscience  and  conviction  that  I  have  taken 
the  solemn  engagement  to  concur  in  and  main- 
tain them.  And  what  right  has  any  one  now 
to  say  that  I  will  recede  from  that  engagement! 
What  right  have  they  to  suppose  in  me  an  inten- 
tion to  sacrifice  my  legitimately  acquired  liber- 
ties I  Have  they  ever  seen  in  me  the  servile  ador- 
er of  power!  Has  my  political  faith  wavered 
at  the  presence  of  danger  f  If  it  were  possible  to 
interrogate  the  consciences  and  life  of  my  accus- 
»  Monitear  ®™>  would  I  not  find  them  bending 
Jan.  17,  1^;  the  kneo  before  the  idols,  when,  more 
Lam.  viil.  15S,  independent  than  these,  I  braved 
IM*  in  chains  danger  and  death  ?"^ 

This  speech,  which  revealed  the  secret  hopes 
M  aud  expectations  of  the  orator,  fell 
State  of  par-  like  a  thunderbolt  on  M.  de  Mar- 
ties  in  tbe  tignac,  to  whose  administration  it 
Aaaembly.  presaged  an  early  downfall  He 
was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
King  was  preparing  for  him  a  successor;  and 
he  felt  the  disheartening  conviction  that  be 
was  only  smoothing  by  his  administration  the 
path  of  power  for  a  different  Government 
Xlie  first  votes  in  the  Assembly  showed  how 
thoroughly  its  members  were  imbued  with 
these  thoughts  and  presentiments.  M.  Royer- 
CoUard  had  the  majority ;  but  M.  Casimir  Pe- 
rier  had  155  votes»  and  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye, 
the  ministerial  candidate,  only  90.  This  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  that  the  state  of  parties 
was  such  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  withstand  any  coalition  that  might 
be  formed  against  it  The  Centre  even  belong- 
ed more  to  M.  de  Vill^le  than  M.  de  Martignac; 
«  Lara  Tiii  *^^  *^®  support  of  the  Left  was 
154, 155;  Lac.  not  to  be  relied  on  in  a' question 
tr  375, 370:  with  a  combination  that  tureaten- 
Cap.  X.  27, 34.  gj  ^  overthrow  the  Ministry.* 
To  conciliate  the  Liberal  majority,  Govem- 
g.  ment  brought  forward  a  law  which 

Law  ibr  the  tended  to  increase  the  popular  influ- 
department-  ence  in  the  municipal  councils.  The 
■ami""^*^luid  ^°y*^*^^  'were  expected  to  support 
iud&t.  ^^^  proiccty  for  as  it  proposea  to 
give  admission  to  an  aaditional 
number  of  votes  from  the  rural  districts,  where 
their  chief  influence  lay,  it  appeared  calculated 
to  increase  their  authority.  The  Liberals  were 
equally  relied  on  for  their  support,  for  they 
were  impressed  with  the  idea,  wnich  subsequent 
events  have  so  entirely  disproved^  tliat  any 


considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  votera» 
or  the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested, 
would  tend  to  augment  therr  preponderance  in 
the  state.     Nevertheless,  by  one  of  those  com- 
binations of  parties  whica  often  precede  or 
occasion  the  fall  of  a  ministry,  this  measure, 
framed  to  please  both  parties,  gained  the  sup- 
port of  neither.     On  the  contrary,  a  coalition 
was  formed  affainst  it,  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  law  itself  and  the  Administration.    The 
projected  law  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
regulating  the  municipal  regime,  the  other  the 
councils  of  arrondissement  The  first  met  with 
little  opposition ;  but  the  second,  which  went 
to  establish  more  extended  and  popular  assem* 
blies  of  the  cantons,  in  lieu  of  the  old  councils 
of  arrondissement,  was  defeated  by  a  ooalition 
of  the  Left  and  Left  Centre,  the  numbers  being 
124  to  108.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
flagrant  instance  of  factious  and  unprincipled 
combination  than  this,  for  the  measure  thus 
thrown  out  by  a  coalition  of  Liberals  and  Lib- 
eral Royalists  was  a  large  concession  to  popular 
influence,  and  a  decided  blow  at  the  influence 
of  the  Crown.    The  Royalists,  anxious  to  over- 
throw the  Ministry,  remained  immovable  on 
their  seats,  and,  anticipating  their  fall,  were 
deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  M.  de  Martignac  and  M. 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  that  they  weuld  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Crown.    The  Liberals,  guided  by 
Casimir  Perier  and  Guizot,  disregarded  equally 
the  representations  of  the  Minister,  that  the 
king  would  never  go  beyond  these  concessions, 
and  that  his  fall  would  throw  the  Government 
into  the  hands  of  an  ultra-faction,  which  by  its  ex- 
treme measures  would  endanger  the  monarchy. 
It  seems  strange  that,  for  the  purpose  of  party, 
public  men  should  lend  themselves  to  such  a  de- 
reliction of  principle ;  but  the  history  of  £ngland 
furnishes  many  similar  examples —  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
onein  particular,  which  will  bedetail-  xi.  104, 109; 
ed  in  toesequel,  on  an  occasion  hardly  Lam.  tUI. 
lessmomentous,  or  attendedwith  con-  }^»  Vj^'^. 
sequences  less  important  than  ttiis.* 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Kine,  who  in  secret  desired  the  foil        ^ 
of  his  Ministers,  at  this  defeat  When  The  King 
M.  de  Martignac  and  M  Portalis  an-  withdraws 
nounced  the  hostile  vote,  he  said,  JjJjJ"***" 
with  joy  depicted  in  his  countenance : 
"Well,  see  how  they  receive  my  kindnesses. 
You  see  where  they  wish  to  drag  me :  you  see 
whither  you  have  oeen  dragged  yourselves  by 
your  system  of  concessions.     I  have  smiled 
twenty  times  at  your  confidence  in  the  ChauH 
bers.     You  will  gain  nothing  but 'by  vigor. 
Return  and  announce  to  the  Chamber  that  I 
withdraw  my  lawa"   Thunderstruck  with  this 
announcement,  the  vigor  and  celerity  of  which 
revealed  a  prior  and  concerted  resolution,  the 
Ministers,  downcast  and  sad,  returned  to  the 
Chamber,  and  announced  the  royal  detei*minar> 
tion.   The  consternation  of  the  Chamber  equal' 
ed  that  of  the  Ministers ;  they  now  saw  what 
they  had  brought  about,  and  bitterly  regretted 
the  step  they  had  taken.     But  it  was  too  late. 
The  thing  was  done,  and  oould  not  be  undone. 
All  foresaw  that  a  crisis  was  ap-  ,  j^^^^^  ^^ 
preaching,*  and  that  in  the  shock  of  157^  ijg . 
parties  the  monarchy  might  be  over-  Lac.  iv.  381* 
thrown,  and  all  men  of  sense  deplored  ^83  j  Cap.  x. 
the  perils  which  could  no  longer  be     ' 
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trertod.  The  ultra-RoyaliBts  alone,  preoccupied 
with  one  idea,  and  blind  to  the  sigDS  of  the  times, 
•vinced  an  undisguised  and  almost  ominous  joy 
At  their  approach.  / 

Though  conscious  that  he  could  no  longer 
carry  on  the  Government^  M.  de 
State  of  the  Martigni^c,  like  a  good  soldier,  re- 
Legislature  mained  at  his  post,  resolved  as  long 
•t  the  close  as  possible  to  avert  the  collision  of 
rton  ^  ■~"  the  Crown  and  the  Legislature.  The 
remainder  of  the  session,  however, 
was  almost  dumb  show ;  all  were  aware  that 
the  decisive  stroke  had  been  struck,  that  the 
days  of  the  compromise  Ministry  were  num- 
bered, and  that  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
time  when  they  should  give  place  either  to  a 
decided  Royalist  administration,  appointed  by 
the  King,  or  a  decided  Liberal  one  forced  on 
him  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  budget, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  was  voted,  under  a 
tacit  compromise  between  the  parties,  almost 
without  discussion.  A  slight  change  took  place 
in  the  Ministry,  by  the  appointmeiit  of  M.  Por- 
talis  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ad  intenm, 
in  the  room  of  M.  de  la  Ferronais,  whose  health 
was  permanently  broken ;  but  it  was  generally 
understood  that  this  was  a  temporary  arrange* 
ment  only,  and  that  the  place  was  really  re- 
served for  Prince  Polignac.  The  approacliing 
»  Lam  vili  downfall  of  the  Ministry  was  so  uni- 
158, 159 ;  versally  presaged  that  they  had  be- 
Lac.  iv.  383,  come  an  object  of  derision  to  the  very 
^*  courtiers  and  pages  of  the  palace.* 

One  evening,  after  a  prolonged  and  bitter 
^  discussion  on  the  expenses  of  the 

Conferences  army,  M  de  Caux,  the  Minister  at 
of  the  King  War,  entered  the  King's  Cabinet 
and  the  ex-  »  w'ell,  M.  do  Caux,"  said  the  mon- 
tJi^^s.  °^'  arch,  '*what  do  you  say  to  this  as- 
sembly!"— "Abominable,  sire,"  re- 
plied the  minister.  "You  agree  with  me,  then, 
that  this  can  not  last?  Am  I  sure  of  the  army?" 
— "Sire I"  answered  M.  de  Caux,  "5'ou  must 
first  tell  us  in  w^hat  cause."  "Without  condi- 
tion," rejoined  the  King. — "Well  then,  sirel 
the  army  will  never  fail  the  King  in  the  defense 
of  the  throne  and  the  Charter ;  but  if  it  became 
a  question  to  re-establish  the  ancient  regime?" — 
"The  Charter,  the  Charter,"  replied  the  King; 
"who  talks  of  violating  itt  Doubtless  it  is  an 
impeifect  work — my  brother  was  so  desirous 
to  reign  at  any  cost.  I  shall  respect  it,  never- 
theless ;  but  what  has  the  army  to  do  with  the 
Charter!" — "Your  Majesty,"  replied  M.  de 
Caux,  "  is  in  error ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  out 
of  20,000  officers  in  the  army,  there  are  not 
1000  toho  possess,  of  private  fortune,  %W)  francs 
(£24)  a  year."  This  sufficiently  indicated  where 
the  danger  lay.  The  vast  maiority  of  the  offi- 
cers in  the  army  was  composed  of  tne  bourgeois 
class ;  it  sympathized  with  its  feelings,  was  guid- 
ed by  its  interests,  read  its  journals.  The  Koyal 
Guard  was  an  exception ;  its  officers  had  been 
carefully  selected  from  the  best  families  that 
yet  remained  in  France.  But  these  vital  con- 
t  Lam,  yiii,  siderations  made  no  impression  on 
160, 161;  the  King.  Secret  conferences,  chief- 
Lac,  iv.  385,  ly  during  the  night,  were  now  held 
fifue.^K.  frequently  in  the  Tuileries,  to  which 
de  Louis  the  most  ardent  Royalists,  such  as  M. 
Philippo,  I.  de  lo  Bourdonna3'e  and  M.  de  Mont- 
157, 158.      |j^]  a  yyQYQ  conducted  by  the  valet- 


de-chambre's  apartments  in  ordinary  dresses ; 
and  Prince  Polignac,  who  had  returned  to  Lon- 
don after  his  speech  at  the  tribune,  was  re- 
called by  a  holograph  letter  of  the  King  himself. 
Profoundly  skilled  in  dissimulation,  the  mon- 
arch concealed  all  these  secret  n.ove-  gi. 
ments  from  his  Ministers,  and  M.  de  Change  of 

Martignac  was  slumberinc:  on  in  fan-  '*»"'«*0'» 

•    J  'i.      •    4U    1    1-  *  ji    i.  1     i_    :i  andPnnce 

cied  security,  m  the  belief  that  he  had  polignac 

recovered  his  contidence,  and  that  he  Premier, 
might  yet  weather  the  storm,  when,  ^"8-  *• 
on  the  6th  August,  M.  Portalis,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign   Affaire,    was    suddenly  colled  to  St 
Cloud,  and  informed  by  the  King  himself  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ministr}'.     **  Concessions,"  said 
he,  "have  weakened  me,  without  satisfying  my 
enemies;"  an  observation  which  may  be  applied 
with  equal  justice  to  all  conciliatory  measures, 
yielded  to  intimidation  instead  of  a  sense  of 
justice.     The  whole  Ministers  immediately  re- 
paired to  bt.  Cloud,  and  surrendered  their  port- 
folios to  the  King;   M.  Rov,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  alone  was  requesteS  to  remain,  which 
he  declined.    M.  Hyde  de  ^'euville  could  scarce- 
ly be  brought  to  believe  in  his  disgrace.     In 
tne  evening,  the  list  of  the  new  Ministry,  which 
was  all  prepared,  appeared  in   the  Jfonitfvr, 
and  as  it  was  composed   entirely  of  persons 
known  to  entertain  the  most  extreme  Itoyalist 
opinions,  it  sounded  like  the  tocsin  of  revolu- 
tion   throughout    France.       Prince    Polignac, 
though  ostensibly  Minister  of  Foreign  Ailairs, 
was  the  real  Premier;  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  was 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  M.  de  Bouiniont,  of 
War;  M.  de  Montbel,  of  Public  Instruction ;  M. 
de  Courvoisin,  of  Justice ;  M.  de  Cha- 
brol.  of  Finance;  andM.  d'Hou88ey,of  auM 
the  Marine.  The  Ministry  of  Fcclesias-  1629  ;iam. 
tical Affairs wassuppressed.  M.dcRig-  J'"*-  162, 
nv.the  hero  of  Navarino,  had  declined  J5  ift^Sjo 
the  office  accepted  by  M.  d  Ilaussey.* 

Thus  was  accomplished,  for  tne  first  time 
since  the  Restoration,  an  entire  change  ^j 
of  government  in  France.  Power  import- 
was  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  ance  of  the 
able  indeed,  and  zealous,  and  devoted  change, 
to  the  monarchy,  but  destitute  of  practical  ex- 
perience, and  guided  by  a  fanaticism  which  re- 
fused to  take  counsel  from  the  signs  of  the 
times.  It  was  a  singular  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  about  such  a  result 
in  a  country  possessing  representative  institu- 
tions, and  so  strongly  imoued  in  the  middle 
class,  in  which  power  was  vested,  with  dem- 
ocratic opinions.  But  little  eventual  good 
could  be  anticipated  from  a  change  which,  in 
an  age  of  intelligence  and  intellectual  activity, 

E laced  a  Government  in  power  whose  principles, 
owever  much  in  harmony  with  the  opinions 
of  the  majority  of  the  rural  population,  were 
utterly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  urban  in- 
habitants, in  whom  political  power  was  exclu- 
sively vested;  and  who  j-et  were  so  sincerely 
impressed  with  the  danger  of  yielding  to  their 
antagonists'  opinions,  that  they  w'ere  prepared 
to  hazard  the  monarchy  itself  in  striving  to 
overturn  them.  Nothing  but  combined  wisdom 
and  energy,  vast  previous  preparation,  and  de- 
cisive rapidity  in  action,  could  bring  the  Govern- 
ment through  such  a  crisis  ;  and  these  were  pre- 
cisely the  qualities  in  which,  with  all  their  aoili- 
ty,  the  new  Administration  were  most  deficient. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

FRANCE  FROM  THS  ACCESSIOK  OF  TBS  FOUONAO  MINISTBT  TO  THE  FALL  OF  CHABLm  X. 


Prince  Pouonao,  -who  was  the  real  head  of 
J  this  AdmiDistration,  and  played  so 

Prinea  Po-  important  a  part  in  the  eventful 
llgnae :  his  drama  which  bo  soon  succeeded,  was 
biography,  j^  ^^j^  possessed  of  several  brilliant^ 
some  noble  qualities.  Bom  under  the  shadow 
of  the  court  in  the  brilliant  days  of  the  mon- 
archy; the  son  of  the  princess  whose  beauty 
and  tenderness  had  fascmated  the  heart  of  the 
romantic  and  confiding  Marie- Antoinette ;  god- 
son to  that  princess ;  ored  up  on  the  knees  of 
the  Count  aArtoia;  driven  into  exile  early  in 
life»  from  the  effects  of  a  Revolution  to  which 
the  attachment  of  the  Queen  to  his  mother  had 
in  some  degree  contributed ;  held  up  to  the 
maledictions  of  the  people,  in  consequence  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  the  royal  family, 
he  was  bound  to  the  throne  by  the  strongest 
of  all  ties,  to  a  generous  mind— early  associa- 
tions, gratitude  for  prosperity,  fidelity  in  mis- 
fortune. He  was,  before  he  had  passed  adoles- 
cence, actively  engaged  in  the  attempts  made  to 
restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  royalty,  and  was 
implicated  in  the  plot  of  Georges  at  Paris,  in 
1801,  to  overturn  the  First  Consul.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  was  arrested,  brought  to 
trial,  and  condemned  to  death;  and  he  then 
evinced  the  generosity  of  his  disposition  by  a 
heroic  contest  with  his  brother,  who  also  was 
condemned,  each  striving  to  devolve  upon  the 
other  a  pardon,  which,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme youth,  Napoleon  had  accorded  to  one  of 
the  two.  His  life  was  spared;  but  as  a  dan- 
gerous state  criminal,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
several  years  in  the  castle  of  Yincennes,  during 
which,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  an  ardent 
and  intrepid  mind,  he  was  hardened  in  resolu- 
tion, and  confirmed  in  opinion,  from  the  severity 
of  the  suffering  which  he  was  enduring  for  its 
sake.  lie  was  at  length  liberated  bj  the  Em- 
peror, and  joined  the  Count  d'Artois  in  exile, 
with  whom  he  re-entered  France  in  1814  He 
retired  with  that  prince  to  Ghent  in  1816,  and 
headed  an  insurrection  in  Savoy  against  the 
Emperor.  After  the  second  restoration,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  intrepidity  with 
which,  almost  alone,  he  maintained  his  opinions 
in  church  and  state  against  a  hostile  majority. 
He  was  sent  as  embassador  to  London  by  Charles 
X,  soon  after  his  accession,  chiefly  in  order  to 
prepBre  him,  by  intercourse  with  public  men, 
for  the  important  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
state  for  which  he  was  designed  by 
165^66;  *^*^  monarch;  and  he  still  held  that 
Cap.  X.  164,  embassy,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
165 ;  Biojc.  perilous  task  of  guiding  the  monarchy 

(Pollgnac!)'  ?°  *^  **P^^  contest  with  the  majority 

in  the  country.' 

His  character,  from  the  vast  importance  of 

2.        the  events  which  occurrea  during  his 

His  char-  administration,  has  been  drawn  in  the 

acter.         most  opposite  colors  by  annalists  on 

the  different  siaes.    At  this  distance  of  time 

And  place,  however,  it  is  possible  to  form  a 


comparatively  impartial  opinion  of  his  merits 
and  demerits.  His  countenance — which  inher- 
ited from  nature  the  beauty  of  his  mother,  and 
the  aristocratic  cast  of  his  father — ^had  been 
imprinted  with  melancholy  from  his  early  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  long  imprisonment  he  had 
undergone  in  consequence  of  his  fidelity  to  his 
opinions.  His  manners  were  refined  and  gra- 
cious; and  when  he  did  apply  to  business,  it 
was  with  vigor  and  effect  During  his  length- 
ened confinement,  which  had  endured  nine 
years,  he  had  read  and  meditated  much.  Un- 
fortunately he  was,  by  that  very  circumstance, 
debarred  from  intercourse  with  men,  or  collis- 
ion with  the  world,  during  his  long  solitude, 
and  led  to  form  his  opinions,  not  from  what  he 
saw  to  be  practicable,  but  from  what  he  thought 
to  be  right  These  external  influences^  com- 
bining with  an  intrepidity  which  nothing  could 
shake,  and  a  loyalty  which  nothing  could 
seduce,  rendered  him  the  most  dangerous  Min- 
ister whom  it  was  possible  to  imagine  for  France 
at  this  crisis ;  for  they  led  him  to  engage  with- 
out hesitation  in  a  contest  which  his  conscience 
indeed  approved,  but  of  which  his  reason  had 
neither  calculated  the  chances  nor  for  it  pro- 
vided the  means.  His  political  principles,  albeit 
ultra-Royalist,  were  far  from  arbitrary.  He 
aimed  at  securing  for  France  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  which  for  a  century  and  a  half 
had  given  prosperity  and  glory  to  Great  Brit- 
ain; and  he  engaged  in  the  contest  of  1830 
chiefly  in  order  to  emancipate  it  from  the  rev- 
olutionary influences  which  seemed  to  him  the 
only  impediment  to  that  consummation.  Un- 
happily he  never  took  into  account  the  essen- 
tial discrepancies  between  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries,  or  the  impossibility  of 
constructing,  in  a  country  where  tne  aristocracy 
had  been  de?tro3*ed,  an<)  the  church  spoliated, 
a  constitution  adapted  to  one  in 
which  they  formed  the  two  pillars  JJi^^g?.* 
of  the  state.* 

M.  OE  LA  BouRDONNATE,  the  ncw  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  was  a  man  of  vigor  and  reso-  , 
lution,  who  imparted  to  the  Ro^^al-  character 
iBt  side  the  ardor  and  determination  of  M.  de  la 
which  had  so  often  proved  successful  Bourdon- 
on  the  popular.  A  Vendean  repre-  "'^®' 
sentative  of  1816,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
passions  of  that  period,  he  oecame  a  minister 
m  1829  with  a  resolution  to  carry  those  prinoi- 
j»les  into  effect  He  was  a  sort  of  Kovalist 
Terrorist;  he  retorted  upon  the  Revolutionists 
their  own  principles,  and  made  the  Liberals 
turn  as  pale  now  with  the  extreme  measures 
which  he  was  understood  to  have  in  contem- 
plation, as  he  had  done  the  Bonapartists  with 
tlie  lists  of  proscription  he  had  demanded.  His 
violence,  however,  was  in  words  rather  tlian 
action ;  his  fire  evaporated  at  the  tribune ;  and 
he  was  satisfied  if  his  burning  expressions,  cir- 
culated from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other, 
threw  his  opponents  into  continual  alarm.    He 
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menaced  more  than  strncl: ;  be  desired  renown 
rather  than  power;  and  rejoiced  more  in  the 
tliunder  of  hu  eloquence  than  the  wounds  he 
might  inflict  upon  his  enemies.  The  King  had 
been  misled  as  to  his  real  character  and  quali- 
ties by  his  sonorous  declamations  at  the  tribune. 
He  expected  to  find  in  him  a  sort  of  monarchical 
Mirabeau,  and  discovered  to  his  cost,  when  the 
hour  of  trial  came,  that  he  had  introduced  into 
his  Cabinet  a  man  of  words  rather  than  deeds, 
whose  vigor  evaporated  in  terse  expression, 
and  who  made  no  preparation  ia  action  for 
1  Lam.  viii.  ^^  support  of  the  changes  which  he 
108;  Cap.  had  so  strenuously  recommended  in 
X.  187, 129.  counciL^ 

M.  DE  BouRMONT  redeemed  an  unhappy  oir- 
4.  cumstance,  which  east  a  «hade  on 

M.  de  Boor-  his  life,  by  the  higher'  military  and 
™*"**-  civil  talents.    He  embodied  m  his 

aingle  person  tl^e^whole  spirit  of  La  Vendue; 
his  name  .recalled  the  heroic  courage,  the  glori- 
ous ;noiories,  the  tragic  reverses,  of  its  immor- 
tal contest.  Unhappily,  it  recalled  also  the 
dishonorable  defection  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  envenomed  testimony 
which  he  had  borne  against  Marshal  Key, 
which  had  gone  so  far  to  seal  the  fate  of  that 
unfortunate  man.  He  had  borne  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  and, 
afier  its  pacification,  in  those  of  the  Empire, 
when  his  former  antagonists  had  become  his 
comrades.  The  penetrating  eye  of  Napoleon 
had  distingnishea  him  among  the  many  whom 
that  eventful  period  trained  to  the  profession 
of  arms ;  and  it  was  the  confidence  with  which 
he  had  been  treated,  and  the  value  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  possessed,  which  caused  his 
defection  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
to  be  BO  severely  felt.  His  military  abilities 
were  of  the  very  highest  oast,  his  powers  of 
administration  great^  his  foresight  and  arrange- 
ment, so  far  as  the3r  depended  on  him,  perfect 
It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  if  he  had  been  at 
Paris  instead  of  Algiers  when  tlie  Revolution 
of  1830  broke  out,  the  issue  of  the  convulsion 
would  have  been  different  from  what  it  ^ras. 
He  possessed  great  civil  as  well  as  military 
talents;  he  was  sagacious  in  council,  eloquent 
in  debate,  and  gifted  with  the  rare  quality  of 
fascinating  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  the  fire 
of  extempore  oratory.  His  hieh  forenead  and 
pensive  eye  bespoke  the  ascendant  of  intellect; 
his  fascinating  smile  and  gracious  manners,  the 
polished  courtier;  his  firm  and  confident  step, 
the  consciousness  of  superiority,  and  power  to 
rule  mankind.  The  brevity  and  force  of  his 
expressions  revealed  the  force  of  a  mind  which 
made  itself  felt,  like  that  of  Burke,  in  the 
shortest  conversation.  Fascinated  by  these 
solid  as  well  as  brilliant  qualities,  and  regard- 
ing it  only  as  a  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the 
royal  cause,  Charles  felicitated  himself  upon 
his  choice  of  such  a  man  as  War  Minister,  and 
overlooked  entirely  his  defection  at  Waterloo. 
But  France  had  not  forgotten  it,  and  consider- 
ing, "^th  reason,  fidelity  to  his  colors  as  the 
first  duty  of  a  soldier,  regarded  with  undis- 
I  i^g^  y^  euised  disma}^  his  appointment  to  so 
170 ;  Cap.  important  a  situation,  and  trembled 
?•  '^?'  ^!ii  at  It,  as  the  herald  of  Royalist  re- 
*^-  *^-  '•'■  action  and  civil  war.» 

The  other  members  of  the  Royalist  Cabinet, 


though  all  men  of  talent,  did  not  stand  promi- 
nently forward  like  those  who  have  . 
been  mentioned.     M.  de  Montbel,  ^,  ^^  Mont- 
new  to  public  life,  had  been  known  bei,  M.  de 
only  as  able  in  the  administration  Counroisin, 
of  affairs  at  Toulouse,  of  which  he  Sibrol*** 
had  been  mayor.    He  was  an  elkve 
of  M.  de  Villele,  and  was  obviously  placed  in 
the  Cabinet  to  facilitate  his  return  to  power. 
M.  de  Courvoisin  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
orator  of  the  Cabinet,  and  as  he  had  defended 
with  vigor  and  eloquence  the  system  of  M. 
Decazes,  he  was  regarded  with  less  jealousy  by 
the  Liberals  than  the  rest  of  the  Ministry.    M. 
de  Chabrol  and  M.  d'Hanssey,  who  hitherto 
had  been  unknown  in  power,  though  distin- 
guished in  subordinate  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  men  capable  of  discharging  with 
success  their  respective  departments  of  Minister 
of  Marine  and  of^the  Finances;  but  as  they  were 
not  master-spirits,  and  characterized  chiefly  by 
their  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  King,  they 
might  be  expected  to  concur,  without  i  q^^  ^^ 
difficulty,  in  any  measure  which  the  137,  I3tt; 
ruling  powers  in  the  Cabinet  might  l"^'.!^ 
propose.^  1' 1,172. 

Deeming  the  mask  now  thrown  off,  and  that 
open  war  was  proclaimed  between        ^ 
the  Government  and  the  country,  the  Exirenw 
Liberal  press  broke  out,  the  very  day  violence  of 
after  the  Ministry  was  announced  in  **^«  Liberal 
the  Moniteur,  into  the  most  violent  (ffi^JiL      i 
invectives  against  them.      Nothing  andprepa- 
before  had  ever  equaled  since  the  rations  of 
Restoration,  nothing  since  has  ever  2S.        " 
surpassed,  the  fury  with  which  they 
assailed  the  new  Cabinet.     **  Coblentz,  Water- 
loo, 1815,"  exclaimed  the  Jottmal  det  DebaU^ 
after  giving  the  names  of  the  Ministers;  "the 
emigration  in  M.  de  Polignac;  desertion  to  the 
enemy  in  M.  de  Bourmont:  the  fury  of  pro- 
scription in  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye:  such  are 
the  three  principles  in  the  three  leading  persons 
of  the  Administration.     Press  upon  it ;  nothing 
but  humiliation,  misfortune,  and  danger  wiS 
drive  it  from  power.     Unhappy  France  I  un- 
happy King  I"    M.  Guixot  and  M.  Thiers,  the 
one  in  the  journal  of  Le  Temjv^  the  other  in 
that  of  the  Naiional,  launched  with  more  ability 
and  argument  the  tliunders  of  their  eloquence 
against  the  madness  of  the  King.     Other  wi'it> 
ers,  less  eminent,  and  more  declamatory,  con> 
gratulated  the  countr^r  upon  the  vail  being  at 
lenffth  torn  aside,  which  had  hitherto  imper» 
fecUy  concealed  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
going  on  for  six  years  against  the  liberties  and 
constitution  of  the  country.    The  Directing 
Committee,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  de  La- 
fayette, which  gave  the  law  to  all  the  other  dem- 
ocratic bodies  in  France;  the  society  "Aidez- 
toi  et  le  Ciel  t'aidera,"  under  the  rule  of  M. 
Guizot  and  M.  de  Broglie,  began  seriously  to 
organize  the  means  of  rebellion.     Correspond- 
ing committees  were  established  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  the  country,  to  ^ 
organize  a  general  system  of  resist-  279^350' 
ance  to  taxes,  and  subscriptions  opened  Lam.  viii. 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  J  <'3>  173 ; 
universal  moral  and  pnysical  warfare  \^'^^ 
against  the  Government' 

To  take  advantage  of  the  universal  ferment, 
General  Lafayette  made  a  journey  to  Umi 
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aonth,  where  he  was  received  with  such  en- 
y  thuaiasm  that  it  resembled  rather 

Laftye(te*8  the  progreaa  of  a  popular  and  adored 
triumphant  eoTereign,  than  the  nonors  bestowed 
jaurney  in  ^jj  ^  gubject,  how  eminent  soever.  At 
Grenoble,  he  was  escorted  into  the 
town  by  a  numerous  body  of  cavaliers ;  at  Yiz- 
ille,  the  mayor  of  the  town  presented  him  with  a 
sil  ver  crow  n,  in  imitation  of  oak  leaves.  At  Lyons 
his  reception  was  still  more  enthusiastic,  and 
he  made  his  entry  in  an  open  chariot,  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  like  a  sovereign  prince. 
His  speech  to  the  inhabitants  and  functionaries, 
who  received  him  at  the  gate,  was  remarkable. 
**  To-day,"  said  he,  with  the  aristocratic  grace 
which  he  knew  so  well  to  assume,  "after  a  long 
diversion  of  brilliant  despotism  and  constitu- 
tional hopes,  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  you 
in  a  moment  which  I  would  call  critical,  if  I 
had  not  perceived  evei-y  where  on  my  journey, 
and  if  I  did  not  see  in  this  ereat  and  powerful 
eity,  the  calm  and  even  disdainful  firmness  of 
a  great  people  which  knows  its  rights,  feels  its 
strength,  and  will  be  faithful  to  its  duties ;  and 
it  is  above  all,  at  this  very  moment,  that  I  love 
to  express  to  you  a  devotion  to  which  your  ap- 
peal will  never,  to  my  latest  hour,  be  made  m 
Tain.'*    To  counteract  the  effect  of  this  move- 

1  An.  Hist.  xii.  S^"*.  *  progress  of  the  King  into 
S60, 271 ;  Cap.  Normandy  was  projected  by  the 
X.  Ml,  883 ;  Ministers,  but  abandoned,  on  con- 
Iiam.  Till.  174.  gideration,  as  too  hazardous.^ 
It  soon  appeared,  when  they  took' their  seats 
g  at  the  Council,  that  Prince  Polig- 

Retnat'ofM.  i^<^  ^nd  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye 
(tela Bourdon-  were  not  likely  long  to  draw  to- 
oSSbc  30  gather.  Both  aspired  to  the  dignity 
of  President  of  the  Council,  corre- 
sponding to  the  premiership  in  England,  and 
neither  was  inclined  to  wave  his  pretensions  in 
favor  of  the  other.  Their  feelings  and  motives 
of  action  also  were  different^  though  both  were 
equally  sincere  Royalists.  Polignac  was  the 
representative  of  the  ultra-Romish  party,  which, 
regarding  the  contest  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged as  an  affair  of  conscience,  never  stopped 
to  calculate  the  chance  of  success,  but  was 
equally  prepared  to  accept  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom or  the  chaplet  of  victory  from  its  re- 
sults. La  Bourdonnaye,  a  statesman  trained  in 
the  contests  and  desirous  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
tribune,  was  more  worldly  in  his  ideas^  and  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  one 
thing  neediul  was^  to  secure  a  parliamentary 
majority,  and  that  any  strong  measures  would 
be  hazardous  and  misplaced  till  this  object  was 
secured.  In  this  state  of  matters  their  co-oper- 
ation in  the  same  C^inet  was  impossible.  The 
complaint  made  against  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye 
by  the  Pope*s  nuncio  and  the  Parti-pritre  was, 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  action,  however  skill- 
ful in  debate — an  ominous  expression,  indica- 
ting that  he  was  not  prepared  to  second  the 
desperate  measures  which  were  in  contempla- 
tion. Sensible  that  he  was  misplaced  in  a 
Cabinet  where  such  designs  were  in  contempla- 

,T „iii  ft*   tioD»  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  volun- 

*  Lam.  viil.  177,  .     •■!  j  i.  *       xi.*'  j* 

178;  Cap.  x.      tanly  resigned  before  the  diverg- 

S85, 387 ;  Lae.  ence  of  his  opinions  with  those  of 
!▼.  393,  394 ;  his  colleagues  had  been  manifested 
Aan.  iiiflt.  xu.   ^y  jjjjy  ^^^^  ^^jg.a  j^^  ^^  raised 
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to  the  Peerage,  and  was  not  heard 


of  a^ain  in  public  life.  He  was  succeeded  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  by  M.  Guemon  de 
Ranville,  an  able  and  eloquent  man,  who  had 
courage  enough,  in  critical  times,  like  Strafford, 
to  accept  a  ministry  which  presaged  the  possi* 
bility  of  a  scaffold. 

Two  men  appeared  at  this  juncture  in  the 
legislature,  and  entered   on  tne  q. 

career  of  public  life,  destined  to  M.  Guizot :  his 
the  highest  celebrity  in  future  Wography. 
times,  SL  Guizot  and  M.  Berrtix.  M.  Guizot 
had  been  employed  in  the  Administration  at 
intervals  since  he  accompanied  the  King  to 
Ghent,  in  1816;  and  from  his  known  talents 
for  business,  as  well  as  powers  of  oratory,  he 
had  already  acquired  a  great  reputation.  He 
belonged  to  that  small  section  of  very  eminent 
men  who,  like  the  Economists  in  former  days, 
have  acquired  the  soubriquet  of  the  "  Doctri' 
naireg"  and  whose  object  was  to  combine  the 
institutions  of  the  ancient  monarchy  with  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  modern  society.  M. 
de  Barante,  M.  Yilmain,  M.  Broglie,  and  M.  de 
Stael  belonged  to  this  school,  which  was  cor- 
dially supported  by  M.  Decazes,  that  statesman 
beinff  in  a  manner  the  acting  representative  of 
it  With  his  colleagues  of  the  same  political 
creed,  M.  Guizot  retired  on  the  fall  of  tnat  able 
minister,  and  betook  himself  to  the  composition 
of  the  lectures  on  history,  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  which  have  since  been  published  under 
the  name  of  Civilization  in  Europe^  and  Civili- 
zation in  France^  and  have  laid  tne  foundation 
of  his  great  reputation.  He  is  a  Protestant  in 
creed,  and  has  none  of  the  lustre  of  nobility  in 
his  descent ;  but  some  men  are  made  noble  by 
the  patent  of  nature,  and  no  man  ever  stood 
forth  as  a  more  zealous  and  intrepid  ^  _ 
defender  of  an  enlightened  Christian  ng^jg/^ 
faith.  ^  * 

M.  Guizot,  as  a  philosophic  historian,  is  one 
of  the  very  greatest  men  tnat  the  ^o. 

world  has  ever  produced.  Less  Bis  ctaaneter 
terse  in  his  style  than  Montes-  a»  a  writer  and 
quieu,  less  discursive  than  Robertr  "tat^raao- 
son,  he  is  more  just  and  philosophic  than  either. 
He  has  drawn  his  conclusions  from  a  wider  in- 
duction,  and  rested  his  viewft  on  a  more  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  progressive  changes 
in  the  social  system.  He  exhibits  that  combi- 
nation of  antiquarian  research  and  accuracy  in 
detail,  with  luminous  views  and  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  growing  wants  of  the  age, 
which  is  so  rare  in  philosophical  writers,  but 
which,  like  the  union  of  minuteness  of  finishing 
with  generality  of  effect  in  Claude  Lorraine^  is 
essential  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  sister 
arts  of  history  and  painting,  and.  never  appears 
without  leading  to  lasting  fame.  A  laborious 
antiquarian,  an  eloquent  professor,  an  indefati- 
gable journalist,  his  eyes  were  fixed  alike  upon 
Uie  past  and  the  present,  and  from  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  he  drew  his  inferences  as  to 
the  future.  His  countenance  bespeaks  his  char- 
acter. He  has  neither  the  fire  of  genius  nor  the 
ardor  of  enthusiasm  in  his  expression,  but  the 
sober  steadiness  of  deliberate  thought,  and  tiie 
calm  eye  of  steadfast  resolution.  He  was  in- 
valuable as  a  political  partisan,  for  he  ffave  to 
party  views  the  air  of  philosophic  conclusions^ 
and,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself  advanced 
the  interest  of  a  faction  when  he  seemed  en- 
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groflsed  only  with  those  of  humanity.  A  liberal 
Royalist  during  the  government  of  the  Resto- 
ration, he  took  an  active  part  in  the  journalist 
hostility  and  open  rebellion  which  at  length 
overturned  it ;  and.  borne  forward  to  power  on 
tile  gales  of  popularity,  under  its  successor  he 
again  reverted  to  his  loyal  impressions,  and,  as 
Minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  stood  forth  tlie  elo- 
quent and  courageous  supporter  of  conservative 
principles.  But  he  did  so  only  to  share  his  fall ; 
and  he  was  precipitated  from  power  in  1848, 
and  the  liberties  of  France  destroyed,  by  the 
influence  of  the  very  doctrines  which  in  1830 
he  had  done  so  much  to  promote,  and  which  all 
his  subsequent  efforts  had  not  been  able  to  ar- 
rest— a  memorable  example  to  future  times  of 
the  extreme  danger,  for  factious  or  party  pur- 
poses, of  subverting  established  authority,  and 
of  the  awful  responsibility  which  attaclies  to 
those  who,  gifted  with  the  power  of  launching 
forth  the  "  winged  words  **  which  bear  thought 
on  their  pinions,  become  in  the  end  the  rulers 
of  their  country's  destinies. 

M.  Berryer  has  not  obtained  the  same  niche 
in  the  temple  of  fame  as  M.  Guizot, 
M.  Berryer.  ^^"^fly  because  he  was  more  consist- 
ent; for,  unfortunately,  all  history 
tells  us  that  the  men  who  rise,  even  for  a  time, 
to  greatness,  are  often  those  who,  like  Ccssar  or 
Marlborough,  can  accommodate  their  principles 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  times;  not 
those  who,  like  Cato  or  Aristides,  preserve  them 
unchanged  through  all  the  mutations  of  fortune. 
Connected  by  birth  with  the  highest  society, 
he  had  been  admitted  into  its  saloons,  and  im- 
1>ued  with  its  principles  and  its  graces.  His 
talents  for  conversation,  and  the  cnarm  of  his 
manners,  had  acquired  for  him  a  great  reputa- 
tation  in  those  elevated  circles;  and  though 
bred  to  the  bar,  and  known  as  a  public  speal.er 
only  in  its  courts,  he  was  selected  for  public 
life  by  Prince  Polignac,  after  his  accession  to 
power,  with  the  highest  expectations  of  his 
value  as  a  political  supporter.  In  this  he  was 
not  disappointed,  although  the  time  of  his  en- 
trance into  public  life  was  unfortunate,  and  he 
became  the  ornament  of  a  party  only  in  time 
to  share  its  fall.  His  handsome  countenance 
prepossessed  all  who  approached  him  in  his 
favor;  his  piercing  eye  bespoke  the  internal 
fire  of  genius;  his  lofty  forehead  the  power  of 
intellect:  his  open  expression  the  benignity  of 
a  magnanimous  disposition.  His  courage  was 
equal  to  any  trial ;  and  he  possessed  that  chiv- 
alrous disposition,  the  sure  mark  of  a  noble 
mind,  which  led  him  to  embrace  without  hesi- 
tation the  cause  which  honor  dictated,  and  at- 
tached him  only  the  more  strongly  to  the  throne, 
from  its  obvious  inability  to  bestow  temporal 
rewards  on  its  supporters.  But  his  information 
was  not  equal  to  his  eloquence :  his  reflection 
was  inferior  to  his  energy ;  he  often  spoke  be- 
fore he  had  thought ;  his  name  is  attoched  to  no 
great  work  either  in  legislation  or  literature ; 
and,  like  many  other  persons  similarly  gifted, 
his  biography  leaves  only  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  dispositions  so  noble  and  talents  so  brill- 
1 1  ii  **°^  should  not  have  realized  them- 
179,*18oT  *  selves  in  a  form  permanently  bene- 
ficial to  humanity.^ 

Another  man  destined  to  future  greatness  be- 
gan to  rise  into  eminence  at  this  -period.     M. 


Thiebs,  like  M.  Guizot,  had  none  of  the  advant- 
ages of  aristocratic  birth  or  connec- 
tion :  what  he  gained  and  became  he  ^  Thiers, 
bwed  to  himself,  aud  himself  alone. 
He  raised  himself  to  eminence,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  his  U%st<yry  of  the  French  Revolution^ 
written  m  early  j-outn — a  party  work,  often 
inaccurate  in  facts  and  erroneous  in  principle, 
but  powerfully  written,  unscrupulous  in  poli- 
tics, and  only  the  more  likely  to  be,  in  the  firet 
instance,  popular,  from  its  inculcating  the  doc- 
trine, convenient  to  statesmen,  but  dangerous 
to  nations,  that  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution 
were  owing  to  a  fatality  unavoidable  in  sudi 
circumstances,  not  the  faults  or  crimes  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  it.  The  early  celebrity  of  ^ 
this  work  led  to  his  being  actively  engaged  on 
the  Liberal  side  in  the  public  press,  which,  with 
the  lead  which  he  took  in  tne  Revolution  of 
July,  efft'ly  raised  him  to  power  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Philippe.  His  talents  proved 
equal  to  any  situation  however  greaty  any  du- 
ties however  onerous ;  and  he  was  alternately 
prime  minister  with  Guizot  of  the  quasi-legit- 
imate monarchy.  It  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
his  ability,  that  it  has  proved  equal  not  only  to 
the  highest  and  most  varied  functions,  but  has 
increased  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  in  the 
line  in  which  he  originally  became  distinguish- 
ed. His  History  of  tfie  ConnUate  and  the  Empire 
is  so  superior  to  that  of  the  Revolution,  that  it 
is  difl[icult  to  believe  they  proceeded  from  the 
same  hand.  The  one  is  the  production  of  a 
vigorous  inexperienced  youth,  the  other  of  a 
matured  and  reflecting  statesman.  Gifted  with 
a  ready  elocution  and  uncommon  powers  of 
oratory,  he  soon  acquired  a  lead  in,  and  in  the 
end  almost  the  mastery  o^  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. It  is  to  be  regretted  only  that  his  con- 
sistency and  candor  are  not  equal  to  his  genius ; 
that  he  has  too  often  sacrificed  public  principle 
to  private  ambition ;  and  that,  m  the  anxiety  to 
make  his  own  fortune,  he  has  not  escaped  the 
imputation  of  having  unduly  made  use  of  his 
influence  and  peculiar  means  of  information  as 
a  minister  to  augment  it 

A  very  able  Memoir  on  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom was  prepared  in  Prince  Polig-  ,3 
nac's  oflSce,  and  laid  before  the  King  at  Prince  Po- 
this  juncture,  which  contains  a  clear  li«iiac|8 
exposition  of  the  state  of  the  country,  W*™<>»'- 
the  difiiculties  with  which  the  Government  was 
beset,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  coup  d'etat 
which  followed  was  rested  by  ils  authors.  **  An 
alarming  agitation,"  it  was  said,  "undoubtedly 
prevails  in  the  public  mind,  but  its  origin  is  to 
be  found  exclusively  in  the  dis]  osition  of  those 
who  are  habitually  occupied  with  public  aflfairs. 
As  to  the  ninsd  of  the  people,  they  are  entire 
strangers  to  it,  ai.d  remain  in  that  state  of  im- 
passibility which  excludes  alike  applause  or 
murmurs.  Every  where  in  the  country,  as  in 
the  town,  the  masses  are  occupied  only  with 
their  material  prosperity ;  all  interests  find  a 
sufllicient  guarantee  in  tlie  institutions  accord- 
ed by  the  Crown ;  they  connect  with  them 
speculations  for  the  present,  and  projects  for 
the  future;  the  overthrow  of  the  order  of 
things  established  by  the  Restoration  would 
overturn  all  means  of  existence  to  the  great 
majority;  and,  despite  the  declamations  of 
the  journals^  no  one  seriously  regards  as  pos- 
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flible  the  accomplishment  of  their  sinister  pre- 
dietioQs. 
"  It  is  the  daily  press  which  alone  keeps  up 
the  agitation  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 

Continued   ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  movement  an  import- 
ance much  greater  than  it  really  pos- 
sesses.   In  troth,  what  can  be  the  object  of  that 
agitation  ?    Is  it  dread  of  the  overthrow  of  our 
institutions!   No  one  is  thinking  of  it    Our  in- 
stitutions are  the  work  of  the  royalty  which 
protects  and  defends  them.     The  King,  whose 
word  embraces  all  guarantees,  has  made  known 
his  determination  to  maintain  them;  his  Gov- 
ernment is  applying  itself  sedulously  to  carry 
his  wishes  into  effect;  all  the  laws  are  executed, 
not  only  literally  according  to  their  word,  but 
in  ffooa  faith  according  to  their  spirit     The 
public  liberties  are  respected,  property  of  all 
sorts  protected  with  a  scrupulous  care,  which 
renders  it  doubly  precious  from  the  security 
which  accompanies  it    To  these  facts,  which 
are  so  notorious  that  no  one  can  deny  them, 
what  do  the  public  journals  on  the  otfier  side 
oppose?   Nothing  but  suppositions  purely  gra- 
tuitous as  to  culpable  intentions  on  the  part  of 
Ministers,  accusations  which  they  themselves 
repel  with  indignation,  and  whicli  derive  their 
omy  credence  from  those  who  advance  them 
imputing  to  their  antagonists  those  culpable  in- 
tentions as  to  eoupt  d'etat,  by  which  their  own 
conduct,  whenever  they  were,  even  for  a  short 
season,  in  power,  has  been  invariably  regulated. 
"  To  impute  with  any  show  of  reason  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  Ministers  to 
ContiDued.  overturn  our  institutions,  it  must  be 
shown  that  this  project  has  some 
prospect  of  successw     Can  any  one  suppose  for 
a  single  moment  that  such  chance  exists  at  the 
present  day?    No  one  knows  better  than  the 
ehiefe  of  the  Administration   what  profound 
roots  our  institutions  have  struck  in  tne  heart 
of  all  Frenchmen,  friends  of  order  and  of  public 
peace.    These  institutions  conciliate  all  the  feel- 
mgs  of  the  French,  and  give  them  entire  satis- 
fiustion.    The  guaranteed  security  of  private  in- 
terests, the  protection  afforded  to  industry  of 
every  sort,  fulfill  all  the  wishes  of  the  people; 
in  a  word,  it  is  not  only  in  our  actual  institu- 
tions that  they  find  all  they  wish,  but  it  is  in 
them  that  they  look  for  all  that  they  hope.    No 

Sower  is  able  to  tear  that  system  from  the 
earts  of  the  French.  It  is  already  so  powerful 
and  so  solidly  established,  that  if,  by  a  concur- 
rence of  unforeseen  circumstances  and  events 
which  no  human  prudence  could  avert,  aoToe 
detfiatiojis  from  our  iruiitution$  might  become  un- 
avoidable, that  deviation,  how  slight  soever,  and 
though  known  to  be  only  momentary,  could  not 
by  possibility  be  favorably  received,  unless  the 
public  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  se- 
cured for  the  future  on  an  imperishable  basis 
the  whole  of  our  actual  institutions.  France 
would  never  submit  to  their  pasnng  autpennon, 
but  in  the  hope  of  securing  tneir  durable  exist- 
ence down  to  the  latest  posterity. 

**  The  chief  causes  of  our  present  difficulties, 
and  of  the  agitation  which  pervades 
Contlnned.  ^^^  public  mind,  are  the  license  of 
the  public  press,  and  the  bad  spirit 
which  pervades  a  part  of  the  electoral  body. 
The  last  evil  is  in  part  the  result  of  the  first ; 
in  part  it  is  owing  to  a  cause  peculiar  to  itself, 


which  is  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Directing  Committee.  Opposition  writ- 
ers, interested  in  denying  tlie  existence  of  that 
Committee,  found  mainly  on  the  impossibility 
hitherto  experienced  of  specifying  the  names  of 
the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed.  As- 
suredly the  Directing  Committee  is  not  an  asso- 
ciation whose  membera  are  proclaimed,  or  whose 
meetings  are  regulated  by  hxed  and  public  stat- 
utes ;  it  is  modified  according  to  circumstances^ 
and  changes  according  to  the  time  its  means  of 
correspondence  and  action.  The  electoral  body 
is  the  constant  object  of  its  measures.  At  the 
approach  of  elections,  the  editors,  proprietors, 
and  patrons  of  the  revolutionary  journals  meet 
and  agree  on  the  candidates  who  are  to  be  pro- 
posed and  supported  in  every  college.  The 
journals  publish  those  lists,  and  recommend 
them  in  the  most  imperious  manner  to  the  elect- 
ors. In  that  singular  traffic  of  votes,  it  con- 
stantly appears  that  the  revolutionary  journals 
make  a  sacrifice  of  their  interests,  their  resent- 
ments, their  preferences,  and  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  singular  precision  as  to  the  can- 
didates to  be  supported.  That  of  itself  is  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  central 
ruling  authority,  to  which  all  local  committees 
yield  obedience.  In  November,  1827,  the  Lib- 
eral committee  went, so  far  as  to  insert  in  the 
public  journals  a  letter,  by  which  certain  can- 
didates were  recommended  to  the  electors  by 
the  persons  subscribing  that  letter,  and  these 
persons  were  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Voyer 
d'Argenson,  Lafayette,  Benjamin  Constant 

*'  As  to  the  means  which  the  Committee  em- 
ploys to  secure  in  each  department 
the  effect  of  its  recommendations,  or  conduded 
rather  of  its  electoral  i  ni  unctions,  they 
are  no  longer  the  subject  of  doubt  In  every 
place  of  any  importance  there  is  to  be  found' 
what  is  caUed  an  *  Electoral  Committee;'  the 
members  of  these  are  known  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  These  committees  exercise  a  per- 
manent inquisition  over  the  electoral  lists — 
favored  by  the  right  which  the  law  gives  to  a 
third  party  to  interfere  in  the  structure  of  those 
lists.  The  Committee  use  every  possible  effort 
to  get  enrolled  all  of  democratic  principles,  and 
to  exclude  such  as  are  suspected  of  Koyalist 
principles.  The  class  of  electors  upon  whom 
these  committees  chiefly  act  are  those  who  owe 
their  suffrages  to  patents  (trades  and  profes- 
sions); it  may  readily  be  conceived  what  a 
powerful  influence  rich  merchants  and  manu- 
lacturers,  who  are  often  in  the  interest  of  the 
committees,  exercise  over  such  persons.  The 
peasants  in  the  rural  districts  are  equally  at 
the  mercy  of  the  attorneys,  notaries,  and  legal 
men  out  of  office,  by  whom  their  properties  are 
beset,  and  who  naturally  swell  the  ranks  of  op- 

Eosition.  In  a  word,  the  representation  has 
ecome  entirely  subjected  to  external  influences 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  and  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  power  of  the  King  without  the  aid  of 
the  Chambers.  The  Ministers  can  do  nothing 
but  remove  all  cause  of  discontent  or  fear  for 
the  future,  by  causing  the  agitation  j  Memoir, 
excited  by  the  press  and  the  com-  Feb  1830; 
mittees  to  be  deprived  of  any  real  ^^P-  x.  331, 
foundation."*  ^^■ 

Prince  Metternich  said,  in  April  1830,  when 
at  Paris,  "  If  I  were  not  Prime  Minister  in  Aua- 
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tria,  I  would  be  a  journalist  here."  Jn  effect^ 
.g  the  influence  of  the  press  in  France 
Vast  influ-  ^^^  become  such  that  it  was  omni- 
enceofthe  potent;  the  ruline  power  had  slipped 
EJJ"*"  out  of  the  hands  of  Government 
^^  and  passed  into  its.  By  means  of 
the  electoral  committees,  which  were  entirely 
at  its  disposal,  they  had  got  the  command  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  nearly  two  thirds  of 
which  was  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  Oppo- 
sition. By  incessant  action  on  the  public  mind, 
they  had  succeeded  not  only  in  directing  but 
in  mflaming  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
Government,  by  the  means  and  influences  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution,  impracticable.  An 
appeal  to  the  people,  to  extricate  the  Crown 
from  the  meshes  of  the  net  in  which  it  was  en- 
veloped, only  made  matters  worse ;  every  suc- 
cessive dissolution  augmented  the  Liberal  ma- 
jority. The  momentary  reaction  produced  by 
the  cnanee  in  the  Electoral  Law,  introduced  in 
1821,  and  the  success  of  the  war  in  Spain  in 
1828,  had  been  soon  obliterated ;  the  colleges 
of  departments  had  fallen  as  much  under  the 
direction  of  the  revolutionary  committees  as  the 
colleges  of  arrondissements ;  and  the  press,  act- 
ing upon  the  whole  middle  class  of  society,  in 
which  the  electoral  sufifra^e  was  vested,  had 
come  to  acquire  the  entire  direction  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  fatal  mistake  of  vesting  the  right 
of  voting  for  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties in  one  finale  clcut  of  eleetorSy  and  that  the 
most  democratic  in  the  state,  committed  by  the 
coup  detat  of  6th  September,  1817,  had  pros- 
trated the  commons  before  the  revolutionary 
party ;  the  great  democratic  craation  of  Peers, 
in  1819,  had  given  it  the  command  of  the  Up- 
per House.  Deprived  of  its  natural  supporters 
in  both  branches  of  the  legislature^  the  Crown 
was  left  alone  to  maintain  a  contest  with  a 
revolutionary  party,  bent  upon  subverting  the 
throne,  and  wielding  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  and  intellectual  strength  oi  the  state ; 
and,  as  if  to  render  the  conflict  utterly  hope- 
less^ the  Government  was  so  left  when  un- 
I  capeflgue,  ^^^  the  guidance  of  an  ecclesiastical 
I'Europe  de-  Camarilla,  whose  rashness  in  adoi)t- 
pulsravdne-  j^^  extreme  resolutions  was  equaled 

Louis  Vh\-  <*"v  ^y  *^®^^  ^^  want  of  prepa- 
lippe,  1.  119,  rations  or  foresight  in  carrying  them 
1»»'  into  execution.^ 

The  rancor  with  which  the  whole  Liberal 

Sress  of  France  assailed  the  Polignac 
[inistry  had  had  no  parallel  even 
bostiUty  of  in  the  past  annals  of  that  convulsed 
the  press  at  country,  and  it  has  scarcely  had  an 
MUitoSr'^  equal  m  subsequent  times.  It  was 
not  the  resolute  determination  of 
men  striving  to  establish  a  principle  or  secure 
an  object ;  it  was  the  fierce  passion  of  a  woman 
set  upon  destroying  a  rival  The  journals  made 
no  attempt  to  combat  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment ;  they  did  not  stop  to  inquire  either  what 
they  were,  or  what  they  were  likely  to  be; 
they  directed  their  whole  efforts  to  destroy  the 
men  who  composed  it  Indefatigable  was  the 
industry,  ^reat  the  ability,  unbounded  the  li- 
cense, which  they  exerted  or  permitted  them- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  Private 
scandal,  false  accusations,  vilifying  lampoons, 
were  freely  mingled  with  eloquent  declama- 
tiona^  heart-stirring  appeals,  and  gloomy  denun- 


• 

ciations  of  impending  danger.  In  this  death- 
struggle,  the  greatest  abilitj,  the  most  tran- 
scendent genius,  was  found  in  the  same  ranks 
with  the  most  base  and  prostituted  talent ;  Gui- 
zot,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Thiers,  poured 
forth  their  effusions  against  the  Ministry,  day 
after  day,  alongside  of  Paul  Courier,  Dulaure, 
and  other  pamphleteers,  whose  names  have  long 
since  been  forgotten.  There  were  able  writers^ 
too,  on  the  Royalist  side,  but  they  had  few 
readers ;  the  people,  as  usual  in  sucti  conflicts, 
would  peruse  nothing  but  what  fell  in  with 
their  preconceived  opinions;  and  the  great  cir- 
culation of  the  Liberal,  compared  with  the  Roy- 
alist journals,  proved  deeisivelv  to  ,  capeflgna, 
what  an  extent  the  majority  of  the  Hist,  de 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  com-  Louis  Pbl- 
munity  had  ranged  itself  in  opposi-  *'JJ*»  *•  ^^^ 
tion  to  the  Government** 

The  Chambers  met  on  the  2d  March,  18S0, 
and  their  proceedings  were  looked  ^ 
to  with  the  utmost  anxiety  in  every  opening  of 
part  of  France ;  for  every  one  fore-  the  Ctiam- 
saw  that  the  decisive  struggle  was  w^cha 
approaching,  and  that  the  legisla- 
ture would  oe  the  theatre  of  the  conflict  The 
deputies  arrived  in  great  number  some  days 
before  from  all  quarters ;  none  who  could  poa- 
sibly  attend  on  the  day  of  battle  were  absent 
The  whole  pomp  of  royalty  was  ostentatiously 
displayed;  peers  and  commons  were  arrayed 
in  a  dense  mass  round  the  throne,  which  was 
placed  on  an  elevated  platform,  and  from  which 
the  King  pronounced  the  last  royal  speech  of 
the  Restoration.  He  dwelt  on  his  amicable  re- 
lations with  all  foreign  powers  save  Algiers, 
which  he  was  resolved  to  punish  for  the  insults 
offered  to  Uie  French  flag;  on  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  finances,  which  had  much  surpass- 
ed expectation,  which  would  enable  him  to 
gratify  his  wishes  by  alleviating  the  public  bur- 
dens. "  The  first  wi^i  of  my  heart,'  said  he  in 
conclusion,  ^  is  to  see  France  happy  and  re- 
spected, develo])ing  all  the  riches  of  its  terri- 
tory and  its  cultivation,  and  enjoying  in  peace 
the  benefit  of  the  institutions  which  it  is  my 
firm  resolution  to  maintain.  The  Charter  has 
placed  the  public  liberties  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  rights  of  the  Crown;  those  rights  are 
sacred,  and  my  duty  is  to  transmit  them  unin- 
jured to  my  successors.  Peers  of  France,  depu- 
ties of  tlie  departmentn,  I  can  not  doubt  >[our 
concurrence  in  effecting  the  good  which  it  is 
my  object  to  bring  about  You  will  repel  with 
contempt  the  perfidious  insinuations  wnich  ma- 
levolence has  sought  to  propagate.  Should 
culpable  mancBuvres  obstruct  my  government 

which  I  can  not  and  will  not  anticipate,  I  will 
«  '      ■  > 

*  In  April,  1830,  the  following  was  the  circulation  of 
the  Parisian  journals : 

Liberal. 

Constitutionnel 16,666 

Debate 9,900 

Courier  Franpals 5,000 

Le  Temps 4,166 

Globe 1,853 

National 1 ,590 

ROTALIST. 

Gazette  de  France 9,863 

Quotldienne 4,060 

Drapeau  Blaiio ■  666 

Gazette  dee  Cultes 632 

Messager  des  Chambres 1,330 

Moniteur. 2,606 

— CA.PEPIOUB,  HiaUrirt  de  Lmtis  Philippe,  i.  113,  nots. 
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find  the  means  of  surmountinff  them  in  my  rea- 
olutioQ  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  in  my 
1  Ann. Hist,  j^^^  confidence. in  the  French,  and 
ziii.  7 ;  Cap.  m  the  love  which  they  have  always 
X.  307,  308.    shown  for  their  King.   » 

There  was  nothing  which  could  be  the  object 

of  just  criticism  or  attack  in  this 
T  t  '^  the  BP®^^^»  ^^^  ^^®  Opposition  in  the 
Presidency,  Chamber  of  Deputies  felt  themsely  es 
and  Address  in  such  strengtn  that  they  resolved 
ofthe  Cham-  f^Q  commence  hostilities,  and  in  the 

very  outset  hoist  the  signal  of  defi- 
ance Their  strength  appeared  on  the  first 
division  for  the  election  of  a  President;  for  the 
candidate  whom  the  Ministry  supported,  M.  de 
Berbes,  had  only  181,  and  Delatot  125  votes; 
while  Royer-Collard  had  225,  Casimir  Perier 
190,  and  General  Sebastiani  177.  The  King, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  less  than  inclina- 
tion, selected  M.  Royer-Collard  from  the  list 
presented  to  him ;  for  not  only  was  he  the  first 
on  the  listf  but  he  had  in  former  days  been 
Boyalist  in  principle,  and  Charles  could  not 
believe  that  he  would  now  prove  unfaithful 
to  the  Crown.  The  Address  prepared  by  the 
committee,  and  which  led  immediately  to  the 
rupture  which  followed,  concluded  with  these 
expressions:  "Sire!  in  the  midst  of  the  unan- 
imous expressions  of  respect  and  affection  with 
which  your  people  surround  you,  there  has  ap- 
peared m  the  minds  of  men  a  disquietude  which 
disturbs  the  tranquillity  which  France  had  be- 
gun to  enjoy,  dries  up  the  sources  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  might,  if  it  continued,  become  fatal 
to  its  repose.  Our  honor,  our  conscience,  the 
fidelity  which  we  have  sworn,  and  whiek  toe 
will  alwayn  preaerve,  impose  on  us  the  duty  to 
unvail  to  j'ou  its  cause.  The  Charter,  which 
we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  your  Majesty's  pre- 
decessor, and  which  your  Majesty  is  so  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain,  consecrates  aa  a  right 
the  intervention  of  the  counti*y  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public  interests.  That  intervention 
is  and  ou^ht  to  be  indirect^  wisely  measured, 
eircumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  which  we 
will  never  permit  to  be  passed ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  real  in  its  results,  for  it  makes  the 
paramount  concurrence  of  the  political  views 
of  the  Government  with  the  wishes  of  your 
people  an  incUspeiuable  condition  of  the  regular 
march  of  public  affairs.  Sire!  our  loyalty, 
our  devotion,  compel  us  to  say  that  that  con- 
currence does  not  now  exist  An  unjust  dis- 
trust of  the  feelings  and  reason  of  the  French 
is  at  present  the  fundamental  thought  of  your 
Administration.  Your  people  are  afflicted  at 
it^  because  it  is  unjust  toward  themselves;  they 
are  disquieted  by  it,  for  it  is  menacing  for  their 
liberties.  That  distrust  can  never  find  a  place 
in  your  noble  heart  No,  sire  1  France  does  not 
with  for  anarchy  any  more  than  you  mih  for 
despotism.  It  is  befitting  that  you'  should  have 
the  same  faith  in  its  loyalty  which  it  has  in 
your  promises.  Let  the  wisdom  of  your  Ma- 
jesty determine  between  those  who  misunder- 
stand a  nation,  so  calm,  so  faithful,  and  we 
who,  with  a  profound  conviction,  pour  out 
into  your  bosom  the  griefs  of  a  people  jealous 
s  An.  Hist.  ^^  ^^  esteem  and  confidence  of  their 
Tiii.  18,  ifl;  King.*  The  roya^-prerogatives  have 
Lam.  viii.  placed  in  your  bands  the  means  of 
185, 186.      insuring  between  the  different  pow- 
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ers  in  the  state  that  constitutional  harmony, 
which  Is  the  first  and  necessary  condition  of 
the  power  of  the  throne,  and  of  the  greatness 
of  France." 

These  words  necessarily  occasioned  a  storm 
in  the  Chamber,  for  they  brought  22, 
out  mildly,  but  fairly  and  manfuUy,  Debate  on 
the  fundamental  question  at  issue  '***  Addreas. 
between  the  partiea  This  was  whether  the 
appointment  of  Ministers  was  to  be  vested  in 
the  Crown  or  the  Chamber,  or  rather  whether 
the  former  was  to  be  obliged  to  yield  to  a  neg- 
ative imposed  by  the  latter.  This  question,  so 
long  resolved  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  England,  and  so  thoroughly  understood  in  par- 
liamentary practice  in  that  country,  was  new  in 
France;  and  the  assumption  of  such  a  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Deputies  appeared  to  many, 
as  probably  it  was  understood  by  themselves, 
as  but  a  step  to  the  entire  direction  of  affairs^ 
and  the  stripping  the  King  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  his  prerogatives — that  of  the  choice  of 
his  responsible  servants.  It  gave  rise,  accord- 
ingly, to  animated  debates  when  the  motion 
was  made  that  the  address  should  be  agreed 
to,  in  which  M.  Berryer  for  the  first  time 
mounted  the  tribune,  and  by  his  en-  i  ^^^  ^^ 
ergy  and  eloqiience  produced  a  pro-  i87, 188. 
found  impression.^ 

"  The  projected  address,"  said  he,  *'  attributes 
the  disquietude  which  prevails  to  ^3. 
the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry ;  m.  Beiryer** 
that  is  to  sa}',  an  act  emanating  argument 
from  the  royal  will — ^the  sole  act  »«*»"■'  *'• 
of  the  executive  power  which  can  not  be  the 
object  of  any  responsibility,  which  is  clearly  a 
discharge  of  the  King's  duty,  and  within  bis 
prerogative — ^is  represented  as  the  cause  of  the 
grief  of  a  whole  people.  Send  to  the  King, 
then,  a  sreat  deputation,  and  say  to  him  at 
once:  'Sire,  the  use  you  have  made  of  your 
prerogatives  disturbs  our  security,  dries  up 
the  sources  of  our  prosperity,  and  may  become 
fatal  to  our  repose.  (Loud  murmurs  on  the 
Left)  Your  interruptions,"  continued  he,  ad- 
dressing the  Left,  "do  not  disturb  me;  they 
satisfy  me  tiiat  I  am  right  You  recoil  from 
the  consequences  of  your  own  act  That  as- 
sures me  that  the  address,  fraught  with  such 
results^  will  be  rejected.  If  there  is  a  want  of 
respect  in  its  expressions,  there  is  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  in  the  alternative  in  which  it 

§  laces  the  King.  The  Chamber  has  no  right  to 
emand  its  own  dissolution.  There  is  some- 
thing fearful  and  withering  to  the  heart  in  the 
resolution  of  an  Assembly  which  demands  its 
own  ruin ;  which,  betraying  the  confidence  of 
the  electors,  wishes  to  withdraw  itself  from  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  country,  and 
which  it  has  to  discharge  alike  toward  the 
Crown  and  the  people.  And  it  is  at  the  very 
moment  when  tnese  duties  are  most  imperious 
that,  by  a  strange  infatuation,  it  is  proposed  to 
desert  the  post  which  has  been  committed  to 
you. 

"  If  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  inspire  dis- 
trust— if  the  Deputies  are  informed 
of  their  secret  projects,  let  them  re-  continued, 
main  at  their  posts,  watch  over  their 
projects,  and  thwart  them.  What  does  it  sig- 
nify, when  the  rights  of  the  Crown  are  invaded 
— when  the  King  is  outraged — ^that  }'our  ad- 
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dress  is  filled  with  protestations  of  devotion, 
of  respect,  and  of  love  ?  What  signifies  it  that 
yoQ  say,  '  The  rights  of  the  Kin^]^  are  sacred/  if 
at  the  same  time  you  control  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  which  you  have  intrusted  to 
him  ?  What  efifect  can  such  a  sad  contrast  have 
but  to  recall  the  mind  to  times  of  fatal  memory; 
to  remind  us  by  what  steps  an  unhappy  King 
was  conducted,  in  the  midst  of  protestations  of 
fidelity  and  love,  to  exchange  for  the  palm  of 
martyrdom  the  sceptre  which  ho  had  let  fall 
from  his  hand.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
framers  of  the  address  should  have  said  that 
they  feel  themselves  * cond-cmued*  to  hold  such 
language  to  the  King.  And  I  also,  more  oc- 
cupied with  the  future  than  the  resentments 
of  the  past,  feel  that  if  I  should  adhere  to  the 
address^  my  vote  would  forever  weigh  on  my 
conscience  as  a  withering  condemnation. 
"  Whither  are  we  going,  great  God?  Are  we 
to  be  dragged  along  like  slaves  at  the 

Concfuded.  ^®«^,.<>^  ^'^^^  power  which  is  called 
public  opinion  i  If  the  power  of  the 
Crown  consents  to  sink  before  that  influence,  it 
would  no  longer  be  the  Crown  ;  it  would  have 
mistaken  its  mission,  neglected  its  duty,  abdi- 
cated its  authority.  A  great  duty  is  reserved 
for  the  Ministry  of  the  8th  August  (Polignac's). 
It  is  called  on  to  consolidate  the  work  of  the 
Restoration,  to  combat  and  destroy  the  spirit 
of  faction,  to  found  general  unanimity  on  the 
accord  of  religion  and  knowledge,  to  extirpate 
from  our  codes  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire.  A  Minister  who 
advances  on  such  a  line  can  not  but  meet  with 
the  support  of  the  country.  Have  you  any 
right  to  compel  the  King  to  dismiss  his  Minis- 
ters? Do  you  not  see  that  such  a  pretension 
menaces  our  whole  institutions?  If  it  is  con- 
ceded, what  becomes  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth articles  of  the  Charter?  Where  is  the 
independence  of  the  executive  power  ?  What 
will  reniaiu  of  the  royal  authority?  The  King 
will  not  consent  to  the  concession  now  demand- 
ed. He  can  not  consent  to  it,  because  his  rights 
are  sacred,  because  he  is  bound  to  transmit 
them  intact  to  his  successors,  because  he  hns 
sworn  to  maintain  our  institutions,  and  he  will 
abide  by  his  oath.  His  Ministers  do  not  dis- 
guise from  themselves  the  difficulty  of  their 
duties;  but,  convinced  of  their  importance, 
they  will  not  fail  in  their  discharge.  He  wliose 
power  has  called  them  to  their  posts  has  alone 
the  right  to  dismiss  them.  As  long  as  it  seems 
meet  to  him   to  retain  them  in  his  service, 

»  Monlteur,  ^^^^7  ^'^^  continue  faithful  to  it; 
March  5,1830;  nothing  will  shake  their  resolu- 
An.  Ilist.  xUi.  tion,  nothing  will  wear  out  their 
*^'  ^^'  constancy."* 

On  the  other  hand',  it  was  contended  by  M. 

2g         Guizot,  who,  like  his  great  antago- 

Answpr  of  nist^  made  then  his  firet  appearance 

M.  Guizot    on  the  parliamentary  arena:    "One 

Kberals.  P^^^''  ^^^"o  1^°^  makes  itself  felt  in 
France,  and  feels  itself  entirely  at  its 
ease,  and  that  power  is  the  press.  Kever,  in 
my  opinion,  was  its  action  more  salutary  or 
necessary.  It  is  it,  and  it  alone,  which  during 
seven  months  has  frustrated  all  designs  against 
our  liberties,  and  disappointed  all  hopes;  but 
that  preponderance  of  the  press  is  fearful,  and 
bespeaks  a  dangerous  and  distressing  state  of 


society.  This  general  perturbation  in  the  Btat«, 
and  in  all  the  constituted  authorities,  is  an  evil 
foreign  to  the  usual  and  healthful  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  it  is  to  it  that  it  behoves  us  to  apply 
a  remedy.  We  are  told  that  France  is  tran- 
quil; that  the  public  order  is  nowhere  disturb- 
ed. True:  externally,  peace  is  every  where 
preserved ;  no  reports  disturb  the  general  Iran- 


men  ?  It  is  more  to  be  apprehended  than  many 
riots,  more  serious  than  the  disorders  such  as 
have  for  a  long  time  agitated  England. 

"  Such  open  disorders  are  symptoms  which 
power  can  not  fail  to  recof-nize:  it 
18  unavoidable,  when  they  break  continued 
out^  that  Government  should  become 
aware  of  grievances,  and  endeavor  to  rectify 
them.  With  us  no  such  warning  exists:  the 
danger,  unknown,  unheeded,  lurks  in  the  bosom 
of  society.  Its  surface  is  tranquil — so  tranquil, 
indeed,  that  Government  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  depths  can  never  be  stirred,  and  itself 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  danger.  Our  words^ 
gentlemen,  the  freedom  of  our  words,  is  the 
only  warning  which  power  can  receive  among 
us ;  the  sole  voice  wliich  can  penetrate  to  the 
King,  and  dissipate  his  illusions.  Let  us  be- 
ware, then,  of  weakening  their  force ;  let  us* 
beware  of  softening  our  expressions;  let  them 
be  respectful,  even  tender ;  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
so,  and  no  one  has  accused  3'our  committee  of 
being  awanting  in  that  respect ;  but  let  them 
not  be  timid  or  doubtful.  Truth  has  already 
difhoulty  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  cabinets 
of  kings;  let  us  not  send  in  it^s  light  pale  and 
feeble  ;  let  it  be  such  that  it  is  alike  impossible 
to  misunderstand  our  meaning,  and  to  doubt 
the  loyalty  of  our  sentiments. 

"  Tfie  fact  is,  that,  in  the  midst  of  universal 
protestations  of  devotion  and  fideli- 
ty  there  exists  a  vague  disquietude  condiidcd. 
which  disturbs  the  security  of  the 
country;  and  that  disquietude  proceeds  from 
the  distrust  which  the  country  entertains  of 
the  present  Ministry,  and  the  reciprocal  dis- 
trust which  tlie  IVlinisters  entertain  of  the 
country.  This  fact  is  notorious;  no  one  can 
deny  it;  it  strikes  every  mind.  So  strong  is 
this  distmst  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  that  it  has  even  entered  into  the  speech 
which  they  have  composed  for  the  King.  Re- 
ciprocally, the  country  has  no  confidence  in 
the  Ministers;  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  such 
feelings  mutually  to  inflame  each  other.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceal,  in  vain  to  disguise,  that 
there  is  no  sympathy  whatever  between  the 
Mtnistera  of  the  Crown  and  the  country.  But 
we  are  living  under  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
of  which  it  IS  an  indispensable  condition  that 
a  concun^ence  should  subsist  between  the  King 
and  the  majority  in  both  Chambers.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  our  attempts  to  restore  such  a  con- 
currence are  an  invasion  of  the  Ro3-al  preroga- 
tive— a  stripping  the  King  of  his  legitimate 
f)ower.  Sucli  is  neither  the  object  nor  the 
angunge  of  the  address.  ISo  attempt  is  made 
in  it  to  dictate  to  the  King  what  shoiili  be 
done.  The  existence  of  the  evil  is  only  indi- 
cated, leaving  it  to  his  Majesty  to  apply  the 
remedy  which  his  wisdom  may  dictate.     But 
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when  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  spoken 
in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  of  Force^  it  is 
surely  permitted  to  the  Chamber  to 
xmri/'aB.'  allude  to  the  law.  I  vote  for  the  ad- 
.  '  *  '  dress,  and  against  the  amendment."^ 
So  great  was  the  impression  produced  by  the 
29.  speech  of  M.  Berryer,  wlio  was  then 
Vote  on  the  for  the  first  time  heard  in  the  As- 
•ubjcci-  sembly,  that  M.  Royer-Collard  said, 
*•  This  is  not  only  an  orator,  but  a  power  which 
has  appeared  among  us."  But  it  was  all  in 
▼ain :  the  Opposition  was  too  strongly  rooted 
in  the  Chamber  and  the  country  to  be  over- 
come by  any  reasoning  how  convincing,  any 
eloquence  how  persuasive  soever.  The  address, 
as  it  originally  stood,  was  voted,  and  the 
amendment,  which  was  intended  to  soften  it^* 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  40,  the  numbers  being 
221  to  181.  That  majority,  considerable  as  it 
was,  did  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
real  strength  of  the  Opposition ;  for  30  of  the 
minority  were  detached  from  their  ranks  by 
the  conciliatory  terms  of  the  amendment  on 
which  the  vote  was  taken,  so  that  the  real 
strength  of  Ministers  was  only  160  out  of  402. 
This  great  majority  was  produced  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  whole  Left  Centre  to  the  Oppo- 
•  An  Hiat  ^^^^^^  ^^d®»  liead^d  by  M  Agier,  a 
xiii.  42, 4.1 ;  liberal  Royalist,  who  by  this  defec- 
Lam.  vUi,  tion  overturned,  in  the  first  result, 
JJ?'  1®TOJ    the  throne — in  the  last,  the  liberties 

Uap.  X.3x4.       -   ,  .  *.        a 

of  his  country.' 
Ministers  were  thunderstruck  by  this  majori- 
2Q  ty,  which  was  much  larger  than  they 
Measures  had  anticipated;  but  they  were  not 
of  Minis-  deterred  by  it  from  pursuing  the 
tersincon-  course  which  they  had  adopted. 
*  They  answered  it  by  tlie  immediate 
dismissal  of  all  the  public  functionaries  who 
had  taken  a  part  in  the  hostile  vote.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  M.  Calmon, 
Director-general  of  Registers  and  Domains.  He 
received  his  eonae,  and  his  situation  was  offered 
to  M.  Berryer;  but  he  replied,  "  I  am  too  young 
as  yet  in  the  Chamber  £o  deserve  a  situation, 
and  next  year  I  will  perhaps  deserve  a  higher 
one."  The  place  was  bestowed  on  M.  do  Suleau, 
a  young  writer  of  talent  on  the  Royalist  side, 
Who  had  the  courage  in  this  crisis  to  ally  him- 
self to  its  fortunes.  But  several  able  men,  es- 
pecially in  the  diplomacy,  hastened  to  resign 
their  offices,  or  declined  uniting  themselves  to 
the  Administration.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  re- 
signed his  situation  as  embassador  at  Rome,  and 
returned  to  literary  poverty  when  he  heard 
that  Government  were  determined  to  resist  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber.  M.  Marcellus,  for- 
merly his  eharge-<r affairci  when  embassador  in 
London,  refused  the  situation  of  Under-secre- 
tary  of  State  to  Prince  Polignac;  and  M.  Lani- 

*  Tbe  amendmtjnt  on  the  address  proposed,  and  on 
which  the  vote  was  taken,  was  in  these  terms : — "  Ce- 
pendant  notre  honneur,  notre  conscience,  la  fldeUtd  que 
nous  vousavons  juree,  et  que  nous  vous  garderons  tou- 

iours,  nous  imposent  le  devoir  de  faire  connaiire  a  votre 
[ajestd,  qu'au  milieu  dcs  sentimcns  unanimes  de  respect 
et  d'afleciion  dont  votre  peuple  vous  entoure,  de  vives 
inquietudes  se  sont  manifestees  a  la  suitd  des  changemens 
survenus  dans  la  demidre  session.  C'est  a  la  haute 
sagesse  de  votre  Majesty  de  les  apprdcier,  et  d'y  apporter 
le  remede  qu'elle  croira  convenable.  Les  prerogatives  de 
la  Couronne  placent  dans  ses  mains  augustes  les  moyens 
d'asaurer  eette  harmonie  constitutionnelle,  aussi  n^ces- 
saire  &  la  Ibrce  de  la  Couronne  qu'au  bonheur  de  la 
France." — Annuaire  Hiatoriqw^  xlii.  37,  38. 


artine  declined  a  similar  offer  of  the  direction 
of  foreign  affairs,  from  a  dread  that  a  violation 
of  the  chai-ter  was  in  contemplation.     Polig- 
nac on  this  occasion  expressed  him-  .  •  .«  „:,, 
1/.  .     .,  ,  *.  *  Lam.  viii. 

sen  in  the  most  earnest  manner  as  i89, 190:  Cap. 

to  no  permanent  violation  of  the  \  325,  326 ; 

charter   being   in   contemplation,  .^'^^'j^'Vrx 
u   4.        1  *  '        •        bnand,  M6m. 

but  only  a  temporary  suspension  d'Outre 

of  it,  to  secure  its  aurability  in  Tombe,  ix. 
future  times.**  1"^- 

It  was  resolved  in  the  Council  that  the  Eling 
should    receive    the    nddress,    sur-         «. 
rounded  by  all  the  majesty  of  the  The  King's 
throne,  but  that  he  should  return  a  answer  to 
severe  answer  to  the  deputation.  Jj®  ^k^IS"** 
M,  Rover-Collard,  as  President,  pre-  ^"^""^  ^^' 
sented  and  read  it  with  a  faltering  and  moved 
voice;  for  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  crisis,  and  the  mild  but  yet  digni- 
fied manners  of  the  King.     Charles  answered, 
when  it  was  concluded,  "  I  have  heard  the  ad- 
dress which  you  have  presented  to  me  in  the 
name  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     I  had  a 
right  to  reckon  on  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
Cihambers  to  carry  out  the  good  which  I  med- 
itated; my  heart  is  grieved  to  hear  from  the 
deputies  of  the  departments  that  such  concur- 
rence is  not  to  be  looked  for.     I  have  aimounced 
my  resolution  in  my  speech  at  the  opening  of 
session;  that  resolution  is  immovable;  the  in- 
terests of  my  people  forbid  me  to  depart  from 
it.     My  Ministers  will  make  known  to  you  my 

intentions."     In  effect,  on  the  follow-  «»„.«».  m 
J         ...  "3  ^     *  March  19. 

mg  day,  m  the  midst  of  an  uncom-  a  An.  Hist. 

monlyfull  house,  the  Minister  ef  the  xiii.  44,49; 
Interior  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pres-  ^^T-  «•  328, 
ident  an   ordonniince   of  the  King,  donnaucc 
which  prorogued  the  Chamber  until  March  19,* 
the  Ist  September  following."  ^^^0. 

This  bold  and  decided  step,  which,  like  a  sim- 
ilar measure  resorted  to  by  Charles  32. 
I.  in  England,  was  in  effect  a  declar-  Prorogation 
ation  of  war  against  the  Chamber,  of  the  Cham- 
excited  general  surprise;  it  was  not  general  agi- 
supposcd  the  King  wtis  capable  of  taiion  it  ex- 
so  much  resolution,  or  of  adhering  ^^'^^d. 
so  porseveringly  to  one  course  of  policy.  It 
was  foreseen  that  such  a  prorogation,  on  the 
eve  of  a  costly  expedition  to  Algiers,  and  with 
no  provision  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  sea- 
son, could  only  be  the  prelude  to  a  dissolution. 
What  a  dissolution  would  lead  to,  in  the  pres- 
ent excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee.  In  effect,  the  King  had 
made  up  his  own  mind  to  go  through  with  all 
the  measures  which  he  deemed  essential  to  main- 

*  "  Lc  Prince  m*ecrivit  ponr  m'appelcr  a  Paris,  et  pour 
me  conflcr  la  direction  dcs  afTuires  etrangercs.  Jc  repon- 
din  en  m'excusant  sur  ma  jeunessc  et  sur  mon  insufiisance. 

*  Eh  bicn,'  me  dit-il  avec  bonle  et  du  ton  du  reproche, 

*  vous  ctcs  done  du  nombre  de  ceux  qui  me  calomnient,  en 
m'accusant  de  vouloir  rcnverscr  les  institutions  qui  sou- 
tiennent  a  la  (bis  le  tronc  et  la  liberte.  yous  croyez,  done, 
que  je  reve  un  coup  d'6tat  V  *  Non,  mon  prince,"  lui  dis- 
je,  *Je  ne  crois  \ttM  qu'un  coup  d'etat  soil  dans  vos 
pensces :  mais  je  crois  qu'un  coup  d'etat  est  dans  la 
fatalite  inevitable  de  la  position  que  le  Roi  et  Ic  Mlnistero 
prennent  devant  le  pays.'  M  le  Prince  de  Polignac  alors 
in'entrainant  dans  son  grand  cabinet,  ct  se  promenant 
avec  mot  d'un  bout  a  Tautre,  pendant  deux  heurcs  d'un 
entretien  confldentiel  et  passionne,  protcsta  avec  energie, 
evidemment  sincere,  centre  toutc  pensce  de  rcnverser  ou 
meme  d'attenuer  la  Charte,  et  me  conjura,  avec  plus  de 
force,  de  croire  en  lui,  et  d'acceptcr  le  poste  de  confiance 
qu*U  me  gardait  dans  son  Ministere."— LA.MABTiirE,  vlii. 
19]. 
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tain  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Cab- 
inet was  so  submissive  to  his  will  that  no  re- 
sistance on  their  part  was  to  be  apprehended. 
"The  Chamber,*'  said  he,  "has  played  a  high 
game  in  attacking  my  Crown,  but  i  have  an- 
swered them  as  a  king/'  The  Ministers  respect- 
fully proposed  the  question  to  him  whether  he 
shoula  yield  to  the  injunction  of  the  address, 
and  change  his  Ministry ?  " Ho"  replied  the 
King;  "that  would  be  a  degradation  of  the 
Crown,  and  an  abdication  of  the  royal  prerog- 
ative. Besides,  what  ministry  could  come  to 
an  understanding  with  such  a  Chamber  ?  When 
I  wished  to  change  the  Martignac  Ministry, 
whose  concessions,  received  by  ingratitude,  led 
me  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  I  consulted  Royer- 
Collard  as  to  the  men  wno  would  be  likely  to 
carry  with  them  a  majority  of  the  Assepibly." 
*'  None  could  do  so,"  replied  the  statesman,  dis- 
couraged by  the  incoherence  of  the  elements  of 
the  Assemlily  over  which  he  presided.  One  of 
the  Cabinet,  when  the  address  was  presented, 
suggested  to  the  King  whether  it  might  not  bo 
possible  still  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
^  Lam  Tiii  ^^^  Chamber,  and  to  get  a  major- 
192,197;  "  ity?  **A  majority  1"  replied  the 
ST"  a  ^^*'  ^^°S  bastily,  revealing  his  secret 
Hist  xi?"  thoughts,  "  1  should  be  sorry  to  gain 
46;  Lam.  it;  I  would  not  know  what  to  do 
TiU.201,203.  with  it" » 
The  prorogation  of  the  Chamber  was  imme- 
33^  lately  followed  by  several  political 
Prosecutions  banquets,  at  one  of  which  M.  Odil- 
against  the  Jon  iBarrot  presided  at  Paris,  where 
press.  every  thing  was  said  that  could  in- 

spire vigor  and  resolution  in  the  Liberal  party. 
No  obstacle  was  thrown  by  Government  m  the 
way  of  these  assemblages ;  out  it  was  otherwise 
witn  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  which  had 
now  reached  an  unparalleled  ueight  Several 
prosecutions  took  place  against  the  leading  Lib- 
eral journals,  particularly  the  National,  the 
Globe,  the  Nouveau  Journal  de  Paris,  and  the 
Journal  du  Commerce,  which  were  followed  by 
convictions  and  sentences  of  considerable  sever- 
ity. Alarmed  at  the  menacing  aspect  of  public 
anairs^  the  courts  of  law  now  took  part  with 
the  prosecution  in  these  cases  as  much  as  in  the 
preceding  years  they  had  inclined  to  the  other 
aide.  Some  articles  at  the  same  time  appeared 
in  the  Moniieur,  which  disavowed  the  intention 
of  resorting  to  violent  measures  ascribed  to  the 
Government  by  the  Liberals ;  but  they  excited 
little  attention,  and  as  the  Royalist  journals 
continued  not  the  less  strongly  to  inculcate  the 
*Monitear,  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a  coup 
March  29,    d'etat,  the  opinion  became  universal 

April  7'  ^^*^  ^°®^  *  measure  was  really  in- 
1830;  Ann.  tended,  and  that  Government  was 
Hist.  xili.  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  oppor- 
47, 50.         tunity  for  promulgating  it." 

During  the  sort  of  interregnum  which  pre- 

vailed  between  the  prorogation  of  the 
Report  of  Chamber  and  the  publication  of  the 
the  Finance  ordonnances,  two  occurrences  took 
Minister,  place,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  his- 
jgJJ^**       tory,  from  their  present  importance 

ana  their  consequences  in  future 
times.  The  first  of  these  was  a  report  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  on  the  state  of  tne  country, 
dated  16th  May,  1830,  which  threw  the  most 
valuable  light  on  that  momentous  subject,  and 


the  progress  the  nation  had  made  under  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration;  the  second,  the 
expedition  to  Algiers,  not  less  important  to  the 
commercial  and  maritime  interests  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  ultimate  fate  of  Islamism,  and  bal- 
ance of  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  powers. 

From  the  report  of  the  Finance  Minister  it 
appeared  that  the  population  of  ^ 
France,  which  in  1821  amounted  to  jm  imi)ort- 
80,804,840  souls,  inhabiting  5,886,727  ant  statist- 
houses,  the  average  rent  of  which  wal  details, 
was  49i  francs  a  house,  and  the  entire  value 
803,882,784  francs,  had  increased  in  1830  to 
81,657,429  souls,  inhabiting. 6, 896, 008  houses,  at 
an  average  annual  value  of  66  francs,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  884,008,125  francs.  This  exhibited 
an  increase  of  a  third  in  the  average  annual 
value  of  houses  during  those  nine  years,  of  a 
fourth  in  their  entire  value,  and  an  increase  of 
1,300,000,  or  about  a  thirteenth,  in  the  'numbers 
of  the  whole  inhabitants.  But  the  relative  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  rural  and  urban 
dwellings  was  not  less  decisive  as  to  the  com- 
parative advance  in  the  gi'eat  divisions  of  soci- 
ety than  the  sum  total  was  of  their  common 
prosperity;  for  in  1821  only  169,810,754 francs 
belonged  to  towns,  and  184,021,980  francs  to 
rural  localities;  while  in  1830  no  less  than 
211,806,488  froACS  arose  from  the  former,  and 
172,201,642  francs  to  the  latter.  With  1  Rapport 
reason,  the  Finance  Minister  conclud-  du  NHnistre 
ed  that  this  was  "  the  evident  conse-  de  Finance, 
quence  of  the  increase  of  population,  J^J-'ltfo- 
of  the  general  well-being  01  society,  niteur,May 
and  of  the  numerous  buildings  which  17 ;  Ann. 
since  1820have  been  constructed  upon  S^.j'^*^*" 
allpoints  of  the  territory."  *  * 

The  direct  taxes  exhibited  a  great  increase 

in   all  branches,  especially  those  on      ^^ 

houses     and     windows^    auring    the  indirect 

same  period.    The  general  result  was  taxes  and 

825,000,000  francs  between  the  orig-  ««"«™* 
,'.'...  J  j.1.  J'  S  revenue, 

inal  imposition  and  the  centtmes  ad- 

ditionels,  or  local  burdens^  derived  from  the 
direct  taxes.  The  charges  of  collection  were 
16,200,000,  or  5  1-lOth  on  the  total  sum  received 
by  the  treasury ;  and  this  larso  sum  was  ob- 
tained after  91,865,000  francs  had  been  remit- 
ted to  the  proprietors  from  the  sums  exigible 
by  law,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Government 
Tne  increase  was  still  more  marked  in  the  indi- 
rect taxes,  for  they  had  risen,  without  any  new 
burdens  having  been  imposed,  from  163,000,000 
francs,  in  1818,  to  212,000,000  in  1828;  while 
the  charges  of  collection,  which  had  been  18 
per  cent  in  1818,  and  Hf  in  1818,  had  been  re- 
duced in  1828  to  12 J  per  cent  The  treasury 
exhibited  an  equally  favorable  result;  the  re- 
ceipts were  1,030,782,656  francs  (£41,200,000), 
ana  the  expenditure  was  1,026,617,152  francs — 
a  state  of  matters  which,  considering  the  large 
military  establishment,  exceeding  200,000  men, 
on  foot  in  the  empire,  and  the  large  ,  Rapport- 
sum  set  apart  for  the  sinking  fund.  May  15, 
bespoke  in  the  clearest  manner  the  1^30;  Ann. 

a  TV •    ^         •  •  • 

general  well-being  and  prosperity  of  52  53**"' 
the  country."  ' 

The  details  presented  in  regard  to  the  public 
debt  were  still  more  important,  for 
they  exhibited  in  one  view  the  vast  public  debt, 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Govern- 
njeiit  of  the  Restoration,  and  formed,  as  it  were. 


1830.] 
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the  testament  bequeathed  by  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  to  the  country.  The  public 
debt,  according  to  this  statement,  consisted  of 
8,949,563,837  francs  (£158,000,000),  and  the  an- 
nual interest  to  170,328,205  francs  (£6,800,000). 
The  capital  redeemed  by  the  sinking  fund 
amounted  to  755,402,140  francs,  and  its  annual 
charge  to  37,503,204  francs.  The  annuities 
charged  on  the  treasur^^  and  which  were 
divided  among  187,173  parties,  amounted  to 
56,984,196  francs ;  and  the  entire  annual  charge 
of  the  debt,  interest  of  capital  sums  and  annui- 
ties, was  322,752,660  francs.  Of  the  pensions 
only  1,826,604  francs  were  civil,  5.986,000  francs 
ecclesiastical,  while  the  military  were  47,643,000 
annually — ^a  curious  proof  of  now  entirely  the 
resources  as  well  as  inclinations  of  the  French, 
,  nannort  ®^®"  ***  peace,  had  run  into  the  pro- 
May  15,  *  fession  of  arms.  The  debt  contracted 
1830;  Ann.  for  the  indemnity  to  the  emigrants, 

m^m"'**    "®*^b'^  *  fourth  of  the  whole,  was 
*     '         included  in  this  enumeration.* 
It  need  hardly  bo  said,  after  these  statistical 
38.        details,  that  the  country  had  emi- 

General       nently  prospered  under  the  Govern- 

wSpiJ.  ^^^}  °f  ^^^^  Restoration,  especially 
vailed  in  during  its  later  years ;  and  that  in  no 
ihe  coun-  former  period  had  benefits  so  general 
^^y-  and  important  been  conferred  upon 

all  classes  of  society.  Under  the  Government 
of  its  ancient  Kings,  since  the  year  1822 — that 
is,  during  a  period  of  only  eight  years — the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  France  had  increased  50 
per  cent,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping 
nearly  25  per  cent*  The  annual  value  of 
agricultural  production  over  the  whole  king- 
dom had  risen  to  945,353,962  francs,  drawn 
from  12,659,773  arable  hectares  (30,800,000 
acres),  being  at  the  rate  of  72  francs  per  hec- 
tare, or  nearly  18s.  an  acre.  The  difference 
between  this  average  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce and  that  of  Great  Britain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  advance  in  industry  and  prosperity 
made  in  France  during  the  Restoration,  is  very 
remarkable,  for  the  average  value  of  agricul- 
s  Siaiiaiique  tural  produce  per  acre  in  this 
de  la  Prance  country  has  never  been  estimated 
(Agriculture),  by  competent  observers  at  less 
ittbieau  o.  ^^^^  ^g  sterling  per  acre." 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  while  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  had  increased 
m  this  prodigious  ratio  during  the 
Restoration,  its  discontents  had  fully 
kept  pace  with  it^  and  they  had  now 
reached  the  highest  point  at  the  very 
time  when  the  well-being  of  the  people  was 
moit  universal  and  cons])icuou8.     The  smiling 

*  Table  showing  the  Exports,  Imports,  and  Ton- 
NAQB  OF  France  during  the  undermentioned 
Years. 


39. 
General 
prosperity 
and  diacoQ 
tent. 


Vearv 

Imports. 

Export*. 

Tonnafre  out 
and  in. 

1822 
1B23 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 

Prancfl. 
426,179,193 
361,828,242 
454,861,597 
533,622,392 
564,728,610 
565,804,228 
607,677,321 
616.353,397 
638,338.433 

Franca. 
385,168,711 
390,754,431 
440,541,901 
667,294,114 
560,508,769 
602.401,276 
609,922,632 
607,818,643 
572,664,064 

1,351.681 
1,389,422 
1,494,424 
1,499,156 
1,687,872 
1,614.823 
1,661,584 
1,649,494 
1,638.593 

■Statutique  de  la  France  (Commerce  Exterieur),  13, 14. 
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aspect  of  the  fields,  the  busy  activity  of  the 
commercial  towns,  the  animation  of  the  sea* 
ports,  the  splendor  and  increasing  edifices  of 
the  capital,  were  equaled  only  by  the  general 
discontent  and  sullen  disloyalty  which  per- 
vaded these  scenes  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. What  was  still  more  remarkable,  tne 
classes  among  whom  the  discontent  was  the 
greatest,  were  the  very  ones  which  had  been 
most  largely  benefited  by  the  government  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  most  severely  crushed  by 
that  which  had  preceded  it  The  proprietors, 
altogether  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
government  under  the  despotism  of  Napoleon, 
had  been  let  into  a  large  share  of  it  under  that 
of  the  Restoration,  were  generally  averse  to 
their  benefactors,  and  sighed  for  the  return  of 
their  tyrants.  The  burgher  clasa,  reduced  al- 
most to  nullity  during  uie  latter  years  of  the 
Empire,  had  prospered  immensely  under  the 
pacific  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  and  from  iti 
influence  in  the  elections  had  well-nigh  got  the 
government  of  the  state;  and  it  was  all  but 
unanimous  against  the  Government  which  had 
fostered  and  protected,  while  it  worshiped  the 
memory  of  that  which  had  insulted  and  ruined 
it.  Tlie  "avocats"  were  the  special  object  of 
hatred  and  obloquy  with  Napoleon,  the  '*  ideo- 
logues" were  to  him  a  perfect  horror,  and  the 
press  was  retained  by  hjm  in  the  closest  fetters, 
while  all  these  classes  had  been  in  an  especial 
manner  clierished,  protected,  and  admitted  to 
almost  unlimited  power  by  the  Bourbon  Gov- 
ernment; and  the  only  return  they  made,  like 
the  serpent  in  the  fable,  which  the  husbandman 
warmed  in  his  bosom,  was  to  turn  round  and 
sting  their  benefactor.  This  memorable  ex- 
ample proves  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  gener- 
ally entertained,  that  no  disturbances  are  to  be 
regarded  as  serious  if  the  material  comforts  of 
the  people  are  duly  attended  to,  and  of  the 
truth  oi  the  distinctions  drawn  in  a  former 
work  between  troubles  originating  in  real  griev- 
ances, which  may  be  expected  to  be 
alleviated  by  their  removal,  and  Jif^^l^d^' 
such  as  arise  from  the  thirst  for  po-  Louis  Phi- 
litical  power,   which  are  only  m-  Uppe,  i.  2^, 

creased  bv  such  comforts  as  tend  to  ^^ '  '^*®'-  ^ 

.¥  .  ...       Europe,  c. 

increase  the  pugnacious  propensities  (jj,  ^  J52. 

of  the  people.* 

The  other  event  which  occurred  at  this  period 

was  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  which         40. 

gave    a   lasting   settlement   on    the  Expedition 

African  shores  to  the  French  arms,  ***  Algiers. 

and  was  the  third  of  the  great  shocks  which 

were  given  in  this  century  to   the   Ottoman 

f)ower.  This  diminutive  state,  wliieh  had  so 
ong  withstood  all  the  hostility  of  the  European 
powers,  and  exercised  its  hostility  almost  with- 
out opposition  on  their  subjects,  had  eluded 
the  resolution  of  the  European  powers  at  the 
Congi*oss  of  Vienna  to  terminate  the  making  of 
slaves  by  the  states  of  Barbary,  and  hod  con- 
tinued to  exercise  on  other  nations  the  acts  of 
piracy  which  had  been  stopped  as  to  the  En- 
glish "by  the  victory  of  Lora  Exmouth  in  1816. 
Its  defenses  on  the  sea-side  had  been  materially 
augmented  since  the  terrible  bombardmen* 
which  they  then  underwent,  and  the  mole  azid 
sea  batteries  were  in  a  situation  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  most  formidable  attack  from  naval  forcee. 
But  the  land  defenses  had  not  been  equally  at- 
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tended  to;  and  aa  the  French  were  determined 
to  Msert  the  honor  of  their  flag,  and  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  a  disgraceful  tribute  to 
barbarians  as  tlie  English  had  done,  the  Gov- 
ernment resolved  on  an  attack  in  the  rear  with 
land  forces.  As  the  town  was  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  eutirely  commanded,  like 
Genoa,  by  the  heights  in  ite  rear,  which  were 
not  defended  by  any  adequate  fortifications, 
there  was  good  reason  to  expect  that  they  might 
,  j^^jjj  ^m  be  mastered  by  a  vigorous  attack, 
S03,  204 ;  and  the  city  taken  without  any  fur- 
Mna.  Hist,  ther  resistance  than  a  combat  in  the 
»Ui.W,64.  open  field.* 
The  pretense  of  the  rupture  with  Algiers  was 
^]  a  dispute  about  a  sum  of  ^^000,000 

anrands  of  francs  (£80,000\  which  was  owing 
ilioqaarrel  by  some  French  merchants  to  the 
^^^.'  I>«y  "f^'Pef  for  grain,  on  the  oc- 
tloRs  with  casion  of  which  the  Dey  bad  given 
Bngiand  on  a  slight  tap  to  the  French  consul 
liMmilyect.     ^[^\^  g^  fj^  which  he  held  in  his 

Wad,  in  presence  of  the  other  European  en- 
Toy&  Prince  Polignac,  who  was  thirsting  for 
ft  pretext  to  illustrate  his  administration  by 
•ome  brilliant  exploit,  and  was  desirous  of  ex- 
oitioff  the  army  by  success  on  the  eve  of  a  civil 
oonflict,  seized  with  alacrity  on  this  insult  to 
demand  reparation;  and  as  the  Dey,  with  char- 
aotertstio  Mohammedan  obstinacy,  refused  to 
make  any,  orders  were  given  to  prepare  an  ex- 
pedition, composed  of  land  and  sea  forces,  on  a 
(Treat  scale  at  Toulon.  The  intelligence  of  these 
preparations,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  scale 
on  which  they  were  made,  excited  the  alarm 
of  the  English  government,  which,  ever  since 
the  expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt  in  1798, 
bad  felt  the  utmost  jealousy  of  any  warlike  pre- 
parations on  the  part  of  the  French  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  required  explanations  from  Prince  Po- 
tignae,  who  long  eluded  the  demand,  by  an- 
swering that  they  were  intended,  like  those  of 
the  English  in  1816,  only  to  obtain  reparation 
from  the  Algerines,  and  not  to  make  any  per- 
manent settlement  or  conquest  in  the  countiy. 
The  English  government  was,  or  professed  to 
^  be,  satisfied  with  these  explanations, 

357*339  ■  *"^  ^^®  preparations  for  the  expe- 
Ann.  Hist,  dition  went  on,  if  not  with  the  ap- 
xtti.  M,  00 ;  probation,  at  least  without  the  open 
Ue.iv.419,  resistance,  of  the  Cabinet  of  St 
James*s.'* 
Accordingly  the  French  government  in  the 
irhole  of  April  pursued  their  preparations  not 

*  "  My  Lord— Le  retard  mis  par  le  ^ouTornement  Fran- 

ria,  a  donner  sur  sea  intentiona  ulleheurea  relativement 
Aigcr  dea  expUcationa  plus  pr^ciaea  et  plus  offlciellea,  a 
eatui  if»  une  grande  surprise.  Lea  promeaaea  deSf.de 
Polignac  a  cet  ^gard  ont  ct6  ai  fVeaucntea  et  ai  poallivea 
que  le  gouvemement  de  aa  Majeatc  ne  peut  comprendre 
encore  lea  moiifa  d'un  pareil  delai  II  fhut  le  dire,  cetle 
alfhire  eoinmenee  d  prendre  une  toumure  f&sheaae,  et  par 
Avttiller  dea  aoupcona  qui  d*abord  etaient  bien  ^loignea  de 
noire  pcnaee."— L«  Comte  d'ABERDEEw  a  Lord  Stuart 
SB  RoTHBSAT,  Ambossodtur  Anglais  a  Paris,  4  May, 
1830;  Capbfioub,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  x.  358. 
On  being  preaaed  to  declare  hta  nherior  intentiona  aa  to 
Algiera.  the  French  writera  declare  Prince  Polignac  an- 
swered to  the>Engliah,  with  becoming  apirit,  *'  La  France 
Snaultde  ne  demanderait  le  aeconra  de  peraonne  pour  ven- 
ter mn  injure,  et  elle  n*anrait  beaoin  de  peraonne  pour 
ee  qn'eile  aurait  a  Aiire  de  aa  nouvelle  conqueie.'*— Con- 
aidiratums  sur  le  Regence  d* Alger,  142,  par  M.  le  Baron 
LucHEsiKi  DE  St.  Dbnis.— Annuotre  Histonque^  xiii. 
Tl,  note. 
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only  at  Toulon,  but  at  Brest>  Havre,  and  Cher- 
bourg, with  the  utmost  vigor.    The 

intended  the  armament  at  the  nrst  of  the  expe- 
of  these  harbors;  and  with  such  ac-  dition,  and 
tivity  were  they  carried  on,  that  by  ***  depart- 
the  8d  May  the  whole  was  assem-  ^^' 
bled  at  Toulon  ready  for  sea.  The  land  and 
sea  forces  were  both  immense.  The  former 
consisted  of  three  divisions,  mustering  in  all 
37,600  combatants,  with  180  pieces  of  artillery, 
most  of  them  of  heavy  calibre :  the  latter  of  11 
sail  of  the  line,  23  frigates,  70  smaller  veesels^ 
877  transports,  and  230  boats  for  landing  the 
troops.  The  magnitude  of  these  forces,  which 
much  exceeded  those  employed  in  the  far-famed 
expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Fgypt  thirty  ^'ears 
before,  conveyed  a  striking  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  strength  and  resources  of  France 
had  increased  during  tlie  peace  and  repose  of 
the  Restoration.  The  vast  accumulation  of 
forces  in  Toulon,  the  crowds  of  soldiers,  guns, 
and  brilliant  uniforms  in  the  streets,  the  splen- 
did spectacle  of  the  squadron  which  covered 
the  bay  with  its  sails  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  filled  every  breast  with  enthusiasm,  and 
multitudes  flocked  from  all  qtiarters  to  behold 
the  magnificent  armament  The  command  was 
solicited  by  Mai-mont ;  but  Prince  Polignac  be- 
stowed it  m  preference  on  Bourmont,  tlie  Min- 
ister at  War,  who  was  thus  withdrawn  fiom 
the  direction  at  Paris  at  the  most  critical  pe- 
riod of  the  monai'chy.  The  embarkation  was 
completed  on  the  11th  Moy,  amidst  the  cheers 
of  an  immense  multitude  of  Fpecta-  ^^y  ]], 
tors;  and  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  in-  i  Ann.  Hist, 
toxicated  with  the  splendor  of  the  J^"- ''"»./*» 
spectacle,  returned  to  Paris  with  the  soTan"' 
assurance  that  "all  is  safe  with  an  Lac. iv.4S9, 
army  animated  with  such  a  ppirit."^  423. 

Contrary  winds,  however,  detained  the  fleet 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of  ^3 
Palma  tilf  the  10th  June,  when  it  Landing  at 
again  set  sail,  and  hove  in  sight  of  Sidi-Ftnich, 
Algiers  on  the  13Ui  of  that  month.  n«ar  Algiers. 
By  the  advice  of  two  junior  captains,  who  alone 
had  declared  a  landing  practicable,  wlien  all 
tlie  senior  oflicers  had  paid  it  could  not  be  at- 
tempted, the  fleet  was  directed  to  the  peninsula 
of  Sidi-Fcruch,  situated  at  five  leagues 
from  the  capital,  where  the  disembark-  °® 
ation  was  efi'ectcd  with  surprising  order  and 
celerity  on  the  two  following  days.  At  first 
no  enemies  were  to  be  seen;  Dut  ere  long  the 
invaders  were  surrounded  by  fifteen  thousand 
active  and  intrepid  horsemen,  who,  although 
repeatedly  repulsed  from  the  masses  of 
the  troops  by  the  fire  of  the  squares^  ® 
batteries,  ana  ships,  hovered  incessantly  round, 
cut  off  detached  bodies  and  stragglew,  and  pre- 
vented all  predatory  expeditions  or  foraging 
parties  beyond  the  range  of  tlieir  guns.  Great 
diflicultv  was  at  first  experienced  in  getting 
water;  mit  on  the  16th,  a  violent  storm,  ac- 
companied by  torrents  of  rain,  came  on,  and 
after  that  the  soldiers  found  water  eveiy  where 
in  the  sand,  by  dignring  a  few  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  Constant  skirmishes  and  frequent  com- 
bats went  on  for  some  da3's,  but  at  length  the 
forces  on  both  sides  being  collected,  and  the 
French  solidly  established  on  the  coast,  with  nil 
their  guns  and  stores,  both  parties  prepared  for 
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a  decisive  eonfiiet.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  con- 
sisted of  forty-five  ihousand  men,  for  tlie  most 
part  admirable  cavalry;  and  their  camp  wms 
situated  on  a  strong  position  on  the  neck  of  the 
promontory,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  French 
advanced  posts,  and  barring  their  further  prog- 
ress into  the  interior.  The  French  had  full 
thirty  thousand  effective  men  in  the  field,  armed 
i  Ann  Hist.  ^^^  equipped  in  the  best  possible 
xiil.  75, 81  ;*  manner,  animated  with  the  very 
Lac.  iv.  425»  highest  spirit,  and  supported  by  a 
^^'  hundred  guns.^ 

At  daybreak  on  Die  19th,  the  Mussulmans 
^^  descended  from  their  position,  and 

Battle  of  advanced  toward  the  invaders' 
Sidi-Feraeti.  lines.  The  French  infantry,  like 
Jane  19,  ^^  English  archers  at  Azmcour, 
had  put  rows  of  stakes  with  the  points  out- 
ward toward  the  enemy,  to  break  the  violence 
of  the  shock  of  such  formidable  bodies  of  horse; 
and  the  troops,  stationed  directly  behind  them, 
stood  with  their  muskets  in  their  hands,  three 
deep,  ready  to  receive  them  with  a  i-olling  fire. 
The  Osmanlis  advanced  with  loud  cries  and  the 
utmost  irapetuoaity ;  and  such  was  the  vigor  of 
the  onset,  that  in  many  places  they  broke  fair- 
ly through  both  the  stakes  and  the  lines,  and 
the  sabres  of  the  Bedouins  were  seen,  in  the 
centre  of  the  bivouacs,  in  close  conflict  hand  to 
hand  with  the  European  bavonet  The  battle 
seemed  more  than  doubtful,  when  Bourmont. 
who  had  the  eye  of  a  great  general,  brought  for- 
ward his  reserves  out  of  the  camp,  and  charged 
the  assailants  in  flank,  when  disordered  in  pur- 
suit; while  the  broken  infantry,  re-forming  in 
the  rear,  advanced  again  with  a  rolling  fire 
against  the  Turks,  now  engaged  with  their  as- 
sailants in  flank.  The  doable  shock  proved  de- 
cisive. The  Osmanlis  were  driven  back  in  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  French,  preceded  by  their  guns, 
which  poured  in  grape  on  the  retreating  mass 
•  Ann  Hist  ^^***  prodigious  rapidity,  succeeded 
xiii.  84,  85 ;'  ^°  entering  the  enemy's  camp  pell- 
Lae.iT!495;  mell  with  the  fugitives,  and  made 
^p.  X.  860,  themselves  masters  of  their  cannon, 
ammunition,  and  ba^age.' 

When  the  Turks,  who  in  the  first  instance 
.^  had  made  an  orderly  retreat,  and 
Second  Tie-  replied  vigorous1)r  to  the  fire  of  the 
tory  of  the  pursuers,  saw  their  camp  and  guns 
French.  taken,  they  were  seized  with  a  uni- 
versal panic,  and  dispersed  on  all 
sidea  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
above  three  thousand,  while  that  of  the  French 
did  not  exceed  five  hundred — so  decisive  a  su- 

gariority  had  the  skill  and  discipline  of  the 
uropeans  acquired  over  the  most  formidable 
forces  of  the  desert.  It  was  the  fire  of  the 
guns  on  their  dense  masses  which  produced  so 
great  a  loss  to  the  Arabs.  For  some  days  after 
this  great  victory  Bourmont  remained  quiet, 
strengthening  his  position,  completing  the  dis- 
embarkation of  his  heavy  artillery,  and  clear- 
ing out  an  old  Roman  road,  protected  by  block- 
houses, for  their  conveyance  to  the  ramparts  of 
Algiers.  Gradually  the  Mussulmans  recovered 
from  their  consternation ;  and  having  engaged 
in  several  skirmishes,  in  which  their  light  horse- 
men asserted  the  superiority  over  the  European 
— which  since  the  davs  of  Hannibal  they  iiave 
invariably  maintained — and  received  consider- 
able reinforoementa,   ventured  on  a  general 


attack  on  the  French  camp.   Twenty  thousand 

men,  for  the  most  part  mounted  on  ,       _. 

hardy  steeds,  advanced  to  the  attack,      ^ 

with  loud  shouts  and  the  utmost  intrepidity. 

But   the   divisions  Borthezene   and  LoverJo 

moved  out  of  the  trenches^  as  they  approached, 

in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  success, 

as  on  the  19th.    The  terrible  fire  of  grape, 

issuing  from  the  guns  between  the  columns^ 

threw  the  enemy  into  disorder,  and  they  were 

soon  hurled  back  in  utter  confusion,  and  pur* 

sued  two  leagues  with  great  lose.    In  this  pui^ 

suit,  Amadie  de  Bourmont^  son  of  i  Ann.  Hist. 

the  commander-in-chie^  fell  at  the  xiii.  80,  00; 

head  of  his  company  of  irrenadiers,  }^'  *^'  ^^* 
fi      I     •       I   V  11*'     •   ®       ii       J    Bourmonl's 
while  gloriously  following  up  tlie  ad-  Dispatch, 

vantage  which  nis  intrepidity  had  in  Jano  36, 
a  great  degree  contributed  to  gain.^  1636. 

Nothing  now  could  prevent  the  approach  of 
the  French  to  Algiers ;  and  although  49, 
their  advance  was  seriously  impeded  Commenee- 
by  the  light  troops  of  the  Arabs,  who  n»ni  of  the 
disputed  every  tenable  position,  and  Al^era'and 
impeded  every  movement,  yet  they  fou  of  the 
gradually  drew  near,  and  ground  Emporor'a 
was  opened  before  the  town  on  the  ^^ 
80th  J  une.  The  attack  was  directed,  in  the  first 
instance,  against  the  Emperor's  Fort,  a  quad- 
rangular  fortification  erected  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  three  hun- 
dred years  before,  when  engaged  in  his  calam- 
itous attack  on  Algiers.  This  fort  was  perched 
on  the  summit  of  the  plateau  which  surmounted 
the  town,  and  in  consequence  commanded  every 
part  of  it.  The  batteries  were  armed  on  the 
3d,  and  the  fire  opened  on  the  4th  July.  -  .  . 
Never,  except  on  occasion  of  Lord  Ex-  ^' 
mouth's  attack  in  1816,  had  such  a  cannonade 
been  heard  on  the  African  shores.  Tlie  ships 
of  the  line  approached  the  mole,  and  attempted 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by  an 
incessant  fire  on  the  sea  defenses;  while  the 
land  batteries,  armed  with  a  hundi'cd  guns  of 
heavy  calibre,  thundered  with  extraordinary 
vigor  on  tlio  ramparts  of  the  Emperor's  Fort» 
The  Algerines  replied  with  the  utmost  intrepid- 
ity from  above  three  hundred  guns,  and  the 
town,  enveloped  both  on  the  land  and  sea  side 
in  flames  and  smoke,  resembled  the  crater  of  a 
huge  volcano  suddenly  burst  forth  on  the  side 
of  the  hill.  But  notwithstanding  the  courage 
and  constancy  of  the  Mussulmans,  the  superior 
fire  of  the  besiegers  soon  made  itself  felt.  The 
Algerine  guns  one  by  one  were  dismounted; 
huge  breaches  began  to  yawn  in  the  ramparts; 
the  gunners  were  in  great  part  killed  or  wound- 
ed, and  at  length  driven  from  their  batt(>iics; 
the  survivors  sought  refuge  in  a  great  tower 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  fort.  But  here 
a  frightful  catastrophe  awaited  them.  In  the 
midst  of  a  terrific  cannonade,  a  loud  explosion 
was  suddenly  heard;  the  sides  of  the  tower 
were  seen  to  gape,  an  immense  column  of  smoke 
issued  from  its  summit,  which  rose  to  the  height 
of  above  five  hundred  feet;  and  immediately 
after  the  walls  fell,  and  a  mass  of  ruins,  die» 
mounted  guns,  and  dead  bodies,  1  Ann.  Hist, 
alone  showed  where  the  building  xiii.  tt2, 0^1 
had  stood.  K  othing  dismayed  by  the  ^^\  ^j)'J^* 
fearful  spectacle,  tlie  French  grena-  pjche  do  M« 
diers  rushed  through  the  wreck  to  Bounnoni, 
the  assault,*  and  before  a  few  min-  ^^V  *f  l^M. 
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ntes  were  over  they  were  entirely  in  possession 
of  the  Binperor's  Fort 
The  Dey,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the 
47,  hope  that  this  stronghold  would  arrest 
Fall  of  the  enemy  until  the  rainy  season  set  in, 
Algiers,  'itrhen  their  attack  would  of  necessity  be 
^  suspended,  was  seized  with  the  utmost 
consternation  when  he  beheld  it  carried  amidst 
such  circumstances  of  horror  by  the  besiegers, 
and  their  troops  in  possession  ol  a  commanding 
position,  from  which  bombs  and  cannon-shot 
reached  every  part  of  the  city.  Passing,  in  the 
true  Mussulman  spirit,  from  the  height  of  con- 
fidence to  the  depths  of  despair,  he  immediately 
prepared  to  submit,  and  before  two  hours  were 
over  tlie  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  ram- 
parts. It  was  attempted  to  obtain  more  favor- 
able terms,  and  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
donqiierorsby  ample  concessions,  without  aban- 
donmc  the  national  independence.  But  the 
French  government  had  resolved  on  a  perma- 
nent acquisition.  Marshal  Bourmont  received 
the  Algerine  envoy  seated  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Emperor's  Fort.,  surrounded  by  his  whole 
staff;  the  English  consul  in  vain  offered  his 
mediation ;  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Dey  should  surrender  Algiers,  with  all  its 
forts  and  warlike  stores,  but  be  permitted  to 
retire  wherever  he  chose  in  safety,  with  his 
wives,  children,  and  whatever  belonged  to  him 
personally ;  and  that  the  lives  and  property  of 
all  the  inhabitants  should  be  respected.  On 
the  following  day  the  gates  were  surrendered, 
and  the  French  army,  in  great  pomp,  with  tlieir 
artillery  in  front,  entered  the  city.  The  fruits 
of  the  conquest  were  great  beyond  example, 
and  much  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  conaueroi's.  In  the  treasury  were  found 
ffold  ana  silver  to  the  amount  of  48,500,000 
n'ancs  (£1,940,000),  the  accumulated  fruits  of 
several  centuries  of  piracy;  and  on  the  walls 
and  ships  of  war  were  1542  pieces  of  artillery, 
of  which  677  were  bronze  guns  of  the  most  ap- 
proved construction.  The  entire  value  of  the 
spoil  was  55,684,000  francs,  besides  nearly  as 
much  more  in  houses,  which  belonged  to  the 

Sovernment,  and  passed  to  the  conquerors.  iSel- 
om  had  spoil  so  mighty  attended  success  in 
war ;  but  the  French  soldiers  found  a  still  more 
precious  recompense  for  their  toils  in  the  grale- 
nil  tears  of  the  crews  of  the  brigs  Sil^nc  and 
TAveutura,  which  had  been  liberated  with 
many  othera  from  slavery  by  their  conquest 
1  Ann.  Hist.  "The  total  loss  of  the  victors  was  2800 
ziii.  97,  08 :  men,  of  whom  600  were  killed,  and 
ISS'  B^^*  they  enhanced  the  lustre  of  their  con- 
monVs  De^  quest  by  religiously  observing  the 
o6cho,  July  capitulation,  and  respecting  the  lives 
e,  1830.  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.* 

Algiers,  which  thus  fell  under  the  French 
48.  dominion,  and  became  a  lasting  Eu- 
Statistica  of  ropean  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Algiers.  Africa,  has  a  territory  subject  to  its 
influence,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
contained  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  but  was 
now  thinly  peopled  by  seven  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls,*  composed  chiefly  of  Bedouin 


*  They  were  thus  classed : — 


Turks  and  janizaries      8000 

Their  children 33,000 

Moors 400,000 


-s-ilfmiiaire  Hutoriquet  xiii.  83. 


Bedouin  Arabs. . .  120,000 

Atlas  tribes 200,000 

Jews 30,000 


Arabs  and  Moors^  with  an  intermixture  of  Jewi^ 
Turks,  and  Europeans.  In  1888,  when  a  cen- 
sus of  the  population  was  taken,  and  the  limits 
of  the  French  dominion  had  been  finally  set- 
tled by  the  capture  of  Constantine,  a  stronghold 
of  great  importance  in  the  interior,  it  was  found 
that  the  European  population  in  the  capital  and 
dependent  cities  amounted  to  20,078  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  Asiatic  and  African  to  20,488 — a 
disproportion  by  no  means  great,  and  nothing 
to  that  which  obtains  in  Calcutta,  Mndrns,  and 
the  other  cities  in  British  India.  The  eoil  is 
in  many  places  extremely  rich,  and  peculiarly 
adaptea  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  even  under  all  the  op- 
pressions of  Mohammedan  misrule  and  Arab 
depredations,  there  was  sold  in  Algiers  of  native 
growth  81,994  liectolitres  of  wheat  and  barley, 
equivalent  to  180,000  quarters.  In  ancient 
times,  as  is  well  known,  Libya,  w^ith  Egypt  and 
^^icily,  was  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  interruption  of  its  commerce  on  occa- 
sion of  the  revolt  of  Gildo  brought  the  capital 
to  the  straits  of  famine,  so  feelingly  deplored  in 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Claudian.*  The  revenue 
was  only  2,273,000  francs,  including  500,000 
francs  of  tribute  from  European  powers,  dis- 
guised under  the  name  of  consular  i^resents; 
BO  little  had  human  industry  developed  the 
boundless  gifts  of  nature.  ^Notwithstanding  its 
natural  riches,  however,  this  valuable  acqui> 
sition  has  proved  of  little  real  value  to  France ; 
its  revenue  has  never  approached  its  expendi- 
ture; the  native  population  has  never  been  ar- 
rayed in  its  defense ;  and  the  govern-  ^  ptntisque 
ment  is  maintained  solely  by  seventy  d'Algehe, 
thousand  French  troops,  more  than  1. 127, 159; 
double  the  number  of  the  English  ^^l^'^^^g}'. 
soldiers  who  ever  clustered  round  Baron  *  ' 
the  standards  of  Great  Bi'itain  on  the  Inciiman, 
boundless  plains  of  liindostan.*  ^**'^'  ^^^* 

This  important  expedition,  which  was  likely 
to  have  so  important  an  efl^ect  on  49. 

the  destinies  of  France  and  of  the  Secret  agree- 
world,  wasnotinidertakcn  by  the  meniwuhRus- 
Frencli  Government  without  ex-  jng  ihe  French 
tensive  projects  for   the   future,  frontier  10  the 
and  the  promise  of  powerful  sup-  Rhine, 
port  for  the  present   It  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  measures  intended  to  revive  the  military 
spirit  of  tlie  French  nation,  to  restore  its  conn- 
dence  in  itself,  to  bind  anew  the  people  to  the 
sovereign  by  the  strong  tics  of  national  glory, 
and  to  turn  their  passions  from  social  struggles 
to  national  objects.    It  was  intended  to  follow  it 
up  by  the  advancing  the  frontier  to  the  Hhine — 
a  project  which  Chateaubriand  confesses  in  his 
Memoirs  he  had  long  cherished,  and  would  ere 
this  time  have  carried  out  if  he  had  remained 
in  power,  and  which  had  remained  a  secret  but 

*  "Advenio  Bupplex,  non  ut  proculcel  Araxem 

Consul  ovans,  nostreeve  pnmant  pharetrata  secures 

Susa,  nee  ut  rubris  aquilaa  figamus  arenis. 

Hec  nobis,  hec  ante  dabas  ;  nunc  pabula  tantum 

Roma  precor :  miserere  tua?,  pater  optime,  gentis. 

Extremam  defende  famem. — 

Tot  mihi  pro  mentis  Libyam  Nilumque  dedere, 

Ut  dominam  plebem,  bellatorenique  senutum 

Casibus  estivis  alerent. — 

Nunc  Inhunurus,  egcns,  perfert  miseraMlp  pacis 

Supplicium,  nulloque  palam  circumdatus  hoste 

Obsessi  discrinien  hubet.    Per  singula  icium 

Impendet  momenta  mihi,  dubitandaque  pauci 

Frescribunt  alimenta  dten." 

Claud.,  de  Bello  GilAonico. 
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Bacred  deposit  in  the  archives  of  the  Cabinet 
But  as  both  the  attack  on  Algiers  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  Belgium  and  the  Prussian  prov- 
inces on  the  Rhine  would  necessarily  bring  them 
into  collidioQ  with  Great  Britain  and  Prussia, 
Uie  French  Government  had  secured  to  them- 
selves a  powerful  ally  to  support  them  in  their 
advances.  The  determination  to  assert  the  pre- 
rogative in  France,  and  shake  oif  the  depend- 
ence on  the  Chambers,  had,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
been  cordially  approved  bv  the  Cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg,  with  which  tuat  of  the  Tuileries 
had  been  brought  into  close  and  confidential 
communication.  The  result  was  a  secret  agree- 
ment that  Russia  should  support  France  in  the 
eventual  extension  of  its  frontier  to  the  Rhine, 
and  France  Russia  in  the  advancing  its  stand- 
ards to  Constantiuople.  Prussia  was  to  be 
indemnified  for  the  loss  of  its  Rhenish  prov- 
inces by  the  half  of  Hanover,  Holland,  for  the 
sacrifice  of  Belgium,  by  the  other  half.  But 
this  agreement,  how  carefully  soever  vailed  m 
Becrec}',  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British 
Government;  and  it  was  the  information  they 
had  obtained  in  regard  to  it  which  led  to  the 
warm  remonstrances   against  the  occupation 

1 1  .«ni.  nt.»«  of  Algiers,  and  to  the  immediate 
» LoaiB  Blanc,  °'*.'         /.  x      •    t»i-m'  l 

Dix  Ans  de        recognition  of  Louis  Philippe  by 

Loais  PbUippo,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Admin- 
1.139,140.         Utration.^ 

While  these  successes,  glorious  to  the  French 
^  arms,  were  in  progress  on  the  Afri- 

DiMolaUon  of  can  shores,  and  which  alone,  of  all 
the  Chambers,  the  conquests  since  the  Revolution, 
May  16.  remained  a  lasting  acquisition  to 

France,  the  Government  at  home  was  advanc- 
ing in  the  infatuated  career  on  which  they  had 
resolved.  Great  hesitation  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. But  at  length  the  favorable  intelligence 
brought  by  the  Duke  d'Ansouldme,  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  army  whicii  hod  embarked  at 
Toulon,  decided  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  a  dissolution  was  resolved  on.  The  ordou- 
nance,  accordingly,  appeared,  appointing  the 
oolleges  of  departments  to  meet  on  the  28d 
June,  those  of  arrondissements  on  the  3d  July, 
and  the  Chamber  to  meet  on  the  Sd  August 
This  determination,  however,  was  not  taken 
without  great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cab- 
inet, which  led  to  the  resignation  of  M.  de  Cour- 
voisin,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Chantelauze,  President  of  the 
Royal  Court  at  Grenoble,  and  of  M.  de  Chabrol, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  whose  place  was  given 
to  M.  de  Montbel,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  again  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Peyronnet, 
a  man  of  known  capacity  and  vigor.  The  dis- 
solution was  accompanied  by  a  touching  pro- 
•  Ann.  Illst.  clamation  of  the  King  to  the  cfect- 
xUi.  59, 114;  ors,  in  which  he  charged  the  for- 
Moniteur,        mer  Chamber  with  having  mistak- 

Lim-VuLm  ^^  ^^  intention,  and  called  on  the 
electors  to  rally  round  the  throne.''* 

*  "  La  dernicre  Chanibre  a  ni6conna  men  intentions  ; 
J'avais  droit  de  compter  sur  son  eoncoura  pour  Ihire  le  bien 
qao  je  medltaia ;  elle  me  Ta  reruse.  Comme  pere  de  mon 
pouple  mon  coetur  s'en  est  aflligc  ;  commc  roi,  j'en  ai  cio 
oflens6.  Halez-Toua  de  voas  rendre  dans  vos  colleges ; 
qu*uno  negligence  reprehensible  ne  les  prive  paa  de  votre 
presence;  <|a*an  meme  sentiment  voas  anime,  qu'an 
inems  drapeau  vons  raUie :  c'eat  votre  roi  qui  vous  le  de^ 


So  confident  were  the  Liberals  that  their 
cause  would  be  promoted  by  this  51. 
dissolution,  that  they  offered  no  Result  of  tha 
complaints  on  the  subject  They  elections, 
set  themselves  with  their  wonted  vigor  to  im- 
prove the  advantage  thus  put  in  their  way ;  the 
electoral  committees  soon  were  every  where  in 
activity ;  the  press  resounded  with  the  moit 
vehement  denunciations  against  the  Ministers^ 
and  the  coup  <itetat  against  the  public  liberties 
which  was  supposed  to  be  in  contemplation; 
and  before  the  elections  began,  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  Liberal  majority,  so  far  from 
being  diminished,  would  be  materially  aug- 
mented by  their  result  When  they  commenced, 
every  successive  post  brought  a  n'esh  defeat  to 
Ministers.  Out  of  the  221  members  who  had 
voted  with  M.  Agier  in  favor  of  the  address  by 
the  former  Chamber,  202  were  returned ;  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  the  Opposition  numbered 
270  votes,  the  Ministry  only  145,  in  which  last 
was  included  13  who  were  dubious,  having 
voted  for*  the  amendment  of  Lorgerit  in  the  for- 
mer Chamber.  Even  the  departmental  colleges 
had  gone  against  Government ;  a  third  of  the 
Opposition  came  from  their  ranks.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  the  Liberal  leaders  in  Paris  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  and  systematically  in  their 
opposition ;  orders  to  organize  a  general  oppo- 
sition to  taxes  were  sent  down  to  all  the  depart* 
ments,  aod  every  preparation  was  made,  though 
still  in  a  legal  way,  to  overthrow  the  influence 
and  nullify  the  action  of  Government  80  strong- 
ly were  the  feelings  of  the  people  excited  by  the 
tnoughts  of  the  coming  struggle,  that  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  which  was 
received  in  the  middle  of  the  election,  awaken- 
ed no  other  feeUngs  but  those  of  consternation 
and  spite  on  the  part  of  the  mdorit3\  The 
passions  of  party  got  the  better  of  the  love  of 
country,  and  the  Liberals,  as  the  Royalists 
had  done  before  them,  instead  of  ,  .       „._ 

•    •    •  J      1         1  1*1        Ann.  Huh. 

rejoicing,  deplored  a  success  which  115  hq  hj. 
threatened    to   postpone,  perhaps  Lac.  iv.'434« 
destroy,  their  hopes  of  overturn-  ^^'Ji?°L- 
ing  tho  Government'  ""•  «*»•  »'• 

The  King  and  Ministers,  however,  were  no- 
ways deterred  by  the  untoward  re-  jj 
suit  of  tho  general  election.  It  was  Reaolutioa 
evident  from  the'l'eturns  that  it  was  of  the  Cab- 
hopeless  to  look  for  a  majorit}^  or  ^"®'* 
even  an  equality,  of  voices  in  the  Chamber; 
and  as  the  Opposition  was  so  determined  that 
a  refusal  of  supplies  might  be  looked  for,  no 
resource  remained  but  a  Coup  d'Etat,  and  for- 
cible change  of  the  Constitution.  Long  and  earn- 
est debates  went  on  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued,  and  an  able  and  in- 
teresting memorial  was  addressed  to  tho  King 
by  his  Ministers.  After  much  and  anxious  de- 
liberation, it  was  agreed  that  M.  Royer-Collard 
should  be  consulted  as  to  the  temper  and  prob- 
able course  of  action  of  tlie  new  Chambers,  and 
Charles  X.  accordingly  asked  him,  "Do  von 
believe  that  if  the  budget  were  presented  to 
the  Chamber,  it  would  reject  it?'*— ** Possibly 
it  might  not,''  answered  the  President;  "but  in 
any  event,  the  discussions  to  which  the  law  on 
tho  finances  would  lead,  would  shake  the  mon- 

mande,  c'eat  un  p^re  qui  voua  appelle.    RempIisaeK  votie 

devoir:  ie  nnnrfti  ramnlirlemleii.  CharLKS '*— Jfoniletir. 


devoir ;  je  saurai  rempllr  le  mien.  Chaelbs.' 
17  May,  1830. 
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treliy  to  its  foundation.  This  answer  strongly 
influenced  the  King's  mind,  and  he  openly  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  a  cwip  SHat  had  be- 
come unavoidable.  "  Gentlemeo/'  said  he  to  his 
Ministers,  '*  I  will  inform  you  in  a  few  words 
of  the  course  which  I  mean  to  pursue,  and  which 
I  haye  already  frec^uently  explained.  My  firm 
resolution  is  to  maintain  the  Charter.  I  will 
not  depart  from  it  on  any  pointy  but  I  will  not 
permit  others  to  do  so.  I  nope  the  new  Cham- 
ber will  be  composed  of  wise  men,  who  will  re- 
spond to  my  intentions.  Should  it  unhappily 
proTC  otherwise,  I  shall  know,  without  depart- 
ing from  the  course  marked  out  by  the  consti- 
tution, to  cause  my  rights  to  be  respected,  which 
I  regard  as  ^e  only  guarantee  for  the  public 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  France.  Such 
are  my  intentions ;  it  is  for  you  to  second  them 

t  i^am.  Tiii.  ^°  ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  Administration 
•44 ;  Csp.  z.  intrusted  to  each  of  you  in  particu- 
181,368.       iar."» 

It  was  on  the  29th  June  that  the  c<mD  ^Hat 
„  was  first  seriously  discussea  in  the 

Rssolution  of  Cabinet,  and  on  July  7  th  tlie  sub- 
the  Cabinet  on  ject  was  resumed;  and  it  was 
jcwpd'itor.  finally  agreed  to,  though  under 
jSt  7  *^®  strongest  resolution  of  secrecy 

ere  it  was  adopted.  This  resolu- 
tion proceeded  on  a  speech  of  M.  de  Chante- 
lauze,  who  placed  the  following  alternatives 
before  the  Council:  ** Either  to  suspend  entire- 
ly the  constitutional  regime,  and  govern  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  on  strong  principles,  or  to 
declare  null  the  whole  elections  of  those  who 
had  voted  with  the  221,  or  to  dissolve  the  new 
Chamber  as  soon  as  the  new  elections  were 
terminated,  and  convoke  a  new  one  on  an 
electoral  system  established  on  an  ordonnance 
framed  on  such  principles  as  mi^ht  secure  a 
majority  to  the  Crown — and  in  either  case  to 
precede  the  declaration  by  a  vast  display  of 
civil  and  military  force,  by  placing  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  men  in  each  of  the  towns  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Rouen,  and  de- 
claring these  cities  in  a  state  of  siege."  After 
a  long  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  recur  to  tlie 
14th  article  of  the  Charter,  which  seemed  to 
confer,  in  extreme  cases,  a  dictatorial  power  on 
the  King,*  and,  1st,  To  suspend  the  liberty  of 
the  press;  2d,  Dissolve  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  and,  8d,  Establish  a  new  electoral 
iystem  which  might  be  in  harmony  with  the 
nghts  of  the  Crown.  The  project  met  with  the 
cordial  approbation  of  the  King,  who  said,  "  It 
is  not  the  Ministry,  be  assured ;  it  is  the  Ci-own 
itself  which  is  attacked ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
throne  against  revolution  which  is  now  at  issue. 
One  or  other  must  succumb.  I  have  lived 
longer  than  you,  gentlemen ;  your  age  does 
not  permit  you  to  recollect,  as  I  do,  how  revo- 
lutions and  the  revolutionists  proceed.  I  have 
over  yon  the  unenvied  advantage  of  years.  I 
recollect  what  occurred  in  1789.  The  first  step 
which  my  unhappy  brother  made  in  retreat 
before  them  was  the  signal  of  his  ruin.  They 
too  made  protestations  of  their  fidelity  to  the 

*  The  14th  article  or  the  Charter  was  in  thene  terms : 
**Le  Roi  eat  le  chef  sapreme  de  i*etat,  commando  lea 
Ibrcea  de  terre  et  de  mer,  declare  la  guerre ;  ikit  lea 
(ralt^a  de  paix,  d'alltance,  et  de  commerce ;  nomme  (i 
tons  lea  emploia  d'admlniatralion  pnblique.  et  fait  let 
ftglrmens  et  let  ordonnancet  necestaires  pour  Pixicution 
dgslouetla  tureti  de  ritat."—CkarU,  art.  14. 


Crown ;  they  too  limited  their  open  demand  to 
the  dismissal  of  its  ministers.  Ue  yielded,  and 
all  was  lost  They  pretend  now  to  aim  at  no- 
thing but  your  dismissal  Their  language  to 
me  18)  'Dismiss  your  Ministers,  and  we  shall 
soon  come  to  an  understanding.'  Gentlemen, 
1  will  not  dismiss  you — in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause I  am  attached  to,  and  have  conndence  in 
you;  in  the  next^  because,  if  I  dismissed  you, 
they  would  end  by  treating  you  as  they  have 
done  my  son  and  myself,  and  us  all,  and  as 
they  have  treated  my  brother.  Ko  1  Let  them 
conduct  us,  if  they  please,  to  the  scafibld ;  but 
let  us  fight  for  our  rights,  and  if  ,  j^^^  ^^^^ 
we  are  to  fall,  fall  sword  in  hand.  2^5,226;  Cap. 
I  would  rather  be  led  to  exe- x.  261, 865; 
cution  on  horeeback  than  in  a  J-Jlf •  *^*  *^» 
cart*"  ^^' 

On  the  24th  July,  M.  de  Chantelauze  present- 
ed to  the  King  an  elaborate  and  elo-  m, 
quent  repoi't,  which  may  be  regard-  Report  on 
ed  as  the  preamble  of  the  ordon-  *^^^^**"' 
nances,  and  the  statement  of  the  KdeChan- 
grounds  on  which  they  were  rested  teiauze. 
for  all  future  times.  "Sire I"  said  July  24. 
he,  "your  Ministers  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  with  which  your  Majesty  honors 
them,  if  they  hesitated  any  longer  to  place  be- 
fore your  eyes  a  picture  of  our  internal  circum- 
stances, and  to  point  out^  for  the  consideration 
of  your  wisdom,  the  dangers  which  menace  us. 
At  no  period,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  have 
the  dangers  preeeuted  themeelves  under  an  as- 
pect more  grave  and  afflicting.  Despite  an 
amount  of  material  prosperity  to  which  our 
annals  can  offer  no  parallel,  signs  of  disorgan- 
ization and  symptoms  of  anarchy  manifest 
themselves  in  all  points  of  the  kingdom.  A 
malevolence,  active,  ardent,  and  indefatigable, 
labors  to  sap  the  foundation  of  order,  and  to 
ravish  from  France  all  the  happiness  it  has  en- 
joyed under  the  sceptre  of  its  kin^.  Skillful  in 
working  out  all  discontents,  and  in  exciting  all 
hatreds,  it  foments  among  the  people  a  spirit 
of  distrust  and  hostility  toward  power,  and 
seeks  to  sow  every  where  the  seeds  of  trouble 
and  of  civil  war.  It  is  by  the  violent  and  cease- 
less action  of  the  press  that  can  be  alone  ex- 
plained the  frequent  changes  and  interior  vio- 
lence of  the  country.  It  has  not  permitted 
France  to  establish  a  regular  or  stable  govern- 
ment, nor  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  numerous 
reforms  called  for  in  its  internal  administration. 
Every  ministry  foi-med  since  1814  has  been  the 
object,  and  soon  has  become  the  victim,  of  these 
incessant  and  often  groundless  attacks.  The 
press  has  thus  succeeded  in  sowing  the  seeds 
of  disorder  in  the  strongest  minds,  siiaking  the 
firmest  convictions,  and  producing,  in  the  midst 
of  a  prosperous  societ}^  a  confusion  of  princi- 
ples which  is  ready  for  the  most  deepeiate  at- 
tempts. It  is  by  anarchy  in  opinions  that  the 
way  is  prepared  for  anarchy  in  the  state. 

"It  IS  impossible  to  qualify  in  too  strong 
terms  the  conduct  of  Opposition  in  ^ 
recent  circumstances.  After  having  continued, 
themselves  provoked  an  address  de- 
rogatory to  the  honor  and  destructive  of  the 
rights  o?  the  Crown,  they  have  not  scrupled  to 
proclaim  it  as  a  sacred  principle,  that  the  221 
who  voted  that  address  should  be  re-elected, 
and  their  offensive  principles  forced  upon  tha 
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OrowD.  When  your  Majesty  repelled  that  ad- 
dress as  offensive,  and  declared  your  resolution 
to  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  Grown,  so 
openly  compromised,  the  periodical  press  has 
not  only  made  no  attempt  to  soften,  but  it  has 
renewed  and  aggravated  the  offense.  With  a 
not  less  envenomed  spirit  it  has  persecuted 
alike  religion  and  its  ministers.  It  would,  were 
it  possible,  extirpate  to  the  last  drop  the  religi- 
ous sentiment  of  the  people.  Can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that^  in  attacking  the  foundations  of  the 
faith,  in  drying  up  the  fountains  of  public  mo- 
rality, and  turning  into  ridicule  the  ministers  at 
the  altars,  the  object  is  to  overturn  the  throne? 
Listen,  Sire  I  to  the  cry  of  indignation  and  ter- 
ror which  arises  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
from  all  persons  of  property,  intelligence,  and 
wisdom.  All  implore  you  to  preserve  them 
from  a  return  to  tne  calamities  which  their  fa- 
thers or  themselves  have  had  so  much  cause  to 
lament  These  alarms  are  too  real  not  to  be  at- 
tended to,  too  legitimate  not  to  command  at- 
tention. We  must  not  deceive  ourselves:  we 
are  no  longer  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
a  representative  government  The  foundations 
on  which  it  is  rested  have  been  destroyed.  A 
turbulent  democracy,  which  has  penetrated 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,  strives  to  sub- 
stitute itself  in  ptace  of  the  legitimate  powers. 
It  disposes  of  the  majority  of  elections  by  means 
of  journals  and  election  eommitteea  It  nas  par- 
alyzed so  far  as  it  could  the  exercise  of  legiti- 
mate authority,  by  denying  it  the  prerogative 
of  dissolving  the  Chamber.  By  that  very  at- 
tempt the  constitution  has  been  shaken;  by  the 
next  it  will  be  overturned.  Your  Majesty  has 
alone  the  power  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe, 
and  place  authority  on  its  legal  and  just  found- 
ations. 

"The  Charter  has  provided  the  only  remedy 
against  such  calamities.      The  14tn 

Csnchided.  ^^}^?\  ^^  invested  your  Majesty 
with  the  power,  not,  without  doubt, 
to  ehange  our  institutions,  but  to  consolidate 
and  render  them  immovable.  Imperious  ne- 
cessity forbids  any  further  delay  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  supreme  power.  The  moment  has 
arrived  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  measures  which  may  restore  the 
spirit  of  the  Charter,  but  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  ordinary  resources,  and  in  the 
vain  pursuit  of  which  they  have  all  been 
exhausted.  These  measures,  Sire!  your  Min- 
I  Ann.  Hist  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  hesitate  to  recom- 
xUl.  119,  ISO!  mend  to  you,  deeply  convinced 
Lam.  rUL  that  they  are  those  which  power 
230,234.  Q^^g  ^  justice."' 

"It  must  be  admitted,"  says  an  eloquent  his- 
jy         torian  of  the  Liberal  school,  *'that 
Laraartine    the  grievances  recounted  in  this  elo- 
on  tUa  re-    quent  preamble  were  too  well  found- 
^^*  ed  in  truth.     The  abuses  of  the  press 

and  the  violence  of  public  opinion  were  real 
cvilsb  The  new  impulse  which  the  press  and 
freedom  of  discussion  had  given  to  thought  and 
liberty,  had  often  led  it  astray,  as  it  will  often 
^ .  do  before  it  assumes  the  regularity 

iine^"Hi8t.  ^°^  equilibrium  of  the  divine  mind 
de  la  Rea*  and  the  power  of  self-direction,  like 
•*!»™^««»  all  other  passions  abandoned  to  them- 
▼m.  835,  jielves,  under  the  guidance  only  of 
morality."'    There  can  be  no  doubt 


that  this  observation  of  Lamartine  is  well 
founded.  In  truth,  matters  had  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  royalty  and  the  democracy  could  not 
coexist  in  France:  no  aristocracy,  as  in  England, 
existed  to  preserve  a  balance  between  them; 
they  stood  face  to  face,  each  armed  for  the 
strife,  ready  in  the  lists,  and  one  or  other  of 
them  must  oe  destroyed. 

The  famous  ordonnanees,  which  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  overthrow  ^ 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Theo^on- 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour-  nances, 
bon,  were  six  in  number,  but  the  ^^  ^* 
three  first  only  were  of  material  importanoa. 
The  first  suspended  the  liberty  of  the  periodio- 
al  press,  and  prohibited  the  publication  but  of 
such  journals  as  were  authorized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment The  license  was  to  be  in  force  only 
for  three  months,  and  might  be  recalled  at  any 
time.  It  applied  to  all  pamphlets  below  twenty 
leaves.  The  second  dissolved  the  new  Chamber, 
on  the  allegation  of  the  arts  which  had  been 
used  to  deceive  the  electors  as  to  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  The  third,  on  the 
preamble  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  tlie 
Electoral  Law  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
experience  had  brought  to  light  and  of  the 
powers  applicable  to  such  cases  vested  in  the 
King  by  tne  14th  article  of  the  Charter,  reduced 
the  number  of  deputies  to  268,  being  the  num- 
ber fixed  by  the  36th  article  of  the  Charter: 
the  colleges  of  departments  were  to  elect  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  with  those  of 
arrondissements ;  and  the  electoral  franchise 
was  reduced  to  the  possession  of  property  pay- 
ing the  requisite  amount  of  diract  taxes  by  toe 
exclusion  of  the  suffrage  founded  on  patents; 
the  duration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
fixed  at  five  years ;  and  the  colleges  of  depart- 
ments, composed  of  the  fourth  of  the  electon 
|>aying  the  highest  amount  of  direct  taxes,  were 
to  choose  at  least  a  half  in  the  general  list  of 
candidates  proposed  for  the  colleges  of  arron- 
dissements. The  prefects  were  re-invested 
with  all  the  powers  with  which  they  had  been 
invested  prior  to  the  act  of  1828.  iMoniteor 
Neither  the  intervention  of  third  juiy  S6 ; 
parties,  nor  an  appeal  to  the  or-  Ann.  HM. 
dinary  courts  of  law,  were  permit-  J^j-.  'qJ^ 
ted  to  intei*fere  with  the  prefects  donnan6es, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  electoral  July  S5, 
lists.^  1830. 

The  King  and  Ministers  met  at  St  Cloud  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  July  to  sign        ^ 
the  ordonnanees.    The  vast  interests  Signing  of 
at  stake,  the  crown  of  France  about  the  ordon- 
to  be  put  in  peril,  its  liberties,  which  jJJ!!*^ 
seemed  to  be  menaced,  had  caused 
many  to  pass  a  sleepless  nighty  and  impressed 
all  with  the  solemnity  of  Uie  occasion.     The 
Baron  de  Yitrolles,  woo,  albeit  not  in  the  se- 
crets of  the  Cabinet,  had  a  suspicion  of  what 
was  going  forward,  had  entreated  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  the  day  before  to  pause 
before  it  was  too  late,  for  Paris  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  agitation.    The  prefect  of  the  po- 
lice, however,  gave  the  most  satisfactory  as- 
surances on  the  state  of  the  capital,  concluding 
with  the  words,  "  Advance  boldly :  I  will  an- 
swer with  my  head  for  the  immobility  of  Paris." 
Notwithstanding  these  statements^   however, 
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the  Ministers  yfere  deeply  impressed  with  the 
step  which  was  about  to  be  taLen ;  every  coun- 
tenance was  grave  and  serious;  reflection  had 
added  to  their  anxiety,  but  not  taken  away 
from  their  courage.  Prince  Polignac,  after 
reading  the  preamble  and  the  ordonnances, 
presented  them  to  the  King  to  sign.  Charles 
turned  pale:  ho  hesitated  some  time  before 
taking  the  irrevocable  step;  and  at  length, 
after  casting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed, 
"The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  imposaible  to  do  otherwise 
than  I  do;"  and  witli  these  words  he  signed 
the  ordonnances.  Tiie  Ministers  all  counter- 
signed them  in  silence ;  despair  was  painted  on 
every  visage;  none  really  hoped  any  thing 
from  the  stop,  but  all  felt  it  was  a  duty  to 
take  it  They  did  so  with  tlie  resig- 
2^^Q^^'  nation  of  martyrs^  not  the  spirit  of 

*      '      conquerors.^ 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  these 
gQ  ordonnances — which  were  the  death- 
Reflections  warrant  of  the  French  monarchy — 
on  the  or-  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
doonances.  however  adverse  to  the  passion  for 
Mif-govemment  which  had  sprung  up  witli  the 
mild  government  and  freedom  of  the  Restora- 
tion, they  were  noways  at  variance  either  with 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  set- 
tled by  the  Charter,  or  with  subsequent  prac- 
tice as  approved  by  the  Liberal  party  thera- 
•elvea.  The  most  important  change  they  ef- 
fected was  on  the  electoral  system,  the  corner- 
stone of  all  representative  goveniment,  and 
they  brought  it  back,  both  as  to  the  numbers 
of  the  Chambers  and  the  qualification  of  the 
electors,  to  what  had  been  fixed  by  the  Charter. 
Tliis  was  done,  no  doubt,  by  an  ordonnance, 
not  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  but  the  alteration 
en  the  constitution  which  it  abrogated  had 
itself  been  introduced  by  an  ordonnance  alone 
(14th  July,  1815) ;  and  the  change  on  the  Elec- 
toral Law,  on  6tn  September,  181C,  which  gave 
such  additional  weight  to  the  Liberal  party, 
was  effected  by  a  royal  ordonnance  alone,  not 
only  without  tne  opposition,  but  with  the  cor- 
dial approbation  of  the  whole  Liberal  party  in 
<  Ante,  c.  France.^  What  an  ordonnance  had 
Ui.  i^  15,  done,  an  ordonnance  could  compe- 
*^*  tently    undo.     All    the    subsequent 

changes  on  the  electoral  system,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  passed  oy  the  Chambers  in 
July,  1820,  had  been  effected  by  ordonnances 
alone,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
King  by  the  14th  article  of  the  Charter,  and 
not  a  wnisper  had  ever  been  heard  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  powers  in  introducing  them.  And 
although,  witliout  doubt,  the  restrictions  on  the 
press  were  of  so  violent  a  kind  that  they  were 
inconsistent^  if  long  continued,  with  the  exist- 
ence of  freedom,  or  the  free  action  of  the  people 
on  the  Government,  and  could  not  have  co- 
existed long  with  a  real  representative  consti- 
tution ;  yet,  considered  as  a  mere  temporary/  re- 
striction, to  enable  the  Government  to  surmount 
a  pasfiing  difficulty,  they  were  not  beyond  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Kmg  by  the  14th  article 
of  the  Charter,  like  those  conferred  on  the  con- 
suls by  the  senate  in  arduous  times — "  Caveant 
consules  ne  quid  detrimenti  res  publica  capiat" 
And  subsequent  experience  has  abundantly 
proved  that  a  severe  restriction  on  the  liberty 
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of  the  press  was  absolutely  indispensable  in 
France ;  for  every  government  that  has  since 
arisen,  whatever  its  origin  had  been,  has  been 
obliged  to  commence  a  war  to  the  knife  with 
the  press,  and  that  which  supplanted  Charles 
X.  has  itself  been  overturned  oy  it 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  on  this 
point,  upon  which  men,  according  to  ^j 
their  previous  prcposseseions^  will  Total  want 
probably  be  divided  to  the  end  of  of  prepara- 
the  world,  one  thing  is  perfectly  ^^%^^f 
clear,  and  will  admit  of  no  doubt,  onUiepait 
that  the  coup  di'tat  was  determined  of  Minia- 
on  by  the  French  government  with  a  ^"' 
want  of  preparation  to  meet  its  consequences, 
which  was  not  only  highly  reprehonFible,  but 
absolutely  inconceivable.  The  preamble  of  the 
coup  d^etat  proves  that  the  Ministry  were  fully 
aware  how  strongly  the  current  of  public  opin- 
ion was  running  in  favor  of  Liberal  opinions^ 
how  strong  was  the  passion  for  self-government, 
and  that  tlie  most  violent  resistance  micht  be 
expected  to  any  regulation  tending  to  abridge 
these  dispositions.  By  the  ordonnances  the 
Government  drew  the  sword,  and  threw  away 
the  scabbard,  and  periled  the  Crown  and  con- 
stitution of  France  upon  the  doubtful  issue  of 
arms.  Prince  Polignac  was  at  once  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Minister  at  War  in  the  absence  of 
Marslial  Bourmont;  and  he  had  assured  the 
Cabinet,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  means 
of  resisting  any  insurrection  in  the  capital,  that 
**no  popular  movement  was  to  be  apprehended, 
and  at  all  events  Paris  was  sufficiently  garri- 
soned to  crush  any  rebellion,  and  guarantee  the 
f)ublic  tranquillity."  What,  then,  were  the 
orces  with  which  Prince  Polignac  proposed  to 
coerce  Paris,  when  in  the  most  violent  state  of 
effervescence,  and  when  supported  by  a  large 
and  powerful  party  in  every  town  of  France! 
They  consisted  in  all  of  11,660  men,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  six  rounds  of  grape-shot 
to  each  gun  I  Of  this  diminutive  force  only  the 
Royal  Guard,  4600  strong,  could  be  relied  on 
in  a  contest  with  the  people,  or,  in  fact,  did  its 
duty  in  that  which  immediately  succeeded. 
This  was  the  more  reprehensible,  as  fifteen 
battalions  and  thirty-four  squadrons  of  the 
Guard  were  at  towns  at  no  great  distance  from 
Paris,  who  might  easily  have  been  brought  up 
before  the  conflict  commenced,  but  were  too  far 
off  to  take  a  part  in  it  when  it  actually  arose. 
Such  were  the  forces  with  which  Prince  Polig- 
nac proposed  to  combat  a  city  containing  two 
hunarea  thousand  men  copabie  of  bearing 
arms,  of  whom  at  least  a  half  had  actually 
borne  them  in  the  line  or  the  civil  service ; 
forty  thousand  discontented  Isational  Guards 
who  Ml  had  their  arms,  and  one-third  of  which 
male  population  consisted  of  natural  sons,  with- 
out either  known  parents,  children,  or  property, 
ready  to  engage  in  or  second  any  rebellion, 
however  despei*ate,  which  promised  them  ele- 
vation or  plunder.  And  to  make  the  thing 
complete,  the  command  of  this  little  earrison 
was  given  to  Marahal  Marmont,  an  oble  and 
experienced  officer,  but  extremely 
unpopular  with  the  army,  on  ac-  ly^lf^^^* 
count  of  the  share  he  had  in  the  Louis  Phi- 
capitulation  of  Paris  in  1814;*  and  VPP®''?J?'» 
he  was  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  as  ^^'  ^"^ 
to  the  coup  d'etat^  or  the  neceasi- 
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tj  which  existed  for  preTious  preparation  or 
vigorous  measures.* 
The  ordonDonces  agreed  to  by  the  Cabinet 

and  the  King,  and  signed  on  the  26th, 
First  effeci  "^®f®  secretly  printed  on  tlio  night  of 
of  the  or-  that  day,  and  appeared  in  the  col- 
donnances.  umns  of  the  Moniteur,  and  affixed  to 
July  20.  ^jj^  walls  of  Paris  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th.  The  first  effect  was  sucli  as  in  ap- 
pearance to  justify  the  assertions  of  Prince  Pol- 
ignac  and  the  Minister  of  Police,  that  the  public 
peace  would  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  no  rea- 
son for  apprehension  existed.  Though  a  coup 
iiCetat  had  long  been  predicted  by  the  Opposi- 
tion ioumals,  and  was  generally  looked  for  at 
no  distant  period,  it  was  not  expected  at  that 
paiticular  time;  and  the  Parisians,  in  full  en- 
joyment of  the  most  magnificent  weather,  rose 
on  the  morning  of  that  day,  expecting  only  to 
inhale  the  enjoyments  of  summer  in  their  high- 
est perfection.  The  appearance  of  the  ordon- 
nances,  which  were  instantly  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  excited  at  nrst  surprise  and 
stupor  rather  than  indignation.  Men  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  such  an  audacious  step.  Crowds, 
not  of  rioters,  but  of  anxious  and  agitated  per- 
sons, were  formed  at  the  doors  of  the  offices  of 
the  publio  journals,  and  in  some  of  the  most 
frequented  parts  of  the  city.  Some  applauded, 
many  blamed,  none  were  indifferent  to  the  step 
which  had  been  taken.  The  day,  however, 
passed  over  without  any  alarming  demonstra- 
tions having  taken  place,  although  in  the  uni- 
versal anxiety  which  prevailed  the  experienced 
eye  might  discern  the  s^'mptoms  of  an  approach- 
ing storm.  The  truth  was,  the  people  nad  no 
leaders  as  yet  prepared  for  such  an  emergency ; 
and  though  it  was  known  that  the  leading  Op- 

P^*^^^®**  barristers,  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
HteifdT*^'  rot,  Dupin  ain6,  Mauguin,  Barth^, 
Louis  Plii-  and  Merithon,  had  met  with  the  lead- 
lippe,  1.  ing  editors  ofjournals  and  writers  on 
Ann  ^  Hist  ^^®  Liberal  side,  and  consulted  on 
xiii.  123,  *  what  was  to  bo  done,  nothing  had 
134 ;  Lam.  transpired  as  to  the  result  of  their 
Tjii.  24fl,       deliberation,  and  the  day  passed  over 

without  any  disturbance.' 


*  The  garrison  of  Paris,  when  the  conflict  commenced, 
eonsiated  or— 

Inftnlry 8       3,800       —        — 

Cavalry —  —  8        800 

Artillery,  12  pieces —  150       —        — 


LlMS. 

Infhntry 11 

Fusilcers,  14  companies  . .  — 
Gendarmerie — 


3,950 

4,400 

1,100 

700 

6.200 
3,950 


800 


—        600 

600 
800 


Total 10,150  1400 

The  remainder  of  the  Guard,  Ailly  18,000  strong,  was  thus 
ationed—  i„*,T»r. 

B*tt. 
Caen 3 


Ronen 3 

Versailles 5 

St.  Denis 3 

Vincennes 1 

Orleans 3 

17 
(In  all,  15,000  men.) 


Catalkt. 

Squad. 

Compiegne 1 

Meaux 6 

Meiun 1 

Fontainebleau 0 

Corbeil 6 

Versailles 13 

Sevres 3 

(In  all,  3400  men  )   34 


^BtaU  MUitaires^  given  in  Capbfioue,  Histmre  de 
lama  Philippe^  1.  397,  and  Annuaire  Huttorique,  xiii.  113. 


Appearances,  however,  rapidly  changed  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th.  The  ed-  ^3 
itors  and  proprietors  of  the  Opposi-  Commence- 
tion  journals,  deeming,  according  to  ?nent  of  the 
the  opinion  of  these  celebrated  law-  {ion""^'siffn- 
yers,  the  ordonnances  illegal,  had  re-  ing  of  the 
bolved  on  resisting  them ;  and  a  sol-  proicsi. 
emn  protest  had  been  agreed  upon,  ^"^^  ^'• 
in  which  they  were  denounced  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  resistance  was  openly  threatened. 
•*  The  Government,"  said  these  courageous  men, 
"has  lost  the  character  of  legality  which  com- 
mands obedience ;  we  resist  it  in  so  far  as  we  arc 
concerned:  it  is  for  France  to  determine  how 
far  resistance  should  extend."  Forty-four  pro- 
prietors, contributors  to,  and  editors  of  journals^ 
met  in  the  office  of  the  National,  and  signed  tho 
memorable  protest,  which  bccamo  in  a  manner 
a  patent  of  nobility  in  after  times.  M.  dc  La- 
horde  was  the  president  of  that  meeting,  and, 
among  others  of  lesser  note,  tho  i)rotest  bore 
the  signatures  of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Correl,  M. 
Corte,  the  editor  of  the  Tanps,  and  M.  Baude. 
And  however  much  we,  who  navo  been  instruct- 
ed by  the  event,  may  lament  the  consequences 
of  this  decisive  stop,  which  first  hoisted  the 
standard  of  insurrection  against  tho 
ordonnances,  it  is  impossiblo  to  re-  Jii^J^c  *^' 
fuse  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  tho  Louis  Phi- 
gallant  men  who,  inspired  by  the  I'ppe,  i. 

love  of  freedom  and  Ineir  country,  t^jL  *??'» 
,  1    1  ^1    •     1      J     •  "^    Ann.  Hist, 

hazarded  their  heads  in   open  re-  ^iii.  125, 

sistance  to  what  they  deemed  ille-  127 ;    Lam. 
gal  acts  on  tho  part  of  the  Govern-  Jj^-  *^^^i 
ment* 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  an  event 
which  occured  on  the  forenoon  of  tho  «^ 
27tlL  Tho  majority  of  tho  journals,  The  first 
and  all  the  Royalist  ones,  had  yielded  disturb- 
to  tho  ordonnances,  and  taken  out  the  J^f^^'oT 
requisite  licenses  from  the  Govern-  ^ 
ment  The  latter  were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  coup  (Tc'tat^  and  maintained  it  was  impera- 
tively called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  But  the  editors  of  a  few  of  the  ultra- 
Liberal  journals  were  determined  to  make  no 
such  concession,  and  conceiving,  perhaps  with 
justice,  than  an  act  of  the  legislature  could 
alone  deprive  them  of  their  legal  rights,  re- 
solved on  resistance.  Their  journals  accord- 
ingly appeared  without  the  requisite  license^ 
and  with  the  protest  of  the  Opuosition  journals 
in* their  columns.  This  open  aefiance  of  Gov- 
ernment was  immediately  followed  by  an  order 
issued  to  seize  the  refractory  journals,  and  close 
their  printing-offices,  and  places  of  sale ;  and  a 
commissary  of  police,  accompanied  by  two  gen- 
darmes, repaired  to  the  offices  of  the  National 
and  the  Tempn,  situated  in  the  Rue  do  Richeliea 
and  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  to  enforce  the  order. 
The  editors  and  proprietors  of  these  journals, 
however,  opposed  the  most  resolute  resistance 
to  the  police.  When  summoned  to  submit  in 
the  name  of  the  Government,  they  called  on  the 
police  to  abstain  in  the  name  of  the  law.  A 
olacksmith,  who  was  sent  for  to  force  open  the 
door  of  the  hotel  occupied  by  the  Temps,  de- 
clined to  act  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
police ;  a  second  was  sent  for,  and  the  mob  took 
his  tools  from  him ;  and  the  doors  were  at  length 
only  forced  open,  and  seals  put  on  tlie  printing- 
presses^  by  a  workman  who  was  said  to  have  be«a 
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employed  in  making  the  fetters  for  the  con- 
yicts  in  the  galleya  These  proceedings,  which 
occurred  in  the  most  populous  and  frequented 
parts  of  Paris,  excited  the  most  vehement  agi- 
tation. A  vast  crowd  assembled  in  the  streets 
where  the  seizures  had  been  effected,  whose 
language  and  gestures  bespoke  the  extreme  pas- 
sions with  which  they  were  animated.  The  gen- 
eral ferment  was  worked  up  to  a  perfect  frenzy 
hy  a  judgment  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  a 
court  in  the  first  instance  at  Paris,  which  or- 
dained a  printer  in  tlie  employment  of  the  Cour- 
rier  yran^ais,  who  had  refused  to  print  tliat 
jonrnal  without  a  license,  for  fear  of  contraven- 
ing the  ordonnauce,  to  do  so  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  on  pain  of  imprisonment;  seeing 
&  Ann.  Hist.  "  that  the  ordonnance,  being  con- 
xlli.  lafl,  127 ;  trai7  to  the  Charter,  would  not 
siT*  Cap.^?:  ^^  ^^^^^  obligatory,  neither  on  the 
4l7,*4i8,Mon-  sacred  person  of  the  King,  nor 
Iteur,  July  28,  on  the  citizens  whose  rights  it  in- 
l»0-  fringed."* 

The  King  and  Ministers,  who  had  been  over- 
OS.  J03'ed  at  the  success  with  which  the 
Attitude  ordonnances  had  been  received  on  the 
■^  extra-  2Cth,  were  not  awakened  from  their 
•ecu^Uy  of  delusion  by  the  events  of  the  27th. 
the  Court.  On  the  first  of  these  days,  so  little 
July  27.  iia^  any  serious  resistance  been  an- 
ticipated, that  the  King  had  gone  on  a  hunting 
party  to  Rambouillet ;  and  even  on  the  day  fot- 
lowmg,  the  Court  remained  at  St  Cloud,  wnich, 
for  the  service  of  the  palace,  deducted  twelve 
hundred  men  from  the  few  battalions  of  the 
Guard,  the  only  ones  who  could  be  relied  on 
for  the  defense  of  Paris.  Reports  were  received 
from  all  the  police-offices ;  out  though  they  in 
general  spoke  of  crowds  in  the  streets,  a  general 
suspension  of  business,  and  ffreat  agitation  in  the 
public  mind,  yet,  with  an  infatuation  that  now 
appears  inconceivable,  no  efficient  steps  were 
taken  to  guard  against  the  approach  of  danger. 
None  of  the  Liberal  leaders  were  arrested ;  no 
additional  troops  were  brought  into  Paris, 
though  eighteen  thousand  of  the  Royal  Guard 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  in  the  vicinity ; 
and  no  instructions  were  sent  to  the  prefects  in 
the  departments  to  take  any  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions, or  how  to  act  at  all  in  the  critical 
circumstances  which  were  approaching.  By  a 
negligence  still  more  reprehensible,  no  provis- 
ion whatever  was  made  for  furnishing  rations 
or  water,  or  extra  ammunition,  to  the  troops  on 
active  service;  and  during  the  conflicts  of  the 
succeeding  days,  when  they  were  under  arms 
almost  without  intermission  night 
and  day,  under  a  burning  sun,  they 
remained  without  any  regular  sup- 
Can  L  417  P^^®^'  *"^  ^^TQ  for  the  most  part  in- 
419.  '  debted  for  food  to  the  humanity  or 

policy  of  their  enemies.* 
When,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Marmont 
^  commenced  the  active  duties  of  the 

Rapid  pro-  command  of  the  garrison  of  Paris, 
greas  of  the  with  which  he  had  been  invested  by 

jS"  ar**°"'  **^<^ ^^"?» ^«  ^a«  petrified  at  its  small 
^  amount;  for  after  deducting  the  non- 

effective and  the  Guard  on  service  at  St  Cloud, 
it  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  of  whom 
not  more  than  four  thousand  were  of  the  Guard, 
upon  whom  reliance  could  be  placed  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  people.   He  immediately  made  his 


>  Ann.  Hist, 
xili.  127 , 
Lam.  viil. 
259,  200 ; 


dispositions ;  but  before  his  orders  could  reach 
the  troops,  the  agitation  had  assumed  the  most 
thieatcning  appearance,  and  it  was  evident  that 
a  most  serious  conflict  was  npproadiing.  The 
people  every  where  descended  into  the  streets^ 
and  collected  in  immense  multitudes  in  and 
around  the  principal  points  in  the  city.  The 
Rue  do  Richelieu,  the  avenues  of  the  Palais 
Ro\'al,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hotel  dee 
Affaires  £trang6res,  where  the  council  of  Min- 
isters satv  were  soon  beset  by  vast  crowds.  The 
Rue  St  Ilonore  and  the  boulevards,  the  whole 
way  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastile  to  the  Place 
de  la  Madeleine,  were  filled  with  multitudes,  as 
yet  unarmed,  but  whose  looks  and  gestures  told 
that  they  were  prepared  for  any  enterprise,  how- 
ever audacious.  **  Cries  of — Vive  la  Charte  I — 
d  has  les  Ministres  /*'  were  heard  from  the  crowd. 
So  threatening  did  the  aspect  of  things  Eoon  be- 
come, that  orders  were  given  to  close  the  gates 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  ana  some  detachments  of 
gendarmerie  and  troops  of  the  lino  were  sta- 
tioned around  it  to  enforce  the  order.  Soon  the 
ominous  cry  was  heard  in  the  crowd,  "  Vive  la 
liane  I — vivent  letfreret  et  enfanis  du  pevple  T 
The  grievous  mistake  was  committed  of  leaving 
the  troops,  under  arms  but  inactive,  close  to  the 
people,  and  in  communication  with  them.  Soon 
their  sympathy  with  the  multitude  appeared  by 
their  opening  their  ranks,  and  letting  the  hu- 
man torrent  flow  through  without  resistance, 
amidst  loud  cheers  from  the  people.  The  only 
symptom  of  collision  which  appeared  was  in 
front  of  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  where 
the  troops  were  fired  upon  from  the  windows 
of  a  house.  They  answered  by  a  gen-  ^ 
eral  discharge  at  the  windows,  by  ^^^^ci;^' 
which  several  persons  were  killed,  Ann.  Hist, 
among  whom  was  an  American,  who  >>*«•  12®i 
had  fired  the  first  shot,  and  struck  [^Jie^JJj. 
one  of  the  soldiers.^  ' 

Meanwhile  an  assembly  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  had  taken  place  at  the 
house  of  M.  Laborde,  in  the  Rue  Meeting  of 
d'Artois,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  Liberal 
and  another,  more  numerously  at-  ^^^^f^  at 
tended,  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Casimir  Pe-  yl^^l 
rier.  Thirty  persons,  nearl}'  all  mem- 
bers of  the  C  hamber  of  Deputies,  were  there 
assembled.  Their  names,  many  since  known  in 
the  rolls  of  fame,  prove  how  large  a  part  of  the 
intellectual  strength  of  France  was  already  ar- 
rayed against  the  Government.*  Cpinions,  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  an  assembly  of 
men  of  such  information  and  intelligence,  were 
much  divided  as  to  the  course  which  should  be 
pursued.  All  agreed  in  condemning  the  ordon- 
nances, and  holding  them  illegal,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Charter ;  but  as  the}'  had  been  pro- 
mulgated by  authority,  and  were  obviously  to 
be  enforced  by  power,  it  was  not  so  clear  what 
course  should  be  pursued  by  the  friends  of  lib- 
erty and  order.  The  youn^  and  couiagcous 
were  clear  for  instantly  taking  up  arms;  the 

*  They  were  MM.  Mauguin,  Bavoux,  Chardel,  de  Lo- 
bau,  Voisin  de  Gartempe,  Perail,  Louis,  Dupin  ain6, 
Chariea  Dupin,  Berard,  Mechin,  Camille  Perier,  Odier, 
Lefebvre,  Vassal,  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  Sebastianl,  Ge- 
rard, Villemain,  Guizot.  Au|:u8te  St.  Aignan,  Labbey  de 
Pompidres,  DaiUot,  Berlin  de  Vaux,  Delessert,  Marichal 
Duchaflant,  Milleret,  Mathiea  Dumaa,  Salverte,  De  Scho- 
nen.^Tribuney  28  July,  1830.  Afmuain  HutorifM,  xiit 
130. 
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more  reflecting  and  pmdent  heeiUted  at  openly 
resisting  the  Government,  and  hazarding  the 
new-born  liberty  of  France  on  the  perilous  issue 
of  the  sword.  The  discussions  were  still  going 
on,  when  a  deputation  arrived,  professing  to 
come  from  the  electors  of  Paris,  which  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  by  declaring  that,  as  the  ordon- 
nances  had  evidently  and  openly  violated  the 
constitution,  and  the  Government  were  prepar- 
ing to  support  them  by  force,  nothing  remained 
bat  to  have  recourse  to  iNsuaRBcrriON ;  that  many 
of  the  master-manufacturers  had  already  thrown 
their  workmen  into  the  streets,  and  that  they 
were  prepared  in  a  body  to  support  them  with 
their  whole  moral  and  physical  strength.  Dep- 
utations from  various  bodies  of  young  men  suc- 
ceeded, who,  with  the  courage  and  rashness  of 
youth,  declared  that  they  were  ready  instantly 
to  take  up  arms,  and  praying  tho  deputies  to 
place  themselves  at  their  head.  The  discussion, 
which  now  became  very  animated,  was  still  go- 
ing on,  when  the  sound  of  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry in  the  streets,  and  the  clank  oi  charges  of 
cavalry  on  the  pavement,  interrupted  the  delib- 
erations ;  and  tne  persons  assembled  separated, 
I  Ann  Hist  '''^*''**^"^  having  come  to  any  other 
xULi3b,i3]*;  resolution  but  that  of  meeting  on 
Lam.  viu.  the  foUowii^  day  at  the  house  of  M. 
»9,  Ma  J  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  in  the  Fau- 
i,ap.i.3,5.  bourg  Poissonniire.* 
Marmont*8  plan  of  operations  was  based,  like 
88.  that  of  Napoleon  in  repelling  the  at- 
Mannont*s  tack  of  the  sections  in  1795,  on  the 

SlitoSi  wld  «^«f«°*«  <>^^®  Tuileries,  Louvre,  and 
commence-  Carrousel,  as  a  vast  fortress  in  the 
ment  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  Three  battalions 
eooflict.  Qf  ^Ijq  Guard  were  stationed  in  the 
Place  Carrousel  and  in  the  Palais  Royal,  two 
battalions  of  the  Guard  with  two  guns  in  the 
Place  Louis  XV. ;  three  battalions  of  the  line 
on  the  boulevards,  from  the  Madeleine  to  the 
Place  of  the  Bastile;  and  a  battalion  of  the 
Guard  in  the  Rue  des  Capucins,  in  front  of  the 
Hdtel  des  Affaires  Etrang^res  where  the  Min- 
isters were  assembled.  Unlike  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, he  resolved  to  send  out  detachments  in 
various  directions  into  the  interior  of  the  city,  to 
disperse  assemblages  and  overturn  barricades, 
which  were  already  beginning  to  be  formed  in 
its  most  narrow  and  crowded  districts.  The 
first  barricade  which  was  met  with  was  across 
the  Rue  St.  Honors,  where  it  passed  the  Palais 
Royal.  After  a  volley  in  the  air,  which  had 
not  the  effect  of  intimidating  its  defenders,  the 
troops  fired  a  point-blank  discharge,  which 
killed  one  old  man  and  wounded  several.  The 
barricade  was  immediately  carried,  but  the  com- 
batants succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  dead  body, 
which  they  paraded  through  the  streets  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  to  excite  the  ardor  of  the 
people.  The  other  detachments  which  were 
sent  out  succeeded  in  passing  all  the  barricades, 
and  restoring  a  certain  degree  of  order  in  the 
crowded  centre  of  the  city ;  but  the  efferves- 
cence, so  far  from  being  diminished,  was  hourly 
on  the  increase ;  dropping  shots,  heard  in  sev- 
eral directions,  kept  alive  the  excitement,  and 
the  frequent  cries  of  "  Vive  la  lAgne  /*'  wherever 
the  troops  of  the  line  were  stationed,  proved 
with  how  much  reluctance  that  portion  of  the 
military  found  themselves  in  the  conflict,  and 
how  confidently  the  people  trusted  to  their  be- 


ing faithless  to  their  duty,  and  joining  t£eir 
cause.  Meanwhile  several  armorers'  shops  were 
broken  open  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  to  pre- 
pare for  the  conflict  which  was  approaching  on 
the  succeeding  day.  The  only  measure  of  de- 
fense adopted  on  the  other  side  was  to  declare 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  which  was  done  by  an 
ordonnance  signed  by  the  King  at  i  Ann.  Hist. 
St  Cloud,  at  eleven  at  night — a  step  xiii.  ISO,  130; 
which,  without  adding  to  the  mill-  ^'J^: 
tary  strength  at  the  disposal  of  the  cap.  ii  3, 5 ; 
marshal,  tended  only  still  further  to  Lac.  iv.  458) 
inflame  the  public  mind.^  *^- 

The  night  of  the  27th  passed  over  without 
disturbance,  but  it  was  the  calm  which  ^ 
precedes  the  tornado.  Early  on  the  yebement 
morning  of  the  28th,  the  populace  ap-  ^^^^  <>n 
peared  in  the  streets  in  the  Faubourg  ***'  ^'^ 
St  Antoine  and  St  Marceau,  so  well  known  in 
the  worst  days  of  the  Revolution,  in  great  num- 
bers, armed  with  muskets,  pistols,  swords,  bay- 
onets, axes,  and  pickaxes.  *"  Furor  anna  min- 
istrat"  This  hu^e  and  disorderly  multitude, 
which  swelled  as  it  advanced,  rolled  onward  to 
the  Rue  St  Denis,  and,  passing  that  thorough- 
fare, began  to  approach  the  position  occupied 
by  the  military.  The  people  were  every  where 
to  be  seen  unpaving  the  streets,  felling  trees  on 
the  boulevards,  overturning  omnibuses,  drag- 
ging furniture  out  of  houses,  and  fastening  to- 
gether carta  to  form  barricades.  The  small  de- 
tachments of  troops  who  could  alone  be  spared 
from  the  central  position  around  the  Tuileries 
could  not  be  every  where.  In  most  places  these 
operations  went  on  without  opposition  of  any 
sort^  and  with  an  order  and  rapidity  which  waa 
inconceivable.  Nor  did  the  multitude  remain 
long  unarmed  behind  their  intrenchments.  With 
equal  rapidity  they  betook  themselves  to  all 
the  places  wnere  arms  were  to  be  found ;  the 
whote  gunsmiths'  shops  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  city  were  soon  broken  open  and  pillaged  of 
their  contents ;  many  of  the  police  stations  and 
guard-houses  were  forced,  and  the  arms  they 
contained  taken  out  and  distributed  among  the 
people.  Soon  the  arsenal,  the  powder-manu- 
factory des  Deux  Moulins,  and  the  depot  of 
artillery  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  were  broken 
into,  and  every  thing  they  contained  distributed 
among  the  people.  Nearly  the  whole  arms  be- 
longing to  the  N  ational  Guard,  above  forty  thou- 
sand, were  now  put  in  requisition,  and  not  a 
few  of  their  uniiorms  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets.  Encouraged  by  these  cheering  appear- 
ances, the  people  surrounded  the  H6tel  de  v  ille ; 
its  slender  garrison  of  sixteen  men  withdrew 
without  opposition,  and  that  important  post  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Instantly  they 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  building,  sounded  the 
tocsin,  and  displayed  a  huge  tricolor  flag  from 
its  roof  The  well-known  symbol  excited  uni- 
versal enthusiasm,  the  gates  of  Notre  Dame 
were  soon  broken  open,  another  tricolor  flag 
waved  from  its  summit,  and  the  ^  .  „. 
dismal  clang  of  its  tocsin  recalled  ^^m,  134  135. 
to  the  few  survivors  who  had  Lam.viii.a05) 
witnessed  it  the  appalling  com- 266;  Cap.  1.7» 
mencement  of  the  10th  August^  4^3  463^^* 
1792.>  '      ' 

All  this,  which  was  so  important  in  its  results^ 
that,  literally  speaking,  it  amounted  to  a  rev* 
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olution,  passed  under  the  eyes  of  the  constitu- 
ted authorities  without  any  serious 
Meafl'ures  of  resistance  having  been  any  where 
the  Govern-  attempted.  Four-fiftlis  of  Paris 
ment  and  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
SlSraom.  Borgeuts,  the  tricolor  flag  was  dis- 
played from  twenty  churcnes,  a  hun- 
dred barricades  were  erected  in  the  streets,  a 
hundred  thousand  meninarms,withont  any  thing 
more  having  been  attempted  to  resist  the  move- 
ment than  a  few  charges  of  gendarmarie  in  the 
streets,  a  few  shots  from  the  foot  soldiers^  and 
a  few  guard-houses  resolutely  defended  by 
the  troops  intrusted  with  their  defense.  These 
events,  succeeding  each  other  with  stunning 
rapidit}',  at  length  roused  the  Government  to 
vigorous  measures,  and  Marshal  Marmont  re- 
ceived orders  to  act  offensively  against  the  in- 
surgents. The  few  troops  at  his  disposal  were 
rapidly  concentrated  around  the  Tuil erics;  five 
battalions  of  the  Guard  arrived  in  the  Place  of 
the  Carrousel ;  two  Swiss  battalions  were  post- 
ed in  the  Place  Louis  XY. ;  three  squadrons  of 
lancers  and  eight  guns  were  placed  in  the  Car- 
rousel, beside  the  former,  being  the  only  ones 
etaiployed  that  day  —  for  the  four  howitzers 
which  completed  the  battery  were,  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity,  left  in  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lidcs,  and  never  used  at  alL  Tlicse  eight  guns 
had  only  four  rounds  of  grape-shot  I  Five  hun- 
dred men  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  from  Vin- 
ceunes,  and  three  squadrons  of  graiadiers-d- 
cheval  from  Versailles,  which  raised  the  force 
intrusted  with  the  defense  of  that  central  point 
to  three  thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred 
horse,  all  tried  men  of  the  Guard.  The  foot- 
soldiers  had  twenty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge 
each,  but  no  provisions  or  w^ater,  though  the 
sun  of  the  dogdays  shone  with  extraordinary 
fle verity.  There  was  no  persuading  the  Govern- 
ment that  any  thing  more  than  a  military  prom- 
enade would  take  place.  Three  regiments  of 
the  line  occupied  the  boulevards  from  the  Place 
Venddme  to  the  Bastile,  and  extended  to  the 
,  ^jjjj.  j^^gj  cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  who  were 
xiii.  136,  137 ;  in  the  barracks  of  the  Celestins. 
Cap.  ii.  9, 10;  The  15th  light  infantry  was  dis- 

2?7"'Lac  W^'  P*^<^^<^<1  to  occupy  the  Pantheon 
463  \  Moii-  &"<!  the  Palais  de  Justice,  but  these 
jteur,  July  30,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents 
1830.  before  it  arrived  at  them.* 

Encouraged  by  this  addition  to  the  slender 
71.  military  force  at  his  disposal,  Mar- 
Marmonfs  mont  resolved  on  offensive  operations, 
offensive  "With  this  view,  he  formed  three  mov- 
ant! their'  ^^^®  columns,  with  orders  to  penetrate 
temporary  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  now  wholly 
fiurcesa.  {q^  w^^,  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The 
first  was  to  marcli  by  the  quays  to  the  Hotel  dc 
Ville,  the  second  by  the  boulevards  to  the  Place 
of  the  Bastile,  and  the  two  were  to  unite  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Rue  St  Antoine,  and  bar  the 
exit  from  that  revolutionary  district;  while 
the  third,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of  the 
Guard,  was  to  march  through  the  heart  of  the 
city  to  theMarchd  des  Innocens,  after  occupying 
which,  it  was  to  deboucheon  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 
and  by  occupying  that  important  thoroughfare 
separate  its  eastern  from  its  western  portions. 
Success  in  the  firat  instance  attended  these  ope- 
rations. The  first  column,  under  the  orders  of 
Cencrol  Talon,  a  bold  and  experienced  officer, 


advanced,  preceded  by  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
along  the  quays,  and,  opening  their  fire  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Place  de  Greve,  which  was 
crowded  with  insurgents,  by  a  few  discharges 
cleared  the  square,  and  regained  possession  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  This  important  success 
might  have  been  rendered  decisive  had  there 
been  an  adequate  number  of  troops  nt  hand  to 
occupy  the  post  in  force,  and  pursue  the  ul- 
terior operations  which  had  been  directed.  But 
at  this  critical  moment  the  treacher}-  of  the 
troops  of  the  line  paralyzed  all  the  successes  of 
the  Guard.  The  15th  regiment  refused  to  sup- 
port the  Guard  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  the  offa- 
cers  broke  their  swords,  the  soldiers  drew  their 
cartridges  in  presence  of  the  people.  The  in- 
surgents, headed  by  the  scholars  of  the  Poly- 
technic Sc!)ool,  who  now  lent  to  the  cause  of 
insurrection  the  fire  of  their  enthusiasm  and 
the  assistance  of  their  skill,  filled  the  quay  op- 
posite the  Place  de  Greve,  from  whence  they 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  battalion  of  the 
Guard  in  possession  of  the  place ;  while  the  16th 
regiment,  which  had  got  under  shelter,  quietly 
beheld  the  destruction  of  their  comrades,  now 
surrounded  in  their  conquests.  Encouraged 
by  this  defection,  some  of  these  gallant  youths 
rushed  across  the  bridge,  and  fell  un- 
der the  balls  of  the  Guard.  One  of  20^271; 
the  foremost,  who  bore  a  tricolor  flag,  Ann.  liist. 
exclaimed,  with  his  last  breath,  *' Aly  xi>*-  1.37; 
friends,  recollect  tliat  my  name  is  9^^'  "*  *** 
d'Arcola."* 

The  second  column,  which  was  to  advance  by 
the  boulevards  to  the  Place  of  the  73. 

Bastile,  encountered  no  serious  op-  Operations 
position  till  it  arrived  at  the  Porte  of  the  second 
:?t.  Denis,  when  it  woa  met  by  the  «*>*"«n'^- 
huge  multitude  which  was  proceeding  to  the 
eastward  from  Uie  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Af- 
ter a  few  discharges  the  insurgents  gave  way ; 
but  it  was  only  to  take  refuge  in  tlie  lateral 
streets  which  extend  into  the  boulevards,  where, 
under  shelter  of  the  barricades,  they  kept  up 
a  vigorous  fire  on  the  flanks  of  the  advancing 
troops.  They  continued  to  move  forward,  how- 
ever, and  reached  the  Place  of  the  Bastile ;  but 
there  the  fire  was  so  violent  from  the  windows 
and  loopholed  houses  with  which  it  was  en- 
vironed, that  they  were  unable  to  keep  their 
ground,  and  moved  on,  following  the  line  of  the 
boulevards  to  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  which 
they  crossed,  intending  to  regain  the  centre  of 
the  city  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  A  de- 
tachment, which  proceeded  up  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  stormed  in  gallant  style  six  barri- 
cades in  that  revolutionary  quarter ;  but  they 
were  at  length  obliged  to  retire  from  the  in- 
cessant fire  which  was  opened  upon  them  from 
the  windows  of  the  houses  along  the  street. 
Retiring,  they  accidently  met  a  squadron  of 
cuirassicra  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastile;  and  the 
two  together  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
across  the  centre  of  Paris  to  the  Place  de  Gr6vc. 
When  they  arrived  there,  they  found  General 
Talon  gallantly  defending,  with  the  Guard,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  which  he  had  won ; 
but»  instead  of  assisting  him  in  his  '  .-^""^g^*"** 
heroic  resistance,  the  60th  regiment  144';  Lam. 
took  refnge  in  the  interior  court  of  viii.271,272; 
the  building,"  and  the  soldiers  com-  {^"P-  "•  l^i 
posing  that  corps  gave  up  their  car*     ' 
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'iridges  to  Geueral  Talon,  whoBe  firmness  nothing 
could  shake,  and  who,  with  his  faithful  Guards, 
prolonged  a  now  hopeless  defense. 
The  third  column,  which  was  composed  al- 
_.  most  entirely  of  the  Swiss  Guard, 

Disaster  of  l^&d  a  still  more  difficult  duty  to  dis- 
the  third  col-  charge,  for  it  was  destined  to  ad- 
'"""•  vance  by  the  Rue  St  Honors  to  the 

Marchd  des  lnnocens»  through  tlie  densest  part 
of  the  city,  where  the  narrowness  of  the  streets 
and  the  height  of  the  houses  exposed  the  sol- 
diers, almost  in  single  file,  to  the  murderous  fire 
whicli  issued  from  the  windows.  It  succeeded 
in  storming  all  the  barricades  erected  across 
the  Rue  St  Honor6 ;  but  on  arriving  in  the 
Marche  des  Innocens,  the  fire  from  the  windows 
on  all  sides  was  so  violent  and  well  directed  that 
great  numbers  of  the  troops  felL  General  Quin- 
soanas,  however,  who  commanded  them,  at 
length  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  the 
square,  and  the  sustained  fire  of  the  Swiss  si- 
lenced that  from  the  windows.  Quinsonnas  took 
advantage  of  that  success  to  send  a  battalion, 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  clear  the  Rue  St 
Denis ;  but  though  it  succeeded  in  doing  that> 
and  reaching  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  it  subtained 
a  very  severe  loss,  and  the  colonel  himself  was 
severely  wounded.  After  remaining  some  hours 
at  the  Porte  St  Denis,  expecting  the  6th  and 
53d  regiments,  which  were  to  have  come  by  the 
boulevards,  but  had  gone  on,  as  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  the  com- 
mander, finding  himself  surrounded  by  insur- 
gents, resolved  to  retire ;  but  as  the  Rue  St  Den- 
is was  again  closed  by  barricades,  he  could  only 
do  this  by  the  boulevards,  where  the  feeling  of 
trees  and  construction  of  similar  barriers  was  al- 
ready begun;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
and  considerable  loss  that  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  way  back  to  the  Place  Vendome.  Mean- 
while the  situation  of  Quinsonnas,  left  with  his 
battalion  in  the  March^  des  Innocens,  became 
every  moment  more  critical.  After  four  hours' 
incessant  firing,  the  ammunition  of  the  men  was 
found  to  be  exhausted ;  and  the  communication 
with  tlie  Tuileries  was  so  completely  cut  off 
that  it  was  only  by  disguising  one  of  his  officers 
that  he  was  able  to  inform  Marmont  of  his  per- 
ilous situation.  The  marshal  had  only  one  bat- 
talion at  his  disposal,  but  that  he  instantly  dis- 
patched to  his  relief;  and  the  two  together 
succeeded,  after  great  difficulty,  and  storming 
several  barricades,  in  forcing  their  way  to  the 
Seine,  from  whence  they  effected  their  retreat 
to  the  central  position  around  the  palace.  Mean- 
while the  brave  defenders  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
sustained  with  courage  the  not  less  valiant  as- 
saults of  the  numerous  bodies  of  insurgents  with 
which  it  was  surrounded;  and  it  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Guard,  when  orders  arrived  at 
J  nightfall  for  its  evacuation,  and  the 

xiiiM45  i?i;  concentrotion  of  the  troops  from  all 
Lam.vu\.2Tr,  quarters  around  theTuileries.  This 
273;  Lac.  iv.   ^^ug  effected    under  cover  of  the 
'      '  darkness  without  serious  loss.* 

While  these  bloody  combats  were  taking 
/4.  place,  so  mucfi  to  the  disadvantage 
Proceedings  of  the  royal  cause,  in  the  streets  of 
orthc  Liberal  Paris,  a  sort  of  Provisional  Govern- 
chieia.  July  jj^qj^^  ^^i  become  established  on  the 
side  of  the  insurgents.  At  the  meet- 
ing agreed  on  the  preceding  day  at  the  hotel 


of  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  infiuential  persons  was  assembled :  a  gain- 
ing cause  seldom  lacks  adherents.  M.  Lalitte 
and  General  Lafayette  wei'e  there,  the  latter 
having  arrived  in  haste  the  preceding  night  on 
the  fii-st  intelligence  of  the  disturbance  in  Paris. 
Ilis  appearance,  and  the  weight  of  his  name,  so 
well  known  in  the  most  stormy  days  of  the  first 
Revolution,  determined  the  deputies:  the  vio- 
lent party,  headed  by  M.  Alauguin,  M.  Audry 
de  Puyraveau,  and  m.  Lafitte,  obtained  the  as- 
cendency over  that  of  M.  Guizot  Villemain, 
ond  Thiers,  who  were  desirous  to  withstand  the 
ordonnances  as  long  as  possible  only  by  legal 
means.  The  latter,  disapproving  of  insurrec- 
tion, had  withdrown  to  the  country,  "  Legal 
means,"  observed  Lafayette,. "  have  been  cut 
short  by  the  ordonnances  in  the  Moniteur,  and 
the  discharges  of  artillery  you  hear  in  the 
streets.  Victory  can  alone  now  decide  the 
question."  But  although  resistance  was  thus 
resolved  on,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  agree  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  provisional  government 
Already  the  cry  was  heard  in  the  streets,  amidst 
"  Vive  la  Chartcl"  ond  "  Vive  la  Lignel"  *\Des 
Che/8  et  V Hotel  de  Ville  P*  The  necessitv  of  a 
government,  the  first  and  greatest  want  of  man- 
kind, was  already  felt  among  those  who  were 
arrayed  against  it ;  and  the  street  leaders  had 
nominated  General  Lafayette,  Generol  G6rard, 
and  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  as  a  provisional  au- 
thority. .  A  proclamation,  without  their  knowl- 
edge, but  signed  with  their  names,  was  plac- 
arded on  the  walls  of  Paris  on  the  2Sth.  But 
as  there  was  some  doubt  of  their  accepting  the 
perilous  office  of  dictators,  it  was  conferred  on 
General  Delonny,  who  on  the  night  of  the  28th, 
after  its  evacuation  by  the  Royal  Guard,  took 
possession  of  the  II6tel  de  Ville,  and  issued  three 
edicts  in  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, for  the  preservation  of  the  public  monu- 
ments, the  care  of  the  wounded,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  municipal  authorities.  But  the  only 
body  really  entitled  to  appoint  such^  provis- 
ional government  had  not  yet  taken  a  decided 
resolution;  the  deputies  assembled  ^ 
at  M.  de  Peyraveau's  separated  at  25  ^^mr\.  via. 
midnight  on  the  28th,  without  hav-  273, 27G ;  Lac! 
ing  determined  on  any  thing  except  i^-  464»  465 ; 
a  meeting  on  the  following  day  at  ?^:  Yi?*  *'"• 
the  hotel  of  M.  Lafitte.**  '      " 

Meanwhile  the  alarm  had  spread  to  St  Cloud, 
and  the  court  had  fallen  into  a  state  ... 

of  consternation  great  ia  proportion  state  of  affairs 
to  the  ill-founded  confidence  of  the  at  St.  cloud, 
preceding  days.    The  repeated  dis-  o^tije'^Jng'' 
charges  of  artillery  heard  during  juiy  2d. 
the  whole  da}',  and  which  increased 
in  so  alamiing  a  manner  toward  night,  spread 
a  mournful  panic  and  sad  presentiments  over 
the  palace,  and  already  defection,  that  woeful 
I)recursor  of  revolutions,  was  to  be  seen  among 
the  courtiers.     Persons  with  telescopes  placed 
on  the  heights  above  the  palace  descried  the 
tricolor  flag  flying  on  the  summits  of  Notre 
Dame  and  St  Sulpice;  and  a  dispatch  from 
Marmont,  dated  4  p.m.,  announced  the  alarming 

*  Their  names  were  MM.  Mauguin,  Lefilte,  Audry  do 
Puyraveau,  Uavoux,  Lafayette,  Gerard,  Scbastiani,  Ville- 
main, Casimlr  Perier,  Lobau,  Marcchal  de  Labordc,  Vas- 
sal, Duchaffarit,  Gui7,ot,  Chardtl,  Mechin,  Berlin  do  Vaux. 
— Annuaxre  Ilisitriqiic,  xiii.  152,  153,  notes. 
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Btate  of  matters  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  instant  orders  how  to  act.  In  this 
extremity  the  King  alone  preserved  the  calm- 
ness called  for  in  such  a  crisis.  He  sent  orders 
to  "  MaiTnont  to  concentrate  his  troops  and  act 
in  mnftses,"  and  dispatched  directions  to  Polig- 
nac  to  recall  the  regiments  of  the  Guard  from  the 
towns  in  which  they  were  in  garrison  around 
Paris,  and  to  the  camps  at  St  Omer  and  Juni- 
ville,  to  break  up  and  move  the  troops  they 
contained  with  all  haste  to  the  capital — a  wise 
precaution,  which,  taken  earlier,  might  have 
altered  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  but  winch  was 
now  taken  too  late  to  have  any  sensible  influ- 
ence upon  it  The  Duchess  d'Angoulerae  was 
absent;  the  Duke  was  at  St  Cloud,  but  did 
nothing  but  abuse  Prince  Polignac ;  the  Duohess 
de  Berri,  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  her 
character,  had  thrown  herself,  heart  and  soul, 
into  the  cause  of  the  Ministers,  and  anticipated 
the  speedy  defeat  of  the  insurgents;  while  her 
two  children,  the  one  ten,  the  other  nine  years 
of  age,  in  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  played  at 
a  game  founded  on  the  events  ^oing  on  in  the 
metropolis,  Mademoiselle  heading  the  rebels, 
and  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  at  the  head  of  the 
Royal  Guard  repulsing  them.  Tlie  council  of 
Ministcra  sat  in  permanence  at  the  Tuileries, 
but  there  was  no  pei^uading  Prince  Polignac 
that  there  was  any  serious  danger.  He  per- 
sisted in  maintainmg  that  putting  Paris  m  a 
state  of  siege  was  all  that  was  required.  Even 
when  informed  by  Marmont  on  the  evening  of 
the  2Sth  that  the  troops  of  the  line  had  passed 
over  to  the  people,  and  that  the  Guard  alone 
was  to  be  relied  on,  he  snid  with 
xiii""51  ?52-  *^^®  most  astonishing  sang-froid^ 
Lam.  viii.  289.)  "  Well,  if  the  troops  have  gone  over 
283 ;  Cap.  ii.  to  the  insurgents,  we  must  fire  upon 
35,36,39.        the  troops."' 

The  night  which  followed  was  a  melancholy 
..g  one  in  Paris,  and  not  less  so  to  the 

Feelings  of  the  insurgent  leaders  than  the  royal 
combatantsdur-  troops.  The  excitement  of  the 
ing  ihc  night,  contest  was  suspended ;  but  the 
Bilen<:c  and  the  darkness  brought  with  them 
what  was  yet  more  terrible,  for  with  them  came 
the  memory  of  the  post  and  the  anticipation  of 
the  future.  That  the  Government  would  be 
overthrown  there  could  be  little  doubt,  now 
that  the  troops  of  the  line  had  for  tlie  most  part 
deserted  its  defense,  and  passed  over  to  the 
people;  but  what  was  to  succeed  it?  Was  a 
republic  to  be  installed,  with  its  massacres,  its 
executions,  its  Mnrats  and  Robespicrrcs  ?  and 
was  a  second  inundation  of  the  Cossacks,  per- 
haps never  to  retire,  to  cross  the  Rhine  and 
overspread  the  fields  of  France  ?  No  one  could 
toll  what  a  day  would  bring  forth;  and  great 
as  had  been  the  indignation  e.xcitod  by  the  aj)- 
pcarancc  of  the  ordonnances,  it  was  now  as 
nothing  compored  to  the  terror  excited  by  the 
probable  success  of  those  who  op^wsed  them. 
The  unwounded  combatants  clone,  wearied 
with  a  confiict  which  had  now  continued  al- 
most without  intermission  for  forty  hours,  sunk 
into  sleep,  and  reposed  peaceably,  stretched  oa 
the  jmvement  or  behind  their  barricades;  but 
numbers  passed  a  melancholy  night.  Food 
there  was  none  for  the  soldiers;  scarce  a  drop 
of  water  was  to  be  had  to  assuage  their  burn- 
ing thirst;   the  wounded,   weltering  in  their 


blood,  lay  stretched  on  the  stones,  for  nothing 
to  remove  them  had  been  provided;  and  even 
the  bravest  felt  that  the  contest  was  hopeless^ 
now  that  the  troops  of  the  line  had  deserted 
them,  and  that  nothing  remained  i  i^a,„  ^m 
but  to  fall  with  honor  ^unidst  the  S8i,2b2;Cap. 
ruins  of  the  monarchy.*  "•  ^*»  ^** 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  fifteen  hundred 
infantry  and  six  hundred   horse  ^ 

of  the  Guard  arrived  at  tlie  Tuil-  Forces  on  the 
cries;   but   they  did  little   more  opposite  sides 

Uian   compensate    the    losses    of  5?JJ|S!h!*"** 
the  pt'cceding  day  in  killed  and  ^ 

wounded,  and  nothing  at  all  to  make  up  the 
huge  gap  in  the  defenses  of  the  monarchy  which 
the  general  defection  of  the  troops  of  the  line 
had  occasioned.  Fifteen  thousand  men  and 
fifty  guns  would  have  been  barely  sufficient  to 
defend  the  position  of  the  Tuileries  against  a 
hundred  thousand  combotants,  the  most  of  them 
well  armed  and  disciplined,  who  surrounded  it; 
and  Marmont  had  not  moro  than  five  thousand 
effective  men  and  eight  guns  to  repel  the  assail- 
ants. His  little  army  was  thus  disposed :  two 
Swiss  battalions  occupied  the  Louvre ;  two 
other  battalions  of  the  Guard  were  stationed 
in  the  streets  around  the  Carrousel,  the  Rue  St 
Honors,  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  the  Rue  Cas- 
tiglione,  the  Place  Yend6me,  and  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  were  occupied  by  two  battalions  of  the 
line,  who  were  yet  faithful  to  their  oaths;  a 
Swiss  battalion,  which  had  arrived  the  evening 
before  from  Reuil,  occupied  the  Place  de  Car- 
rousel; three  battalions  of  the  Guard  and  a 
regiment  of  the  chasseun-dL-cheval  were  placed 
,  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Cuampe 
Elys^es.  The  ground  on  which  they  stood  was 
all  of  Paris  that  remained  to  the  Kmg;  all  the 
rest  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who 

with  loud   shouts   pressed   in    on  ,  .        .,,  . 
•  1  z  \     \  *  Ann.  Hist, 

every  side,  and  kept  up  an  inces-  xiii.  155,156; 

sant  dropping  fire  on  the  Royal-  Cap.  ii.  43, 
ist  out[)osts  who   surrounded  the  H;  i'^,'"«oo 
palace.*  ' 

The  deputies  who  met  at  Lafitte's  in  the 
morning  resolved  on  one  more  pacific  79 
elTort  before  they  openly  hoisted  the' Mission  of 
standard  of  insurrection.  Already  M.Aragoio 
M.  Lafitte,  who  was.  in  secret,  en-  M*'"®"'- 
tirely  in  the  Orleans  interest,  had  dispatched  a 
confidential  messenger  to  Keuilly,  to  inform 
the  Duke  verbally  of  what  was  going  on;  and 
he  had  returned  with  the  ominous  words,  *•/ 
thank  you.'**  But  it  was  necessary  to  be  cau- 
tious, and  avoid  any  step  which  might  seem  to 
unnecessarily  precipitate  hostilities.  For  thii 
purpose  they  dispatched  M.  Arogo,  the  cele- 
brated philosopher,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  tlie  marshal,  to  confer  with  Marmont  They 
met  in  the  middle  of  the  Carrousel,  where  Mar- 
mont was  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his  staff, 
while  the  ceaseless  roar  of  musketry  on  all 
sides  announced  how  near  the  danger  had  ap- 
proached. Arngo,  in  the  first  instance,  proposed 
to  the  marshal  that,  like  the  troops  of  the  line, 

*  "  Lc  plan  de  .M.  Lafitte  ctait  arr^td.  II  s'approche  de 
M.  Dudart :  '  llier  jc  vous  ai  pric  de  vous  rendre  a  Neu- 
iily.  A  ravertisBcment,  que  je  lui  fhiaais  donner,  le  Prince 
a  ropondu,  "/«  vous  remcrcieV  Vouillei  retourner  auprcs 
do  lui,  Entre  ime  Couronne  et  un  Pasaeport  quUl  choisitse. 
Si  je  r6u98i8,  je  ne  lui  ferai  point  payer  ma  commission 
de  banque  :  si  j'echoue,  il  me  desavouera.'"— Louis 
Blanc,  Dix  Ana  de  LouU  Philippe^  i.  273. 
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he  should  pass  over,  and  unite  his  arms  to  those 
of  the  people.  '*NoI"  replied  he  instantly; 
"propose  nothing  which  would  dishonor  me." 
Arago  next  implored  him  to  lay  down  tl^  com- 
mand, and  retire  to  St  Cloud,  offering  his  sword 
to  the  King  for  his  personal  defense,  but  with- 
drawing from  the  contest  occasioned  by  the 
faults  of  his  Ministers.  *'  You  know  well,  said 
Marmont,  "whether  or  not  I  approve  those 
fatal  and  odious  measures:  but  I  am  a  soldier; 
I  am  in  the  post  which  has  been  intrusted  to 
me.  To  abandon  that  post  under  fire  of  sedi- 
tion, to  desert  my  troops,  to  be  wanting  to  my 
Srince,  would  be  desertion,  flighty  ienominy. 
[y  fate  is  frightful,  but  it  is  the  arret  of  destinj, 
and  I  must  go  through  with  it"  Ara^o  still 
insisted,  and  the  conference  was  still  going  on, 
when  officers,  covered  with  duat  and  blood, 
came  to  request  reinforcements  for  the  outposts 
most  wanmy  engaged.  "  I  have  none  to  send 
them,''  replied  the  general,  in  despair;  "they 
must  defend  themselves."  After  a  long  and 
melancholy  conference,  Arago  withdrew,  hav- 
I  r  n  44  ^"^  ^^  ^*^"  endeavored  to  induce 
45;Lam.viii!  Marmont  to  desert  his  duty,  but 
S86,383;  An!  leaving  him  not  the  less  convinced 
Ili8t.xiii.154,  that  further  resistance  was  hope- 

Blanc,  rin.    ^«**'  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^^  ®^  **** 
monarchy  had  struck.^ 

The  deputies  assembled  at  the  hotel  of  M. 

^g  Lafitte  now  no  longer  hesitated. 

Decisive  reso-  A  deputation  they  bad  sent  the 

lationofthe     preceding  day,  to  have  a  confer- 

LSStti?!*'*'*  «"®®  ^^^^  Polignac  and  the  Minis- 
tera»  had  been  refused  admittance 
at  the  Tuileries.  It  was  determined  to  appear 
no  longer  as  mediators  but  as  principals  in  the 
fight,  to  hoist  the  tricolor  flag,  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  movement  and  close  the 
door  against  all  reconciliation,  by  declaring  the 
King  and  his  Ministers  public  enemies.  This 
decisive  resolution  was  taken  at  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  at  the  hdtel  of  M.  Lafitte. 
General  Sebastian!  alone  protested  against  a 
resolution  which  amounted  to  a  dethi*onement 
of  the  sovereign.  M.  Guizot  remained  silent 
and  pensive ;  Lafayette  was  overjoyed  at  seeing 
the  wishes  which  ho  had  formed  during  forty 
years  so  nearly  approaching  their  accomplish- 
ment Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yille  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  provisional  authorities,  and  to  the 
insurgents  to  prepare  for  the  offensive,  and  a 
general  attack  on  the  position  of  the  Tuileries 
on  all  sides.  Meanwhile  the  Royalist  outposts 
which  surrounded  it  sensible  of  their  weak- 
ness, drew  back  in  all  directions;  and  soon  the 
uniforms  of  the  Guard  were  to  be  seen  only  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  Louvre  and  the  palace. 
Though  the  succes.sor  to  the  monarchy,  or  the 
form  of  government,  was  not  yet  divulged  to 
the  people,  they  were  not  the  less  resolved  on 
by  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  Early  in 
the  morning,  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  had  been 
dispatched  to  request  General  Lafayette  to 
come  to  Lafitte's.  In  going  there,  Audry  de 
Puyraveau  met  in  the  Rue  d'Artois  a  number 
of  people  in  a  violent  state  of  excitement,  to 
whom  M.  Mignet  exclaimed,  "  Be  quiet,  my 
friends;  this  evening  you  will  have  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  for  your  King."  Lafayette,  how- 
ever, had  other  views ;  he  had  visions  of  a  dic- 


tatorship for  himsell  After  he  had  come  to 
Lafitte's,  a  deputation  from  the  Republicans 
came  to  offer  the  military  command  of  Paris  to 
Lafayette  and  General  Gerard.  The  second 
answered  in  an  evasive  manner;  the  first  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  honor  with  puerile  eager- 
ness. "Gentlemen,"  said  he  to  the  ]>ersons 
assembled  at  Lafitte's,  '*I  am  pressed  to  take 
the  command  of  Paris."  "If  we  can  nof  now 
find  M.  Bailly,  the  virtuous  mayor  of  1789," 
cried  M.  Bei*tin  de  Yaux,  **  let  us  at  least  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  we  have  found  the 
illustrious  chief  of  the  National  Guard."  La- 
fayette accepted,  and  proceeded  to  i  l„„,  y^^ 
the  B6tel  de  Yille,  the  head-quar-  2«),  201 ;  Cap. 

ters  of  the  insurgents,  accomna-  lV.*J'*S'  A"}* 
•    J  1  •  e         >  I        Uist.  X  ii.  154, 

nied  by  an  immense  concouree  of  i^ .  Louis 

Republicans.   For  a  day  he  had  the  Blano,  i.  878, 
destinies  of  France  in  his  hands.*     ^''^' 

During  the  night  the  information  they  re- 
ceived from  all  quarters  of  Paris  as  qq 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Royalist  forces,  interview 
and  the  report  of  Marshal  Marmont  with  M.  de 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  his  main-  Scmonviiie 
taining  his  position  at  the  Tuileries  d'Argout. 
with  u\e  small  force  at  his  disposal, 
opened  the  eyes  of  Ministers  to  their  real  situa- 
tion. Orders  were  dispatched  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  the  regiments  of  the  Guard  sta- 
tioned at  Orleans,  Rouen,  Beauvais,  and  other 
places,  to  move  instantly  on  Paris;  but  this 
resolution,  which,  adopted  earlier,  might  have 
altered  the  whole  course  of  eventa,  was  now 
too  late:  before  the  directions  could  even  reach 
the  troops,  all  was  decided  The  Ministers  were 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  St  Cloud  to  lay 
the  state  of  matters  before  the  King,  and,  if 
necessary,  tender  their  resignations,  when  a 
deputation  of  four  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers  made  their  appearance  at  the  gates  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  in  virtue  of  their  privilege  as 
peers  demanded  an  audience.  Tliey  were  M. 
de  Semonville,  M.  d'Argout,  M.  de  YitroUes^ 
and  M.  de  Girardin,  who  had  been  at  St  Cloud 
with  the  King  the  evening  before,  and  came 
fortified  with  nis  last  resolutions.  They  were 
admitted,  accordingly,  and  painted  in  the  stron- 
gest colors,  and  without  either  circumlocution 
or  disguise,  the  frightful  state  of  the  metropo- 
lia — the  entire  population  in  insurrection,  the 
troops  of  the  line  joined  to  the  insurgents,  and 
the  Koyal  Guard,  the  last  resource  of  the  mon- 
archy, nemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and  all  but  made 
prisoners  in  the  ancient  palace  of  ite  kings. 
Prince  Polignac  answered,  '*The  question  at 
issue  is  the  authority  of  the  King  and  his  pre- 
rogative ;  in  my  opinion,  the  monarchy  is  lost 
the  moment  a  concession  is  made."  These  repre- 
sentations, however,  whidi  were  too  obviously 
supported  by  facte  to  permit  their  truth  being 
.seriously  doubted,  had  such  weight  with  the 
Ministers  that  they  consented  to  iske  M.  do 
Semonvile  and  M.  *d*Argout  with  them^  to  St 
Cloud.  Before  setting  out  they  called  in  Mar- 
mont to  hear  his  opinions  as  to  the  means  of 
defense  which  vet  remained  to  them.  '^Yuu 
may  tell  the  I^ing,"  said  the  marshal,  "that 
come  what  may,  and  though  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Paris  should  rise  up  against  me,  I  can 
hold  this  position  for  fifteen  days  without  fur- 
ther reinforcements.  This  position  is  impreg- 
nabla"    When  the  party  arrived  at  St  Cloud 
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at  nine  o'clock,  the  whole  state  of  affairs  was 
laid  before  the  King ;  but,  trusting  to  this  rep- 
resentation of  Marniont,  he  remained  immova- 
ble. "Sire I"  said  M.  de  Semonville,  on  taking 
his  leave,  "  if  in  an  hour  the  opdonnances  are 
not  revoked,  there  is  no  longer  either  a  King 
or  a  monarchy."  "You  will  surely  allow  me 
two  hoursj"  replied  the  King,  with  polite  irony. 
M.  dc  Semonville  upon  this  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  exclaimed,  **The  Dauphin,  sire! 
think  of  the  Dauphin  I"  But  even  this  appeal 
to  the  sensibility  and  early  recollections  of  the 
King  failed,  and  the  deputation  withdrew  with- 
out having  effected  any  accommodation.  Prince 
Polignac,  in  entering  the  royal  cabinet,  met  M. 
...  de  Semonville  coming  out.  "You 
294*^97^""  have  been  demanding  my  head,"  said 
Cap.  il.  52,  he,  making,  while  smihng,  the  sign 
55,  66 ;  An.  of  decapitation.    "  It  matters  not ;  1 

15^*  I6l"      ^^^  determined  the  King  should  hear 

'      '       my  accuser."* 

But  while  these  events  were  in  progress  at 
St.  Cloud,  matters  were  so  precipi- 
Tho  Louvre  lilted  at  Paris  that  an  accommoua- 
is  carried  by  tion  was  no  longer  possible.  One 
tho  insur-  \)y  one  the  whole  barracks  there, 
*^"'*"  stripped  of  their  defenders,  had  fallen 

into  tho  hands  of  the  insurgents;  the  I]6tel  de 
Yille,  where  General  Dubourg  had  assumed  a 
fleeting  dictatorship,  had  become  their  head- 
quartere,  wliero  General  Lafayette  was  estab- 
lished ;  the  whole  left  bank  of  tho  Seine  oppo- 
site the  Tuileries  was  in  their  hands ;  and  dense 
masses  of  them,  headed  by  the  scholai's  of  the 
Polytechnic  School,  had  come  close  to  the  artil- 
lery of  the  truard  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  oppo- 
site the  Louvre.  Already  a  sort  of  parley  had 
taken  place  between  them;  and  the  officer  in 
command,  fearful  of  taking  so  strong  a  step  on 
his  own  responsibility,  had  sent  to  Marmont  to 
say  his  pieces  were  charged  with  grape,  and 
asKing  ii  he  might  fire?  lie  was  forbidden  to 
do  so,  and  immediately  the  guns  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  At  the  same  time,  the 
regiment  of  the  Seine,  stationed  in  the  Place 
Yendome,  opened  iU  ranks  to  let  them  into  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Informed  of  this  shame- 
ful treachery,  Marmont  ordered  M.  de  Salis, 
who  commanded  the  two  battalions  of  the  Swiss 
Guard  in  the  Carrousel,  to  send  one  of  them  to 
occupy  the  important  position  of  the  Place  Ven- 
ddme,  which  barred  tne  great  entrance  by  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  from  the  boulevards,  which 
were  crowded  with  insurgents.  M.  de  Salis, 
desirous  to  relieve  the  battalions  which  had 
combated  since  daybreak  in  the  colonnade  of 
the  Louvre,  with  tne  insurgents  in  and  around 
the  church  of  St.  Germains  TAuxerrois  opposite, 
gave  orders  for  them  to  retire,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  sent  to  the  Place  Venddme,  and  an- 
other in  the  Carrousel  to  take  their  place.  Dur- 
ing the  transposition  the  fire  from  the  colon- 
nade ceased  lor  a  few  minutes,  and  the  insur- 
gents opposite,  thinking  it  was  a  permanent  re- 
treat, rushed  with  the  utmost  vehemence  across 
the  Place  St  Germains  VAuxerrois,  and  stormed 
the  building.  In  an  instant  the  windows  were 
broken  through,  the  gates  forced  open,  the  stairs 
mounted,  the  inner  court  of  the  Louvre  carried ; 
and  the  bravest  of  the  insurgents,  forcing  their 
way  through  the  interior  doors  and  communi- 
cationsy  penetrated  into  the  gallery  of  the  Mu- 


seum, from  the  inner  windows  of  which  they 
opened  a  plunging  fire  ui>on  the  Swiss,  who  still 
remained  in  the  Place  oi  the  Carrousel.     Upon 
this,  seeing  themselves  assailed  both  in  front 
and  flank,  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  troops 
there,  and  they  fled  in  wild  disorder  under  the 
arch  of  the  palace  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries.     By  a  strange  coincidence  they  passed 
over  the  same  spot  where  their  predecessors 
had  gloriously  fallen  on  the  10th  August,  1792. 
Marmont,  regaining  his  resolution  with  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  nastened  to  the  rear,  which 
was  retiring  before  the  insurgents,  did  every 
thing  that  courage  and  conduct  could  i  ^^^  ^^^^ 
suggest  to  arrest  the  disorder,  and  298,  300 ; 
succeededin  restoring  some  degree  of  ^ap-  'i-  87, 
order,  withdrawing  the  troops  in  tol-  Hj^t^JJIj 
erable  array  into  the  Champs  Ely-  i62,  105 ; 
s6es.     He  was  the  last  man  who  left.  Lac.  iv.  492, 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.*  ***• 

This  success  proved  decisive,  as  a  similar  ad- 
vantage had  invariably  done  through  ^ 
all  the  phases  of  the  former  Revolu-  DeclHiveef- 
tion.  Since  the  bones  and  sinews  of  fects  orthis 
France  had  been  broken  by  the  Con-  ^wcccsa. 
stitnent  Assembly,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
nobility,  the  cliurch,  and  the  incorporations,  no 
power  has  existed  in  Prance  capable  of  with- 
standing any  party  in  possession  of  the  capital, 
its  treasury,  post-office,  and  telegraph.  They 
were  all  soon  entirely  in  the  hands  ot  the  insur- 
gents. The  only  posts  of  importance  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  royal  troops — the  Invalides  and 
barracks  of  Babylone,  where  the  Swiss  were 
located — were  evacuated,  the  latter  after  a 
severe  conflict,  in  which  great  numbers  of  the 
gallant  defenders  perished,  and  the  troops  in 
them  rejoined  their  comrades  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  One  melancholy  event  alone  darkened 
the  universal  triumph,  and  cast  a  traffic  yet 
heroic  air  over  the  fall  of  the  monarcliy.  A 
hundred  Swiss,  placed  in  a  house  at  the'junc- 
tion  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and  the  Rue  St 
Honor6,  who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  retreat, 
had  been  forgotten,  defended  themselves  to  the 
last,  and  perished,  like  their  predecessors  on 
the  10th  of  August,  to  the  last  man.  Several 
Swiss,  betrayed  by  their  uniform,  were  pur- 
sued and  massacred  by  the  people;  but  with 
these  exceptions,  which  happily  were  not  nu- 
merous, the  insurgents  made  a  noble  use  of  their 
victory.  They  broke,  indeed,  into  the  Tuil- 
eries, the  Louvre,  and  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  traversed  their  stately  galleries 
and  splendid  halls,  and  evinced  theirhatred  of 
royalty  by  firing  at  several  of  tlie  pictures, 
piercing  them  with  their  ba3onets,  ana  tearing 
in  pieces  the  gorgeous  furniture  and  decorations 
of  the  princesses'  apartments.    The  archbishop's 

f)alace  was  sacked,  and  the  cellars  of  the  Tui- 
eries  emptied  of  their  content*.   But,  with  these 
exceptions,  they  abstained  from  acts  of  pillage; 
they  disdained  to  sully  the  victory  of  the  people 
by  the  exhibition  of  vulgar  vices;  and  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  at  the  Botel  dc  Yille  took 
the  most  vigorous  measures  to  arrest  ^  xn  Hist 
the  disorder,  and  preserve  the  pub-  xUi.  164. 
lie  monuments  from  injury."     Mean-  167  •  ''®"*- 
while  the  Royal  Guard,  sad  and  de-  ^\  ^^]^ 
jected,  pursued  their  way  under  the  ij.  eg,  71  j 
triumjihal  arch  at  the  barrier  of  Neu-  Lnc.  iv. 
illy,  erected  to  commemorate  the  glo-  ^^^'  *^^* 
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ries  of  their  predecesson  in  the  Grand  Army ; 
and  the  regiments  of  the  line^  which  had  joined 
the  insurgents,  withdrew  to  their  barracks, 
.amidst  external  afplanse  and  secret  shame. 

Meanwhile  Marmonl,  having  stationed  his 
33.         troops  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where 
Mannom*«     all  pursuit  and  hostilities  ceased,  gal- 
▼fw*°*Sii     '^P^^  across  the  wood  to  St.  Cloud, 
Charieii  X.    ^  ^^7  ^®  account  of  his  disasters  be- 
•I  St.  ciood.  fore  the  King.     "  Sire  V*  said  he  on 
July  99.        arriving,  "it  is  my  painful  duty  to 
announce  to  your  majesty,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  maintain  your  authority  in  Paris.    The 
Swiss,  to  whom  i  intrusted  the  defense  of  the 
Louvre,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  have  aban- 
doned that  important  post ;  carried  away  my- 
self by  the  torrent  of  fugitives,  I  was  unable  to 
rally  the  troops  till  they  arrived  at  the  arch  of 
the  Etoile;  and  I  have  ordered  them  to  con- 
tinue their  retreat  to  St  Cloud.     A  ball,  di- 
rected at  me,  has  killed  the  horse  of  my  aid- 
de-camp  by  my  side.     I  regret  it  did  not  pass 
through  my  head ;  death  would  be  nothing  to 
me  compared  to  the  sad  spectacle  which  I  have 
witnessed."     The  King,  without  addressing  a 
word  of  reproach  to  the  marshal,  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven;    he  recognized  the  fortune  of  his 
race.     Then  he  desired  Marmont  to  take  his 
orders  from  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  whom  he 
had  appointed  generalissimo  of  his  armies.     He 
then  oirected  the  Ministers  to  be  called  in ;  and 
,  Q      jj  7Q  before  they  could  enter,  intelli^nce 
71 ;  Lam.  Tiii!  arrived  of  the  final  evacuation  of 
MS,  300;  Lac.  Paris,  and  retreat  of  the  troops  to- 
Iv.  503, 404.     ^ard  St  Cloud. » 
The  final  interview  of  the  King  with  his 

gl  Ministers  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Delibera-  Events  had  crowded  on  one  another 
tion  in  tbe  with  such  rapidity  that  there  was 
ConneU.  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation. The  metropolis  had  been  lost  the  gov- 
ernment changed,  tne  monarchy  overthrown,  in 
a  single  day,  Waterloo  itself  had  not  been  more 
decisiva  The  monarch  opened  the  conference 
by  detailing  the  disastrous  news  oommunicated 
by  Marmont^  and  the  concessions  pressed  upon 
htm  by  M  de  Semonville  and  M  d' Arsout,  which 
were  snoh  a  capitulation  as  amount^  to  a  prac- 
tical abdication  of  the  crown.  Struck  with  con- 
sternation, the  majority  of  the  Council  thought 
nothing  remained  but  to  yield  to  a  force  which 
they  had  not  the  means  of  resisting.  M  Guer- 
non  de  Ranville,  though  he  had  counseled  an 
accommodation  the  evenine  before,  when  the 
victory  was  still  undecided,  now,  like  a  true 
soldier,  strongly  supported  the  opposite  side. 
'*The  throne  is  overturned,  we  are  told,"  said 
he;  '*the  evil  is  great;  but  I  believe  it  is  exag- 
gerated. I  can  not  believe  that  the  monarchy 
IS  to  fall  without  a  combat  We  must  recollect 
that  the  deplorable  fighting  in  the  streets,  which 
we  have  witnessed  during  the  last  two  days, 
though  it  has  unfortunately  caused  much  blood 
to  flow,  does  not  constitute  the  energetic  resist- 
ance which  we  are  entitled  to  expect  from  the 
best  troops  in  Europe.  Happen  what  may, 
Paris  is  not  France ;  the  masses  may  be  for  a 
moment  deluded  by  the  promises  of  Liberalism, 
but  they  do  not  desire  revolution.  The  Cham- 
bers desire  it  still  less ;  the  majority  of  the  army 
is  still  faithful ;  tbe  Guard,  shaken  a  moment, 
will  soon  resume  its  fitting  attitude;  if  the 
Vol  IL— M 


Grown  does  not  abandon  itself^  with  such  sxqv 
port  it  will  triumph  over  this  fresh  revolution- 
ary attempt  If,  however,  the  Genius  of  Evil 
is  again  to  prove  triumphant,  if  the  legitimate 
throne  is  again  to  fall,  let  it  fall  with  honor; 
shame  alone  has  no  future.  It  is  indispensable 
to  recall  some  of  the  ordonnances,  not  to  satisfy 
the  insurgents,  but  because  it  is  just  to  do  so — 
because  the  interests  of  the  Crown  require  such 
a  concession.  The  government  of  the  King  was 
in  the  legal  path  when  it  dissolved  the  Cham- 
ber, for  it  had  a  right  to  do  so ;  his  Majesty  will 
be  all-powerful  against  the  revolutionists  when 
he  is  supported  by  the  Chamber.  Should  this 
line  be  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  post- 
pone, by  a  few  days,  the  opening  of 
the  Chamber,  which  is  fixed  for  the  308311.' 
3d  August ;  and,  above  all,  to  ap-  Cap.  ii.  70, 

?oinfc  another  place  of  assembly  than  71 ;  Ana. 
aris,  which  is  expressly  permitted  iS^^'if!''' 
by  the  Charter."'   ^       ^  ^  ^^>  "1- 

These  courageous  sentiments  were  stron^^y 
supported  by  the  Duke  d*Angou-  g^ 

16me.  "I  regret,"  said  he,  "that  The  King 
the  majority  of  the  Council  does  submits,  dis- 
not  go  into  these  ideas.  K  we  are  i3j5J52i.re' 
reduced  to  the  terrible  necessity  of  and  sends  fiw 
prolonging  the  strife,  we  shall  find  M.  de  Monte- 
numerous  auxiliaries  in  the  fidelity  °**'^* 
of  the  provinces;  but  even  if  we  are  abandoned 
by  all — ^if  this  sun  is  to  be  the  last  which  shines 
on  the  monarchy,  let  us  at  least  dignify  our  fiUl 
by  perishing  with  arms  in  our  hands."  Had 
the  King  gone  into  these  sentiments  he  might 
have  preserved  the  throne,  for  the  insurgents 
in  Pans  were  powerless  out  of  its  streets^  and 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Royal  Guard,  who 
might  speedily  have  been  assembled,  would 
have  enabled  the  Royalists  to  keep  the  field  till 
the  remainder  of  the  amiy  and  the  provinces 
had  declared  themselves,  fiut,  like  Louis  X VL, 
he  had  the  resignation  of  a  martyr,  not  the  spir- 
it of  a  hero.  He  had  the  moral  courage  requi- 
site to  undertake  bold  designs,  but  not  tne  phys- 
ical enersy  necessary  for  their  execution.  IIo 
disceme<£  as  he  thought^  the  stroke  of  fate,  and 
prepared  to  submit  with  patience  to  its  inflic- 
tion. Turning  to  the  majority ,  of  the  CouncD, 
who  recommended  submission,  he  said,  "Do 
what  you  think  best^  my  cause  is  conquered." 
Upon  this  the  final  resolution  was  taken,  and 
the  King  signed  an  ordonnance,  revoking  the 
former  ordonnances^  dismissing  the  Ministers, 
and  appointing  M  de  Montemart  President  of 
the  Council,  M.  Casimir  Perier  to  the  Interior, 
and  General  Gerard  Minister  at  War.  It  was 
an  attempt  at  capitulation  for  the  monarchy. 
The  Duke  d'Angonl^me,  silent,  but  quivering 
with  indignation,  paced  round  the  table  where 
the  signing  of  the  ordonnance  was  ,  ^^^  y^^ 
going  on.  The  Ministers  for  the  last  sn,  313 , 
time  left  the  council  chamber,  with  Cap.  ii.  70, 
tears  in  their  eyes  and  despair  in  J^^  \^'  ^' 
their  hearts.' 

It  belongs  to  a  succeeding  volume  to  recount 
the  important  events  which  at  this       g^, 
period  took  place  in  Paris,  and  which  Ineflbctaal 
prepared  the  ascent  of  the  Duke  of  ^Jjmpt  to 
Orleans,  so  well  known   afterward  Ministry 
as  Louis  Philtppb,  to  the  throne.     A  under  M. 
few  pages  will  suffice  to  narrate  in  de  Monte- 
this  the  melancholy  story  of  the  elder  "■"• 
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branch  of  the  Bourbons,  till  they  left  as  exiles 
their  native  land.  Every  hour  brought  intel- 
ligence of  fresh  defections,  of  the  immense  agi- 
tation in  Paris,  the  insurrection  of  Versailles 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  of  the 
treachery  of  new  regiments  of  the  line.  The 
Guard  alone  remained  faithful,  a  glorious  ex- 
ample of  fidelity  and  honor  amidst  the  general 
defection  of  their  companions  in  arms.  M.  de 
Montemart  was  a  nobleman  of  ancient  family, 
vast  possessions,  and  honorable  character,  train- 
ed to  arms,  and  as  brave  as  steel ;  but  he  want- 
ed the  political  skill  and  moral  resolution  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  monarchy  in  the 
desperate  circumstances  in  which  it  was  now 
placed.  But  this  was  immaterial ;  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  talents  of  Sully,  the  energy  of  Hen- 
ry IV.,  and  the  firmness  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
tne  result  would  have  been  the  same.  The  fiat 
of  the  Almighty  had  gone  out  against  the  mon- 
archy; nothing  remained  but  to  survive  the 
shipwreck.  M.  de  Montemart  accepted  the  per- 
ilous mission  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and 
only  iif  obedience  to  the  earnest  request  and 
positive  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  But  his 
mission  entirely  failed  of  success.  In  vain  were 
new  ordonnances  of  a  liberal  character  pre- 
pared in  haste  by  the  new  Minister  and  sent 
to  Uie  Hdtel  de  Ville,  to  negotiate  with  the 
Provisional  Government  there  established,  of 
which  Lafayette  was  President  "It  is  too  late" 
said  M.  de  Schonen,  a  dependant  and  intimate 
friend  of  Lafayette ;  **  the  throne  of  Charles  X. 
has  melted  away  in  blood."  In  vain  the  com- 
mand of  the  ^National  Guard  was  offered  to 
Marshal  Maison.  General  Lafayette  had  al- 
ready accepted  it,  and  the  whole  force  was  by 
this  time  arrayed  against  the  monarchy.  In 
vain  M.  Lafitte,  M.  JBertin  de  Yaux,  and  M. 
Guizot,  and  some  others,  who  had  become  fear- 
ful of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  revolution, 
strove  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  envoys  of 
the  King,  and  suggested  the  possibility  oi'  still 
comine  to  an  accommodation.  Their  voices 
were  drowned  by  vehement  cries  from  all  parts 
of  the  hall.  "  II  est  trop  tard  I — ^plus  de  trans- 
I  Lam.  Tiii.  actions,  plus  de  Bourbons  1"  broke 
890,336; An.  forth  on  all  sides;  and  M.  de  Vit- 
no'ra"-'  '^^^c*  ^^"^  M.  d'Argout>  who  had 
Cap.  ii.  *77,  <^ome  on  the  mission,  returned  to  St 
81 ;  Lac.  iv!  Cloud  with  the  conviction  that  the 
906, 509.  cause  of  the  monarchy  was  lost* 
Convinced  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
gy  resist,  Charles,  on  the  return  of  the 

Completion  of  envoys,  signed  an  unqualified  re- 
theRevolutton  vocation  of  the  ordonnances,  and 
Joly^  ordered  Prince  Polignac,   whose 

presence  at  the  court  was  a  con- 
tinual object  of  jealousy  to  the  revolutionists, 
to  retire  from  St  Cloud.    He  had  already,  in 
secret,  made  up  his  mind  that  a  resignation 
.of  the  crown  had  become  unavoidable,  and  he 
sought  time  only  to  be  able  to  fall  with  dig- 
nity and  decorum.    He  abhorred  the  idea  of 
civil  war;  he  could  resign  his  crown  or  his  life 
for  his  people,  and  what  he  conceived  to  be 
:his  duty,  but  he  could  net  be  instrumental  in 
shedding  their  blood.   Prince  Polignac  entirely 
shared  Uiese  dispositions.    When  parting  from 
M.  de  Montemart  at  St  Cloud,  he  pressed  his 
hand,  and  said,  **  What  a  misfortune  that  my 
•word  has  broken  in  roy*hiind'I     I  would  have 


secured  the  Charter  on  an  indestructible  foun« 
dation."  *  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter, 
and  to  secure  it  in  future  times,  by  founding  it 
on  the  basis  of  property  and  religion,  that  he 
intended  for  the  time  to  abrogate  it  Mean- 
while the  popular  party  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
amidst  cries  of  "  A  has  let  Boitrbons  r  "  Plu9 
de  Bourbons  /*'  published  a  proclamation,  sign- 
ed by  Count  Lobau,  M.  Audry  de  Puyravean, 
M.  Mauguin,  and  M.  de  Schonen,  the  sentence 
of  deat£  to  the  monarchy — Charles  X.  "has 
ceased  to  reign  in  France.  But  even  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  extreme  Liberals,  who,  as  usual 
in  such  convulsions,  had  got  the  as- 
cendency. "Nous  sdmmes  trahis:  \^^^^4^^Sf^. 
on  veut  nous  imposer  Henri  Y.;  ce  L8m.Tm.aa8^ 
n'est  pas  pour  Henri  Y.  que  nous  331 ;  Cap.  ii. 
nous  sommes  battusl"  was  the  gen-  JJ'|jq'  Jjj®' 
eral  cry.*  ' 

M.  de  Montemart  made  a  last  effort  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  revolutionary         gg 
authorities  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille.  Last  attempt 
Alone,  in  a  peasant's  dress,  with  his  at «  negotisr 
coat  over  his  arm,  as  if  overcome  ^j^^i 
with  the  heat,  he  set  out  on  foot 
from  St  Cloud,  passed  with  diflSculty  the  out- 
posts of  the  two  armies,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting into  Paris  through  a  breach  made  in  the 
wall  that  surrounds  it    But  he  soon  saw  there 
that  his  mission  was  fruitless.  The  tricolor  flag 
floated  on  the  summit  of  every  steeple,  every 
tower,  every  public  edifice;  tne  arms  of  the 
Eing^  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  were  nearly  all 
effaced ;  no  one  ventured  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  Bourbons  but  as  an  object  of  horror  and 
derision ;  death  awaited  any  man  rash  cnouj^h 
to  propose  their  restoration.    Worn  out  with 
fatigue,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  M.  de 
Montemart  yet  feared  that  he  would  be  recog- 
nized, and  refused  admittance  at  the  Hdtel  oe 
Yille,  and  he  gave  the  revocation  of  the  ordon- 
nances to  his  friend  M.  Collin  de  Sussy,  who 
consequently  carried  them  to  that  centre  of 
the  insurrection.   They  were  received 
only   with  contempt  and  derision;  sso'^SsJ* 
ana  M.  de  Montemart  returned  to  St  Cap.  ii.  06, 
Cloud,  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  104 ;  Ann. 
his  own  senses  that  the  cause  of  roy-  Jgo^'iJi ** 
alty  was  lost*  ' 

The  return  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Paris, 
which  took  place  on  the  following         ^ 
day,  and  the  lead  which  he  imme-  The  Duke  of 
diately  acauired  among  the  revolu-  Orleans  re- 
tioniste,  inouced  Charles  X.  to  make  jJj^nJlJcy. 
a  last  effort  to  raise  the  Crown  fi'om  general  of 
the  dust   Every  thing  promised  sue-  the  king- 
cess  to  such  an  attempt    The  Duke  Jj}"',. 
had  been  overwhelmed  with  acts  of       ^ 
kindness  from  the  royal  family;  he  had  him- 


*  In  the  estimation  of  Prince  Polignac,  the  contest  in 
which  he  had  encaged  the  monarchy  was  a  holy  war  Ibr 
the  support  of  religion.  In  his  secret  meditations  he  said, 
"  Avec  quelle  douleur  Texamen  de  certains  dispositions 
de  la  Charte,  nous  a-t-il  demontrd  que  la  foi  de  nos  peres, 
que  la  religion  Chr6tlenne,  s'y  trouve  bless^e  dans  des 
points  sensibles  el  importants !  Tons  les  cultes  dgalement 
autorls^  et  proteges  peuvent  oflHr,  dans  I'^tat  du  Roi 
tres-Chr^tien,  le  spectacle  d'outrages  continuels  dirig68 
centre  Tautel  du  vrai  Dieu."  With  truth  does  Lamartlne 
observe  on  this  passage,  **  La  est  tout  le  secret  du  rdgne 
de  Charles  X.  et  des  ordonnances.'*  It  was  the  ambitious 
intolerant  spirit  ofthe  Romish  fkith  was  the  moving  spring 
of  the  whole.— See  Lamabtink,  HUtoirt  de  la  Restaura-' 
tUmj  viii.  320,  note. 
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self  owed  the  final  restoration  of  his  immense 
possessions  to  Charles  X.,  and  he  always  pro- 
fessed the  most  unbounded  gratitude 

xiLM*.^*  ^^^  ^^®  8*^*  Every  thing  conspired 
to  recommend  to  him  an  alliance  with 
the  royal  family.  Thoir  common  descent  from 
Louis  JQII. ;  the  cause  of  the  throne,  to  which, 
failing  Henry  Y.,  he  was  the  next  heir;  the 
noble  feeling  of  disinterested  loyalty ;  the  self- 
ish principle  of  individual  interest — all  tended 
to  recommend  it  Charles  X.  offered  him  the 
lieutenancy-general  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 

giard  the  Crown  during  his  minority  for  the 
uke  de  Bordeaux,  in  whose  favor  the  King 
and  the  Duke  d'AngouMme  offered  to  renounce 
it  Had  he  accepted  the  mission,  his  descend- 
ants would  in  all  probability  have  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  France,  for  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux 
to  this  day  has  no  heirs,  and  the  Orleans  family 
has  ever  since  been  the  first  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession. The  simple  course  of  honor  and  of 
duty  would  have  secured  for  himself  in  the 
first  instance,  the  substantial  power  and  im- 
portance of  royalty;  for  his  children,  the  in- 
neritance  of  the  brown  of  France.  But  he  re- 
fused the  offer ;  he  yielded  to  the  whisperings 
of  ambition ;  he  swerved  from  the  cause  of  duty 
under  the  attractions  of  a  diadem,  and  he  was 
elevated  to  greatness  only  to  be  punished  by 
losing  it  He  lost  the  crown  for  his  rightful 
sovereiffn,  but  he  lost  its  reversion  also  for  his 
descendants;  he  died  discrowned  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  his  children,  now  exiles,  and  desti- 
tute, having  lost  their  property,  their  honors, 
their  inheritance,  remain  a  lasting  monument, 

a  Lam.  vlii.  ^^^   °^  *^®   mutability  of  fortune, 

356,  358 ;    *  but  of  the  immutability  of  the  laws 

Chaieaub.      of  justice  in  the  Divine  administra- 
ix.  314,315.  tj^J^a* 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  enlist  the  Duke 

of  Orleans  among  the  supporters  of 

Violent  scene   *^®  royal  cause,  and  the  increasing 

between  the     pressure  of  the  revolutionary  forces, 

Duke  d' An-      induced  Marmont  to  enter  into  a 

ff^^m?""*    '^^^  ^^  capitulation  for  the  royal 
troops,  in  virtue  of  which  hostili- 
ties were  immediately  to  cease  between  them, 

*  In  making  these  observations,  the  Author  is  well 
aware  of  the  many  extenuating  circumstances  which  may 
be  pleaded  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  defection  flrom 
the  throne ;  and  it  will  appear  in  the  next  volume,  when 
his  accession  comes  to  be  narrated,  that  AiU  weiffht  is 
given  to  them.  But  he  can  admit  no  paltering  with  honor 
and  duty :  treason  is  not  the  less  treason  though  it  may 
be  less  condemned  because  it  succeeds.  If  the  maxim  be 
true, "  Nobless3  oblige,"  under  what  obligation  did  he  lie, 
who,  the  second  in  descent  of  the  noblest  family  in  Europe, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  first  subject  in  France,  and  the 
largest  recipient  of  the  royal  muniflcence  ?  'The  readiness 
with  which  the  French  In  every  age  have  rallied  round 
the  standard  of  success,  renders  it  probable  that,  even  in 
the  first  instance,  a  cordial  union  of  the  Royal  and  Or- 
leans branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  would  have  se- 
cured the  throne  for  both.  But  even  had  it  been  other- 
wise, what  would  have  been  the  result  in  the  end  of  an 
adherence  to  the  path  of  honor  and  duty  ?  Suppose  that 
the  torrent  of  republicanism  had  been  so  violent,  that  in 
the  first  instance  it  was  irresistible,  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  Joined  the  royal  cause  only  to  share  its  fhll, 
what  would  have  succeeded  ?  A  republic  so  oppressive, 
BO  absurd,  so  ruinous,  that  it  would  have  run  the  course 
of  madness,  extravagance,  and  detestation,  as  quickly  as 
it  did  when  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Orleans  dynasty 
In  1848.  And  when  the  inevitable  hour  of  its  fhll  came,  In 
what  a  difTerent  situation  would  the  united  Royalist  and 
Orleans  parties,  the  cause  of  the  white  flag,  then  sans 
pew  et  sans  reprocks^  have  been  tnm  what  it  now  is — 
^sunited,  at  variance,  discredited,  supplanted  by  the  Im- 
perial party,  the  common  enemy  of  both ! 
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and  a  proclamation  to  that  effect  was  issued  by 
him.  This  step,  which  was  in  a  manner  a 
surrender  of  the  royal  cause,  excited  the  most 
violent  indignation  in  the  breast  of  the  Duke 
d'Augouleme,  who,  so  far  from  thinking  of 
submitting,  was  forming  plans  for  the  defense 
of  the  strong  position  of  St  Cloud,  where  he 
proposed  to  rally  the  whole  Royal  Guard,  call 
uQon  the  troops  from  the  camps  of  St  Omer  and 
Nancy,  and  with  their  united  force,  eight-and- 
thirty  thousand  strong,  march  again  upon  Paris» 
and  restore  the  royal  authority  in  the  capital. 
Such  was  the  indignation  of  the  prince  at  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  treachery  of  the  marshal 
that  he  openly  called  him  a  traitor,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  snatch  from  him  his  sword,  wound- 
ed himself  in  the  hand.  Marmont  was  imme- 
diately put  under  arrest ;  but  the  King,  trained 
to  enaure  suffering,  and  more  master  of  his  pas- 
sions, soon  after  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  lioer- 
ty,  and  restored  his  sword  to  him.  This  violent 
scene,  however,  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
revolutionary  forces,  which  were  now  close  to 
St  Cloud,  induced  the  monarch  to  withdraw 
himself  to  Trianon,  where  he  assembled  a  coun- 
cil of  his  former  Ministers,  as  M.  de  Montemart 
had  not  yet  returned  from  Paris,  and  had  not 
been  heard  of  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  But 
while  they  were  still  in  deliberation,  and  dis- 
cussing the  formation  of  a  powerful  corps  dar- 
mke  at  St  Cloud,  composed  of  the  Guard  and 
such  of  the  regiments  of  the  line  as  were  still 
faithful,  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  who  had  been 
left  iu  command  of  the  rear-guard  at  St  Cloud, 
arrived  with  the  disheartening  intelligence  that 
the  regiments  of  the  line  posted  at  the  bridge 
had  remsed  to  fire  upon  the  insurgents,  who  had, 
in  consequence,  passed  the  bridge,  occupied  St 
Cloud,  and  were  preparing  to  march  on  Trianon. 
On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  it  was  resolved  to 
fall  back  at  all  points  on  Rambou-  i  ^am  vui 
illet^  where  the  court  arrived  with  368,370;  Cap. 
the  Royal  Guard,  still  twelve  thou-  ii.  301. 205 ; 
sand  strong,  at  midni^ht^  in  the  ^"  ^'f*-  ''^^^ 
deepest  state  of  depression.^  ' 

Cliarles  arrived  at  Ram^ouillet  fully  determ- 
ined  to  abdicate  for  himself  in  favor  gj 

of  his  grandson ;  he  preferred  any  Abdication  of 
thing  to  the  horrors  and  chances  of  Charles  X. 
a  civil  war.  lie  recognized  in  his  -^"ff**"'  1* 
reverses  the  chastising  hand  of  Providence,  and 
he  determined  to  submit  in  silence  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  infliction  of  its  punishment  The 
Duke  d'Aneoul^me  was  strongly  of  an  opposite 
opinion,  and  preferred  the  chances  of  a  conflict^ 
but,  submissive  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  his 
father,  he  waived  his  opposition.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  accordingly,  the  king  assem- 
bled his  family  around  him,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  his  grandson, 
the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  as  his  son,  the  Duke 
d'Angoul^me,  shared  his  sentiments,  and  re- 
nounced his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne. 
He  intimated  this  resolution  in  a  letter*  to  the 

'*  Rambou ILLBT,  3  AovX,  183U. 
*  "  Je  suis  trop  profondement  poind  de  maux  qui  afili- 
gent  ou  qui  pourraient  menacer  mes  peuples  pour  n'avoir 
pas  cherche  un  moyen  de  les  pr6venir.  J'ai  done  pris  la 
resolution  d'abdiquer  la  couronne  en  (hveur  de  mon  petite 
fils ;  le  Dauphin,  qui  partage  mes  sentimens,  rononce  ausM 
a  ses  droits  en  fkveur  de  son  neveu.  Vous  aurez  done,  en 
votre  qualltd  de  Lieutenant-G6n6ral  dn  Royaume,  i  fhiro 
prodamer  i*avenement  de  Henri  V.  a  la  couronne.  Vous 
prendre!  d*aillean  toutes  les  mesorea  qui  vous  eonoemepl 
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Duke  of  Orleans,  requiring  him,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  coq- 
ferred  on  him  by  the  revolutionary  authorities 
at  Pans,  and  confirmed  by  the  Kmg  by  royal 
appointment,  to  proclaim  the  accession  of  I^n- 
ly  y.  to  the  throne,  authorizing  him  at  the 
same  time  to  administer  the  goyemment  during 
his  minority.  Here,  then,  again  the  path  of 
honor  and  duty  was  opened  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans;  but  he  again  declined  to  follow  it,  and, 
instead  of  obeying  the  royal  mandate,  and  issu- 
ing the  proclamation  required  of  him,  he  made 
every  preparation  for  resistance.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  with  detestable  hypocrisy,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Charles  X.  in  answer,  so  re- 
spectful and  affectionate  that  it  entirely  dis- 
armed the  suspicions  of  the  falling  monarch.* 
An  army,  composed  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  hastily  got  together  and  half-armed, 
was  directed  to  march  out  of  Paris  on  Rambouil- 
let,  and  Messieurs  Schonen  and  Odillon  Barrott 
and  Marshal  Maison  were  sent  forward  as  a 
1  Lam  ylil  deputation  to  impress  upon  the 
383, 388 ;  Cap.  King  the  necessity  of  an  immedi- 
U.  SOO,  810;      ate   and   unqualified  resignation 

^n.  Hist.  xiil.  fQY  himself  and  his  descendants, 
189 :  Moniteur,        ,  x*       _  j 

Aug.  9, 1830;    ^^^  every  preparation  was  made 

Louis  Blanc,  i.  to  compel  his  embarkation  for  £n- 

374, 375.  giand.> 

The  cortege  of  the  revolutionary  forces  set 
out  from  Paris  on  the  3d  August ;  it 
Rerolmionary  was  deemed  at  the  time  no  slight 
airoy  which  stroke  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  tiio 
aet  out  from  revolutionary  chiefs^  that  they  suc- 
b^ui?.'**""  ce«cled,  on  this  pretext,  in  getting 
rid  of  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand 
unruly  defenders,  who,  whatever  they  mieht 
be  to  their  opponents,  were  unquestionably 
most  formidable  to  their  own  government-. 
Variously  armed  with  muskets,  saores,  pistols, 
pikes,  iron  bars,  and  fowlins-pieces,  the  motley 
assemblagie  Were  conveyed,  for  the  most  part  in 
omnibuses  and  cabriolets  toward  Rambouillet. 

pour  r6gler  la  fonne  du  gouvemeinent  pendant  la  minorltd 
da  nouvean  rot :  iei  je  me  borne  a  Aire  connaitre  oes  dis- 
posilioiiB ;  c'est  un  moyen  d'eviter  bien  des  maux.  Voua 
commnnlquerec  mes  Intentions  an  corps  diplomatique,  et 
vous  me  ferez  connaitre  le  plutot  possible  la  proclamation 
par  laquelle  mon  petit-flls  sera  reconnu  Roi  sous  le  nom 
de  Henri  V.— Chablbs."— Annuatre  HUtoriquey  xlii.  188, 
180.    Capb-pique,  ii.  Sll,note. 

*  "  M.  Dtipin  conseilla  au  Prince  de  fUre  au  message 
ds  Chiuies  X.  une  rdponse  eato^rique,  et  propre  a  86pa- 
rer  nettement  la  cause  de  la  maison  d'Orleans  de  celle  de 
la  branche  aln^e.  II  alia  jusqu^a  se  charger  de  la  redac- 
tion de  cette  r^ponse.  La  lettre  quMl  dcrivit  6tait  rude  et 
■ans  piti6.  Le  Due  de  Orleans  la  lut,  et  dit,  'Ceci  est 
trop  grave  pour  que  je  ne  consulte  pas  ma  femme.  II 
passe  dans  une  piece  voisine.  et  reparait  quelques  Instants 
aprds,  tenant  a  la  main  la  meme  enveloppe,  qui  ftit  remise 
A  I'enyoy^  de  Charles  X.  La  lettre,  que  oette  enveloppe 
contenail,  6mut  doucement  le  vieux  monarque ;  eUe  6tait 
qff'ectueuae  et  pleme  de  timoignages  de  JIdelite.  Charles 
en  fut  si  touche  que,  des  ce  moment,  toutes  ses  hesitations 
.fl'dvanouirent.  Charles  X.  n'avait  jamais  eu  pour  le  Due 
d'0rl6ans  la  meme  repugnance  que  beancoup  d'hommes 
.de  la  Cour.  n  en  avail  donnd  r^cemment  une  preuve 
delalante  en  ordonnant  au  Gdn6ral  Trogof  de  conflsquer 
tous  les  exemplaires  des  MhnoireM  de  Maria  Stella^  libelle 
dirige  contre  le  Dttcd'Orleans,et  que  les  courtlsans  faisai- 
ent  circuler  a  Saint-Cloud  avec  une  joie  mallgne.  //  f\U 
done  charmi  de  trouver  dans  ce  Prmee  le  Proteetevr  de  ton 
j>etit-fiU;  et  convaincu  que  la  loyaute  du  Due  d'Orieans 
«tait  la  meilleure  garantle  de  Tavenir  royal  destine  au  Due 
de  Bordeaux,  II  realisa  sans  retard  un  projet  quMl  n'avait 
encore  con^u  que  vaguement.  Non  content  d'abdtquer  la 
Couronne,  il  usa  de  I'empire  iUmoIu  quHl  exer^ait  sur  le 
Dauphin  pour  lefaire  conaentir  ltd  atusi  i  tme  ahdieationf 
et  il  crut  au  salut  de  sa  dynastie."— hov is  Blanc,  Di» 
Ant  de  Lande  Pkilippet  i.  3f4, 375. 


The  whole  royal  carriages  had  been  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  conveyed  a  considerable 
number.  The  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  vet- 
erans and  National  Guards,  which  alone  pre- 
served the  appearance  or  order  of  soldiers,  was 
under  the  orders  of  General  Excelmans.  Gen- 
eral Pajol,  who  commanded  the  whole,  and  who 
was  too  experienced  a  soldier  not  to  know  the 
value  of  such  a  disorderly  rabble  in  the  open 
field,  trembled  at  every  step  lest  the  opemng 
of  a  masked  battery,  or  a  charge  of  cavalry  oi 
the  Guard,  should  throw  the  whole  into  con- 
fusion, and  drive  it  headlong  back  to  Paris. 
Careless  of  the  future,  the  strange  multitude 
proceeded  gayly  on  their  way,  in  great  part 
still  blackenea  by  the  smoke,  and  animatea  by 
the  spirit  of  the  barricades,  singing  the  Marseil- 
laise and  other  revolutionary  songs;  while  the 
frequent  discharges  of  muskets  from  the  ranks 
tola  the  commanders  but  too  clearly  how  un- 
skillful their  followers  were  in  the  use  of  arms, 
or  how  little  inured  to  military' 
discipline.  Several  persons  in  the  saa^Lam.vlii. 
staff  were  wounded  by  these  stray  887,' 368;  Cap. 
shots,  and  General  Pajol  himself  ii-  *20, 221 ; 
feared  for  his  life  at  the  hands  of  ^^^  ^T?** 
his  own  troops.*  * 

When  the  three  commissioners  who  preceded 
this  revolutionary  rabble  were  93 

introduced  to  the  King  at  "Ram-  Falsehoods  told 
bouillet,  he  asked  tliem  with  the  «he  King  by  Mar- 
voice  of  authority— "What  do  »»»»«'"«>»»• 
you  wish  with  met  I  have  arranged  every 
thing  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  my  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom.'*  So  thoroughly  was 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  who  judged  of  others 
by  what  he  felt  in  himself,  persuaded  of  the  loy- 
alty and  good  faith  of  that  prince,  that  that  very 
morning  he  had  made  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 
who  commanded  the  Guard,  publish  an  address 
to  that  body,  in  which  he  assured  them  of  the 
same  situations  and  rank  in  the  service  of  that 
sovereign  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  his  own. 
Odillon  Barrot  upon  this  tooK  up  the  word, 
and  impressed  upon  the  King  the  necessity  of 
submitting,  in  the  interest  of  the  Duke  de  Bor- 
deaux, whose  name  bad  not  as  yet  been  im- 
plicated in  the  debates,  to  a  necessity  which 
could  no  longer  be  avoided,  and  of  the  extreme 
inexpedienoe  of  founding  his  throne  in  blood. 
The  King  was  calm  and  decided;  he  was  still 
undetermined  whether  or  not  to  try  the  fate 
of  arms.  "  If  the  King,"  said  he,  "  would  avoid 
involving  tlie  kingdom  in  unheard-of  calamities, 
and  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  it  is  indispens- 
able that  liis  Majesty  and  his  family  should  in- 
stantly leave  France,  There  are  eighty  thousand 
men  who  have  if  sued  from  Paris,  ready  to  fall 
on  the  royal  forces."  The  King  upon  this  took 
Marshal  Maison  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window, 
aiid  said,  ''Marshal  Maison,  you  are  a  soldier 
and  a  man  of  honor ;  tell  me,  on  your  word  of 
honor,  is  the  army  which  has  marched  owt  of 
Paris  against  me  really  eighty  thousand  strong  ?" 
And  a  French  soldier  and  marshal  answered, 
"Sire!  I  can  not  give  you  the  number  exact- 
ly, but  it  is  very  numerous,  and  may  amount  to 
that  forcer  "  Enough  I"  replied  the  King ;  "I  be- 
lieve you,  and  I  couRcnt  to  every  thing,  to  spare 
the  blood  of  my  Guard."*     With  that  he  gave 

*  M.  Louis  Blanc's  account  of  this  important  interview 
is  substantially  the  same.  "  M.  Odillon  Banot  prit  la  parole 
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orders  for  the  departurd  of  the  ooart  for  Cher- 
bourg, to  embark  for  England,  the  common 
refuge  for  the  unfortunate  of  all  ranks  and  par- 
ties and  countries.  Marshal  Maison  had  not  Ions 
before  been  placed  by  Charles  X.  at  the  head  of 
the  army  wtuch  he  had  sent  to  Greece,  as  has 
been  already  narrated  in  the  history  of  that 
'Lam.  viii.  country.  Franceand  its  army  were 
389.  aoo;  (iap.  &r  from  the  day  when  the  dying 
il.  284«  290 ;  Chevalier  Bayard  said  to  the  pur- 
ml  Ai.  mU.  Buing  and  conquering  Constable  de 
xill.  191, 192 ;  Bourbon,  **  Pitj  not  me ;  pity  those 
Louis  Blaiio,l.  who  fight  against  their  king,  their 
*^*  country,  and  their  oath.**^ 

The  die  being  now  cast,  and  the  final  tgbo- 

g.  lution  taken,  the  King  gave  or- 

Journey  to  Main-  ders  for  the  journey  to  Cherbourg 

tanon,  and  fhre-    on  the  following  day.     The  in- 

wjBlltotheGuard.  telligence  of  th£  determination 

"**   *  caused  the  few  regiments  of  the 

line  which  still  adhered  to  his  standard  to  take 
their  departure.  But  nothing  could  shake  the 
fidelity  of  the  Guard,  which,  in  undiminished 
strength,  though  with  sad  hearts  and  mournful 
visages,  followed  the  long  cortege  of  carriages 
which  was  conveying  their  sovereign  and  Uie 
royal  family  into  exile.  They  halted  the  first 
night  at  Maintenon,  the  splendid  seat  of  the 
family  of  Noailles,  built  by  Louis  XIY.  for  his 
favorite  queen,  where  they  were  received  with 
noble  generosity  by  its  illustrious  owners ;  and 
there,  on  the  following  morning,  the  King  bade 
adieu  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Guard,  reserv- 
ing only  for  his  escort  to  the  coast  the  Gardea- 
du-carp9  and  Gendarmerie  dPElite^  with  six  pieces 
of  cannon,  under  the  command  of  Marmont,  on 
whom  he  had  generously  bestowed  it,  to  show 
he  retained  no  rancor  for  the  events  at  Paris 
and  St  Cloud.  The  whole  Guard  was  drawn 
up  in  the  park  and  on  the  road  as 'the  royal 
cortege  passed  them,  and  thoy  presented  arms 
for  the  last  time  to  their  sovereign.  No  words 
can  express  the  emotion  which  was  felt  on  both 
sides.  His  faults,  his  imprudences,  were  for- 
gotten in  the  magnitude  of  his  fall ;  they  saw 
only  their  monarch  in  misfortune,  and  the  last 
of  a  lonff  race  of  sovereigns^  with  his  whole 
family,  driven  into  exile  by  his  own  subjects. 
Grief  swelled  every  heart;  few  dry  eyes  were 
seen  in  the  vast  and  noble  array.     The  counte- 

areo  assurance,  n  parla  des  taorrenni  de  la  guerre  civile, 
du  danger  de  braver  des  passions  encore  incandesoentea. 
El  eomme  Charles  X.  insiatait  aur  lea  droits  du  Dad  de 
Bordeaux  fbrmellement  r^aerv^s  par  TActe  d' Abdication, 
rorateur  lui  represents,  d'une  volx  careasante,  ^ue  ce 
n'^tait  nas  dans  le  sang  au'il  fUlait  placer  le'  trone  de 
Henri  V.  *  Et  woiaeantB  miue  komme*  menacerU  RambouU- 
leV  ajottta  le  Mar^chal  Maiaon.  A  ces  mots  le  Roi,  qui 
marchait  i  grands  pas,  s'arrete  et  Tait  eigne  au  Marechal 
Maiaon  qu'il  desire  rentretenir  en  particuiier.  Aprea  quel- 
ques  moments  d'hesltation  le  Mai^chal  y  consent.  Alors 
le  regardant  Axement,  *  Monsieur,'  lul  dit  le  Roi  *j€  crois 
^  voire  lottouU—je  suis  pret  i  meJUr-ik  votre  parole ;  est-il 
vrai  que  rarm^e  Parisienne  qui  advance  soit  conroosee  de 
■oixancemiile  bommea  ?*— '  O  ui,  Sibb.'  CharUaX.  n^hen- 
ta  pluM.  Le  DoiO  de  Luxembourg  publla  un  Ordre  du  Jour, 
pour  apprendre  aux  Gardes,  que  leur  position  sons  Henri 
v.  aerait  la  meme  que  sous  Charloi  X.:  tant  le  vieux 
Monarque  aTait  de  peine  a  se  persuader  qu'il  eilt  un  suc- 
eesseur  dans  le  Lieutenant-General,    n  le  cruyait  si  peu 

?u'il  chargea  M.  Alexandre  de  Girardin  d'aller  prendre  a 
'aria  000,000  ftvnea  aur  le  tr6sor ;  et  comme  il  6tait  revenu 
qa*on  craignait  qu'il  n'emport&t  lea  diamants  de  la  Cou- 
Tonne,  U  repouaaa  cette  auppoaitionavecbeauooup  de  T6ti6- 
mence  et  de  dignit6.  Pourquol  d'ailleura  anralt-il  emport^ 
des  diamants  qu'il  savait  (hire  partie  de  Tiieritage  de  aon 
petit-flla/'^Louia  Blanc,  DueAru  de  Louis  Philippe,  1. 
400,  .01. 


nance  of  the  Einff  was  8ad,'but  calm ;  oonscioua 
of  the  purity  of  his  intenlions,  he  submitted  to 
the  chastisement  of  Providence  with  the  resig- 
nation' of  a  martyr.    The  Duchess  d'Angoultee, 
inured  to  suffering,  appeared  to  rise  in  dignity 
and  heroism,  ami^t  all  the  disasters  whica  sur- 
rounded her.    The  Duchess  de  Berri,  in  male 
attire,  and  with  her  children  in  her  hand,  seemed 
scarce  able  to  comprehend  more  than  they  the 
magnitude  of  the  stroke  which  had  deprived 
them  of  their  inheritance.    The  King  j  -       ^j, 
atlengthwasmeltedintotears^andnot  391, 393; 
a  dry  eye  remained  in  the  ranks  when  Cap.u  377^ 
the  royal  infants  were,  for  the  last  F^ekgi^ 
time,  presented  to  their  aching  eye&*   ^'     1     * 

The  journey  to  Cherbourg  lasted  twelve  days 
— a  prolonged  period  of  agony,  during  g^, 
which  the  discrowned  King  and  his  Journey  ta 
unhappy  family  tasted,  drop  by  droD,  t^lwrbouig, 
the  cup  of  hunuliation,  suffering,  ana  exile.  Th^ 
route  was  made  to  avoid  the  great  towns,  so  that 
the  Einff  had  never  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  royal  arms  supplanted  by  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans^  who  had  been  proclaimed  Eing  on 
the  6th  August  The  peasantry  in  the  villages 
throuffh  which  they  traveled,  and  where  they 
passed  the  nighty  were  silent  and  respectful: 
they  neither  received  them  with  acclamations 
nor  with  scoffs.  There  is  something  in  great 
reverses  which,  in  all  but  the  most  savage 
bosoms,  melts  to  pity,  or  overawes  into  silence. 
Marmont,  during  the  whole  journey,  rode  on 
horseback  at  the  right  of  the  King^  carriage^ 
and  many  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  France  a..ded 
to  the  lustre  of  their  historic  names  by  their 
fidelity  to  misfortune.  The  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg was  there,  and  the  Duke  de  Quiche; 
the  Duke  de  Levis  and  the  Duke  de  Polignac ; 
Auguste  de  la  Rochejaquelein — ^a  name  whicli 
sustained  itself  with  honor  amidst  every  reversa 
of  the  monarchy — and  the  Prince  of  Croz ;  the 
Count  de  Mesnard,  the  Count  de  Briasac,  Barom 
Dumas,  preceptor  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 
and  Madame  Gontaut^  governess  of  his  young 
sister.  Madame  de  St  Maure,  the  Countess  da 
Bouill6,  and  several  other  ladies  of  distinction, 
were  there  also,  and  added  to  the  dignity  of  their 
rank  by  the  display  of  the  fidelity  by  which  it 
is  ennobled.  Great  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained of  some  disturbances  in  Normandy  on 
their  passage  through,  as  there  had  been  many 
acts  of  incendiarism  during  the  preceding  con- 
vulsions, but  every  thing  passed  over  in  peace. 
The'  fall  of  the  monarchy  iiad  hushed  into  silenca 
every  lesser  passion,  rf o  tricolor  flag  or  ensien 
of  revolution  met  his  eye.  At  Carentan  only 
he  received,  in  the  Moniteuft  the  account  of 
the  successful  usurpation  of  Louis  Philippe^ 
He  read  it  in  silence,  and  laid  down  the  paper 
without  uttering  a  word  of  reproach,  a  j^^,„  y^^L 
The  only  act  of  treason  which  he  3tf5, 390 ; 
heard  of  during  the  journey  was  by  ^y****^*' 
his  first  subject*  '*®* 

The  exiles  remained  two  days  at  Yalognea, 
to  give  time  for  the  vessels  which         _ 
were  expected  to  come  round  to.Cher-  xdieu  to  ths 
bourg;   and  aa  the  districts  where  last  of  tba 
danger  had  been  apprehended  were  ^y"*  ■* 
now  passed,  Charles  took  the  oppor-  xugS*?! 
tunity  to  dismiss  the  remains  of  his 
faithful  Guard.    He  assembled  around  him  t]i# 
ofiicers  and  six  of  the  oldest  privates  of  tha 
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eompanies  and  sqnadroiiB  which  yet  eompoeed 
his  escort  The  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angoal^me, 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  the  royal  infants, 
were  by  his  side.  The  King  received  from  them 
the  standards  on  which  their  fidelity  had  shed 
so  much  lustre,  and  thanked  them  for  their  de- 
Totion  in  words  interrupted  by  sobs.  "I  re- 
ceive," said  he,  "these  standards,  and  this  child 
will  one  day  restore  them  to  you.  The  names 
of  each  of  you,  inscribed  on  your  muster-rolls, 
and  preserved  by  my  grandson,  will  remain  reg- 
istered in  the  archives  of  the  royal  (amily,  to 
attest  forever  my  misfortunes,  and  the  consola- 
tion I  have  received  from  your  fidelity."  Sobs 
here  choked  his  voice ;  the  whole  royal  family 
which  surrounded  him,  all  the  circle  around, 
,  Lam.  vui.  "^^^  melted  into  tears.  The  King 
394,  396 ;  and  ro3^al  family  then  put  off  all  the 
Cap.  ii.  S87,  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  assumed  the 

jv^^27*628   f^^^  ^^ exiles,  suited  to  their  destiny 
'      '  and  their  misfortunes.^ 
From  Valognes  Charles  wrote  two  letters^  one 

to  the  King  of  England,  and  another 
Last  Inter-  ^  ^^  Emperor  of  Austria,  recount- 
view  oftha  ing  his  dethronement^  and  requesting 
King  and  an  asylum  in  their  dominions.  As 
p2Saac.     ^^  received  the  requisite  permission 

from  the  English  Government  first, 
he  set  out  for  Cherbourg  on  the  1 1th.  Before 
setting  out,  he  ordered  Frince  Polignac  to  leave 
him.  He  did  not,  like  Charles  I.,  offer  his  Min- 
ister as  a  holocaust  to  appease  the  wrath  of  his 
people.  " Set  off," said  he ;  "I  order  it  I  re- 
collect only  your  courage ;  I  do  not  impute  to 
you  our  misfortunes.  Our  cause  was  that  of 
.  God,  of  the  throne,  and  the  people.  Providence 
often  proves  its  servants  by  suffering,  and  de- 
feats the  best  designs,  for  reasons  superior  to 
what  our  limited  Acuities  can  discern ;  but  it 
never  deceives  upright  consciences.  Nothing 
is  yet  lost  for  our  house.  I  ^o  to  combat  with 
one  hand,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  other.  Re- 
tire behind  the  Loire,  where  you  will  find  an 
asylum  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people  in  the 
midst  of  my  army,  which  has  orders  to  assem- 
«  Cap.  ii.  ble  at  Chartres."  Profoundly  moved, 
890,  391 ;  the  Prince  kissed  the  King's  hand  and 
899"400^  retired.  His  arrest,  trial,  and  impris- 
Ann.  Hist,  onment,  will  form  an  interesting  epi- 
ziii.  248,  sode  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  this 
•*••  History." 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  overlooks 
gg  Cherbourg,  the  King  first  beheld 

His  embarka-  the  sea  on  which  he  was  about  to 
lion  at  Cher-  embark.  It  was  thought  an  at- 
bourg.  Aug.  tempt  would  be  made  on  his  life  on 
going  through  the  streets.  The 
Duchess  d' Angonleme  no  sooner  heard  this  than 
she  mounted  the  chariot  with  him,  determined 
to  share  his  dangers.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever, occurred.  The  streets  were  crowded  as 
the  exiles  passed  along,  but  no  seditious  cries  or 
murmurs  assailed  their  ears  in  the  last  city  of 
their  country  which  was  impressed  by  their 
footsteps.  Tne  tricolor  flags  were  removed  from 
the  windows  as  they  moved  along,  to  spare  the 
vanquished  monarch  the  sight  of  his  iiumilia- 
tion.  The  carriages  did  not  stop  in  the  town, 
but  passed  on  at  once  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion, from  which  the  crowd  were  excluded  by 
barricades.  On  descending  from  the  carriage, 
at  the  place  of  embarkation,  the  whole  royal 


family  burst  into  tears;  the  infants  even,  un- 
conscious  as  yet  what  they  were  losing,  wept 
bitterly.  Such  was  the  emotion  of  the  Duchess 
d'Angouldme  that  she  sank  into  a  swoon.  M. 
de  la  liocheiaquelein  aided  her  to  step  on  board, 
and  leave  her  country  forever.  At  least,  the 
last  arm  on  which  she  rested  was  that  of  one  of 
the  noblest  of  its  sons.  M.  de  Charettc,  another 
Vendean  officer,  whose  name  was  a  presage 
alike  of  heroism  and  misfortune,  conducted  the 
Duchess  de  Berri.  Charles  himself,  who  alone 
retained  his  self-possession,  was  the  last  who 
stepped  on  board — like  the  captain  who,  on  a 
shipwreck,  sees  all  the  crew  out  of  the  vessel 
before  he  leaves  it  himself.  The  few  faitjiful 
officers  who  yet  attended  him  then  kissed  his 
hand,  which  tliey  bathed  with  their  tears.  The 
discrowned  sovereign  then  shut  himself  up  in 
his  cabin  to  conceal  his  emotion.  The  GrecU 
Britain  packet-boat  had  the  honor  of  convey- 
ing the  illustrious  exiles.  Not  a  gun  was  fired 
as  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  sovereigns  left  his 
country.  In  silence  the  vessel  plowed  through 
the  melancholy  main,  and  steered  for  Scotland, 
where  the  cola  courtesy  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  for  the  second  time  offered  them  an 
ayslum  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood :  very 
different  from  what  Louis  XIY.  had  given,  in 
his  misfortunes,  to  James  IL  They  there  rested 
at  last  in  the  scene  of  the  sorrows  i  i^n.  ym. 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the  tran-  439.440;  Cap. 
sient  gleams  of  prosperity  which  il-  *j-  ^i.^^.v 
luminated,  ere  they  were  shrouded  aM°2M  *Moii^ 
in  darkness,  the  fortunes  of  Charles  iteur,  Aug.  so, 
Edward.  1  1830. 

Thus  fell  the  dynasty  of  the  Restoration — ^and 
fell,  to  all  appearance,  never,  as  a  gg 
hereditary  house,  to  be  restored.  The  Reflections 
main  object  of  the  first  Revolution  on  tiie  toil 
having  been  the  abolition  of  heredi-  J^^ratfon  **^ 
tary  privileges,  and  the  extinction  of 
hereditary  descent^  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  highest  rank  and  station  in  the 
country  was  to  be  exempted  from  its  influence. 
To  throw  open  all  obiects  and  situations  to  all, 
to  open  to  all  alike  the  career  of  ambition,  was 
the  end  to  which  the  nation  so  passionately 
aspired;  and  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
highest  prize  in  the  lottery  was  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  wheeU  This,  accordingly,  is  exactly 
what  has  happened.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  Restoration,  during  which 
the  ancient  race,  imposed  upon  them  with  dif- 
ficulty, bore  the  weight  of  a  crown  of  thorns, 
every  monarch  since  1789  has  been  elected,  as 
in  ancient  Rome,  by  the  people  and  the  army. 
Napoleon,  Louis  Phillippe,  Louis  Napoleon, 
have  been  successively  ciioson  from  different 
families  amidst  general  transports,  and  the  two 
first  precipitated  from  the  tlirone  amidst  uni- 
versal obloquy.  Fickle  in  every  thing  else,  the 
French  have  been  faithful  to  one  thing  only — 
their  love  of  change.  But  we  are  not  to  as- 
scribe  this  to  any  peculiar  inconstancy  of  char- 
acter in  the  French  nation  from  which  other 
races  are  exempt  All  people  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances would  do  the  same.  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  hereditary  aristocracy  renders  the 
maintenance  of  a  hereditary  throne  impossible. 
One  successful  revolt,  which  overturns  a  throne, 
leaves  the  nation  which  has  effected  it  Iao  al- 
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teroatiTe  but  a  repetition  of  aimilar  violent 
changes.  It  was  bo  in  ancient  Rome,  when  the 
fervor  of  the  Gracchi  and  the  civil  wars  of 
Marina  terminated  in  the  elective  military  des- 
potism of  the  Cssars.  Even  that  family  could 
not  long  keep  the  throne.  The  great  name  of  the 
Dictator  could  not  secure  it  for  his  successors. 
It  passed  into  other  hands,  and  became  the  prize 
of  the  most  popular  citizen,  the  most  fortunate 
soldier.  An  elective  military  despotism  is  the 
natural,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  compromise 
between  the  popular  passion,  which,  having 
once  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  choosing  a  master, 
will  never  after  forego  the  gratification,  and  the 
state  necessity,  which  renaers  it  indispensable 
that  the  power,  when  once  conferred,  should  be 
of  the  most  despotic  description. 
It  is  evident  that  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  was 
]^  immediately  brought  about  by  his  re- 
Chariea's  fusal  to  submit  to  the  first  principle 
error  in  tbe  of  a  representative  government,  tnat 
eoafliQ(.  of  takinff  his  Ministers  from  the  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  very 
galling  to  a  sovereign  to  be  obliged  to  do  so; 
and  that  it  seems  very  like  depriving  him  of 
the  liberty  in  choosing  his  confidential  servants, 
which  is  accorded  to  the  meanest  of  his  sub- 
jects. Still  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy ;  and  if  a  sovereign 
accepts  snch  a  throne,  he  is  bound  to  conform 
to  its  conditions.  The  point  at  issue  between 
Charles  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was, 
whether  he  was  to  maintain,  contrary  to  their 
wishes,  the  ultra-Royalist  Administration  ho 
had  chosen ;  and  although  not  absolutely  bound 
to  defer  to  their  wishes  m  the  first  instance,  yet, 
having  tried  the  last  resort  of  a  dissolution,  and 
received  from  the  nation  a  legislature  equally 
determined  on  the  subject,  it  was  his  undoubted 
duty,  as  a  constitutional  monarch,  to  obey. 
Chateaubriand  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  if 
he  had  done  so,  and  given  office  to  five  or  six 
Liberal  leader^  who  were  dying  to  be  minis- 
ters, he  would  have  weathered  the  storm,  and 
transmitted  a  peaceful  and  honored  throne  to 
his  descendants. 

In  justice,  however,  to  Cliarles  X.  and  his 
]0i.  last  Administration,  it  must  be  ob- 
DUTerenee  served,  that  the  question  of  a  change 
between  the  ^f  ministers  presented  itself  under  a 
Ftanee  ai^  very  different  aspect  to  them  from 
Ene^ud  in  that  which  it  wears  in  this  country, 
this  respect.  With  us^  for  above  a  century  past> 
the  rivalry  of  dynasties  has  ceased;  no  one  but 
a  few  heated  Radicals  dreams  of  an  entire 
change  in  the  form  of  government  Immense 
efforts  are  frequently  made  by  one  party  to 
displace  another,  but  it  is  with  no  intention  of 
altering  the  constitution,  but  only  of  dislodging 
their  political  opponents,  and  placing  themselves 
at  the  head  of  government  But  uie  case  was 
very  different  in  Franceu  There  the  contest  of 
dynasties  and  of  forms  of  government  not  only 
continued,  but  was  in  full  forca  Tlie  Orleans 
family  still  in  secret  nourished  their  pretensions 
to  the  throne^  and  not  a  few  of  the  leading  men 
in  Paris  were  in  their  interest;  the  Napole- 
onists  openly  conspired  to  overthrow  the  Bour- 
bons, and  restore  rfapoleon  11.  and  the  tricolor 
ilag ;  the  Republicans  held  the  threads  of  a  vast 
conspiney,  which  extended  over  the  whole 
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country,  embraced  a  considerable  part  of  the 
armv,  and  even  some  of  the  Guard,  and  was 
heaaed  by  men  of  the  greatest  talent  and  most 
revered  names  in  France. 

It  is  now  known  by  the  best  of  all  evidence 
— the  admission,  after  tuecess^  of  their  102. 
ablest  and  best-infoi*med  partisans —  Secret  ob- 
that  during  the  whole  Restoration  ^f,JI°f<?* 
the  Liberal  party  were  engaged  in  position  in 
one  vast  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  France  at 
of  the  elder  oranch  of  the  house  of  **^»  period. 
Bourbon,  that  their  parliamentary  leaders  were 
at  its  head,  and,  that  vailed  under  ceaseless 
protestations  of  inviolable  respect  for  the  ro3'al 
family  was  a  secret  design  to  extirpate  them  by 
all  possible  means,  not  even  excepting  tbe  dag^ 
ger  of  the  assassin  and  the  torch  of  the  incen- 
diary. With  shame  must  history  confess  that 
the  most  renowned  leaders  of  the  Assembly, 
General  Lafayette,  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  M. 
Manuel,  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  M.  d'Argen- 
son,  and,  in  fact>  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition, 
were  the  heads  of  the  secret  conspiracy,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  accomplish  this  end  by  these 
detestable  means,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  detest- 
able hypocrisy.*  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
a  very  different  thing  for  Charles  X.  to  take  his 
ministers  from  among  these  sworn  and- secret 
enemies,  from  what  it  would'  have  been  for 
George  lY.  to  send  for  Earl  Grey  instead  of 
Lord  Liverpool  It  was  more  analogous  to  the 
situation  01  Queen  Anne,  with  whom  a  change 
of  ministry  from  Marlborough  and  Godolphin 
to  Bolingbroke  and  Harley  was  equivalent  to^ 
and  the  first  step  toward,  a  change  of  succes- 
sion from  the  Hanoverian  to  the  Stuart  family ; 
and  the  risk  of  such  a  substitution  was  probably 
not  less  than  it  would  have  been,  in  the  days 
when  Cicero  risked  his  Ufe  in  defense  of  tlie  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  for  the  Roman  people 

*  *'  La  Charbonnerie  a'etendit  en  fort  pen  do  tonips  dane 
tons  lea  aoartiera  do  la  eapitale.  Elle  envahit  toutcs  Ics 
ecolea.  Je  nc  sals  quel  ftu  p^n^trant  circula  dans  les 
veinea  de  ia  jeuneaae.  Cbacun  gardait  le  secret,  ehacan 
ae  roontrait  devout.  Les  devoirs  dea  Charbonniera  etaient 
d'avoir  un  fUail  et  cinquante  cartouches,  d'etre  preis  A  se 
devouer,  d^obeir  aveuglement  aux  ordres  de  chefs  ineon^ 
nua.  ...  II  exlatait  alora  un  comity  parlementaire  dont 
M.  de  Lafhyette  lUsait  partio.  Lafayette,  averli  du  80> 
cret  de  ieura  efforts,  consentit  &  entrer  dans  la  Charbon- 
nerie. II  antra  dans  la  Haute  Vente,  et  parmi  see  col- 
legues  de  la  Chambre  les  plus  taardis  le  suivirent.  Lea 
choses  en  vinrent  au  point  aue,  dans  les  demiers  jours  de 
rann6e  1831,  tout  ^tait  pret  pour  on  souldvement  i  la 
Rochelle,  a  Poitiers,  a  Niort,  a  Colmar,  a  NeuF-Brisach, 
a  Nantes,  &  Belbrt,  a  Bordeaux,  a  Toulouse.  Dea  Venies 
avaient  6t6  cre6e8  dans  un  grand  nonibredeT6giinenls,et 
les  changemens  meme  de  gamison  Etaient,  pour  la  Cbar- 
bonnerie,  un  rapide  moyen  de  propaganda.  Le  coinit6 
superieur,  cbarg6  de  tous  les  pr^paratift  du  eombat,  dd- 
ploya  une  activity  extraordinaire.  Trent-six  jeunes  gens 
re^urent  I'ordre  de  partir  pour  B^fort,  ou  devait  etre  donn6 
le  signal  de  rinsurrection.  lis  parirent  sans  hesitation, 
quoique  convaincus  qu'ils  marchaient  a  la  mort.  Les 
bases  de  la  constitution  de  I'An  111.  6talent  adoptees,  et 
les  cinq  directeurs  du  Gouvernement  Provisoire  furent 
MM.  de  LaAyeite,  Ccrcelles  pdro,  Koeehlin,  d'Argenson, 
Dupont  de  I'Eure:  c'csi-a-dire,  un  honune  d^^pde,  un  re- 
preseniani  do  la  Garde  Nationale,  «in  manufltclurier,  un 
administratour,  un  magistrat.  Manuel  nsa  de  son  influ- 
ence snr  quelques-uns  d*entre  eux,  et  notaroment  sur  M. 
de  Lalhyette,  pour  les  dissuader  du  voyage  de  B6(brt; 
toutcfbis  il  partit,  et  le  l*r  Janvier  1829,  a  quelques  licucs 
de  Bcfbrt,  la  chaise  de  poste  qui  transportalt  le  General  et 
son  Ala  fut  rencontr6e  par  une  volture  ou  sc  trouvaicnt 
MM.  Coredles  fils  et  Bayard.  *Eb  bien!  quelles  nou« 
velles  ?*— *  Tout  est  flni,  tout  est  perdu,  Gcn6ral.'  Laiby- 
ette,  desespere,  changea  de  route  et  retouma  i  Lagrange, 
aa  maison  de  campagne."— Louis  Blanc  Hisftnr^de  0i9 
Ant  du  RigTU  de  Umia  PhiUppe^  1.  00,  99, 
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to  have  chosen  their  eonsolB  from  Among  the 
eompanions  of  Catiline. 

But  admitting  all  this — conceding  that  the 
j^  Liberal  party  were  irrevocably  al- 

Great  error  of  ienated  from  the  Bourbons,  and 
tbe  King  in  the  leagued  together  in  secret,  by  every 
STmlttu^  means,  le^Ed  or  illegal,  to  effect 
their  overthrow— still  it  is  not  the 
less  apparent  that  the  King  committed  a  signal 
and  fatal  mistake  in  inducing  the  conflict  on  the 
ground  which  he  actually  assumed.  He  took 
his  stand  upon  his  prerogative ;  he  insisted  upon 
his  right  to  choose  his  ministers  without  con- 
trol, as  Charles  L  had  done  upon  his  right  to 
appoint  officers  to  the  militia  without  the  con- 
tforrence  of  Parliament  In  form,  and  accord- 
hiflr  to  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  he  was  en- 
titled to  do  so ;  in  substance  and  reality  he  was 
not  Even  if  there  had  been  no  doubt  on  the 
■abject,  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  dividing  the  Liberal  party, 
by  taking  their  leaders  into  office,  before  peril- 
ing all  upon  the  irrevocable  ifisue  of  the  sword. 
Great  is  often  the  effect  of  such  a  transposition 
upon  the  ideas  of  men.  Power  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thine  when  wielded  by  ourselves,  and  when 
aercisea  over  us  by  others.  Many  who  go  to 
ehurch  to  scoff,  remain  to  pray.  Lven  suppos- 
ing that  the  republican  tendency  of  the  Liberal 
party  was  uncnangeable,  and  that  their  leaders 
would  have  dethroned  the  King  by  acts  of  par- 
liament as  effectually  as  they  did  by  the  erec- 
tion of  barricades^  still  it  was  to  the  last  degree 
unwise  for  Government  to  take  ite  stand  on  a 
doubtful  CTOund,  and  still  more  to  maintain  it 
by  unlawful  means.  Every  thing  in  such  a  con- 
flict depends  on  external  appearances  and  the 
Jlrst  acts ;  the  vast  majority  of  men  are  entirely 
governed  by  them.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  let  the  first  illegal  step  be  taken  by 
your  adversaries.  The  clearest  knowledge  ob- 
tained of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  a  body  of 
*men  to  commit  high  treason,  will  not  justify 
the  arrest  of  their  leaders  before  some  oveH  act 
demonstrating  that  intent  has  been  committed : 
*  party  will  always  deny  illegal  intentions  till 
they  have  been  irrevocably  manifested  by  deeds, 
and  they  will  be  believed  by  all  who  sympa- 
thize With  them  in  opinion,  till  the  contrary 
]8  forced  upon  them  oy  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence. 

Still  more  deserving  of  reprobation  was  the 
10^  conduct  of  the  Polignac  Adininistra- 
Extraordi-  tion  in  the  preparations  which  they 
aary  want  made  to  support  the  Crown  when 
Uon'on'The  *^®  conflict  was  once  engaged.  They 
part  of  the  were  well  aware  that  the  ordon- 
GoYern-  nances  would  provoke  resistance ;  it 
vent.  ^g^  j^Q^  ^  Y^  supposed  that  a  party 

which  had  been  conspiring  for  fifteen  years  to 
overthrow  them  would  abandon  the  contest 
without  a  strii^l^,  especially  when  they  had 
gained  the  immense  advantage  of  beginning  the 
conflict  on  legal  grounds,  and  to  resist  what 
was  in  appearance  at  least  an  invasion  of  the 
constitution.  The  Ministers  had  themselves 
been  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  and  must  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  abide  it^s  issue.  What 
preparations,  then,  had  they  made  to  meet  a 
eonflict  on  which  the  salvation  of  the  dynasty, 
imd  with  it  the  liberty  of  France,  depended,  in 
a  city  which  could  turn  out  a  hundraa  thousand 


combatants,  of  whom  nearly  a  half  were  old 
soldiers  or  national  guards,  who  still  had  their 
arms?  They  had  collected  eleven  thousand 
men,  of  whom  only  one- half  were  Guards^  upon 
whom  reliance  could  be  placed,  eight  guns,  and 
four  rounds  of  grape-ehot  for  each  gun  1  Maga- 
zines of  provisions,  cairiages  for  the  womided, 
stores  of  any  kind,  there  were  none.  Not  a 
loaf  of  breaa  was  to  be  had  by  men  who  had 
been  eighteen  hours  under  arms ;  not  a  drop  of 
water  to  assuage  the  thirst  produced  by  the  sua 
of  the  do^-days,  then  darting  his  rays  with 
unwonted  intensity.  Prince  Polignac,  calm  and 
serene,  not  because  he  had  provided  against 
danger,  but  because  he  shut  his  eyes  to  it,  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  had  forty  thousand  men 
at  his  disposal,  because  there  were  that  number 
quartered  within  a  circuit  of  twenty-five  miles 
round  Paris ;  forgetting  the  rapidity  with  which 
events  succeed  each  other  when  the  eonflict 
once  begins  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  and  that  it 
was  of  little  moment  what  number  of  men  were 
at  Versailles,  St  Cloud,  or  Courbevoie,  if  the 
insurgents  were  in  possession  of  the  Hotel  do 
Ville,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  telegraph.  When 
Marshal  Soult  suppressed  the  insurrection  at 
the  cloister  of  St.  Meri,  in  the  following  year, 
he  assembled  eighty  thousand  men  and  a  nun- 
dred  pieces  of  cannon — a  force  as  great  as  that 
which  fought  at  Austerlitz.  With  truth  did 
Mettemich  say,  when  the  proceedings  at  Paria 
were  reported  to  him,  **  I  would  be  less  alarm« 
ed  if  Polignac  was  more  so."  Talleyrand  was 
well  aware  of  the  vital  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  Tuileries,  on  the  part  of  any  who  would 
retain  the  Government  of  France.  When  in- 
formed, on  the  29th,  that  they  had  been  evacu- 
ated, he  walked  to  the  time-piece  on  the  man- 
tel-piece, and  observing  the  hour,  said,  "Mark 
it  well  for  future  time,  that  to-day,  at  ten 
minutes  past  twelve,  the  elder  branch  i  loi^ 
of  the  Bourbons  ceased  to  reign  in  Blanc,  i. 
France."*  1«5,25». 

Equally  marked  by  incapacity  was  the  con- 
duct of  Government  in  not  at  once,        j^j 
when  the  insurrection  began,  arrest-  Gieat  flralt 
ing  its  known  leaders,  and  all  those  of  Govern- 

who.    flrom    their    position   in    the  >»««*»  no^ 
^,     '  V  •  '^A  I'l    1     ■*  once  ar- 

Chambers  or  in  society,  were  bkely  resting  the 

to  be  at  its  head.  During  ihe  whole  leaders  oT 
time  it  continued,  those  leaders  were  JJ®  Liber- 
in  consultation  at  the  hotel  of  M. 
Lafitte,  without  any  escort;  Louis  Philippe, 
who  supplanted  Charles  X.  on  the  throne,  was 
at  Neuilly,  without  guard  or  protection  of  any 
sort.  A  sotiadron  of  gendarmes  could  have 
arrested  all  who,  when  the  crisis  was  at  its 
height,  either  disposed  of  or  accepted  the  crown. 
Yet  nothing  of  the  kind  was  thought  of  until 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  when  a  warrant  to 
arrest  the  Liberal  leaders  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Marmont,  who  was  persuaded  by 
Arago  not  to  execute  it  Such  infatuation  ap- 
pears almost  inconceivable;  but  its  ruinous 
consequences  are  put  in  the  clearest  light  by 
the  decisive  effects  which,  on  a  similar  crisis^ 
attended  the  opposite  course  pursued  by  Prince 
Louis  Kapoleon.  On  the  night  of  1st  December, 
1852,  on  the  eve  of  his  wup  d^Hai^  the  whole 
chiefs  of  the  Liberal  party  and  two-thirds  of 
the  National  Assembly  in  Paris  were  arrested, 
and  quietly  lodged  in  YincanneS)  or  the  other 
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forts  adjacent  The  consequence  was,  that  next 
day,  when  the  insurrection  oroke  out,  it  speedily 
died  away  from  want  of  leaders ;  and  the  ast<on- 
ished  Parisians,  who  never  fail  to  range  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  success  when  it  is  once  deci»* 
ive,  instead  of  attempting  to  avenge  the  insult  on 
the  majesty  of  the  legislature,  amused  themselves 
with  anecdotes  of  tne  consternation  evinced  by 
some  of  its  members  when  roused  from  their 
slumbers  at  midnight  by  the  gendarmes. 
Notwithstanding,   however,   these   immense 

faults  in  preparation  and  conduct, 
Ruinras  which  sumciently  proved  that  the 
effecu  of  Royalist  Ministry  were  wholly  un- 
the  treach-  equal  to  the  crisis  which  they  them- 
troops  '*"    selves  had  induced,  it  is  more  than 

probable  that^  if  the  troops  had  all 
remained  steady,  and  done  their  duty,  the  in- 
surrection would  have  been  suppressed,  and  the 
monarchy,  and  with  it  the  liberties  of  France, 
preserved.  It  was  the  defection  of  the  troops 
.of  the  line,  who  constituted  the  half  of  the 
whole  disposable  force,  which  ruined  every 
thing.  At  the  decisive  moment,  it  was  the 
treachery  of  the  regiment  of  the  line  stationed 
iii  the  Place  Yenddme,  which,  by  rendering  the 
removal  of  the  battalion  of  Swiss  from  the 
fagade  of  the  Louvre  necessary,  occasioned  the 
loss  of  that  important  post,  and  with  it  the  fall 
of  the  monarchy.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  contest^  during  the 
three  days,  fell  on  the  Royal  Guard,  not  ^ve 
thousand  strong,  which  with  heroic  fidelity  per- 
formed its  duty,  while  the  regiments  of  the  line 
were  worse  than  useless^  because  they  betrayed 
important  posts  confided  to  them,  it  is  evident 
that  the  conflict  might  have  had  a  very  differ- 
ent issue  had  the  whole  garrison  of  Pans,  small 
as  it  was,  remained  faithful  to  its  oaths.  Here, 
as  in  the  commencement  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Spain,  it 
was  the  shameful  defection  of  the  troops  of  the 
line  which  rendered  the  insurrection  in  the  first 
instance  successful,  and  in  the  end  utterly  sub- 
versive of  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  which  its 
disgrace  was  incurred. 
What  has  been  tlie  final  result  to  the  liberties 

of  France,  and  with  them  the  cause 
'^'  of  freedom  throughout  the  whole 
feeu  ofihifl  ^orld,  of  this  desertion  by  the  French 
military  soldiers  of  the  first  of  military  duties^ 
treachery  that  of  fidelity  to  their  King?  Has 
2?  ftSStoS?  ^^  ^^^  ^  confirm  those  liberties,  and 
la  France,    extend  that  fre^om?     Has  it  not^  on 

the  contrary,  been  to  destroy  the  first 
and  check  the  growth  of  the  last!  Historians 
of  all  parties  now  refer  to  the  fifteen  years  of 
the  Restoration  as  the  only  one  in  ^hich  real 
freedom  pi^e vailed  in  France;  in  which  individ- 
ual liberty  was  safe,  public  discussion  unre- 
strained, the  authority  of  the  Crown  tempered 
by  the  weight  of  the  legislature,  general  pros- 
perity estamished  on  the  firyi  basis  of  universal 
securitj.  Is  there  any  one  who  will  refer  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  National  As- 
sembly, or  Louis  Napoleon,  as  exhibiting  similar 
features  I  What  is  to  be  expected  from  the  in- 
surrection of  soldiers — or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  desertion  of  their  duty  in  presence 
of  insurrection — ^but  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  of  the  sword? — and  was  the  fair  super- 
structure of  freedom  ever  erected  on  suck  a 


foundation?  Which  proved  most  difficult  for 
the  Republicans  to  deal  with — Prince  Polignao 
and  his  priests,  or  Marshal  Soult  and  his  cui- 
rassiers f  Who  induced  the  iron  rule  of  the  lost, 
instead  of  the  feeble  administration  of  the  first? 
Who  but  tlie  soldiers  who  forgot  their  oaths 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  and  for- 
ever ruined  the  cause  of  freedom  in  their  conn- 
try  by  establishing  it  on  the  basis  of  treachery 
and  treason  ?  Tliere  was  no  danger  to  liberty 
from  the  ordonnances  of  July,  even  had  they 
been  carried  into  full  execution ;  Polignac  and 
his  feeble  Cabinet  could  never  have  witlistood 
the  united  resistance,  exerted  in  a  legal  channel, 
of  a  whole  nation.  But  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent with  Louis  Philippe  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  were  supported  by  the  bayonets  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  directed  by  the  vigor 
and  capacity  of  the  empire.  A  nation  may 
well  despair  of  freedom  which,  after  half  a 
century  of  conflicts,  in  which  victory  has  al- 
ways remained  to  the  strongest^  finds  itself  in 
presence  of  such  an  armed  multitude. 

In  justice  to  the  soldiers  who  were  guilty  of 
this  disgraceful  tergiversation,  how-        log. 
ever,  it  must  be  o&erved  that  the  Great  eiror 
Government  and  military  authorities  ^^  '**®  °"^^' 
committed  a  signal  mbtake  in  leav-  manderaon 
ing  the  troops  as  they  did,  for  days  this  occa- 
together,   in  presence"  of  the  mob,  *ion. 
without  either  food  to  support  their  strength 
or  action  to  invigorate  their  spirits.     Marshal 
Victor  had  long  ago  pointed  out  the-  danger  of 
such  measures.     "  Soldiers,''  said  he,  in  a  Cabi- 
net Council,  "are  easily  seduced  from  their 
duty,  when  long  kept  in  presence  of  tJie  tnulti- 
ittde  in  a  state  cf  inactivity  ;  when  in  action  or 
movement  the  military  spirit  revives,  and  they 
maybe  fully  relied  on."*    The  Duke 
of  Wellington  evinced  his  thorough  i.^^'Sv*** 
appreciation  of  this  important  truth, 
when  on  the  memorable  10th  April,  1848,  he 
kept  the  powerful  array  of  troops  whioh  he 
had  collected  to  guard  the  avenues  to  the  capi- 
tal entirely  out  of  nght^  but  with  orders  to  turn 
out  and  act  with  the  utmost  vigor  the  moment 
they  were  directed  to  do  so.    The  troops,  during 
the  three  days  that  the  contest  lasted  in  Paris^ 
were  kept  constantly  standing   in  the   open 
street  close  to  the  insolvents,  generally  in  con- 
versation, and  often  provided  witli  food  and  wa- 
ter by  them.     It  was  thus  that  they  heard  the 
words  which  soon  circulated  with  fatal  rapidity 
through  their  ranks:  "The  nation  prom-    a  louIb 
ises  a  marshal'sbaton  to thefirst colonel   Blanc,  i. 
who  joins  the  cause  of  the  people."*       ^^* 

The  treachery  of  the  troops,  however,  which 
beyond  all  question  was  the  imme-  .^ 

diate  cause,  of  the  fall  of  the  mon-  cause  oftbia 
archy,  though  in  some  degree  ow-  in  the  compo- 
ing  to  this  imprudent  disposition,  «tionof  the 
must  in  the  last  resort  be  ascribed  ^'^'^^  *™^- 
to  a  different  and  more  powerful  cause.     It  is 
in  the  composition  of  the  army,  and  especially 
of  the  officers,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  disaster 
is  to  be  found.     Louis  XYIIL  meant  well,  but 
he  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  monarchy 
when  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  regulations^ 
at  the  time  so  popular,  which  provided  for  tho 
progressive  rise  of  the  privates  to  the 
rank  of  officers.'   The  effect  of  this  sys-  ^^^*^®'' 
tern,  coupled  with  the  general  destruo- 
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tion  of  the  class  of  gentry  in  the  country  by  the 
fint  Revolution,  was  that,  as  already  mention- 
ed, the  Minister  at  AVar  assured  Charles  X.  that 
there  were  not  three  huudred  officers  in  the 
whole  army  who  had  1000  francs  (£40)  a  year 
independent  of  their  "pay.'**  The 
ivi^iTeo  S^^^^  majority  of  the  officers  had  orig- 
inally been  privates;  they  still  asso- 
ciated, even  messed  with  them;  were  little  su- 
perior either  in  station  or  circumstances  to  their 
former  comrades,  and  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  their  ideas  and  wishes.  The  class  was  en- 
tirely awanting,  so  well  known  in  Britain,  of 
gentlemen  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the 
landed  aristocracy,  whose  younger  sons  gener- 
ally, from  choice  or  necessity,  entered  the  army 
as  a  profession,  and  who,  when  there,  still  were 
influenced  by  the  feelings  and  guided  by  the 
honorable  habits  of  their  ancestors.  The  French 
army,  until  the  fatal  era  of  the  Revolution,  when 
the  nobility  were  so  largely  imbued  with  the 
liberal  delusions  of  the  times,  and  in  many  cases 
took  the  lead  in  revolt,  was  perfectly  raithful 
through  all  changes  to  their  oaths.  The  uni- 
form steadiness  and  fidelity  of  the  English  army 
to  its  duty  under  all  circumstances,  to  which  un- 
der Providence  our  happy  exemption  from  the 
horrors  of  revolution  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed, 
is  beyond  all  question  the  result  of  its  officers 
behig  drawn  from  a  particular  class  of  men. 
When  that  class  is  changed,  its  fidelity  will  no 
longer  be  beyond  the  risk  of  temptation.  The 
purchase  of  commissions  is  the  great  security  for 
the  continued  fidelity  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
8word,for  it  confines  their  acquisition  to  the  class 
which  is  influenced  by  the  sentiments  of  honor. 
Experience,  on  occasion  of  the  Revolution  of 
110  *^^b')  ^^^  "^^  ^^  y®^  taught  mili- 

Militsry  er-  ^^y  ^^^  ^®  mode  of  combating 
rora  commit-  an  urban  insurrection,  or  enabled 
ted  on  the  oc-  (discipline  and  skill  to  assert  their 
cuion.  superiority  in  street  fighting  and 

the  storming  oi  barricades,  as  it  has  since  done. 
The  force,  too,  at  the  disposal  of  Marmont,  was, 
after  the  defection  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  so 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  defense  of  the  princi- 
pal posts  in  the  capital,  especially  from  the 
small  amount  of  artillery,  that  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  ascribe  any  fault  to  that  gallant  but  ill- 
fated  commander  on  that  account  Napoleon 
with  five  tiiousand  regular  troops  and  fifty  guns 
defended  the  position  of  the  Carrousel  in  1795, 
against  the  assault  of  thirty  thousand  national 
guards;  and  if  Marmont  had  possessed  an  equal 
number  of  guns»  he  would  probably  have  done 
the  same.  But  with  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
four  rounds  of  grape-shot  to  each  gun,  the  thing 
was  impossible.  Still,  without  ascribing  any 
fault  to  him,  it  must  be  observed,  for  the  in- 
struction of  military  men  on  similar  crises  in 
future,  that  with  the  limited  means  at  his  dis- 
posal his  dispositions  were  eminently  hazardous. 
To  send  three  columns  of  troops,  not  mustering 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  combatants  each, 
into  the  heart  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
and  when  fifty  thousand  old  soldiers  or  nation- 
al guards  were  to  be  combated,  was  to  expose 
them  to  certain  destruction.  The  long  columns 
approaching  through  the  narrow  streets  were 
exposed  as  they  advanced  to  an  incessant  droi> 
ping  fire  from  the  houses;  and  when  they  halt- 
ed m  a  square  or  open  place,  every  avenue  to 


it  was  of  course  closed  with  barricades^  and  the 
troops,  isolated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
general-in-chief,  were  besieged  in  the  position 
they  had  won.  Dreadful  loss,  discouragement, 
and  disaster  were  inevitable  under  such  circum- 
stances. What  Marmont  should  have  done  with 
his  little  force  was  what  Napoleon  did  in  1795 
— viz.,  concentrated  all  his  troopa  in  the  Place 
of  the  Carrousel  and  around  the  Tuileries,  and 
not  attempted  ofl'ensive  operations  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
the  adjacent  towns  had  quadrupled  his  tiny  ar- 
ray. 

The  way  of  combating  an  urban  insurrection, 
as  now  ascertained  by  experience,  is 
this:  If  the  general  in  command  has  ^J^  '^ 
only  a  small  and  inadequate  force  at  combating 
his  disposal,  let  him  concentrate  it  in  ^  urban 
the  strongest  position  he  can  ^et,  and  {JJ,"'*^" 
defend  himself  there  till  reiotorce- 
ments  enable  him  to  resume  the  offensive.  When 
he  is  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  he  should  make 
no  attempt  to  storm  the  barricades  at  first,  bat 
advance  with  two  guns  and  a  howitzer  in  front 
toward  the  nearest,  and  fire  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible at  the  barricade  with  rouna  shot,  wnile 
the  howitzer,  with  small  charges  of  powder, 
throws  bombs  over  it  among  the  crowd  behind. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  few  rounds  of  this  sort 
will  shake  the  barricade,  unless  it  is  of  stone  and 
great  strength,  so  as  to  render  it  passable,  and 
dispei*se  its  defenders.  Meanwhile  a  file  of  foot- 
soldiers  should  advance  before  tlie  guns,  on 
each  side  of  the  street,  close  to  the  wall,  with 
orders  to  fire  instantly  into  every  window  from 
which  a  shot  issues.  As  each  of  these  files  can 
only  be  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  windows 
opposite,  or  from  the  barricade,  they  will  sus- 
tain much  less  loss  than  if  they  moved  forward 
in  close  column  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  cx- 

Eosed  to  a  plunging  fire  on  both  sides.  If  the 
arricade  still  holds  out,  a  few  sappers  and  min- 
ers, who  should  be  with  each  of  such  columns, 
or  soldiers  armed  and  equipped  as  such,  should 
be  sent  into  the  houses  adjoining  it^  with  orders 
to  work  their  way  through  the  partitions,  till 
they  come  into  the  rear  of  the  barricade,  when 
a  plunging  fire  from  the  windows  will  speedily 
render  the  position  no  longer  tenable. 

The  great  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration,  dur- 
ing its  later  years,  was  the  influence  Danierona 
which  the  Parti-pretre  had  acquired  influence  of 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  efforts  which  (be  Pnrti- 
they  were  visibly  making  to  acquire  R'^^"^  °"  **J* 
the  direction  of  the  education  of  the  *">"»*"  • 
young,  and  with  it  of  the  entire  country.  This 
influence  was  much  less,  so  far  as  Charles  X. 
was  concerned,  than  was  generally  supposed; 
for  though  strongly  impressed  in  hie  later  years 
with  religious  ideas,  that  monarch  was  far  from 
being  the  slave  of  the  priests,  and  went  into 
their  measures  rather  from  the  belief  that  it  was 
by  them  alone  that*a  counterpoise  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  revolutionary  passions  could  be  ob- 
tained, than  from  a  blind  submission  to  their  au- 
tliority.  But  the  ruin  which  those  measures 
brougnt  on  the  monarchy  affords  a  memorable 
proof  of  the  extreme  danger  of  surrendering  the 
national  councils  to  the  direction  of  such  a  par- 
ty, especially  when  they  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.     Often  highly  estimable  iu 
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private  life,  inyaluable  when  their  labors  are 
oonfined  to  their  proper  sphere,  works  of  relig- 
ion, instructioD,  and  charity,  ecclesiastics  are  in 
general  the  most  dangerous  of  all  councilors  in 
affairs  of  state.  They  are  so,  precisely  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  qualities  which  in  their  own 
spiiere  render  them  so  valuable.  They  regard 
the  furthering  of  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  and 
the  extension  of  their  political  influence,  as  a 
matter  of  conscience — a  sacred  duty,  which  at 
all  hazards  must  be  fulfilled.  Thus  they  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  looking  only  to  the  tendency 
of  measures^  and  disregarding  altogether  all 
considerations  connected  with  their  practica- 
bility, or  the  consequences  which,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  tney  are  calculated  to  have. 
Such  a  disposition  may  be  a  suitable  prepara- 
tion for  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  but  it  is  the 
one  of  all  others  most  calculated  to  cast  tem- 
poral crowns  ta  the  ground ;  and  if  a  monarch, 
in  an  age  of  advancmg  intelligence,  desires  to 
lose  his  throne,  he  can  not  take  any  means  more 
effectually  to  attain  his  object^  than  by  surren- 
dering himself  to  the  direction  of  such  a  party. 

Even,  however,  after  giving  full  weight  to 
113  this  consideration,  there  is  some- 

Stnnge  Vehe-  thin^  very  strange,  and  almost  in- 
menceofthe  explicable,  in  the  viol^it  opposi- 
3IK.h  VkJ?  tio^  which  the  Government  of  the 
RestoratioD  Restoration  experienced  in  France. 
experioDcadin  It  had  given  the  inhabitants  of 
Franca.  ^Ykai  country  the  whole  objects  for 

which  they  contended  in  the  first  Revolution, 
and  which  they  had  so  passionately  endeavored 
to  attain  through  such  oceans  of  blood.  They 
enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  the  great  elements 
of  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience,  universal  and 
unrestrained  discussion  on  public  affairs,  trial 
by  Jury,  representative  institutions;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  race  of  their  ancient  mon- 
archs  had  given  Uiem,  what  they  had  proved 
incapable  of  earning  for  themselves,  internal 
prosperity  and  external  peace.  Such  had  been 
the  blessings  which  these  circumstances  had  in- 
duced, that  they  had  not  only  given  the  people 
unexampled  general  prosperity,  but  entirely  re- 
stored tne  national  finances,  and  all  but  healed 
the  wounds  which,  in  the  chase  of  more  popu- 
lar institutions,  the  nation  had  inflicted  upon 
itself  Writers  of  all  parties  now  concur  in 
these  sentiments ;  they  all  contrast  the  mild  gov- 
ernment and  general  freedom  of  the  Restoration, 
with  the  stormy  dissensions,  corrupt  influences, 
and  iron  i*ule  which  have  alternately  prevailed 
since  its  fall. 

If  the  constituency  was  small,  and  the  fran- 
114,  chise  high,  subsequent  experience 

Though  the  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea 
eonstitutlon  that  either  could  have  been  estab- 
JI?a£?S«The  liBt^ed  on  a  more  popular  basis, 
eountry  could  with  any  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
bear.  freedom.     Universal  suffrage,  by 

an  overwhelming  majority,  placed  the  imperial 
crown,  with  absolute  power,  on  the  head  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
freedom  of  the  press  more  fully  established  than 
it  was  in  a  country  where  it  proved  itself  ade- 
quate to  overturn  a  dynasty ;  and  even  the  few 
extracts  from  the  parliamentary  debates  con- 
tained in  these  pages  will  demonstrate  how 
thoroughly  the  independence  of  the  tribune  was 
established.      Yet  with  all  these  advantages, 


alike  social  and  political,  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended, the  Government  of  the  Restoration,  from 
first  to  lost^  was  the  object  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned and  persevering  nostility  in  France:  the 
leading  members  of  the  Opposition,  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  were  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  con- 
spiracy to  overturn  it  by  all  means,  legal  or  il- 
legal ;  and  though,  in  the  final  struggle,  it  ap- 
peared as  the  ojy^essor,  yet  it  was  so  in  form, 
and  not  in  reality.  The  crown  was  driven  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  a  coup  dHaty  because 
the  parliamentary  opposition  had  brought  mat- 
ters to  such  a  pass  that  the  government  could 
no  longer  be  carried  on  without  an  entire  aban- 
donment of  the  perogative — just  as  the  weaker 
state  is  often  forced  to  be  the  first  to  commence 
hostilities,  from  the  ceaseless  pacific  encroach- 
ments of  the  stronger. 

Without  doubt  this  general  and  long-con- 
tinued hostility  is  in  some  degree  to  115, 
be  ascribed  to  the  disastrous  circum-  Obloquy 
stances  which  ;had  preceded  the  re-  S^T**®" 
turn  of  the  ancient  kings.  Though  i^  ^^ 
the  Bourbons  were  in  no  degree  im-  their  har- 
plicated  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution ,  JjL'JH*''  - 
and,  on  the  contrary,  had  done  their  J^^ie  na- 
utmost  to  avert  them,  yet  they  were  clonal  dis- 
never  able  to  get  over  the  ooloquy  sstere. 
cast  upon  them,  in  common  estimation,  of  hav- 
ing succeeded  to  the  throne  in  consequence  of 
the  greatest  external  calamities  France  had 
ever  Known.  It  was  notorious  that  they  had 
approached  Paris  in  the  rear  of  the  allied  ar- 
mies; that,  but  for  the  overthrow  of  the  na- 
tional arms,  they  would  never  have  ascended 
the  throne.  Indescribable  was  the  misdiief 
which  this  unfortunate  circumstance  did  to 
the  royal  cause.  "Port  hoc  erao  propter  hoc**  is 
a  rule  of  thought  sufficiently  common  with 
mankind  under  any  circumstances;  and  when 
the  events  which  fortune  had  placed  iui  close 
juxtaposition,  were  the  double  capture  of  Paris 
and  the  replacing  of  the  ancient  dynasty  on  the 
throne,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  were  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  cause  and  effect.  In  vain 
dia  the  Royalist  writers  observe  that  the  Boui*- 
bons  were  not  responsible  for  the  wars  of  the 
Empire;  that  they  were  undertaken  by  a  usurp- 
er, m  opposition  to  their  interest  and  against 
their  wul;  that  they  were  not  brought  in  con- 
tact with  them  till  the  defeats  had  been  experi- 
enced, and  then  interfered  only  to  mitigate 
their  effects,  and  obtain  better  terms  for  the 
vanquished  than  they  otherwise  could  have 
gained.  All  this,  how  true  and  just  soever, 
was  as  nothing  in  assuaging  the  soreness  of  the 
public  mind:  the  Count  d'Artois  had  first  ap- 
peared with  Schwartzenberg's  army;  Louis 
aVIIL  had  entered  Paris  the  day  after  Blu- 
cher  and  Wellington;  his  ministers  had  sign- 
ed the  treaties  abandoning  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine — ^and  that  was  enough. 

The  national  disasters  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  however,  might  in       ._ 
the  progress  of  time  have  come  to  bo  Effect  or 
forgotten,  had  the  Government  of  the  the  contin- 
Restoration  been  able  to  continue  the  w»nce  of 
system  of  universal  conquest^  and  of   f  rSJ,^!^ 
making  war  maintain  war,  which  ho 
so  successfully  pursued.   But,  unfortunately  for 
them,  though  fortunately  for  the  world,  this 
had  become  impossible.    The  memory  cf  the 
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double  oaptnre  of  Paris  opomted  as  a  contin- 
ual  restraint,  if  not  upon  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, at  least  on  the  measures  of  Government ; 
the  Germanic  Confederation  stood  ready  with 
four  hundred  thousand  men  to  cheek  any  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  Rhine.  So  far  from  pursu- 
ing schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  the  wisest  and 
most  far-seeing  governments,  after  1815,  were 
employed  with  anxious  schemes  to  avert  a  third 
capture  of  the  capital,  by  surrounding  Paris 
with  a  ffirdle  of  detached  forta  As  much  as 
this  pruaential  awe  was  a  blessing  to  the  other 
states  of  Europe,  by  averting  the  scourge  of 
war,  which  had  so  often  been  let  loose  upon 
them  from  behind  the  iron  frontier  of  France, 
did  it  augment  the  difficulty  of  governing  and 
retaining  in  subjection  its  gallant  and  aspiring 
inhabitants.  For  the  first  time,  for  two  cen- 
turies, the  French  were  kept  in  a  state  of  com- 
pulsory peace.  This  was  not  only  the  utmost 
violence  to  the  warlike  propensities  which  in 
every  age  have  been  their  great  characteristic, 
but  m  an  especial  manner  imposed  a  barrier  to 
the  passions  which  brought  about  and  were 
fostered  by  the  Revolution. 
The  grand  object  and  moving  power  in  that 
convulsion  was  individual  ambi- 
Whlch  ^^^^'    Their  cry  was  not  for  liber- 

chwartcdtlie    ty,  bnt  equality:  their  object  was 
strongest  pas-  not  that  every  man  should  be  left 

I^SmtillS:  i".P?«<f .  to  ^-Joy  the  fruito  of  his 
toil  m  his  own  sphere  of  life,  but 
that  every  man  should  be  elevated  into  a 
sphere  above  that  in  which  he  had  been  bom 
and  bred  Uence  the  animosity  against  the 
aristocracy,  whether  of  rank  or  talent,  by 
which  it  was  characterized  through  all  its 
phases^  and  the  outcry  for  an  equal  division 
of  property,  which  was  Ratified  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary law  of  succession.  Napoleon,  well 
aware  of  the  strength  of  this  passion,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  had  been  fanned  by  the  mar- 
velous glory  won  and  fortunes  made  by  plebe- 
ian ability  during  the  Revolution,  contrived  to 
avoid  the  difficult}-,  and  avert  the  tempest  from 
his  own  head,  by  turning  it  upon  those  of  his 
neighbors;  and  hence  his  constant  affirmation 
that  conquest  was  to  him  the  condition  of  ex- 
istence, and  that  the  moment  he  ceased  to  ad- 
vance he  would  begin  to  decline.  So  great  was 
the  difficulty  of  governing  revolutionary  France 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  war  to  drain  off  tiie 
national  passions^  that  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whetlier  the  vast  genius  and  iron  hand  of  Nar 
poleon  would  have  been  equal  to  the  task. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  shrunk  from  undertaking 
it  To  the  Bourbons,  with  inferior  ability,  and 
without  the  prestige  of  his  name,  was  left  the 
difficult  duty  of  governing  Franco  when  in  a 
state  of  compulsory  peace,  and  coercing  the 
strength  of  the  Revolution  without  any  gratifi- 
cation to  its  passional  It  is  not  surprising  that 
they  failed  in  the  attempt 

Chateaubriand  was  so  well  aware  of  the  dif- 
jjg  ficulty  of  it,  that  he  undertook  the 
Which'was  Spanish  war  mainly  to  avoid  it,  by 
the  reason  reviving  the  passion  for  war  in 
^d^ti^***'  ^^*"^^  ^"^  contemplated  breaking 
to  Spain*  through  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  and 
andAlgiers  establishing  Bourbon  monarchies  in 
vrore  an-  South  America,  to  afford  a  vent  to 
derta  exu     ^.j^^  ardent  desires  of  his  countrymen. 


So  great  was  the  effect  of  the  Duke  d*Angou- 
14me*8  expedition  upon  the  feelinffs  of  the 
French,  that  it  had  well-nigh  established  the. 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the 
throne:  followed  by  the  regainins  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
done  so.  The  expedition  to  Algiers  was  under* 
taken  with  the  same  view ;  and  it  was  to  havd 
been  followed  by  an  attempt  at  a  coalition  of 
the  Continental  powers  against  England,  which 
was  to  have  been  stripped  of  Hanover,  out  of 
which  Holland  and  Prussia  were  to  have  been 
indemnified  for  the  loss  of  Belgium  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  Had  this  project  been 
adopted,  and  proved  successful,  it  is  more  than, 
probable  that  Henry  Y.  would  have  been  on 
the  throne  of  Franco  at  this  moment^  and  all 
its  subsequent  convulsions  would  have  been 
prevented. 

That  such  a  breach  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
would  have  been  a  flagrant  viola-  jjg 
tion  of  national  faith,  and  a  most  Peliticolrea- 
ungrateful  return  for  the  aid  given  sonsonwhicli 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon  durine  these  projecu 
the  war,  is  sufficiently  evident. 
But,  considered  in  reference  to  the  mere  in- 
terests of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  it  must  be  ro- 
pirded  in  a  different  light  It  promised  stabil- 
ity to  that  dynasty,  if  stability  can  ever  be  ao- 
auired  by  acts  obviously  based  on  injustice. 
>efore  we  absolutely  condemn  Chateaubriand 
and  Polignac  for  entertaining  such  projects,  we 
must  recollect  the  situation  m  which  they  were 
placed,  and  the  country  they  had  to  govern, 
when  placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs  after  the 
Revolution.  Passionately  thirsting  for  mili- 
tary glory,  and  looking  back  with  idolatrous 
veneration  to  the  recent  period  when  so  much 
of  it  had  been  acquired,  the  French  suddenly 
found  themselves  stript  of^  and  without  the 
means  of  regaining  it  Universally  desirous  of 
individual  elevation,  the  great  majority  of 
them  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it:  panting  for  wealth,  they  were  without 
commerce;  sighing  for  territorial  distinction, 
they  were  without  land;  colonies  they  had 
next  to  none,  for  they  had  lost  them  all  during 
the  war,  and  regained  few  on  the  peace;  for- 
eign commerce,  domestic  industry,  were  only 
beginning  slowly  to  recover  under  the  tutelary 
arms  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  disasters  of  tho 
Revolution.  The  soil  of  France,  almost  entire- 
ly divided  among  four  millions  of  separate  pro- 
prietors, could  afford  scarce  the  means  of  tha 
most  wretclied  subsistence  to  any  of  its  own- 
ers. Thus  tho  ambition  and  necessities  of  thirty 
millions  of  men  were  thrown  back  upon  the 
Government;  and  even  the  thirty  thousand 
commissions  in  the  army,  and  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  civil  situations  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  in  the  Tuileries,  were  as 
nothing  among  such  a  multitude.  Each  place 
given  away  made  one  ungrateful  and  three  dia- 
contented.  Thus  a  change  of  dynasty  came  to 
be  desired  in  France,  after  the  Restoration  had 
existed  a  few  years,  from  the  same  reason  which 
invariably,  after  a  similar  period,  rendei's  an 
administration  unpopular  in  Great  Britain,  viz., 
the  multitude  of  expectants  who  are  kept  out 
of  place.  And  this  pressure  was  much  more 
strongly  felt  in  France  than  it  has  ever  yet  hoen 
in  Great  Britain,  from  the  want  of  tho  iuvuluo 
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able  veot  which  eztenflive  colonies  and  an  im- 
mense foreign  commerce  have  so  long  afforded 
to  the  ceas^ess  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  country.  France,  with  a  weak  and  dis- 
credited Government^  was  lefty  without  com- 
merce or  colonies,  in  presence  of  the  most  for- 
midable of  all  domestic  foes — a  mass  of  revolu- 
tionary  energy  and  educated  indigence. 

Had  the  aristocracy  survived  m  France,  as 
190.  it  did  in-  England,  the  storms  of  the 
Roinoasef-  Revolution,  it  would  perhaps  have 
^J****"'^  been  possible  for  the  Government  to 
ofihe  aris-  have  withstood  these  difficulties,  be- 
toencyin  cause  the  press,  and  with  it  public 
Wnnee,  opinion,  would  have  been  divided, 
and  then  a  counterpoise  to  the  excesses  of  one 
party  might  have  Deen  found  in  the  determ- 
mation  of  the  other.  But  as  the  aristocracy 
had  to  all  practical  purposes  been  destroyed 
daring  the  Revolution,  and  the  House  of  Peers 
was  little  more  than  an  assembly  of  titled  place- 
men, this  important  element  in  national  stabil- 
ity was  awanting  in  France.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  press  was  on  one  side,  and  hostile  to  the 
Government,  simply  because  the  vast  majority 
of  its  readers  were,  from  the  causes  which  have 
been  mentioned,  leagued  together  for  its  over- 
throw. So  far  from  being  a  preservative  against 
error,  the  journals  had  become  the  greatest 
possible  propagators  of  it,  for  they  incessantly 
re-iechoed  its  delusions,  and  gave  additional 
publicity  to  its  misrepresentations.  Pleading 
in  open  court  is  an  admirable  thing,  if  both 
sides  are  heard ;  but  if  one  side  only  is  allowed 
to  speak,  justice  will  be  better  administered  if 
it  is  left  to  the  charge  of  the  judge.  In  France 
one  side  only  was  allowed  to  speak,  for  there 
was  no  party  to  fee  the.  other  side.  The  Roy- 
alist journals,  though  conducted  with  ereat  en- 
ergy and  ability,  and  often  adorned  by  the 
genius  of  the  greatest  men  in  France,  could,  not 
produce  any  lasting  impression  on  the  nation, 
simply  because  they  had  so  few  readers — ^be- 
cause the  classes  were  so  limited  in  number, 
and  so  impoverished  in  fortune,  whose  interests 
or  feelings  led  them  to  take  in  their  effusions. 
Whoever  will  reflect  on  this  circumstance,  and 
observe  how  entirely  in  Gi*eat  Britain  the  bal- 
ance of  parties  is  preserved  by  that  free  dis- 
eussion  on  all  sides  which  results  from  the  ex- 
istence of  great  and  opposite  nearly  balanced 
parties  in  Uie  state,  will. readily  perceive  what 
important  effects  must  have  resulted  in  France 
from  the  concentration  of  nearly  all  the  argu- 
ment and  all  the  declamation  on  one  side. 

In  these  circumstances  the  only  bond  of  union 
left  which  could  have  united  the 
Genoral  ab-  ^^8?^®^  **^<^  lower  orders  was  that  of 
sanoe  of  the  a  common  Religion,  and  its  precepts 
rartraintof  were  the  only  effective  restraint 
tSiBtowns^  which  could  have  been  imposed  on 
the  national  passions.  But  as  if  every 
thin^  had  conspired  to  render  impossible  the  es- 
tablishment of  freedom  in  Frai\ce,  the  influence 
of  this  mighty  agent  was  not  only  lost  to  its 
cause,  but  turned  over  to  the  other  side.  Rev- 
olutions are  often  the  consequence  of  a  diseased 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  they  occur  at  times 
and  under  circumstances  when  there  are  no 
real  gprievances  either  to  justify  or  explain  them. 
Tlie  malady  in  France  was  mainly  owing,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  intolerant  domination  of 


the  Roman  Catholics;  the  movement  in  1789 
was  more  against  the  altar  than  the  throne. 
Voltaire  was  its  apostle  rather  than  Rousseau. 
Freedom  of  thought,  intellectual  liberty,  the 
birthright  of  man  and  the  chief  spring  of  humAn 
improvement,  was  their  great  aspiration.  So 
strong  was  this  feeling  that  it  survived  all  the 
changes  of  the  Revolution :  the  Jesuits  were  the 
objects  of  antiquated  dread,  when  they  should 
have  been  pernaps  rather  an  object  of  pity; 
and  the  Church  was  regarded  as  the  worst  en- 
emy of  freedom,  even  when,  stript  of  their  prop- 
erty, cast  down  from  their  station,  its  members 
had  become  state  pensioners^  nineteen-tweur 
tieths  of  whom  were  "  passing  rich  on  forty 
pounds  a  year."  By  the  concurrent  voice  of 
all  the  annalists  and  historians  of  the  time,  the 
unpopularity  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  parties  against  him,  which  ultimately 
produced  the  coup  d'etat  of  July,  1880,  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  advances  whicli  the  priests 
made  during  his  reign,  and  the  belief  that  their 
influence  in  secret  ruled  the  determinations  of 
Government.  Incalculable  were  the  effects  of 
this  jealousy  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  this  di- 
vorce of  the  cause  of  order  from  tnat  of  religion. 
"God  and  the  King"  was  no  longer  the  cry  of 
the  French  monarchy;  the  throne  and  the  altar 
were  severed  in  general  thought  The  example 
of  Great  Britain,  where  the  union  of  these  great 
principles  has  in  every  a^e  produced  such  im- 

Sortant  effects  in  upholding  the  cause  of  free- 
om  and  order,  is  swfficient  to  prove  what  must 
have  resulted  from  their  entire  separation  in 
France. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  another  cir- 
cumstance also,  a  consequence  of  the         .rq 
disruption  of  all  moral  principles  at  Number  of 
the  Revolution,  which  had  through-  natural  chil- 
out  the  whole  Restoration  an  import-  **•"«'"  j^  'h® 
ant  effect  in  rendering  the  populace  ^^ 
of  towns  ungovernable  during  pacific  periods, 
and  which,  when  the  conflict  commenced,  oper- 
ated with  decisive  and  fatal  effect  against  the 
Government.    This  was  the  multitude  of  natt&- 
ral  children  who  had  come  to  form  part  of  the 
population  of  the  metropolis,  and  aU  the  other 
great  towns  in  the  country.    From  the  statisti- 
cal tables,  published  by  authority  of  the  French 
government  in  that  magnificent  work,  the  Bla- 
tifti^ue  de  la  France^  it  appears  that  in  them  all 
the  proportion  was  about  two  legitimate  to  one 
illegitimate;  in  other  words,  the  natural  chil- 
dren formed  a  third  oi  the  entire  population.* 


*  Leoitimatb   and  Illkoitimate   Births   in  the 

THESE  PBINCIPAL   CiTIES  IN  FbANCE,   FBOM    1825 


TO 

1831. 

Vaiaa 

Paku. 

Ltoxs. 

BOBDKAUX. 

L«gituiuit«. 

lUegitinuite. 

Lagit. 

lUagit. 

Legit. 

lUagit. 

1625 

10,214 

10,039 

3354 

1065 

2375 

1170 

1826 

10,468 

10,502 

3637 

2022 

2.^63 

1214 

1827 

19,414 

10,392 

3547 

2093 

2508 

1164 

1828 

10,126 

10,475 

3712 

1966 

2520 

1263 

1829 

18,568 

9,053 

3548 

1980 

24^8 

1156 

1830 

18,580 

10,007 

3361 

1630 

2594 

1239 

1831 

19,152 

10,378 

3550 

1940 

2441 

1270 

^Statistiqtte  de  la  l^Vance— Population,  p.  421,  4C0. 

FoundlinKS  over  all  France.  1831  to  1835. .      618,840 
Total  births  in  same  period 4,874,778 

Or  aomewhat  more  than  1  to  8.  It  is  in  the  great  towns 
the  natural  children  are  so  numerous ;  in  the  country  they 
are  comparatively  nre.—Statistique  de  la  France — ^Ad- 
ministration Publiquo,  p.  89,  143,  227. 
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Accordingly,  M.  Dupin  eays  that  "  every  third 
child  you  see  in  the  streets  of  Paris  is  a  bastard." 
In  London  the  proportion  is  one  in  thirty-six — 
the  effect,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  the  immense  mass 
of  promiscuous  concubinage  which  there  pre- 
vails, under  circumstances  where  a  law  of  na- 
ture renders  an  increase  of  the  population  from 
that  source  impossible.  Social  and  political 
writers  have  hitherto  considered  the  state  of 
things  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  index  it  af- 
fords to  the  state  of  public  moralit}' ;  but  the 

1  n««s«  p««.-  example  of  France  proves  that  it 
*  Dupm,  Force  .      ,   *^  , .       ,    ,      ..*r        a.  •  a 

Commcrclalo      IS  &lso  attended  with  most  import- 

de  la  France,  I.  ant  effects  in  a  political  point  of 


372. 


View.' 


Foundlings  and  natural  children  do  not  al- 
123.  ways  remain  children;  they  grow 
Effect  of  this  up  to  be  men  and  women.  When 
in  a  political  they  do  so,  in  what  state  do  they 
point  of  view,  find  themselves!  For  the  most  part 
ignorant  of  their  parents,  and  bred  up  in  infancy 
at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  and 
without  the  education  of  the  parental  roo^  they 
are  at  the  age  of  puberty  thrown  into  society 
without  any  of  tlie  safeguards  which  under 
other  circumstances  afford  a  barrier  against  the 
indulgence  of  the  passions,  whether  political  or 
personal  In  the  female  portion  it  is  easy  to 
fores'ee  the  result:  a  soubrette  speedily  finds 
herself  a  mother,  and  gets  quit  of  her  offspring 
by  depositing  it  in  the  basket  of  the  foundling 
hospital,  in  the  same  way  in  which  she  herself 
had  been  deposited.  But  what  comes  of  the 
boysf  The  answer  is  obvious.  An  "enfant 
trouve  de  Paris"  at  a  certain  age  turns  into  a 
"  gamin  de  Paris,"  just  as  naturally,  and  almost 
as  necessarily,  as  a  chrysalis  after  a  certain 
time  becomes  a  butterfl}'.  Tt  is  impossible  it 
can  be  otherwise.  Without  known  parents  or 
relations,  uneducated  in  infancy,  destitute  of 
property,  incapable  of  succession,  he  is  liberated 
from  all  the  restraints  which  in  the  case  of  other 
men  act  as  a  restraint  on  the  passions.  Pater- 
nity even,  that  powerful  moulder  of  the  feel- 
ings, has  little  effect  on  him ;  the  foundling  hos- 
pital relieves  him  at  once  from  the  burden  and 
affections  of  a  father.  The  effect  of  a  third  of 
the  entire  population  in  great  towns  being  com- 
posed of  persons  of  this  unsteady  and  dangerous 
description  can  not  be  over-estimated,  and  has 
never  yet  received  due  consideration. 

There  were  in  1830  about  a  million  of  per- 
.  .  sons  in  Paris,  and  the  villages  in  its 
II  produced  inamediate  vicinity.  A  third  of  this 
80,000  baa-  number,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty 
tardcom-  thousand  persons,  were  bastards, 
PiSs."  ^  without  either  property,  relations, 
domestic  education,  or  hopes  of  suc- 
cession. A  fourth  of  these,  or  eighty  thousand 
men,  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Here, 
then,  was  constantly  in  Paris  a  mass  of  eighty 
thousand  combatants,  utterly  destitute  of  all 
the  restraints  which  in  the  case  of  other  men 
affect  the  passions,  and  ready  at  any  time  to 
join  in  any  tumult  which  promised  to  overturn 
the  Goveniment»  and  open  to  them  the  agree- 
able prospect  of  immediate  plunder  and  ultimate 
command  of  the  countr3%  Truly  the  sins  of  the 
Revolution  had  come  home  to  roost ;  Paris  had 
become  ungovernable,  from  the  effect  of  the 
very  license  of  manners  which  the  Revolution 
had  introduced.     And  it  was  in  su^u  a  city, 


and  in  presence  of  such  a  force,  that  Prince 
Polignac  tliought  he  was  quite  safe  in  hazard- 
ing a  coup  cPetat  with  eleven  thousand  men, 
one-half  of  whom  could  alone  be  trusted,  ei^ht 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  rounds  of  grape-shot 
to  each  I 

In  truth,  the  evils  arising  from  this  prodi- 
gious accumulation  of  natural  chil-  ' 
dren  in  a  densely-peopled  and  cor-  curious  cir- 
rupted  metropolis  were  so  great,  cumsunco 
that  they  would  have  workeS  out  ^hich  miti- 
their  natural  result  in  overturning  JJJ^^  *"®*® 
a  free,  and  establishing  in  its  stead  '  i  • 
a  despotic  government,  were  it  not  for  a  very 
curious  circumstance,  which  in  a  considerable 
degree  counteracted  their  pernicious  tendency. 
This  was,  that  the  foundlings  were  for  the  most 
part  not  brought  up  at  Paris.  The  directors 
of  the  foundling  hospitals  wisely  sent  the 
greater  number  to  the  country  to  be  nursed; 
and  so  great  was  the  number  of  children  which 
there  required  to  be  provided  for,  that  wet- 
nurses  came  up  to  Pans  from  the  whole  coun- 
try round,  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  miles,  got  the  children 
away  with  them,  and  were  soon  to  be  seen 
walking  on  the  roads  from  Paris  with  the 
little  innocents  on  their  backs,  ^rrived  at 
home,  the  foundling  was  almost  always  care- 
fully tended :  the  allowance  from  the  hospital 
was  sufficiently  lar^e  to  form  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  earnings  of  the  family ;  natural 
affection  soon  came  to  the  aid  of  interested 
motives;  the  little  stranger  was  bred  up  with 
his  foster  brothera  and  sisters;  when  he  grew 
up,  he  sat  at  the  same  board,  played  at  the 
same  games,  attended  the  same  school,  and 
shared  the  same  bed ;  and  so  strong  was  the 
attachment  which  thus  sprung  up  among  the 
playmates,  that  the  recall  of  the  little  strangers 
by  .the  hospital  was  regarded  as  the  most  dread- 
ful misfortune  by  the  whole  family.  So  keenly 
do  the  foster-mothers  feel  the  severance,  that 
they  have. been  seen  running  for  days  together 
beside  the  caravan  which  carried  away  their 
little  ones,  entreating  with  piteous  cries  to  get 
them  back,  and  offering  to  Keep  them  for  no- . 
thing.*  It  is  estimated  that  ten  thousand  chil- 
dren nre  in  this  way  annually  sent  out  of  Paris 
to  be  nursed  in  the  country,  and  out  of  the 
corruption  of  cities  is  poured  a  pure  stream  of 
life  into  the  country.  Yet  is  this  alleviation 
of  the  evil  greater  in  appearance  than  reality; 
for  the  foundlings,  when  they  grow  up,  even 
though  trained  to  rural  labor,  find  they  can 

*  M.  de  J.amartine  made  a  moat  interesting  speech  on 
the  subject  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  SOih  Amf^ 
1838.  **Demandex  a  voire  propre  cceur,  demandex-le  a 
ces  convoia  presque  funebres  ae  cea  enfanta  expatri6a, 
que  nous  rencontrons  par  longuea  files  aur  noa  routes — 
le  fh>nt  pali,  lea  yeux  mouilJ^a,  lea  viaagea  momea,  at  qui 
semblent  interroger  lea  pasaanta  du  regard  et  demander  A 
quel  supplice  on  lea  mene.  Demande«-le  (j'ai  6x6  vinft 
fbis  temoin  moi-m£mo  de  cea  lamentablea  ex^cutioDs)--- 
demandcz-le  d  cet  enfant  quo  votre  gendarmerie  vlenC 
en  I  ever  de  force  i  ^Ite  qui  a  et6  jnaquc-la  aa  mdre,  et  qui 
ae  cramponne  a  la  porta  de  la  cnaumiere,  dont  on  vlent 
Tarracher  pour  jamaia!  Demandez-Ie  &  cea  panvrea 
merea  ^ui  courent  de  chez  ellea  chez  le  Maire,  de  chea  le 
Maire  a  la  prefecture,  pour  fhire  r^voquer  I'ordre  inflex- 
ible :  qui,  ne  pouvant  ae  decider  i  le  voir  partir,  prennent 
Tengagement  de  le  nourrir  gratuitement ;  qui  le  livrent 
quelquefoia  an  eonducteur  du  convoi,  pula,  ae  repentant, 
courent  a  pied  juaqu'a  vingt  on  trente  lieuea  apr^a  lul, 
pour  le  reaemander  et  Ic  rapporter  dana  leura  bras." — 
(Ewons  de  Lamabtinb— TVitone  et  PoUtiquet  i.  140,  ISO. 
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not,  from  the  want  of  considerable  proprieton, 
find  employment  in  the  country ;  they  liare  no 
little  freehold  of  one  or  two  acree,  like  their 
foster  brothers  and  sisters,  whereon  to  exert 
their  hands;  the  destitution  of  their  situation 
at  length  breaks  upon  them,  and  they  in  general 
are  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  crowd  of  cities, 
to  conceal  their  descent  and  procure  subsistence. 
Injustice  to  the  people  of  Paris,  however,  it 
.„  must  be  observed  that  their  distress 
Deehne'ln  ^'^*  toward  the  latter  years  of  the 
the  material  Restoration,  come  to  be  such,  that 
eomlbrts  of  ^  convulsion  of  some  sort  was  almost 
dSi"^  unavoidable.  The  decline  of  the 
material  comforts  of  the  working 
classes,  from  the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  had 
been  incessant,  and  had  now  reached  an  alarm- 
ing height  The  prosperity  which  exbted  was 
confined  entirely  to  the  bourgeois  or  trading 
classes.  Between  1789  and  1840,  the  supply 
of  animal  food  for  the  metropolis  had  not 
materially  increased,  although,  during  the 
same  pei^od,  the  number  of  mhabitants  had 
doubled,  having  advanced  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000;  in  other  words,  the  share  falling,  on 
an  average,  to  each  inhabitant,  had  sunk  to  a 
half  of  its  former  amount*  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  beef,  by  each  inhabitant  of  Paris, 
was  in  1880  little  more  than  hcdf  of  what  it 
was  before  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789: 
in  the  former  period  it  was  24  kilogrammes,  in 
the  latter  it  was  47.  Even  including  the  richest 
rural  districts  of  France,  the  consumption  in 
Paris  of  animal  food  had  sensibly  declined 
during  the  Restoration :  in  1816,  though  a  year 
of  uncommon  distress,  it  was  62  kilogrammes 
per  head;  in  1838  it  was  only  65.f  Compared 
with  the  situation  of  the  working  classes  in  En- 
gland, the  condition  of  those  in  France  is  miser- 
able in  the  extreme.  The  animal  food  consumed 
on  an  average  by  each- Frenchman  is  not  a  third 
of  what  is  eaten  by  an  Englishman:  in  the 
former  country  it  is  20  kilogrammes  in  a  year ; 
in  the  latter,  68.  Eacii  Frenchman  consumes 
on  an  average  sixteen  ounces  of  wheaten  bread 
a  day,  each  Englishman  thirty-ttoo;  the  former 
one  ounce  and  two-thirds  of  meat,  the  latter  six 
1  Moanier  ounces.*  The  difference  would  be 
11.  32,  34,  '  incredible,  were  it  not  substantiated 
^0-  down  to  the  minutest  particulars  by 

the  admirable  statistical  returns  obtained  by 
the  French  government,  and  arranged  witn 
consummate  skill,  in  that  magnificent  work, 
the  StcUistique  de  la  France^  published  at  Paris 

*  Population  and  Consumption  of  Animal  Food  in 
Pabis  durino  the  following  Vears: 


Y««n.       Popahttioo. 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

CalTCl. 

Sheep. 

17b  J 
1812 
1830 
18i0 

524.180 

022,030 

883,558 

1,000,000 

70,000 
7'i,208 
71,634 
71,718 

18,000 

0,929 

10,439 

20,684 

120,000 
70,154 
73,947 
73,113 

350,000 
347,508 
364,875 
437,359 

— Rapport  par  la  Commusion  Rot/ale,  Aug.  31, 1841 ;  and 
MouMiER,  Stat,  de  la  France,  U.  175,  201. 

t  Consumption  of  Animal  Food  in  tkb  Northbbn 

Departmbnts. 


Ycftri. 

Popnlatioii  of  northorn 
DepartiMnt. 

eoDsamod* 

ProportioB 
p«r  hoed. 

1816 
1820 
1833 

1,193,000 
1.184,000 
1,534,783 

74,896,671 
77,03'>,907 
85,630,086 

02.78 
5k' 0 

during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  work 
which  speaks  as  much  for  the  powers  of  ad- 
ministration and  research  possessed  by  the 
French  people,  and  the  public  spirit  of  their 
Government^  as  its  contents  do  as  to  the  wide- 
spread disasters  occasioned  by  the  Revolution. 

It  appears,  at  first  sight,  no  easy  matter  to  ac- 
count for  this  rapid  deterioration  m 
the  condition  of  the  working  class-  Causesof  this 
es  in  France,  and  especially  in  its  miserable 
capital,  when  it  is  recollected  thot  "taic  of  the 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  land-  J^o'W'^cl"^ 
ea  property  of  the  country  was  di- 
vided among  them  during  the  Revolution,  and 
that  since  the  Restoration  the  country  had  been 
constantly  at  peace,  and  its  imports  and  exports 
had  both  increased  nearly  a  half  But  a  little 
consideration  must  be  sufiicient  to  show  that 
this  very  division  of  the  land  was  the  very  thing 
which  had  reduced  the  working  classes,  especial- 
ly in  towns,  to  such  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
great  trade  in  every  country,  as  Adam  Smith 
long  ago  observed,  is  that  between  the  town  and 
the  country;  in  Great  Britain,  even  with  its 
comparatively  narrow  territory  and  gigantic 
commerce,  the  home  trade  is  double  that  of  all 
the  branches  of  foreign  trade  put  together. 
When  the  landed  aristocracy  was  destroyed  in 
France,  the  church  hierarchy  confiscated,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  fundholdere 
swept  away,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
home  market  for  the  industry  of  towns  was  an- 
nihilated. Scarce  any  purcfiasers  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  metropolU,  the  silks  of  Lyons,  or  the 
finer  cotton  gooas  of  Rouen,  were  to  be  found 
but  in  the  employes  of  Government,  the  diplo- 
matic body,  and  strangers  whom  the  splendor 
of  Paris  had  attracted  within  its  walls  I  The 
five  or  six  millions  of  landed  proprietors  among 
whom  the  territory  of  France  had  come  to  be 
divided,  the  majority  of  whom  had  not  five 
pound*  a  year  of  annual  income,  while  only  6684 
had  an  income  above  £400  a  year,  could  not  by 
possibility  furnish  any  market  for  the  luxuries 
or  manufactures  of  the  great  cities.  The  utmost 
which  the  vast  majority  of  them  could  do,  was 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  most  economical 
and  miserable  manner.* 

This  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  division 
of  land  in  France,  the  result  in  the  first  instance 
of  the  confiscation,  and  next  of  the  equal  law 
of  succession  established  at  the  Revolution,  oper- 
ated to  the  prejudice  of  the  industr}*  of  towns 

*  The  separate  properties  contained  in  the  Tax-offloe 
books  in  France  were,  in 

1815  10,083,751 

1826 10,299,093 

1835  10,893,520 

Oat  as  several  properties  in  diflcrent  places  oflen  belong 
to  one  owner,  the  Government  authorities  calculated  la 
1835  that  there  were  5,446,763  separate  landed  proprietors 
in  France.  There  are  43,000,000  hectares  (107,500,000 
acres)  of  cultivable  land  in  France ;  being  about  M)  acres 
on  an  average  to  each  proprietor.  They  are  thus  distrib- 
uted: 
2,602,705  have  on  income  of  50  ftancs,  or  jC2  a  year. 


875,997 
757,126 
309,603 
342,068 
276,615 
170,579 
23,777 
16,598 
6,684 
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2000 
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"        200 
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"        400 
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^Stat.  de  la  France  (Arckivee  Stat.),  2C3,  21^. 


— Statiatiquede  la  France— AgrievHtnn,  p.  170;  MouNlIB 
and  RuBiCHON,  Statistique  de  la  France,  i.  101. 
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in  two  ways.     In  the  firat  place,  it  deprived 
the  artisans  and  producers  of  all 

Way  in  which  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ™^^®  costljr  fabrics  of 
thedtviaion  of  the  vast  market  for  their  produce, 
land  affected  which  they  should,  and,  but  for 
tte  wlllw.*'^  these  confiscaUons,  would  have 
found  in  the  surplus  produce  of  th  e 
labor  of  the  country,  and  in  the  wants  of  its  labor- 
ers. It  was  all  eaten  up  at  home,  and  scarce  auy 
was  left  for  them.  In  the  next  place,  by  ex- 
tinguishing the  class  of  employers  of  rural  la- 
bor in  the  country,  and  vesting  the  land  in  hands 
80  miserably  indigent  that  they  could  hardly 
support  themselveS)  far  less  give  employment  to 
otherS)  it  necessarily  threw  a  crowa  of  laborers 
from  the  country  into  the  sreat  towns  in  quest 
of  employment  How  could  the  8,500,000  pro 
prietors  Laving  from  £2  to  £4  each  a  year  from 
their  properties,  find  money  to  employ  laborers 
on  their  little  patches  of  ground  ?  or  employment 
on  them,  if  they  had  the  money!  The  thing  is 
obviously  out  of  the  question ;  and  so  vast  and 
universal  was  the  effect  of  this  circumstance 
during  the  Restoration,  tliat  it  appears  from  a 
report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1829, 
that  the  average  produce  of  grain  crops  was 
under  two  quarters  an  acre,  there  beinff  32,- 
800,000  acres  under  cereal  crops,  and  their  «n- 
•  tire  produce  60,59*7,000  quarters.*  In  England, 
the  average  produce  of  grain  crops  is  two  quar- 
1  M'Cnlloch'a  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  bushels ;  and  in  Scot- 
British  Em-  land,  with  a  much  inferior  climate 
pire,  1.  476.  andsoil,  three  quarters.*  In  France, 
the  entire  profits  of  cultivation  from  1-24,000,000 
acres  are  £63,000,000  annually,  or  not  quite  ten 
shillings  an  acre;  while  in  England,  during  the 
period  from  1815  to  1881,  32,832,000  acres  un- 
der cultivation  yielded  annually  £45,753,000  of 
rent,  being  about  £1  8s.  an  acre,  besides  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  (probably  12s  more) — ^in  all, 
£2 ;   being  just  four  tdiss  that  yielded  by  a 


similar  space  under  cultivation  in  France  1  And 
so  far  has  this  wretched  system  gone  in  destroy- 
ing the  class  of  respectable  farmers  in  France, 
that  the  great  roiliuiry  monarchy  which  in  1812 
sent  100,000  horses  into  Kussia,  and  in  181 5,  from 
its  own  resources  alone,  produced  the  18,000 
splendid  cavalry  which,  at  Waterloo,  all  but 
replaced   Napoleon  on   the    imperial   throne, 

was,  at  the  close  of  the  Restora-  ,  «.  .  j  i- 
,.*■,,.,..  .  11      *  Stat,  dels 

tion,   obliged  to  tmport  annually  France,  voc« 

from  87,000  to   40,000   horses  to  Agricultnre, 
mount  the  cavalry,  at  an  expense  ®3,  107;  Mou- 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  ^^ji\  no' 
pounds. 'f 

Small  as  is  the  produce  of  the  soil,  under  the 
present  system  of  cultivation  and  divis- 
ion  of  property  in  France,  in  propor-  immense 
tion  to  the  extent  of  arable  lana  in  the  bardens 
country,  the  proportion  of  that  produce  on  the 
which  is  really  enjoyed  by  the  owners  pJJu,J^ 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil  is  still  small- 
er. Such  is  the  weight  of  the  direct  taxes, 
in  that  country  rendered  unavoidable  by  tho 
known  impossibility  of  levying  an  adequate 
revenue  by  the  indirect^  and  such  the  magni- 
tude of  tne  burdens  attaching  to  the  soil  in 
the  shape  of  government  burdens^  interest  of 
mortgages,  expenses  of  conveyances  and  judicial 
sales,  and  law  charges  consequent  on  its  divis- 
ion among  such  a  prodigious  multitude  of  sepa- 
rate proprietors,  tnat  not  a  third  of  the  entire 
produceof  the  land  remains  at  tlie  disposal  of  the 
proprietors.  The  land-tax  is  about  800,000,000 
francs  (£12,000,000)  annually.  The  mortgages 
on  the  land  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
11,000,000,000  francs,  or  £440,000,000;  the  in- 
terest of  which,  with  the  relative  charges,  is 
600,000,000  francs,  or  £24,000,000.  The  law 
expenses  connected  with  the  judicial  sales  and 
transfers  of  landed  property  cost  annually  200,- 
000,000  francs  (£8,000,000)  morcj     Tliis  leaves 


"*  AvEEAOE  Annual  Produce  ok  France  u«  Grain  Crops,  etc.,  and  Areas  on  'which  grown. 


Cereal  Crops. 

PSOOCCB. 

Arbai.                                 1 

HectolitiM. 

Or  Quarten. 

lieetafM. 

Or  Am*. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oata 

69,154,463 
16,444,030 
48,H49,6A3 
97,772,613 
7,610,380 
11,824,914 
132,055 

23,051,484 
5,481,316 

16,277,884 

9,257,534 

2,543,433 

3,941,304 

44,015 

6,546,809 

1,164,632 

3,000,623 

3,573,100 

031.194 

010,420 

4,733 

14,000,000 
3,033,000 
7,514,263 
7,560,000 
1,534,331 
3,342,000 
9,781 

Rye 

Maize 

Meslin 

Spelt 

Total  in  Cereal  crops 

•'        Potatoes 

181,842.079 

96,180,714 

976,321 

60,507,954 

32,060,240 

1,430,122 

13,831,877 
920,089 
651,235 

32,800,000 
2,280,000 
1,564,000 

"        Buckwheat 

Statiatique  d€  la  fVance— Agriculture,  p.  187,  841 ;  and  Mounier,  i.  309-313. 

t  In  ten  years,  ftoiii  1831  to  1840,  there  were  imported  into  France,  346,181  horses — or  annual  STerafe. .  36,104 

Exported^  71,973 — or  annually 7,997 

Cavalry  horses  bought  abroad  in  1831 37,038 

Which  cost  17,808,343,  francs,  or  jC712,000. 
Cavalry  horses  bought  in  1848  87,643 

Which  cost  83,138,353  fVancs,  or,  £920,000. 
—Statistiqtu  de  la  fVonce— Agriculture,  p.  137,  310;  Movnier,  U.  110. 

t  Tho'enormous  taxes  levied  on  suecession  and  transfer  ofland  in  France,  and  the  law  expenses  eonseqoent  on  them 
among  such  an  immense  body  of  small  proprietors,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  bequeathed  to  France  by  the  confisca- 
tions of  the  Revolution.  In  1837  and  1838,  the  number  of  properties  transferred  in  France  by  compulsory  sale  and 
succession,  and  the  sums  realized  by  them  to  the  exehetiuer,  stood  as  folluws : 


Year. 

No.  ofjud. 
Salfl*. 

Prodac*  of  Tax. 

Rucecnions. 

Prodnea  of  Tax. 

1837 
1838 

1,163.626 
1,176,563 

79,348,552  IVancs,  or  i;3,2I4,0()0 
85,622,449          "           3,428,000 

52-2,221 
502,389 

30,764,124  franes,  or  £1.234,000 
32,738,013          "           1,309,000 

—Rapport  du  Mmistre  det  FmaneeSf  1639  ;  Mounibr,  i.  130,  131. 
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only  480,000,000  franca,  or  £10,200,000,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  6,600,000  proprietors  of  Itfnd, 
or  less  than  foub  founds  a  ysajl  jeach  pboprie- 
TOB.  On  this  miserable  pittance  are  to  be  main- 
tained 24,000,000  persons  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil!  In  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  is  so  little  surplus 
produce  left  to  be  employed  in  encouraging  the 
industry  of  the  four  milhons  of  persons  who  in- 
habit tnirty-nine  of  its  principal  towns,  includ- 
ing Paris :  the  only  thing  to  be  wondered  at  is^ 
how  the  rural  inhabitants  can  exist  at  alL     In 

1  Moanier  ^'*®^»  *^®y  could  not  do  so  were  it 
Agrie.  de  la  not  that,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
France,  i.  170,  ryots  of  Ilindostan,  or  the  fellahs 
Sat,^'la  ^' '  of  Eg3pt,neces8ity  had  taught  them 
France  ^^^  means  of  supporting  life  upon 

CA^ic),  370,  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
^^'  subsistence.^* 

Not  only  does  this  ruinous  division  of  land, 
and  consequent  impoverishment  of 
Crowding  of  ^^^  rural  population,  preclude  the 
the  inhabit-  possibility  of  any  improvement  in 
!l?l°??!!?*"  ^^®  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  the 
commencement  of  any  undertakings 
which  require  capital  to  carry  them 
on,  but  it  operates  in  the  most  serious  manner, 
and  with  overwhelming  force,  upon  the  urban 
population.  Unable  to  find  employment  in  the 
country,  the  rural  inhabitants,  wno  have  not 
land  enough  to  maintain  them  and  their  fam- 
ilieS)  are  driven  by  necessity  to  take  refuge  in 
the  great  towns,  where  alone  there  is  any  regu- 
lar provision  established  for  the  poor.  In  the 
rural  districts  there  is  none.  Thus  the  towns, 
and  especially  the  capital,  become  burdened 
with  an  immense  mass  of  needy  persons,  clam- 
orous for  bread,  who  have  permanently  left  the 
country,  and  taken  up  their  abode  there,  in 
search  of  employment,  legal  relief  or  charity. 
This  evil  is  felt,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  old  and  long-civilized  communi- 
ties; but  it  was  experienced  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the 
combination  of  circumstances  which  had  de- 
prived labor  of  its  ordinary  encouragement  in 
the  country,  and  driven  it  into  the  great  towns. 
And  when  there,  the  same  circumstances  de- 
prived it  of  the  employment  which  it  other- 
wise would  have  found  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  nobility  and  wealthy  landed  proprietors; 
for  their  estates  were  all  swept  away,  and  di- 
vided among  a  swarm  of  indigent  peasants, 
who,  so  far  irom  having  any  surplus  produce 
to  expend  on  the  luxuries,  could  barely  find 
the  means  of  existence  in  their  own  habitations. 
Two  other  circumstances,  of  overwhelming 
131.  importance,  contributed  in  a  pow' 
Eflbct  of  the     erful  manner  to  the  same  disastrous 

capital  during  almost  entire  destruction  of  com- 
the  Revolu-  mercial  and  manufacturing  capital 
lion.    ^  i^  France,  from  the  profuse  issue 

of  assignats  during  the  Revolution,  the  confis- 
cation of  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt  at  one 

*  Value  of  lands  transferred  in  France  from  1825  to 
1835: 

By  inheritance    9,317,387,867  fr.,or  jC372,000,000  nearly. 

By  Gift a,145,lW,412      *«         85,800,000 

fiaIe,Toluntary 

and  Judicial..  11,885,700,283      **       475,000,000 
'"TaUenu  du  Mmistrt  des  Finances  (M.  Martin),  1837; 
KoL'.'riSB,  i.  UL 
\  OL.  II.— If 


u 
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blow  in  1Y97,  and  the  long-continued  stoppage 
of  foreign  commerce  from  the  English  blocxade 
during  the  war.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these 
concurring  circumstances,  that  almost  the  whole 
wealth  existing  in  France  in  1789  had  been 
swept  away,  and  the  only  capital  which  ex- 
istea  in  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
bankers,  who  had  made  fortunes  during  the 
terrible  game  of  hazard  of  the  Revolution,  and 
a  great  number  of  tradesmen,  who  had  made 
money  from  the  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment employeif  the  diplomatic  body,  and  the 
affluence  of  strangers  since  the  peace.  The  sec- 
ond circumstance  which  told  with  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  national  industry  was  the  loss 
of  nearly  all  their  colonies,  partly  by  the  in- 
sane emancipation  of  the  negroes^  in  1790,  in 
St  Domingo,  and  partly  from  the  English  con- 
quests during  the  war.  When  it  is  recollected 
tliat  the  colony  of  St  Domingo  was  in  so  flour- 
ishing a  state  in  1789,  that  its  exports  to 
France  were  to  the  value  of  119,000,000  franca^ 
or  £6,000,000  sterling  nearly,  and  its  imports 
189,000,000  francs,  or  £7,667,000;  and  that  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  maintained 
1600  vessels  and  27,000  sailors — ^more  than 
double  the  trade  of  the  whole  West  India  isl- 
ands to  Great  Britain  at  this  time — it  may  bo 
conceived  how  serious  has  been  the  loss  to  the 
mother  country  from  the  train  of  i  oumaa  yUI. 
disasters  whicn  has  deprived  her  112 ;  iiist.  of 
of  this  invaluable  vent  for  its  sur-  Europe,  c.  ii. 
plus  population.^  * 

The  result  of  this  disastrous  combination  of 
circumstances  was  an  excessive,  and  132. 
to  the  poor  most  ruinous,  desrada-  Excessive 
tion  of  situation  in  the  laboring  generalcom- 
classea.  Hxeeuive  eompetition  was  ^^^^^ 
the  grand  characteristic  of  the  pe-  state  or  the 
riod  which  succeeded  the  Revolu-  working 
tion.  It  pervaded  all  classes,  pen-  <**■■**'• 
etrated  aU  ranks^  affeeted  all  situations.  '  In 
the  more  elevated  in  station  or  affluent  in  cir- 
cumstances, it  appeared  in  an  unbounded  and 
insatiable  thirst  for  Government  employments; 
in  the  burgher  class,  in  an  incessant  struggle 
for  business;  in  the  working,  in  a  terrific  strifo 
for  employment  In  all  it  was  produced  by 
one  cause,  perfectly  sufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  ^nd  of  universal  application — 
viz.,  absolute  inability  to  procure  a  livelihood 
in  any  other  way.  The  middle  and  working 
classes  had  cast  aown  the  barriers  which  here- 
tofore had  guarded  with  unjust  and  jealous  caro 
the  exclusive  domain  of  Uie  aristocracy;  the 
portals  were  thrown  open  to  all,  but  the  mul- 
titude which  rushed  in  at  the  vacant  entrance 
encountered  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  the  strug- 
gle with  each  other.  Multitudes  were  pressed 
to  death  or  trodden  under  foot  in  the  strife  at 
the  doorway;  those  whose  robust  frames  en- 
abled them  to  make  good  their  entrance,  found 
themselves,  when  they  had  got  in,  squeezed  and 
jostled  by  a  clamorous  crowd  in  as  needy  cir- 
cumstances as  themselves.  There  was  not  a 
single  trade,  profession,  or  employment  which 
was  not  choked  by  multitudes  threefold  great- 
er than  could  be  provided  for.  To  such  a  len^h 
did  this  go  in  beating  down  the  wages  of  labor 
and  degrading  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  that  the  earnings  of  workmen  in  Paris 
were  not  half  Kyi  those  enjoyed  during  the  same 
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period  in  London,  eyen  when  the  difference  | 
in  the  price  of  provisions  was  taken  into  ac- 
count;  and  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
ilh  90*w^*'  inhabitants  of  Paris  died  in  pub- 
lic hospitals.'* 
The  canses  which  hare  been  mentioned  arose 
J33  from  such  deep-rooted  sources  of 

Want  of  any  re-  c'^il*  and  were  so  obviously  the 
presentation  of  consequence  and  punishment  of 
^^^^  t^Q  Bins  of  the  first  Revolution, 
that  it  is  probable  that  no  legis- 
lative measures  of  any  sort  could  have  afford- 
ed the  nation  any  sensible  relief  But  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this  there  was  a  peculiar  evil,  felt 
with  acute  suffering  by  the  working  classes: 
they  had  not  even  the  comfort  of  complaining. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties^ as  fixed  at  the  Restoration  and  by  the 
coup  €Petat,  6th  September,  1816,  with  the  cor- 
dial concurrence  of  the  Liberal  party  over  all 
France,  the  vxyrhing  eUuses  were  entirely  shut  out 
of  the  representation.  As  the  franchise  was  con- 
fined to  those  pa3*ing  800  francs  (£12)  of  direct 
taxes,  equivalent  to  about  £20  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, it  was  of  course  confined  to  the  wealthier 
classes;  and  as  the  landed  aristocracy  was  al- 
most entirely  destroyed,  those  wealthier  classes 
were  to  be  lound  only  in  the  butcher  or  trad- 
ing part  of  the  community,  or  the  persons  in 
the  employment  of  Government.  The  hour- 
geoisie,  accordingly,  was  alone  represented,  and 
they  were  under  a  hundred  thousand  in  num- 
ber, while  the  immense  mass  of  the  working 
class,  who  numbered  above  thirty  millions,  were 
wholly  unrepresented.  The  Lioeral  press,  be- 
ing entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  bui^her 
class,  in  wnom  power  was  substantially  vested, 
afforded  no  vent  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Pro- 
let€nreSf  whatever  it  did  to  the  discontent  of  the 
shopkeepers ;  and  thus  society  was  in  the  most 

Esrilous  of  all  states — ^with  the  passions  of  a 
evolution  still  burning,  the  forms  of  represen- 
tation in  existence,  but  the  reality  of  class  gov- 
ernment established. 

*  In  Paris,  In  1841,  there  were  105,067  persons  admitted 
into  tbe  public  boapitals,  of  whom  15,5b3  died  there.  The 
total  deaths  in  the  metropolis  in  that  year  were  24,524,  bo 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  were  in  public  hospi- 
tals.— Statistique  de  la  France  [Administratioti  Piiblique)^ 
8S7. 

«« Que  de  desastres !  Les  gros  eapitaox  donnant  la  vic- 
toire  dajia  les  guerrea  industrielles,  comme  lea  groa  batail- 
looa  dans  d'auires  guerrea,  et  le  Laissez-Faire  aboutis- 
■ant,  de  la  aorte,  au  plus  odieax  monopole ;  lea  grandes 
exploitatloDs  ruinant  lea  petites ;  le  commerce  en  grand 
ruinaot  le  petit ;  I'usure  a'emparant  peu  a  peu  du  sol ;  la 
Jeodalite  modeme  pire  que  Vancienne ;  la  propri6td  fbn- 
cldre  grev^e  de  plus  d*un  milliard,  les  artisans  qui  s'ap- 
partiennent  fUaant  place  aux  ouvrlera  qui  ne  s^appartien- 
nant  pas:  lea  capitaux  a'cngouH^ant  sous  Timpulsion 
(Tune  sTldite  bonteuse :  tons  Tea  int^rets  arm6a  les  una 
eoDtre  les  autrea,  lea  propri6taire8  des  vignes  contre  lea 
proprietairea  dea  boia,  lea  fabricanta  de  sucre  de  betleravea 
centre  lea  colonies ;  lea  proTincea  du  Midi  contre  cellea 
do  Nord,  Bordeaux  contre  Paris:  ici,  dea  marches  qui 
•'engorgent,  deseapoir  du  capitaliste ;  la,  dea  ateliers  qui 

ferment,  d^aeapoir  de  I'ouvrier ;  le  prol^taire  valet  d'un 


pauvre 

prostituer  A  seize  ans  i>onr  vivre,  el  le  flla  du  pauvre  r6 
doit  &  reapirer,  A  sept  ana,  Tair  empeste  dea  filaturea 
poor,  ajouter  au  aalaire  de  la  famille :  le  lit  du  joumalier, 
Impr^Toyant  par  lamisdre,  korriblementjecond,  et  le  pro- 
Mtoriat  mena^ant  le  royaume  d'une  inondation  de  mendl- 
•ats.  Voila  quel  tableau  pr^sentait  alora  la  aoci^t^."— 
Louis  Blanc,  Dix  Ans  de  Louis  Philippe,  Ul.  00,  91.  A 
picture  of  the  effects  of  reTolutioDi  by  one  of  its  most 
anient  supporters. 


When  so  many  cauBCS  tending  to  prodnca  a 
disruption  in  society  were  in  oper-  ^^ 
ation,  and  so  many  treacheries  un-  Were  the  or- 
dermined  the  G  ovemment,the  merit  donnancea  fl- 
or  demerit  of  the  final  act  by  which  **^ ' 
the  collision  was  induced  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  Sooner  or  later,  and  prob- 
ably ere  long,  it  must  have  come  on.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  Poltgnac  Cabinet 
acted  most  unwisely  in  making  themselves  even 
the  aggressors  on  tne  public  liberties,  and  still 
more  imprudently  in  aoing  so  with  but  inade- 
quate preparations  for  a  contest  But  if  the 
question  be  put,  whether  the  ordonnanceswere 
absolutely  iuegnl,  and  justified  the  resistance 
they  experienced  ?  a  very  different  opinion  must 
be  formed.  According  to  our  ideas  m  England, 
where  any  invasion  of  established  law,  except 
by  the  act  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, is  illegal,  they  unquestionably  were  a 
breach  of  the  constitution.  But  that  was  not 
the  constitution  of  France,  eitlier  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  charter  or  the  interpretation 

Eut  upon  it  by  tlie  united  voice  of  tne  whole 
iberal  party  in  France.  The  14th  article  of 
that  deed  expressly  recognized  an  overruling 
power  to  alter  tlie  constitution  as  residing  in 
the  sovereign,  to  be  exercised  when  the  safety 
of  the  state  imperatively  required  it.  Thence- 
forward it  was  only  a  question  of  circumstances 
whether  the  existing  state  of  affairs  called  for 
or  warranted  the  exercise  of  that  dictatorial 
power;  and  it  had  repeatedly  been  exercised, 
under  circumstances  less  critical  than  those  in 
which  Charles  X.  was  at  last  placed,  not  only 
without  any  opposition  from,  but  with  the  cor- 
dial and  loud  approbation  of,  the  whole  Liberal 
parW  in  France. 

W  hen  Napoleon  fell,  after  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  a  new  legislature  required  to  be 
convoked,  the  deputies  existing  when  previous  in- 
he  landed  at  Cannes  were  not  sum-  stances  of 
moned,  but  a  royal  ordonnance  was  royal  ordon- 
issued  on  13th  July  establishing  the  ;j"eaJd"ti. 
representation  on  an  entirely  new 
basis  ;^  and  on  that  footing  the  Chamber  assem- 
bled, and  all  the  subsequent  acts  were 
rested.     On  6th  September,   1816,  a  ^j  "%\** 
royal  ordonnance  was  again  issued, 
establishing  the  representation  in  many  respects 
on  a  basis  so  essentially  different  that  it  at  once 
altered  the  character  of  the  legislation,  and 
brought  the  Liberal  party  at  length  into  a  ma- 
jority, and  changed  all  the  subsequent  meas- 
ures of  Government*    When  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Peers  condemned  this  ijify^sa.* 
^reat  innovation,  the  Executive  again 
interposed,  and  by  the  creation  of  sixty-three 
peers  gave  the  Liberals  the  same  majority  in 
the  Upper  House  which  the  previous  cvup  a  Hat 
had  given  them  in  the  Commons.*  All 
these  stretches  of  the  Executive,  being  Ji^Pjj  ** 
in  favor  of  the  Liberal  party,  were  not      * 
only  nowise  opposed,  but  lauded  to  the  skies,  by 
their  leaders  both  in  the  legislature  and  the  press, 
OS  not  only  dictated  by  consummate  wisdom, 
but  entirely  constitutional    "When  the  reaction 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  Spanish  War, 
and  a  new  coup  detai  on  the  Royalist  side  was 
deemed  necessary  in  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was 
effected  by  the  royal  ordonnance  of  1827,  which 
created  seventy-six  new  peers ;  and  though  tlUft 
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stretoh  was  condemned  as  unwise,  it  was  never 
stigmatized  as  unconstitutional  by  the  Liberal 

party.*  When  the  undefined  powers 
x^'^Jet   vested  in  the  Ci-own  by  the  14th  article 

of  the  Charter  had  been  thus  explained 
and  understood  by  the  subsequent  practice  of 
all  parties^  and  especially  the  Liberal,  on  so 
many  occasions,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
ordonnances  which  induced  no  greater  change 
than  the  pi^eoeding  ones  had  done  were  illegal 
They  migut  well  be  condemned  by  the  Liberals 
as  unwise  and  inexpedient;  but  their  own  pre- 
vious conduct  had  shut  them  out  from  the  plea 
that  they  were  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 
Coupt  ditat,  how  violent  soever,  have  in  truth, 
ever  since  the  Revolution,  been  part  of  all 
French  constitutions.  The  14th  article  of  the 
Charter  only  reco^ized  a  dictatorial  power  in 
the  sovereign,  which  previous  as  well  as  subse* 
quent  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispens- 
able. 
It  had  become  so,  in  consequence  of  the  mag- 

nitude  of  the  changes  effected  and  sins 
]lf^^Qg  committed  during  Uie  first  Revolution, 
why  coups  This  is  the  essential  point  of  distinc- 
d'itat  are  tiou  between  the  English  and  French 
ta^rwM.  Revolutions,  and  the  cause  of  the  great 

difference  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  two  countries.  Both  the  Great  Rebellion 
and  the  change  of  dynasty  in  1688  passed  over 
England  without  any  material  change  in  the 
distribution  of  property,  the  representation  of 
the  people^  or  the  balance  of  power  in  the  state. 
The  last  convulsion,  so  far  from  being  of  a  re- 
publican, was  decidedly  of  an  aristocratic  char- 
acter: it  fixed  the  Government  upon  a  firmer 
basis — that  of  landed  andmoneyed  wealth  united 
— ^than  it  had  ever  before  rested  upon;  it  re- 
vealed, by  the  family  it  placed  on  the  throne, 
and  the  party  it  seated  for  seventy  years  in 
power,  the  secret  of  constitutional  government, 
which  is  to  sway  the  legislature  by  influence, 
not  brave  it  by  prerogative^  In  Finance,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  was  rendered  impossible,  be- 
cause the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  on  the 
material  interests,  and  of  the  church  on  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  country,  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  Revolution.  The  third  ele- 
ment ia  oonstitational  monarchy-^that  of  land- 


ed property  collected  round  the  throne,  and 
identified  with  its  interests — was  awanting; 
what  little  power  was  left  to  it,  was  all  thrown 
on  the  other  side,  llie  only  influences  left  in 
the  state  were  those  of  the  Executive  and  the 
bourgeoisiet  and  between  them,  accordingly,  the 
contest  exclusively  lay;  the  cultivators,  cast 
down  to  the  rank  of  the  fellahs  of  Egypt  or  the 
ryots  of  Hindostan,  were  of  no  weight  in  the 
political  system.  There  being  thus  only  two 
powers  in  the  state,  politics  were  reduced  to  a 
perpetual  struggle  between  them ;  and  when  it 
Decaroe  very  violent,  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment was  brought  to  a  dead  lock,  and  a  cmm 
(Tetat  became  indispensable.  It  will  appear  in 
the  sequel  whether  this  observation  does  not 
afford  the  key  to  the  whole  history  of  France 
since  the  Revolution.  "The  French  Revolu- 
tion," said  Napoleon,  **  has  proposed  a  problem 
as  insoluble  as  the  direction  of  balloons. 

lU-judffed  at  first,  ill-advised  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  convulsion,  weak  and  ir-  137, 
resolute  toward  its  close,  the  conduct  Conduct  of 
of  Charles  X.  was  dignified  and  mag-  **  ^^"I- 
nanimouB  when  the  crisis  was  over,  and  Provi- 
dence, as  it  appeared  to  him,  had  cast  him  down 
from  the  throne  as  a  punishment  for  his  singi 
In  this  respect  he  was  as  superior  to  Napoleon 
in  adversity,  as  he  had  been  inferior  to  him  in 
prosperity  and  in  the  previous  conduct  of  the 
struggle.  There  was  no  fretting  against  the 
stroke  of  fate,  no  repining  against  destiny  when 
its  decree  was  once  irrevocably  pronounced. 
No  longing  after  past  greatness,  no  womanish 
anxiety  for  the  retention  of  title  when  the  re- 
ality of  power  was  gone,  disgraced  the  last 
days  of  the  fallen  monarch.  In  silence  and 
meekness  he  bowed  to  the  stroke  of  fate;  mag- 
nanimously, but  yet  simply,  he  descended  from 
the  throne  of  his  fathers.  The  discrowned  heir 
of  a  lone  line  of  kings  stands  forth  at  Holy- 
rood  in  bright  contrast  to  the  dethroned  sol- 
dier of  fortune  at  St  Helena — a  memorable 
proof  of  the  eternal  truth,  that  it  is  in  the 
neart  that  the  real  issues  of  life  are  to  be  found, 
and  that  the  highest  intellectual  gifts  fail  ia 
inspiring  that  equanimity  in  adversity  which 
religion  confers  upon  the  humblest  of  her  vote- 
ries. 
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CHAPTER  XVra. 


UTSRATUBB    OF  VHANCE    DURING   AKD   AFTER  THE  SBBTORATION. 


Ip  the  literature  of  England  after  the  "war  gave 
proof  of  the  animatinff  influence  of 

Gret  edict     «•«  «»»»«•*  «  drawing^forth  the  i..- 

of  the  Revo-   tional  talent,  and  giving  a  more  lofty 

lutionon         and  dignified  tone  to  the  national 

the  litcratOTB  thought,  the  same  effect  was  con- 
of  France.  .    °     '.  ..„  *    ,, 

spicuous  in  a  still  more  remaricable 

degree  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The  literature 
of  France  durine  the  Restoration  presents  one 
of  the  most  briUiant  epochs  of  which  modern 
Europe  can  boast — certainly  inferior  to  none 
which  have  adorned  the  annals  of  that  cele- 
brated country.  If  it  was  less  measured  than 
that  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  more  varied ;  if  it 
exhibited  less  of  the  rules  of  art,  it  had  more  of 
the  originality  of  nature.  Tlie  dreadful  trage- 
dies with  which  the  period  commenced,  the  un- 
paralleled clones  by  which  thejr  were  followed, 
the  moumml  catastrophe  in  which  they  termin- 
ated, had  roused  every  feeling  of  the  human 
heart,  and  called  forth  every  power  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  principles  orcoroposition,  the 
maxims  of  taste,  the  rules  of  art,  which  had  been 
all-powerful  in  a  former  period,  were  at  once 
broKen  through  by  the  wail  of  nature.  Her 
passions^  roused  to  the  very  highest  pitch,  ab- 
solutely required  vent ;  they  burst  through  the 
conventional  restraints  of  ancient  days  with  the 
force  of  a  deluge.  Then  was  seen  how  strongly 
both  the  thought  and  composition  of  a  country 
are  impressed  by  the  events  which  have  agitated 
it,  and  how  indelible  were  the  traces  which  the 
debacle  which  had  passed  over  the  world  had 
left  in  the  human  mind. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  new  school  of 
J  French  literature  was  mingled  Reac- 
Itadlstin-  tion  and  Romance.  The  experience 
|ulBbing  they  had  had,  the  sufferings  they  had 
Aatures.  undergone,  hod  taught  them  the  for- 
mer; the  thirst  for  excitement^  the  hcsoin  of 
strong  emotions,  had  rendered  necessary  the 
latter.  The  days  had  cone  post  when  the  the- 
atre was  to  resound  only  with  the  pompous  el- 
oquence of  Corneille,  the  refined  tenderness  of 
Racine;  they  were  equally  over  when  history 
could  find  vent  in  the  sonorous  periods  of  M. 
Fontanes,  or  the  graceful  flatteries  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  visions  of  Rousseau  had  expired,  at 
least  in  all  thoughtful  minds,  with  the  olood  of 
Robespierre ;  the  dreams  of  Sidyes  with  the  des- 
potism of  Napoleon.  The  universal  suffering 
which  had  been  undergone  had  produced  a  um- 
Tersal  reaction  against  the  political  measures,  a 
general  distrust  in  thoughtful  minds  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution.  A  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry in  time  had  given  centuries  of  experience ; 
and  the  great  moral  lesson  was  not  lost  upon 
the  gifted  spirits  of  that  eminently  intellectual 
people,  llie  multitude  in  town?,  indeed,  still 
blindly  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,^ and  execrated  its  sufferines  without  abjur- 
ing its  principles ;  but  the  thinking  few,  who 
went  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  and  sought 


in  delusion  in  thought  the  remote  but  certain 
cause  of  disaster  in  event,  came  to  discover  the 
sources  of  present  suffering  in  the  errors  of  for- 
mer opinion.  Tlie  passion  for  innovation  had 
worn  itself  out;  it  had  led  to  its  natural  results 
in  an  immense  augmentation  of  human  suffer- 
ing, and  produced  a  reaction  as  violent,  in  con- 
sequence, as  the  former  enthusiasm  in  its  favor. 
The  love  of  novelty  in  men  of  original  thought 
was  succeeded  by  its  direct  opposite,  the  rever^ 
ence  for  antiquity ;  and  in  the  highest  class  of 
minds  the  study  of  the  olden  time  came  to  su- 
persede the  reveries  of  a  dreamy  futurit}'.  The 
ancient  faith  and  the  ancient  times  resumed  their 
sway  over  the  leaders  of  thought;  and  while 
Chateaubriand  portrayed  to  an  admiring  world 
the  genius  and  beauties  of  Christianity,  Guizot 
in  a  philosophic  spirit  traced  its  historical  bless- 
ings; and  tne  two  Thierrys  investigated,  with 
antiquarian  learning  and  critical  acuteness,  the 
most  important  epochs  in  the  dark  ages. 

But  it  was  not  unmixed  good  which  resulted 
from  this  reaction;  the  usual  pro- 


3. 


an- 


portion  of  good  and  evil,  of  truth  violent .. 
and  falsehood,  appeared  in  the  min-  taKoninn' 
gled  streams  of  visionary  ideas  and  between 
experienced  knowledge  which  flow-  '>»«  opp<»*t» 
ed  forth  on  the  unlocking  of  the 
fountains  of  thought.  The  dreams  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary school,  the  prospects  of  social  amel- 
ioration which  they  had  presented,  were  too 
flattering  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  too 
charming  to  all  inexperienced  minds,  to  be  re- 
linquished without  a  struggle  as  violent  in  the 
realms  of  thought  as  had  taken  place  in  the 
tented  field.  Hence  there  arose  opposite  schools 
at  this  period  in  France,  each  of  wnich  was  head- 
ed by  leaders  of  the  highest  abilities,  and  whose 
works  have  taken  a  lasting  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  their  country  and  of^Europe.  The  one 
supported  the  ancient  faith  and  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions, the  other  the  modem  ideas  and  the 
modern  speculations.  The  former  at  this  peri- 
od, indeed,  numbered  all  the  greatest  men  m  its 
ranks ;  and  its  doctrines  were  too  strongly  sup- 
ported by  recent  experience  to  admit  of  their  be- 
ing rejected  by  many  who  had  min<)s  capable  of 
discrimination  or  reflection.  But  no  one  need  be 
told  that  the  great  majority  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  nor  is 
it  less  certain  that  the  bulk  of  those  who  read  in 
every  period  are  regulated  in  their  opinions,  not 
by  the  great  of  their  own,  but  the  great  of  the 
preceding  age.  It  takes  a  generation  or  two  for 
the  light  of  new  ideas  to  flow  down  from  the  ele- 
vated summits  where  it  first  strikes,  to  the  plains 
and  valleys  below.  Hence  the  wide  gulf  between 
the  principles  of  the  two  great  schools  into  which 
France  was  divided  on  the  termination  of  the 
Revolution,  and  a  degree  of  antagonipm  between 
the  opinions  of  the  urban  masses  and  the  ideas 
of  the  highest  class  of  writers,  fraught  with  mel- 
ancholy presages  for  future  times. 
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But  while  there  was  this  wide  difference  bc- 
tweeQ  opinions  on  political  or  phi- 


4. 


Character  of  losophio  subjects  in  France  in  the 
iheromanUe  lighter  branches  of  literature,  no 
"^  °° '  such   struggle   was   visible.      The 

classical  school  was  at  once  and  universaljy 
superseded  by  ilie  romantic.  On  tlie  theatre, 
in  poetry  and  romance,  the  same  change  was 
conspicuous.  Tlie  stately  verses  of  Corneille, 
indeed,  were  still  the  subject  of  general  admira- 
tion ;  the  exquisite  pathos  of  Kacine  was  felt 
as  charming  as  in  the  days  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque.  But  no  more  Comeilles  or  Racines  ap- 
peared. The  necessity  of  event,  the  thirst  for 
excitement,  the  passion  for  tragio  incident, 
swept  over  the  world  with  the  force  of  a  del- 
uge. It  invaded  and  speedily  overwhelmed 
every  department  of  literature,  every  branch 
of  thought,  every  class  of  society.  Not  only 
no  one  withstood,  but  no  one  attempted  to 
withstand  it.  The  strongest  supporters,  the 
most  devoted  adherents  of  the  ancient  ideas, 
adopted  the  new  B3'6tem  in  composition  even 
more  readily,  and  with  more  effect,  than  their 
opponents:  it  was  their  boast  that  they  woiild 
combat  their  enemies  with  their  own  weapons 
— wound  them  by  a  shaft  out  of  their  own 
wing.  Hence  the  communication  of  a  new  and 
as  yet  unknown  charm  to  compositions  intend- 
ed to  stem  the  progress  of  innovation.  The  old 
thoughts  were  clothed  in  new  language;  the 
old  doctrines  arrayed  in  modern  garb;  the 
truths  of  reason  decked  with  the  charms  of 
imagination.  Instead  of  resting  only  on  the 
precepts  of  the  schools,  the  traditions  of  the 
Church,  the  modern  writers  borrowed  the  aid 
in  supporting  them  of  all  that  could  attract  the 
fancy  or  warm  the  heart  Abundance  of  ma- 
terials were  at  band  to  awaken  these  emotions 
in  the  romantic  incidents  and  picturesque  man- 
ners of  tlie  olden  time,  and  the  chivalrous  feel- 
ings which,  despite  all  attempts  to  extirpate 
them,  still  lingered  in  every  noble  heart  in 
modern  Europe.  So  skillful  was  the  use  made 
of  these  auxiliaries,  so  vast  the  aid  which  the 
ancient  doctrines  received  from  modern  genius, 
that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  they  never  have 
been  so  powerfully  supported ;  and  whoever 
wishes  to  have  his  conservative  principles  aided 
by  all  the  charms  of  imagination,  will  do  well 
to  devote  his  days  and  his  nights  to  the  great 
authors  who  have  risen  out  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

But  in  works  addressed  to  the  ixmigination 

merely,  and  intended  to  amuse  or 

Perniciou*    excite  the  ^reat  body  of  readers,  the 

character  of  pernicious  influence  of  the  overturn- 

their  works  mg  of  all  principle  by  the  Revolu- 

Son™***"*'  **^°»  ^^^  ^^  incessant  craving  for 
excitement  which  its  catastrophe  had 
produced,  was  painfully  conspicuous.  There  no 
reaction  was  to  be  seen  against  evil;  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  unreserved  obedience  to  its 
dictates  was  evident  The  writers  who  strove 
to  amuse  or  interest  the  public,  whether  in 
novels,  the  romance,  or  the  drama,  soon  gave 
token  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  readers  which  the  Revolution  had 
produced,  and  the  necessity  under  which  every 
author  who  aspired  to  be  popular,  or  desired 
to  make  his  labors  profitable,  lay,  of  bending 
to  the  prevailing  tastes,  and  pandering  to  the 


too  general  depravity.  Not  merely  were  the 
ideas  and  the  incidents  romantic,  but  they  were 
too  often  flagitious :  if  one  chapter  interested 
the  imagination,  and  another  moved  the  hearty 
it  too  often  happened  that  a  third  was  calcu- 
lated to  inflame  the  senses  or  excite  the  passions. 
So  general  has  this  pernicious  and  too  seductive 
style  become,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
grand  characteristic  of  the  modern  school  of 
French  romance;  which,  if  it  contains  more 
knowledge,  and  embraces  a  far  wider  field,  and 
is  written  with  much  greater  ability  than  that 
which  preceded,  and  in  part  occasioned,  the 
Revolution,  is  only  on  that  account  the  more 
dangerous^  and  the  more  calculated  to  corrupt 
and  degrade  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
But  if  this  is  true  of  nearly  the  entire  school 
of  modem  French  novels,   what  g. 

shall  be  said  of  its  drama,  or  the  Corrupt  char> 
numerous  pieces  which  have  ap-  J*^*®'  ^^  *^®** 
peared  on  Uie  boards  of  the  French 
opera  and  theatres?  Here  revolutionary  con- 
fusion has  appeared  in  its  very  worst  aspect; 
and  if  the  pieces  which  for  the  last  thirty  years 
have  been  popular  on  the  Parisian  stage  are  to 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  general  mind,  it  will 
not  appear  surprising  that  all  moral  influences 
have  been  extinguished  among  the  people,  and 
that^  after  trying  in  vain  every  form  of  free- 
dom, no  government  should  have  been  found 
{>racticabre  except  the  rude  one  of  force.  It  ia 
ittle  to  say  that  the  unities,  so  long  the  subject 
of  debate,  have  been  perpetually  violated ;  the 
far  more  important  principles  of  morality,  faith, 
and  honor,  have  been  systematically  set  at 
naught  To  interest  the  feelings  and  excite  the 
passions  has  been  the  universal  object,  not 
merely  without  any  regard  to  the  tendency  of 
such  productions,  out  with  a  decided  prefer^ 
ence  for  the  more  depraved.  Murders  and^^pea^ 
seductions  and  adulteries,  incest  and  poisonings, 
succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity  not  only 
never  exhibited  in  real  life,  but  never  before 
thought  of  in  works  of  fiction.  If  the  German 
dr»ma  is  the  glory,  the  French  is  the  disgrace 
of  our  contemporary  European  literature;  and 
whoever  considers  both  with  attention,  and  re- 
gards them,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  as  indexes 
to  the  national  mind  in  the  two  countries,  will 
cease  to  wonder  that  the  Fatherland  was  vic- 
torious in  the  strife  which  so  long  existed  be- 
tween them ;  and  that  to  the  tragedies  of  the 
former  has  been  awarded  the  immortality  of 
virtue — to  the  melodrama  of  the  latter  the 
ephemeral  success  of  vice. 

Chateaubriand  is  universally,  and  by  all 
parties^  recognized  as  the  first  writer  7. 
in  France  during  the  Restoration,  and  Chateau- 
second  to  none  that  ever  appeared  oven  **"*"<*• 
in  that  intellectual  land.  The  style  of  his  com- 
positions is  very  remarkable,  and  singularly 
descriptive  of  tiie  influences  which  were  at 
work  m  its  formation.  It  breathes  at  once  the 
spirit  of  the  olden  time  and  the  aspirations  of, 
the  Revolution :  it  is  redolent  of  the  piety  of 
the  Crusader  not  less  than  Uie  ardor  of  the 
RepubliQan.  He  has  all  the  gallantry  of  chiv- 
alry in  his  heart)  all  the  devotion  of  loyalty 
in  Lis  bosom,  but  not  a  few  of  the  dreams  of 
republicanism  in  his  head.  He  himself  said, 
tliat  he  was  "  Aristocrat  du  coeur,  mais  demo- 
crat par  pons^e ;"  and  the  spirit  of  his  writings, 
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not  less  than  the  tenor  of  his  actions,  prove  that 
the  combination,  how  unusual  soever,  really 
existed  in  his  ease.  The  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient family  in  Brittany,  havins  had  his  earliest 
impressions  formed  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
nncoramon  abilities,  in  the  solitude  of  the  fam- 
ily chiteau,  which  was  washed  by  the  waves 
oi  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  he  was  rising  into  man- 
hood when  he  beheld  his  nearest  relations  cut 
down  by  the  scythe  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
himself  driven,  bereft  of  every  thing,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  poverty,  to  seek  refuge  in  London, 
,  Chateaub  "^^^^^  ^®  maintained  himself  for 
M^moires  '  several  years  with  great  difficulty 
d'Outra  by  his  pen,  and  where  his  earliest 
^mbe,  i.  5,  composition,  the  Essai  Hixtorique, 
was  first  ushered  forth  to  the  world.  ^ 
His  ardent  spirit,  however,  longed  for  action, 
8.  and,  aebarred  by  the  Revolution  from 
Sketch  of  service  in  his  own  country,  he  sought 
bia  life.      ^  ^gjjj.  £qp  j|.  Jjj  ^j,^  excitements  and 

dangers  of  foreign  travel.  His  imagination  had 
been  stronely  excited  by  the  hopes  of  discover- 
ing a  northwest  passage ;  and  he  set  out  from 
England,  supported  by  boiTowcd  money,  to 
engage  in  thojierilous  adventure  of  exploring 
it  by  land.  He  was  not  so  fortunate,  and  in 
truth  had  not  the  means,  which  have  since 
given  such  celebrity  to  other  names;  but  lit- 
erature has  no  cause  to  regret  his  failure  as 
a  geographical  discoverer,  for  his  travels  in 
Canada  have  given  birth  to  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  images,  and  not  the  least  interesting 
of  his  works — his  Travels  in  America,  and  beau- 
tiful tale  of  Atala  and  Rene,  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Napoleon  to  the  consular  throne  had 
opened  to  him  the  theatre  of  his  own  country, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  published  his  immor- 
tal Oenie  du  Chrittianisme.  The  fame  which 
this  great  work  immediately  acquired,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Napoleon,  who  was  always  on  the 
look-out  for  genius  in  any  department;  and  he 
had  just  accepted  from  him  the  Bituation  of  Min- 
ister in  the  Kepublic  of  the  Valais,  when  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  took  place ;  and 
Chateaubriand  had  the  courac^e  to  Iiazard  his 
own  life,  by  resigning  his  appointment  Owing 
to  the  intercession,  however,  of  Napoleon's  sis- 
ter, the  Princess  Eliza,  he  escaped  that  peril, 
and  was  permitted  to  leave  France,  lie  spent 
the  time  of  his  exile  in  a  pilgrimairc  to  Greece 
and  the  Holy  Land,  the  fruit  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  his  charming  Itineraire^  and  brilliant 
romance  of  Lea  Martyrt,  in  both  of  which  the 
glowing  skies  and  deathless  associations  of  the 
East  are  portrayed  with  graphic  power  and  a 
poetic  spirit  I'he  wrath  of  Napoleon  having 
passed  away,  as  it  generally  did,  after  the  first 
Durst  was  over,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to 
Paris,  where  he  lived  in  retirement,  occupied 
with  literary  pursuits,  till  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  to  which  he  powerfully  contributed 
by  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  Buonaparte  et  les 
»  Chateaub.  ^o^rbont,  opened  to  him,  after  a  life 
Memoires,  of  toil  and  povert}',  the  reward  and 
*•  vi-  the  promotion  of  political  power.* 

The  previous  events  of  Chateaubriand's  life 
g  may  be  read  in  almost  all  his  writings. 
His  char-  as  clearly  as  in  the  very  interesting  Me- 
acieraaa  moirs  which  he  has  bcaueathed  to  the 
'"*'*'•  world  as  the  record  of  his  eventful  ca- 
reer.    His  great  characteristic  is  the  impassion- 


ed and  enthusiastic  turn  of  his  mind ;  and  this, 
as  in  all  other  persons  of  a  similar  tempera- 
men  t»  has  not  only  impressed  his  imagination 
with  all  the  varied  images  which  have  at  differ- 
ent times  been  reflected  on  his  mind's  retina, 
but  deeply  affected  his  thoughts,  by  all  the  re- 
flections which  genius  could  gather  or  combine 
from  the  varied  events  or  objects  which  have 
been  presented  to  it  during  an  eventful  career. 
All  that  he  has  seen,  or  read,  or  heard,  aeems 
present  to  his  mind,  whatever  he  does,  and 
wherever  he  is.  Master  of  immense  informa- 
tion, thoroughly  imbued  at  once  with  the  learn- 
ing of  classical  and  the  traditions  of  Catholic 
times,  gifted  with  a  retentive  memory,  a  poetie 
fancy,  and  a  painter's  eye,  he  brines  to  bear 
upon  every  suoject  the  stores  of  erudition,  the 
images  of  invagination,  the  charms  of  varied 
scenery,  and  the  eloquence  of  impassioned  feel- 
ing. Hence  his  writings  display  a  reach  and 
variety  of  imagery,  a  depth  of  light  and  shad- 
ow, a  vigor  of  thought,  and  an  extent  of  illus- 
tration, to  which  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  com- 
parable in  any  other  autnor,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern. He  illustrates  the  genius  of  Christianity 
by  the  beauties  of  classical  conception ;  inhales 
the  spirit  of  ancient  prophecy  on  the  shores  of 
the  Jordan ;  dreams  on  the  banks  of  the  Euro- 
tas  of  the  solitude  of  the  American  forests ;  con- 
trasts the  burning  sands  of  the  Nile  with  the 
cool  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  visits  the  Holy 
Sepulehre  with  a  mind  alternately  excited  by 
the  devotion  of  a  pilgrim,  the  curiosity  of  an 
antiquary,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Crusader. 
He  combines  in  his  romances,  with  the  ardor 
of  chivalrous  love,  the  heroism  of  Roman  virtue 
and  the  sublimity  of  Christian  martyrdom.  His 
writings  are  less  a  portrait  of  any  particular 
age  or  country,  than  an  assemblage  of  all  that 
is  grand  or  generous  or  elevated  m  human  na- 
ture. 

He  drinks  deep  of  inspiration  at  all  the  fount- 
ains where  it  has  ever  been  poured  lo. 
forth  to  mankind,  and  delights  us  His  iwau- 
equally  by  the  accuracy  of  each  indi-  ***■• 
vidua!  picture,  and  the  traits  of  interest  which 
he  has  combined  from  every  quarter  where  its 
footsteps  have  trode.  With  the  instinct  of 
genius,  he  discovers  at  once  the  grand  or  the 
charming  alike  in  every  action  he  recounts  or 
object  ho  descnbcs,  and  never  fails  to  throw 
over  the  whole  the  glow  of  his  own  rich  and 
impassioned  mind  —  "Nihil  quod  tctigit  non 
ornavit"*  But  while  every  page  of  his  writ- 
ings reveals  in  thought  or  expression  the  genius 
by  which  he  was  inspired,  it  betrays  also  the 

feculiar  predilections  to  which  he  was  inclined, 
le  was  a  man  of  the  olden  time,  stranded  by 
fate  on  the  storm-beaten  shores  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  sympathies  were  all  with  the  feudal 
and  Catholic,  but  his  intercourse  was  with  the 
modern  and  freethinking  world.  This  tendency 
appears  not  less  clearly  in  the  character  of  his 
writings  than  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  His 
style  seems  formed  on  the  lofty  strains  of  Isaiah, 
or  the  beautiful  images  of  the  Book  of  Job^ 
more  than  on  all  the  classical  or  modern  litera- 
ture with  which  his  mind  is  so  amply  stored. 
He  is  admitted  by  all  Fi*enchmen,  or  whatever 
party,  to  be  the  most  perfect  master  of  their 
language  in  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and 
Naught  has  he  loucliod  and  not  adorned." 
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to  have  imported  into  it  beauties  unknown  to 
the  age  of  Bossuet  and  F^n^lon.  Less  poliBhed 
in  his  periods,  less  sonorous  in  his  diction,  less 
melodioas  in  his  rhyme,  than  these  illustrious 
writers,  he  is  incomparably  more  varied,  rapid, 
and  energetic;  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  rise  up  under  the  touch  of  his  ma^ic 
hand  before  us,  and  we  see  how  strongly  tlie 
stream  of  genius,  instead  of  gliding  down  the 
smooth  current  of  ordinary  life,  has  been  broken 
and  agitated  by  the  cataract  of  Revolution. 
To  this  writer  must  be  ascribed  the  principal 
11.  share  in  the  great  moral  revolution 
Hla  influ-  which  characterized  Franco  in  the 
enee  ^^  hnlf-century  which  succeeded  the 
BpirU*of  *  Revolution — the  reaction  in  favor  of 
Christian-  Christianity.  It  was  in  the  disastrous 
*'7*  days  whicn  succeeded  the  triumph 

of  infidelity  and  democracy  in  France  that  he 
arose,  and,  like  all  great  men  destined  by  na- 
ture to  be  the  leaders  of  thoueht,  he  immedi- 
ately broke  off  from  the  herd  of  ignoble  writers, 
who  followed  the  stream  of  public  opinion. 
Amidst  a  delude  of  infidelity,  he  bent  the  force 
of  his  lofty  mind  to  restore  the  fallen  but  im- 
perishable faith  of  his  fathers.     In  early  youth, 
indeed,  he  was  at  first  carried  away  b^  the 
fashionable  scepticism  of  the  timeS)  and  in  his 
Esaai  UUtoriquey  which  he  published  in  London 
in  1702,  in  wnich  tlie  principles  of  virtue  and 
natural  religion  are  unceasingly  maintained,  he 
seems  to  have  doubted  whether  the  Christian 
faith  was  not  crumbling  with  the  institutions  of 
society,  and  speculated  what  system  of  belief 
was  to  arise  on  its  ruins.     But  misfortune,  the 
ifreat  corrector  of  the  errors  and  vices  of  the 
world,  soon  changed  these  faulty  views.      In 
the  days  of  exile  and  adversity,  when  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon  he  sat  down  and  wept,  he 
resorted  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  inhaled 
in  the  school  of  adversity  those  noble  maxims 
of  devotion  and  duty  which  have  ever  since 
regulated   his   conduct   in   life.      Undaunted, 
though  alone,  he  placed  himself  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Christian  faith,  renewed  with  Herculean 
strength  a  contest  which  the  talents  and  vices 
of  half  a  century  had  to  all  appearance  render- 
ed hopeless,  ana,  speaking  to  the  hearts  of  men, 
now  puiified  by  suffering  and  cleansed  by  the 
agonizing  ordeal  of  revolution,  scattered  far  and 
wide  the  seeds  of  consolation  in  the  resources 
of  religion.     Other  writers  have  followed  in  the 
same  noble  career;  Guizot,  Baraute,  and  Ama- 
d6e  Thierry,  have  traced  with  historic  truth  the 
beneficial  eifects  of  Chrisstianity  on  modern  so- 
ciety, and  deduced  from  revolutionary  disaster 
the  lost  conclusions  as  to  the  adaptation  of  its 
doctrines  to  the  wants  of  humanity ;  but  it  is 
the  glory  of  Chateaubriand  to  have  come  forth 
alone,  the  foremost  in  the  fight,  to  have  planted 
himself  on  the  breach,  when  it  was  strewed  only 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and,  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  gigantic  power,  stood  undis- 
mayed against  a  nation  in  arms. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  contest  in  which  this 

13.         great  man  was  thus  involved,  both  ex- 

Peculiariif  plains  the  object  he  had  in  view  in 

■ubjeci«,  p»ag«  and  species  of  imagery  which 
and  its  he  introduced  into  religious  composi- 
opology.       tjon^     j),^  ^y^  were  gone  past,  and 

he  knew  it,  when  Rome  could  speak,  at  least  to  I 


the  highly-educated  portion  of  mankind,  in  the 
voice  of  authority,  or  in  which  a  submissive 
world  would  receive  on  its  knees  whatever 
pontifical  pride  or  priestly  cupidity  might  pre> 
scribe  for  belie£  It  was  the  assumption  of  these 
powers*  the  spreading  and  drawing  dose  of 
these  chains,  ne  well  knew,  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  geqeral  revolt  against  the  Romish 
Church.  Equally  in  vain  would  it  be  to  ad- 
dress a  world  heated  by  the  passions  and  roused 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  calm 
and  argumentative  strain  in  which  the  Protest- 
ant divines  taught  their  contented  and  pros- 
perous flocks  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
For  the  new  times  a  new  style  was  required. 
To  effect  his  purpose,  therefore,  of  reopening 
in  the  hearts  of  his  readers  the  all  but  extin- 
guished fountains  of  religious  feeling,  he  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  all  that  Teaming,  or  traveling, 
or  poetry,  or  fancy  could  supply ;  he  called  in 
the. charm  of  imagination  to  aid  the  force  of 
reason,  and  scrupled  not  to  make  use  of  his 
powers  as  a  novelist,  a  historian,  a  descriptive 
traveler,  and  a  poet,  to  forward  the  great  work 
of  Christian  renovation.  Nor  was  he  mistaken 
in  his  estimate  of  the  effect  which  these  new 
weapons  in  the  contest  would  produce.  It  is 
by  persuasion,  not  constraint,  that  all  great  rev- 
olutions in  opinion  in  ages  of  intelligence  are 
effected.  .  It  is  the  indifference,  not  the  scep- 
ticism, of  men  that  is  chiefly  to  be  dreaded; 
the  danger  to  be  apprehendea  is,  not  that  they 
will  say  there  is  no  God,  but  that  they  will 
live  altogether  without  God  in  the  world.  It 
is  therefore  of  incalculable  importance  that  some 
writings  should  exist  which  lead  men  impercep- 
tibly into  the  ways  of  truth,  which  should  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  the  tastes  and  blend 
with  the  refinements  of  ordinary  life,  and  per- 
petually recur  to  the  cultivated  i^nil,  with  all 
that  it  admires,  or  loves,  or  venerates  in  the 
world. 

If  with  these  many  brilliant  and  noble  quali- 
ties Chateaubriand  had  united  an 
equal  amount  of  strength  of  mind  ixu  deftcts. 
and  solidity  of  judgment,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
that  modem  Europe  ever  produced,  and  equal- 
ly eminent  in  the  cabinet  as  a  statesman,  as 
in  the  fields  of  literature  as  an  author.  But 
this  was  very  far  from  being  the  case :  indeed, 
till  the  fieetness  of  the  racer  is  found  combined 
with  the  strength  of  the  charger,  such  a  com- 
bination may  be  regarded  as  hopeless.  The 
very  circumstance  which  constitutes  the  great- 
ness of  the  leaders  of  thought — clearness  and 
originality  of  conception— disqualifies  them,  in 
the  general  case,  from  being  successful  as  prac- 
tical statesman,  or  even  renders  them  danger- 
ous if  they  attempt  it  They  strive  to  carry 
their  ideas  into  execution  too  early,  and  when 
the  people  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  them; 
they  forget  how  slowly  original  tliought  de- 
scends from  theiiigher  to  tlie  inferior  strata  of 
society ;  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  governed 
by  the  illustrious  few  among  their  erandfathenv 
not  themselves.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are 
in  general  distinguished  by  an  unbending  disr 
position,  and  not  unfrequently  irritability  of 
temper,  the  accompaniments  or  the  failings  of 
strong  mental  powers  and  profound  internal 
conviction,  but  the  qualities  of  all  others  least 
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calculated  to  command  esteem  or  conciliate  af- 
fection among  the  majority  of  their  country- 
men. In  addition  to  mese  defects,  which  Cha- 
teaubriand had  in  no  small  degree,  he  was  con- 
sumed by  a  thirst  for  applause,  and  an  inor- 
dinate vanity,  wholly  unworthy  of  his  genius, 
and  which  in  a  manner  disqualified  him  for  the 
lead  in  the  practical  concerns  of  men.  His  Me- 
moirea  cP outre  Tombed  amidst  many  brilliant  ideas 
and  much  eloquent  writing,  contain  pitiable 
proofs  of  weakness  in  this  respect  Tho  same 
propensity  led  him  on  many  occasions  to  sacri- 
fice his  usefulness  to  his  love  of  approbation, 
and  rather  to  sink  down  in  gloomy  apathy  at 
the  progress  of  changes  which  hd  foresaw  would 
prove  ruinous,  even  to  those  who  introduced 
them,  than  to  exert  his  great  powers  in  a  manly 
spirit  in  the  endeavor  to  counteract  them. 
Contemporary  with  Chateaubriand,  and,  like 
14  him,  moulded  both  in  sentiment  and 

Madame  de      opinion  by  the  events  of  the  Revo- 

Stadlasapo-  lution,  was  another  writer,  of  tho 
Utlcal  writer,  ^^j^^j.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^  ^^ 

all  that  female  genius  has  ever  effected  in  the 
works  of  imagination — Mabahe  de  Stael.  The 
daughter  of  M.  Necker,  and  bred  up  in  an  amia- 
ble but  exaggerated  idea  of  his  greatness  as  a 
statesman,  she  was,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  early 
imbued  with  all  those  ideas  of  human  perfecti- 
bility, and  the  unbounded  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  so- 
ciety^ which,  when  practically  applied,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  brought  on  the  Revolution.  Tho 
strength  of  tnis  original  bent  was  such  that  it 
survived  all  the  experience  of  that  convulsion, 
and  consequently  rendered  her  political  writ- 
ings estimable,  rather  from  the  genius  they  dis- 
play, and  the  enthusiasm  by  which  they  are 
animated,  than  the  judgment  they  evince,  or 
the  facta  on  which  they  are  rested.  Yet  in  cases 
where  the  influence  of  this  disturbing  element 
was  less  strongly  felt,  the  native  strength  of  her 
understanding  made  her  take  a  just  view  of  hu- 
man institutions ;  and  nowhere — not  even  in 
the  writings  of  our  own  political  philosophers 
are  more  profound  views  to  be  found  on  the 
working  or  the  English  Constitution  than  in  the 
eloquent  treatise  on  the  French  Revolution. 
But  tlie  real  greatness  of  Madame  de  Stael  is 
jj^  to  be  found  in  her  romances  and  crit- 
Herchar-  ical  writings:  Corinne  and  De  FAl- 
acterasa  lejnagne  have  rendered  her  name  im- 
novdist.  mortal  Notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  her  understanding,  her  imagination  was  still 
stronger:  she  was  a  perfect  woman  in  all  her 
emotions ;  and  she  both  felt  and  has  portrayed 
the  affections  with  a  truth  and  beauty  which, 
if  it  ever  has  been  equaled,  has  assuredly 
never  been  surpassed.  The  tender  feelings  in 
her  were  heightened  by  all  that  imagination, 
taste,  and  refinement  could  add  to  the  native 
strength  of  passion ;  and  her  delicacy  as  a  wo- 
man has  led  her  to  portray  them  with  a  pathos 
and  refinement  which  must  command  tiie  ad- 
miration of  every  succeeding  age.  Considered 
merely  as  novels,  there  is  much  that  may  be 
objected  to  both  in  Corinne  and  Delphine ;  in 
both  the  story  is,  in  part  at  least,  improbable, 
the  catastrophe  painful.  Unfortunate  love,  ever 
the  strongest  and  most  lasting  in  this  world,  in 
both  occupied  her  thoughts.  If  it  be  true,  as 
has  been  often  said,  that  a  woman's  imaginary  I 


conceptions  are  nothing  but  a  picture  of  what 
has  passed  in  her  own  breast,  Madame  de  Stael 
had  suffered  much  in  life  from  the  strength  of 
her  affections;  and  there  was  more  reason  than 
is  ordinarily  supposed  in  her  well-known  say- 
ing, that  she  would  give  all  her  talents  to  have 
Madame  Recamier's  oeauty.  But  in  the  delin< 
eation  of  sentiment^  in  both,  these  works,  she 
has  displayed  a  truth  and  knowledge  of  the 
human  neart^  as  well  as  depth  of  feeling,  which 
perhaps  never  was  equaled.  Ilcr  brilhant  im- 
agination and  ardent  genius  appear  not  less  con- 
spicuously in  the  numerous  disquisitions  on  sub- 
jects of  taste,  literature,  and  antiquity,  which 
enrich  the  former.  They  are  so  skillfully  intro- 
duced, that  while  they  fascinate  the  mind  of 
the  reader  by  the  justice  of  the  sentiment,  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  language  in  which  they 
are  conveyed,  they  all  tend  to  enhance  the  in- 
terest felt  in  the  heroine  from  whose  impas- 
sioned life  they  chiefly  emanate,  and  unfold  tho 
growth  of  the  mutual  passion  from  the  identity 
of  feeling  in  which  it  originated. 

As  a  critic  Madame  de  tStael  possessed  equal 
merits.  She  was  distinguished  by  ig, 
tliat  first  and  greatest  quality  in  judg-  Her  merits 
ing  of  others — a  vivia  appreciation  *■  *  crixic. 
of  their  beauties,  and  a  generous  enthusiasm  in 
discussing  them.  Unlike  the  generality  of 
critics,  wno  are  too  often  envious  and  second- 
rate  men,  she  admired  greatness  in  others  be- 
cause ^he  felt  it  in  herself:  she  was  so  powerful 
that  she  could  afford  to  be  generous,  and  felt  a 
sj-mpathetic  glow  when  she  approached  the 
worksof  genius,  which  slie  was  conscious  she  was 
capable  of  emulating.  Other  critics,  Schlegcl 
and  Bouterwcky  may  have  exceeded  her  in  the 
discrimination  with  which  they  have  pointed 
out  the  blemishes  in  the  great  works  of  the  Ger- 
man drama,  but  none  have  equaled  her  in  the 
generous  enthusiasm  with  whicli  she  appreciated 
its  excellencies.  The  masterpieces  of  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Klopstock  are  discussed  with  the 
ardent  admiration  of  kindred  genius,  but  at  tho 
same  time  with  the  discriminating  judgment  of 
genuine  taste.  It  is  said  in  Germany  that  it  is 
no  wonder  the  criticisms  on  Schiller  are  firstr 
rate,  for  he  wrote  them  himself;  but  probably 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  it  may  with  safety 
be  concluded  that  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  authoress  whose  name  they  bear.  No  man 
is  a  good  judge  of  his  own  performances;  and 
there  is  nothuig  in  tlie  prose  writings  of  Schiller 
which  either  approaches  to  the  genius  of  his 
poetical  compositions,  or  warrants  the  belief 
that  he  could  have  written  the  eloquent  pages 
oi  De  TAllemagne. 

As  a  philosophic  writer,  Madame  de  Stael 
can  not  be  assigned  so  high  a  place.  y^ 
It  is  seldom  that  women  are  equal  to  iicr  merits 
men  in  that  department;  and  nothing  ««  »  philos- 
is  more  eertam  than  that,  if  they  ^P***^"^- 
were,  they  would  lose  the  distinctive  mark  and 
principal  charms  of  their  sex.  A  ])liilo&ophic 
woman  may  be  the  object  of  respect,  but  never 
by  possibility  of  love,  and  there  are  probably 
few  women  who  would  willingly  make  the  ex- 
change. The  peculiai'ities  of  Madame  de  StaeVs 
mind,  which  rendered  her  so  admirable  in  criti- 
cism, so  charming  in  romance,  made  her  little 
qualified  to  grapple  with  the  evils  or  unfold 
the  real  principles  of  action  in  a  world  in  which 
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the  selfish  bear  so  large  a  proportion  as  they 
do  in  that  which  surrounds  us.  We  read  her 
disquisitions  on  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
English  Constitution  with  pleasure,  not  unmix- 
ed with  admiration;  but  it  is  the  admiration 
of  a  fairy  tale,,  in  which  fancy  is  so  largely 
mingled  with  reality  that  it  is  regarded,  on  the 
whole,  as  a  work  of  imagination.  Her  ardent 
mind  led  her  to  indulge  in  the  dreams  of  per- 
fectibility, her  enthusiastic  temperament  to 
embrace  the  visions  of  optimism.  Had  she 
been  a  less  charming  woman,  she  would  have 
been  a  much  better  philosopher.  A  practical 
acquaintance  with  mankind  in  all  graaes,  such 
as  a  man  only  can  acquire,  and  an  elegant  wo- 
man is  necessarily  without,  is  indispensable  to 
a  right  appreciation  of  the  probable  working 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  complicated  relations 
of  society;  and  such  an  acquaintance  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  conclusions  very  different  from 
those  formed  by  the  benevolent  dreams  of  the 
philanthropist,  or  the  ardent  soul  of  the  dra- 
matist 

If  Chateaubriand,  notwithstanding  the  brill- 
18.  iancy  of  his  genius,  or  in  consequence 
Gaizot:hi8  of  that  very  brilliancy,  was  little 
eariy  riae.  nualiiied  to  act  in  public  affairs,  or 
to  form  a  dispassionate  opinion  regarding  them, 
the  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  next  great  au- 
thor who  rose  into  greatness  with  the  Restora- 
tion— ^M.  GuizoT.  This  very  eminent  and  ac- 
complished man  followed  the  King  to  Ghent, 
and  contributed  so  powerfully  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  during  the  llundred 
Days  by  his  pen,  that  on  their  second  Restora- 
tion he  was  appointed  to  a  situation  of  trust 
under  Government.  But  he  was  not  in  the 
Cabinet;  his  political  greatness  had  not  3'et  be- 
gun. Ue  is  one  of  the  men,  few  in  England, 
but  many  in  France,  who  have  risen  to  polit- 
ical greatness  solely  from  the  force  of  their  lit- 
erary talents,  and  have  been  not  so  much  se- 
lected by  their  sovereign  for  a  minister,  as 
forced  upon  him  by  the  concurrent  voice  of 
their  country.  He  is  one  of  the  few,  too,  who 
has  proved  liimsclf  equally  qualified  for  both 
departments,  who  is  not  less  eminent  as  a  man 
of  letters  than  as  a  practical  statesman.  His 
public  career  began  as  a  lecturer  on  history ; 
it  ended  by  his  playing  the  most  important 
part  on  the  theatre  which  forms  histoi^  itself 
The  reason  is,  that  in  his  mind,  as  in  that  of 
Marlborough,  the  intellectual  and  imaginative 
faculties  are  equally  balanced;  the  judgment 
is  not  less  matured  than  the  conception  is  vast, 
and  the  rot/»  dceil  extensive. 

While  this  rare  combination  explains  how  it 
jjj  has  happened  that  he  has  risen  to 
His  pocul-  eminence  in  both  those  generally  in- 
iar  Riylo  of  consistent  careers,  it  teaches  us  what 
thought.  ^Q  expect  and  what  not  to  expect  in 
his  literary  compositions.  He  is  neither  imag- 
inative nor  pictorial;  he  neither  speaks  dramas 
to  the  soul,  nor  pictures  to  the  eve.  He  seldom 
aims  at  the  pathetic,  and  has  little  eloquence 
save  what  springs  from  the  intensity  of  his 
thoughts.  lie  is  not  a  Livy  nor  a  Gibbon,  still 
less  a  Lamartine  or  a  Macaiilay ;  nature  has  not 

fiven  him  either  poetical  or  descriptive  powers, 
lo  is  a  man  of  the  very  highest  genius^  taking 
that  word  In  its  loftiest  acceptation ;  but  it  ap- 
pears not  in  the  narrative  ot  particular  events^ 


but  in  the  discovery  of  general  causes.  It  is  in 
the  tracing  the  effects  of  these  causes  through 
all  tlie  mazes  of  human  eveuts^  in  developing 
the  operations  of  changes  in  society  which 
escape  ordinary  observation,  in  seeing  whence 
man  has  come  in  this  world,  and  whither  he  is 
going,  that  his  greatness  consists ;  and  in  that, 
the  loftiest  region  of  history,  he  is  unrivaled. 
There  is  no  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  who  has 
traced  the  changes  of  society,  and  the  general 
causes  whicli  determine  the  fate  of  nations, 
with  such  just  views,  and  so  much  sagacious 
discrimination.  He  is  not  so  much  a  historian 
as  a  discourser  on  history.  If  ever  the  spirit  of 
the  philosophy  of  history  was  embodied  in  a 
human  form,  it  is  in  that  of  M.  Guizot  Robert- 
son and  Montesquieu  are  the  only  authors  who 
approach  to  him  in  that  respect,  and,  being  the 
first,  their  merit  was  perhaps  the  greater.  But 
Guizot  has  followed  out  the  subject  with  a 
wider  glance  and  more  varied  learning  than 
either,  and  he  has  embodied  in  his  views  a 
more  extensive  view  of  human  affairs,  and 
more  wisdom,  from  the  stormy  period  in  which 
he  himself  lived. 

The  style  of  this  great  author  is  in  every  re- 
spect suited  to  his  subject  He  is  by  no  30. 
means  destitute  of  pathetic  powers ;  His  style 
many  passages  in  his  HiHory  of  the  of  writing. 
English  Revolviion^  as  well  as  in  his  literary 
essays,  prove  that  he  has  a  mind  feelingly  alive 
to  tne  impressions  both  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
touching.  But  it  is  only  when  his  subject  ab- 
solutely requires  it  that  be  gives  the  reins  to 
his  disposition  in  this  respect:  in  general  he 
does  not  aim  at  the  higher  flights  of  fancy,  and 
appeal's  to  coerce,  rather  than  indulge,  what 
perhaps,  as  in  all  men  of  genius,  was  the  orig- 
inal bent  of  his  mind.  He  scarce  ever  attempts 
to  warm  the  soul  or  melt  the  feelings;  he  is 
seldom  imaginative,  and  never  descriptive,  al- 
though his  Esuay  on  the  Fine  Arts  proves  the 
absence  of  this  lias  not  arisen  from  want  of 
[>ower  to  be  either.  But  he  is  uniformly  lucid, 
sagacious,  and  discriminating,  deduces  nis  con- 
clusions with  admirable  clearness  from  his 
premises,  and  occasionally  warms,  from  the 
innate  grandeur  of  his  thoughts,  into  a  glow 
of  fervent  eloquence.  He  seems  to  treat  of  hu- 
man affairs  as  if  he  viewed  them  from  a  loftier 
sphere  than  other  men — as  if  he  was  elevated 
above  the  usual  struggles  and  contests  of  hu- 
manity, and  a  superior  power  had  withdrawn 
the  vail  which  shrouds  their  secret  causes  and 
tendency  from  the  gaze  of  sublunary  beings. 
He  cares  less  than  most  historians  to  dive  into 
the  secrets  of  cabinets ;  attaches  little,  perhaps 
too  little,  importance  to  individual  character, 
but  fixes  his  steady  and  piercing  gaze  on  tlie 
great  and  lasting  causes  which  in  a  durable 
manner  influence  human  affairs. 

He  views  them  not  from  year  to  year,  but 
from  century  to  century;  and  when         gi. 
considered  in  that  commanding  view.  His  mode 
at  a  distance  from  the  din  ana  inter-  of  viewing 
est  of  individual  action,  it  is  surpris-  {Ulrs*"  ^' 
ing  how  much  its  importance  disap- 
pears.    It  seems  in  the  highest  degree  importr 
ant  while  they  live,  because  the  men  who  os- 
tensibly govern  society  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  the  real  authors  of  the  changes  which  they 
introduce,  or  in  which  they  bear  a  part.    But 
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the  lapse  of  time^  or  the  succession  of  other 
actors^  generally  reveals  their  secondary  agen- 
cy, and  brings  to  light  the  real  persons  'who 
put  in  motion  the  tide,  by  the  ebb  or  flow  of 
which  society  has  been  so  violently  agitated. 
Statesmen,  or  even  generals,  scarcely  ever  ac- 
complish any  thing  which  had  not  been  already 
prepared  by  general  causes.  They  sail  often 
triumphantly  along  the  stream,  and  make  an 
able  use  of  its  strength  and  swiftness,  but  it  is 
not  they  who  put  the  current  in  motion ;  they 
embark  on  the  waves  when  they  see  them  flow- 
ing impetuously  forward,  and  aim  only  at  shap- 
ing their  own  course  according  to  their  direc- 
tion. It  is  the  men  who  had  previously  determ- 
ined this  direction,  who  had  imprinted  their 
own  on  the  general  mind,  who  are  the  real  di- 
rectors of  human  affairs:  it  is  the  giants  of 
thought  who  in  the  end  govern  the  world. 
Kings  and  ministers,  princes  and  generals, 
warriors  and  legislators,  are  but  the  ministers 
of  their  blessings  or  curses  to  mankind.  But 
theirs  is  only  a  posthumous  power;  it  is  sel- 
dom that  their  dominion  begins  till  they  them- 
selves are  mouldering  in  their  graves. 

6uizot*s  largest  undertaking  is  his  edition  of 
22  Gibbon's  Rome;  but  though  he  has 
His  chief  enriched  the  Decline  and  Fall  with 
puUica-  some  notes  of  value,  and  many  observ- 
tiona.  ations  of  interest,  he  can  not  be  said 
to  have  added  much  to  that  wonderful  History. 
Even  his  learning  and  industry,  though  they 
found  much  to  subtract  from,  could  discern 
little  to  add  to  the  work  of  the  immortal  En- 
glishman. He  has  also  begun  a  Hiiiory  of  the 
jEnglitk  Revolution^  to  which  ho  had  been  led 
by  his  publication  of  a  collection  of  memoirs 
relativt  to  that  convulsion,  in  twenty-five  vol- 
umes; but  this  work  has  only  got  the  len^h 
of  four  volumes,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
only  of  the  second  act  in  that  mournful  tragedy. 
It  IB  lucid,  able,  and  impartial,  but  it  wants 
dramatic  power,  and  has  attained  no  great  suc- 
cess. It  was  in  his  lectures  from  the  chair  of 
history  at  Paris  that  liis  genius  shone  forth  in 
its  proper  sphere  and  its  true  lustre ;  and  there 
he  nas  produced  works  stamped  with  the  sig- 
net-seal of  immortality.  His  Civilisation  en 
France^  in  five  volumes,  and  Easais  nut  VHit- 
ioire  de  France^  and  Civilisation  Europeene^ 
«ach  in  one  volume,  are  the  fruit  of  his  labors 
in  that  chair,  and  in  all  the  same  profound 
thought,  sagacious  discrimination,  and  lucid 
view  are  conspicuous.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
of  them  all  is  the  Civilieation  Europeene^  and  it 
throws  a  clearer  light  on  the  history  of  society 
in  modem  times,  and  the  general  progress  of 
mankind  from  the  exertions  of  its  mhaVjitants, 
than  any  other  work  in  existence.  The  acces- 
sion of  Guizot  to  the  Ministry  of  Louis  Philippe 
for  several  years  put  a  stop  to  his  literary  la- 
bors, to  which  his  expulsion  from  office  and 
ruin  of  fortune  by  the  Revolution  of  1848  has 
given  a  fresh  impulse.  But  though  the  same 
mind  may  be  discerned  in  them  all,  it  is  in  his 
earlier  works  that  the  originality  of  his  genius 
and  vigor  of  his  thouc^ht  are  chiefly  conspicuous. 
Experience  and  reading  often  add  much  to  the 
illustration  of  original  conception,  or  the  fact.s 
by  which  it  is  to  be  supporteci,  but  they  seldom 
extend  the  conception  itself.  Intellectual  co- 
pacity  often  cxiets  to  a  very  advanced  age,  but 


the  creative  power  is  seldom  seen  except  in 
early  life ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  man  of  orig- 
inal thought,  the  germ  of  whose  ideas  was  not 
formed  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  are. 

If  ever  two  great  men  stood  in  striking  con- 
trast to  each  other,  it  was  Guizot  and 
his  victorious  antagonist  in  the  strife  L^J^tlne. 
which  overturned  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe.  If  the  turn  of  their  respective  minds 
is  considered,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that 
Guizot  was  the  conservative  minister,  Lauabtine 
the  democratic  leader,  on  that  occasion.  As 
much  as  the  former  is  distinguished  b}*  historic- 
al knowledge,  patient  research,  and  sober  judg- 
menty  the  latter  is  characterized  by  ardent  im- 
agination, dramatic  power,  and  pictorial  splen- 
dor. Such  is  the  vividness  of  tJie  conceptions 
of  this  charming  writer,  such  the  fervor  of  his 
eloquence,  and  tne  brilliancy  of  his  fancy,  that 
they  have  tinged  4ruth  itself  with  the  colors  of 
fiction,  and  led  to  much  really  true  being  dis- 
credited in  his  writings,  merely  from  the  glow 
of  the  lan^age  in  which  it.  was  conve3'ed. 
Like  Macaulay,  he  is  at  once  both  a  poet  and  a 
historian — a  strange  combination,  according  to 
the  ordinary  idea  formed  of  the  qualities  re- 
quisite for  the  latter,  but  not  unlikely  to  lead 
to  greatness,  if  the  former  character  is  in  due 
subordination  to  the  latter;  and  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fox  is  well  ff)unded,  that  history,  in  the 
art  of  composition,  is  to  be  placed  next  to  poet- 
ry and  before  oratory. 

If  Lamartine*s  accuracy  of  research,  patience 
of  investigation,  and  sobriety  of  ^4 
jud^ent,  had  been  equal  to  his  jun  defects 
vividness  of  fancy,  warmth  of  im-  as  a  liiaio- 
agination,  and  fervor  of  eloquence,  '*■"• 
ho  would  have  made  the  greatest  and  most 
popular  historian  of  modern  times.  But,  un- 
fortunately, this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case ; 
and  in  truth,  these  qualities  of  mind  are  so  op- 
posite, that  probably  to  the  end  of  the  world 
they  never  will  be  found  united  in  equal  pro- 
portions in  the  same  individual.  He  forms  liis 
opinions  from  his  impressions,  not  his  impres- 
sions from  his  opinions;  "  impressionable  comme 
une  femnie"  is  his  true  characteristic,  ^'ot  that 
he  wants  a  clear  intellect  or  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty ;  on  the  contrary,  he  possesses  both  in  a 
very  high  degree,  as  several  thort  passages  and 
passing  reflections  in  all  his  works  demonstrate. 
But  such  is  the  ardor  of  his  mind  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  conceptions,  that  these  qualities 
are  kept  in  abeyance,  or  concealed  amidst  the 
lustre  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  envel- 
oped. He  thinks  from  what  he  feels,  not  feels 
from  what  he  thinks;  and  the  former  imprea- 
sions  are  in  general  so  forcible  that  he  loses  all 
control  over  them  by  the  power  of  the  latter. 
Such  is  the  power  of  his  descriptions^  and  his 
passion  for  dramatic  effect,  that  even  in  por- 
traying or  narrating  what  is  strictly  true,  his 
works  pass  for  a  creation  of  imagination,  and 
those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps  are  ofton  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  they  are  founded  in 
reality.  "Whoever  hns  tracked  his  wanderings 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  must  be 
aware  that  ho  has  not  so  much  exaggerated 
what  he  had  seen  in  his  descriptions,  as  seen 
them  through  a  Claude  Lorraine  medium ;  and 
thoAo  Y.ho  have  followed  his  steps  in  tlie  Ilit- 
to)-,'  of  the  Girondists  and  the  Kestoralion.  ns 
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the  author  has  donc^  xnuBt  often  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  Bay,  that  much  of  what  paseea  witli  or- 
dinary readers  for  fiction,  is  in  reality  only  a 
dramatic  narrative  of  real  events. 
He  is  a  sincere  and  devout  believer  in  human 
perfectibility,  a  circumstance  which 

EiBMbetm.  ^^?^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^**  happened  that^ 
though  of  noble  birth,  he  is  attached 
to  democratic  principles ;  though  inspired  with 
generous  feelings,  he  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing a  sordid  and  vulgar  republic.  Nearly 
all  of  similar  habits  and  descent^  who  become 
the  partisans  of  such  changes^  are  led  into  them 
by  that  amiable  illusion.  Of  course  it  deprives 
his  historical  and  political  writinffs  of  all  weight 
in  the  formation  of  rational  and  lasting  opin- 
ion ;  the  first  requisite  in  all  productions  which 
are  to  have  that  effect^  is  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  average  character  of,  and  of  what  ma}' 
reasonably  be  expected  from,  human  nature. 
Like  all  fanatics,  whether  in  religion  or  poli- 
tics, he  is  wholly  inaccessible  to  reason,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  facts,  how  clear  or  con- 
vincing soever.  Accordingly,  his  belief  in 
human  perfectibility  and  the  virtue  of  the 
masses  is  unshaken,  although  he  has  himself 
confessed,  in  his  History  of  the  devolution  of 
1848,  that  he  himself  and  all  his  followers 
would  have  been  thrown  by  the  mob  into  the 
Beine,  when  assaulted  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille  on 
April  10  of  that  year,  if  they  had  not  been  pro- 
tected by  three  battalions  of  the  Garde  Mooile. 
He  never  on  any  occasion  gives  the  authority 
20,  on  which  any  historical  statement  is 
His  want  founded — a  defect  which  not  only 
of  authori-  (Jeprivcs  his  works  of  all  value  as 
writings,'"  books  of  reference,  but  often  does 
aiidpereon-  great  injustice  to  himself,  by  leading 
al  vanity,  liig  readers  to  imagine  that  the  whole 
narrative  is  fiction,  and  that  he  gave  no  autho- 
rities because  he  really  had  none  to  give.  He 
is  inspired,  like  Chateaubriand,  with  the  most 
inordinate  and  contemptible  vanity,  which  is 
in  an  especial  manner  conspicuous  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  important  events  in  which  he  him- 
self bore  a  share,  and  has  made  his  beautiful 
episode  of  **  Raphael,"  which  none  who  know 
the  human  heart  can  doubt  is  in  the  main 
founded  in  truth,  to  pass  with  the  generality 
of  readers  for  a  mere  romance,  in  which  a  vain 
man  has  recounted  imaginary  bonnes  fortunes. 
But  these,  and  many  other  weaknesses,  which 
have  proved  fatal  to  his  political  weight  and 
reputation,  must  bo  forgotten  when  we  recollect 
what  is  really  estimable  in  his  character  and 
elevated  in  his  sentiments;  and  in  particular, 
the  admirable  presence  of  mind  and  heroic 
courage  with  which  he  contended  with  the 
savage  multitude  in  the  Hotel  do  Ville  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  pre- 
vented the  convulsion  which  ho  himself  had  so 
large  a  share  in  producing  from  terminating  in 
a  second  Reign  of  Terror. 

SisMONDi,  if  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  a 
historian  are  considered,  is  the  great- 
Siamondi.  ^^  writer  in  that  department  which 
France  has  ever  produced.  He  is  by 
no  means,  however,  the  most  popular,  and  never 
will  become  such.  He  has  much,  as  a  historian, 
which  wo  desiderate  in  Lamartino ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, Lamartine  has  much  which  we  desid- 
erate in  h  im.     Indefatigable  in  research,  patient 


in  investigation,  cautious  in  conclusion,  benevo- 
lent in  feeling,  he  is  at  the  same  time  philoso- 
phic in  thought^  liberal  in  religious,  and  inde- 
pendent in  political  principle.  He  has  inter- 
spersed his  lengthened  narrative  with  general 
reflections,  which  for  depth  of  thought  and 

i'ustice  of  observation  never  were  surpassed, 
kit  he  is  neither  dramatic  nor  pictorial,  sel- 
dom kindles  the  ima«nation,  and  still  seldomer 
touches  the  heart.  Extensive  research  and  co- 
pious information  are  his  great  characteristics, 
and  in  these  respects  it  is  impossiblo  to  con- 
sult a  more  valuable  writer.  Unlike  Lamar- 
tine, he  gives  his  authority  for  every  material 
fact  asserted,  and  has  fillea  his  pages  with  such 
a  multitude  of  official  documents,  that  they  often 
rather  wear  the  aspect  of  a  collection  of  state 
papers  than  a  literary  composition.  Tliis  pa- 
tient examination  of,  and  constant  reference  to 
authority,  render  his  works  invaluable  as  books 
of  reference,  and  as  a  storehouse  of  authentic 
information;  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  very 
much  impeded  their  popularity,  ^o  human 
ability  can  render  lengthened  quotations  from 
state  papers,  letters,  or  deeds  interesting;  and 
where  the  judicious  system  is  not  adopt<;d,  of 
throwing  them  into  notes  or  an  appendix,  though 
the  work  may  be  valuable  as  a  repertory  of  in- 
formation, it  will  never  be  interesting  as  a  his- 
tory. This  defect  is  so  conspicuous  in  i>i8mondi, 
whose  Annals  of  the  Italian  Republics  have 
swelled  to  sixteen,  of  France  to  two-and-thirty 
volumes,  that  perhaps  no  reader  has  ever  got 
through  the  whole  of  both ;  and  he  himself  is  so 
sensible  of  it,  that  he  has  published  admirable 
abridgments  of  each,  which  contain  nearly  all 
the  philosophic  conclusions  that  render  the 
larger  works  so  valuable  and  have  attained 
deserved  popularity.  But  tliis  very  circum- 
stance shows  a  great  deficiency  in  tho  original 
works ;  no  abridgment  of  histories  written  with 
pictorial  ability  or  dramatic  power,  ever  had 
any  success;  you  might  as  well  attempt  to 
abridge  Waver  ley  as  Gibbon*  s  Decli  fie  and  Fall, 
Least  popular  with  the  present  generation 
of  all  his  works,  because  most  ad-  28. 
verse  to  general  opinion,  the  Social  Ilia  social 
and  Political  Essays  of  this  profound  »n<J  political 
thinker  and  erudite  scholar  are  per-  *"**y'' 
haps  the  most  valuable.  They  are  entirely 
original,  and  they  run  directly  adverse  to  the 
current  of  general  thought ;  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  they  have  made  very  little  im- 
pression on  the  generation  among  which  they 
appeared.  He  himself  has  told  us  that  they 
have  had  very  few  readers,  and  that  he  docs 
not  think  they  would  have  had  one  if  the  En- 
glish parliamentary  reports  had  not  established 
facts  which  could  be  explained  on  no  other 
principle  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this, 
however,  that  the  doctrines  he  hos  advanced 
are  not  in  themselves  just,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  important  to  the  future  happiness  of 
mankind ;  present  popularity  in  works  of  ab- 
stract thought  is  an  indication  of  coincidence 
with  general  opinion,  but  by  no  means  either 
of  truth  or  ultimate  success.  Few  physicians, 
and  none  above  forty,  would  admit  during  his 
life  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  ages  elapsed  before  the  Copernican 
system  forced  itself  on  general  belief;  and  public 
opinion  in  Italy  unanimously  supported  the  In- 
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quisition,  -when  they  prosecuted  Galileo  for  as- 
serting that  the  earth  moved. 
Sismondi  is  a  l^otestant  and  a  Republican ; 
29,  he  deems  kings  and  nobles  are  iise- 
HiM  political  less  excrescences  upon  society ;  and 
opinions.  y  g  political  beau  ideal  is  a  collection 
of  republics,  with  no  established  faith,  and  held 
together,  like  the  American  Union,  only  by  the 
slender  bond  of  a  federal  alliance.  It  is  from 
the  influence,  therefore,  of  no  prepossession 
against  the  present  tendency  all  over  the  civil- 
ized -world  to  popular  institutions,  that  he  has 
so  strongly  and  ably  at  the  same  time  inculcated 
the  doctnne  that  tuis  tendency  is  fraught  with 
the  most  serious  evils  which  at  present  desolate, 
and  in  the  end  will  occasion  the  entire  ruin  of 
Europe.  These  evils,  according  to  him,  do  not 
arise  from  forms  of  government,  nor  are  they 
to  be  ascribed  to  faulty  legislation ;  they  origi- 
nate in  the  nature  of  things,  and  are  the  direct 
consequence  of  that  state  of  society  which  is 

feneraUy  considered  as  fraught  with  unlimited 
lessings.  The  accumulation  of  capital,  the  in- 
crease of  machinery,  the  spread  of  manufactures, 
the  growth  of  lai^e  towns,  the  cheapening  of 
provisions,  the  free  circulation  of  labor  in  an 
old  community,  which  are  commonly  regarded 
as  the  surest  symptoms  of  general  prosperity,  in 
his  view  are  the  unmistakable  indications  of 
social  disease  and  the  prognostics  of  approach- 
ing ruin.  In  them  he  sees  the  sad  effects  of  the 
undue  preponderence  of  capital,  and  the  des- 
i)erate  consequences  of  tlie  principles  of  un- 
limited competition  and  free  trade,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  community. 
Probably  there  is  no  disinterested  person  who 
contemplates  the  present  state  of  society,  wheth- 
er in  France  or  the  British  Islands,  who  will  hes- 
itate to  admit  that  these  views  are  well  founded, 
and  that  the  causes  of  decay  which  proved  fatal 
to  the  Colossal  fabric  of  the  Roman  empire  are 
even  now  in  full  activity  in  both  countries. 
But  they  do  not  warrant  the  gloomy  and  de- 
sponding conclusions  which  Sismondi  draws 
from  them,  any  more  than  the  increasing  ills 
which  accumulate  round  individual  old  age 
justify  melancholy  views  in  regard  to  the  human 
race.  The  evils  arising  from  the  sway  of  capi- 
tal and  the  principle  of  competition  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community  are  not  imaginary,  but 
they  are  partial,  and  are  tlie  means  by  which 
Providence,  at  the  time  when  such  a  change 
has  become  necessary,  checks  the  growth  of 
aged  communities,  and  provides  for  the  disper- 
sion of  the  human  race.  He  who  is  not  con- 
vinced of  this  by  the  simultaneous  growth  of 
the  evils  in  the  Old  World  and  the  opening  of 
the  reserve  treasures  of  California  and  Aus- 
1  Sismondi,  tralia  in  the  New,  would  not  be  per- 
EssaisSoci-  suadcd  though  one  rose  from  the 
ales,  3  vols.  (Jead.^ 

The  two  Thiebrts  belong  to  the  same  school 
3Q  as  Sismondi,  but  they  have  eschewed 

Augusteand  the  chief  faults  which  have  impeded 
Amad6e  the  popularity  of  his  voluminous 
Thierry.  publications.  We  perceive  in  them 
the  same  untiring  industiy  and  patient  research 
by  which  the  historian  of  the  Italian  republics 
is  distinguished,  and  the  same  combination  of 
antiquanan  lore  and  accuracy  of  fact  with 
general  views  and  philosophic  thoughti  which 
render  his  works  so  valuable.     But  the  method 


taken  of  communicating  this  information  is  in- 
finitely more  skillfal.  Not  less  than  he,  they 
give  the  authorities  for  every  paragraph,  often 
for  every  sentence ;  but,  unlike  him,  they  do 
not  sweU  the  text  with  long  and  tedious  quotn- 
tions  from  original  documents,  but  quote  the 
material  words  relied  on  in  a  few  lines,  or  even 
words,  in  a  note.  Perhaps  this  is  sometimes 
carried  too  far,  for,  by  giving  only  detached 
expressions  or  sentences  from  the  original 
writers,  they  sugeest  a  doubt  whether  the  sense 
is  truly  conveyed,  and  whether  the  context,  if 
fully  given,  would  not  in  some  material  respects 
contradict  it.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  more 
voluminous  system,  for  it  not  only  renders  the 
text  much  shorter,  but  more  continuous  and 
uniform  in  style,  and  therefore  interesting,  than 
when  there  is  a  continual  interruption  to  njake 
way  for  antiquated  quotations.  And  the  result 
appears  in  the  different  success  of  the  different 
writers;  for  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  En- 
gland by  the  Normans,  by  Auguste,  and  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Carlovingtan  Jia<:e,  and  of  Gaul 
under  the  Romans,  by  Amad^e  Thierry,  each  in 
three  volumes,  have  attained  very  great  popu- 
larity, ond  gone  through  several  editions ;  \^  hilc 
the  forty-eight  volumes  of  the  History  of  France 
and  of  the  Italian  Republics  slumber  in  respected 
obscurity  amidst  tlie  dust  of  our  libraries. 

Although  brothers,  belonging  to  the  same 
school  of  history,  equally  fond  of  an-  ^^ 
tiquity  and  adopting  the  same  style  Their  oppo- 
of  composition,  the  thoughts  of  these  8»>^e  princl- 
two  very  remarkable  men  are  widely  P 
different  from  each  other.  Auguste,  the  author 
of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  and 
of  the  Esssays  on  the  History  of  France,  belongs 
to  the  Liberal  school ;  he  is  almost  a  republican 
in  politics,  and,  like  others  of  his  sect,  any  thing 
but  strongly  influenced  by  religious  impressions. 
But  he  is  humane  and  philanthropic,  and  not 
eminently  dramatic,  but  oflen  patnetic,  in  his 
narrative  of  important  events.  Amad^c  is  the 
very  reverse  in  thought  of  his  brotlier ;  Ijc  is 
eminently  Christian  in  his  ideas,  and  has  directed 
his  great  powers  with  remarkable  succees  to 
the  illustration  from  historical  and  antiqunrion 
sources  of  the  blessings  which  Christianity  has 
conferred  upon  mankind.  Upon  considerinir  hi", 
luminous  writings,  and  comparing  them  Avi'.li 
the  arrogant  dogmatism  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers  at  an  earlier  period,  which  all  the  elo- 
quence of  Bossuet  could  scarcely  disguise,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  seeing  how  much  the  cause 
of  true  religion  has  been  advanced  by  the  ex- 
perience of  suffering,  and  the  wrench  to  general 
thought  induced  by  the  Uevolution ;  and  on 
how  much  more  solid  a  basis  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity is  now  erected  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  papal  bulls  and  sacerdotal  domination. 

MiCHAUD  belongs  to  the  some  school,  both  in 
religious  thought  and  historical  compo- 
sition,  as  Amad^c  Thierry,  and  he  is  an  Michaud. 
author  of  very  great  merit  His  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades,  in  six  volumes,  is  by  far 
the  best  narrative  that  has  vet  appeared  of 
those  memorable  wars;  and  although  it  is  not 
free  from  the  great  defect  of  the  antiquarian 
school,  in  being  somewhat  overloaded  with  long 
quotations  from  monkish  chronicles  or  contem- 
porary annalists^  it  promises  to  be  the  most  dur- 
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able.  For  its  Bnccess  it  is  mainly  indebted  to 
the  remarkable  combination  -which  the  anthoiv 
exhibits  of  antiquarian  research,  with  an  ardent 
imagination  and  remarkable  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. So  enthusiastic  was  his  disposition,  that 
it  led  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  £^ypt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  in  oraer  to  be  able  to  describe 
from  his  own  Observation,  and  verify  with  his 
own  eyes,  the  scenes  of  the  exploits  of  his  heroes. 
This  has  led  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
of  travel  which  ever  was  written,  in  which,  per- 
haps, even  more  than  in  his  Hutory  of  the  Cru- 
9aae9y  the  accomplished  and  enthusiastic  author 
has  shown  how  much  interesting  association  and 
historical  knowledge  can  add  to  the  attractions 
even  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature.  If 
Chateaubriand  has  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
with  the  mingled  feelings  of  a  classical  scholar 
and  a  devout  pilgrim,  and  Lamartine  with  the 
highly- wrought  imagination  of  a  poet  and  brill- 
iant conceptions  of  a  painter.  Mi  en  and  has  sone 
over  the  same  ground  with  the  heroic  spint  of 
a  Crusader;  and  the  reader  has  now  the  ex- 
traordinary advantage,  in  the  travels  of  these 
charming  writers,  of  combining  all  the  associar 
tions  which  can  recur  to  the  cultivated  mind, 
in  visiting  the  scenes  which  must  ever  be  the 
most  interesting  of  any  on  earth  to  the  human 
race. 

Bakante  belongs  to  tlie  same  school  as  Mi- 
chaud,  and,  like  him,  is  an  example  of 
Bannte.  ^®  reaction  of  genius  against  the  infi- 
del principles  and  innovating  ideas  of 
the  Revolution.  His  greatest  work,  the  History 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy^  has  the  same  fault 
as  the  works  of  Sismondi  and  Michaud,  that  of 
being  overloaded  with  unnecessarily  long  quo- 
tations from  contemporary  annalists  and  chron- 
icles ;  but  it  nevertheless  carries  the  reader  on 
through  ten  volumes,  by  the  talent  for  descrip- 
tion and  dramatic  powers  which  the  author  pos- 
sesses. He  is  inspired,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by 
the  true  spirit  ot  chivalry,  and  carries  us  bacK, 
almost  like  that  great  maeician,  to  the  storming 
of  castles^  the  jousting  of  knights,  the  distressed 
damsels  and  blood-thirsty  tyrants  of  that  poet- 
ical but  unhappy  period.  He  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Me- 
moira  of  Madame  de  la  Rochejaquelein  ;  and  if 
so,  there  is  no  author  in  any  language  who  has 
exhibited  greater  graphic  powers,  or  a  more  de- 
cided talent  for  educing  mterest  from  heroic 
incident  or  pathetic  event. 
Salvandt  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  Ba- 
Q.  rante  and  Michaud,  but  he  is  more  phil- 
Salvandy.  osophical  and  reflecting  than  either. 
His  History  of  Poland  evinces  it.  It 
contains  all  the  pictorial  power  and  picturesque 
effect  of  either  of  these  wiiters,  but  more  re- 
flection and  observation,  and  therefore  it  is 
more  attractive  to  a  reflecting  mind.  Nowhere 
BO  well  as  in  his  brilliant  pages  is  to  be  found  a 
development  of  the  real  causes  of  the  mourn- 
ful fate  of  that  memorable  people,  the  bulwark 
of  Christendom  against  tne  Turks^  and  yet 
the  prey  of  every  assailant  within  their  own 
bosom ;  often  victorious,  but  never  capable  of 
taking  advantage  of  victory ;  ever  jealous  of 
authority,  but  never  able  to  repress  anarchy ; 
the  deliverer  of  Vienna  in  one  age,  and  in  the 
next  blotted  from  the  book  of  nations.  In  his 
pages^  as  in  the  History  of  Ireland,  if  written 


with  equal  wisdom,  is  to  be  found  the  most  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  ffreat  truth,  that  the  first 
necessity  of  mankind  in  rude  periods  is  a  strong 
government,  and  that  no  calamities  are  so  great, 
because  none  so  irremediable,  as  such  as  deliver 
them  up  to  the  slavery  of  their  own  passions. 
Salvanay  is  a  Liberal,  but  he  is  a  Liberal  of  the 
new  school — ^that  is>  warned  by  the  errors  and 
instructed  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Revolution. 
In  his  pages,  accordingly,  there  is  to  be  found 
constant  reference  to  the  historical  blessings  of, 
and  present  necessity  for  revelation ;  and  when 
France  had  been  for  some  years  insane,  after  the 
triumph  of  the  barricades  in  1830,  his  sagacious 
eye  first  divined  whither  things  under  popular 
rule  were  tending,  and  his  intrepid  hana  first 
drew  aside  the  vail  from  the  eyes  of  a  suffering, 
and  therefore  repentant  people. 

The  historians  who  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered have  treated  chiefly  of  the  35. 
olden  time,  and  their  works  exhibit  Thiera :  hUi 
the  reaction  in  the  human  mind  after  principles, 
the  delusions  and  disappointments  of  the  Revo- 
lution. But  writers  of  great  eminence  are  not 
awanting,  who  have  treated  of  that  convulsion 
itself,  and,  uninstructed  by  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, still  endeavor  to  vindicate  its  principles^ 
and  apologize  for  the  crimes  of  its  authors.  In 
the  very  foremost  rank  of  this  class  of  writers 
is  to  be  placed  M.  Tuxebs,  who,  like  most  of  the 
other  modern  statesmen  of  France,  raised  to  emi- 
nence by  his  literary  talents,  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  on  the  theatre  of  pubuo  affairs,  and 
taken  a  share  in  the  most  decisive  events  which, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  determ- 
ined t£e  fate  of  his  country.  Hb  first  work,  and 
the  one  which  raised  him  to  eminence,  but  by 
no  means  his  best,  is  the  History  of  the  Revoltir 
tion,  in  twelve  volumes.  In  it  he  endeavors  to 
assert  the  principles  and  palliate  the  excesses 
of  that  convulsion ;  but  he  does  this  in  a  very 
singular  way.  It  is  by  representii^  the  latter 
as  tne  inevitable  consequence  of  the  rormer,  and 
the  authors  of  all  the  bloodshed  which  took 
place  as  impelled  by  an  invincible  necessity 
which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  and  for  yieldf- 
ing  to  which,  therefore,  they  were  noways  blam- 
ame.  It  is  surprising  that  so  acute  an  author 
did  not  perceive  that  such  a  doctrine,  if  really 
well  founded,  was  more  decisive  against  the 
possibility  of  self-government  than  any  other 
that  could  by  possibility  be  imagined ;  for  if 
the  practical  application  of  Liberal  principles 
leads  of  necessity  to  such  results,  what  can  be 
so  great  a  misfortune  as  their  extension  among 
mankind? 

M.  Thiers  has  very  great  merits  as  a  historian 
— ^in  some  respects  greater  than  any  30^ 
who  has  recently  appeared  in  France,  Ills  merits 
fertile  as  it  has  been  in  great  men  in  and  defects, 
that  department  of  literature.  Not  only  is  he 
ingenious^  dramatic,  and  eloquent,  but  his  writ* 
ings  abound  in  important  general  reflections, 
and  often  in  just  and  generous  appreciation  of 
individual  character.  He  himself  affords  the 
best  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  own  beau- 
tiful observation,  in  reference  to  the  meeting 
of  M.  Bamave  with  the  Queen,  in  the  journey 
from  Varennes :  "  How  often  would  factions  the 
most  opposite  be  reconciled,  if  they  could  meet 
and  read  each  other's  hearts!"  But  by  far  hia 
greatest  merit  consists  in  the  luminous  survey 
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he  gives  of  countries,  especially  in  relation  to 
military  eyents,  and  the  clear  and  lucid  manner 
in  which  he  unfolds  the  principles  of  strategy 
applicable  to  the  campaigns  wnich  he  had  to 
describe.  In  this  he  is  unrivaled  in  civil,  and 
never  was  exceeded  by  military  historians;  and 
his  writings  afford  a  striking  proof  how  com- 
pletely a  strong  native  bent  m  the  mind  of  an 
author  can  overcome  the  want  of  practical  ex- 
perience, or  acquaintance  with  the  actual  oper- 
ations of  war.  His  chief  defect  is  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  quotation  of  authority,  and 
its  inevitable  consequence,  great  and  frequent 
inaccuracy  in  details — a  fault  which,  besides  de- 
priving his  works  of  their  chief  value  as  books 
of  authority,  exposes  him  to  constant  well- 
founded  attacks  from  that  numerous  class  of 
writers  who  look  to  accuracy  in  these  respects 
rather  than  general  merit,  and  nibble  at  the 
comers  of  an  edifice  of  which  they  are  unable 
to  throw  down  the  pillars.     In  regard  to  En- 

§lish  transactions,  he  labors  under  one  grievous 
efect,  which  has  made  his  works  of  little  value 
in  regard  to  its  history:  he  does  not  understand 
Englishy  a  circumstance  which  renders  him 
about  as  competent  to  write  our  annals  as  the 
author  would  be  to  convey  an  idea  of  those  of 
France,  if  he  could  not  read  its  language. 
By  far  the  best  work  of  M.  Thiers,  and  one 
which  belongs  to  the  highest  class  of 
His  History  political  history,  is  his  History  of  the 
of  the  Con-  Consulate  and  Empire^  now  in  course 
■ulateand  of  publication  at  Paris.  It  shows 
Empire.        ^j^^^  j^j^  mind  had  grown  immensely 

during  the  course  of  his  political  corcer,  and 
cast  off  many  of  the  indiscretions  or  errors  of 
his  more  juvenile  years.  He  is  no  longer  the 
ardent  student  fresh  from  the  revolutionary 
fohool,  and  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  share  in 
its  dreams,  or  palliate  its  excesses ;  but  the  ex- 
perienced statesman,  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  taught  by  disaster  the  futile  nature 
of  all  visions  of  perfectibility,  founded  upon  the 
immaculate  character  of  the  great  majority  of 
men.  His  talent  for  military  history  seems  to 
have  increased  with  practice,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  generals  of  the  period ;  and 
there  is  no  work  in  existence  which  the  general 
reader  can  consult  with  more  pleasure,  or  the 
military  with  greater  instruction,  than  his  ^tV 
tory  of  the  Campaigns  of  Axisterlitz^  Jena^  and 
'  Waffram,  But  in  addition  t»  this,  his  political 
opinions  appear  to  have  undergone  a  consider- 
able change  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  statesman- 
ship. His  mind  is  candid;  and  albeit  bred  in 
the  school  of  Infidelity  and  the  Revolution,  his 
late  volumes  contain  frequent  allusion  to  Su- 
preme  Superintendence,  and  the  punishment, 
even  in  this  world,  of  the  sins  of  men.  But 
above  all,  his  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of 
cabineta  and  state  papers  has  led  to  his  last 
work  bein^  enriched  with  a  great  variety  of 
important  information  not  to  oe  met  with  in 
any  other  publication;  and  in  no  other  work  is 
there  to  be  found  so  copious  an  account  of  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Empire,  and  the  internal  legis- 
lation of  Napoleon. 
Inferior  in  genius  to  Thiers,  and  unacquainted, 
like  him,  with  the  practical  duties  of 
lacretelle.  ^  statesman,  M.  Laoretelle  has  still 
'  considerable  merits,  and  will  always 


h6ld  a  respectable  place  among  French  histo- 
rians. His  History  of  France  during  the  Eigh^ 
eenth  Century^  though  not  distinguished  either 
by  the  philosophy  of  Guizot^  the  brilliancy  of 
Lamartine,  or  tne  military  descriptions  of 
Thiers,  is  yet  a  very  valuaole  work ;  and  to 
one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the 
events  of  that  momentous  period,  without  div- 
ing into  all  its  details,  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
can  be  referred  to.  But  by  far  bis  most  mas- 
terly production  is  the  Histoire  des  Ouerres  de 
la  Keligion  ;  and  it  is  not  only  highly  interest- 
ing, but  written  with  the  brevity  and  general 
glance  which  is  perhaps  the  most  indispensable 
element  for  general  success  in  historical  compo- 
sitions. In  any  other  age  or  country  he  would 
have  attained  great  and  deserved  eminence; 
but  such  is  the  constellation  of  historical  talent 
which  has  arisen  in  France  since  the  storm  of 
the  Revolution  was  succeeded  by  the  lull  of  the 
Restoration,  that  he  has  already  been  eclipsed 
by  more  brilliant  writers. 

M.  Capefiguk  is  both  an  abler  and  a  more 
voluminous  writer  than  Lacretelle, 
but  such  is  the  multitude  of  his  pub-  camSiKiie. 
lications  that  he  is  well-nigh  buried 
under  their  weight  His  works»  like  those  of 
Voltaire,  exceed  a  hundred  volumes;  and  no 
one  need  be  told  that,  among  such  a  multitude^ 
many  must  be  of  inferior  merit,  and  made  up, 
like  the  medicines  of  apothecaries,  of  drugs  pre- 
pared by  others.  Some  of  his  works  are  ad- 
mirable ;  his  History  of  Louis  XIV,  is  by  far  the 
best  which  has  ever  oeen  written  of  that  mo* 
mentous  and  interesting  period.  The  works 
he  has  published  on  contemporary  history, 
particularly  the  History  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Bestoration,  are  brilliant  annals,  interspersed 
with  much  fine  description,  and  many  striking 
observations.  He  is  a  devout  Catholic,  and 
therefore  all  his  accounts  of  the  Protestants  are 
to  be  taken  with  some  allowance ;  and  a  loyal 
Royalist,  but  there  he  is  less  to  be  suspected, 
for  his  mind  in  politics  is  eminently  candid,  and, 
in  truth,  often  tinged  with  ultra-Liberal  opin- 
ions.  But  his  views  are  philanthropic,  his  dis- 
position humane,  and  he  is  inspired  with  the 
quality  of  all  others  the  most  valuable  in  the 
narration  of  human  events — a  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  generous  and  noble,  and  detestation 
of  the  mean  and  the  selfish  in  character  or  ac- 
tions. His  great  defect  is,  that,  in  many  of  hii 
histories,  especially  of  the  olden  time,  there  is 
too  much  book-tnakina,  too  copious  quotations 
from  original  chronicles  and  legal  instruments, 
and  too  little  attention  to  the  first  requisite  in 
composition-^unity  of  effect  He  has  under- 
taken to  write  nearly  a  continuous  history  of 
France,  from  Charlemagne  to  Louis  Philippe, 
and  the  entire  series  exceeds  a  hundred  volumes. 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  it  is  altogether  im- 
possible that  works  of  such  magnitude  can  be 
either  popular  or  generally  read.  They  are  the 
quarry-stones  from  which  nistory  is  constructed, 
not  history.  Unity  of  style  ana  composition  is 
as  indispensable  in  this  as  in  any  otner  of  the 
obiects  of  human  thought ;  and  in  none  is  Hes- 
ioa's  observation  more  applicable,  that  the  half 
is  often  greater  than  the  whole. 

One  historical  writer,  second  in  some  respects 
to  none  which  have  preceded  him  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature^  remains  to  be  considered,  and 
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that  is  M.  MioHELBT.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  works  of  this  verv  able  and  orig- 
Mietelet.  ^^^^  writer,  without  being  filled  with 
the  highest  admiration  for  his  genius, 
minffled  with  not  unfrequent  regret  at  its  mis 
application.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  has 
surveyed  with  a  more  keen  and  searching  fiance 
the  annals  of  the  olden  time,  or  more  aoly  and 
lucidly  illustrated  the  successive  migrations  and 
settlement  of  the  great  families  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  the  distinctive  marks  which  in  every 
age  have  characterized  the  dispositions  of  their 
descendants.  If  any  additional  refutation  were 
awantiue  of  the  long  popular  delusion  of  the 
Revolution,  that  man  is  the  creature  of  institu- 
tions, or  any  further  confirmation  of  the  pro- 
found observation  of  Montesquieu,  tliat  institu- 
tions are  the  creature  of  man,  it  would  be  found 
in  his  learned  and  interesting  pages.  Uis  style 
is  eraphic,  his  mind  at  once  dramatic  and  pic- 
tonal — ^great  qualities  in  a  historian,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  the  industry  and  researcn 
which  distinguish  his  writings.  The  signet-mark 
of  genius  is  every  where  conspicuous.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  of  judgment  and  wisdom  is  fre- 
quently awanting.  There  are  many  philosophic 
views,  as  well  as  much  brilliant  expression,  in 
his  history  of  the  early  periods  of  the  French 
monarchy ;  but  in  his  Hiitory  of  the  Revolution, 
now  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Paris,  al- 
though these  qualities  are  not  awanting,  there 
is  such  an  intermixture  oif  violence,  prejudice, 
and  passion,  as  must  deprive  that  work  not 
merely  of  all  weight  with  future  times,  but  even 
of  all  influence  in  promoting  the  views  of  the 
extreme  democratic  party  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached. 
The  number  aud  extraordinary  merit  of  the 
..  historical  works  which  have  now  been 
MiUtaiy  noticed,  all  of  which  have  issued  from 
iListones  the  press  of  Paris  during  the  Restora- 
and  me-  j^Jq^^  jjiay  well  excite  surprise,  and  is 
"™**"'  the  clearest  indication  both  of  the  strong 
bent  to  historical  and  political  subjects  which 
the  public  mind  has  undergone  since  the  Revo- 
lution, and  of  the  reaction  against  the  innova- 
ting doctrines  which  has  taken  place  from  the 
experience  of  their  effects.  But  these  works, 
numerous  and  able  as  they  are,  exhibit  but  a 
partial  picture  of  the  extent  of  this  bent,  or  the 
deep  hold  which,  from  the  intensity  of  former 
emotions^  polvtical  works  have  taken  of  the  gen- 
eral mind.  The  military/  hUtories  and  memoirs 
exhibit  it  in  its  full  proportions,  and  they  consti- 
tute a  branch  of  literature  so  peculiar  to  France, 
and  which  has  been  worked  of  late  years  with 
such  efifect,  that  no  accoimt  of  the  public  thought 
in  that  country,  during  that  period,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  complete  which  does  not  bring  it 
prominently  forward.  Both  species  of  compo- 
sition, indeed^  have  been  long  cultivated  with 
signal  success  in  France,  as  the  military  histo- 
ries of  Folard  and  Guibert,  and  Petito's  collec- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  of  memoirs^  ^ 
prove;  but  the  ability  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  since  the  Revolution  has  been  so  remark- 
able that  all  foimer  productions  are  thrown 
into  the  shade. 

In  the  very  first  rank,  in  both  departments,  is 

42         to  be  placed  a  man  whose  celebrity 

Napoleon     as  an  actor  of  history  has  been  such 

Bonaparte,  that  he  is  scarcely  ever  considered  in 


his  proper  place  as  a  narrator  of  its  events — 
Napoleon  Bonafartb.  His  genius,  however, 
was  such  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  shines 
forth  with  most  lustre  in  his  own  actions,  or  in 
criticising  those  of  others — in  military  and  po- 
litical measures,  or  in  the  narrative  of  his  own 
or  his'predecessors'  achievements.  In  both,  not 
only  do  the  same  clear  intellect  and  brilliant 
imagination,  but  the  same  luminous  view  and 
burning  thought,  appear  conspicuous.  The 
great  characteristics  of  his  compositions,  as  of 
those  of  all  men  of  the  highest  class  of  intellect, 
are  clearness  and  force  in  ideas,  and  brevity  and 
vigor  in  lan^age.  Burke  is  not  more  power- 
fulin  expression,  Johnson  more  lucid  in  thought. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  an  ardent  and 

Eoetical  imagination,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  from 
is  expressions  and  style  of  expression,  that  if 
he  had  not  equaled  Alexander  in  the  lustre  of 
his  conquests,  he  was  qualified  to  have  rivaled 
Ilomer  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  conceptions. 
Much  doubt  was  at  first  expressed,  on  their 
appearance,  as  to  whether  the  St  Uelena  Mem- 
oii-s  were  his  genuine  composition;  but  time 
has  now  vindicated  the  author's  opinion,  ex- 
pressed at  the  time,  that  it  was  surprising  there 
should  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  for  nature 
did  not  in  general  produce  two  Napoleons  in 
the  some  generation. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  from  this^ 
that  either  Napoleon  s  Memoirs,  die-  43. 
tated  to  Generals  Montholon  and  Hia  merits 
Gourgaud  at  St  Helena,  or  his  con-  "»<*  defects, 
versations,  recorded  by  Las  Cases  and  Brs. 
O'Meara  and  Antomarcni  at  the  same  place,  are 
unexceptionable  works.  On  the  contrary,  in 
all  the  characteristic  faults  of  his  mind  are  con- 
spicuous; and  in  the  last,  which  were  not  rc> 
vised  by  himself  and  where  his  words  were 
probabfy  not  reported  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
Boswell,  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect  the 
interpolation,  in  some  places,  of  the  impassioned 
ideas  and  ulcerated  feelings  of  his  attendants. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  main, 
they  are  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  thoughts, 
if  it  was  from  nothing  else  than  the  brilliant 
genius,  and  identity  with  his  acknowledged 
compositions,  which  they  exibit  With  regard 
to  his  own  Memoirs,  there  is  no  doubt  their 
authenticity  is  unquestionable,  and  they  exhib- 
it his  mind  in  its  real  proportions,  witn  all  its 
great  talents  and  equally  great  deficiencies. 
Clearness  and  force  of  intellectual  vision  are  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  former,  preju- 
dice and  prepossession  of  the  latter.  He  saw 
his  own  Bide  of  every  question  with  the  utmost 
force,  and  expressed  his  views  upon  it  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  vigor;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  equally  accessible  to  considerations  on 
the  other  side.  Having  made  up  his  mind  oq 
any  subject,  he  immemateiy  closed  the  dooF 
against  every  opposite  ai^ument  or  fact;  or 
rather,  he  closea  the  door  when  he  began  to 
think,  and  formed  his  opinions  from  his  precon- 
ceived ideas  alone,  mnce  the  uniform  vigor 
and  clearness  of  his  thoughts,  and  their  frequent 
error  and  dangerous  tendency — ^peculiarities 
which  are  not  only  conspicuous  in  his  writing 
but  are  the  real  explanations  of  his  long-contin- 
ued success  and  ultimate  fall  Truth,  in  contest- 
ed questions,  is  never  to  be  elicited  but  by  the 
attentive  consideration  and  impartial  weighing 
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of  both  sides.  It  is  well  known  what  sort  of 
decision  a  judge  will  give  who  makes  up  his 
mind  upon  hearing  one  party  onljr.  Durable 
success  18  to  be  attained  in  action  in  no  other 
waj.  Temporary  triumph  may  attend  the 
adoption  of  one-sided  ideas^  but  the  reaction  is 
generally  as  violent  as  the  action.  Henee  it  is 
that  so  many  of  the  greatest  men  recorded  in 
history  have  also  been  in  the  end  the  most  un- 
fortunate. 

In  one  respect,  however,  there  is  a  peculiari- 
i^  ty  in  Napoleon's  writings  which  is  less 
HlsdiB-  excusable,  and  Uie  influence  of  which 
regard  appears  not  less  in  the  checkered  events 
of  truth,  of  Ilia  life.  This  is  his  entire  disregard 
of  truth  when  it  interfered  with  his  precon- 
ceived ideas,  and  the  unblushing,  or  perhaps  it 
should  rather  be  said,  unconscious  effrontery 
with  which  he  continued  the  most  mendacious 
statements,  after  their  falsehood  had  been  de- 
monstrated, not  merely  to  others,  but  to  himself 
80  far  did  he  carry  this  extraordinary  peculiar- 
ity, that  we  are  told  by  his  private  secretary  and 
Eanegyrist  Meneval,  that  he  formed  an  idea  to 
imseff,  often  totally  unfounded,  of  the  strength 
of  the  various  corps  and  divisions  in  his  army ; 
and  having  done  so,  he  issued  his  orders,  and 
formed  his  expectations  of  them,  as  if  they  were 
of  that  strength,  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  returns  of  the  commanders,  which  showed 
they  were  not  of  half  the  amount*  Unconquer- 
able adherence  to  error,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the 
^  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  is,  in  like  manner, 
often  so  characteristic  of  his  writings,  where  any 
of  his  marked  prepossessions  is  concerned,  that 
one  is  apt  to  imagine  that  the  account  of  the 
peculiarity  g^venby  his  panegyrists  is  the  true 
one,  that  his  imagination  was  so  ardent  that  his 
wishes  were,  literally  speaking,  the  father  to  his 
thoughts,  and  that  what  he  desired  he  really 
believed  to  be  true.  Like  insane  persons,  he 
often  reasoned  on  imaginary  conceptions  as  if 
they  had  been  real  facts ;  but,  unlike  them,  as- 
suming the  facts  to  be  true,  none  ever  drew  from 
them  more  just  conclusions,  or  argued  with  more 
mathematical  rigor  in  regard  to  their  probable 
consequences. 

Inferior  to  Napoleon  in  ffenius,  and  greatly 
45.  so  in  vigor  and  condensation  of  cxprcs- 
General  sion,  General  Jomini  is  much  his  su- 
Jomini.  perior  in  impartiality  and  solidity  of 
judgment  Ilis  History  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Mevolutiwi,  in  sixteen  volumes ;  his  Life  of  Na- 
poleon, in  four  volumes ;  and  that  of  Frederick 
the  Greatf  in  three  volumes,  are  perhaps  the 
most  just  and  discriminating  works  on  military 
strategy  which  modern  Europe  has  produced. 
He  traces  with  admirable  sagacity  and  distinct- 
ness the  most  important  events  in  war  to  the 
application  or  neglect  of  a  few  leading  princi- 
ples ;  and  he  does  this  in  so  simple  and  perspic- 
uous a  manner,  that  his  views  can  be  perfectly 
Apprehended,  not  merely  by  the  military,  but 
the  ordinary  reader.  He  wants  the  vigor  and 
brevity  of  Napoleon's  expression,  and  iiis  an- 

*  "  Dans  le  calcul  des  hommes  qui  devaient  composer 
■es  bataillons,  ses  regiments  ou  divisions,  it  enfiaU  tou- 
jour* le  re»ume  total.  On  ne  peat  pas  croire  qu'il  voulut 
se  fiiire  illusion  a  lal-meme,  mais  il  jugeait  n6ce88aire  de 
donner  le  change  sur  la  fbrce  de  ses  corps.  Qudques  rch 
presentations  qu'on  lul  fit,  il  repouasait  Nvidence,  et  per- 
ttistaU  opmidtrement  dans  son  errrur  volontaire  de  ctUcul." 
-^Menjsvjil,  Vieprivee  de  yapoUony  iU,  121, 
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nals  of  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  are  charac- 
terized by  the  ordinary  defect  in  military  his- 
tories— ^undue  length,  and  too  great  attention 
to  subordinate  details.  He  became  conscious, 
however,  of  this  defect,  and  in  his  Idfe  of  No- 
poleon  events  are  simplified  and  massed  as  much 
as  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  breadth  in  com- 
position could  desire.  Appreciated  in  the  very 
highest  degree  by  all  military  readers,  his  writ- 
ings are  not  so  generally  read  as  they  should 
be  in  France,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
author,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  having  left  the  service 
of  Napoleon,  and  entered  that  of  Russia,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Bautzen.  It  is  natural 
that  it  should  be  so ;  but  Jomini  merely  went 
over  himself;  he  did  not,  like  Ney  or  Marl- 
borough, employ  his  power  to  destroy  the 
prince  who  had  bestowed  it;  and  when  the 
passions  of  the  moment  have  subsided,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  work  will  be  the 
standard  one  on  military  strategy  all  over  Eu- 
rope. 

Unequal  to  Jomini  in  military  science  or 
political  thought,  General  Matiueu  ^^ 
Dumas  is  greatly  his  superior  in  pictur-  General 
esque  power  and  grapnic  effect  Like  Mathieu 
Xenopnon,  he  has  described  with  the  I^«°»'«' 
fidelity  of  a  soldier,  but  the  soul  of  a  poet  and 
the  eye  of  a  painter,  the  most  important  events 
of  Napoleon's  life,  in  many  of  which  he  himself 
bore  a  conspicuous  part;  and  he  has  done  this 
with  so  much  simplicity  and  elegance  that  few 
works  in  any  age  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
it  His  description  of  the  passage  of  the  Splu- 
gen,  in  particular,  and  the  operations  of  the 
corps  which  he  commanded  on  the  flank  of  the 
Austrians  in  1801,  on  the  confines  of  the  Ori- 
sons and  the  Tyrol,  as  well  as  of  the  crossing 
of  the  St  Bernard  and  campaign  of  Marengo, 
are  among  the  most  fascinating  pieced  of  mili- 
tary history  which  ever  were  written,  and  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  admired  pas- 
sages in  Xenophon  or  Livy.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted,  for  the  fame  of  this  eloquent  writer, 
that  his  work,  being  in  eighteen  volumes,  and 
only  comprising  nine  years  of  Napoleon's  cam- 
paigns, is  too  voluminous  for  the  general  read- 
er; and  hence  it  is  regarded  rather  as  a  store- 
house from  which  subsequent  writers,  and  none 
more  than  the  author,  have  drawn  their  most 
interesting  materials,  rather  than  a  work  which 
is  itself  to  find  its  way  into  every  well  furnished 
library. 

The  work  of  Mathieu  Dumas  terminates  with 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit ;  but  the  next  great  47^ 
campaign  of  Napoleon  has  been  record-  -General 
ed  by  another  military  writer  in  a  kin-  Pe^ei- 
dred  spirit,  and  witn  equal  graphic  power. 
Genebal  Pelet,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Napoleon 
and  the  whole  Imperial  regime,  has  at  least 
done  ample  justice  to  one  of  his  campaigns,  for 
there  does  not  exist  in  ^my  language  a  more 
splendid  military  work  than  his  account  of  the 
campaigns  of  ^pem  and  Wagram.  It  is  in 
four  volumes,  and  narrates  only  the  events  of  a 
few  months ;  yet  it  is  so  interesting  that  there 
are  probably  few  readers  who  do  not  reeret  its 
brevity  rather  than  complain  of  its  prolixity ; 
and  certainly  there  is  no  author  who  has  felt 
how  absolutely  interest  in  narrative  is  depend- 
ent on  minuteness  of  detail,  who  will  affirm 
that  he  has  erred  on  the  side  of  excessive  length. 
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In  truth,  the  eveDts  of  that  single  campaign 
exceeded  in  interest  and  inroortanee  those  of 
many  entire  pacific  reigns.  His  account  of  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  in  particular,  and  the  match- 
less exploit  of  throwing  the  bridge  at  Enzersdorf 
over  me  Danube  on  the  night  preceding  that 
g^eat  eyent^  amidst  the  war  of  elemenU  and 
the  louder  roar  of  artillery,  is  a  perfect  masteiv 
piece,  and  neyer,  it  may  confidently  be  affirm- 
ed, will  be  surpassed  in  military  history. 
If  the  campaign   of  Wamm  has  found  a 

48.  worthy  annalist  in  General  Pelet,  and 
Count  those  of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland  in 
^^^S^'  General  Mathieu  Dumas,  that  of  1812 
has  called  forth  the  powers  of  another  writer 
eauaUy  suited  to  its  description — Count  Sbgub. 
Although  not  a  military  man,  but  an  officer  in 
the  Emperor^s  hoasehofd,  he  was  too  near  head- 
quarters not  to  be  familiar  with  military  coun- 
cils, and  his  situation  gave  him  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  secret 
sprinj^  of  the  most  important  events.  His  dis- 
position and  turn  of  mind,  dark  and  gloomy, 
but  imaginative  qualified  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  describe  with  force  and  fidelity  the 
terrible  disasters  of  the  Moscow  cainpaign,  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness.  Exaggera- 
tion was  impossible  in  such  a  case ;  the  utmost 
stretch  of  the  most  gloomy  imagination,  coupled 
with  the  highest  powers  of  pathos  and  descrip- 
tion, fell  short  of  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful 
oataBtrophe.  He  has,  accordingly,  by  combin- 
ing a  dramatic  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  councils  with  a  pictorial  description  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  retreat,  produced  a  work 
which,  m  point  of  terrible  and  romantic  inter- 
est, can  not  be  surpassed.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  many  of  his  speeches 
were  imaginary,  or  at  least  largely  amplified 
from  very  scanty  materials;  but  they  are  pro- 
bably not  more  so  than  those  which  Livy  or 
Sallust  put  into  the  moutlis  of  their  chiefa 
There  were  no  short-hand  reporters  in  attend- 
ance in  either  instance,  but  ooth  the  ancient 
and  modem  authors  have  probably  condensed 
into  one  speech  the  ideas  which  at  the  time 
were  prevalent  at  head-quarters,  and  which 
convey  a  faithful,  thoueh  perhaps  somewhat 
too  dramatic  a  picture  of  the  reasons  advanced 
for  and  against  every  measure  of  importance. 
Many  other  authors — in  particular.  General 
Clausewitz  and  M.  Chambray — ^have  given 
narratives  of  higher  authority  and  greater  ac- 
curacy than  Segnr;  but  there  is  none  who  has 
equaled  him  in  picturesque  effect,  powers  of 
description,  and  consequent  general  popularity. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Napoleon  to  have 

49.  as  his  private  secretary,  m  his  last  and 
Baron  greatest  campaigns^  an  author  who  has 
Fain,  proved  himself  adequate  to  do  full  jus- 
tice, and  in  some  instances  more  than  justice, 
to  his  merits  in  those  memorable  events.  Baron 
Fain,  though  bred  a  diplomatist,  and  neither  a 
professional  soldier  nor  a  practiced  writer,  has 
proved  himself  equal  to  either  in  his  account 
of  the  campaigns  of  1818  and  1814.  His  work 
on  these  is  invaluable  as  an  authentic,  and,  in 
general,  veracious  record  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary events  of  which  Europe  has  ever  been  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  last  of  which  especially  the 
military  genius  of  the  Emperor,  at  length  freed 
from  the  restraint  and  the  necessities  of  diplo- 
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matic  negotiation,  shone  forth  with  unprece- 
dented lustre.  Tlie  materials  on  which  Fain 
has  constructed  his  narratives  are  for  the  most 
part  official,  and  his  narrative  of  events  to  a 
surprising  degree  correct  and  trustworthy.  If 
it  occasionally  is  tinged  by  an  excessive  admi- 
ration for,  and  desire  to  palliate  the  errors  of 
his  hero,  that  was  scarcely  avoidable  in  the 
situation  in  which  Baron  Fain  was  placed; 
and  whatever  may  be  said  of  83'cophancy  to 
prosperous,  all  mankind  must  respect  fidelity 
to  fallen  greatness. 

If  the  military  histories  of  France,  which  ap- 
peared in  such  multitudes,  and  were 
distinguished  by  such  ability,  dur-  ^bg  memoirs 
ing  the  Restoration,  is  a  striking  ofFnuicedur- 
proof  how  strongly,  by  the  events  *»?  the  Rcvo- 
of  the  Empire,  t£e  pubUc  mind  in  *'*^°"- 
that  country  had  been  turned  to  warlike  achieve- 
ments, the  still  greater  crowd  of  memoirs  which 
issued  from  the  press  during  the  same  period  is 
a  yet  stronger  proof  how  violently  the  passions 
ofthe  people  had  been  excited  by  the  mournful 
catastrophes  of  the  Revolution,  and  how  insati- 
able was  the  thirst  which  all  classes  felt  for  the 
fullest  details  of  all  its  tragedies.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  .satisfy  this  craving.  Volume 
after  volume,  work  after  work  appeared,  and 
almost  all  were  bought  up  and  read  'y^ith  the 
utmost  avidity.  Those  which  had  any  preten- 
sions to  authenticity  were  eminently  success- 
ful; others,  in  the  outset  at  least,  not  less  so, 
which  were  soon  discovered  to  have  the  signet- 
mark  of  forgery  stamped  upon  them.  The  lat- 
ter were  often  the  most  ably  written  and  inter- 
esting— a  circumstance  which  is  easily  explain- 
ed, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  great  thirst 
for  works  of  this  description  necessarily  led  to 
extensive  attempts  at  imitation,  and  that  the 
profits  attending  the  most  successful  created 
quite  a  profession  of  literary  inen,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  papers  of  some  remarkable  polit- 
ical character,  and  from  the  materials  thus  ob- 
tained reared  up  a  voluminous  work,  which 
they  dignified  with  the  title  of  his  own  memoirs. 
The  authorship  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 
of  these  was  from  the  beginning  known  in  the 
literary  circles  of  Paris;  as  the  Memoires  dun 
Homme  dMcU,  which  is  a  most  authentic  and 
important  work,  is  known  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  M.  d'AUonville  from  the  papers  of 
Frince  Ilardenberg ;  and  the  Memoirs  of  Fouchk^ 
by  M.  Alphonse  Seauchamp,  from  the  jpapers 
of  that  arch-traitor.  But  independent  of*  tnese 
compilations,  many  of  which  are  most  valuable 
works,  there  are  several  memoirs  by  eminent 
persons  of  undoubted  authenticity,  which  de- 
serve to  be  noticed,  as  well  from  their  intrinsic 
merit  as  from  the  talent  and  opportunities  of 
knowledge  which  their  authors  cnjo3'cd. 

At  the  nead  of  these  must  be  placed  M.  Boub- 
BixNNB,  private  secretary  to  Napo- 
leon durmg  the  eventful  period  of  Bourrienne. 
the  Consulate  and  the  first  year  of 
the  Empire,  and  himself  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
discrimination  and  talent  His  work  is  of 
groat  value,  as  containing  an  account  of  the 
conversations  and  habits  of  Napoleon  during 
the  eventful  period  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
first  year  of  the  Empire;  and  although  he  ap- 
pears to  have  become  afterward  involved  in 
some  pecuniary  transactions,  which  led  to  his 
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losiDg  his  sifcnation,  and  beinff  eent  to  a  distant 
but  lucrative  banighment  at  Hamburg,  yet  hia 
disgrace  does  not  appear  to  have  rendered  him 
insensible  to  the  merits  of  his  early  patron,  or 
prevented  him  from  giving  a  most  interestinff 
and  faithful  account  of  the  years  when  he  acted 
as  his  private  secretary.  His  style  is  simple, 
clear,  and  unambitious;  and  the  genuineness 
of  the  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
his  imperial  master  may  in  general  be  tested 
by  the  superiority  of  the  ability  which  they  in- 
dicate to  that  shown  in  those  which  he  ascribes 
to  himsell 

The  Duchess  of  Ab&antes  is  another  writer 
^2  of  memoirs,  whose  peculiar  situation 
The  Dncb-  Bnd  opportunities  gave  her  advant- 
easofAb-  ages  of  no  ordinary  kind  in  deline- 
nnteB.  ating  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
ffreat  hero,  as  well  as  in  observing  and  describ- 
ing the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 
She  had  one  ^reat  advantage  over  Bourrienne 
— she  was  intimate  with  the  Emperor  before  he 
became  gi'eat,  and  recounts  the  days  when  he 
came,  with  unblacked  boots  and  without  the 
costly  luxury  of  gloves,  to  the  Rue  Yivienne  to 
visit  her  mother,  of  whom  he  was  enamored, 
and  when  in  one  morning  he  proposed  himself 
for  that  lady,  and  his  brother  Joseph  and  sister 
Pauline  for  her  daughter  and  son.  She  traces 
his  career  from  these  youthful  days  till  the  pe- 
riod of  his  coronation,  when,  as  she  herself  says, 
he  "  gave  her  a  look  of  intolerable  intelligence,  as 
he  put  the  crown  on  his  head,"  and  thence  till  he 
took  his  melancholy  way  to  St  Helena.  Nor  are 
the  memoirs  of  the  gay  and  lively  duchess  con- 
fined to  the  details  and  pomp  ox  the  imperial 
court;  she  passes  also  in  review  the  leading 
characters  and  events  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  and  gives  a  vast  number  of  graphic 
sketches  and  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  illus- 
trious men  who  then  bore  the  fortunes  of  France 
on  the  points  of  their  swords.  A  true  woman, 
she  is  by  no  means  unmindful  of  those  lighter 
topics  which  more  immediately  concern  her  sex ; 
her  memory  is  as  distinct  for  a  ball-dress  or  a 
cashmere  shawl,  as  for  the  words  of  a  hero  or 
the  measures  of  a  government ;  and  when  the 
antiquarian  painter  comes  to  portray  in  after 
times  the  scenes  which  occurred  during  the 
Revolution,  the  Consulate,  and  Empire,  he  will 
find  ample  materials  for  the  costumes  both  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  her  animated  paees. 
Pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  the  loss  of  ner 
husband's  appanage  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
unhappily  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  write 
for  bread  in  her  later  years^  and  have  lessened 
her  reputation  by  spreading  it  over  too  wide  a 
surface ;  but  her  earlier  writings  are  deserving 
of  a  lasting  place  in  French  literature,  and  will 
always  bo  referred  to  with  interest,  as  well  from 
the  importance  of  the  events  and  characters  to 
which  they  relate,  as  from  the  discrimination 
and  talent  with  which  the  portraits  are  drawn. 

So  great  is  the  crowd  of  writers  who  have 

devoted  the  leisure  of  their  later 

ChatMu-     y®*"  ^^  recording  for  the  benefit  of 

briand  and  posterity  the  reminiscences  of  theRev- 

Lamaitine    olution  and  the  Empire,  that  they 

Sti^oSL   ^°^^^  *^^°®  ^^^  *^^«  BheUes  of  an  ex- 

'  tensive  library;  and  few  even  of  the 

largest  collections  either  in  France  or  elsewhere 

contain  a  complete  assortment  of  them.    But 


there  are  two  writers  of  memoirs  whoae  works 
will  ever  stand  forth  in  bright  relief  as  well 
from  the  celebrity  of  their  authors'  names  as 
the  genius  displayed  in  the  works  themselves, 
and  the  eloquence  with  which  they  are  written. 
These  are  Chatxaubiliani>  and  Lamabtink  The 
character  and  beauties  of  these  two  illustrious 
writers  appear  in  every  page  of  their  volumin- 
ous personal  memoirs,  and  unfortunately  their 
failings  and  weaknesses  are  equally  conspicu- 
ous. In  the  twelve  volumes  which  record  the 
eventful  career  of  the  former  is  to  be  seen  the 
ardent  and  yet  melancholy  cast  of  his  disposi- 
tion, the  conflict  of  thougnt  when  the  associa- 
tions of  the  past- were  perpetually  at  war  with 
the  realities  of  the  present^  and  the  working  of 
a  mind  fraught  at  once  with  the  devotions  of 
the  olden  time,  the  necessities  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  and  the  aspirations  of  modem 
Liberalism.  Advanced  years,  in  those  fascino- 
ting  pages^  have  sometimes  diminished  his  ac- 
curacy, but  never  clouded  his  genius  or  chilled 
his  eloquence ;  and  the  records  of  a  life  in  which 
the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  were  pre- 
served to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  resemble 
rather  the  pages  of  a  romance  than  the  events 
of  reality.  Lamartine's  fragments  of  memoirs 
in  his  Con/etiions,  Jiaphael,  and  Revolution  of 
1848,  are  equally  characteristic  of  his  genius 
and  disposition,  at  once  ardent  and  reflecting, 
enthusiastic  and  visionary,  chivalrous  and  free- 
thinking,  humane  and  philosophic,  imaginative 
and  pictorial  As  in  his  historical  works  he 
narrates  real  events  in  so  dramatic  and  exagge- 
rated a  style  that  they  often  pass  for  fiction,  so, 
in  relating  personal  adventures,  he  clothes  them 
in  such  brilliant  colors  that  no  one  can  believe 
that  they  are  aught  but  the  creations  of  his  ex- 
cited imagination,  although  as  such  they  can 
not  be  read  without  the  deepest  interest.  Un- 
fortunately, in  both  these  great  writers^  the 
weaknesses  of  a  little  stand  forth  in  bright  light 
beside  the  elevation  of  a  lofty  mind;  and  the 
vanity  they  display  in  relating  the  passages  of 
their  eventful  lives,  especially  with  the  fair  sex, 
is  so  extreme,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  so  con- 
temptible, that  it  would  be  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous regret  if  experience  had  not  convinced  everj 
person  acquainted  with  French  literature  that 
it  is  the  prevailing  foible  of  the  nation,  which 
is  particularly  conspicuous  in  its  literary  men, 
and  that  the  endurance  of  it  is  the  price  we  pay 
for  the  pleasure  derived  from  their  genius  and 
eloquence. 

Tne  reaction  of  the  human  mind  against  the 
infidelity  and  sins  of  the  Revolution 
nowhere  more  clearly  appears  than  in  c^^JJi^ 
the  writings  of  Cousin.  This  vefry 
eminent  man  is  too  philosophic  and  clear-sight- 
ed not  to  see  that  religion  is  the  great  element 
which  holds  society  together,  and  that^  without 
its  influence,  all  attempts  either  at  individual 
or  social  amelioration  must  prove  altogether 
nugatory ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  too  in- 
dependent in  thought  to  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  Jesuits,  or  yield  to  the  grasping  ambition  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  has  not  chosen  the 
only  path  which  can  safely  lead  through  these 
opposite  difficulties,  which  is  the  simple  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  as  they  are  taught  in  the 
Protestant  church ;  and  in  consequence  he  has 
fallen,  in  matters  of  faith,  into  a  sort  of  dreary 
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rationaliBQi,  which  may  be  very  well  for  phi- 
losophers, bat  nerer  can  be  either  popular  or 
useful  with  the  great  body  of  mankind.  Yet 
while  all  must  lament  in  Cousin  the  absence  of 
a  simple  and  determiuate  faith,  which  can  be 
embraced  by  and  influence  the  migority  of 
mankind,  yet  justice  e<][ually  requires  that  a 
due  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  great  service 
he  has  rendered  to  tne  cause  of  religion,  by 
proclaiming  the  eternal  truth,  that  education, 
if  rested  on  any  other  basia,  is  likely  to  prove 
hurtfol  rather  than  beneficial,  and  illustrating 
this  position  with  equal  industry  and  ability 
by  an  examination  of  the  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  principal  European  monarchies. 
M.  Lamexais,  with  equal  sincerity  of  princi- 
ple, is  more  distinguiahed  by  gen- 

M.  Li^nmls.  *"*  ^"^  ^*  w^iting^  and  has  stnick 
out  more  original  and  forcible  ideas 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind.     His  influence 
and  the  fame  of  his  works  hare  been  propor- 
tionally greater.     A  sincere  Catholic,  he  has  all 
the  warmth  of  a  true  believer,  and  sees  in  the 
events  around  him  manifestations  only  of  the 
Divine  judements  on  mankind,  and  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  influence  of  the  Romish  faith  the 
only  guarantee  for  the  virtue  or  happiness  of 
the  species.    Yet  has  he  not  succeeaed,  by  all 
his  devotion,  in  securing  the  approbation  of  the 
Papal  government;  they  have  the  jealousy  of 
him  which  Louis  had  of  Chateaubriand,  which 
power  scarce  ever  fails  to  have  of  genius.     His 
style  is  sometimes  obscure,  his  ideas  abstract, 
his  inferences  strained ;  but  there  is  no  author 
of  the  present  age  who  has  seen  deeper  into 
futurity,  or  in  whose  writinss  a  greater  num- 
ber of  profound  and  originu  tJioughts  are  to 
be  found.     His  work  on  the  human  mind,  in 
three  volumes,  is  to  the  reflecting  student  a 
perfect  fund  of  reflection ;  and,  what  is  the  de- 
cisive mark  of  a  creative  mind,  it  suggests  even 
more  than  it  teaches — ^it  starts  ideas  rather  than 
elaborates  them.     The  Protestant  reader,  ac- 
customed to  the  calm  discussion  on  religious 
subjects  to  which  he  has  been  habituated  in  his 
own  country,  is  often  startled  by  the  intensity 
of  his  ideas,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  conveyed ;  but  a  ready  excuse 
for  that  failing  may  be  found  in  the  reflection, 
that  in  the  moral,  not  less  than  the  material 
world,  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  op- 
posite, and  that  if  the  fanaticism  of  irreligion 
IS  ever  to  be  successfully  combated,  it  must  be, 
not  by  the  calmness  of  philosophy,  but  the  fer- 
vor or  devotion. 
A  striking  proof  how  great  is  the  ascendant 
58.       which  intellectual  power  has  now  ac- 
M.  Vilie-  quired  in  France,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
main.       fj^j^  i\^q^  ^  great  proportion  cf  her 
cabinet  ministers  are  Hterary  men.    M.  Villf- 
MAIN  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these, 
and  he  has  produced  several  works,  which  will 
stand  the  test  of  general  admiration  long  after 
his  official  career  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  passed  into  oblivion.    His  Hittory  of 
the  Literature  of  France  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century  is  a  pleasing  and' just  survey  of  a  sub- 
ject of  great  and  lasting  interest,  but  which  it 
IS  extremely-  diflicult  to  treat  in  an  agreeable 
manner.     The  difficulty  consists  in  the  multi- 
tude of  authors  who  require  to  be  noticed,  when 


only  a  few  of  them  have  acquired  any  lasting 
reputation,  and  the  embarrassment  arising  from 
a  mere  enumeration  of  names,  when  the  spirit 
which  animated  them  has  been  lost  in  the  rev- 
olution of  ajges.  like  the  painter  of  a  ereat 
historical  piece,  the  author  runs  the  twl  of 
being  buned  under  the  multitude  of  his  own 
figures.  Strict  attention  to  chiar-oscuro,  and 
great  massing  of  light  and  shade,  can  alone  sur- 
mount the  difficulty.  If  a  bright  light  is  thrown 
upon  one-tenth  of  the  figures  in  the  piece,  it  is 
enough,  and  often  more  Uian  enough.  M.  YiUe- 
main  has  not  altogether  avoided  the  error  of  * 
beine  too  prolix  in  the  enumeration  of  obscure 
and  forgotten  authors ;  but  at  least  he  has  done 
so  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors. His  criticisms  on  the  theatre  are  par^ 
ticularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  he  evinces  a 

fenerouB  enthusiasm  in  his  admiration  for  the 
eauties  of  Shakspeare,  without  beinap  blind- 
ed to  the  many  faults  of  that  wondernil  man. 
On  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  incalcula- 
ble influedce  of  the  spread  of  knowledge,  both 
upon  the  national  fortunes  and  individual  hap- 
piness, his  views  are  equally  just  and  enlighten- 
ed, and  point  him  out  as  the  fitting  person  to 
be  minister  of  public  instruction  in  a  country 
where  so  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  il- 
luminate the  general  mind. 

If  any  proof  were  required  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  tasK  which  M.  yillemain  has  un-  57, 
dertaken  in  giving  a  history  of  litera-  M.  Gin- 
ture,  and  of  the  skill  with  which  he  S^ene. 
has  surmounted  it,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
great  work  of  M.  Gineueu6.  That  his  elabor- 
ate History  of  Italian  Ititeraiwre  is  a  very  great 
addition  to  our  literary  treasures,  probably 
none  will  be  found  to  dispute ;  and  the  general 
sense  of  its  value  has  been  evinced  in  the  liber- 
al manner  in  which  subsequent  compilers^  with- 
out acknowled^ng  it,  have  availed  themselves 
of  his  labors.  But  valuable  as  it  is,  and  teem- 
ing with  the  stores  of  erudition  as  well  as  the 
delicacy  of  taste,  his  work  will  never  be  gener- 
ally read;  it  is  an  enoydopSBdia,  not  a  book — 
a,  aictionary  rather  than  a  history.  Few  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  author,  and  go  pa- 
tiently thrpugh  all  the  eleven  volumes.  The 
fault  consists^  not  in  the  details,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral conception ;  not  in  the  finishing  of  each 
individual  figure,  but  in  the  want  of  mezzotinto 
to  throw  the  great  majority  of  them  into  fitting 
and  becoming  shade,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  re- 
lief and  eflfect  to  the  principal  figures.  It  is 
true,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  do  this ;  it  is  the 
great  difficulty  with  which  •  the  political  or 
military,  as  well  as  the  literary  historian  has 
to  contend;  and  it  is  the  one  on  which  the 
greatest  number  of  considerable  contemporary 
reputations  have  been  shipwrecked.  But  it  is 
not  insurmountable;  and  in  history,  not  less 
than  in  painting,  the  palm  of  immortality  is 
reserved  for  him  who  has  mastered  it 

If  Ginguend  is  in  a  manner  buried  under  the 
stores  of  his  own  learning,  and  al-        ^ 
ready  forgotten,  except  as  a  store-  m.  da  Toe- 
house  of  erudition,  even  in  his  own  quevuie: 
country,  the  same  charge  of  want  ^Jj^S^^ 
of  ffeneralisation  can  not  be  made 
affainst  the  great  political  philosopher  in  France 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  M.  de  Tocqukvillk, 
His  fault  is  just  the  reverse  of  Gingueni's;  it 
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18  not  that  he  generfilizes  too  little,  but  that  he 

Seneralizes  too  toon.  No  man,  since  the  days  of 
[ontesquien,  has  equaled  him  in  the  depth  of 
the  Tiews  which  he  has  formed  of  the  working 
of  republican  iDstitutions,  or  the  principal 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  them.  His 
Democracy  in  AmcruM^  especially  the  two  first 
volumes  of  it,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  JHtcorn  of  Machiavel,  the  Essays  of 
Bacon,  or  the  Decadence  de  Rome  of  Montes- 
quieu. Reflection,  and  frequent  study  of  that 
admirable  work,  have  confirmed  the  author  in 
this  opinion,  expressed  on  its  first  appearance 
J  fifteen  years  ago.*    "With  inimitable 

wooSs  slsiU,  close  observation,  and  deep 
MagftKine ;  thought,  he  has  traced  the  working 
Alison's  of  republican  institutions  on  the 
Eways,  iU.  ^^y^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  Atlantic,  and  to 

him  we  owe  the  profound  observa- 
tion, which  every  day*8  experience  is  more 
completely  verifying,  tnat  the  great  danger  of 
republican  government  is  not  its  weakness, 
but  its  tremendous  strength.  When  monarchy 
or  aristocracy  are  contending  with  democracy, 
the  government  is  often  weak ;  but  that  is  not 
because  their  opponent  is  feeble,  but  because 
he  is  strong.  When  the  victory  has  been  gain- 
ed, this  at  once  appears ;  no  power  capable  of 
making  any  resistance  remains,  and  intellect 
and  genius,  property  and  intelligence,  thought 
and  action,  are  alike  prostrated  beneath  the 
hoofs  of  numbers,  guided,  it  is  true,  by  a  sec^ 
tion  of  the  thoughtful  few,  but  they  are  in  gen- 
eral the  most  unscrupulous  and  <fangerous  of 
the  community. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  great  fault  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville  is,  not  that  he  has  gen- 

His  errors  ®''*^«^  *<^  little,  but  that  he  has 
generalized  too  soon.  lie  has  forgot- 
ten that  action  and  reaction  are  the  law  of  na- 
ture, not  less  in  the  moral  than  in  the  material 
world.  He  would  do  well  to  remember  the  in- 
scription engraved  on  a  ring,  presented  by  the 
Eastern  sa^e  to  the  sultan:  "And  this  too  shall 
pass  away?'  Impressed,  at  the  time  when  his 
great  work  was  written,  with  the  ceaseless  pro- 
gress of  the  democratic  principle  in  France,  and 
its  complete  triumph  in  Amenca,  he  has  forgot- 
ten that  the  greatest  effort  of  mind  is  to  make 
the  **  past  the  distant,  and  the  future  predomi- 
nate over  the  present"  lie  has  seriously  stated 
it  as  his  deliberate  conviction,  that  there  is  an 
evident  and  ceaseless  progress  both  in  Europe 
and  America  toward  democratic  institutions; 
that  this  progress  is  universal  and  irresistible, 
and  that,,  for  good  or  for  evil,  republicanism  is 
the  destiny  of  mankind  in  both  hemispheres. 
What  a  commentary  on  this  opinion  does  the 
government  of  France,  under  the  presidence  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  joyful  acquiescence  of 
seven  millions  of  Frenchmen  in  his  rule,  afford 
on  this  prediction  I  Such  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  fate  of  the  prophecies  of  even 
the  greatest  political  philosophers,  who  fix 
their  eyes  only  on  the  strenffth  of  the  current 
in  which  they  are  immerse^  and  forget  that^ 
when  the  strength  of  that  current  becomes  dan- 
gerous to  human  happiness,  there  is  an  under- 
curretit  provided  by  nature  to  correct  its  errors, 
and  prove  an  antidote  to  its  poison.  That 
under-current  is  always  put  in  motion  by  the 
lessons  of  experience,  which  point  as  clearly,  in 


the  long  run,  to  the  institutions  suited  to  the 
human  mind,  and  conducive  to  general  felicity, 
as  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  do  to  those 
which  are  fair  and  tempting  in  the  outset,  but 
utter  ruin  when  firmly  established.  We  must 
not  be  misled  in  this  matter  by  the  example  of 
America— democracy  is  there  triumphant,  and 
has  been  hitherto  successful,  because  it  is  suit- 
able to  the  physical  circumstances  of  its  inhab- 
itants, and  requisite  for  their  expansion.  It  is 
the  great  moving  power  of  artificial  society, 
the  expansive  force  which  impels  civilized  man 
into  the  wilderness  of  nature.  When  the  work 
is  done,  and  the  Transatlantic  wilds  inhabited, 
the  experience  of  man  will  cast  it  aside,  as  it 
has  already  done  in  the  old  and  peopled  realm 
of  France. 

If  the  literature  of  France,  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  may  justly  pride  itself 
on  the  compositions  of  Buflon,  that  of  cu5ier. 
the  nineteenth  is  equally  distinguished 
by  the  writings  of  Cuvikr,  by  far  the  first  of  the 
inquirers  into  the  pristine  order  of  creation. 
Passing  over  the  external  surface  of  the  crust 
of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  disregarding 
the  species  of  man  and  animals  which  are  now 
to  be  found  upon  it,  he  has  dived  into  the  re- 
cesses of  nature,  and  discovered  in  the  organic 
remains  which  lie  imbedded  in  the  strata  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed,  materials  both  to 
determine  with  perfect  accuracy  the  form  and 
habits  of  the  animals  or  reptiles  of  which  they 
are  the  skeletons,  and  the  order  of  the  succes- 
sive periods  in  which  they  were  created,  and 
flourished  upon  the  earth.  Tliere  is  no  subject 
of  human  thought  more  fascinating,  or  fraught 
with  more  important  and  decisive  proofs  of  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  works  of  creotion.  It 
unfolds  the  wonderful  truth,  that  the  crust  of 
the  globe  we  inhabit  has  been  formed  by  suc- 
cessive stages,  and  at  lone  intervals  of  time; 
and  that  the  different  species  of  animals  which 
successively  inhabited  it  were  adapted,  in  their 
form,  habits,  powers,  and  instincts,  to  the  differ- 
ent elements  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
the  varying  physical  circumstances  of  the  globe 
in  its  successive  stages  of  creation.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  subject  of  human  contemplation 
which  so  decisively  demonstrates  the  ceaseless 
agency  and  wisdom  of  the  great  Creator  of  in- 
animate and  animated  nature,  for  it  tells  us  not 
of  one,  but  many  successive  creations^  and  the 
progressive  appearance  and  extinction  in  differ^ 
ent  strata  etili  existing,  and  lying  above  each 
other,  of  different  species  of  animals,  each 
adapted  with  infinite  wisdom  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  stratum  on  the  surface  of  which 
its  existence  was  passed. 

Akin  to  Cuvier  in  the  extent  of  his  physical 
knowledge  and  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  information  on  the  works  of  nature,  Hi.mLii^it 
Humboldt  has  in  his  researches  em- 
braced a  still  wider,  and  to  most  readei*s  a  more 
interesting  sphere.    Tliough  a  German  by  birth 
and  later  residence,  and  the  brother  of  the  able 
and  celebrated  Prussian  diplomatist,  he  belongs 
to  the  Parisian  school  of  naturalists,  and  his 
principal  works,  published  at  Paris  and  in  the 
French  language,  naturally  associate  his  name 
with  the  illustrious  men  of  that  country  in  the 
days  of  its  glory.    He  may  without  heMtation 
be  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  seienl  inc  t  rj:  v- 
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eler  which  the  world  has  eyer  produced.  His 
mind  has  been  cast  in  a  very  singalar  mould, 
but  one  which,  when  employed  by  the  Creator, 
produces  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  intel- 
lectual result  He  is  at  once  scientific  and  pic- 
'torial,  accurate  and  discursive,  philosophic  and 
imaginative.  He  possesses  tliat  decided  turn 
for  analogy,  and  tracing  out  general  conclusions, 
which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  eenius ;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  is  not  less  imbued  with  the 
cautious  spirit  and  minute  attention  to  details, 
which  in  physical  not  less  than  political  science 
is  the  only  secure  foundation  for  the  discovery 
of  truth.  If  we  read  his  descriptions  of  the  peak 
of  Teneriffe,  the  stages  of  the  Andes*  the  shores 
of  the  Orinoco,  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  he  appears  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  of  nature  that  ever  existed. 
If  we  trace  his  footsteps  along  the  swamps 
of  the  Amazon,  the  forests  of  Brazil,  or  tne 
snows  of  the  Cordilleras,  he  seems  one  of  the 
most  intrepid  and  indefatieable  of  travelers 
that  ever  sprung  even  from  the  race  of  Japhet 
Jf  we  roam  with  him  in  Comnos  through  the 
realms  of  nature,  and  the  varied  and  boundless 
works  of  its  Creator,  he  appears  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  far-seeing  of  philosophers.  His 
mind  afifords  a  striking  proof  uiat,  though  rarely 
united,  the  imaginative  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  scientific  qualities,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  combination  of  the  two  that  the  greatest 
strength  and  beauty  aar  well  as  power  of  intel- 
lectual creation  are  to  be  found. 

Above  all,  this  great  traveler  and  naturalist 
02.  was  imbued  with  the  ardent  spirit,  the 
Hiainde-  /^  sacrSf  which  incessantly  pants 
fluigabia  after  great  achievements,  ana  deems 
^^ny-  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  a  light  price  to 
pay  for  its  renown.  This  rulins  disposition  ap- 
pears in  the  ardor  and  impassioned  eloquence 
of  his  style  in  some  passages  in  his  writings, 
not  less  than  the  painful  research  and  minute 
investigation  in  others.  The  same  ardent  feel- 
ings had  inspired  the  one  and  sustained  the 
other.  As  this  mental  quality  is  the  one  of  all- 
others  most  inconceivable  to  ordinary  men,  so 
it  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  those  few  minds 
to  which  ProTidence  nas  assigned  the  doine  of 
great  things  in  the  world,  ft  is  the  true  &ee- 
masonry  oi  heroism.  We  see  it  in  Napoleon, 
we  see  it  in  Nelson,  we  see  it  in  Schiller,  we 
see  it  in  Chateaubriand,  we  see  it  in  Humboldt 
This  disposition  is  evinced  alike  in  peace  and 
in  war ;  in  the  council  of  kings  as  in  the  tented 
field;  in  the  researches  of  uie  philosopher  as 
in  the  burning  thoughts  of  the  poet  It  is  in 
the  combination  of  this  ardent  temperament 
with  the  patience  and  perseverance  indispensa- 
ble for  great  achievement,  that  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  great  and  lasting  success  or  fame 
is  to  be  found. 

The  French  are  not  a  poetical  nation.  The 
03^  clearest  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Poeu:  tbeir  the  fact,  that  in  an  age  of  such  va- 
seline in  ried  and  intellectual  effort  as  that  of 
f  ranee.  ^^  Restoration,  poetry  was  far  from 
being  cultivated  with  success.  Two  poets  only, 
during  the  whole  period,  have  attained  any 
note,  and  they  were  Delille  and  B6ranger.  A 
consideration  of  this  fact,  and  a  comparison  of 
it  with  the  corresponding  period  of  titerature 
in  England  and  Germany,  may  perhaps  lead  to 


the  conclusion  that,  although  great  poetic  talenl^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Milton,  sometimes  signalizes 
the  rue  of  freedom,  yet  the  full  development 
of  popular  institutions  is  unfavorable  to  its  con- 
tinued flourishing;  and  that^  when  fame  and 
fortune^  attend  the  efforts  of  oratory  or  prose 
composition,  from  their  influence  on  public  as- 
semblies, the  temple  of  Uie  muses  is  apt  to  be 
neglected.  Certainly  it  is  from  no  want  of  po- 
etical disposition  that  there  has  been,  since  the 
rise  of  free  institutions*  so  little  real  poetry  in 
France ;  their  prose  writers  often  evince  its  fire. 
But  the  discussions  of  the  forum  have  proved 
more  attractive  than  the  charms  of  imagination, 
and  the  disquisitions  of  the  journalist  more  prof- 
itable than  the  fimcy  of  the  dramatist,  and 
thence  the  decline  of  poetry  in  France. 

The  Abbs  Deullb  nas  considerable  merit  as 
a  poet ;  but  he  belongs  to  a  school  04. 
which  is  now  well-mgh  extinct  in  TheAbb6 
France.  The  JanUru  and  rffamsM  I>«"Ji«- 
des  Ohampa,  as  well  as  L^ImagitiaHoHt  contain 
many  beautiful  lines  and  much  amiable  thought; 
but  they  are  neither  the  lines  nor  the  thoughts 
which  suit  Uie  taste  of  the  age,  and  thence  mej 
are  already  well-nigh  forgotten.  Formed  on 
the  model  of  the  Chorgict  and  Thomson's  Sea- 
ionSf  they  are  couched,  like  Comeille's  dramas, 
in  stately  Alexandrine  verses,  and  paint  often 
with  beauty  the  repose  and  happiness  of  rural 
life;  But  such  pictures  were  not  suited  to  the 
temper  of  the  age ;  they  wanted  the  fire  and 
animation  desired  by  a  generation  which  had 
experienced  the  throes,  and  been  stirred  by  the 
passions  of  the  Revolution.  Delille,  like  many 
other  writers,  lived  too  late  for  his  reputation; 
he  was  formed  by  one  age,  and  appeared  in 
another.  Unfortunately,  too,  that  other  was 
the  age  which  had  passed  away,  not  that  which 
was  approaching ;  and  thence  the  decline  of  his 
reputation  to  an  extent  by  no  means  warranted 
by  bis  real  merits. 

If  Delille  failed  because  he  was  not  the  man 
of  the  age,  Beranoeb  has  succeeded 
because  he  was.  Never  did  literature  2^,™^^. 
more  thoroughly  embody  the  feeling 
of  a  party,  than  his  lyrical  pieces  did  those  of 
the  Liberal  par^  in  France  auring  the  Restora- 
tion. Profound  hatred  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
idolatrous  worship  of  Napoleon,  vain  asj)irations 
after  theglories  of  the  Empire^  breathe  in  every 
page.  Thence  in  a  great  measure  undoubtedly 
theirsignal  and  remarkable  success.  But  it  would 
be  unjust  to  ascribe  that  success  entirely  to  their 
coincidence  with  the  spirit  of  a  large  par^  in 
society.  Their  intrinsic  merit  is  great  and  ob- 
vious. B^ranger  is  imbued  with  the  very  soul 
of  lyrical  poetry ;  some  of  his  best  odes  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  perfect  of 
other  countries,  and  are  beyond  all  doubt  the 
finest  in  that  species  of  poetry  of  which  French 
literature  can  Doast  Like  Campbell,  Schiller, 
and  Freiligrath,  they  contain  the  ideas  of  an 
ardent  and  heated  generation,  reflected  back 
from  an  imaginative  and  poetical  mind.  There 
is  doubtless  much  illusion  and  many  false  de- 
ductions in  them:  but  exaggeration  is  the  soul 
of  lyric  poetry;  and  it  is  well  that  it, is  so,  for 
there  is  so  much  in  life  to  render  the  mind  pro- 
saic, and  extinguish  the  finer  and  more  generous 
sympathies,  that  if  poetry  did  not  intervene  to 
reawaken  them,  they  would  be  speedily  buried 
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under  the  weight  of  selfish  desires  and  ordinary 
interests. 

Aldn  to  B^ranger  in  principle   and  idea, 

00.  though  he  wrote  in  prose  instead  of 
Paid  Terse,  Paul  Coubdsb  deserves  a  place 
Courier,  jj^  the  historical  gallery  of  French  liter- 
ature, if  not  from  the  taste  of  his  language  or 
the  delicacy  of  his  feeling,  at  least  from  the 
energy  of  his  thoughts  and  the  raciness  of  his 
expressions.  He  is  the  exponent  of  the  thoughts 
of  that  nimierous  class  in  France  who  had  pro- 
fited by  the  troubles,  or  been  enriched  by  the 
spoils  of  the  Revolution ;  and  who,  amidst  the 
public  disasters,  had  taken  root  in  the  soil  with 
a  strength  which  could  never  after  be  shaken. 
He  was  the  orator,  as  Bums  had  been  the  poet, 
of  the  peasants ;  but  he  had  not  the  refined 
mind  or  lofty  aspirations  of  the  Scotch  plow- 
man— ^his  mind  was  cast  in  a  rougher  mould, 
and  composed  of  coarser  materiau.  But  he 
was  not  on  that  account  the  less  effective  with 
the  class  for  which  he  wrote ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  the  more  so.  He  was  the  O'Connell  of  the 
Revolutionary  proprietors;  and,  like  him,  his 
influence  and  reputation,  immense  with  a  party 
during  his  lifetime,  has  declined,  until  it  has 
become  almost  extinct  since  his  death.  There 
is  no  security  for  lasting  fame,  either  in  politics 
or  literature,  but  in  the  espousing  of  interests 
of  great  and  lasting  concern  to  mankind,  or  in 
the  spread  of  sentiments  which  shall  perma- 
nently float  down  the  stream,  from  their  buoy- 
ant qualities  and  elevating  tendency. 

It  IS  very  remarkable,  and  singularly  charac- 
Qy  teristic  of  the  degradation  of  popular 
Decline  or  taste  which  the  Revolution  has  in- 
the  drama  duced  in  France,  that  the  era  of  the 
In  Franoe.  Restoration hasnot produced onecreat 
dramatic  poet.  Dramatic  pieces^  indeed,  nave 
appeared  m  overflowing  multitude,  and  many 
of  them  have  enjoyed  a  brilliant  reputation  on 
the  stage.  But  it  has  always  been  as  short- 
lived as  it  was  extensive ;  ana  if  we  would  find 
the  masters  of  the  French  drama,  we  must  still 
revert  to  the  writers  of  the  a^e  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XY.  Comeille  and  Racine,  Moli^re 
and  Voltaire,  still  shine  in  the  upper  firmament 
in  unapproachable  splendor,  and  their  light 
only  appears  the  brighter  from  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  many  falling  stars  which  shoot 
athwart  the  lower  re^ons  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  numerous  dramatic  pieces  which,  since  the 
Restoration,  have  appeared  in  France,  have  no 
poetic  merit,  nor  do  they  ever  aim  at  it  Their 
•trength  consists  in  a  skillful  use  of  staffe  effect, 
in  scenes  of  deep  pathos  or  breathless  interest, 
in  melodramatic  l>omp  or  undisguised  licen- 
tiousness. There  is  not  one  of  tne  numerous 
writers  who  have  catered  to  the  prevailing  taste 
of  the  public  in  this  department^  who  has  earned 
a  lasting  reputation,  or  deserves  a  place  in  a 
gallery  of  historical  portraits.  This  b  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance  in  an  age  of  such  gener- 
al  intellectual  effort,  in  a  country  which  has 
produced  so  many  great  dramatic  writers,  and 
in  which  theatrical  representations  are  so  pas- 
sionately sought  after,  as  France.  It  has  ob- 
viously oeen  owing  to  some  ffeneral  and  irresist- 
ible cause ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what  that 
cause  is. 

The  theatre  is  the  place  where  either  the 
eormption  or  elevation  of  the  public  taste  first 


appears,  because  it  is  the  place  where  the  great- 
est number  of  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple are  assembled  together,  and  sue-  caaaes  of 
cess  depends  on  their  mstant  decision,  the  decline 
Scientific  works  are  addressed  to  the  ofthedrama 
learned  few ;  the  higher  class  of  liter-  ^  ^'•°^- 
ary  productions  to  a  wider  but  still  limited  circle ; 
but  dramatic  pieces  are  brought  at  once  into 
contact  with  the  whole  ranks  of  society.  In 
the  different  gradations  of  the  theatre,  every 
class  of  society  finds  its  place,  from  the  haughty 
noble  to  the  humble  artisan.  As  dramatic  fame 
and  success  depend  upon  the  immediate  filling 
of  the  house  with  spectators,  the  popularity 
of  any  pieces  which  are  brought  forward  indi- 
cates with  perfect  certainty  the  prevailing  taste 
of  the  majority  of  the  audience.  The  stately 
verses  of  Corneille  reflect  the  feelhigs  of  the 
high-born  nobles  and  proud  beauties  who  com- 
posed the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and 
filled  the  theatre  of  Versailles;  the  alternate 
pathos  and  buffoonery  of  Shakspeare,  the  min- 
gled tastes  of  the  mixed  audience  in  the  freer 
realms  of  England ;  the  sustained  elevation  and 
heroic  sentiments  of  Schiller,  the  feelings  of  the 
Fatherland  during^  the  years  of  mourning  which 
preceded  the  glonous  era  of  the  war  of  libera- 
tion. Not  less  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which 
it  appeared  than  any  which  have  preceded  it^ 
the  modern  theatre  of  France  reflects  the  min- 
gled violence  and  selfishness,  corruption  and 
licentiousness,  thirst  for  excitement  and  desire 
of  pleasure,  which  have  been  predominant  in 
France  since  the  Revolution,  it  is  to  be  feared 
it  is  not  less  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the 
general  literature  which  is  to  succeed  it  Veluti 
tn  speculum  is  the  appropriate  motto  of  the 
stage ;  but  the  mirror  not  only  reflects  the  past, 
but  foretells  the  future ;  and  nowhere  is  the  Una 
of  the  poet  more  applicable — 

**  And  coming  events  east  their  shadows  before." 
The  romance  writers  of  France  since  the  Rev- 
olution evince  the  same  peculiarities  qq. 
which  have  distinguishedf  its  drama ;  Romance 
in  fect^  the  latter  is  little  more  thati  a  writers, 
concentration  of  the  thoughts  and  images  of  the 
former.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  account  of 
these  very  remarkable  productions^  in  which 
genius  and  licentiousness,  thought  and  levity, 
observation  and  imagination,  virtue  and  vice, 
generosity  and  selfishness,  heroism  and  eeotism, 
the  past  and  the  present,  the  images  of  antiquity, 
the  passions  of  the  moment^  are  so  strangely 
blended  together.  If  the  object  of  these  high- 
ly-gifted writers  had  been  to  present^  for  future 
ages,  a  picture  of  the  chaos  oi  the  human  mind 
wnen  torn  up  from  its  ancient  moorines,  and 
turned  adrift  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  revolution, 
they  could  not  have  done  so  in  so  effectual  a 
manner  as  by  the  composition  of  these  stranee 
butoften  highly  interesting  productions.  Graph- 
ic pictures  of  ancient  manners  and  ideas,  fre- 
quent use  of  the  imagery  of  religion,  considered 
as  a  relic  of  the  olden  time,  singularly  effective 
on  the  opera  stage,  but  never  to  be  considered 
as  a  restraint  on  present  gratification ;  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  human  hearty  especially  when 
torn  by  its  wildest  and  most  discordant  passions; 
glowing  pictures  of  voluptuousness  alternately 
with  elevating  scenes  of  heroism ;  the  most  ten- 
der touches  of  pathos,  the  most  degrading  acts 
of  selfishness— all  that  crime  can  accumulate 
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that  is  most  detestable,  all  that  virtue  can  pre- 
sent that  is  most  elevating,  alternately  employ 
their  varied  pencils.  Life  appears  to  them  nei- 
ther a  scene  of  probation,  in  which  suffering 
must  be  endured,  nor  a  period  of  enjoyment,  in 
which  gratification  can  securely  be  obtained; 
but  a  journey,  in  which  alternate  storms  and 
sunshine  are  to  be  experienced,  altogether  irre- 
spective of  the  conduct  of  the  travelers.  Their 
object  is  not^  like  the  Greek  dramatists,  to  rep- 
resent the  picture  of  a  heroic  mind  wrestling 
with  the  storms  of  fate,  nor,  like  the  best  class 
of  English  novelists,  to  record  the  final  triumph 
of  virtue  over  the  machinations  of  wickedness. 
What  they  aim  at  is  to  paint  the  human  mind, 
stirred  by  every  passion,  yielding  to  every  se- 
duction, and  experiencing  the  alternate  trans- 
ports and  torments,  gleams  of  sunshine  and 
norrors  of  the  tempest^  consequent  on  such  a 
concession  to  the  impulses  of  wickedness. 
YicTOB  Hugo  is  the  first  and  most  graphic  of 

70.  this  school  of  novelists,  in  which  Dumas, 
Victor  Eugene  Sue,  and  so  many  others^  have  ac- 
Hugo.  quired  such  brilliant  contemporary  repu- 
tation. His  works  are  extremely  voluminous^ 
and,  considered  as  pictures  of  the  manners  and 
ideas  of  successive  eras  of  French  history,  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  author  of  NUre  Dame 
has  given  an  equally  sraphic  account  of  many 
other  periods  of  Frencn  story,  and  mingled  his- 
toric truth  with  all  the  interest  which  romance, 
imagination,  and  licentiousness  could  communi- 
cate to  its  pages.  Deeply  versed  in  antiquarian 
and  historic  lore,  he  has  adorned  his  pages  with 
all  the  truthfulness  and  vivacity  which  the  de- 
lineation of  nature  and  the  representation  of 
reality  can  alone  confer.  Unfortunately,  he  has 
mingled  with  it  the  unbridled  license  and  love 
of  excitement  which  the  passions  of  the  Revo- 
lution have  rendered  essential  to  present  suc- 
eess  in  France^  He  has  gone  far  to  barbarize 
the  language  of  his  country;  there  is  in  his 
writings  as  great  a  chaos  of  words  as  ideas;  and 
if  Racine  or  Molidre  were  to  rise  from  their 
graves,  they  would  find  half  the  words  unknown 
to  tiiem.  Gibbon  has  said  with  truth,  that  a 
very  curious  and  valuable  work  might  be  writ- 
ten on  the  connection  between  words  and  things; 
nor  is  it  surprising  it  should  be  so ;  for  what  are 
words  but  the  expression  of  ideas  f  Judging  by 
this  standard,  the  Revolution  has  indeed  pro- 
duced a  new  world  of  thought  in  France ;  for 
most  certainly  it  has  all  but  created  a  new  lan- 
guage, 

Victor  Hugo's  mind  is  essentially  picturesque 

71,  and  pictorial;  he  has  considerable  pow- 
George  ers  of  the  pathetic,  but  it  is  not  liis  na- 
Sand.  tive  bent.  Very  different  is  the  case  with 
the  highly-gifted  female  writer  whose  works 
appear  under  the  name  of  George  Sand.  She 
is  endowed  with  powers  in  that  respect  which 
never  were  exceeded  either  by  man  or  woman. 
She  has  all  the  strength  of  passion  which  char- 
acterizes the  former,  and  all  the  tenderness 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  latter. 
Strange  phenomenon !  that  the  exquisite  pathos 
and  romance  which  distinguish  her  finer  pas- 
sages and  more  perfect  works,  should  be  com- 
bined with  the  opNon  profligacy  and  undisguised 
licentiousness  which  are  equally  conspicuous  in 
them ;  nay,  that  the  same  charaoters  should  al- 
iwntMj  present  the  on^  and  the  other.     It  is 


said  that  a  woman's  conceptions  in  romance  are 
nothing  but  a  picture  of  what  has  really  passed 
through  her  own  heart ;  if  so,  what  an  extraor- 
dinary one  hasher  genius  exhibited  of  her  heart, 
and  the  various  crimes  it  has  shared,  the  vicissi- 
tudes it  has  experienced  I  It  is  painful  to  see  a 
mind  in  many  respects  so  finely  strung,  and  re- 
sponding to  some  of  the  noblest  feelmgs  and 
most  touching  emotions  of  our  nature,  so  deep- 
ly tinged  by  the  prevailing  passions  and  vices 
of  the  age  as  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  their  real 
character,  and  ready  to  represent  them,  in  works 
of  imagination,  as  equally  attractive  with  the 
most  dignified  and  nonorable  sentinients  in 
awakening  the  sympathies  of  the  human  mind. 

Eugene  Sue  can  not  be  assigned  so  high  a  place 
as  either  of  the  preceding  writers  in 
a  lasting  estimate  of  contemporary  £u«en^"  stm 
merit,  though  his  present  reputation 
has  been  fuUy  as  great  as  that  of  either.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  the  author  of  Tlie  Wandering 
JeWf  or  the  Mysteries  of  Paris,  a  very  powerful  im- 
agination and  creative  fancy ;  but  it  is  an  imagin- 
ation so  wild,  and  a  fancy  so  distorted,  that  for- 
eign readers,  at  least,  can  not  appreciate  them. 
There  is  a  natural  appetite  in  mankind  for  scan- 
dal and  pictures  of  hidden  profligacy ;  and  who- 
ever lifts  up  the  vail,  which  so  many  are  anx- 
ious to  peep  under,  is  sure,  for  the  time  at  least, 
to  enjoy  an  extensive  popularity.  But  it  is  for 
a  time  only.  Delineation  of  scenes  of  secret 
voluptuousness  never  can  attain  a  lasting  popu- 
larity, if  it  was  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
that  the  sexes  can  not  speak  of  them  to  each 
other,  and  thus  a  great  charm  of  works  of  im- 
agination is  lost  However  much  various  pe- 
culiarities in  human  nature,  which  fall  too 
prominently  under  the  observation  of  the  histo- 
rian, may  lead  him  to  form  an  unfavorable  esti- 
mate of  it^  there  are  others  which  have  a  direct- 
ly opposite  tendency,  and  demonstrate  how 
many  elements  of  the  noble  and  the  generous 
are  mingled  with  a  selfish  alloy  in  our  fallen 
nature.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  fact,  proved 
from  every  page  of  literary  history,  that  no  work 
of  genius  ever  attained  to  great  and  lasting  fame 
which  was  not  of  a  pure  and  elevating  tendency ; 
and  if  the  sin  of  genius  devoting  itself  to  worxs 
of  an  opposite  tendency  is  groat,  the  punishment 
is  still  greater,  for  it  is  that  of  ultimate  oblivion. 
It  is  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  just 
observation  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  not  less  ap- 
plicable to  literature  than  painting,  "  The  pre- 
sent and  future  times  are  two  rivals ;  ^e  who 
courts  the  one  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  i^  pS^ung 
other."  * 

Perhaps   the  most  remarkable   branch  of 
French  Uterature,  during  the  Res- 
toration, and  unquestionably  that  periodical 
which  has  exercised  the  most  power-  literaiure  of 
f  ul  influence  on  contemporary  events^  France  sine* 
is  the  Pebiodicai.    This  mighty  en-  {{S,!^ 
gine,  which  has  now  come  to  exer- 
cise so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  fortunes 
both  01  France  and  England,  and  which,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  appears  to  be  omnipotent^  has 
acquired  even  a  greater  ascendency  in  the 
former  country  than  the  latter.     At  least  the 
journals  have  done  so;  for  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  eminently  characteristic  of  the  different 
temperament  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries^ 
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that  while  the  Newspapers  are  more  powerful 
in  France,  the  monthly  or  quarterly  literature 
is  more  influential  in  Great  Britain.  There  are 
no  Reviews  or  Magazines  in  France,  which 
sway  BO  powerfully  the  opinions  each  of  their 
own  sections  of  the  community,  as  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  the  QHarterly,  the  Westminster, 
nnd  BlachcoocTs  Magazine,  The  Bevfie  des 
Deiix  Mondea  is  a  most  able  periodical ;  but  it 
deals  more  with  science  and  literature,  and 
with  past  than  present  events.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  sober-minded  English,  though 
they  all  read  the  daily  press,  often  distrust  its 
violence,  or  dread  its  miBrepresentations,  and 
reserve  the  moulding  of  their  opinions  for  the 
more  deliberate  articles  of  the  higher  periodical 
literature;  while  the  French,  ardent,  hasty, 
and  impetuous,  yield  an  instantaneous  assent 
to  the  effusions  of  the  dally  press,  which  fall  in 
with  or  inflame  their  preconceived  impressions, 
and  are  often  prepared  to  act  on  the  most 
violent  of  their  suggestions.  It  is  well  known 
that  nearly  all  the  revolutions  which  have  con- 
vulsed France  during  the  last  sixty  years  have 
been  prepared  and  Drought  on  in  this  way; 
and  it  was  this  which  made  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington say,  that  in  Paris  they  conspired  in  the 
public  squares. 
From  this  unbounded  influence  of  the  daily 
f^  press  on  gen eral  opinion,  and,  through 
DilTerent  it,  on  the  measures  of  Government, 
class  of       and  the  fate  not  only  of  administra- 

ihe  daUy"    *^°°*  ^^*  dynasties,  has  arisen  an 
iQ       important   difference   between    the 


pi 

France  and  character  of  the  joumaU   and  the 

Enfland.      ^j^gg  ^f  j^^j^  ^]^q  write  in  them  in 

the  two  countries.  In  England,  till  very  lately, 
the  highest  class  of  writers  very  seldom  wrote 
articles  in  the  daOy  press;  ana  if,  on  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  to  serve  a  special  purpose, 
they  did  so,  they  endeavored  to  conceal  their 
names,  and  were  often  not  a  little  ashamed  if 
they  were  found  out  Even  in  the  monthly 
and  quarterly  literature,  though  they  con- 
tributed largely,  they  endeavored  to  keep  up 
the  incoffnitOf  and  the  essays  were  not  collected 
and  published,  with  the  author's  name,  till  his 
guccess  in  his  avowed  publications  rendered  it 
probable  that  they  would  be  favorably  received 
Dy  the  public  In  France,  on  the  otner  hand, 
not  only  were  the  leading  journals  on  the 
liberal  and  Royalist  sides  regularly  and  daily 
supported  by  the  very  highest  writers  both  in 
point  of  talent  and  reputation,  but,  so  far  from 
being  ashamed  of,  they  gloried  in  it,  and  con- 
sidered it  their  best  passport  to  present  influ- 
ence and  lasting  fame.  Cnateaubriand,  Guizot, 
Barante,  Thiers,  Lamartine,  Eugene  Sue^  Bun^ 
Victor  Hugo,  and,  indeed,  all  the  popular  writ- 
ers of  the  age,  contributed  almost  daily  to  the 
public  journals,  and  their  collected  articles  form 
not  the  least  interesting,  and  perhaps  the  ablest 
part  of  their  whole  compositions.  It  is  to  this 
cause  that  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the 
public  press  during  the  Restoration,  and  the 
vast  influence  which  it  had  on  general  opinion, 
is  to  be  ascribed.  Men  of  philosophic  minds, 
and  possessing  stores  of  information,  seldom 
write  BO  well,  at  least  for  the  time,  as  when 
under  the  influence  of  political  excitement;  for 
that  gives  fire  to  thoughts  matured  by  study, 
and  based  on  previous  reflection. 


IVe  are  not  to  ascribe  this  importance  merely 
to  the  greater  excitability,  and  lia-  75 
bility  to  immediate  impressions^  of  Causes  of 
the  French  than  the  Enelish.  At  tUsdifite 
least,  as  much  was  it  owing  to  the  ^ruction*" 
absence  of  those  influences  to  the  ofthelD- 
south  of  the  Channel  whidi  on  the  ^aence  of 
north  of  it  still  exercised  a  predom-  P"^P"*y- 
inating  influence.  The  nobihty  were  still  erect 
in  England,  not  only  in  their  hereditary  homes, 
but  in  political  weight ;  the  country  gentlemen, 
though  much  curtailed  of  their  importance,  still 
Uve{  dispensed  hospitalities,  and  enjoyed  in- 
fluence on  their  estates.  It  was  in  these  two 
bodies  that  the  ruling  power  in  the  State  was 
still  to  be  found;  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
though  daily  rising  in  political  consequence, 
had  not  yet  become  the  rulers  of  the  empire. 
It  is  on  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  however,  or 
those  whose  habits  have  been  formed  there, 
that  the  daily  press  acts  with  its  principal 
force;  the  comparatively  secluded  kfe,  rural 
occupations,  and  intellectual  slowness  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  countTT,  always  render  them 
more  tenacious  of  old  nabits  and  ideas,  and 
less  amenable  to  modem  influence.  In  France 
this  class  was  entirely  awanting ;  the  division 
of  the  landed  estates  among  the  peasantry  had 
extinguished  the  land  as  the  seat  of  political 
influence,  or  of  peculiar  and  influential  Uiought 
Every  thing  depended  on  the  opinions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  the  very  class  most  liable 
to  be  swayed  by  the  daily  press.  Thus  the 
arena  and  rewards  of  composition  for  the  pub- 
lic journals  were  different  m  the  two  countries: 
in  England,  the  country  was  the  seat  of  influ- 
ence, the  House  of  Commons  the  theatre  of 
contest ;  in  France,  Paris  and  the  chief  towns 
were  the  ruling  power,  the  disposition  of  their 
citizens  determined  the  fate  of  parties,  and  they 
were  almost  entirely  directea  by  the  daily 
press.  Hence  the  difference  in  the  class  of 
men  who  at  that  period  in  the  two  countries 
engaged  in  its  animated  and  varied  pleadings. 

Add  to  this,  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis 
had  discovered  a  more  summary  ^^ 
and  effectual  method  of  asserting  owing  also 
and  securing  their  political  su-  tofitciiityof 
premacy  than  by  the  slow  method  R«I<>l«t*on 
of  parhamentary  influence.  The 
Revolution  had  taught  them  on  many  occasions 
that,  by  means  of  a  well-concerted  urban  tu- 
mult, especially  if  aided  by  any  considerable 
defection  on  the  part  of  the  military,  not  only 
might  the  legislature  be  overawed,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive subdued,  but  the  dynasty  itself  mighty 
if  necessary,  be  changed.  The  work  of  re- 
peated conflicts,  during  a  long  series  of  parlia- 
mentary campaigns,  might  be  done  in  three 
days.  If  victorious,  the  claims  of  the  leaders 
of  the  daily  press,  by  whom  the  minds  of  men 
had  been  prepared  ior  the  revolt,  were  at  once 
recognized;  uie  editors  of  newspapers  became 
ministers  of  state.  No  one  neea  be  told  that 
M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot,  H.  Lamartine,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  statesmen  who  have 
ruled  France  since  the  fall  of  Kapoleon,  were 
borne  forward  to  power  in  this  way — a  thine 
to  this  day  aJtogetiier  unknown  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
greatest  talent  in  Franco  put  into  the  news- 
paper lottery  when  such  priies  were  in  the 
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wheeL  And,  aooordingly,  the  class  of  men  who 
wrote  in  the  public  joamals  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  sensiolj  changed  since  their  influence 
on  political  change  has  been  rendered  more 
direct ;  and  it  is  sometimes  now  supported  by 
the  leading  statesmen  and  first  writers  of  the 
age. 

However  clearly  we  maj  perceive  that  this 
Yf^  change  is  unavoidable,  and  that  the 
Danger  of  influence  of  the  public  journals  on 
tUs  itate  general  opinion,  and  through  it  on 
ortmnga.  ^^  measures  of  Government,  in  all 
free  countries,  is  daily  becoming  more  decided, 
it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  change  with- 
out apprehension.  The  ffreat  danger  of  the 
daily  press  is,  that  it  is  led  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment ;  its  profit^  its  fame,  often 
its  existence,  depend  on  aoin?  so.  Whatever 
is  the  prevailing  inclination  ofthe  public  mind, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  daily  press  is 
sure  to  increase.  But  as  the  prevailing  inclina- 
tions are  just  as  often  wrong  as  ri^ht,  and 
founded  in  error  as  based  in  truth,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  without  apprehension  the 
growth  of  a  power  in  the  state  capable  of 
rendering  any  one  of  these  errors  omnipotent 
for  the  moment,  and  precipitating  the  nation, 
with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  influential 
masses,  into  a  course  of  measures  which  may 
eventually  prove  its  ruin.  The  well-known 
inability  of  the  vast  majority  of  men  to  con- 
template or  give  long  consideration  to  remote 
consequences,  however  obvious  to  the  thinking 
few,  readers  this  danger  only  the  greater  as 
the  institutions  of  the  state  become  more  demo- 
cratic: and  the  ultimate  and  certain  triumph 
of  truth  over  falsehood,  of  reason  over  delusion, 
affords  no  security  whatever  against  these  dan- 
gers; for  though  that  may  enlighten  future 
ages,  it  will  not  prevent  the  errors  of  the  pres- 
ent from  working  out  their  natural  result ;  and 
if  the  state  is  destroyed,  it  is  poor  consolation 
for  the  victims  in  it  to  discover  that  they  have 
been  ruined  by  the  consequences  of  their  own 
foUy. 

The  decline  of  the  drama  in  France  since  the 
yg^  Revolution,  has  necessarily  drawn  af- 
The  stage  ter  it  the  de^adation  of  the  stage ; 
in  France,  for  how  can  3ie  powers  of  a  mighty 
Talma.  actor  be  exhibited  in  delineating  a 
succession  of  murders  and  adulteries,  of  in- 
cests and  poisonings,  of  hairbreadth  escapee  and 
atrocious  deeda^  such  as  form  the  staple  of  the 
modem  or  romantic  drama  in  France?  The 
ffreat  performers,  whether  male  or  female,  have 
been  confined,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  the 
legitimate  drama.  But  although  it  with  diffi- 
culty maintained  its  ground  against  the  surg- 
ing waves  of  the  romantic  school,  yet  it  was 
not  without  a  violent  struggle  it  was  over- 
come; and  perhaps  the  brightest  histrionic 
genius  of  France  shone  forth  in  the  days  which 
immediately  preceded  the  fall  of  that  noble  art' 
At  the  very  head  of  them  all  we  must  place 
Talma,  a  performer  so  great  that  he  has  ac- 
quired a  European  reputation,  and  is  worthy 
to  be  placed  beside  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Sia- 
dons,  whose  ffenius  then  threw  an  expiring  lus- 
tre over  the  English  stage.  He  had  not  their 
great  physical  advantages ;  he  had  neither  the 
Roman  profile  of  the  ^rmer  nor  the  nlajestic 
beauty  of  the  latter;  his  figure  was  short  and 


thick ;  his  countenance  tmexpressive ;  his  voice, 
when  raised  hi^h,  d^enerated  into  a  scream. 
But  all  these  £sad vantages  were  more  than 
compensated  by  the  enerey  of  his  mind,  and 
his  wonderful  power  in  the  representation  of 
passion:  he  acted  with  magical  effect  because 
he  felt  strongly,  and  was  thoroughly  in  earnest 
— the  best,  perhaps  the  only  security  for  suc- 
cess, whether  in  literature  or  art  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  thrill  of  horor  which  ran 
through  the  audience  in  his  representation  of 
the  more  impassioned  scenes.  Those  who  have 
experienced  a  similar  sensation  from  the  per-» 
formances  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel  can  alone 
form  a  conception  of  it  To  English  spectators 
the  principal  fault  of  his  acting  appeared  to  bo 
that  his  vehement  gesticulation  began  too  early, 
and  went  on  too  long ;  the  demands  on  the  ve- 
hement sympathies  of  the  audience  were  too 
incessant  That  peculiarity,  however,  belongs 
to  the  whole  French  school  of  acting,  and  arises^ 
partly  from  the  animated  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  partly  from  the  experienced  necessity 
of  supplying,  by  the  intensity  of  the  represent- 
ation, for  the  measured  language  and  stately 
voice  of  the  poet 

Contemporary  with  Talma,  and,  like  him, 
one  of  the  last  stays  of  the  legitimate  79. 
drama  in  France,  was  Mademoiselle  MadUe. 
Geoboes.  She  was  gifted  with  far  ^^eorge** 
greater  natural  advantages.  Dark  hair,  a 
splendid  bust,  and  commanding  countenance, 
a  fine  figure,  and  majestic  air,  gave  her,  like 
Mrs.  Siddons,  that  command  of  the  senses 
which,  on  the  stage,  is  so  important  an  ele- 
ment in  general  and  lasting  success.  Her  men- 
tal qualities  were  on  a  level  with  her  physical 
advantages^  and  rendered  her,  during  nearly 
twenty  years,  the  most  admired  actress  on  the 
boards  of  the  Th^&tre  Frangais.  She  was  not 
so  vehement  in  her  representation  as  either  Tal- 
ma or  Rachel,  but  sne  was,  perhaps^  on  that 
account  only  the  more  pleasing ;  the  mind  was 
less  worn  out,  from  the  outset,  with  violent 
emotions,  and  therefore  better  fitted  to  feel 
them  in  their  full  intensity  in  the  latter  scenes, 
for  which  they  were  reserved.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  magnificence  of  her  declamations — 
the  voice,  the  manner,  the  intonation  were  per- 
fect It  was  the  spirit  of  Comeille  embooied 
in  the  person  of  a  splendid  and  fascinating  wo- 
man. 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  Mapzk- 
oiszLLB  Mabs,  who  rcigncd  as  supreme  go. 
in  elegant  comedy  as  MademoiBclle  Maddla. 
Georges  did  in  the  severer  walks  of  **"™' 
tragedy.  Her  countenance  was  charming,  and, 
without  regular  beau^,  in  the  highest  degree 
expressive;  but  her  figure  was  large,  which, 
but  for  the  vivacity  and  youthfulness  of  her 
disposition,  would  have  disabled  her  from  the 
performance  of  those  juvenile  parts  in  which 
she  BO  much  excelled.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, as  is  often  the  case,  made  her  appear  young 
when  she  really  was  no  lonser  so.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  her  passport  to  the 
last  assigned  Uiirty  as  her  age.  Her  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  however,  did  not  bebe  this 
flattering  delusion.  If  the  love  of  admiration 
is,  par  excellence^  the  great  characteristic  of 
French  women.  Mademoiselle  Mars  was  the  in- 
carnation of  their  temperament    She  was  co- 
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quetry  personified.  Never  did  it  appear  in  a 
more  graceful  and  fascinating  form,  and  never 
did  it  command  a  greater  number  of  devout 
worshipers.  Without  ever  beine  low,  she  was 
always  attractive:  hers  were  the  charms  of 
high-Dred  beauty,  not  the  hoidenish  romping 
of  village  maidens.  She  could  descend  to  re- 
present their  festivities,  to  peraonify  their  char* 
acters,  but  it  %as  always  wi.th  an  air  of  ele- 
gance. She  was  often  on  the  vei]ge,  but  never 
passed  the  limits  of  decorum,  ana  the  most  re- 
fined taste  could  find  nothing  to  except  to  in 
her  most  animated  performances. 

Last  in  this  bright  band,  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
gl,  CHEL  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  and 
Hadlle.  in  her  genius  the  most  gifted.  She  is 
Rftchel.  the  very  reverse  in  personal  appearance 
of  Mademoiselle  Georges  or  Mademoiselle  Mars; 
her  figure  is  fine  and  commanding,  but  it  is 
thin  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  charms  the 
eye  by  the  grace  of  its  movements,  the  lofti- 
ness of  its  height,  not  the  fullness  of  its  propor- 
tions. She  seems  to  have  been  worn  away  by 
the  intensity  of  her  own  feelings.  But  they  are 
so  vehement,  that  she  sweeps  every  thin^  be- 
fore her  when  she  ffives  them  vent;  it  is  like  a 
torrent  of  Ij^va  issuing  from  the  summit  of  Ve- 
suvius. In  the  delineation  of  jealousy,  in  par- 
ticular, she  is  unrivaled;  every  fibre,  every 
limb,  every  muscle,  quivers  witn  the  intensity 
of  the  emotion:  her  whole  soul,  like  the  Py- 
thoness in  the  moment  of  inspiration,  seems 
thrown  into  the  writhings  of  her  figure.  It  is 
these  wonderful  delineations  of  passion,  in  its 
most  fiery  moods^  which  have  given  her  the 
colossal  reputation  she  enjoys  in  every  part 
of  Europe.     Strone  deep  feeung  speaks  a  lan- 

Oe  wnich  is  imderstood  in  every  dime.  She 
ittle  of  the  tender  in  her  composition,  and 
seldom  aims  at  its  delineation ;  it  is  the  violent^ 
the  scornful,  the  indignant  feelings^  which  she 
represents  with  such  marvelous  effect  Her 
Fhedre,  Hermione,  and  Alzire,  are  master-pieces 
which  those  who  have  witnessed  can  never  for- 
et,  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that,  as  she  is 
e  greatest  of  French  actresses,  so  she  is  the 
LAST ;  and  that  after  she  is  withdrawn  fropi  the 
public  gaze,  not  a  vestige  will  remain  on  the 
stage  wiiich  ComeiUe  and  Racine  have  immor- 
talized, of  the  genius  which  so  long  added  fresh 
charms  to  the  representation  of  their  dramas. 
Of  all  the  fine  arts,  ABcnrrEcruRE  is  the  one 
g2  which,  since  the  Revolution,  has  made 
Architec-  the  most  decided  progress  in  France, 
ture  of  Nothing  strikes  a  stranger  so  much,  on 
Paris  hjg  gpgt  arrival  in  France,  as  the  com- 
bined magnificence  and  pure  taste  of  their  pub- 
lic edifices.  Built  always  of  beautiful  freestone, 
which,  easily  cut  at  first,  becomes  hard  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  they  present,  in  their  simplic- 
ity and  elegance,  a  striking  contrast  to  tlie 
combination  of  meretricious  taste  and  perish- 
able materials  which  are  so  conspicuous  m  most 
of  the  modem  edifices  of  London.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  very  durability  and  hardness  of  their 
materials  which  have  contributed  to  the  chaste- 
ness  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  built  A 
fantastic  or  ill-regulated  taste  works  with  much 
more  difficulty  on  sranite  or  freestone  than  on 
plaster-of-Pans.  Simplicity  and  chasteness  of 
tttstc  become  in  a  manner  a  matter  of  necessity. 
The  finest  buildings  of  Paris — the  Louvre,  the 
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Place  Louis  XY.,  the  Pantheon,  the  Madeleine, 
the  Bourse,  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  the  Pillar 
of  Austerlitz — ^indeed,  were  completed  by  the 
magnificence  of  Louis  XIY.,  or  projected  by  the 
genius  of  Napoleon;  but  it  is  no  slight  proof  of 
the  sustainea  purity  and  elevation  of  the  public 
taste  that  the  stately  style,  begun  by  the  first 
of  these  great  men,  and  followed  up  by  the 
second,  has  been  continued  by  their  successors. 
No  changes  of  government,  though  they  may 
have  for  the  time  suspended,  have  been  able 
permanently  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  their 
magnificent  edifices.  The  perpetual  charm 
which  these  afford  to  the  eye  is  not  the  least 
of  the  many  attractions  which  permanently  at- 
tract strangers  in  such  numbers  to  the  French 
capital. 

If  modern  French  architecture  is  remarkable 
for  the  imposing  effect  which  it  ^3 

exhibits,  and  the  purity  of  taste  Modern  French 
by  which  it  is  distinguished,  the  •chool  of  paint- 
same  can  not  be  said  of  its  paint-  °^' 
ins.  Here  the  meretricious  influence  of  arti- 
ficial society  is  very  conspicuous.  It  is  not 
nature  which  the  modern  French  artists  have 
studied,  but  operatic  nature:  the  gestures  and 
expression  of  the  theatre  are  conspicuous  at 
every  step;  the  glare  of  the  staee  lamps  is 
seen  in  every  light  and  shade.  The  attitudes 
in  their  historical  pieces  are  all  taken  from  the 
opera,  and  exhibit  that  vehemence  and  contor- 
tion of  figure  by  which  their  theatrical  repre- 
sentations are  distinguished,  and  which  is  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  calm  and  severe 
simplicity  of  the  old  Italian  school.  So  great 
has  Deen  the  influence  of  the  stage  on  the  mod- 
ern French  school  of  painting,  uiat  it  may  be 
regarded  as  omnipotent^  and  has  forever  pre- 
cluded its  artists  from  taJdng  an  elevated  place 
in  the  pantheon  of  modern  genius. 

The  painter  among  them  who  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  who, 
therefore,  has  attained  to  the  greatest  j^  q^ 
excellence,  is  Lb  Gbos.  Such  is  the 
strength  of  his  genius^  and  the  severe  masculine 
character  of  his  mind,  that  it  has  caused  him 
to  surmount  in  a  great  degree  the  artificial  and 
meretricious  taste  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  revert  to  the  truth  of  nature  and  the  severe 
simplicity  of  ancient  art  His  great  piece  of 
"Napoleon  riding  over  the  Field  of  Eylau  the 
day  after  the  Battle,"  h  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  finest  battle-pieces  of  Le  Brun,  both 
for  grandeur  of  thought^  chasteness  of  coloring, 
and  generality  of  efiect  There  is  no  contem- 
porary histoncal  painting  by  any  Britisli  artist 
which  can  be  compared  to  it  The  other  his- 
torical painters  of  France  are  all  stained  by  the 
great  defect  of  the  French  school — that  of  imi- 
tating, not  nature,  but  the  stage.  There  is  not 
in  the  world,  a  few  brilliant  pieces  excepted,  a 
more  stupendous  exhibition  of  accumulated  bad 
taste  and  unnatural  gestures  than  the  great  col- 
lection of  Versailles  now  presents;  it  is  worthy 
to  be  placed  beside  the  marble  monuments  01 
Westminister  Abbey,  as  a  collection  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  perversion  of  taste  in  an  age  boast- 
ing its  civilization  and  refinement 

To  the  general  condemnation  of  the  modem 
French  school  of  painting,  another  ex- 
ception  must  be  made  in  the  pictures  of  veraet 
HoBACB  YxBifET.    He  is  great,  because 
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he  has  studied,  not  the  theatre,  but  nature-^ 
because  he  has  imitated,  not  the  Jigurantet  of 
the  opera,  but  the  habits  and  forms  of  actual 
existence.  like  Landseer,  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  animals  that  eyer  existed ; 
but,  unlike  him,  he  has  in  general  represented 
them,  not  in  their  own  peaceful  and  happy  re- 
treats, but  in  connection  with  the  excitement^ 
the  pursuits,  and  the  animation  of  war.  Biv- 
ouacs of  the  Old  Guard,  pickets  of  cavalry, 
nisht-scenes  of  the  Arabs  in  the  desert^  charges 
of  norse,  evolutions  of  artillery,  have  alternate- 
ly occupied  his  skillful  and  practiced  pencil 
The  African  campaigns,  in  particular,  with 
their  desperate  passages-at-armS)  picturesque 
incidents,  varied  costumes,  and  collision  of  Eu- 
ropean with  Asiatic  military  force,  have  fur- 
nished equally  striking  and  iavorite  subjects 
for  his  brilliant  genius.  He  is  essentially  a 
military  painter ;  out  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 

i'ects,  ana  the  figures  which  fill  his  canvas,  he 
as  availed  himself  of  every  accessory  which 
the  battle-field,  the  night  bivouac,  the  march, 
the  rest  at  noon,  the  watering-places,  the  pre- 
paration for  action,  the  fall  of  the  hero^  the  an- 
guish of  the  wounded,  could  afford ;  and  these 
varied  subjects  are  delineated  with  a  truth  and 
fidelity  of  drawing,  as  well  as  simplicity  of 
effect,  which  proves  that  he  has  studied  in  the 
only  school  oi  real  greatness— the  school  of  na- 
ture. 


Such  is  a  brief,  and,  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  subjects  embraced  in  it,  most  _ 
imperfect  survey  of  the  literature  Conclusion, 
and  genius  of  France  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  Restoration.  Feeble  as  the 
picture  is^  it  is,  however,  instructive;  it  de- 
monstrates how  powerfully  the  general  mind 
had  been  stirred  m  that  great  country  by  the 
Revolution — ^how  many  errors  had  been  abjured 
by  its  suffering — ^how  many  illusions  dispelled 
by  its  results.  The  survey  in  some  respects  is 
melancholy,  in  others  cheering.  If  it  demon- 
strates on  what  erroneous  premises,  and  what 
delusive  expectations,  former  opinions  had  been 
formed,  it  teaches  us  not  less  clearly  that  an 
overruling  Providence  can  educe  good  out  of 
evil  even  in  the  darkest  and  most  melancholy 
period  of  the  moral  world.  It  tells  us^  still 
more,  that  the  evil,  however  poignant  and  wide- 
spread, is  transitory,  but  the  good  educed,  the 
genius  elicited,  the  truth  evolved,  is  lasting  in 
its  effects.  However  bitter  may  have  been  the 
sufferinff  in  that  great  and  guilty  country  dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  years  from  the  passions  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  has  come  to  an  end  with  the 
generation  which  endured  it  But  the  genius 
of  Chateaubriand,  the  philosophy  of  Guizot,  the 
imagination  of  Lamartine,  the  thought  of  Do 
Tocqueville,  will  prove  a  lasting  bequest  to  the 
species,  and  never  cease  to  instruct,  elevate^ 
and  delight  the  future  generaUons  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

POlCBBTia  HIBTOBT  OV  KNOLAIH),  FBOM  THE   DEATH  OF  LORD  LOXDONDXRBT  TSf  18S9    TO  THE  MONrTART 

CRISIS  IN  DECEMBER,   1895. 


It  has  been  alreacly  stated,^  that  the  effect 
of  that  xnaryelous  discovery  of 

Paper  iither  a  P<><i«^  }T^A^F^1  ^^""^^^y' 
repreaeotative    u  twofold,  and  that  the  greatest 

orapecieora  misfortunes  which  hare  befallen 
aDbatitnte  for^  q^^^  Britain  during  the  last  half. 
'  Anta,  c.  10*  .         ,  •     ^  £_  ji 

'  century  hare  ansen  from  confin- 

ing operations  to  one  of  them  only.  It  is  either 
a  repreteniative  of  gold  and  silTor,  or  it  is  a 
tubstiiute  for  them.  Considered  in  the  first 
view,  it  can,  of  course,  only  be  expanded  or 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  for  the  general  use  ot  tne  coun- 
try is  plentiful  or  contracted;  for  no  represent- 
ative can  with  safety  be  augmented,  unless  the 
thing  represented  liaB  been  proportionally  in- 
creased. In  this  view,  a  paper  currency  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  convenience,  as  it  is  so  port- 
able and  easy  of  transference  compared  to  ^old 
or  silver;  but  its  chief  effects  in  averting  disas- 
ter or  stimulating  prosperity  are  not  to  be  at- 
tained as  long  as  it  is  limited  in  that  way.  It 
is  when  it  is  issued,  under  proper  restrictions, 
by  proper  parties,  and  adequately  secured,  as 
a  Mhstitute  for  the  precious  metata,  that  it  be- 
comes so  invaluable  an  element  in  national  pros- 
perity. "When  properly  managed  in  this  way, 
and  sufficiently  guarded  against  abuse,  it  be- 
comes the  greatest  stimulus  to  industry,  and 
the  most  valuable  shield  against  misfortune, 
which  is  known  in  pacific  life ;  for  it  multiplies 
the  reservoirs  by  which  the  former  is  to  be 
nourished,  and  mis  up  the  void  by  which  the 
latter  is  induced.  It  sustains  national  industry, 
and  prevents  a  shock  to  credit  during  those 
periods  of  frequent  and  almost  periodic  occur- 
rence in  a  commercial  community,  when  the 
Srecious  metals  are  in  a  great  measure  entirely 
rained  away  from  the  country  by  the  neces- 
sities of  war  or  the  changes  of  commerce,  and 
brings  it  with  safety  through  a  crisis  which 
otherwise  might  prove  fatal  to  its  fortunes.  If 
used  only  as  a  representative  of  the  precious 
metals,  it  not  only  does  not  alleviate  or  avert 
these  evils,  but  it  aggravates  them  in  the  most 
ruinous  manner,  because  it  expands  the  paper 
circulation  when  gold  and  silver  are  plentitul ; 
and  such  an  addition  to  credit  and  stimulus  to 
speculation  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  dan- 
gerous, and  lands  the  nation  iu  a  vast  variety 
of  undertakings  which  of  necessity  must  be  ab- 
ruptly abandoned,  and  ruin  brought  on  those 
engaged  in  them,  when  the  precious  metals,  and 
with  them  the  paper  resting  on  their  basis,  are 
withdrawn. 
Experience  has  now  thrown  a  clear  liffht  upon 
2  this  all-important   but  intricate 

Lifbt  which  subject  During  the  war,  from 
experience  haa  1797  to  1816,  paper  was  a  substi- 
ttawn  on  thia  ^^^  ^^  ^-jj^  precious  metals,  and 

it  brought  the  nation  prosperous 
and  triumphant  through  all  its  dangers,  and  dif- 


fused general  prosperity  at  a  time  when  hardly 
a  guinea  was  left  in  the  country ;  but  it  was  is- 
sued in  such  quantities,  from  tne  necessities  of 
Government,  that  it  more  than  doubled  the 
price  of  all  the  articles  of  commerce,  and  ex- 
posed the  nation  to  a  grievous  collapse,  when, 
from  the  prospect  of  resuming  cash  payments, 
the  circulation  was  materially  contracted.  The 
passing  of  the  bill  of  1819,  which  realized  that 
prospect,  and  at  once  rendered  paper  the  rep- 
resentative of  ^old  only,  at  a  time  when,  from 
the  effects  of  the  South  American  Revolution, 
the  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the 
use  of  the  glooe  bad  been  reduced  to  a  third  of 
its  former  amount,  of  necessity  contracted  the 
currency  so  much  that  it  sunk  in  England  from 
£48,278,070  in  1818,  to  £26,588,000  in  1822; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  lowered  the 
price  of  all  the  articles  of  production  and  com- 
merce fifty  per  cent.  The  misery  produced  to 
all  the  industrious  classes  by  this  prodigious 
fall  of  prices,  when  debts,  taxes,  and  incum- 
brances of  every  description  remained  the  same, 
was  such  as  at  length  absolutely  compelled 
Government  to  give  an  extension  to  the  cur- 
rency, which  was  done  by  the  bill  of  1822,  ex- 
tending for  ten  years  the  period  during  which 
small  notes  were  to  be  retained  in  circulation. 
This,  again,  by  retaining  the  fatal  principle 
that  paper  was  to  be  a  representative  of  gold, 
not  a  suDstitute  for  it,  lanaed  the  nation  in  the 
opposite  set  of  dangers;  and  its  domestic  his- 
tory, from  1822  to  the  end  of  1825,  is  nothing 
but  a  development  of  the  perilous  effects  of  a 
plentiful  paper  currency,  a  representative  of 
the  precious  metals,  not  a  substitute  for  them, 
and  based  upon  their  retention. 

As  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem established  in  1819  arose  in  a  , 
great  degree  from  the  violent  con-  Effbct  of  the 
traction  of  the  monetary  circula-  SouthAmerican 
tion  of  the  globe,  from  the  effects  Revolution  on 
of  the  South  American  Revolution,  ureat^BritS? 
at  the  very  time  when  the  paper 
currency  of  Great  Britain  was  rendered  depend- 
ent on  its  retention,  so  the  opposite  set  of  dan- 
gers which  were  so  fatally  experienced  iu  the 
country  from  the  extension  of  the  cuiTency  in 
1822,  was  in  an  equal  degree  dependent  on  the 
extravagant  ideas  entertained  of  the  boundless 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  emancipation 
of  the  South  American  colonies.     Many  causes 
conspired  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  indus- 
try and  enterprise  in  the  end  of  1822  and  be- 
ginning of  1828.     The  very  magnitude  of  the 
distress  of  the  three  preceding  years  tended,  as 
it  always  does,  to  produce  this  result     Old 
clothes  were  worn  out,  new  ones  were  required. 
The  stringency  of  economy  during  past  years 
had  both  rendered  necessary  a  supply  of  articles 
of  comfort,  and  provided  little  lunds  for  their 
purchase.    The  price  of  wheat,  which  in  tho 
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beginning  of  1822  had  been  48a.  6d.,  fell,  from 
the  effects  of  a  good  harvest^  before  the  end  of 
that  year,  to  888.  lOd.,  beinff  the  lowest  point 
it  haa  reached  in  the  preoeding  twenty  years.  ^ 
Though  this  sreat  fall  bore  hard 

Prii^  iiriis.  ^P^^  ^^  agncultural  interest,  it 
proportionaUy  relieved  the  manu- 
factaring,  and  let  loose  a  considerable  ^rtion 
of  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes,  hitherto 
absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  food,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  humble  conyeniencea  This  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  home  market  for  manufjactures; 
and  at  the  same  period  the  foreign  market  was 
ffreatly  extended,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  vast 
shipments  to  South  America,  to  the  extent  of 
which  market  it  was  thought  no  limits  could 
be  asdii^ned.  The  exports  to  South  America, 
which  in  1818  had  been  £2,878,000,  rose  in 
1822  to  £3,166,000,  in  1823  to  £4,218,898,  and 
in  1825  to  £6,42o,7l6,*  The  result  was  a  Tery 
great  increase  in  the  qvantitv  of  manufactures 
produced  in  the  year,  though,  from  the  fall  in 
the  cost  of  production,  and  consequent  declared 
value  of  exports,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  parliamentary  returns  till  the 
effects  of  the  expansion  of  tne  currency  began 
to  appear  in  the  general  results. 

When  these  circumstances  were  preparing 
^  an  increase  of  activity  and  indus- 

Caases  which  try  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
augmented  the  OT  the  country,  two  circumstances 
iSS^"*^^*^  of  paramountimportance  occurred 
at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  the 
currency,  in  such  a  way  as  poured  a  flood  of 
prosperity  over  the  nation,  out  resting  on  so 
insecure  a  basis — the  retention  of  gold — as  in- 
volved it  in  the  end  in  the  most  umieard-of  ca- 
lamities. The  first  of  these  was  the  Small  Note 
Bill,  passed  in  Jul^,  1822,  which  extended  the 
period  during  which  small  notes  were  to  be 
issued,  which  was  to  have  terminated  in  1823, 
for  ten  years  longer.  The  second  was  the  vir- 
tual establishment,  in  the  close  of  1822,  of  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  republics, 
which  took  place  in  1822  by  the  general  tri- 
umph of  the  arms  of  Uie  insurgents,  and  the 
express  recognition  of  their  independence  by 
^  Great  Britain  in  July,  1823,*    It  is 

xil"*%4!  ^^^^  ^  **y  which  of  these  events  con- 
tributed most  powerfully  to  enlai'ge 
the  currency,  and  with  it  to  raise  prices  and 
stimulate  industry  throughout  the  country ;  for 
the  fii*st  continued  that  admirable  and  conven- 
ient medium  of  exchange  which  is  bo  suited  to 
the  wants  of  the  community,  that  wherever  it 
is  allowed  to  exist  it  invariably  banished  gold 
from  the  circulation;  the  second  diifused  the 
most  boundless  ideas  of  the  endless  supplies 
of  the  precious  metals  which  would  flow  into 
the  country  when  the  inexhaustible  mineral 
treasures  of  South  America  were  worked  by 


*  Exports  to  Soutb  Amxrica,  includino  Brazil, 
FROM  lbl7  TO  1825. 

Ywtn,  X.  Declared  raloe 

of  ezporta. 

1817  8,147,497  41,492,318 

1818 2,651,337 46.112,800 

1819 3,995,757  84,881,727 

l«-iO  2,921,300  36,126,328 

1821  2,947,237  38,333,102 

18^2  3,106,714  86,650,039 

1823  4,218,893  36.375,342 

1824  5,572,579  38,422,312 

„  1823  6,425,715  38,870,851 

—Porter,  3d  edit.,  359. 


British  enterprise  and  capital,  and  their  prod- 
uce brought  direct  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  belief  was  universal,  and  most  of  all  among 
practical  sagacious  men,  that  the  supplies  of 
specie  would  never  a^ain  fail,  now  that  South 
America  had  become  independent  The  £1  Do- 
rado which  was  realized  in  1862,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, was  confidently  anticipated  thirty  years 
earlier  from  the  establishment  of  those  repub- 
lics ;  and  that  essential  element  in  commercial 
prosperity,  general  confidence,  was  establislied 
from  the  very  ciroumstancea  which  rendered  it 
most  insecure. 

The  effect  of  this  expansion  of  the  currency, 
of  course,  did  not  take  place  immedi-        ^ 
cUely,   nor  for  a  considerable  time  The  change 
after  the  causes  which  induced  it  of  prices 

had  come  into  operation.    This  is  a  I5f2!?i^*i? 

.      .   *v  .'  3     jf  tension  or 

very  important  observation,  and  af-  cuTency  la 

foros  the  answer  to  many  erroneous  not  imme- 
Weas  which  prevaU  on  tiiis  »nbje«t  ^.^*« 
When  a  monetary  pamo  arises^  or 
a  sudden  contraction  of  the  currency  takes 
place,  the  effect  is  often  ifutantaneaua ;  the 
whole  industrial  undertakings  of  the  country 
may  Y)fi  thrown  into  difficulties,  or  ruined  in 
one  Week.  But  the  vivifying  influence  of  an 
expansion  of  the  currency  is  much  slower  in 
developing  itself;  it  is  the  work  of  time,  and 
generally  does  not  become  apparent  for  six 
months  or  a  year  after  the  cnange  has  come 
into  operation.  The  reason  is,  that  refusals  to 
continue  advances  by  bankers  at  once  suspend 
or  ruin  the  most  important  undertakings ;  but 
the  extension  of  their  accomodation  does  not 
immediately  set  these  in  motion,  and  till  this 
takes  place  the  change  of  prices  does  not  ap- 
pear. There  is  no  immediate  or  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  expansion  of  the  currency 
and  a  change  of  prices;  the  result  takes  place 
slowly  and  gradually  by  the  extension  of  credit 
by  bankers,  and  its  effect  on  the  undertakings 
and  industrial  enterprise  of  the  country.  The 
one  is  analogous  to  the  destruction  of  life,  which 
may  be  accomplished  in  an  instant;  the  other 
to  its  creation  or  growth,  which  can  be  effect- 
ed only  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  change  of 
prices,  accordingly,  and  stimulus  to  industry 
produced  by  the  extension  of  the  currency  in 
JulVi  1822,  did  not  come  into  operation  till  the 
spring  of  1828,  and  continued  through  the 
whole  of  that  and  the  succeeding  year.  The 
low  prices  of  the  close  of  1822  were  the  effect 
of  the  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  in 
the  three  years  preceding.  In  like  manner  the 
change  of  prices  and  stimulus  to  industry  which 
resulted  over  the  world  from  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  California  and  Australia  in  1850, 
did  not  take  place  in  that  year,  or  even  the  next, 
but  came  into  full  operation  in  1852  and  1858. 
The  truth  of  these  principles  was  fully  de- 
monstrated by  the  expansion  of  the  ^ 
currency,  and  corresponding  rise  of  Effect  of 
prices  and  stimulus  to  industry  dur-'the  «xjpan- 
ing  the  course  of  the  year  1828.  The  ca,^S^  * 
average  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  on  prices  in 
which  in  1822  had  been  £17,862,890,  1^3  and 
rose  in  1823  to  £18,629,640,  and  in  '^*- 
November  of  that  year  was  as  high  as  £20,406,- 
564.  The  increase  in  country  bankers*  notes 
was  still  more  considerable ;  judging  from  the 
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number  of  stamps  issued,  it  was,  as  compared 
with  1821,  a  third,  and  a  ninth  as  compared 
with  1822.*  The  effect  on  prices  fully  appear- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  year:  wheat,  which 
was  at  88b.  lid.  in  the  end  of  1822,  rose  in 
1823  to  62s.  8d.,  and  in  1824  to  648.  8d.  All 
these  effects  took  place  in  a  still  more  remark- 
able de^e  in  1824,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
expansion  of  the  currency,  a  general  feyer  of 
speculation  had  set  in  upon  the  country.  The 
Bank  of  England  notes  rose  at  the  end  of  au* 
tumn  in  that  year  to  £20,177,820,  and  the  coun- 
try bank-notes  to  £9,920,071  ;f  and  the*  paper 
under  discount  at  the  Bank,  which  in  1821  had 
been  only  £2,722,587,  rose  in  1828  to  £5,624,698, 
and  in  1824  to  £6,266,848.  This  great  addition 
to  the  paper  circulation  was  rested  on  a  corre- 
sponding addition  to  the  store  of  bullion  in  the 
coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  in  January,  1824,  it 
had  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  £14,200,- 
»  Tooke  on  000,  from  8,696,860,  which  it  had 
Prices,  ii.  been  in  1819,  and  £10,097,000  in 
133,  38S.      1822.1 

The  effect  of  this  great  addition  to  the  cirou- 
7  lation,  both  paper  and  metallic,  of 
Notice  of  the  country  m  1823  and  1824,  ap- 
the  general  peared  in  the  most  decisive  manner 
m^h^oyal  ^^  ^^®  prices  of  articles  of  commerce 
iipeechesin  ^f  all  kinds.  Wlieat  rose  from  88b. 
1823  and  in  1822  to  above  608.  in  1824,  an  ad- 
^^*-  dition  of  above  50  per  cent     All 

other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  as  well  as 
the  principal  branches  of  manufacture,  rose  in 
a  similar  proportion. :(  The  consequences  were 
immediate,  and  encouraging  in  the  highest  de- 


gree. They  were  emphatically  dwelt  on  in  the 
speeches  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  both  these  years.  In  February, 
1828,  the  King  said :  "  Deeply  as  his  Majesty 
regrets  the  continued  depression  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  the  satisfaction  with  which 
his  Majesty  contemplates  the  increasing  activi- 
ty whidi  pervades  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  commerce 
in  most  of  its  principal  branches,  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  confident  persuasion  that  the 
progressive  prosperity  of  so  many  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  can  not  fail  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  that  great  interest  which 
is  the  most  important  of  them  all."  And  in  the 
corresponding  speech  in  February,  1824,  his 
Majesty  said,  in  words  still  more  emphatic  Qjid 
strong:  "Trade  and  commerce  are  extending 
themselves  both  at  home  and  abroad. §  An  in- 
creasing activity  pervades  almost  every  branch 
of  manufacture.  The  growth  of  revenue  is 
such  as  not  only  to  sustain  public  credit,  and 
to  prove  the  unimpaired  productiveness  of  our 
resources,  but  to  evince  a  diffusion  of  comfort 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Agricul- 
ture iB  recovering  from  the  depression  under 
which  it  labored,  and,  by  the  steady  operation 
of  natural  causes,  is  gradually  reassuming  the 
station  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it  among 
the  great  interests  of  tne  nation. ,  At 
no  former  period  has  there  prevailed  gj^-J^JlL 
throughout  all  classes  in  this  island  Feb.'isS 
a  more  cheerful  spirit  of  order,  or  a  and  1824  ; 
more  just  sense  of  the  advantages  ^^-  *f** 
which,  under  the  blessinffs  of  Provi-  jg24j  3^*4^ 
dence  they  enjoy.*   In  Ir^and,  which 


*  Stamps  for  Couittrt  Baitk-Notes  issubd  on  10th  Octobbr,  and  Avsraob  Prices  op  Wheat. 

ATtraga  Priew  of  WliMt 
per  Qoartor. 


Y*UB. 

1820  

1821   

1822  

1823  

1834  

-TooKR,  On  Prices,  ii.  129,  390. 


3,574,894  648.    6d. 

3,987,582     498.    Od. 

4,217,241   388.  lid. 

4,657,589  52a.    Sd. 

4,822,174  648.    3d. 


t  Bank  AMD  Baickbrs'  Notes  in  circulation,  the  Paper  under  discount  at  the  Bank,  and  Price  op 

Wheat  and  Cotton,  prom  1815  to  J  825. 


YeMi. 

BankNotM. 

Coontry  BuakM. 

ToUL 

Paper  nnder  dU- 

emint  at  Bank  SOth 

AngwC 

Pric*  of  Wheat 
per  Quarter. 

Price  of  Cotton 
per  lb. 

X. 

£. 

/. 

X. 

«.       d. 

«.      d. 

1815 

27,261,650 

19,011,000 

46,272,650 

20,660,694 

55     7 

I    9 

1816 

27,013,620 

15,096,000 

42,109,620 

11,182,109 

103    7 

1     6 

1817 

27,397,900 

15.894,000 

43,294,900 

5,507,392 

84    0 

1    6 

1818 

27,771,070 

20,507,000 

48,278,070 

5,113,748 

80    6 

1     3 

1819 

25,227,100 

15,701,328 

40,928,428 

6,321,402 

66    3 

1     1 

1820 

23,509,150 

10,576,245 

34,145,395 

4,672,123 

54    6 

0    8f 

1821 

22,471,450 

8,256,180 

30,727,630 

2,722,567 

49    0 

0    H 

1822 

18,172,170 

8,416,430 

26,588,600 

3,622,151 

38  11 

0    8 

1823 

18,176,470 

9,920,074 

27,396,544 

5,024,698 

52    0 

0    8 

1824 

19,927,800 

12,831,352 

32,761,152 

6,655,343 

64    3 

0  n 

1825 

26,069,130 

14,980,168 

41,049,298 

7,691,464 

63    0 

0    9f 

— TooKB,  On  Prices,  U.  390,  401 ;  History  of  Europe,  App.,  chap.  xcvi. 


t  Prices  op  Whbat,  Barley,  Meal,  Cotton,  and 
Iron,  from  1822  to  1825. 


Years. 

Wheat  per 

Barloy  per 

•I«al  per 

Cotton 

Iron  per 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

Tierce. 

per  lb. 

Too. 

«.     d. 

«.     d. 

«.      d. 

f.     d. 

X.     «. 

1822 

38  11 

18     3 

80    0 

0     8^ 

6    0 

1823 

52    0 

24    6 

97    0 

0     8 

6  10 

Ibai 

64    3 

32    2 

82    6 

0    9 

7    0 

1833 

03     0 

31    0 

110    0 

0    9^ 

11  10 

—Tooke,  ii.  368,  401. 


4  Exports  and  Imports  of  Great  Britain  from 

1820  TO  1825. 


Yean. 

Importe. 

Exports. 
Official  Value. 

Exporta, 
Declared  Value. 

Revenue. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

1820 

32,438,65f 

38.395.625 

36,424,652 

54,282,9« 

1821 

30,792,769 

40.831,744 

36,659,630 

55,834,19? 

1822 

30.500,094 

44,236,533 

36,968,904 

55,663,650 

1823 

35,798.707 

43.804,372 

35,458,048 

57,672,999 

1824 

37,552,9.^'^ 

48,735,551 

38,366,300 

59,362.403 

1825 

44,137,46? 

47,166,020 

38,877,388 

57,273,669 

—Porter's  Progress  0/ the  Nation  (3d  edition),  356,  475. 
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has  for  some  time  past  been  the  object  of  his 
Majesty's  particular  solicitude,  there  are  many 
indications  of  amendment." 

It  was  no  wonder  the  speeches  from  the  throne 
g^  daring  these   years   made  such 

Symptoinsorin-  special  mention  of  the  increasing 
creased  general  prosperity  of  the  nation,  for  the 
prosperity.  symptoms  of  it  were  universal. 
The  manufactures  produced  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1822  surpassed  those  of  the  preceding 
so  much,  that  the  average  of  that  year  consider- 
ably exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by 
fully  a  fifth.  During  the  whole  of  1823  and 
1824,  the  same  progress  was  still  more  conspicu- 
ous; although,  from  the  increase  being  chiefly 
in  the  home  market,  the  exports  and  imports 
^ve  no  adequate  indication  of  its  real  amount. 
Yet,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  very  considerable ; 
and  the  great  increase  of  the  imports,  in  par- 
ticular, indicated  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  people.  The  revenue  exhibited  the  same 
symptoms  of  elasticity ;  for,  notwithstanding  a 
redaction  of  taxation  in  the  years  1822  and 
1823,*  amounting  to  £7,000,000  sterling,  it  ex- 
hibited an  increase  of  £4,000,000  in  1824  com- 
pared with  1822,  and  £5,000,000  compared  with 
1820.  Agricultural  distress,  indeed,  the  sad 
bequest  of  the  contracted  currency  of  the  three 
preceding  years,  was  still  very  prevalent,  espe- 
cially in  the  commencement  of  1828 ;  and  numer- 
ous county  meetings  were  held,  in  which  the 
general  distress  of  the  landed  interest,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  most  unflinching  reduction  of 
expenditure,  were  emphatically  urged.  At  one 
in  Norwich,  Mr.  Cobbett  proposed,  and  carried 
against  the  united  Whig  aristocracy  of  the 
county,  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  necessity 
of  a  great  reduction  of  the  standing  army,  a 
sale  of  the  whole  Crown-lands,  an  abolition  of 
all  sinecifres,  an  equitable  a^jostment  of  the 
national  debt,  and  a  sweeping  measure  of  par- 
liamentary reform.  But  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce,  arising  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  currency,  ere  long  extinguished  these 
ill  humors  by  removing  their  cause;  and  the 
1  j^^  ](^.  landed  interest,  during  1824  and  1825, 
18S4,'  3,  3  i*  as  they  shared  in  the  general  prosper- 
Martineao,  ity,  participated  in  the  universal  con- 
*•  ^^-         tentment* 

Mr.  Wallace,  the  able  President  of  the  Board 
Q  of  Trade  at  this  period,  gave  the 

Mr.Wailace's  following  picture  of  the  state  of 
picture  of  the  the  country  under  the  action  of 
i8?stD  iM?  *^®  monetary  measures  in  prog- 
ress,  from  1815  to  1823.  On  12tli 
February,  1823,  he  said  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment: "The  general  export  of  the  country,  in 
the  four  years  from  1815  to  181 9,  had  decreased 
£14,000,000  in  oflicial  value;  and  he  took  the 
official  value  in  preference  to  the  declared,  be- 
cause* it  was  from  the  quantity  of  goods  pro- 

*  Taxes  repbalxd  from  1821  to  1823. 

Agricultural  horses— 1823 i:480,000 

Malt,                              "    1,400,000 

Salt,                               "    1,295,000 

Hides,                            "    800,000 

Assessed  Taxes— 1833 2,300,000 

Do.                (Ireland) 100,000 

Tonnage 160,000 

Windows  (Ireland) 180,000 

Spirits  (Ireland) 380,000 

Do.    (ScoUand)  840,000 


—Ann.  Reg.  1833,  p.  117. 


jC0,935,000 


duced  that  the  best  measure  was  derived  of  the 
<employment  afforded  to  the  different  classes  of 
the  community.  In  the  year  from  6th  January , 
1819,  to  6th  January,  1820,  the  export  of  the 
country  fell  off  no  less  than  £11,000,000;  and  in 
looking  at  that  part  of  it  which  was  more  com- 
pletely only  of  British  or  Irish  manufacture,  he 
found  that  the  difference  in  four  years  was 
£8,414,711 ;  and  that  in  the  year  from  5th  Jan- 
uary, 1820,  to  5th  January,  1821,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  £8,929,629.  Nobody,  therefore, 
could  be  surprised  that,  at  that  period,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  appeared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  depression ;  that  our  manufactur- 
ers were  most  of  them  uneinployed ;  that  our 
agriculturists  were  many  of  them  embarrassed; 
and  that  the  country,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a 
friend  of  his  in  presenting  a  petition  from  the 
merchants  of  London,  exhibited  all  the  appeax- 
anees  of  a  dying  nation.  Though  the  conoition 
of  the  agricultural  interest  was  not  as  favorable 
as  he  could  wish,  still  it  was  most  satisfactory 
for  him  to  state,  that  not  only  did  the  exports 
of  last  year  (1822)  exceed  those  of  all  the  yean 
to  which  he  had  been  alluding,  but  also  those 
of  the  most  flourishing  year  which  had  occurred 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In  all  the 
material  articles  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase.  The  export  of  cotton  had  increased 
10  per  cent,  and  hardware  17  per  cent ;  of 
linens  12  per  cent,  and  of  woolens  13  per  cent ; 
and  the  aggregate  exports  of  1822  exceeded 
those  of  1820  by  20  per  cent,  and  of  1821  by  7 
per  cent — ^notwithstanding  a  deduction  was  to 
DC  made  from  the  exports  of  one  great  article, 
sugar,  owin^  to  a  prohibitory  de-  i  p^.  Dej,. 
cree  of  Russia,  amounting  to  85  per  vili.  100, 
cent"!  101. 

These  favorable  circumstances  enabled  Gov- 
ernment to  make  considerable  reduc-  lo. 
tions  of  taxation  during  tlie  years  Budget  of 
1828  and  1824,  and  to  esdiibit  a  very  l®3. 
flattering,  though,  as  it  proved,  fallacious  view 
of  the  public  finances  to  the  nation.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  stated  the  revenue 
of  the  nation,  in  1823,  at  £57,000,000  in  the 
first  of  these  years,  and  the  expenditure  at 
£49,852,786;  leaving  a  surplus  of  £7,147,214. 
Of  this  large  surplus  he  proposed  to  set  aside 
£5,000,000,  conformably  to  the  resolution  of 
1821,  for  the  reduction  of  debt  and  the  residue 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  remission  of  taxation. 
This  reduction  was,  on  truly  wise  principles, 
to  be  effected  on  the  direct  taxation ;  and  the 
duties  selected  for  remission  were  the  assessed 
taxe&  They  were  lowered  at  once  60  per  cent 
— a  reduction  which,  on  the  window-tax,  was 
estimated  at  £1,205,000;  and  on  the  whole  as- 
sessed taxes,  £2,200,000.  The  whole  assessed 
taxes  of  Ireland,  amoimting  to  £100,000,  were 
repealed,  and  the  window-tax  taken  entirely 
away  from  the  ground-floor  of  shops  and  ware- 
houses, though  connected  with  houses.  The 
last  reduction  deserves  to  be  noted  as  the  first 
indication  of  the  growing  influence  of  that  nu- 
merous body,  the  shopkeepers,  who,  in  the  end, 
acquired  a  very  powerful  influence  a  Ann.  Reg. 
in  the  direction  of  the  State.  This  1823, 108, 
budget^  the  most  favorable  which  ^^'  Chan- 
had  been  laid  before  Parliament  for  E^xchequer's 
many  years,  was  received  with  loud  Budget,  Feb. 
cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House.'  21,  f883. 
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The  budget  of  1824  ezliibiied  appearancee 
11,  not  less  favorable.  The  Chancellor 
Budget  of  of  the  Exchequer,  on  this  occasion, 
1824.  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  the 

agreeable  intelligence,  that  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria had  agreed  to  pay  £2,500,000  in  satisfac- 
tion of  loans  of  £6,000,000  made  to  him  in  1795 
and  1797.  This  uneroected  -windfall,  which 
was  not  inaptly  called  a  "godsend,"  enabled 
Government  to  exhibit  a  more  favorable  state- 
ment of  the  public  finances  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  even  from  the  very  prosperous  state 
of  the  nation.  The  total  revenue  was  taken  at 
£57,885,000,  including  the  repayments  to  ac- 
count of  the  Austrian  loan,  and  the  expenditure 
at  £56,882,924 ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  £1,052,076, 
after  applying  £5,134,458  to  the  reduction  of 
debt  This  statement^  however,  was  so  far  fal- 
lacious, as,  by  the  arrangement  regarding  the 
Dead  Weight,  as  it  was  called,  or  military  and 
naval  pensions,  two  millions  now  figured  in  the 
surplus  which  were  in  reality  obtained  by  hav- 
ing made  permanent^  during  forty-five  years, 
an  item  of  charge  which  otherwise  would  al- 
most have  disappeared  by  the  progressive  death 
of  the  recipients  before  that  time ;  so  that  the 
surplus,  but  for  that  shifting  of  present  burdens 
on  posterity,  would  only  have  been  £8,000,000. 
This  surplus  of  £1,052,076  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  took  advantage  of  to  remit  to 
» Bndcet.  ^^®  nation  part  of  the  duty  on 
1834;  Ajin.  r\\m,  coals,  wool,  silk,  and  law 
Reg.  1834,  proceedings,  amounting  in  all  to 
86,88.  £1,262,000.* 

The  favorable  state  of  the  finances,  and  the 
j2,  high  range  of  tlie  public  funds, 
Converaion  which  rose  progressively  to  84  in 
of  the  Dead  December,  1823,  and  to  96  in  Octo- 
Welght.  ijgp^  1324*  enabled  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  carry  through  two  meas- 
ures which  contributed,  m  a  material  degree, 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  exchequer.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  carrying  out  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  in  the  preceding  year  for  equal- 
izing, as  it  was  callod,  the  weight  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  pensions,  by  transmuting  them 
into  a  fixed  charge  on  the  nation  for  forty-five 
years.  No  purchasers  had  been  found  for  these 
annuities  during  the  distressed  state  of  the 
money  market  in  the  preceding  year;  but  the 
affluence  of  circulation,  produced  by  tbe  exten- 
sion of  the  currency,  now  induced  tne  Bank  of 
England  to  take  part  of  it,  which  they  did  by 
a  contract  which  was  to  last  five  yeai's.  By 
this  means  there  was  a  present  saving,  on  the 
part  taken,  of  £585,000  a  year  effected :  but  a 
more  delusive  scheme  never  was  proposed ;  for 
it  was  nothing  but  shifting  the  burden  of  pres- 
ent debt  on  posterity,  ana  purchasing  present 
relief  by  increasing  future  embarrassment  Such, 
however,  was  the  pressure  on  the  treasury,  that 
thebill  sanctioning  this  arrangement 
1823,°ilo!**  with  the  Bank  was  passed  in  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  140  to  91.  ■ 

The  next  measure  which  was  carried  was  one 
13  of  a  very  different  character,  and  to 

Reduction  which,  neither  on  the  ground  of  pub- 
of  the  4  per  He  faith  or  "financial  economy,  could 
"^^  *°  3*-  any  objecUon  be  stated,  lliis  was 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  4  per  cent 
stock  to  8^.  The  amount  of  this  stock  was 
£75,000,000,  and  its  annual  charge  £3,000,000. 


Dissentients  were  allowed  six  months  to  notify 
tlieir  dissension,  in  which  case  they  were  to  be 
paid  in  full.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the 
holders  of  stock  gave  notice  of  their  desire  to 
be  paid  up ;  in  conse(^uence  of  which,  the  sav- 
ing effected  to  tlie  nation  amounted  to  £375,000 
a  year.  This  sum  bore  a  small  proportion  to 
the  whole  interest  on  the  debt,  which  was 
£28,000,000;  but  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  illustrated  the  extreme  improv- 
idence of  the  system  of  borrowing  adopted  by 
Mr.  Pitt  during  the  war,  of  giving  a  bond  for 
£100  for  every  £60  advanced — ^a  system  which 
precluded  tlie  possibility  of  paying  off  the  8 
per  cents,  or  reoucing  the  interest  on  that  stock 
till  the  funds  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
above  100,  which  they  have  only  been  for  a 
few  weeks  during  the  last  half-century.  Had 
the  stock  all  been  borrowed  in  the  4  per  cents^ 
the  reduction  now  effected  would  have  been, 
not  on  £75,000,000,  but  on  above  ,  p^  p^^, 
£750,000,000,  and  the  saving  effect-  x.  313*  314  ; 
ed  to  the  nation,  not  £375,000,  but  Ann.  Reg. 
nearly  £4,000,000  a  year.*  ^^^»  ^'  ^• 

A  third  important  change  was  effected  in 
the  finances  of  the  country  in  the  14. 
year  1828,  which  might  have  con-  Simplifying 
ferred  incalculable  benefits  upon  the  ?f^^^  S*^j 
nation,  had  it  been  steadily  adhered  accounts, 
to  in  subsequent  timea  Hitherto  and  provi- 
the  public  accounts  connected  with  **°"  ^"^^  ^^« 
the  National  Debt  had  been  so  mys-  JSucSon  of 
tified,  by  issuesof  exchequer  bills  and  the  National 
other  temporary  deviceB,  that  it  re-  ^^bt. 
quired  no  small  effort  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  those  professionally  trained  to  the  subject  to 
understand  them ;  and  to  Uie  great  majority  of 
persons  they  were  altogether  unintelligible.  To 
remedy  these  evils,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  adopted  the  manly  course^ 
worthy  of  the  cliief  finance-minister  of  a  free 
country,  of  so  simplif^^ing  the  accounts  con- 
nected with  the  public  debt  that  they  might 
be  intelligible,  not  only  to  tlie  members  of  the 
legislature,  but  to  every  one  who  paid  attention 
to  the  subject  throughout  the  country.  With 
this  view  he  placed,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  on  its  true  footing ;  name- 
ly, the  annual  issue  from  the  treasury  of  a  cer- 
tain mm  for  its  reduction.  To  effect  this,  a  bill 
was  brought  forward,  founded  on  resolutions 
of  the  House,  which  provided,  among  numerous 
details  calculated  to  simplify  the  public  ac- 
counts, that  for  the  future  there  should  be  set 
apart,  and  issued  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  public  dcbt^  the  annual  sum  of 
£5,000,000,  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt — wnich  sum  was  to  be  charged 
upon  the  consolidated  fund,  to  be  issued  by 
equal  quarterly  payments,  tlie  first  beginning 
on  6th  April,  1823.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  these  enactments; 
and  happy  would  it  hove  been  for  the  nation, 
i^  now  that  it  had  attained  majority,  and  been 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  its  own  affairs, 
it  had  shown  more  wisdom  and  foresight  than 
its  guardians  had  done  during  its  long  minor- 
ity. But  the  result  has  been  just  the  reverse. 
It  was  shown  by  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  debate  on  this  subject,  that 
dui'ing  the  seven  years  which  had  elapsed  from 
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1816,  when  the  debt  had  ftttained  its  highest 
point,  there  had  been  paid  off  £19,700,000  of 
funded,  and  £4,984,000  of  unfunded  debt^  in  all 
£25,000,000  in  round  numbers — which  would 
have  been  £85,000,000  more,  but  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  5  per  cents,  which  added 
£10,000,000  to  the  public  debt  The  sinking 
fund  of  £5,000,000,  so  anxiously  provided  for 
by  this  Act,  would  in  the  next  thirty  years,  if 
preserved  inviolate,  have  paid  off  with  the 
growing  interest  nearly  £300,000,000  of  the 
public  debt  Whereas,  under  the  popular  in- 
spection and  control,  nothing  whatever  has 
1  Porter's  ^®^°  ^^"^  during  that  period  to- 
Prosresa  of  ward  its  reduction ;  for  in  1824  the 
iheNjion,    public  debt  was  £781,122,222,  and 

Deb!vm.  ^°  1^«  i*  ^as  Bti"  £777,608,818; 
345, 347 ;  and  the  interest  paid  on  the  debt 
Ann.  Reg.  was,  in  1826,  £28,060,287,  and  in 
1823,  111.  ig^g  j^  ^^  £28.828,961 1 » • 
The  favorable  state  of  the  public  finances, 
jj  arising  from  the  growing  pros- 

Gnnts  fornew  P^i^ty  of  the  nation,  enabled  Gov- 
ehnrcbes,  ernment,  in  1 824,  to  carry  through 

JliliJS'iteK-  Beyeral  gracious  and  praisewort^^ 
tional  GaUery.  ^<^^'  ^^  lasting  benefit  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  science,  and  art 
in  the  country.  Out  of  the  unexpected  wind- 
fall arising  from  the  partial  repayment  of  the 
Austrian  loan.  Ministers  proposed  and  carried 
through  a  grant  of  £500,000,  to  aid  in  the  build- 
ing of  churches,  especially  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  where,  notwithstanding  the  former 
grant  of  £1,000,000  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
want  of  church  accommodation  was  still  lam- 
entably felt  In  addition  to  this,  there  was 
ei*anted  to  his  Majesty  £300,000  from  the  same 
lund,  to  be  paid  in  three  years^  for  repairing 
and  enlarging  Windsor  Castle :  a  erant  which 
was  laid  out  with  equal  taste  and  judgment, 
and  has  produced  tne  magnificent  aadition 
which  now  adds  so  much  to  the  effect  of  that 
noble  structure.  In  the  preceding  year,  the 
Sovereign  had  made  to  the  nation  the  munifi- 
cent gift  of  the  splendid  library  of  his  late  fa- 
ther, valued  at  £65,000,  which  had  been  in- 
trusted to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  which  now  adorns  the  noble  gallery  set 

*  Actual  Rxvxnux  and  Expbnditurx  op  thb 
Unitkd  Kingdom  in  1833  and'  1624. 

Income  (Nat),  Ineom*, 

ISn.  1894. 

X.  £. 

Customs 11,408,762  ..  11,327,741 

Excise 25,342,828  . .  26,768,039 

Stamps 6,801,950  . .  7,244,042 

Taxes 6,206,927..  4,922,070 

Post-Oflice 1,462,692..  1,520,615 

From  Trustees  oTDead  Weight    4,675,000..  4,660,000 

Lesser  payments 1,684,140..  2,918.898 


Public  Debt  Interest 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  . : 
Naval  and  Military  Pensions. 

Civil  List  and  Expenses 

Army 

Navy 

Oat-pensioners 

Ordnance , 

Miscellaneous 

Do 


57,672,299  ..  50,362,405 

Bxp«aditar», 
18M. 


Expondltare, 
18SS. 

28,064,784  . 
1,131,121  . 
2,800,000  . 
2,140,806  . 
7,351,991  . 
5,453,191  . 
155,000  . 
1,364,326  . 
1,953,366  . 
522,464  . 


27,979,068 
1,087,283 
2,800,000 
2,721,301 
7,573,026 
6,161,818 

1,407,308 

2,449,148 

595,035 


56,704,687  ..  58,188,062 
Surplus  applied  to  reduce  Debt.  6,710,984  ..     6,567,802 
—Arm.  Rtg.  1823,  246 ;  1825,  296. 
Vol.  it.— P 


rrt  for  it  in  that  superb  edifice ;  and  on  this 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
bestow  the  sum  of  £57,000  out  of  uie  Austrian 
loan,  on  the  purchase  of  M.  Angerstein's  beauti- 
ful collection  of  pictures,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  National  Gallery  in  Trafal- 
gar Square.  Thus  in  all  departments  the  ease 
of  the  finances  was  making  itself  felt,  and  the 
surplus  at  the  disposal  of  Goyernment  was  de- 
voted to  the  noblest  purposes — ^the  extension  of 
the  means  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  for- 
mation of  establishments  which  might  1  Pari.  Deb. 
diffuse  the  light  of  knowledge  and  re-  viii.  600 ;  x. 
finement  of  taste  among  the  people.^  ^**'  3^^- 

The  preceding  detail,  uninteresting  to  many 
as  it  may  appear,  leads  yet  to  general  j^ 
conclusions  of  the  yery  nighest  inter-  prosperous 
est,  and  second  in  importance  to  none  state  of  the 
educed  in  the  course  of  this  History.  S**?? "^the 
This  is^  that  the  nation,  during  the  three  yesrs 
peace,  when  it  possessed  the  advant-  it  had  an 
ages  of  a  currency  adequate  to  its  adequate 
wants,  was  able,  without  any  extra-  *'"''*°''y- 
ordinary  external  advantages,  not  only  to  enjoy 
three  years  of  unbroken  and  increasing  domes- 
tic felicity,  but  during  that  period  to  remit 
nearly  £12,000,000  of  annual  taxation,*  and 
still  uphold  a  real  sinking  fund,  arising  from 
an  excess  of  income  above  expenditure  of 
£5,000,000  a  year.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these 
circumstances,  that  the  National  Debt,  which 
in  1821  was  £801,665,810,  had  sunk  in  1826  to 
£778,128,265,  being  a  reduction  of  £28,000,000 
in  five  years,  f  Let  these  figures  be  kept  in 
mind,  when  the  progress  of  the  debt  and  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  country,  in  the  disastrous 
years  which  followed  the  renewed  contraction 
of  the  currency  in  1826,  come  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  whether 
the  greater  part  of  the  sufferings  which  the 
nation  has  since  undergone  has  not  arisen  from 
our  own  acts,  and  whether  the  embarrass  nt 
of  finances  under  which  we  still  labor  is  not 
of  our  own  creation. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that^  upon  the 
death  of  Lord  Londonderry  in  Au- 
gust, 1822,  Mr.  Canning  was,  by  the  Minisi^ 
voice  of  the  nation  rather  than  the  changes 
choice  of  the  Sovereign,  to  whom  he  ^^  ^828 
was  personally  distasteful  owing  to  ^  ^ 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affair  of  Queen 
Caroline,  appointed  to  the  important  office  of 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.     Several  other 
changes  took  place  at  the  same  time,  or  shortly 
after,  all  indicating  the   change  which  was 
taking  place  in  the  balance  of  parties,  and  the 
increasmg  weight  which  the  popular  interest 


*  Taxes  taken  off  in  Great  Britain  from  188S 

TO  1825  INCLUSIVE. 

1822 i:2,139,101 

1823 4,185,735 

1824 1,801,333 

1825 3,676,239 


£11,802,408 
—Porter's  Progreaa  of  the  Nation^  486  (3d  edition). 

t  National  Debt  funded  from  1821  to  1826. 

1821  je801,565,310 

1822 795,312,767 

1823 796,530,144 

1824 791,701,612 

1825 781,123,222 

1826 778,128,265 

— FoRTER*8  Parliamentary  TablUt  I-  0- 
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was  acquiring  in  the  GoTemment.  Mr.  Yansit- 
tart,  who  haa  bo  long  conducted  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country  through  a  period  of  un- 
common anxiety  ana  difficulty,  was  promoted 
to  the  House  of  Peers  under  the  title  of  Lord 
IBexley ;  and  he  was  succeeded  in  his  important 
office  hy  Mr.  Robinson,  a  man  of  eloquence  and 
ability  of  the  school  of  Canning,  and  eminently 
qualified  to  earn  popularity  for  himself  and  the 
Govemment,  by  lalting  in  with,  and  sometimes 
taking  the  leaa  in,  the  popular  fancies  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Huskieson,  whose  great  abilities  and 
vast  statistical  knowledge  had  long  ffiven  him 
the  lead  in  all  questions  of  social  ana  political 
economy,  and  who  was  deeply  imbued  with 
Liberal  views,  was  made  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  in 

iSs.^^*  ^°°^  ^^  ^^^'  Wallace,  whom  bad  health 
obliged  to  retire.  Lord  Amherst  was 
appointed  GoTemor-general  of  India  in  room 
of  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  been  nominated  to 
that  office  before  his  appointment  as  Foreign 
Secretary ;  and  Lord  Stewart,  the  embassador 
at  Vienna,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates  of  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry 
Wellesley.  All  these  changes  were  of  one  char- 
acter ;  they  tended  to  augment  the  Liberal  in- 
fluence in  the  Goremment,  and  of  course  stamp 
a  Liberal  character  on  its  measures.  They  in- 
dicated the  progressive  growth  of  the  commer- 
cial and  middle  class  in  the  community,  which 
had  become  such  that,  though  as  yet  represent- 
ed only  in  the  indirect  way  in  the  Legislature, 
it  had  made  its  influence  felt  there  to  such  a 
degree  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Government  in  any  other  way  but  by  attention 
to  its  interests  and  in  conformity  to  its  wishes. 
Lord  Eldon  felt  the  change,  and  saw  that  the 
era  of  new  influences  was  approaching.  He 
wrote  at  this  period  to  Lord  Liverpool,  who 
still  remained  Premier,  that  "he  had  no  wish 
1  TwiBs's  ^  remain  Chancellor,  and  that  they 
Life  of  El-  who  do  remain,  and  especially  that 
???•  *L  officer,  stand  a  very  good  chance  of 
^^^^'  being  disgraced.** 
The  ascendency  which  the  commercial  and 
jg  trading  interest  had  now  acquired 

Liberal  meas-  in  the  Cabinet  speedily  made  it- 
urefloftheCab-  self  apparent  in  the  measures 
****'•  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 

ment. They  were  all  of  one  character,  tending 
to  further  the  interests  and  promote  the  wishes 

*  "  The  Courier  of  last  night  announces  Mr.  Huskls- 
son's  introduction  into  the  Cabinet :  of  the  intention  or 
the  fkct  I  have  no  other  communication.  Whether  Lord 
Sidmouth  has  or  haa  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  this  is 
rather  too  much.  Looking  at  the  whole  history  of  these 
gentlemen,  I  don't  consider  this  introduction,  without  a 
word  said  about  the  intention,  as  perhaps  I  should  have 
done  if  certain  persons  had  been  Introduced  into  the  Cab- 
inet ;  but  turning  out  one  man  and  introducing  another  in 
the  way  that  this  has  been  done,  is  telling  the  Chancellor 
that  he  should  not  give  them  the  trouble  of  disposing  of 
him,  but  that  he  should  cease  to  be  Chancellor.  What 
makes  it  worse  is,  that  the  great  man  of  all  has  a  hundred 
times  most  solemnly  declared  that  no  connection  of  a 
certain  person  should  come  in.  There  is  no  believing  one 
word  any  body  says ;  and  what  makes  the  matter  slUl 
worse  is  that  every  body  acquiesces  most  quickly,  and 
waits  in  all  hnmility  and  patience,  till  his  own  time 
comes.  I  have  written  to  Lord  Liverpool  before  this 
news  came,  that  I  have  no  wish  to  remain  Chancellor ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  think  those  who  do  remain,  and 
especially  that  officer,  stand  a  very  goo<l  chance  of  being 
disgraced."— Lord  Eldox  to  Sir  \v.  Scott,  January  31, 
1823.— Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  468. 


ofthe  great  manufiieturing  and  commercial  class, 
which,  after  progressively  increasing  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  now  made  its  way  into 
the  Cabinet,  and  in  a  manner  acquired  the  di- 
rection of  the  Government  The  chief  person 
who  took  the  lead  in  this  great  innovation  was 
Mr.  Huskisson,  whose  name  stands  connected 
with  several  of  the  greatest  and  most  moment- 
ous changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  who  for  good  or  for  evil  has  indel- 
ibly impressed  his  signet-mark  upon  the  annals 
of  his  country. 

Mr.  HusKiBsoN  was  a  statesman  of  a  different 
character  from  any  who  had  yet  ruled  jg 
or  influenced  the  destinies  of  England,  character 
He  had  neither  the  persevering  energy  of  Mr.  Has- 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  the  ardent  soul  of  Mr.  ^"•®n- 
Fox,,  nor  the  playful  eloquence  of  Mr.  Canning; 
but  in  thorough  mastery  of  one  great  branch 
of  government  he  was  superior  to  them  all. 
He  was  one  of  the  statesmen  who  have  arisen 
with  the  vast  extension  of  statistical  and  com- 
mercial information  within  the  last  half-century, 
and  who,  by  devoting  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  that  branch  of  political  science,  had  become 
thoroughly  master  of  it  His  information  on 
commercial  subjects  was  immense;  there  was 
no  manufacturer  or  merchant  who  did  not  find 
him  as  well  informed  as  he  himself  was  on  the 
details  of  his  own  particular  branch  of  busi- 
ness. His  natural  talents  were  considerable, 
and  they  had  been  sedulously  improved  by  ap- 
plication and  industry ;  but  they  were  of  the 
solid  and  substantial,  not  the  captivating  kind. 
His  judgment  was  sound,  his  sagacity  great,  his 
views  enlarged,  his  disposition  phihinthropic ; 
but  he  had  neither  the  glance  of  genius  nor  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm  in  his  composition.  He  was 
a  powerful  debater,  a  sound  reasoner,  and  from 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  every  subject  on 
which  he  addressed  the  House,  he  never  failed 
to  command  ready  and  respectful  attention. 
He  was  the  man  of  all  others  qualified  to  lead 
the  opinions  of  practical  men  of  business,  who 
looked  to  facts  rather  than  oratory,  and  were 
more  likely  to  be  convinced  by  an  array  of  fig- 
ures than  by  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric ;  and  as 
they  were  every  day  makinff  their  way  in 
greater  numbers  into  the  legislature,  his  influ- 
ence soon  became  very  great  Strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  evil  effects  of  the  restrictive 
system  which  had  so  long  obtained  in  commer- 
cial matters,  and  especially  the  clog  npon  man- 
ufacturing industry  which  arose  from  the  heavy 
duties  imposed  on  many  articles  of  its  raw  ma- 
terial, he  bent  all  the  force  of  his  powerftil 
mind  to  lighten  the  wheels  of  industry  in  this 
particular.  Yet  was  he  not  so  great  a  theorist 
as  not  to  know  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
all  rules,  however  in  the  general  case  well 
founded ;  and  though  a  decided  Free-Trader  so 
far  as  commerce  and  manufactures  are  concern- 
ed, he  admitted  and  earnestly  enforced  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  that  great  branch  of  la- 
bor which  provides  for  the  subsistence  and  inde- 
pendence of  nations.* 


*  William  Husldsson  was  bom  on  March  11, 1770.  lie 
was  descended  lh>m  a  fhmily  of  ancient  standing  but  mod- 
erate fbrtune  in  Stafibrdshire,  and  received  the  elements 
of  education  In  his  native  county.  Early  in  life  he  vras 
sent  over  to  Paris  to  complete  his  education,  and  arrived 
there  just  in  time  to  witness,  and  in  some  degree  share, 
the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  in 
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The  first  sabject  to  which,  after  his  accession 
20  to  office,  the  attention  of  this  able 
Sketch  of  statesman  was  directed,  was  the  Nav- 
theNaviga-  i^ation  Laws,  and  to  him  we  owe 
tlon  LawB.  chiefly  the  introduction  of  that  great 
change  in  our  commercial  policy  known  by 
the  name  of  the  RxciPBocnT  System.  To  un- 
derstand this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise that,  by  a  law  passed  during  the  Protect- 
orate of  Cromwell,  which  was  confirmed  and 
declared  permanent  after  the  Restoration  by  12 
Charles  11.  c  18,  it  had  been  provided  that  no 
merchandise  of  either  Asia,  Africa,  or  America 
should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  any 
but  English-built  ships,  navigated  by  an  Kn- 
fflish  commander,  and  having  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  their  crew  British.  Besides  this  exclu- 
sive right  conferred  on  British  shipping,  discrim- 
inating duties  were  imposed,  so  ttiat  goods  might 
still  be  imported  in  foreign  ships  from  Europe, 
but  they  were  more  heavily  taxed  than  if  im- 
ported under  the  English  fiag.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  trade  of  Great  Britain  was  carried  on 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  without  other 
nations  having  attempted  any  retaliatory  meas- 
ures ;  it  was  under  it  that  England  acquired  the 
sceptre  of  the  waves,  and  a  colonial  empire 
which  encircled  the  earth.  Such  results  speak 
for  themselves;  they  require  no  support  irom 
argument,  and  fully  justify  Adam  Smith's  re- 
mark :  ' '  When  the  Act  of  iTavigation  was  made, 
though  England  and  Holland  were  not  actually 
at  war,  the  most  violent  animosity  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  some  of  the  regulations  of  this 
famous  Act  may  have  proceeded  from  national 
animosity.  They  are  at  «»««,  however ,  at  if 
they  had  all  been  dictated  htf  the  most  consummate 
misdonL  National  animosity  at  that  particular 
time  aimed  at  the  very  object  which  the  most 
deliberate  wisdom  would  have  recommended 
— the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Hol- 
land, the  only  naval  power  which  could  endan- 
ger tiie  security  of  England.     The  Act  of  Navi- 

1789.  He  then  became  member  of  the  Club  "of  1789,  and 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Franklin  and  Jefibraon,  as  well 
as  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  a  circumstance 
which  exercised  a  powerftil  influence  upon  his  thoughts 
and  turn  of  mind  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  first  brought  into  Parliament  in  1796  by  Lord  Car- 
lisle for  the  borough  of  Morpeth,  and  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies, 
in  which  situation  his  business  talents  were  soon  discov- 
ered, and  he  enjoyed  the  intimate  firiendship  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Dundos,  and  was  often  called  to  their  councils. 
In  1801  he  retired  fVom  office  with  Mr.  Pitt,  but  was  rein- 
stated in  his  former  situation  in  1804  on  bis  return  to  the 
helm,  and  he  continued  there,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brief  period  of  the  Whigs*  tenure  of  power,  till  Mr.  Can- 
ning's retirement  in  1809.  when  he  withdrew  along  with 
his  brilliant  friend,  and  became  a  leading  member  of  that 
section  of  the  Tory  party  which  was  now  in  open  hos- 
tility to  the  Government.  In  1S14  he  was  appointed  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  which  situation 
he  held  till  his  appointment  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  January,  1824.  During 
this  period  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  sub- 
jects of  trade,  navigation,  and  political  economy  ;  and  such 
were  his  abilities  that  he  had  become,  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  instructor  of  statesmen 
and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  these  subjects, 
which  were  daily  becoming  of  more  importance  in  Parlia- 
ment and  public  opinion.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Bul- 
lion Committee  in  1810 ;  and  the  return  to  cash  payments 
in  1819  wafl  mainly  brought  about  by  his  influence,  which 
Was  also  stronuouily  exerted  to  procure  the  introduction  I 
of  the  reciprocity  system  on  a  limited  scale  in  1821,  and  ! 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  Free  Trade  in  IdSa.—HtukUeori'e 
Speeches  and  Life,  i.  1,  49,  235. 


gation  is  not  favorable  to  foreign  oommerce,  or 
to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arise 
from  it  As  defense,  however,  is  of  more  value 
than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  i  Wealth  of 
is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  com-  Nations,  b. 
mercial  regulations  of  England."*        *^-  ^-  2- 

But  how  wise  soever  this  Act  may  have  been 
when  it  was  first  passed,  and  how-        ^j 
ever  splendid  the  results  which  fol-  Retaliatory 
lowed  from  the  steady  adherence  to  measures 
it^  the  time  at  length  came  when  it  ^^'  "*" 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  in  its 
pristine  rigor.    Tlio  very  completeness  of  its 
success,  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits  which  it 
had  conferred  upon  Great  Britain,  prepared  its 
down&lL  They  made  other  nations  desirous  to 
adopt  a  system  from  which  England  had  de- 
rived such  great  and  obvious  benefits.    Thence 
the  commencement  of  the  retaliatory  system  and 
the  war  of  tariffs — a  state  of  pacific  hostility,  in 
which  the  old  and  rich  state,  where  prices  are 
high  because  money  is  plentiful,  is  m  general 
beaten  by  the  young  and  poor  state,  where 
prices  are  low  be<!au8e  money  is  scarce.    This 
accordingly  took  place  as  soon  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  by  closing  the  military  hostili- 
ty, opened  the  door  to  the  conunerciol  rivalry 
of  nations.     The  Americans,  who  had  already 
begun  to  follow  in  the  footsteps,  in  this  respect, 
of  the  mother  country,  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  their  independence  passed  a  navigation 
law  similar  in  its  main  provisions  to  that  of  En- 
gland ;  and  as  this  state  of  smothered  war  of 
tariffs  was  found  to  be  equally  disadvantageous 
to  both  countries,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in 
1816,  which  put  the  vessels  of  the  two  coun- 
tries upon  the  footing  of  equal  duties  and  en- 
tire reciprocity.  This  system  was  found  to  work 
so  well  m  the  case  of  the  United  States,  that  it 
led  to  its  adoption,  on  a  partial  scale,  with  oth- 
er countries ;  and  it  was  the  success  ,  p  ^   , 
of  this  experiment  which  led  to  its  Pn^rras^of 
being  engrafted  on  the  general  pol-  the  Nation, 
icy  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Act  of  386,  387, 
1823.»  3d  edition. 

The  new  system  was  first  introduced  on  a 
general  scale  in  1822,  when  Mr.  ^z 

Wallace  brought  forward  five  bills,  Mr.  Wailaoe's 
which  effected  a  very  important  al-  Aye  Free-trade 
teration  on  our  commercial  system.  ^^^*  ^  ^®^* 
The  first  of  these  bills  repealed  various  statutes, 
now  obsolete,  in  relation  to  foreign  commerce 
before  the  passing  of  the  Navigation  ^ 
Act'    The  second  repealed  various  ^^  41°' 44.' 
laws  from  the  Navigation  Law  down- 
ward, including  that  part  of  the  Navigation  Law 
itself  which  enacted  that  ^oods  of  the  produce 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  should  not  be  im- 
ported except  in  British  ships,  with    three- 
fourths  of  tlie  crew  British  sailors.     By  the 
third,  certain  enumerated  goods  were  allowed 
to  be  brought  to  this  country  from  any  port  in 
Europe,  in  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of  ship- 
ment    Ships  Delonging  to  Holland,  which  by 
the  Navigation  Act  could  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  English  ports  with  cargo,  were  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  ships  of  other 
countries.    South  American  produce,  which  be- 
fore the  passing  of  this  Act  could  be  brought 
only  from  certain  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
was  now  permitted  to  be  imported  direct  from 
the  places  of  growth  in  sh^ps  of  the  country,  the 
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only  exception  to  this  concession  being  against 

J>laces  to  which  British  ships  were  not  admitted 
or  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  fourth  bill  reg- 
ulated tne  trade  between  our  Korth  American 
and  West  Indian  colonies,  and  other  places  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  permitted  the 
entry,  unaer  certain  duties,  of  various  articles 
from  any  foreign  country  in  America  or  port  in 
the  West  Indies,  either  in  British  vessels  or  in 
vessels  belonging  to  the  country  of  shipment^ 
and  the  goods  so  imported  might  be  again  ex- 
ported to  any  other  colony,  or  to  the  mother 
country.  The  fifth  bill  made  it  lawful  to  ex- 
port in  British  ships,  from  any  colony  to  any 
port  in  Europe  or  Africa,  any  goods  that  may 
liave  been  legally  imported  into  the  colony,  or 
which  were  of  its  own  growth  or  manufacture, 
and  to  export  certain  enumerated  articles  in 
British  ships  to  any  such  colony,  from  any  for- 
eign port  m  Europe  or  Africa.  By  means  of 
these  relaxations  tne  West  India  colonists  were 
IV  ®°*^^®^  ^  draw  their  supplies  from 
CM. «,  42,  ^'^y  country  in  Europe,  Africa,  or 
43,  44,  45 ; '  America,  and  to  send  their  prod- 
Porter,  387,  uce  in  return  to  such  markets  as 
S^  3d  edi-  ghouij  hold  q^i  the  greatest  induce- 
ment^ 
The  advantages  which  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  West  India  colonies 
Meufl^  of  ^^  Great  Britain,  derived  from  these 
retaliatory  great  relaxations,  naturally  led  other 
measures  countries  to  desire  to  participate  in 
Seb*"^^  them,  and  the  method  whicn  they 
*'  '  adopted  to  secure  this  advantage  was 
to  threaten  heavy  retaliatory  duties  on  British 
shipping,  unless  the  burdens  imposed  on  them 
by  the  >i  avigation  Laws  were  reauced.  Prussia 
was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system.  In  spring, 
1823,  her  cabinet  intimated  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, that,  unless  some  relaxation  was  intro- 
duced into  theEnglish  Navigation  Laws  fortheir 
benefit,  they  would  retaliate  by  heavy  corre- 
sponding duties  upon  British  ships  entering  the 
Prussian  harbors.  In  consequence  of  this  threat, 
the  whole  matter  was  brought  seriously  under 
the  consideration  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  the 
result  was  the  introduction  of  the  Reciprocity 
System,  which  first  made  a  great  and  general 
change  on  the  British  commercial  system.  By 
this  Act,  4  Geo.  IV.  c  77,  and  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  1, 
his  Majesty  was  authorized,  by  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, to  permit  the  exportation  and  importation 
of  goods  in  foreign  vessels,  on  payment  of  the 
same  duties  as  were  chargeable  wnen  imported 
m  British  vessels,  in  favor  of  all  such  countries 
as  should  not  levy  discriminating  duties  upon 
goods  imported  into  those  countries  in  British 
vessels ;  and  further,  to  levy  upon  the  vessels 
of  such  countries,  when  frequenting  British 
port-s,  the  same  tonnage  duties  as  were  levied 
on  British  vessels.  A  power  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  vested  in  the  Crown  by  these  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, to  impose,  by  Order  in  Council,  addi- 
tional duties  upon  eoods  and  shipping,  affainst 
any  countries  whicn  should  levy  higher  duties 
in  the  case  of  the  employment  of  British  vessels 
in  the  trade  with  those  countries.  These  changes 
fell  in  BO  completely  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
that  they  met  with  a  very  feeble  opposition, 
^  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 

j^^l  majority  of  5  to  1."    They  were  thus 
introduced  on  the  6th  of  June,  1823,  by 


Mr.  Huskisson,  as  President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade: 

"  Although  the  plan  now  to  be  submitted  to 

the  House  is  most  important,  and         34, 

an  entire  departure  from  the  prin-  Mr.  Hoskis- 

ci  pies  which  have  hitherto  governed  ■°°*" .  "P*" 
*^   *      .  .^1      _i        mentm favor 

our  foreign  commerce,  yet  the  plan  ^r  the  Reci- 

is  BO  clear,  and  the  benefit  to  be  de-  procity  aya- 
rived  from  it  so  obvious,  that  lit-  *«"*• 
tie  is  required  to  make  the  country  see  the 
propriety  of  adopting  it  It  is  well  known  that 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time,  indeed  ever  since 
the  passing  of  the  Navigation  Act,  the  policy 
of  the  country  to  impose  uijon  cargoes  brought 
in  foreign  vessels  highvr  duties  than  on  thoeo 
imported  in  British  bottoms ;  and  also  in  many 
instances  to  allow  smaller  drawbacks  upon  ar- 
ticles exported  in  foreign  than  upon  those  ex- 
ported in  BritiA  ships.  Now,  whatever  might 
DC  thought  of  the  policy  of  such  a  system,  it  was 
all  very  well  as  long  as  the  nations  with  whom 
we  traded  acquiesced  in  it  But  when  once  the 
attention  of  those  countries  was  called  to  it,  it 
was  not  likely  that  such  an  inequality  would 
be  allowed  much  longer  to  exist.  Accordingly, 
it  was  found  that  the  prinoipal  commercial  na- 
tions in  the  world,  after  Great  Britain  and  our 
^reat  rival  in  trade  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, feeling  the  pressure  of  the  tax,  immediately 
commenced  the  retaliatory  system,  b}*  imposing 
duties  upon  all  articles  imported  into  that  coun- 
try by  British  ships.  The  consequence  of  this 
was^  that  great  embarrassment  and  inconven- 
ience arose  in  the  commerce  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Portugal,  perceiving  the  success  which 
had  attended  the  course  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
icans, soon  obliged  us  to  place  hers  upon  the 
some  footing.  The  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  1821  passed  a  law  allowing  a  premium 
of  10  per  cent  upon  all  articles  imported  in 
Dutch  vessels,  which  was,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form, 
imposing  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  car- 
goes of  all  other  vessels.  This  change,  though 
adopted  in  1821,  only  came  into  operation  m 
the  oeginning  of  1823;  and  since  that  time  it 
had  been  strongly  felt  in  the  trade  of  the  two 
countries.  Prussia  had  also  raised  the  dues 
upon  our  vessels,  and  had  intimated,  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  mistaken,  that  she  would  more 
fully  adopt  the  retaliatory  system  if  we  con- 
tinued our  present  policy. 

"In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  quite  ob- 
vious that  we  must  adopt  one  of  two 
courses.  Either  we  must  commence 
a  commercial  conflict,  through  the 
medium  of  protective  duties  and  prohibitions 
(a  measure  of  impolicy  which,  it  is  believed,  no 
man  will  now  propose),  or  we  must  admit  other 
powers  to  a  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  of 
shipping  duties.  The  latter  appeal's  to  be' the 
course  which  we  are  bound  to  adopt  Itsefi'ect^ 
I  am  persuaded,  will  be  to  lead  to  a  gieat  in- 
crease of  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
country ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  have 
a  tendency  to  promote  and  establish  a  better 
political  feeling  and  confidence  among  the  mar- 
itime powers,  and  abate  the  sources  of  com 
mcrcial  jealousy.  It  is  high  time,  in  the  im- 
proved state  of  civilization  of  the  world,  to  es- 
tablish more  liberal  principles,  and  show  that 
commerce  was  not  the  end,  but  the  means  of 
diffusing  comfort  and  enjoyment  among  the  na- 
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dons  embarked  in  its  panuit  Those  who  have 
the  largest  trade  moBt  necessarily  derive  the 
greatest  advantage  from  the  establishment  of 
better  international   regulations     When  En- 

fland  abandons  her  old  principle,  the  United 
Fetherlands,  and  the  other  powers  who  are 
now  prepared  to  retaliate,  will  gladly  concur 
in  the  new  arrangement 

"I  am  prepared  to  hear  from  the  other  side 
that  the  proposed  alteration  will  be 
Condaded.  prejudicial  to  th^  British  shipping 
interest  In  this  observation  I  can 
not  concur.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
shipping  interest  of  this  country  has  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  that  of  other  nations.  When 
the  alteration  in  the  Navigation  Laws  was  first 
projected,  similar  unfavorable  prognostications 
were  made  by  part  of  the  shipping  interest,  but 
these  anticipations  have  proved  to  be  entirely 
unfounded.  The  shipping  of  Great  Britain  is 
perfectly  able  to  compete  with  that  of  other 
countries.  It  is  quite  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
retaliatory  principle,  which,  if  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  must  injure 
every  species  of  trade.  One  sort  of  shipping 
would  be  carrying  the  trade  of  one  country, 
and  then  returning  without  any  equivalent  ad- 
vantage to  make  way  for  the  countervailing 
regulations  of  another  power,  or  else  to  return 
in  ballast  What  would  be  thought  of  an  es- 
tablishment, if  a  wagon  should  convey  goods 
to  Birmingham,  and  afterward  return  empty  f 
The  consumer  would,  it  was  probable,  be  lit- 
tle satisfied  with  such  a  way  of  conveying  his 
merchandise.  The  consequence  would  be,  that 
there  would  necessarily  be  two  sets  of  wagons 
to  do  that  work  which  was  now  performed  by 
one,  and  that>  too,  at  a  considerable  increase 
of  price  on  the  raw  material.  We  are  not  now 
able  to  carry  on  a  system  of  restriction,  labor- 
ing, as  we  have  for  some  time  been,  under  many 
and  unavoidable  restrictions.  Our  trade  and 
commerce,  it  is  true,  are  rapidly  improving; 
but  they  still  require  that  we  should  adopt 
every  measure  by  which  either  could  be  fos- 
tered or  improved.  What  I  propose  is,  that 
the  duties  and  drawbacks  shoula  be  imposed 
and  allowed  upon  all  goods  equally,  whether 
imported  or  exported  in  British  or  foreign  ves- 
sels, giving  the  Kins  in  council  a  power  to  de- 
clare that  such  regmations  should  extend  to  all 
countries  inclined  to  act  upon  a  system  of  reci- 
procity, but  reserving  to  the  same  authority  the 
power  of  continuing  the  present  re- 
[jTlSi  708!  Btrictions  with  respect  to  those  pow- 
ers who  should  decline  to  do  so."  ^ 
So  entirely  were  the  views  here  developed 
27.  by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  unison  with 

Answer  by  the  those  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
ship-owners.  House  of  Commons,  that  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Rob- 
inson and  Mr.  Marryat  contain  all  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates  in  op- 
position to  this  great  innovation.  "The  reso- 
lutions proposed,  if  carried  into  effect^  will  in- 
crease the  difficulties  under  which  Uie  ship- 
owners at  present  labor.  Parliamentary  re- 
turns prove  that  the  shipping  of  the  country 
is  far  from  being  in  the  prosperous  state  whicn 
is  represented.  From  1821  to  1823  there  had 
been  a  falling  off  in  ship-bnilding  to  the  extent 
of  161  ships  and  122,00u  tuiid.  During  the  same 


period  there  had  been  a  deereaae  in  our  navi- 
gation to  the  amount  of  782  ships,  129,000  tons, 
and  8000  seamen.  Such  had  been  the  conse-  ■ 
quence  of  the  system  recommended  by  the  po- 
litical  economists.  The  end  of  that  system  will 
be  to  dfive  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  into  the 
hands  of  foreign  countries.  This  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  which  is  abandoning  the  sys- 
tem of  protective  duties  A  few  years  affo,  when 
America  obtained  some  concessions  from  us, 
she  wished  to  obtain  similar  advantages  from 
France,  but  the  French  government  would  not 
yield,  but  on  the  contrary  imposed  a  liffht  duty 
on  importations  from  America,  who,  in  ner  turn, 
did  ihe  same  with  respect  to  France.  The  views 
of  the  Free-Traders  may  be  favorable  to  the 
mercantile  interests,  but  they  are  certainly  prej- 
udicial to  ship-owners  and  builders. 

*'The  proposed  system  has  been  reduced  to 
experiment,  and  what  has  been  the 
result?  The  reciprocity  system  has  conSided. 
been  for  eight  years  established  with 
America,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  very 
great  disadvantage  to  the  shipping  engaged  in 
that  trade.  Five-sixths  of  the  carrying  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  u  now  car> 
ried  on  in  American  ships.  If  the  protection 
to  British  shipping,  which  alone  has  hitherto 
enabled  our  ship-owners  to  compete  with  those 
of  foreign  states,  is  removed,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  duties  on  Baltic  timber,  which  at 
present  are  such  a  clog  on  our  ship-buildings 
should  be  removed,  or  at  least  materially  re- 
duced. IJnless  this  is  done,  it  is  quite  iinpoa- 
sible  we  can  compete  with  foreign  nations,  who 
have  their  wood  at  their  own  door,  and  navi- 
gate their  ships,  for  waffes  half  in 
amount  to  thatwhich  our  ship-owners  ^  gQi*  ^^^ 
are  obUged  to  pay  to  their  sailors."^ 

Mr.  Huskisson's  resolutions  were  passed  by 
a  great  majority,  and  carried  into  ef-  s9. 
feet  by  acts  of  Parliament  in  the  same  Eflbet  of 
session.  Under  the  authority  of  these  ^®"®  ■^'•* 
acts,  reciprocity  treaties  were  concluded  by 
Government  with  the  principal  trading  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  so  as  to  give  the  reciprocity 
system  the  fairest  possible  trial*  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  faculties  to  the  transit  of  goods 
afforded  by  these  acts  have  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  our  foreign  commerce;  but  they 
have  been  attended  with  effects  proportionally 
disastrous  to  our  shipping,  and  which  threaten, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  undermine  the  whole 
foundation  of  our  national  independence.  The 
ablest  writers  on  the  Free-trade  side  admit  the 
depreciation  which,  since  their  introduction,  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  British  shipping. 
"A  great  depreciation,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "has 
undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  value  of  ships 

*    CoUIfTBIES    WITH  WHICH    RkCIPROCITY  TRBATIBS 
WXHB   COirCLUDED,  UNDEB   AUTHOBITT  OF  THBSB 

Acts  or  Pabliambnt. 

United  States. 

Mexico. 

Texas. 

Uragaay. 

Bolivia. 

Venexnela. 

New  Granada. 

Granada. 

Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Brazil. 

3ded. 


France. 

Hamburg. 

Aastria. 

Hanover. 

Raasla. 

Mecklenburg  Strelitz. 

Sweden. 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin. 

Norway. 

Oldenburg. 

DenmaA. 

Frankfort. 

Prassia. 

Portugal. 

Netherlands. 

Two  Sicilies. 

Lubeck. 

Greece. 

Sardinia. 

Turkey. 

Bremen. 
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;  The  gODenl  fall  of  prioe^  hoTT- 

H>rne  harder  upon  tha  owners  of 

■hipe  than  tlie  holders  of  otber  ipeciee  of  prop 

Overlooking  this  obvious  cause  of  de- 


in  tUt  eonnttT.  Tl 
ever,  hat  not  Dorni 


TJth  cheaper  materials,  but  alio  tn/  the  /oreign 
Mp-cnener,  ahou  teitd  oat  liuiU  Mill  tnore  eheap- 
fy,  they  foi^et  the  ciicumstaiices  which  had  tn 
a  msnner  compelled  the  Govemment  to  relax 
our  Navigation  Lavs,  and  attribute  their  losses 
■ltd  dbappointDieDta  to  the  reciprocity  treaties. 


try,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  land- 
I  Foner'i  holders,  which  has  made  aneh  loud 
Pninwar  and  continued  complaints  of  distresa 
'5'""';™,  as  the  Bhip-owoere  have  done  ainee 
'"''*''■      tha  peace  of  laiB."' 

Experience  has  now  thrown  a  clear  and  ateady 

30.         light  on  this  enhject    The  reciproc- 

KBba  otOie  ity  treaties  have  DOW  been  in  exiet- 

HeelpTMliy    jQ^g  ji,j  thirty  yean,  and  were  so  for 

^dj"™!!    five-and- twenty  before  the  general 


n  I««B  took 
oth  upon  th 
general  shipping  of  the  coantry  and  the  propoi 
tioD  of  Bntuh  and  foreian  tonnage  witli  the 
principal  coiintries  wll£  whom  reciprocity 
treaties  have  been  oonclnded,  affords  decisive 
evidence  of  the  great  discouragement  which 
has  by  them  been  given  to  British  shipping, 
and  of  the  projtressive  inereaaa  of  foreign  ton- 
nage over  It  which  baa  io  consequence  taken 
Since.  From  the  subjoined  tables,  taken  from 
[r.  Porter's  Parliamontary  Tables,  it  appeare 
that,  under  the  protective  system,  the  Britiab 
tonnaee  employed  in  onr  trade  from  I80I  ti 
1821  had  irureated  from  92iJ,694  to  1,699,214 
the  forei^  tonnage  had  dfrltHfJ,  during  thi 
same  period,  from  T80,1GG  to  890,263;  in  othei 
words,  during  these  twenty-two  years  the  pro- 
portion of  British  to  foreign  shipping  had  doub- 
ted," Whereas,  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  from  1823  to  1848,  the  British  tonnage 
had  advanced  from  1.064.186  tons  to  4,S66,6SS 
tons;  that  is,  increased  'itO  per  cent.  □  early : 
but  the  foreign  had  increased  from  469.161  tone 
to  2,036,690 ;  that  is,  it  had  advanced  about  4S0 


int.,  or  nearly  tiriM  as  tmt  aa  the  Britiab 

daring  the  same  period.*  And  such  has  been 
the  impulse  given  to  foreign  in  comparison  with 
British  shipping,  since  the  entiro  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  l4iws  in  1S49,  that  the  tonnage  out- 
ward of  British  siiipping.  in  the  month  ending 
6tb  March.  1864,  was  264,'r47,  while  the  foreign 
»os  223,456 ;  in  other  words,  they  were  ntatit/ 
:qual ;  and  the  growth  of  foreign  and  decline 
)f  British  shipping,  during  the  preceding  three 
years,  has  been  bo  rapid,  that  tliere  is  LtUe 
'oubt  that,  in  another  year,  the_/ofm(T  mil  ex- 
!ed  the  latter.  From  that  moment,  of  course, 
the  national  independence 
—  foreign  commerce,  hangB  by  a  threi 

le  we  have  nureed  up  a  Dody  of  foreign  be«- 
in  oar  own  harbors,  and  cartying  on  our 
own  trade,  superior  in  number  to  our  own,  and 
which  may  at  any  moment  be  recalled  by  their 
respective  governmenta,  and  united  in  a  league 
against  us,f 

This  effect  becomes  still  more  conspicuous  if 
the  action  of  the  reciprooitysyatem .— a- 


a  thread ;  be- 


ir  trade 


■   )b»  TO  If 


031,883 

ffiS 

[](l72^a4J 

l,fl«.6M 

a,o:*,sH 

Rcconli 
burm. 

RMonli 
bnml. 

SM,29J 

ifla.4JT 
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with  particular  oooutriw  is  takeo  into  consid- 
jl.         entioD.     From  th«  deUib  of  their 

BUM  of  tba  tODnac«  with  thii  couatrj,  Bod  onta 
s^wa"""''  "'''^  tbem,  it  Appears  that,  lince  the 
Ilia  ■UpoSic  iDtroductioQ  of.  the  reciprocity  eys- 
ofibs  BtUit  tern,  British  toQBwItb  Sveden  hais 
po-ns.  declined  ttota  28,006  tons  to  7087, 
irbilo  Swedish  tous  with  England  liave  in- 
creased from  8508  to  117.918;  Bridsh  tons 
with  Norway  have  declined  tnm  13,8GG  tons 
to  2318,  while  Norwegian  with  British  have 
increased  from  Bl,342  tons  to  ]2S,0TG;  British 
tons  with  DenniBrit  had  declined  from  S3I2  tons 
to  4S28  tons  in  1846,  while  Danish  tona  with 
Great  Britain  have  increased  &om  3969  tons  to 
116,382  tons;  and  British  tons  with  Prussia  had 
deoUned  from  79,690  tons  to  49,834  in  1846, 
while  Pmuian  tons  with  England  bad  increased 
froai  a7,720  tona  to  266,711  tons.*  The  only 
country  with  whom  the  reciprocity  system  hu 
been  atteoded  with  effects  more  beneficial  to 
Britiah  than  forei^  shipping  hta  been  the 
United  States  of  North  America;  and  the  rea- 
son is,  the  high  rate  of  w^a>  and  coet  of  articles 
of  sbip-buildingin  those  Uourisbing  States.  Yet 
even  there,  after  twenty-eight  years'  experience 


Great  Britain-t 

Where  is  it,  then,  that  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  have  Ibuiid  gg 
their  chief  sources  of  prosperitj  CreulncnaM 
during  the  lut  thirty  jearert  and  """hi  cojgnlsl 
wbat  has  compensated  the  great  p«ii«iBd  reel. 
discouragement  of  our  shipping  in  prcKU;  d^ 
(lie  traffic  with  the  oountnes  with  '"o^- 
whioh  we  have  concluded  reciprocity  treaties 
since  they  came  into  operation  t  The  answer  is, 
thatthe  compensating  force  has  been  found  in  the 
colonial  traae,  which,  being  wholly  protected, 
has  increased  with  such  rapidity  that  the  ton- 
nage employed  in  that  trsffie  has  more  lAon 
IrAled  aince  1821,  while  that  employed  in  the 
mother  conntry  baa,  during  the  same  period, 
only  advanced  a  half;  the  former  having  in- 
creased 360  per  cent.,  the  latter  only  GO.  And 
such  has  been  the  increue  in  the  trade  which 
we  have  carried  on  with  our  colonies,  which 
wse  all  ow  own,  during  the  period  when  the 
reciprocity  system  was,  as  already  shown,  eat- 
ing  into  the  vitala  of  our  traffic  witb  other 
countries^  that  while  the  tonnage  with  so  many 
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yean,  that  emplojed 
increased  60  per  ceuL 
Hr.  Hoakisaon  aaslKied  as  a  reason  for  con- 
ceding  tfia  reeiproBity  sjBtem  to 
Fallon'or  Uu  o^^'  maritime  powers,  that  we 
B^ir,.,.^!,,/  vere  compelled  to  do  so  ia  order  to 
-'---  our  trade  with  them,  that 
n  of  one-sided  protection 
anger  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  on);  way  to  induce  them  to  take  our 
manufactures  was  to  relieve  their  shipping  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  them.  Has  trio  result 
corresponded  to  this  anticipationf  Have  for- 
eign nations  relaxed  their  prohibitory  duties  in 
oonaequenca  of  the  removal  of  all  burdens  off 
their  shipping)  So  far  from  having  done  bo, 
the  fact  19  just  the  reverse.  They  have  taken 
the  benefit  of  the  reclpi'ooity  system  for  their 
shipping,  andgiven  us  nothing  in  Totum.  Fros- 
sia  requited  Great  Britain  for  this  concession 
by  the  Zollyerein,  which  united  25,000,000  of 
iDhabitante  of  Northera  Germany  in  a  league 
which  imposed  from  30  to  SO  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
Tftn  duties  on  our  mannfactnrea;  America  with 
a  fixed  import  duty  of  SO  per  cent  on  all  im- 
fOTta  whatever.  Russia.  Fiance,  and  the  Bal- 
tic powers,  who  profited  eo  largely  by  the  re- 
ciprocity system,  nave  made  no  corresponding 
ooncession  on  their  side,  and  tile  consequence 
is,  that,  after  thirty  years'  experience  of  the 
system,  our  exports  to  the  Baltic  powers  are 
still  a  perfect  trifle,  and  those  to  France  and 
Bussia  put  together,  with  their  100,000,000  of 
inhahitanta,  are  not  equal  to  what  they  are  to 
oar  colonies  in  Canada  and  Australia,  which  do 
not  yet  number  £,GO0,O0<>  conaumer&f  And 
with  regard  to  America,  it  b  a  most  remark- 
able fact,  which,  but  for  tbe  evidence  of  the 


parliamentary  records,  would  be  incredible,  that 
-the  British  exports  to  the  United  SUt«s  in  18 1 6, 
tbe  verj-  year  when  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
them  was  concluded,  were  greater  than  they 
have  ever  since  been,  and  double  what,  on  an 
average  of  years,  they  now  are,  though  they 
then  had  not  a  ttdrd  of  tbe  inhabitants  which 
they  at  present  posaeea.t 

It  is  not  difficnit  to  see  what  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  most  remarkable  failure 
of  the  reciprocity  system  to  pro-  cinMoruia 
cure  for  the  country  any  of  the  ad-  fulDrrDfibg 
vantages  which  its  promoters  antic  RKipnetty 
ipate<C  while  it  has  realiied  all  the  ^J^'^JJ^ 
evils  which  its  opponents  predicted.  i™l™«- 

Itis  founded  on  an  entirely  erroneous  priuciple ; 
and  the  error,  whan  once  pointed  out,  is  so  obvi- 
ous tiiat  it  must  command  the  assent  of  every 
candid  mind.  Mr-Huekisaon  said  we  must  lower 
the  duties  on  foreign  shipping,  to  induce  for- 
eigners to  admit  our  goods;  and  he  did  the 
first,  bui  he  forgot  to  reqitire  them  to  do  ike  latL 
He  stipulated  no  reduction  of  duties  on  our 
mantifactures  in  return  for  the  large  concessions 
made  to  foreign  shipping,  and  tbe  consequence 
was,  they  took  the  lost,  and  did  not  give  the 
first  Thence  the  entire  failure  of  his  syntem. 
His  principle  was,  equal  duties  on  the  mmi 
artitU;  but  that  is  not  the  principle  of  real 
reciprocity.  Wliat  it  should  be  is,  tqaal  dutiet 
on  carretponding  itaplit.  He  said  to  the  Baltic 
powers,  "We  will  admit  your  shipping  on  the 
same  terms  on  which  you  admit  ours."  No- 
thing could  be  fairer  in  sound,  nothing  more 
unfair  in  aubetance.  What  be  should  have  said 
was,  "We  will  admit  your  ships  on  the  same 
tenns  as  you  admit  our  totton  and  iron  goodt." 
That  would  have  been  real  reciprocity,  and 
wodid  at  once  have  secured  an  adequate  re- 
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tarn.    To  lower  the  duties  on  the  tame  article^ 

not  a  corresponding  staple^  was  a  natural  but 

a  total  mistake. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  England  were  to 

saj  to  France,  "  "We  wul  admit  your 

Continaed.  ^^^^  **^  *^®  ^™®  terms  as  you  admit 
ours;"  or  to  Russia,  **We  will  admit 
your  wheat  on  the  same  terms  as  you  admit 
oars,"  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  result  would 
be.    But  if  England  said  to  France,  **  We  will 
admit  your  wines  and  silks  on  the  same  terms 
on  which  you  admit  our  sugar  and  cotton 
goods ;"  and  to  Russia,  "  We  will  admit  your 
wheat  and  hemp  on  the  same  terms  as  you  ad- 
mit our  colonial  produce  and  iron,"  there  would 
be  a  real  reciprocity,  and  both  parties  would 
be  equally  benefited.    The  Baltic  powers  had 
obvious  advantages  over  Great  Britain  in  ship- 
building and  navigating,  as  the  materials  were 
found  at  their  doora,  and  their  sailors  received 
a  third  of  the  wages  which  ours  did;  and  we 
had  corresponding  advantages  in  iron  and  cot- 
ton goods,  from  the  coal  and  ironstone  beneath 
our  feet,  and  the  machinery  they  enabled  us  to 
construct    Mr.  H^skisson  should  have  said  to 
their  rulers,  **  We  will  lower  the  duties  on  your 
shipping,  which  is  your  staple,  provided  you 
lower  the  duties  on  our  cotton  goods^  which 
are  our  staple."    Instead  of  this,  he  simply 
lowered  the  duties  on  their  shipping,  without 
asking  or  receiving  any  equivalent;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  we  have  thrown  away 
our  naval  superiority,  and  endangered  our  na- 
tional independence,  without  even  havine  the 
poor  consolation  of  thinking  that  we  nave 
gained  riches,  or  extended  the  market  for  our 
industry,  in  consequence. 
Another  chanee  was  commenced  at  this  time, 
_         attended  in  the  end  with  still  more 
Commence-  important  effects,  and  which,  equal- 
mentofthe  ly  with  the  preceding,  is  open  to 
Free-trade     difference  of  opinion.     This  was  the 
syetem.        system  of  Free  TVade,  which  consist- 
ed in  the  main  in  lowering  or  taking  off  alto- 
gether   the    duties    on   foreign    commodities, 
whether  of  luxury  or  necessity,  without  stipu- 
lating for  any  corresponding  advantage  on  our 
side,  out  looking  for  it  merely  in  lowering  the 
price  to  the  British  consumer.     In  making  this 
change,  which  is  an  entire  departure  from  the 
commlsrcial  policy  of  the  country  in  all  pre- 
ceding times,  the  Government  could  not  be  said 
either  to  have  directed  or  anticipated  public 
opinion,  for  the  minds  of  the  leadms  ana  most 
intelligent  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  made  up  on  the  subject ;  and  so  early 
as  the  year  1820,  a  petition  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  most  emi- 
nent of  their  number  in  London,  which  set 
forth  the  main  principles  on  this  subject  with 
a  clearness  and  precision  which  never  has  been 
surpassed.    The  leading  doctrine  set  forth  in 
that  memorable  document  was,  that  the  "maxim 
of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling 
in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant 
in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable 
as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  na- 
1  Petition     *^°"»  *°^  would  render  the  commerce 
of  London   of  the  whole  world  an  interchange 
Merchants,  of  mutual  advantaffes^  and  diffuse  an 
}l^^2^^'  increase  of  wealth   and  enjoyment 
'      '       among  the  inhabitants  of  each  state.* 


"That,  unfortunately,  a  policy  the  very  re- 
verse of  this  has  been  and  is  more  or 
less  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Argunient 
Government  of  this  and  every  other  in  tte  favor 
country,  each  trying  to  exclude  the  by  the  Lon- 
productions  of  other  countries^  with  cSn'S'" 
the  specious  and  well-meant  design 
of  encouraging  its  own  productions,  thus  in- 
flicting on  the  bulk  of  its  own  subjects,  who 
are  consumers,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
privations  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  com- 
modities, and  thus  rendering  what  oueht  to  be 
the  source  of  mutual  benefit  and  of  harmony 
amone  states  a  constantly  recurring  occasion 
of  jealousy  and  hostility.  That  the  prevailing 
prejudices  in  favor  of  the  protective  or  restrict- 
ive system  may  be  traced  to  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  every  importation  of  foreign 
commodities  occasions  a  diminution  or  discour- 
agement of  our  own  productions  to  the  same 
extent ;  whereas  it  may  be  clearly  shown,  that 
although  the  particular  species  of  production 
which  could  not  stand  against  foreign  competi- 
tion would  be  discouraged,  yet  as  no  importa- 
tion could  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time 
without  a  corresponding  exportation,  direct  or 
indirect,  there  would  be  an  encouragement  for 
the  purpose  of  that  exportation  of  some  other 
commodity  to  which  our  situation  might  be 
better  suited — ^thus  affording  at  least  an  equal, 
and  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more 
beneficial,  employment  to  our  own  capital  and 
labor. 

"Among  the  numerous  evils  of  the  protect- 
ive system,  not  the  least  is  that  the 
arti^cial  protection  of  one  branch  contoued. 
of  industry  or  source  of  protection 
against  forei^  competition,  is  set  up  as  a 
ground  of  claim  by  other  branches  for  similar 
protection,  so  that  if  the  reasoning  upon  which 
restriction  or  prohibitory  regulations  are  found- 
ed were  followed  out  consistently,  it  would  not 
stop  short  of  excluding  us  from  all  foreign  com- 
merce whatsoever.  And  the  same  train  of  ar- 
gument which,  with  corresponding  prohibitions 
and  protective  duties,  would  exclude  us  from 
foreign  trade,  might  be  brought  forward  to 
justify  the  re-enactment  of  restrictions  upon 
the  interchange  of  productions  unconnected 
with  public  revenue  among  the  kingdoms  com- 
posing the  Union,  or  among  the  difi^rent  coun- 
ties of  the  same  kingdom.  An  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  the  restrictive  system  would  show 
that  the  distress  which  now  so  generally  pre- 
vails is  considerably  aspravated  by  that  sys- 
tem, and  that  some  relief  might  be  obtained 
by  the  earliest  practicable  removal  of  such  of 
the  restraints  as  may  be  shown  to  be  most  in- 
jurious to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  be  attended  with  no  compensa- 
ting  benefit  to  the  public  revenue.  Nothing 
would  tend  more  to  counteract  the  commercial 
hostility  of  foreign  states  than  the  adoption  of 
a  more  enlightened  and  more  conciliatory  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  tliis  country. 

"  Although  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy, 
it  may  sometimes  answer  to  hold  out 
the  removal  of  particular  prohibi-  conchided 
tions  or  high  duties  as  depending 
upon  corresponding  concessions  by  other  States 
in  our  favor,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should 
maintain  our  restrictions  in  cases  where  the 
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desired  concessioDS  on  their  part  must  be  ob- 
tained ;  our  restrictions  would  not  be  tbe  less 
prejudicial  to  our  own  capital  and  industry,  be- 
cause other  governments  persisted  in  preserv- 
ing impolitic  regulationa  Independent  of  the 
direct  benefit  to  be  derived  by  tnis  country  on 
every  occasion  of  such  concession  or  recognition, 
a  great  incidental  object  would  be  gained  by 
the  recogtiition  of  a  sound  principle  or  standard 
to  which  all  subsequent  arrangements  mi^ht 
be  referred,  and  by  the  salutary  influence  which 
the  promulgation  of  such  just  views  by  the  leg- 
islature, and  by  the  nation  at  large,  could  not 
fail  to  have  on  the  legislation  of  foreign  states. 
As  long  as  the  necessity  for  the  present  amount 
of  revenue  subsists,  it  can  not  be  eapected  that 
so  important  a  branch  of  it  as  the  Customs 
should  be  given  up  or  materially  diminished, 
unless  some  substitute  for  ity  less  objectionable, 
be*  suggested.  But  it  is  against  every  restrict- 
ive regulation  of  trade  not  essential  to  the 
revenue,  against  all  duties  merely  protective 
against  foreign  competition,  and  against  the 
excess  of  such  duties  as  are  partly  for  the 
1  Petition  purposes  of  revenue^  partly  for  that 
of  London  of  protection,  that  the  prayer  of 
MerehaDts;  the  present  petition  is  respectfully 
»m*m'^L  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliar 

*  ment"» 

This  petition  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  as 
^Q  it  ia  the  first  statement  of  the  great 
Reflections  doctrine  of  Free  Tkadb,  which  since 
on  this  pe-  that  time  has  made  so  entire  a  revo- 
tition.  lution  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  country,  and  with  which,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  the  aeetinies  of  Great  Britain  in  future 
times  are  now  irrevocably  wound  u]^  The 
general  doctrine  was  never  afterward  more 
briefly  and  ably  stated  than  it  thus  was  in  the 
beginning  of  this  great  debate  by  Mr.  Tooke, 
who  drew  up  the  petition.  Its  coming  from 
the  merehants  of  London  is  a  markworthy  and 
significant  circumstance.  It  indicates  the  ad- 
Tent  of  a  period  when  the  commercial  body 
were  not  content  to  take  the  regulations  affect- 
ing their  interests  from  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
ture, but  thought  for  themselves,  and  approach- 
ed Parliament  rather  as  teachers  than  suppli- 
ants. Its  subsequent  adoption  as  a  part  of  the 
settled  policy  of  the  country  proves  that  the 
time  was  approaching  .when  the  commercial 
interests  were  to  ffain  the  ascendancy  over  the 
producing,  and  when  every  other  interest  was 
to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  cheapness  in  pro- 
duction and  economy  in  consumption.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  these  principles,  upon 
which  the  opinions  of  men  will  probably  be  di- 
vided to  the  end  of  the  world,  according  as 
they  belong  to  the  buying  and  selling  or  pro- 
ducing class,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  it  came 
from  the  country,  not  the  Government;  and 
that  they  are  not  so  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  any  individuals,  however  powerful, 
as  to  the  immense  growth  of  the  commercial 
class  in  society,  which  enabled  it  to  command 
the  press,  influence  the  majority  of  Parliament, 
and  obtain  the  general  direction  of  public 
opinion. 

So  accustomed  had  the  people  of  England 
been  to  regard  protection  to  native  industry  as 
part  and  parcel  of  their  constitution,  that  they 
did  not  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  per- 


ceive the  danger  which  threatened  it;   and 
for  long  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade 
made  progress  in  Parliament,  and  indi^tion 
in  the  country,  without  any  sensi-  this  afforded 
ble  opposition.    As  long  as  the  Com  of  the  growth 
Laws  were  not  openly  assailed,  the  2fJlJ!!?^]?" 
landholders  were  quiescent;  when 
the  duties  were  kept  upon  foreign  susars,  the 
West  India  interest  said  nothing;    the  com- 
plaints of  the  shipowners  as  to  the  working  of 
the  reciprocity  system  piH>duced  no  general  im- 
pression, as  tney  affected  only  a  limited  class 
of  society.     But  at  length,  when  every  produc- 
ing interest  found  itself  threatened,  a  fierce  and 
long -continued  controversy  commenced;   and 
the  arguments  of  the  Free-Traders  in  and  out 
of  Parliament  were  met  by  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

The  principle  that  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear 
is  the  great  secret  for  growing  rich,  ^ 
is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  commer-  Argnnient 
cial  class^  which  lives  by  buying  and  of  the  Pro- 
selling;  and  it  may  with  safety  be  *«cti*>nisca. 
applied  to  small  states  without  any  territory, 
or  a  very  small  one,  such  as  Tyre  and  Athens 
in  ancient,  or  Holland  or  Venice  in  modem 
times,  which  have  grown  great  and  powex^ 
by  the  operations  of  commerce.  In  such  a 
state,  the  consumers  live  not  upon  the  pro- 
ducers, for  the  latter  are  next  to  none,  l>nt 
upon  the  traders ;  and,  of  course,  any  system 
of  policy  which  benefits  the  latter  is  for  the  in- 
terest also  of  the  former.  But  Great  Britain 
stands  in  a  very  different  situation.  It  is  not 
merely  a  buying  and  selling,  but  it  is  also  a 
producing  state,  and  the  interests  of  the  classes 
which  live  by  production  are  much  greater 
than  those  which  depend  on  commerce.  Even 
in  Great  Britain  itseu,  the  seat  of  nearly  all  our 
commerce  and  manufactures,  the  wealth  pro- 
duced annually  by  tlie  agricultural  class  is 
greater  than  that  produced  by  all  branches  of 
the  tradinff  and  manufacturing  classes  put  to- 
gether, l^t  produced  yearly  by  the  former 
amounts  to  £300,000,000,  by  the  latter  to  only 
£180,000,000 ;  the  property-tax  paid  by  the  for- 
mer is  £2,681,655  a  year,  that  from  ii„^,^p. 
the  latter  only  £1,541, 9*70.'  In  Ire-  Tax  Re- 
land  the  disproportion  is  infinitely  turns,  April 
greater:  its  rental  is  £18,000,000,  *' ^^*- 
and  its  exports  of  manufactures  only  £260,000. 
If  to  this  IS  added  the  immense  revenues  whidi 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  draw  from  the 
colonies,  which,  being  young  and  rising  states, 
are  mainly  dependent  on  production,  it  may 
safely  be  fuffirmed  that  the  interests  in  the  unit- 
ed empire  dependent  on  production  are  at  least 
triple  those  which  rest  on  buying  and  selling. 
To  apply,  then,  the  principles  rightly  followed 
by  a  merchant  in  his  private  deabngs,  or  a 
merely  mercantile  city  in  its  general  policy,  to 
a  mixed  empire  such  as  Great  Britain,  in  which 
the  great  interests  are  dependent  on  production, 
is  a  total  misapplication  of  a  maxim,  just  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  which  can  not  fail  to  lead  to 
the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

In  a  country  so  constituted,  the  commercial 
class  itself  is  mainly  dependent  on  the 
producing;  and  the  principle  of  buy-  canttoued. 
mg  cheap  and  selhng  dear  may,  if 
pushed  to  extremes,  prove  the  ruin  of  the  class 
which  introduced  it     J^o  merchant  can,  for 
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any  length  of  tiine»  sell  dear,  unless  he  has  rich 
purchasers  of  his  commodities ;  and  if  they  be- 
come impoverished  in  the  end,  by  a  system  by 
which  he  was  in  the  first  instance  enriched,  he 
will  not  find  that  his  profitable  sales  will  long 
continue.  Of  the  £180,000,000  worth  of  manu- 
fiictures  produced  in  Great  Britain,  two-thirds, 
or  £120^000,000  worth,  is  taken  off  by  the  home 
market  This  home  market  itself  is  nuunly  de- 
pendent upon  the  producing  classes.  It  is  in 
vain  for  either  the  merchants  or  manufacturers 
in  towns  to  imagine  that  they  can  be  durably 
enriched  by  a  system  which  goes  to  impoverish 
their  customers^  They  may  be  so  in  the  first 
instance,  but  the  effect  must  ere  long  react  upon 
themselves ;  for  how  are  the  customers  to  con- 
tinue their  purchases  if  their  means  of  doing  so 
are  taken  awayt 
At  first  sights  indeed,  the  consumers  appear 
to  constitute  a  class- apart  from  pro- 

ConUnned.  *^^®*"J  '^^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  their  interest^  in  the  first  in- 
stance, are  far  from  being  identical ;  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  former  is  to  buy  cheap,  of  the  lat- 
ter to  sell  dear.  It  is  on  this  opposition  of  in- 
terests that  the  .whole  theory  of  Free  Trade  is 
founded ;  because,  it  is  said,  Uie  consumers  con- 
stitute the  entire  body  of  society,  and  therefore 
their  interests  must  prevail  over  those  of  the 
producers,  who  can  never  be  more  than  a  part 
jBut  this  argument  is  more  specious  than  sound, 
and  utterly  fails  when  the  Dottom  of  things  is 
looked  to.  Consumers  must  have  something 
wherewith  to  buy  the  articles  of  consumption ; 
and  whence  does  that  something  comer  En- 
tirely from  the  class  of  producers,  in  their  own 
or  some  other  country.  The  fundholder,  the 
bondholder,  the  banker,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
pensioner,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  tne  merchant^ 
the  shipowner,  the  shareholder,  all  depend  on 
the  producers^  Let  production  cease  in  the 
British  Islands  for  one  year,  and  what  will  be 
the  value  of  all  its  realized  wealth — ^what  the 
condition  of  the  whole  class  of  consumers  f  It  is 
the  producers  who  originally  create  the  wealth 
which,  worked  up  in  a  thousand  forms,  after- 
ward sustains  and  nourishes  all  the  other 
classes  <rf  society.  They  are  like  the  fruit  of 
a  tree,  which  draws  its  nourishment  from  the 
ground;  sever  the  trunk  from  its  root,  and 
where  will  be  the  produce  of  its  branches? 
The  argument  that,  under  a  system  of  Free 
Trade,  every  nation  will  be  brought 

Contimied.  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  species  of  industry 
'  for  which  nature  has  given  it  pecul- 
iar advantages,  and  thus  the  whole  industry 
of  the  world  will  be  turned  into  the  rieht  direc- 
tion, might  have  some  weight  if  all  nations  were 
of  the  same  age,  and  enjoyed  the  same  political 
institutions.  But  the  diversity  which  exists  in 
these  respects  renders  it  a  vain  chimera.  How 
is  the  young  state,  without  capital,  credit^  or 
mechanical  skill,  to  compete  with  the  old  one, 
grown  gray  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and 
abounding  in  every  tning  which  can  add  facil- 
ities to  manufactures,  or  cause  commerce  to 
flourish  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  say.  Let  them  take  to 
different  pursuits,  each  to  its  own,  and  then 
they  will  never  clash.  Nations  will  not  con- 
tinue chained  always  to  one  branch  of  indus- 
try, any  more  than  an  individual  will  remain 
chainea  to  one  pursuit.   Interests^  pursuits,  ob- 


jects of  industry,  change  with  the  growth  of 
nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals;  an  agri- 
cultural  nation  will  not  always  remain  agricul- 
tural, any  more  than  a  fox-hunter  will  always 
remain  a  fox-hunter,  or  a  cricket-player  always 
play  at  cricket.  The  Americans  have  greater 
advantages  than  any  nation  in  the  world  for 
agriculture ;  but  before  the  years  of  their  mi- 
nority were  post,  they  were  striving  to  become 
commercial,  and  now  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  SO 
per  cent  protects  every  species  of  manu&cture, 
and  their  trade  ezceeas  that  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  Great  Britain  alone  excepted.  It  is 
the  same  with  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  lUI 
the  principal  agricultural  states  in  the  world. 
They  are  all  strivine  to  become  commercial,  and 
to  effect  this  by  adopting  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem,  by  which  we  have  risen  to  greatness.  Tur- 
key is  the  only  exception ;  it  has  long  adopted 
the  Free  Trade  policy  in  its  full  extent,  because 
the  Mussulmans,  who  rule  the  state,  are  all  the 
denizens  of  towns,  and  have  no  interest  in  the 
productions  of  the  country;  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  has  been  the  consequence. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  adm>ting  the  Free 
Trade  principle,  for  any  length  of  ^^ 
time,  by  an  old  State,  always  has  Coaeladed. 
been,  and  always  must  be,  that  the 
og^cnlture  of  that  State  is  destroyed,  its  inde- 
pendence endangered,  and  at  length  its  exist- 
ence terminated.  This  it  was  which  occasioned 
the  fall  of  Rome ;  this  it  is  which  will  occasion 
the  destruction,  in  the  end,  of  the  British  em- 
pire. The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  a  cause  of 
universal  application  and  irresistible  foi*oe ;  but 
so  simple  and  familiar,  that,  like  an  apple  fall- 
ing  to  the  ground,  men  were  long  of  seeing  the 
explanation  of  the  mighty  phenomenon,  which 
lies  in  a  matter  of  daily  occurrencei  It  is  this, 
that  every  thing  which  is  plentiful,  and  money 
among  the  rest,  beeomea  cheap.  The  necessary 
effect  of  this  cheapening  of  money  is,  that  every 
thing  else  becomes  dear  in  the  nch  State ;  and 
thence,  under  the  Free  Trade  system,  the  ruin 
of  its  agricultural  industry.  Riches  are  only 
to  be  found  in  such  quantities,  in  a  realized  and 
accumulated  form,  in  an  old  State,  where  they 
have  been  the  growth  of  centuries  of  industry; 
in  the  young  and  rising  one,  the  accumulation 
hos  not  yet  taken  place,  and  money  is  compar> 
atively  scarce.  A  permanent  and  unalterable 
law  of  nature  renders  it  as  impossible  for  the 
rich  nation  to  compete  with  tne  poor  one  in 
the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  as  for 
the  poor  one  to  compete  with  the  rich  in  the 
production  of  the  finer  manufactures.  Steam, 
almost  omnipotent  in  the  latter,  is  poweriess  in 
the  former;  England  can  undersell  all  nations 
in  cott.on  manufactures^  wroueht  up  out  of  a 
vegetable  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi or  Ganges;  but  it  is  undersold  by  the 
sern  of  Poland,  the  fellahs  of  Egypt,  and  the 
cultivators  of  America,  in  the  production  of 
food  for  the  use  of  man.  Thence  the  inevitable 
result  of  Free  Trade,  if  established  on  both  sides, 
to  ruin  the  agriculture  of  the  rich  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  poor  one;  and  this  is  what 
has  invariably  happened  when  an  approach 
even  to  such  a  system  has  taken  place.  It  may 
be  quite  true  that  the  weight  of  towns,  in  the 
later  stages  of  society,  often  becomes  such  that 
the  change  is  unavoidable^  and  it  is  forced  even 
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npou  the  most  reluctant  GoTernment ;  but  it  is 
not  on  that  account  the  less  fatal,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  it  is  the  mortal  disease  which  conducts 
the  nation  by  slow  degrees  to  the  tomb. 
Such  is  a  orief  and  imperfect  abstract  of  the 

47.  debate  on  this  great  question,  as  it 
Results  of  was  at  last  evolved  on  both  sides; 
the  system  f^^  ^jj^  importance  and  ultimate  bear- 
Trade,  as  i°gs  o^  ^^^  question,  and  its  inevita- 
proved  by  ble  results,  were  not  in  the  first  in- 
experience, gtance  perceived  by  the  disputants 
on  either.  The  future  volumes  of  this  History 
will  contain  ample  materials  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment which  of  the  set  of  arguments  is  the  better 
founded ;  but^  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  result  proves  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  the  prognostications  on  both 
sides.  For,  from  the  returns  of  the  exports, 
imports,  and  importations  of  grain,  during  the 
seven  years  preceding  and  the  seven  years  fol- 
lowing the  entire  adoption  of  Free  Trade  by 
the  Act  of  1846,  it  appears  that  the  exports, 
measured  by  official  value,  which  indicates  the 
quantity,  have  increased  above  100  per  cent, 
the  imports  about  90  per  cent,  while  the  im- 
ports of  graio  of  all  sorts  from  abroad  have 
more  than  quadrupled,  having  now  reached  an 
average  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  quarters  a 
year,  being  a  full  third  of  the  consumption  of 
our  people;  while  the  falling  off  in  domestic 
production,  during  the  same  period,  may  be 
guessed  at^  from  the  decline  of  importation  of 
grain  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  which 
has  sunk  above  a  hal^  pending  the  vast  increase 
from  other  quarters;  and  the  exportation  of 
human  beings,  chiefly  agricultural  laborers,  has 
reached  the  enormous  amount  of  860,000  a  year 
from  the  two  islands.* 

These  immense  results  of  the  new  system, 

48.  however,  did  not  develop  themselves 
State  or  the  fully  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
silk  trade,  ^^jjg  period ;  and  the  measures  tend- 
ing to  Free  Trade  which  Mr.  Huskisson  intro- 
duced, in  relation  to  our  manufactures,  were 
such  as  were  obviously  Vise,  and  must  com- 
mand the  assent  of  every  reasonable  mind.  The 
silk  manufacture  was  the  first  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry  to  which  the  new  system 
was  applied.  This  manufacture,  which  had 
owed  its  origin  in  England  to  the  barbarous  re- 


vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  bv  Louis  XIV., 
which  drove  many  thousands  of  the  best  French 
operatives  into  exile,  had  prospered  to  a  very 
great  degree,  especially  at  Spitalfields,  near 
London,  and  Macclesfield,  in  Staffordshire ;  and 
it  had  come»  in  1823,  to  consume  1,200,000  lb. 
of  the  raw  material,  and  gave  employment  to 
40,000  persons.  The  English  silksy  however, 
were  dearer  than  the  French,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  silk,  which  was  intended  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  silk  in  Ilindostan ;  and  it 
was  generally  said — at  least  by  the  ladies — 
that  Uiey  were  inferior  in  quality ;  though  the 
inferiority  could  not  have  been  very  great, 
since,  when  they  were  exported  to  France,  as 
they  often  were,  and  reimported  into  this  coun- 
try as  French  goods,  the^  excited  unbounded 
admiration  as  the  production  of  Lyons  or  Rouen. 
The  extreme  distress  which  pervaded  the  coun- 
try, however,  from  1819  to  the  end  of  1822,  in 
consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
had  so  affected  this  branch  of  manufacture  that 
the  wages  of  the  operatives  had  sunk  from  80s. 
a  week  to  lis.;  and  even  at  these  miserably 
low  prices  the  importation,  by  iLo^g' Report 
means  of  smuggling,  had  become  (Second),  391, 
so  considerable   that   the  home  1823 ;  Porter, 

market  was  in  a  manner  lost  to  ?1®  •  i^fli'"' 

-    .  ,  eau,  1. 3i3. 

our  manufacturers.* 

In  this  dbastrous  state  of  affairs,  the  silk- 
manufacturers,  in  1828,  soon  after  Mr.  .^ 
Huskisson  came  into  office,  presented  pirst  intro- 
a  petition  to  Government,  praying  duetiooof 
for  a  removal  of  the  duties  on  the  free  Trade 
importation  of  the  raw  material — a  JJ"^  "*'** 
circumstance  which  enabled  him  to 
make  the  well-founded  boast,  that  ''the  trade 
had  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions;  and  he  was  confident  they 
would  be  nearly  the  first  to  rejoice  in  the 
adoption  of  their  proposal."  The  bill  to  lower 
the  duties  on  foreign  silk  was  introduced  first 
in  1828 ;  but  after  passing  the  Commons,  it  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  chiefly  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  averse  to  this  as 
to  every  other  innovation.  In  the  following 
year  the  bill,  however,  was  again  introduced^ 
supported  by  a  petition  from  the  principal  silk- 
manufacturers  in  and  around  London.     On  the 


*  Exports,  Imports,  Imports  of  Grain  from  all  thb  World,  and  from  Ireland,  into  Great  Britain, 
AND  Emigration  from  thk  United  Kingdom,  in  every  Year  from  1638  to  1653,  doth  inclusive. 


Imports  into 
United  Kingdom. 

RniArlift 

Importa  of 

Imports  of 
all  Kinds  of 

Imports  of  grain 

Emigration 

Ymi*. 

OffleiiS  Valm. 

wheat  into 

from  Irelnnd  to 

from 

Official  Vitlm. 

Great  Britain. 

^ain. 

Great  Britain. 

United  Kingdom. 

£. 

£. 

Qnarten. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

1838 

01,266,320 

92,459,231 

1,834.452 

•  •  ■ 

3.474.302 

33,222 

1839 

62,004,000 

97,402,726 

2,590.734 

.  •  > 

2,242,841 

62,207 

1840 

67,432,964 

102,705,372 

2,389,732 

... 

2,327.964 

90,743 

1841 

64,377,962 

102,180.517 

2,619.702 

... 

2,855,525 

118,592 

1843 

65,204,962 

100,260,101 

2,977,302 

... 

2,538,221 

128,344 

1843 

70,093,353 

117,877,278 

982,287 

... 

8,200.483 

57,212 

1844 

85,441,555 

131,564,503 

1,021,681 

• .  • 

2,801,206 

70,686 

1845 

85,261,958 

134,599,116 

313,245 

... 

3,251,901 

93,501 

•1846t 

75,953,875 

132,288.345 

2,943.926 

1,814,802 

129,851 

1847 

90,921,866 

126,130,986 

4,464,757 

ll,9l'2,864 

963,779 

258,270 

1848 

93,547,134 

132,617,681 

3,082,230 

7,528,472 

1,946,417 

248,039 

1849 

105,874,607 

164,539,504 

5,634,344 

10,669,661 

1,426,397 

299,496 

1850 

100,460,433 

175,416,709 

4,830,263 

9.019.590 

1,232,141 

280.849 

1851 

110,679,125 

190,652,212 

5,330.412 

9,618,026 

1,121,362 

3.'»,966 

1852 

109,345,409 

204,157,231 

4.164.603 

7,746,669 

921.427 

356,849 

1853 

■  •  « 

6,235,860 

10,173,135 

1,123,178 

■  •  • 

t  Fi 

ce  Trade  introdnred 

April,  1R46. 

— t'oKTKB,  126,  140,  345,  354.    Edinburgh  Heview,  April,  IbM,  5b3, 
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other  hand,  the  owners  of  silk-mills  petitioned 
against  any  change ;  and  Mr.  Buxton  presented 
a  petition,   sign^  by  23,000  operative  silk- 
weavers  of  the  metropolis,  who  proved  that 
"the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign- 
wrouffht  silks  might  not  be  removed.*'  Pressed 
in  this  manner  on  both  sides,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  for  Government  to  know  what  to  do. 
At  length,  however,  as  often  occurs  in  such 
cases,  a  compromise  was  agreed  to,  by  which 
the  duty  on  imported  row  silk  was  reduced 
from  6s.  7^d.  a  Id.  to  Sd.  on  all  raw  silk  which 
did  come  from  Bengal,  and  4s.  on  all  that  did 
not.   The  duty  on  thrown  silk  was  lowered  from 
148.  8d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  lb. ;  and  the  prohibition 
against  the  importation  of  foreign- wrought  silks 
was  continued  till  July,  1826,  after  which  they 
were  to  be  admitted  at  an  (td  valorem  duty  of 
80  per  cent    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
wisdom  of  these  changes.    Raw  silk  is  not  a 
naturol  production  of  this  country,  and,  from 
the  climate,  never  can  be;  and  therefore  the 
levying  of  a  heavy  duty  on  foreign  raw  silk 
was  nothing  but  a  gratuitous  burden  on  the 
springs  of  manufacturing  industry.*    Improve- 
ment in  domestic  fabrics  is  not  to  be  expected, 
unless  the  taste  is  chastened  and  ingenuity  call- 
ed forth  by  foreign  competition ;  and  the  pro- 
tecting duty  of  80  per  cent  seems  amply  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  money  and  wages  of  labor  in  this  and 
foreign  states.     Accordingly,  the  results  have 
justified  these  anticipations ;  for,  although  the 
export  of  wrought  silks  fell  off  for  some  years 
after  the  change  was  introduced,  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  in  the  currency,  yet  it  afterward 
rapidly  increased,  and  is  now  nearly  three  times 
what  it  was  in  1824,  when  the  change  was  in- 
1  p^  jy^^   troduced ;   and  what  is  still  more 
z.  870, 1231-  remarkable,  a  considerable  part  of 
Msrtineau,    these  exports  has  been  to  France  it- 
'•  »*^-  Belt' 

The  same  principles  were  soon  after  applied 
^  to  the  woolen  manufacture.  As  this 
Reduction  had  always  been  a  staple  branch  of 
of  duties  our  manufactures,  no  duty  had  ever 
woSS?*"  been  laid  on  foreign  wool  till  1803, 
and  then  it  was  only  id.  a  lb.  In  1819, 
however,  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
agricultural  interest,  then  suffering  severe  de- 
pression from  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
raised  the  import  duty  to  6d.  per  lb.;  and  this 
great  advance  seriously  aggravated  the  distress 
of  the  woolen  manufacturers,  which  had  been 


*  Exports  of  Wrought 
Te«i».  X. 

1823 331,409 

18M  442,596 

1825  296,736 

1828  168,801 

1847  236,344 

1828  255,870 

1829  267,931 

1830  521,010 

1831  578.874 

1832  529,990 

1833  737,404 

1834  636,419 

1835  972,0.11 

1836  917.822 

Of  which  to  France — 

Ywn.  X. 

1842   lftl.924 

1845  1.3H,772 

1846  172,484 

— PoaTKS,,318, 219. 


Silks,  from  1623  to  1849. 
YeaxB.  X. 

1837  508,673 

1838 777,820 

1839  868,118 

1840  792,648 

1841   788,894 

1842 590,189 

1843  667,952 

1844 736,455 

1845  766,405 

1846  837,577 

1847  985,626 

1848  588,117 

1849 998,331 


sufficiently  great  before.*  In  1824,  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  wisely  retraced  the  steps  of  Government; 
and  as  the  agricultural  interest  was  now  in  a 
state  of  comparative  prosperity,  he  reverted  to 
the  former  duty  of  \i.  a  lb.  on  common  foreign 
wool,  and  Id  on  the  finer  sort;  and  English 
growers  were  to  be  permitted  to  export  British 
wool  on  a  duty  of  Id.  a  lb.  The  result  has  de- 
monstrated the  wisdom  of  the  change;  for, 
while  the  Parliamentary  Returns  prove  that 
the  import  of  foreign  wool  has  tripled  since  it 
was  introduced,  and  the  export  of  woolen  man- 
ufactures has  increased  60  per  cent,  it  has  been 
established  in  evidence  before  the  i  Conunons* 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  wool  ff rown  Report  on 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  in-  JY*^'*  *®^» 
creased,  since  1800,  frdm  94>000,000  ler,  m,  175" 
to  145,000,000  lb.,  or  about  60  per  Pari.  Deb., ' 
cent  also,*  »•  829. 

These  results  of  the  first  application  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  to  the  51. 

commercial  interests  of  Great  Brit-  Reflections  00 
ain,  point  in  a  clear  manner  to  the  these  changes, 
effects  of  that  application,  and  the  limitations 
under  which  the  general  doctrine  is  to  be  re- 
ceived. It  is  clearly  expedient  to  lower  the 
import  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  employed 
in  our  manufactures^  especially  if  that  raw  ma- 
terial is  the  produce  of  different  climates  from 
our  own,  because  that  is  lightening  the  springs  of 
manufacturing  industry,  without  adding  to  the 
load  on  agricultural.  Even  on  articles  which  we 
rear  in  common  with  other  States^  but  used  in 
manufiictures,  it  is  expedient  to  keep  on  such 
duties  only  as  may  put  our  producers  on  a  level 
with  those  in  other  States,  and  compensate  any 
inequality  arising  from  difference  in  climate  or 
local  advantages.  On  this  principle,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  raw  silk  ana  foreign  wool, 
and  on  wi*ought  silk,  was  undoubtedly  expe- 
dient But  to  ^o  farther  than  this,  and  apply 
the  same  principle  to  those  great  branches  of 

*  English  Exports  of  Woolen  Goods  and  Imports 
OF  FoRBioN  Wool,  from  1810  to  1849. 


Yean. 

Kxporta. 

Import*. 

£. 

Pounds  of  WooL 

1819 

6,984,130 

16,100,970 

1820 

6,580,138 

9,775,605 

1821 

0,402,866 

16,622,567 

1822 

0,488,107 

19,058.080 

1823 

6,030.586 

19,366,725 

1824 

6,034,051 

22,564,485 

1825 

6,185,648 

43,816,966 

1820 

4,966,879 

15,989,112 

1827 

6,245,649 

29,115,341 

1828 

5,609,741 

30,236,059 

1829 

4,587,003 

21,516,649 

1830 

4,728,000 

82,305,314 

1831 

5,232,013 

31,652,029 

1832 

6,244,478 

28.142,489 

1833 

8,730,870 

38,046,087 

1834 

0.840,511 

46,465,232 

1835 

7,039,353 

42,172,532 

163a 

4,055,9n 

64,239,977 

1837 

6.795,009 

48,379,708 

1838 

0,271,045 

62,594.355 

1839 

6,327,853 

67,379,923 

1840 

6,748,078 

49,430,284 

1841 

6,185,046 

66,170,974 

1842 

6,790,232 

45,881,639 

1843 

8,204,836 

49,243,093 

1844 

7,69.1,118 

65,713,761 

1845 

6,335,107 

76.813,855 

1846 

6,896,038 

65,255,462 

1847 

5,733,828 

62..'i92..'W8 

1848 

7..'«42,723 

7(),Sfi4>47 

1849 

7,846,169 

7fi.:rKr-.47 

— PORTRR,  i:U,  1:4. 
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industry  on  which  the  subftistence  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  coantry  depend,  such  as  food 
and  shipping,  in  which  no  manofactaring  skill 
or  application  of  machinery  can  materially 
lower  the  coat  of  production — and  in  which, 
from  the  quantity  of  manual  labor  employed, 
the  rich  State,  where  money  is  plentiml,  and 
therefore  wages  high,  will  always  be  undersold 
by  the  poor  State,  where  money  is  scarce,  and 
therefore  wages  low — ^is  to  apply  it  in  a  manner 
which  must  always  be  dangerous,  and  may  in 
time  come  to  peril  the  very  existence  of  the 
empire. 
When  so  many  advances  were  in  the  course 
53.  of  Deing  made  toward  the  estab- 

Repeal  of  laws  lishment  of  general  freedom  in 

3^0?' ^i"*'"*"  ^<>™™®^*^  *"*^  industry,  it  was 
aDdcomblaii?''  imiK>88ible  that  the  restrictions 
tioDB  among  which  affected  the  most  important 
workmen.  of  them  all— the  market  of  labor 

— could  longer  be  maintained.  These  restric- 
tions were  chiefly  on  the  emigration  of  artisans, 
combination  amone  workmen  at  home,  and  the 
exportation  of  macninery.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Ilume,  which  reported  that  the  laws 
restraining  both  the  emigration  of  artisans  and 
the  combmations  among  workmen  should  be 
repealed  The  report  stated,  what  was  un- 
doubtedly the  trutn,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  emigration  of  skilled  workmen, 
who  were  liable  to  penalties  if  they  emigrated, 
of  whom  sixteen  thousand  had  left  the  country 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  and  that  the  only 
effect  of  the  existing  laws  was,  that  they  were 

Prevented  from  coming  back,  from  dread  of 
eing  punished.  The  justice  of  these  observa- 
tions could  not  be  denied,  and  accordingly  a 
bill,  repealing  all  the  laws  against  the  emigra- 
tion of  artisans,  passed  into  law  with  general 
concurrence.  The  report  at  the  same  time  re- 
commended the  abolition  of  all  laws  against 
combinations,  which  were  at  once  swept  away 
by  one  statute  passed  in  this  year,  without  pro- 
viding any  aaequate  safeguard  against  the 
abuses  which  might  take  place  under 
the  new  privileges  conferred  upon 
the  workmen.* 
The  effects  were  to  the  last  degree  disastrous, 
..  and  much  exceeded  any  that  had  been 
Disastrous  anticipated  by  the  opponents  of  the 
effects  of  measure.  The  operatives  made  the 
the  change.  ^oi.gt  use,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  of  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  them. 
No  sooner  was  the  Act  passed,  than  combina- 
tions on  the  greatest  scale,  and  attended  with 
the  most  ruinous  results,  arose  in  all  the  man- 
ufacturing districts.  Impressed  with  the  idea, 
which  they  have  never  since  ceased  to  enter- 
tain, that  the  profits  of  their  employers  were  an 
unwarrantable  encroachment  upon  the  remun- 
eration of  tlieir  industry,  and  that  by  strikes 
the  usurped  part  might  be  reclaimed,  combina- 
tions to  effect  this  object  instantly  arose  in  every 
direction.  The  whole  manufacturing  cities  and 
districts  were  in  a  ferment,  and  combinations 
were  every  where  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  wnges  by  means  of  strikes,  or  prevent- 
ing them  falling  by  the  same  means.  The  ex- ! 
tent  to  which  these  combinations  spread,  the ' 
unity  of  their  proeeedings,  the  perfect  system] 
of  organization  which  they  attained,  would  not] 
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be  credited  if  not  brought  home  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  by  dear-bougnt  experience.  No  army 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  organized,  no  dis- 
cipline more  completely  estabUshed,  the  com- 
mands of  no  commander-in-chief  or  despot  more 
rigorously  enforced.  From  July,  1824,  when 
the  bill  repealing  the  Ck>mbination  Laws  was 
passed,  till. the  tianuary  following,  scarce  any 
trade  was  at  work  in  Manchester  or  Glasgow. 
Cotton-spinners,  power-loom  weavers^  wrights, 
masons,  tailors,  mechanics^  artisans  of  all  sorts, 
struck  in  a  body,  and  continued  for  months  in  a 
state  of  idleness.  The  direction  of  these  im- 
mense bodies  of  men  was  assumed  by  commit- 
tees, who  exercised  their  authority,  and  en- 
forced obedience  to  their  commands,  by  Uie 
most  arbitrary  measures.  Contumely,  threats^ 
intimidation,  violence,  were  in  the  first  instance 
employed.  If  these  failed,  the  dagger  and  the 
torch  were  without  hesitation  resorted  to.  Fire- 
raising  and  murder  were  formally  enjoined  by 
the  committees^  and  executed  by  the  assassins 
in  their  employment ;  and  then  began  the  atro- 
cious system  of  throwing  vitriol  in  the  faces  of 
the  recusants,  and  inflicting  wounds  worse  than 
death  itself  on  such  as  dia  not  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  their  commanda  So  excessive  did 
these  evils  become,  that,  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  Mr.  Huskisson,  after  describ- 
ing the  defects  of  the  former  Act,  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  subject, 
which  still  continues  the  law  of  the  land.  By 
it,  while  all  the  old  laws  against  combinations^ 
either  of  masters  or  men,  are  repealed,  all  at- 
tempts at  intimidation  or  violence  are  rigor- 
ously proscribed,  and  a  power  of  summary  con- 
viction is  conferred  upon  justices  ,  ^  q^^j^  ty 
of  peace  and  other  magistrates,  on  cap.  ix. :  Ann! 
the  evidence  of  one  credible  wit-  Reg.  1621,  80, 
ness,  and  with  a  power  of  inflict-  JljMartineau, 
ing  three  months'  imprisonment' 

This  subject,  from  the  frequent  use  which  has 
since  been,  and  still  continues  to  be, 

made  of  the  powers  then  conferred  i,«.?Jl^  ,„ 
.,  K  ,       ,  Argument  lo, 

upon  the  workmen,  has  become  one  favor  of  the 
of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and  repeal  of  the 
still  occupies  the  anxious  attention  Comblnailon 
both  of  Government  and  the  coun- 
try. The  argument  in  favor  of  the  repeal  is 
undoubtedly  very  strong.  It  is  evident,  it  is 
said,  that  when  the  cheapening  system  is  gen- 
erally introduced,  and  fostered  by  foreign  com- 
petition with  countries  where  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  not  half  what  it  is  here, 
strenuous  efforts  must  be  made  to  prevent  the 
wages  of  labor  from  being  beat  down  in  this 
country,  otherwise  the  condition  of  the  work- 
men in  it  will  become  miserable  in  the  extreme 
But  how  is  this  contest  to  be  maintained,  if 
combinations  to  keep  up  wages  are  prohibited? 
They  are  the  mode  in  which  the  principle  of 
competition  acts  in  the  later  stages  of  society. 
When  great  capital  has  accumulated  in  a  few 
hands,  and  they  have  the  means  of  easily  com- 
bining together,  it  is  a  mere  mockery  to  say 
that  workmen  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  combine 
also,  and  meet  the  weight  of  overgrown  capital 
by  the  pressure  of  accumulated  numbers.  The 
violence,  intimidation,  and  suffering  which  often 
attend  such  strikes  are  to  be  regretted,  and, 
when  proved,  should  be  severely  punished ;  but 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  strikes  themselves,  so 
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much  Aa  to  the  uojast  lawB  which  denounce 
them.  They  act  as  the  fiscal  regulations  which 
convert  the  nonest  trader  into  a  smuggler :  they 
expose  him  to  danger,  and  therefore  steep  him 
in  crime.  Threats  and  violence  are  resorted  to, 
because  open  and  peaceable  abstinence  from  la- 
bor is  not  permitted.  Let  the  latter  be  legal- 
used,  and  the  former,  being  no  longer  required, 
will  not  be  resorted  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  against  such 
^  combinations  presents  considerations 
Argument  •  of  not  leas  weight  Of  all  the  social 
acaiMt  oom*  evils,  it  is  said,  incident  to  an  ad- 
ubatioDs.  vanced  and  prosperous  state  of  man- 
ufacturing industry,  combinations  among  work- 
men are  the  greatest  Plague,  pestilence,  famine, 
are  light  evils  in  comparison,  for  they,  in  their 
worst  form,  affect  a  portion  of  the  people  only ; 
but  combinations  nun  the  whole,  and  paralyze 
for  months  together  entire  cities  and  countries 
for  no  interest  or  advantage  of  the  wretched 
persons  who  are  involved  m  them,  but  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committee-men  and  agita- 
tors) who  get  408.  a  week  from  the  joint  funds 
as  long  as  the  strike  continues.  It  is  hard  to 
say  wnether  they  do  most  mischief  from  the 
spirit  in  wUch  they  are  conducted,  or  the  hab- 
its which  they  induce.  Intimidation  and  vio- 
lence are  the  methods  which  they  invariably 
resort  to  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends ; 
and  the  multitude,  interested  in  the  object  in 
view,  soon  come  to  regard  without  remorse  any 
methods  which  may  be  resorted  to  for  their  at- 
tainment Nowhere  is  the  principle  so  soon 
adopted  that  the  end  will  justify  the  means; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  passive  crowd 
comes  to  regard  the  commission  of  the  greatest 
crimes  done  in  pursuance  of  the  common  object, 
not  only  without  regret,  but  with  desire.  The 
Bufferings  and  privations  which  multitudes  are 
compelled  to  underso  in  order  to  forward  the 
ambitious  designs  of  their  leaders,  often  come 
to  equal  any  thing  recorded  in  the  darkest  days 
of  history — ^the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  block- 
ade of  Haarlem ;  but  vain  are  all  efforts  of  the 
suffering  majority  to  resist  the  mandates  of  the 
interested  few  to  whom  they  have  intrusted 
their  fate.  Worse  even  than  present  suffering, 
habits  are  acquired,  during  the  lone  and  dreary 
months  of  compulsory  idleness,  fatal  to  the  mor- 
als and  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  what  ruins  all  classes  so  much  as  want 
of  occupation,  and  what  so  effectually  as  idle- 
ness pervading  great  numbers  together!  The 
true  principle  of  competition  is  that  which  ob- 
tains between  Workmen  taken  singly  and  their 
masters,  for  then  the  intervention  of  the  fatal 
middlemen,  the  delegates  and  committee-men, 
is  prevented,  and  mutnal  interest  alone  regu- 
lates the  rate  of  wages.  The  masters  will  never 
forego  the  labor  of  their  workmen  when  it  can 
be  employed  to  advantage,  and  therefore  wages 
will  always  rise  when  the  state  of  the  market 
pennits  it — a  fall  is  only  to  be  apprehended 
when  it  is  unavoidable,  and  when  reduced 
wages  are  a  substitute  for  entire  cessation  of 
employment 

So  strong  are  the  arguments,  and  so  pressing 

50.  the   interests,  dependent  on   the 

Reflections  on  permission  of  combinations  among 

this  subject,      workmen,  that  it  is  Drobable  they 

will  never  be  prevented  in  an  advanced  state 


of  society ;  and  yet  so  completely  have  the  an- 
ticipations of  their  opponents  been  realized,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  invanably  proves  6o  preg- 
nant a  source  of  evil.  Not  only  have  all  the  mis- 
chiefiB  which  were  prognosticated,  from  their  be- 
ing authorized,  been  realized,  but  many  others 
which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  have 
been  experienced.  Strikes,  from  having  been 
legalized,  have  abated  nothing  of  their  frequen- 
cy and  violent  character ;  but  tliey  have  extend- 
ed over  a  wider  surface,  become  tne  result  more 
of  combined  action,  and  grown  to  be  more  for^ 
midable  both  from  their  magnitude,  their  means 
of  resistance,  and  the  multitudes  involved  in 
them.  Not  only  have  there  occurred,  every 
three  or  four  years  since  the  Act  was  passed, 
great  strikes,  which  have  involved  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  human  beings  for  months  together  in 
the  very  extremity  of  wretchedness,  and  cost 
severally  £400,000  or  £500,000  to  the  country, 
but  assassinations,  assaults,  and  arsons  have 
been  r^ularly  organized,  and  enjoined  by  se- 
cret and  unknown  committees,  as  a  part  of  the  * 
regular  course  of  operations.*  It  is  true,  the 
greater  part  of  these  grtai  strikes  have  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
workmen,  after  their  last  rag  had  been  pawned, 
and  their  last  morsel  of  bretui  consumed ;  but  is 
it  any  consolation  to  the  friend  of  mankind  that 
such  sufferings  have  been  endured  by  innocent 
multitudes,  or  that  a  state  of  things  continues 
which  insures  their  frequent  return?  For  ex- 
perience has  proved,  that  so  far  from  the  bad 
success  of  such  strikes  preventing  their  recur- 
rence, the  case  is  just  the  reverse,  and  that  no 
amount  of  experience  has  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  combined  workmen  from  again  engaging 
in  these  perilous  conflicts  with  their  employera 
At  this  momei^t  (April,  1854),  thirty  years  after 
the  Combination  Laws  have  been  repealed,  a 
strike  at  Preston  has  endured  thirty-seven 
weeks,  kept  fifteen  thousand  operatives  during 
that  time  out  of  bread,  involved  forty  thousand 
persons  and  their  families  in  ruin,  and  inflicted 
a  loss  of  not  less  than  half  a  million  sterling  on 
an  industrious  community. 

The  reason  of  this  is  threefold,  and  of  such  a 
kind  as  would  not  be  anticipated  by        57^ 
persons   not  practically  acquainted  Causes  of 
with  such  transactiona     In  the  first  ^^  ^™" 

Elace,  the  vast  majority  of  the  com-  2Seg.^ 
ined  unions  are  simple  operatives 
of  little  capacity,  except  in  their  own  trade, 
easily  deluded,  and  who  readily  fall  under  the 
government  of  their  delegates  and  committees, 
who  are  generally  men  of  talent,  with  a  con- 
siderable command  of  language  and  popular 
topics,  and  who  have  a  constant  interest  to 
renew  or  perpetuate  these  contests,  because, 
during  their  continuance,  they  are  men  of  con- 
sequence, and  enjoy  ample  incomes  from  the 
funds  of  the  association.  In  the  second  place, 
so  far  is  the  general  opinion  from  being  well 
founded  that  strikes  are  always  unfortunate, 
that  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse;  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  they  are  successful,  and 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  which  renders  their 

*  Sec  SwiKTOM's  Reipmi  of  the  Cotton-Spinnert^  Trial 
at  Edinburgh,  in  January,  1838  (Blackwood,  Edinburgh, 
1840),  where  a  ftill  account  of  tbis  nefarioun  system  is 
given  (torn  the  evidence  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy. 
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recurrence  so  frequent  It  is  tme,  great  strikes, 
which  last  long  and  become  known,  are  sener- 
ally  unsuccessful,  because  they  originate  in  the 
attempt  to  keep  up  wages  in  adversity  at  the 
level  which  they  nad  previously  attained  in 
prosperity — an  attempt  obviously  hopeless,  be- 
cause, in  such  cases,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
mastera  to  keep  the  men  off  their  hands,  but 
which  the  ruling  committees  easily  persuade 
their  followers  is  just  as  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful as  the  previous  strikes  during  a  rise  of 
{)rice3  had  been.  Every  great  strike  which 
asts  for  mouths,  and  attracts  notice,  has  been 
{)receded  by  numerous  littU  strikes  which  had 
asted  only  days,  and  had  then  been  ended  by 
the  submission  of  the  masters,  because  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  masters,  during  the  rise 
of  prices,  to  keep  their  workmen  employed, 
but  by  which  a  great  rise  of  wages  had  been 
broueht  about  In  the  third  place,  most  com- 
binations have  it  for  their  main  object  to  estab- 
lish an  equality  in  the  remuneration  of  labor ; 
that  is,  to  prevent  the  industrious  and  active 
from  earning  more  than  can  be  attained  by  the 
indolent  or  inattentive.  This,  of  course,  meets 
with  general  support,  because  the  majority  of 
men  in  all  professions  are  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion. I^  by  strikes,  the  members  of  the  bar 
could  prevent  any  leading  counsel  from  earning 
more  than  five  guineas  a  day,  or,  by  strikes 
among  doctors,  any  consulting  physician  from 
making  more  than  the  same  sum,  and  insure  it 
to  all  members  of  the  profession,  however  idle 
or  unskillful,  their  would  be  no  want  of  strikes 
in  the  learned  professions 
In  truth,  the  necessity  of  combinations,  to 
-g  enable  operative  workmen  to  com- 

Systeni  P^^to  with  overgrown  capital  on  the 

which  must  one  hand,  and  the  .dreadful  evils 
^  th°^'^  in.^cparable  from  their  being  carried 
jg^j^  into  effect  on  the  other,  are  both  so 

obvious  that  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  subject  is  impera- 
tively called  for.  And  the  following  system — 
the  result  of  much  reflection,  and  not  a  little 
experience  on  the  author's  part — would  prob- 
ably go  far  to  remedy  the  evils  so  generally 
felt:  Without  making  any  change  in  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stands,  except  to  augment  the 
flowers  of  the  magistrate  on  summary  convic- 
tion in  such  cases,  let  a  body  of  central  police 
be  established  at  the  disposal  of  Government, 
ready  to  be  sent  down  at  a  moment's  warning 
to  any  district  where  a  serious  strike  has  com- 
menced. At  other  times,  when  not  so  required, 
it  might  bo  usefully  employed  in  garrison  or 
other  home  duties,  and  tnus  augment,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  defensive  force  of  the  country. 
The  moment  a  strike  begins,  they  should  be 
sent  down  to  the  menaced  district  in  such  num- 
bers as  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  all  ideas  of  resist- 
ance, to  protect  effectually  the  new  hands  willing 
to  work  below  the  rates  which  the  strike  is  con- 
tending for,  and  to  enable  the  magistrate  to  net 
at  once,  and  with  vigor,  against  persons  con- 
cerned in  acts  of  intimidation  or  violence. 
Two  or  three  thousand  men  w^ould  be  amply 
59.  suffioient  for  the  whole  island ;  and 
its  advant-  they  would  probably  save  the  nation 
■*•*•  ten  times  the  expense  of  their  main- 

tenance.    Nearly  the  whole   evils  of  strikes 
would  bo  prevented  by  this  expedient^  while 


their  beneficial  effects,  in  enabling  the  work- 
men to  compete  with  the  masters,  would  not 
be  interfered  with.  Intimidation  and  violence 
are  the  weapons  on  which,  however  they  may 
disclaim  them,  all  strikes  in  reality  rely;  and 
if  they  are  deprived  of  them,  they  will  become 
impotent  and  narmless.  Physical  strength,  the 
force  of  numbers,  is  what  constitutes  their 
power,  and  renders  them  so  formidable;  dis- 
cipline, organization,  and  a  central  force,  are 
what  alone  can  be  trusted  to  meet  the  dangers 
with  which  they  are  fraught  None  are  so 
deeply  interested,  in  reality,  in  their  being 
effectually  combated  as  the  workmen  them- 
selves ;  for  every  great  and  protracted  strike  is 
invariably  the  parent  of  some  new  invention, 
which  supersedes  the  human  hand  in  some 
ereat  department  of  employment,  and  trenches 
deeply  on  their  means  oi  support  in  future 
times.  And  when  it  is  recollected  that  there 
are  twelve  thousand  admirable  police  main- 
tained in  Ireland  at  a  cost  of  £680,000  a  year 
to  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
evident  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  a 
good  claim  for  tne  expenditure  of  a  third  of 
this  sum,  to  save  themselves  from  the  continu- 
ance of  evils  greater  than  ever  flowed  from 
Irish  recklessness  or  crime. 

Hitherto  the  narrative  of  the  years  1823  and 
1824  has  been  nothing  but  an  un-  qq. 
broken  stream  of  prosperity,  and  of  Gloomy 
the  financial  reductions  and  legisla-  JSjJf^  J^ 
tive  changes  consequent  on  such  an  ^^g  \\'eat 
auspicious  state  of  things.  The  pros-  Indies  and 
pect  however,  was  by  no  means  un-  l«l»nd. 
clouded,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  empire  the 
seeds  of  evil  were  springing  up  in  rank  luxuri- 
ance. The  West  Indies  were  beginning  to  be 
shaken  by  the  efforts  of  the  benevolent  but 
deluded  philanthropists  who  desired  to  bring 
about  the  instant  emancipation  of  the  Kegro 
race,  and  the  great  contest  had  already  com- 
menced between  the  planters  and  the  Imperial 
Legislature  which  w^as  destined,  after  ten  years' 
duration,  to  terminate  in  the  entire  abolition 
of  slavery,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  those  splen- 
did settlements.  Ireland  was  convulsed  with 
more  than  its  usual  share  of  outrage  and  gen- 
eral suffering;  and  an  association  had  been 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Cathouc  Asso- 
ciation, guided  by  the  ablest  orators  of  thai 
persuasion,  which  afterward  became  so  formi- 
dable an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
affected in  that  distracted  countr}^  The  first 
of  these  topics,  however,  will  more  suitably 
come  under  discussion  in  a  future  chapter, 
which  treats  of  the  vast  changes  at  this  time, 
and  for  some  years  afterward,  in  the  colonial 
empire  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  second,  in  the 
next,  which  will  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  which  terminated  in 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Enoueh  remains  of 
domestic  misfortune  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  succeeding  years  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  annalist,  and  point  out,  for  the  instruction 
of  future  times,  the  dangers  of  the  mistaken 
system  of  policy  in  which  it  originated. 

The  year  1825  opened  under  the  most  au- 
spicious circumstances.  It  can  not  be  better 
Sainted  than  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward,  who  moved  the  addresss  in 
answer  to  the  King's  speech  in  the  House  of 
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Lords  on  FebraaiT  8d.  "  Our  present  prosperi- 
ty/' ne  observed,  "  is  a  prosperity 
LordDud>  extending  to  all  orders  all  profes- 
ley'8  picture  sionfl^  and  all  diatricU ;  ennanced 
of  the  Empire  and  invigorated  by  the  flourishing 
Jj  J||«P«n*n«  sUte  of  all  those  arts  which  minis- 
ter to  human  oomfort,  and  by  those 
inventions  by  which  man  seems  to  have  obtain- 
ed the  mastery  over  nature  by  the  application 
of  her  own  powers,  and  which,  if  one  bad  ven- 
tured to  foretell  it  a  few  years  aeo,  would  have 
appeared  altogether  incredible,  bat  which,  now 
realized,  though  not  perfected,  presents  to  us 
fresh  prospects  and  a  more  astonishing  career. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  use- 
ful improvement,  not  «iuy  in  the  arts,  but  in  all 
the  details  of  domestic  administration,  whether 
carried  on  by  the  public  or  by  individuals,  was 
so  high.  That  world,  too,  wmch  had  first  been 
opened  to  us  by  the  genius  of  a  ffreat  man,  but 
afterward  closed  for  centuries  by  the  absturd 
and  barbarous  policy  of  Spain,  has,  as  it  were, 
been  rediscovered  in  our  aaya  The  last  rem- 
nant of  the  vail  which  concealed  it  from  the 
observation  and  intercourse  of  niankind  has 
just  been  torn  away,  and  we  see  it  abounding 
not  only  in  those  metals  which  first  allured  the 
avarice  of  needy  adventurers^  but  in  those  more 
precious  productions  which  sustain  life  and  ani- 
mate industry,  and  cheering  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher  and  statesman  with  boundless  pos- 
sibilities of  reciprocal  advantages  in  civiliza- 
tion and  commerce.  A  great  historian  and 
statesman,  after  describing  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be,  and,  according  to  the  imperfect  ideas 
of  those  times,  undoubtedly  was,  a  period  of 
great  prosperity,  still  complained  that  there 
was  still  awantine  a  proper  sense  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  these  blessings.  That  of  which  Lord 
Clarendon  complained  was  not  awantins  now ; 
the  people  of  England  felt  and  acknowledged 
their  happiness;  the  public  contentment  was 
upon  a  level  with  the  public  prosperity.  We 
have  learned,  too,  from  what  source  these  bless- 
ings flow.  AH  the  complaints  of  the  decay  of 
our  manufactures  from  the  change  of  system 
have  proved  fallacious.  We  no  longer  dread 
the  rivalry  of  the  foreigner  in  our  own  mark- 
ets; we  can  undersell  him  in  his  own.  The 
silk  manufacture,  since  it  was  freed  from  shack- 
les, has  increased  almost  as  fast  as  the  cotton, 
which  has  been  always  free  from  them.  We 
have  now  been  fully  taught  that  the  great 
1  Purl  n^l,  commercial  prosperity  of  England 
xii.  3,  7 ;  has  arisen,  not  from  onr  commercial 
Ann.  Reg.  restrictions,  but  grown  up  in  spite  of 
1825, 5, «.    them."* 

The  contemporary  annalists  have  recorded 
facts  which  demonstrate  that  this 
Picture  of  growing  picture  was  not  the  crea- 
the  country  tion  of  the  orator's  imagination,  but 
from  the  the  faithful  portrait  of  the  time  in 
R^X.  fWeh  he  lived  "AgrtaUtural  di8- 
tress,  says  the  Annual  Reaistert 
*'  had  disappeared ;  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  were  in  full 
employment ;  the  various  branches  of  the  iron 
trade  were  in  a  state  of  activity ;  on  all  sides 
new  buildings  were  in  a  state  of  erection,  and 
money  was  so  abundant  that  men  of  enterprise, 
tl^ough  without  capital,  found  no  difficulty  in 
commanding  funds  for  any  plausible  undertak- 
VoL.  II.— Q 


I  iuj^.  This  substantial  and  solid  prosperity  was 
stimulated  to  an  additional  extent  by  tJie  oper- 
ations of  the  many  joint-stock  banks  and  com- 
panies which  had  sprung  into  sudden  existence 
m  the  former  year.  Some  of  them  had  put  in 
motion  a  considerable  quantity  of  industry,  and 
increased  the  demand  for  various  articles  of 
consumption;  and  all  of  them  at  their  com- 
mencement, and  for  some  time  afterward,  tend- 
ed to  throw  a  certain  sum  of  money  into  more 
active  circulation,  and  to  multiply  their  trans- 
fers from  one  hand  to  another.  As  these  spec- 
ulations still  retained  their  popularity,  the  ap- 
parent prosperity,  arising  from  their  artificial 
stimulus,  presented  an  imposing  as- 
pect, and  augmented  the  generiu  en-  JooP'?*'* 
chantment"»  ^®^' ** 

Another  contemporary  annalist  has  recorded 
in  graphic  terms  the  effects  of  this  uni- 
vereal  prosperity  upon  the  material  piet„„,  of 
well-being  of  all  classes.  "The  m-  tlie  times 
creased  wealth,"  says  the  Quarterly  from  the 
Review,  "of  the  middle  classes  is  so  gev2?^' 
obvious  that  we  can  neither  walk  the 
fields,  visit  the  shops,  nor  examine  the  work- 
shops and  storehouses,  witliout  being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  changes  which  a  few  years 
have  produced.  We  see  the  fields  better  cul- 
tivated, the  barns  and  stackyards  more  fully 
stored;  the  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  more  abund- 
ant, and  in  better  condition,  and  all  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  improved  in  their  order, 
their  construction,  and  their  value.  In  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  we  find  shopsmore  numerous, 
and  better  in  their  appearance,  and  the  several 
goods  more  separated  from  each  other — a  divi- 
sion that  is  tne  infallible  token  of  increased 
sales.  The  increase  of  goods  thus  universally 
diffused  is  an  indication  and  exhibition  of  flour- 
ishing circumstances.  The  accounts  of  the  bank- 
ers in  the  metropolis  and  provincial  towns,  small 
as  well  as  large,  with  tne  balances  of  money 
resting  with  them,  ready  to  embrace  favorable 
changes  in  the  price  of  any  commodity,  or  to 
be  placed  at  interest  as  beneficial  securities  pre- 
sent themselves,  are  increased  to  an  enormous 
amount  This,  indeed,  is  evident  from  the  low 
rate  of  interest  which  can  be  got  in  the  public 
securities,  and  the  avidity  with  which  any  open- 
ing for  capital  is  sought  after.  The  projects 
for  constructing  tunnels,  railroads,  canals,  or 
bridges,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are 
embraced,  are  proofs  of  that  accumulation  from 
savings  which  the  intermediate  ranks  of  society 
have  by  patience  and  perseverance  been  en- 
abled to  form.  The  natural  effect  of  this  ad- 
vancement in  possessions  has  been  an  advance 
in  the  enjoyments  which  those  possessions  can 
minister;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
general  diffusion  of  those  gratifications  which 
were  formerly  called  luxuries,  but  which,  from 
their  familiarity,  are  now  called  by  s  Qaarterly 
the  softened  name  of  English  com-  Review, 
forts."*  "**^-  ^** 

Facts  decisive  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
versy demonstrate  that  this  prosper-        64. 
ity  was  not  only  real  and  universal,  Sound  con- 
but,  up  to  a  certain  point,  was  based  ^IJ^^^^^ 
on  solid  foundations.     "In  the  end  nrnnuAc- 
of  1828,  and  crreater  part  of  1824,  tureetotke 
there  prevailed,"  says  Tooke,  "a  gen-  endof  18M. 
eral  character  of  prudence  and  sobriety,  with- 
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oat  any  apparent  resort  to  an  undue  extension 
of  credit  Due  attention  waa  still  paid  to  the 
most  obvious  elements  of  mercantile  calcula- 
tion ;  and  although  there  was  an  obvious  tend- 
ency to  increased  speculation,  the  objects  for 
the  exercise  of  it  were  selected  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  care  and  sobriety.  The  manu- 
facturers had  laid  in  their  new  materials,  and 
erected  their  machinery  on  such  terms  as  en- 
abled them  to  supply  both  the  foreign  and  the 
home  markets  witn  wrought  goods,  which,  al- 
though comparatively  cheap,  still  left  a  fair 
profit ;  and  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
country  had  never  before  been  in  a  more  regu- 
lar, sound,  and  satisfactory  state  than  from  the 
iTookeOn  ^^^  ^^  1^21  to  the  end  of  1824."* 
Frtoes,  ii.  The  advance  in  the  value  of  the  pub- 
*^  lie  securities,  and  in  property  of  all 

sorts,  was  so  great  as  to  vindicate  this  eulogy 
of  mercantile  prosperity  at  this  period,  and 
show  it  was  founded  on  solid  grounds.  The 
Three  per  Cents  rose  in  July,  1825,  to  96,  an 
elevation  which  -they  had  not  previously  at- 
tained since  1792.  Trie  stocks  of  all  banks  and 
joint-stock  companies  advanced  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion, many  in  a  much  greater;  and  such  was 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  all  the  principal  articles 
of  merchandise,  that  scarcely  any  speculation 
could  be  entered  into  which  was  not,  for  the 
time  at  leasts  attended  with  profit,  often  to  a 
very  great  amount*  And  the  consumption  of 
the  raw  materials  made  use  of  in  the  prin- 
j  cipal   articles  of  manufacture   had 

142.  *  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  two 
years.  »t 
That  this  extraordinary  and  universal  state 
of  sound  ana  apparently  durable 
prosperity  was  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, owing  to  the  expansion  of 
the  currency  which  had  taken 
place  from  the  operation  of  the 


05. 
Which  waa 
owing  to  the 
extended  ear< 
reoey. 


Act  of  1822,  and  the  general  confidence  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  supplies  of  gold  which  were 
anticipated  from  the  opening  of  the  South 
American  mines  to  British  capital  and  enter- 
prise, can  not  be  for  a  moment  doubted.  The 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  had  ad- 
vanced, since  the  change  of  the  law  in  August, 
1822,  from  £17,464,790,  to  £20,182,120,  and  pa- 
per under  discount  at  the  Bank  from  £8,622,151 
to  £6,255,343  in  Aueust,  1824,  and  £7,691,464 
io  August,  1825.  The  country  bankers*  paper 
had  augmented  in  a  still  greater  proportion :  it 
had  risen  from  £8,416,480  in  1822,  to  £12,831,- 
352  in  1824,  and  £14,980,168  in  1825.^  Had 
this  paper  circulation  been  rested  on  a  proper 
basis — that  is,  had  it  been  perfectly  secured, 
duly  guarded  from  excess  of  issue,  and  secured 
upon  a  foundation  not  liable  to  he  withdrawn — 
this  prosperity  would  have  been  durable,  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
would  have  enjoyed  an  uninteimpted  period 
of  peace  and  happiness.  But,  unhappily,  this 
was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  case:  on 
the  contrary,  the  currency  of  the  empire  was 
fixed  on  the  most  perilous  and  insecure  of  all 
bases,  for  it  consisted  in  part  of  issues  by  irre- 
sponsible parties  over  whom  Government  had 
no  control,  and  it  rested  in  whole  on  the  reten- 
tion of  the  precious  metals — the  very  thing 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  by 
no  possibility  be  retained.  Country  bankers, 
to  tne  number  of  some  hundreds  in  the  prov- 
inces, were  at  liberty  to  issue  their  own  notes 
to  any  extent  they  pleased,  which,  in  the  high 
state  of  general  credit,  passed  as  cash  from  hand 
to  hand;  and  in  addition  to  this,  two  causes  had 
now  come  into  operation,  which,  while  tJhey 
immensely  inflamed  the  fever  of  speculation  on 
the  one  nand,  proportionably  augmented  the 
danger  of  a  collapse  on  the  other.  These  were 
the  formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of 


*  Prices  of  various  Articles  of  Merchandise  in  the  Years  1824  and  1825. 


Jnly  to  NoTomber, 

1M4. 

D«oeinb«r,  m4, 
to  JniM,  ISM. 

1894. 

Marrh, 
1894. 

DMember, 
18«S. 

.  Ootton,  per  lb 

Cochineal,  "    

Indigo,        "    

Tobacco,     "    

Sitt,  raw,   "    

Softar,  per  ewt 

Coflbc,        "      .... 
:  Saltpetre,    "      .... 

TaUow,       "      .... 

Iron,  per  ton 

7id.  to  Od. 

108.  to  198. 

108.  4d.  to  128.  lid. 

2d.  to  7d. 
16b.  Od.  to  238. 
298.  lid. 
588.  to  6fl8. 

198.  to  208. 

31 8.  to  328. 
£6  to  £7 

16d.  to  18id. 
21 8.  to  24a. 

128.  to  108. 

3d.  to  9d. 
188.  to  298.  lOd. 
418.  5d. 
768.  to  798. 
348.  to  SOa. 
428.  to  4.^8. 
£11  to  jC12 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oata 

Beef,  per  atone 

Mutton,     "      

63s.    6d. 

408.    3d. 

238.    4d. 

48.  lOd. 

58. 

098.     Id. 

388.  lid. 
248.    8d. 
58.    2d. 
6b. 

648.  Id. 

41s.  Sd. 

26a.  8d. 

5a.  4d. 

6b. 

— ToOKB  On  Pricest  it.  175,  135. 


t  Imported 

INTO  Great  Britain. 

Years. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Raw  8Uk. 

Flax. 

Linieed. 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 

lb. 
142,837,628 
191,402,503 
149,380,122 
228,005,291 

lb. 
19,058,080 
19,306,725 
22,564,485 
43,816.966 

lb. 

2.060,292 

2,453,166 

,3,051,979 

2,855,792 

ewt. 

610,106 

553,937 

742,531 

1,055,237 

buBhela. 
1,413,450 
1,062,456 
2,105,093 
2,888,247 

— TooKB  On  Prices^  ii.  155. 

t  Circulation 

ON  SOtk  August  in  the  undermentioned  Tears. 

Y«an. 

BaakNotw. 

Country  Baokon. 

Total. 

Commaroial  Paper  undor 
Discount  at  Baak. 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1S25 

X. 
17,464,790 
19,231,240 
20,132,120 
19,398,840 

X. 

8,416.430 

9,920,074 

12,831,352 

14,980,166 

X. 
25,881,224 
29,151,314 
32,963,472 
34,379,008 

X. 
3.622.151 
5,024.963 
6,255,343 
7,691,464 

— TooKB,  ii.  38ft 
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06. 
Causes  of 
danger 


the  principal  States  of  South  America  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  great  exceas  (^  imports  over  ex- 
ports ill  this  country  owing  to  the  ff^neral  inter- 
nal prosperity  whicn  prevailed;  and  their  united 
action  before  the  ena  of  tlie  year  involved  the 
nation  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities. 

In  January,  1826,  Mr.  Canning  made  a  formal 
communication  to  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, that  his  Majesty  had  come  to  the 
determination  of  appointing  chargit 
which  were  ff  affaires  with  the  States  of  Columbia, 
pendin^gl  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ayres;  and  in 
the  King's  speech,  on  February  8d,  it 
was  declared,  "  In  conformity  with  the  decla- 
rations which  have  been  repeatedly  made  by 
his  Majesty,  he  has  taken  measures  for  confirm- 
ing by  treaties  the  commercial  relations  already 
subsisting  between  this  kingdom  and  those  coun- 
tries of  South  America  which  appear  to  have 
established  their  separation  from  Spain.*'  This 
announcement  was  received  with  loud  cheers 
from  both  sides  of  the  House;  and  as  this  was 
an  open  recognition  of  Liberal  principles  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  the  Opposition  were 
not  slow  in  claiming  their  share  of  credit  as 
being  the  persons  who  had  all -along  maintained 
these  principles,  and  recommended  these  meas- 
ureSb  Mr.  Brougham,  in  particular,  was  so  loud 
in  his  declamation  on  this  subject  that  it  led  to 
a  celebrated  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Canning,  the 
felicity  of  which  for  the  time  withdrew  the 
attention  of  the  country  from  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  Government  and  the  Opposition  had 
changed  places,  and  that  Great  Britain  had 
now  taken  the  lead  in  the  advancement  of  Lib- 
eral principles.*  This  official  announcement, 
coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  the  minds-  of 
men  were  already  strongly  excited  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  spirit  of  speculation  had  become 
very  prevalent  from  the  profits  consequent  on 
the  general  rise  of  prices,  operated  with  magical 
effect  on  the  moneyed  classes.  There  was  no  end 
to  the  projects  set  on  foot  to  work  out  the  inex- 
haustible mineral  riches  of  South  America,  and 
for  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  none  to  the  profits 
realized  by  the  fortunate  shareholders.!  The 
gain  made  on  the  shares  of  some  of  the  South 
American  companies  in  a  few  months,  at  this 

*  **  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,"  said  Mr. 
Canning;,  **  having  In  the  course  of  his  parliamentary  life 
•upporied  or  proposed  almost  every  species  of  innovation 
which  could  be  practiced  toward  the  constitution,  it  was 
not  very  easy  for  Ministers  to  do  any  thing  in  the  affairs 
of  South  Amsrica  without  seeming  to  borrow  something 
flrom  him.  Break  away  in  what  direction  (hey  would, 
whether  to  the  right  or  left.  It  was  all  alike  *  Oh,'  said 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  *  I  was  there  before 
you :  you  would  not  have  thought  of  that  if  had  not 
given  you  a  hint.'  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Amie  there 
was  a  sage  and  grave  critic  of  the  name  of  Dennis,  who, 
in  his  old  age,  got  it  into  his  head  that  he  had  written  all 
the  good  plays  that  were  acted  at  that  time.  At  last  a 
trazedy  came  Ibrth  with  a  most  imposing  display  of  hail 
and  thunder.  At  the  first  peal  Dennis  exclaimed  *  Thai's 
my  thunder !'  So  with  the  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 
man, there  was  no  noise  or  stir  fbr  the  good  of  mankind  in 
any  part  of  the  world  but  he  Instantly  claimed  it  for  his 
thunder."— Par/.  DebaUt^  xii.  24,  25. 


f  OempiiniM. 

Stoek. 

Paid. 

D0e.  10. 18«4. 
Prnnium. 

Ju.  17,  1H85. 
Praniam, 

Anglo-Mexican.. 

Brazilian 

Columbian 

Real  de  Monte.. . 
United  Mexican  . 

jCIOO 

100 

100 

400 

40 

jCIO 
10 
10 
70 
10 

X33 
10s.  dls. 
£19 
£550 
£35 

£158 
£06  pr. 
£82  *♦ 
£1,350 
£155 

period,  exceeded  1600  per  cent  These  extrava- 
gant profits  spread  a  sort  of  madness  through 
all  classes.  It  seized  upon  the  most  sober  and 
retired  members  of  society,  pervaded  all  ranks, 
swept  away  all  intellects,  and  in  the  end  ruined 
not  a  few  fortunes.  Joint-stock  companies  were 
set  up  in  every  direction,  and  for  all  imaginable 
undertakings.*  There  was  nothing  so  absurd 
as  not  to  be  set  on  foot ;  scarce  any  thing  so  un- 
fortunate as  not  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  to 
realize  large  profits  to  the  original  sharehold- 
ers. When  they  had  got  them  off  their  hands, 
and  landed  them  in  those  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  they  were  indifferent  how  soon  they 
went  to  the  ground.  The  country  bankers^ 
trusting  to  the  unbounded  supplies  of  specie 
expected  from  South  America  under  English 
management,  poured  forth  their  issues  without 
end,  and  their  notes  were  universally  received, 
amidst  the  general  prosperity  and  sanguine 
spirit  of  the  times.  In  the  beginning  of  1826 
tnere  were  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  joint- 
stock  companies  in  existence  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  subscribed  capital  of  which 

was  no  less  than  £174,000,000  «ter-  JaaJ^j^*^'* 
ling.i  •   '   • 

The  second  circumstance  which  at  once  in- 
flamed the  general  spirit  of  specu^  ^ 
lation,  and  augmented  the  dangers  Excess  of  im- 
with  which  it  was  attended,  was  ports  over  ex- 
the  great  excess  of  imports  over  ex-  ^'^' 
portS)  which  went  on  increasing  through  the 
whole  of  182S  and  1824,  and  at  length  rose  to 
the  most  portentous  amount  in  the  end  of  1826. 
The  value  of  the  imports  had  come  then  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  exports  by  above  £6,000,000 
sterling. <^  This  difference  of  course  required  to 
be  paid  m  cash,  and  this  could  end  in  nothing 
at  last  but  a  drain  upon  the  banks,  and  con- 
traction of  the  paper  circulation  issued  upon 
their  stock  of  bmlion.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
and  before  the  payments  required  to  be  made^ 


—Ann  Reg.t  1835,  ill. 


*  Joint-Stock  Companies,  their  Objects  and  Cap- 
itals, IN  Januabt,  1825. 

Number. 

Canal  and  Docks 33  ... 

Railroads 48  ... 

Gas 4S  ... 

Milk  6  ... 

Water 8  ... 

CoalMines 4..* 

Metal  Mines 34  ... 

Insurance  Companies SO  ... 

Banking  Companies 23  ... 

Supply  of  Com 4  ... 

Navigation  Packets 19  ... 

Fisheries 3  ... 

Pearl  Fishery 1  ... 

Indigo  and  Sugar  Companies 5  . . . 

Agricaltare 4  ... 

Irish  Manufhctures 3  . . . 

London  Improvements 3  . . . 

Thames  Tunnels S  . . . 

Baths %  ... 

Newspapers 2  ... 

Miscellaneous 18  ... 


SabMribfld 

CapitsL 

£17,753,000 

22,454,000 

11,100,000 

505,000 

1,750,000 

2,750,000 

24,490,000 

41,800,000 

21,610,000 

410,000 

5,540,000 

1,600,000 

025,000 

10,500,000 

4,000,000 

2,500,000 

1,410,000 

200,000 

750,000 

460,000 

1,832,000 


370  £174,114/)0O 

—Arm,  Reg.f  1835,  U.,  111. 

t  Valdb  or  Exports,  and  Imports,  fbom  1822 to  1825. 


Ynm. 

Exports,  declared  v»ln«. 

IxnportB,  official  ralas. 

1823 
1833 
1824 
1825 

X. 

36,068,064 
35,458,048 
38,39A,300 
38,877,388 

£. 
30,500,034 
35,798,707 
37,552,935 
44,137,489 

— PoRTSR,  356, 3d  edit. 
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6  Tftst  amount  of  imports  consequent  on  tbe 
ineral  rise  of  price^  and  the  profits  made  upon 
«inem,  augmented  the  prevailing  rage  for  specu- 
lation; for  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  brought 
into  the  market  which  was  not  sold  at  a  profit 
within  it  This  circumstance  deserves  to  be 
particularly  noticed;  because  it  is  of  permanent 
application,  and  must^  while  our  monetary  laws 
continue  on  their  present  footing,  render  every 
period  of  prosperity  and  rise  of  prices  the  fore- 
runner of  a  corresponding  period  of  disaster. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  former,  prices 
rise  and  imports  become  excessive,  because  prof- 
itable; while  exports  are  checked,  because  pro- 
duction has  become  costly.  Thus  a  huge  oal- 
ance  of  imports  over  exports  is  occasioned,  and 
a  monetary  crisis  rendered  Unavoid- 
IKS^S***'  able  by  the  very  circumstance  which 

'  "       had  induced  previous  prosperity.* 

*     The  drain  of  bullion  from  the  Bank  of  En> 

gland,  which   is  at  all  times  the 

Drain  of  ape-  commencement  of  commercial  dis- 

cie  produced    tress  under  our  present  monetary 

by  the  South  svstem,  was  fearfully  aggravated, 

i^'SXoii.  *'ri'>g  f"®  '"*»««■  P"'  ?f  1824  and 
whole  of  1825,  by  a  circumstance 

the  precise  reverse  of  thit  which  had  been  an- 
ticipated. South  America,  which,  it  had  been 
expected,  was  to  prove  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  mineral  treasures,  turned  out  quite  the  re- 
verse; it  became  the  greatest  dram' upon  the 
metallic  resources  of  the  country  that  had  ever 
been  experienced.  Between  July,  1824,  and 
October,  1826,  no  less  than  £12,000,000  of  treas- 
ure was  exported  from  this  country ;  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  which  on  the  Slst  Au- 
gust, 1828,  had  been  £12,668,240,  had  sunk  on 
Slst  August,  1825,  to  £3,684,820,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  down  to 
l£°382'  £1,027,000."  The  greater  part  of  this 
*  *  export  of  gold  was  to  South  America, 
and  the  cause  of  that  brings  to  light  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  memorable  facts  recorded 
in  history.  It  arose  entirely  from  that  revolu- 
tion which  Great  Britain  had  for  so  many  3*ears 
labored  so  assiduously  to  bring  about  During 
the  course  of  that  terrible  convulsion,  which  had 
endured  under  circumstances  of  unexampled 
horror  for  fourteen  years,  and  deluged  the  whole 
country  with  bloo^,  its  whole  capital  had  been 
destroyed;  the  mines  unworked  had  in  great 
part  come  to  be  filled  with  water;  and  the  sup- 
plies of  specie,  which,  for  ten  years  back,  had 
Deen  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  world,  had  been 
almost  all  picked  up  from  the  refuse  thrown 
out  of  the  mines  in  former  days,  or  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  and  ornaments  which  the  necessities 
of  the  former  capitalists  and  proprietors  who 
worked  them  had  compelled  them  to  melt  down 
and  bring  into  the  market  Thus  the  new  mines 
set  on  foot  by  the  English  companies  during 
the  mania  of  1824  and  1825  could  be  worked 
only  with  English  capital,  and  it  could  only  be 
sent  out  in  the  shape  of  bullion  or  specie,  ^e 
twenty  millions  subscribed  for  the  South  Amer- 
ican mininff  companies  were  in  great  part  re- 
mitted in  this  way.  Thence  the  drain  on  the 
Bank,  the  monetary  crisis,  the  general  distress, 
with  all  their  incalculable  effects  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  worla.  Moneyed 
ambition  prompted  to  national  crime,  and  in 
the  anxiety  to  reap  the  fruits  of  that  crime  it 


overleapt  itself,  and  fell  on  the  other  side.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  sins  of  men  are  made  to  work 
out  their  own  punishment^  and  Providence  vin- 
dicates the  justice  of  the  Divine  administra- 
tion. 

Little  anticipating  any  such  catastrophe  as 
these  symptoms  so  clearly  prognos-  ^ 

ticate^  and  deeming  the  present  The  Chancd- 
prosperity  permanent,  and  beyond  lor  of  the  Ex- 
the  reach  of  change,  because  found-  ^^"'•ba^i- 
ed  upon  the  new  ideas  of  commerce, 
the  Government  proceeded  energetically  in  the 
work  of  the  reduction  of  duties,  and.  by  the 
exaggerated  terms  in  which  they  spoke  of  the 
prospects  of  the  country,  augmented  the  danger 
that  was  impending.  On  the  28th  February, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Robinson, 
brought  forward  the  budget,  and  drew  the  most 
flattering  picture  of  the  financial  prospects  of 
the  nation.  After  mentioning  that  the  excise 
exhibited  an  increase  of  about  16  per  cent  on 
the  principal  articles,  and  the  customs^  notwith- 
standing the  large  reductions  of  the  preceding 
year,  scarcely  any  diminution,  he  continued 
thus :  "  To  wnat  cause  is  this  increase  to  be  as- 
cribed! The  proximate  cause,  doubtless,  is  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  people  of  tliis  country 
to  consume  tne  produce  of  other  countries,  aided 
and  invigorated  b}'  the  increased  facilities  which 
our  consumption  of  foreign  articles  fives  to 
other  countries,  in  the  extended  use  of  the  prod- 
uce of  our  own  industry.  This  increase  is  not 
accidental ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  something  the 
very  reverse  of  what  is  ephemeral  and  peculiar; 
it  arises  from  something  inherent  in  the  nation, 
and  connected  with  the  very  essence  of  human 
society.  The  demonetratecf  tendency  of  popu- 
lation to  increase  would  alone  be  sufficient,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  account  for  it;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  that  cause,  there  is  a  principle  in 
the  constitution  of  social  man  which  leads  na- 
tions to  open  their  arms  to  each  other,  and  to 
establish  new  and  closer  connections  by  minis- 
tering to  mutual  convenience,  a  principle  which 
creates  new  wants,  stimulates  new  desires,  seeks 
for  new  enjoyments,  and,  by  the  beneficence  of 
Providence,  contributes  to  the  general  happiness 
of  mankind.  This  principle  may,  it  is  true,  be 
impeded  for  a  time  by  war  or*  calamities ;  it 
may  be  counteracted,  as  we  well  know  in  this 
country,  by  the  improvidence  of  mistaken  legis- 
lation, out  it  is  always  alive,  always  in  motion, 
and  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  ^o  forward ; 
and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  facility  which  is 
given  to  its  operation  by  the  recent  discoveries 
of  modern  science,  and  by  the  magical  enei^ies 
of  the  steam-engine,  who  can  doubt  that  its  ex- 
pansion is  progressive,  and  its  effects  perma- 
nent! It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  I  may 
safely  assert  that  the  increase  in  this  branch  of 
the  revenue  is  not  the  result  of  accident  or  of 
a  temporary  combination  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances, and  that  I  am  not  too  sanguine  when 
I  take  the  produce  of  last  year  as  the  solid 
basis  upon  which  I  calculate  the 
state  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue  ^f ^72?* 
for  years  to  come."* 

In  pursuance  of  the  principles  thus  eloquent- 
ly expressed,  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer 
proposed  a  reduction  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
£1,600,000  a  year,  on  various  articles  of  con- 
sumption, of  which  British  spirits  were  the  most 
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eonsiderable.*    The  reduction  on  them  was  no 

70.        less  than  £750,000 ;  and  it  was  effeet- 

Redaction    ed  by  lowering  the  duties  on  British 

•*"'""**»;  spirits  from  10s.  and  6d.  to  58.  and 

•nd7au1c  ^<^  A  g<^ll<>°*  I'bose  on  French  wioes 
aecoanuoT  were  lowered  from  Us.  6id.  to  Os. 
Uieyear.  f^^  gallon.  Even  with  these  reduc- 
tions, t]ie  revenue  of  the  year  was  expected  to 
exceed  the  income  by  above  £5,400,000  ster- 
ling, which  was  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
debt,  by  keeping  up  the  Sinking  FuncLf  This 
statement,  however,  was  so  far  fallacious^  that 
in  the  receipts  of  the  year  were  included 
£4^470,000  drawn  from  the  trustees  for  half- 
pay  annuities,  while  the  sum  expended  under 
that  head  was  only  £2,800,000,  leaving  a  diffei^ 
ence  of  £1,670,000,  for  which  the  nation  got 
1  p^i  jy^^  credit  in  the  year,  which  was  in  reai- 
xU.  735, 790;  ity  effected  by  laying  its  proper  bur- 
Ann.  Re(.  dens^  in  the  shape  of  '*  dead  weight " 
183S,  117.      ^  jj  ^j|g  called^  on  future  years.  ^ 

Aa^  notwithstanding  these  reductions,  the 
7]  Sinking  Fund  was  kept  above  £6,- 
Mr.  Robin-  000,000  a  year,  the  level  fixed  by 
son's  arga-  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Sf-li'J.fc*  mons  in  1819,  and  the  articles  select- 
reduction  ^  f^f  relief  of  taxation  were  in  gen- 
of  the  duty  eral  judiciously  chosen,  the  budget 
on  spirits,  ^f  jjp^  Robinson,  upon  the  whole,  is 
deserving  of  commendation.  To  this  approval, 
however,  one  important  exception  must  be 
made  in  the  great  reduction,  to  the  extent  of 
a  half  made  in  the  duties  on  British  spirits. 
As  Uiis  was  a  most  important  step,  whion  has 
been  attended,  in  the  sequel,  with  consequences 
of  the  highest  interest^  and  on  whicb  the  opin- 
ion of  the  author  is  most  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  change  then  introduced,  it  seems  proper  to 
give,  in  the  first  instance,  the  argument  by 
which  it  was  supported.  "The  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  spirits,"  said  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  "is  founded  not  only  on  the 
principle,  now  so  generally  admitted,  of  giving 

*  Tbe  Taxes  reduced  were—on 

Hemp £100,000 

Coffee 150,000 

French  wines 330,000 

British  spirits 750,000 

Cider 30,000 

Assessed  taxes 876,000 


£1,536,000 
--PaTl,  Deb.  xii.  743. 

t  The  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  year  were  esti- 
mated as  follows : 

INCOME. 

Customs £11 ,350,000 

Excise  86,400,000 

Stamps 7,100,000 

Ta>e» 4,875,000 

Post  Office 1 ,500,000 

Miscellaneous 750,000 

Trustees  ofhalf-pay 4,470,370 


EXPENDITURE. 


jC56,445,370 


Interest  of  Debt i:87,333,670 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills 660,000 

Civil  List 3,050.000 

Half-pay  Annuities 2^800,000 

Army 7,91 1 ,751 

Navy  5,983,186 

Ordnance 1,376,641 

MisceUaneoQs 8,300,0(X> 

Sinking  Fund 5,486,054 


--FarL  Deb,  xiL  780. 


i:56,001,842 


relief  to  the  consmneiv  but  on  one  of  a  higher 
order,  and  which  is  essentially  connected  with 
the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  people — I  mean 
the  prevention  of  smuggling.  Smuggling,  I  con- 
ceive, is  one  of  the  very  greatest  domestic  evils 
that  can' afflict  a  country.    Its  active  instru- 
ments haunt  us  wherever  we  go ;  they  hover 
round  our  coasts,  penetrate  our  harbors,  trav- 
erse the  interior;  they  invade  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  noble,  and  the  humble  cottage  of 
the  poor ;  they  offer  their  seductions  in  every 
quarter,  and  I  fear  that  all  clusBee  of  society 
yield  to  their  seductions.   Surely  this  is  an  evil 
of  tremendous  magnitudei  confounding  all  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  and  sapping,  with  in* 
ceasant  and  increasing  power,  the  very  founda- 
tions upon  which  obedience  to  the  law  is  built; 
it  brings  th«  law  into  disrepute,  its  violation 
into  credit.    We  have  endeavored  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  measure  by  the  most  rigorous 
measures;  we- have  surrounded  the  coast  with 
euardd  and  ships  as  with  a  wall  of  brass ;  we 
have  imposed  ^nalty  upon  penalty,  punish- 
ment upon  punishment;  but  all  in  vain.   Why  t 
Because  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  to  be  found  in 
the  law  iteelf,  and  the  alteration  of  the  law  has 
not  yet  been  tried.    Let  us  try  it  now ;  let  us 
apply  to  England  that  change  which  has  had 
such  triumphant  success  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land.    It  may  perhaps  be  recollected,  thai 
when  I  proposea  to  make  a  great  chanse  in 
the  distillery  law  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  exclaim- 
ed,   '  Whatk   reduce  the  duty   upon  spirits  1 
Make  all  the  people  drunk !    For  God's  sake^ 
abstain  from  so  ratal  a  measure.'    The  meas- 
ure was,  nevertheless,  taken;  and  what  has 
been  the  consequence!    So  fSar  from  any  evil 
having  resulted  from  this  step^  tranquillity,  or- 
der, and  harmony,  have  superseded  the  dis- 
turbance^ confusion,  and  ill-blood,  which  arose 
from  the  desolating  extension  of  illicit  distill- 
ation.    Why,  then,  should  we  not  try  in  En- 
gland a  system  of  which  experi- 
ence  has  proved  to  us  the  advant-  J^u  ^54 
age  ?"* 

The  reduction  of  duties  on  spirits  distilled  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  had  tikea  -^  " 
place  in  1823,  and  had  cost  the  y^st  increase 
nation-£880,O00  in  the  first  island,  oferimewhieh 
and  £340,000  in  the  last.  Mr.  ha«wisenin 
Robinson  now  extended  the  same  ~o*«l««»«»- 
principle  to  Eneland,  and  the  sacrifice  of  reve- 
nue, by  the  reduction  in  the  two  islands,  was 
£1,600,000.  The  measure  was  justified  by  that 
gentleman  by  alleging  its  moral,  tendency,  in  so 
far  as  it  removed  tbe  practice  oif,  and  evils  con- 
sequent on,  illicit  distillation;  and  the  House 
of  Commons  at  once  embraced,  and  have  ever 
since  maintained,  that  view  of  the  subject  It 
is  a  curious  and  instructive  commentary  on  this 
argument,  drawn  from  considerations  of  tnoral" 
ity,  adduced  in  favor  of  cheap  whisky,  to  cast 
our  eyes  on  the  records  of  crime  in  the  two  isl- 
ands, and  contemplate  the  vast  and  nuUen  ad- 
dition to  offenses  which  took  place  inomediately 
after  the  reduction  of  the  dudes.  It  would  l>e 
unfair  to  ascribe  the  great  increase  which  ensued 
altogether  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits, 
because,  without  doubt,  the  dreadful  distress 
conseq^uent  on  the  monetary  crisis  of  1826  had 
iS  considerable  share  in  it;  out  enough  remains 
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to  abow  that  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  spirits 

had  a  most  material  influence  upon  it,  and  to 

justify  the  observation  so  often  made  by  judges, 

and  all  others  conversant  with  the  administra- 

tion  of  criminal  justice,  that  two-thirds  of  the 

whole  crime   that  is  committed  is 

1^  iff.   o^ii'S  ^  ^^^  excessive  use  of  ardent 

*      *  spirits.** 

The  enormous  mistake  committed  by  Govem- 
yj  ment  on  this  occasion,  of  which  the 
RefleetioDfl  bitter  effects  have  ever  since  been  felt^ 
onthissub-  but  are  now  apparently  irremediable, 
i®^  is  one  of  thenumerous instances  which 

have  occurred,  in  the  later  periods  of  English 
history,  of  the  injurious  effects  which  have  re- 
sulted from  legislation  being  so  often  conducted 
by  persons  destitute  of  any  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  with  which  they  deal. 
To  assert  that  the  increased  consumption  of 
spirits  by  the  working  classes  is  favorable  to 
tneir  morality,  is  so  strange  a  doctrine,  and  so 
contrary  to  universal  experience,  that  it  ap- 
pears almost  inconceivable  it  could  have  been 
nazarded  in  any  intelligent  assembly.  Since 
the  duties  on  spirits  have  been  reduced  a  half, 
the  consumption  of  them  has  been  increased 
aboYO  two  nundred  per  cent,  and  the  propor- 
tion consumed  per  head  advanced  in  the  same 
proportion — ^facts  which  go  far  to  explain  the 
contemporaneous  duplication  of  crime  during 
the  same  period.  As  to  the  cessation  of  de- 
moralization by  illicit  distillation  and  smug- 
gling, it  is  a  real  benefit ;  but  it  is  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  wholesale  demoralization  of  so 
lai]ge  a  part  of  the  working  classes,  by  the  fa- 
cility of  obtaining  ardent  spirits.  There  is  more 
crime,  domestic  unhappiness,  family  feuds^  and 
social  demoralization  produced  in  Glasgow  by 
cheap  whisky  in  one  month,  than  ever  was  by 
smuggling  over  all  Scotland  in  ten  years.  There 
is  no  person  practically  versant  with  the  details 
of  both,  as  the  author  has  been  for  twenty 
years,  who  will  maintain  a  contrary  opinion. f 

There  is  no  such  fit  object  of  taxation,  in  an 
,..  indirect  form,  as  ardent  spirits,  be- 
Continued.  causo  the  addition  which  the  in- 
creased duty  makes  to  the  price  of  the 
article,  when  taken  in  moderation^  is  so  small  as 

*  Committals  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Irbland, 
FROM  1H22  TO  1830. 
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Ireland. 
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1691 
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1823 

12,263 

1733 

14,633 

1821 
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1876 
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1826 
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1827 

17,924     . 

2116 

18,031 

1828 
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3024 
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1829 

18,675 
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1630 
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2339 

15,794 

—Porter,  667,  3d  edit. 
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1.02 

.82 

.92 
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53,235 
64,733 
73,840 

— POBTIR,  545,  556,  557. 


to  be  trifling  even  to  the  humblest  consumer, 
while  the  a^ition  to  the  public  revenue  is  im- 
mense, from  the  vast  numbers  who  partake  of 
the  comfort  It  is  on  the  drunkards  alone  it 
falls  as  a  serious  burden.  The  duty  on  British 
spirits  was  lowered,  in  1823  and  1826,  6s.  a 
gallon ;  and  the  price,  in  consequence,  fell  from 
14s.  or  16s.  to  lOs.  a  gallon,  or  from  lid.  to  Id. 
a  glass.  This  diminution  of  price  was  a  relief 
certainly,  but  not  a  large  one,  to  the  working 
classes,  if  they  take  only  a  glass  or  two  a  day ; 
but  this  advantage  was  dearly  purchased,  even 
by  themselves,  by  the  enlarged  quantity  which 
it  tempted  them  to  drink.  The  average  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
now  about  24,000,000  gallons  a  year.  Ten  shil- 
lings a  gallon  on  this  would  produce  £12,000,000 
a  year,  or  nearly  a  fourth  of  our  entire  revenue, 
spread  over  at  least  as  many  millions  of  con- 
sumers, and  felt  as  a  burden  by  none  except  the 
drunkards,  upon  whose  vicious  habits  it  was  a 
restraint  Can  there  be  imagined  a  species  of 
taxation  so  productive  that  it  would  produce 
twelve  millions  a  year,  and  yet  so  light  that  it 
is  felt  as  a  burden  only  by  those  upon  whom  it 
operates  as  restraint  ^om  crime? 

Tlie  evils  experienced  from  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  spirits  have,  during  the  75. 
last  thirty  years,  been  felt  to  be  so  Tempennea 
excessive  that  they  have  led,  in  every  l^jne"* 
part  of  the  country,  to  societies  and  leagues  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  temperance  among 
the  working  classes,  and  in  some  instances  they 
have  been  attended  for  a  time  with  surprising 
succesa  In  Ireland,  in  particular,  where  cessa- 
tion fi'om  drinking  ardeat  spirits  was,  during 
the  years  of  activity  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
League,  made  a  primary  object  of  effort  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  success  of  the 
attempt  was  most  remarkable :  it  fell  in  Ireland 
from  12,296,842  gallons  in  1888,  to  6,486,443 
gallons  in  1841.*  But  the  success  of 
this,  as  of  all  other  attempts  to  run  ^'^^' 
counter  to  a  great  and  universal  instinct 
of  nature,  was  only  temporary:  the  reaction  in 
favor  of  whisky  has  been  nearly  as  strong  as 
the  action  in  favor  of  temperance  nad  been.  All 
attempts  to  stop  entirely  what  is  prompted  by 
a  general  instinct  of  nature,  must  end  in  disap- 
pointment; or,  if  it  succeeds,  it  never  fails  to 
induce  evils  of  another  kind  greater  than  it  re- 
moves* To  regulate  it,  and  reduce  it  to  modera- 
tion, is  the  only  wise  course.  This  can  never 
be  effected  by  temperance  societies,  how  wide- 
spread or  zealous  soever ;  for  their  efforts  affect 
only  those  who  are  already  regular,  sober,  and 
well  disposed.  It  is  by  an  enhancement  of  the 
price  alone  that  the  consumption  of  the  immense 
and  heedless  mass  can  be  permanently  dimin- 
ished, or  temperance  enforced  as  a  habit  on  the 
great  body  01  the  people.  If  ever  a  statesman 
would  deserve  a  statue  of  gold,  it  would  be  he 
who  could  retrace  the  step  taken  with  such  gen- 
eral approbation  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  1825;  but 
the  influence  of  the  publicans  in  the  legislature 
is  too  great  to  permit  any  hope  of  such  a  consum- 
mation being  effected,  at  least  in  this  generation. 

Following  out  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  preceding  year  in  regard  to 
Free  Trade,  he  continued  the  reduction  in  this 
of  the  import  duties  on  several  articles  of  con- 
sumption, chiefly  those  used  in  the  different  pro- 
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ceases  of  manufacture.    The  articles  selected  for 
»g  the 'redaction  were  foreign  woolen 

Renewed  goods,  upon  which  the  duty  wias  re- 
measures  in  duced  from  60  per  cent  to  15;  on 
TrSe^^"*  foreign  linens,  which  were  lowered 
from  100  on  an  average  to  25  per 
cent ;  on  foreign  paper,  from  £6  10s.  per  owt  to 
£3  10s. ;  on  glass,  from  £80  to  £20;  on  earthen- 
ware, from  75  per  cent  to  15,  and  80  on  orna- 
mental porcelam ;  on  foreign  gloves,  from  60  per 
cent  to  30 ;  on  iron,  from  £6  lOs.  to  £1  10s. ;  on 
copper,  from  £5  9s.  Sd.  per  cwt  to  £2  10s. ;  on 
leaa,  from  20  per  cent  to  15 ;  and  on  various 
lesser  articles  not  enumerated,  from  50  to  20. 
The  general  result  was,  "that,  upon  foreign 
manfactured  articles,  where  the  duty  is  imposed 
to  protect  our  own  manufactures,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  revenue,  the  import 
duty  will  in  no  instance  exceed  30  per  cent" 
"If  the  article,"  he  added,  '*  is  not  manufactured 
much  cheaper  or  much  better  abroad  than  at 
home,  such  a  duty  is  ample  for  protection.  If 
it  be  manufactured  so  much  cheaper  or  so  much 
better  abroad  as  to  render  £80  per  cent  insuf- 
ficient, my  answer  is,  first,  that  a  greater  pro- 
tection is  only  a  premium  to  the  smuggler ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  attempting 
to  bolster  up  a  competition  which  this  degree  of 
protection  will  not  sustain."  Resolutions  to  this 
effect  were  passed  unanimously  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  embodied  in  acts  of  the  leg- 
islature. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
andjustice  of  these  observatioDs;  and  if  they  had 
been  applied  to  agriculture  and  shipping, as  well 
as  manufactures,  we  should  not  have  been  now 
(1854)  importing  annually  ten  million  Quarters 
of  foreign  grain,  or  seen  the  foreign  suippins 
employed  in  carrying  on  our  trade  nearly  eauiu 
>  Pari.  Deb.  ^^  ^^^  ovrn,  instead  of  a  third  or  its 
xiL  1301,  amount,  as  h  was  wnen  Mr.  Huskia- 
1808.  gon  commenced  his  labors.^ 

Another  change  of  an  equally  momentous 
77.  character  was  in  the  same  session  of 
Great  and  Parliament  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
In^e^wa  Huskisson,  wbi<3i  also  appears  to 
regarding  hihve  been  founded  in  true  wisdom 
our  colonial  as  well  as  a  liberal  spirit  This  was 
•Wppii«.  in  reference  to  the  trade  to  the  colo- 
niea  This  trade,  in  conformity  with  the  colo- 
nial policy  formerly  common  to  this  country 
with  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  had  been  entirely 
confined  to  the  sbippiuff  of  the  mother  country. 
This  system,  however,  had  been  so  far  relaxed 
in  the  year  1824,  that  by  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  44,  it 
was  permitted  to  carry  on  an  intercourse  be- 
tween any  countries  in  America  and  our  colo- 
nies there,  in  the  ships  of  those  countries ;  and 
also  to  the  colonies  to  trade  to  any  countries  in 
Europe,  provided  the  trade  was  carried  on  in 
British  snips.  These  great  concessions,  which 
were  equally  advantageous  to  the  Americans 
and  our  Transatlantic  colonies,  were  met  in  a 
very  illiberal  spirit  by  the  government  of  the 
United  State*  "What,"  said  Mr.  Huskisson, 
**  has  hitherto  been  the  return  made  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  thb  indulgence?  In  the  first  ses- 
•ion  of  their  Congress  which  followed  the  open- 
ing of  this  trade  by  our  Act  of  Parliament  they 
passed  a  law  imposing  alien  duties  in  their  ports 
npon  all  British  ships  which  might  trade  be- 
tween those  ports  and  our  colonies,  upon  the 
a$me  terms  and  duties  as  the  like  proauotions 


of  any  other  country ;  meaning  thereby  the  like 

Croductions,  not  of  any  other  foreign  country, 
ut  of  our  own  country,  or  of  our  own  prov- 
inces in  North  America.  This  is  a  pretension 
unheard  of  in  the  commercial  relations  of  inde- 
pendent States.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  as  it 
would  be  on  our  part  to  require  that  eusar  or 
rum  from  our  West  India  islands  should  be  ad- 
mitted at  New  York  upon  the  same  terms  and 
duties  as  the  like  articles  the  growth  and  pro- 
duction of  Louisiana,  or  any  other  of  the  United 
States."  To  obviate  this  inequality  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson proposed  to  admit  "a  free  intercourse 
between  all  our  colonies  and  other  countries, 
either  in  British  ships  or  in  the  ships  of  those 
countries  allowing  the  latter  to  import  all  arti- 
cles the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
country  to  which  the  ship  belongs ;  and  to  ex- 
port from  such  colonies  aU  articles  whatever  of 
their  growth  or  manufacture,  either  to  the  coun- 
try from  which  such  ships  came,  or  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  the  United  Kingdom  and  all 
its  dependencies  excepted.  All  intercourse  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  colonies, 
whether  direct  or  circuitous,  and  all  intercourse 
of  the  colonies  with  each  other,  to  be  considered 
as  a  coasting  trade,  and  reserved  entirely  to 
ourselves."  The  resolutions  to  this  effect  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  House  i  pari.  1Mb. 
of  Commons,  and  passed  soon  after  xii.  iio6, 
into  law.»  "<''• 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  changee 
were  alike  founded  in  wisdom  and  ^g^ 
justice.  Colonies  should  be  con-  Reflecttons 
sidered  as  distant  provinces  of  the  on  this 
mother  country,  ana  treated  as  such,  ^l^^n^^* 
No  burdens  should  be  imposed  on  the  staple 
productions  of  their  industry,  which  are  not 
imposed  on  corresponding  productions  of  tlie 
parent  state:  Free  Trade  with  all  the  world 
should  be  permitted  to  them  as  much  as  to  the 
mother  country;  the  trade  between  the  two 
should  be  reserved  to  themselves  as  a  coasting 
trade  for  their  mutual  benefit  This  is  no  bur- 
den or  restriction  upon  either;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  reciprocal  advantage.  Perhaps  the  whole 
colonial  system,  and  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  all  other  countries,  could  not  be  better 
summed  up  than  in  the  maxim:  *' Absolute 
Free  Trade  with  the  colonies,  no  taxes  on  their 
staples  which  are  not  imposed  on  our  own,  • 
monopoly  of  the  trade  between  the  two,  and 
with  other  countries  real  reciprocity — that  kn, 
admission  of  their  staples  on  the  same  terms  as 
they  admit  ours."  Under  such  a  system  the 
colonies  for  long  would  have  desired  to  con- 
tinue the  connection,  because  they  derived  bene- 
fit; and  the  British  empire,  held  together  by 
the  strong  but  unseen  bond  of  mutual  interest, 
might  for  centuries  have  gone  on  growing  with 
the  growth,  and  strengthening  with  the  strength, 
of  its  mighty  descendants. 

But  amidst  all  these  important  changes,  and 
when  Government  and  the  country  ^g 
were  lulling  themselves  into  a  fan-  Approach 
cied  security  from  the  belief  in  the  orthe  mon- 
boundless  course  of  prosperity  before  ^^•'ycTials. 
them,  the  small  cloud  was  already  visible  on 
the  horizon,  which  was  soon  to  involve  all  in 
darkness.  The  King's  speech,  delivered  on  6th 
July,  congratulated  the  country  on  the  "great 
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and  growing  prosperity  on  'which  his  Majestj 
had  tlie  hnppineae  of  congratulating  t)ie  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  f  but  already 
symptoms  of  the  approaching  storm  were  visi- 
ble to  the  reflecting  few.  The  fatal  effects  of  a 
paper  currency  dependent  on  the  retention  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  consequently  abundant 
when  they  were  plentiful,  and  contracted  when 
they  disappeareo,  began  to  show  themselves. 
Importations,  stimulated  by  the  high  prices,  be- 
came so  prodigious,  that  no  amount  of^eonsump- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  country  could  take  them 
off,  and  they  began  to  fall.  Cotton,  wine,  silk, 
wool,  and  all  foreign  articles,  soon  came  to  de- 
cline rapidly  in  price;  and  this  induced  a  gen- 
eral demand  for  money  to  meet  engagements 
which  could  no  longer  ber  made  good  by  sales, 
or  enable  the  holdera  to  keep  on  till  prices  ral- 
lied.* But  the  bankers  to  whom  the  applica- 
tions were  made  were  themselves  in  equal  or 
greater  difficulties,  and  could  not  make  the  ad- 
vances required  of  them.  Exports  had  declined 
from  the  high  rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  the  raw 
materials ;  and  thus  the  balance  daily  increas- 
ing had  to  be  paid  in  cash.  Tlie  South  Amer- 
ican mines,  instead  of  producing  any  thing, 
were  a  constant  drain  upon  the  metallic  re- 
sources of  the  country,  for  the  Revolution  had 
brought  them  into  such  a  state  that  for  years 
they  could  not  be  worked  to  a  profit,  and  they 
entailed  a  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  £20,000,0(X) 
subscribed.  The  consequence  was  a  steady 
drain  upon  the  treasure  in  the  Bank,  whicn 
continued  to  decline  rapidly  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1826,  until  in  August  it 
was  only  £8,600,000,  and  daily  dimin- 
iM°*i6i       ishing,*  and  in  December  was  only 

'  £1,024,000.' 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  what,  in  a  great 
gg  mercantile  community,  deeply  en- 
DreadfW  gaged  in  the  most  extensive  and  on- 
severity  of  erous  engflgements^  must  have  been 
the  crasb.  ^^  effect  of  such  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency,  at  the  very  time  when  its 
eipansion  was  most  loudly  called  for;  but 
imagination  itself  can  hardly  conceive  the 
consternation  and  distress  which  followed. 
The  country  bankers,  whose  issues  had  nearly 
doubled  in  the  preceding  year,  having  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  £14,000,000,  were  the 
first  to  be  assailed.  They  were  besieged  with 
Applications  from   their  numerous  customers 


Jaaosry  to  Jana^ 
18S6. 


*  Prices  op  the  UMDBRiiBMTioifBD  Abticles. 

DceoabOT,  18M,  to 

JnD«, 189S. 

Cotton lOd.  tol8id.     ..        Aid.  to7}d. 

Cochineal 21s.  to  24a.       . .  18s.  dd.  to  Ids.  0d. 

Indigo 12a.  to  168.                   7a.  to  lis. 

Spices lis.  6d.  to  168.  ..          6a.  to  68.  dd. 

Tobacco Sd.  to  Od.                    3d.  to  %{A. 

Silk 18b.  to  208.  lOd.  . .  18s.  3d.  to  168. 

Sagar 4l8. 5d.                       288.  M. 

Coflfee 768.  to  708.       . .         478.  to  408. 

Iron,  per  ton £11  to  £12                  £8  to  i?9 

—TooKE,  ii.  157. 

t  Bullion   in  the  Bank  and  Notes  in  Cibcxjla- 

TlON. 

drealAtkn.  Bnlllca. 

February  28,  1823 £18,302,240  ....  £10,384,230 

January  28, 1824 19,736,000  ....  14.200.000 

April,  1824 19,200,000  ....  13,800,000 

February  28, 1825 20,753,760  ....  8,779,100 

Aufnist  31,  1825 19,398,840  ....  3,534,320 

December  3,  1825 17,477,290  ....  2,167,000 

December  24, 1825 35,709,410....  1,024,000 

—TOOEB,  U.  100, 167. 


to  make  advances;  but  the  demand  for  gold 
was  so  excessive  that  their  stock  of  specie  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  they  had  no  resource  but 
to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  assistance. 
It  was  the  magnitude  and  constant  increase  of 
this  demand  which  constituted  the  source  of 
embarrassment  to  that  establishment  Very 
naturally,  and,  indeed,  unavoidably,  the  Bank 
contracted  their  issues,  which,  in  the  first  week 
of  December,  were  down  to  £17,000,000.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  bring  a  great  number  of 
the  private  bankers  to  an  immediate  stop.  In 
the  end  of  November,  the  Plymouth  Bank  fail- 
ed; this  was  followed,  on  the  5th  December,  by 
the  failure  of  the  house  of  Sir  Peter  Pole  and 
Co.,  in  London,  which  diffused  universal  con- 
sternation, as  it  had  accounts  with  forty  country 
bankers.  The  consequences  were  disastrous  in 
the  extreme.  In  the  next  three  weeks,  seventy 
banks  in  town  and  country  suspended  payment; 
the  London  houses  were  besieged  from  morning 
to  night  by  clamorous  applicants,  all  demanding 
cash  for  tncir  notes;  tne  Bank  of  England  it- 
self had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  weatherin?  the 
storm,  and  repeated  applications  were  made  to 
Government  for  an  Oroer  in  Council  suspend- 
ing cash  payments.  But  this  was  steadily  re- 
fused as  long  as  the  Bank  had  a  guinea  left ;  and 
meanwhile  the  consternation  over  the  whole 
country  reached  the  highest  point.  Every  cred- 
itor pressed  his  debtor,  who  soueht  in  vain  for 
money  to  discharge  hl6  debts.  The  bankers,  on 
the  verge  of  insolvency  themselves,  sternly  re- 
fused accommodation  even  to  their  i  Toolce,  U. 
most  approved  customers;  persons  156,161; 
worth  £100,000  could  not  command  ^""-  j^- 
£100  to  save  themselves  from  ruin:  i24;'Mai- 
"We  were,"  said  Mr.  Hnski8son,"mM-  tineau,  i. 
in  tvoenty-fottt  hours  of  barier.^^  **•- 

In  this  extremity,  Government,  despite  their 
strong  reliance  on  a  metallic  curren- 
cy, were  fairly  driven  into  the  only  increiied 
measure  which  could  by  possibility  circulation 
save  the  country.    It  was  evident  to  forced  upon 

all  what  the  crash  which  threatened  Sffi"''*™* 

1      •  •       .      '.  Dent, 

universal  rum  was  owing  to ;  it  arose 

from  the  currency  of  the  country  being  sudden- 
ly contracted  from  the  drain  upon  the  banks 
for  specie,  at  the  very  time  when  an  expansion 
of  it  was  most  called  for  to  sustain  the  immense 
pecuniary  engagements  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
remedy  was  obvious — expand  the  circulation  ir- 
relative of  the  drain  of  gold.  This,  according- 
ly, was  done  by  Government  Immediately 
aft«r  the  failure  of  Pole  and  Co.'s  bank,  fre- 
quent Cabinet  Councils  were  held ;  and  it  was 
at  length  wisely  determined  to  issue  one  and 
two  pound  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  for 
country  circulation.  Orders  were  sent  to  the 
mint  to  strain  every  nerve  for  the  coinage  of 
sovereigns;  and  for  a  week  160,000  of  sover- 
eigns were  thrown  off  a  day.  But  here  a  fresh 
difficulty  presented  itself.  Such  was  the  de- 
mand for  Bank  of  England  notes,  to  fill  the 
void  occasioned '  by  the  general  discrediting 
of  the  country  bankers'  circulation,  that  no 
amount  of  strength  applied  to  the  throwing 
them  off  could  enable  the  Bank  to  keep  pace 
with  it  In  this  dilemma,  when  the  specie  in 
their  coffers  was  reduced  to  £1,000,000,  and 
the  run  was  daily  increasing,  an  accidental  dis- 
covery relieved  the  Bank  of  their  immediate 
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difficulties,  and  enabled  them  to  eontinne  the 
issues  to  the  country  bankei's,  which  saved  the 
country  from  total  ruin.  An  old  box,  contain- 
ing £700,000  in  one  and  two  pound  notes, 
which  had  been  retired,  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered ia  the  Bank  of  England,  and  immedi- 
ately issued  to  the  public.  By  thia  means,  the 
adequate  circulation  was  kept  issuing  till  the 
new  notes  could  be  thrown  off.  The  effects 
were  soon  apj^arent.  The  people,  having  g^t 
notes,  abatea  in  their  demand  for  gold ;  confi- 
dence began  to  revive,  because  the  means  of 
discharging  obligations  was  afforded ;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  bankers  and  merchants  in  the  city 
of  London,  resolutions  declaratory  of  confidence 
in  Government  and  the  Bank  of  England  were 
passed,  which  had  a  great  effect  in  restoring 
general  confidence.*  So  vigorously  were  the 
new  measures  carried  into  effect,  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  on  the 
Sd  December  had  been  only  £17,477,290,  was 
so  raised  that  on  the  24th  December  it  was 
£25,6 1 1,800 1  Thus  was  the  crisis  surmounted, 
though  its  consequences  long  continued,  and 
left  lasting  effects  on  the  legislation  and  desti- 
oies  of  the  nation.  Markworthy  circumstance  I 
»  Tooke,  ii.  T^«  danger  was  got  over,  not  by  any 
184, 181 ;  increase  in  the  metallic  treasure  of  the 
Ann.  Ref.  country,  btU  by  a  great  isiue  of  paper, 
1889,  \%i.  fgffgn  there  toas  f  to  apecie  to  eitMtain  it.  * 
Sir  H  W.  Ridley  said,  on  Sd  June,  1828,  in  the 
83.  House  of  Commons,  "  that  in  1825 

TheerasbwM  and  1826  there  were  seven  hun- 

t£^  inrii2iiJS  ^^^  ^^^  BcVenty  country  bank- 
oT  Che  bank^  ^^>  ^nd  of  these  sixty-three  had 
bmiothenion-  stopped  payment  Outofthesizty- 
etarylawB.  three,  twenty-three  had  subse- 
quently resumed  their  pa3rments,  and  paid  208. 
in  the  pound,  and  of  the  remainder  thirty-one 
were  making  arrangements  for  the  payment 
of  their  debte,  and  there  was  a  great  hope  that 
every  farthine  would  be  paid.  The  country 
bankers  who  had  failed  in  1826  hod  paid,  on  an 
>TookA."  '*^®'''*8>*il'i^8,6d.  in  the  pound."*  When 
101.  '^  '*  recollected  that  the  Funds,  which 

had  been  96  in  1826,  were  down  at  76 
in  December,  1826,  and  all  other  securities  in  a 
still  greater  proportion,  and  mercantile  stock, 
on  an  average,  reduced  to  a  half  of  its  former 
value,  this  indicates  at  once  the  stability  of  the 
banks  in  general,  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
the  losses  which  the  catastrophe  occasioned  to 
the  country.     On  the  public  funds  alone  the 

*  "  1.  That  the  unprecedented  embarrassments  and  dif- 
fieulties  under  which  the  circulation  of  the  country  at  pre- 
sent labors  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  general  panie, 
for  which  there  are  no  reasonable  grounds:  That  this 
meeting  has  the  Aillest  confidence  in  the  means  and  sub- 
stance of  the  banking  establishments  of  the  capital  and 
the  country ;  and  they  belieye  that  the  acting  generally 
upon  that  confidence  would  relieve  all  those  symptoms  of 
distress  which  now  show  themselves  in  a  shape  so  alarm- 
inic  to  the  timid,  and  so  fatal  to  tboHe  who  are  forced  to 
sacrifice  their  property  to  meet  sudden  demands  upon 
them,  which  it  is  no  imputation  upon  their  judgment  and 
prudence  not  to  have  expected. 

**2.  That  it  having  been  stated  to  this  meeting,  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  occupied  with  a 
remedy  for  a  state  of  things  so  extraordinary,  this  meet- 
ing will  refi^n  flrom  any  interference  with  the  measures 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  who,  they  are  satisfied,  will 
do  their  duty  toward  the  pubilc^'^TooEB,  U.  108. 


loss  was  from  20  to  80  per  cent,  to  those  who 
were  compelled  to  realize ;  and  on  property  of 
all  kinds  it  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  loss 
was  above  £100,000,000.  It  is  evident  that  the 
country  bankers,  with  very  few  exceptions^  were 
perfectly  solvent  when  the  crash  began.  It  was 
Drought  about  solely  by  one  cause — ^the  drain 
of  specie ;  the  want  of  one  species  of  property, 
but  which,  under  our  monetary  laws,  like  air 
to  the  individual,  is  indispensable  to  national 
life.  And  it  might  have  been  entirely  avoided 
had  the  monetary  laws  permitted  the  issuing  of 
another  species  of  property,  to  sustain  the  cur- 
rency when  the  one  on  which  all  depended  was 
withdrawn ;  and  had  the  issue  of  £8,000,006  of 
notes  by  the  Bank,  with  no  gold  to  pay  them, 
which  arrested  the  panic  when  at  its  heisht^ 
been  permitted  by  the  law  at  an  earlier  peno^ 
so  as  to  prevent  it. 

Uninteresting  to  those  who  read  history  mere- 
ly for  stirring  incidents  or  ronumtic         ^ 
events,  the  annals  of  Great  Britain  Conclasiona 
from  1819  to  1826  are  fraught  with  to  be  drawn 
the  most  important  lessons  to  the  re-  S^^Sj*!, 
fleeting,  on  which  the  attention  of  ^  ^' 

statesmen  in  future  times  should  constantly  be 
fixed.  They  demonstrate  at  once  the  all-im- 
portance of  the  currency  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  country,  and  illustrate  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  double  eet  of  dangers  to  which  a 
monetary  83^stem,  based  entirely  upon  the  re- 
tention of  the  precious  metals,  is  exposed.  From 
the  first  introduction  of  the  metaflie  system  in 
1819  to  the  extension  in  1822,  the  history  of 
the  country  is  nothing  but  the  narrative  of  the 
di'eadful  effects  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  to  the  extent  of  above  a  third  of 
its  former  amount,  and  the  social  distress  and 
political  agitation  consequent  on  the  fall  ia  the 
price  of  every  article  of  commerce  to  little  more 
than  the  half  of  its  former  level.  Its  annals, 
from  the  extension  of  the  currency  in  July,  1822, 
to  the  dreadful  crash  of  December,  1826,  illus- 
trate the  opposite  set  of  dangers  with  which  the 
same  system  is  fraught  when  the  precious  metals 
flow  in  in  abundance,  from  the  imdue  encour- 
agement given  to  speculation  of  every  kind  by 
the  general  rise  of  prices  for  a  brief  period.  To 
make  paper  plentiful  when  gold  is  plentiful,  and 
paptr  scarce  when  gold  is  scarce,  is  not  only 
a  aangerons  system  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  but  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
of  what  should  be  established.  It  alternately 
aggravates  the  dangers  arising  from  over-spec- 
ulation, and  induces  the  distress  consequent  on 
over-contraction.  The  true  system  would  be 
the  very  reverse,  and  it  would  prevent  the 
whole  evils  which  the  preceding  pages  have  un- 
folded. It  would  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
making  paper  a  supplement  to  the  metallic  cur- 
rency, and  a  substitute  for  it  when  required,  not 
a  representative  of  it;  and,  plentifully  issued 
when  the  specie  is  withdrawn,  it  should  be  con- 
tracted when  it  returns.  Thus  over-speculation 
at  one  time,  and  monetary  distress  at  another, 
would  be  alike  avoided ;  and  an  equal  circula- 
tion would  maintain  the  health  of  the  social 
system,  as  it  ooquestioiuibly  does  of  animal  lifSb 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

IRELAND   rBOM   1632  TO  THE  liOX£TABT   GRKIft  OV   DBCEMRVB,    1625. 


WniLB  Great  Britain,  in  these  alternate  pha- 
,  ees  of  feverish  prosperity  and  last- 

Mr.  o'Con-     ^"g  denreseion,  was  undergoing  the 
neli'saccoant  usual  fate  of  a  commercial  country 
of  the  Iriato     Jq  which  the  currency  is  made  to 
Pc**"o  ^'      rig^  Q,.  fnH  Yf\i\i  i]xQ  iuflux  or  disap- 
pearance of  the  precious  metals,  there  existed, 
within  a  few  houra'  sail  of  its  shores,  an  island, 
of  which  the  following  account  was,  at  the 
same  time,  given  by  no  common  roan,  and  no 
inexperienced  observer:    "The  state  of   the 
lower  orders  in  Ireland,"  said  Mr.  O'Connell, 
*'  is  such,  that  it  is  astonishing  to  me  how  they 
preserve  health,  and,  above  all,  how  they  re- 
tain cheerfulness,  under  the  total  privation  of 
any  thine  like  comfort,  and  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  tilings  that  the  inferior  animals  would 
scarcely  endure,  and  which  they  do  not  en- 
dure in  this  country.     Their  houses  are  not 
even  called  houses,  and  they  ought  not  to  be ; 
they  are  called  cabins:  they  are  built  of  mud, 
ana  covered  partly  with  thatch,  and  partly 
with  a  surface  which  they  call  scraws,  but 
which  is  utterly  insufficient  to  keep  out  Uie  rain. 
In  these  abodes  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
called  furniture ;  it  is  a  luxury  to  have  a  box  to 
put  any  thing  into ;  it  is  a  luxury  to  have  what 
they  call  n  dresser  for  laying  a  plate  upon :  they 
generally  have  little  beyond  a  cast-metal  pot,  a 
milk  tub,  which  they  call  a  kccler,  over  which 
they  put  a  wicker  bosket,  in  order  to  throw  the 
potatoes,  water  and  all,  into  the  basket,  that 
the  water  should  run  into  this  keeler.    The  en- 
tire family  sleep  in  the  same  apartment — ^they 
call  it  a  room ;  there  is  some  division  between 
it  and  the  part  where  the  fire  is.     They  have 
seldom  any  bedsteads;  and  as  to  covering  for 
their  beds,  they  have  nothing  but  straw,  and 
very  few  blankets  in  the  mountain  districts. 
In  general,  they  sleep  in  their  clothes ;  there  is 
not  one  in  ten  who  has  a  blanket    Their  diet 
is  equally  wretched.    It  consists,  except  on  the 
sea-coast,  of  potatoes  and  water  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  of  potatoes  and 
aour  milK  during  the  remainder:  tney  use  some 
salt  with  their  potatoes,  when  they  have  no- 
thing but  water.    On  the  sea-coast  they  get  fish ; 
the  children  repair  to  the  shore,  and  the  women 
and  they  get  various  kinds  of  fish.     The  ordi- 
nary rate  of  wages  is  fourpence  a  day ;  and 
during  the  distress  of  1822,  the  peasantry  were 
glad  to  work  for  twopence  a  day.     Yet,  even 
at  this  low  rate  of  wages,  there  is  no  possibili- 
ty of  finding  constant  employment  for  the 
population.     The  consequence  is,  that  every 
man  cultivates  potatoes,  which  is  the  food  of 
his  own  family,  and  thus  land  becomes  ab»o- 
lutely  ncec8tary  for  every  Irish   peasant     He 
iM    n'p       cultivates  that  food,  and  he  makes 
nS^a  Ev  °"   ^^^^  '*fi'^*»  *"  general,  by  feeding  the 
dence,Lorda'  pig,  as  well  as  his  own  family,  upon 
Report  on      tlie  same  food,  and,  if  it  be  not  wrong 
Jj^*2J**'^PP-  to  call  it  so,  at  the  same  table,  upon 

'  *  the  same  spot'     By  that  pig  he 


makes  his  rent,  besides  any  chance  that  he  gets 
of  daily  labor." 

The  greater  part  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  at 
this  period,  obtained  their  subsist-  » 

ence  by  begging ;  and  to  such  an  statistics  of 
extent  was  this  carried,  that  the  av-  the  condition 
erage  expenditure  of  each  family  on  of '1^^  lri»li 
the  begging  poor  was  estimated,  by  ^^*°^ 
competent  observers,  at  a  penny  a  day,  which, 
for  a  million  of  families,  would  amount  to 
£1,600,000  a  year.    Independent  of  an  indefin- 
ite sum  levied  every  j'ear  by  emigrant  poor 
from  Ireland  upon  Great  Britain,  there  was 
raised,  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  at  homo, 
though  there  were  no  poor-rates,  on  residents 
alone,  £2,250,000,  being  half  the  public  rev- 
enue, double  the  tithes,  a  fourth  of  the  land- 
rent    The  poor-rate  of  England,  at  its  highest 
amount  of  £7,600,000,  was  only  an  eightn  of 
the  public  revenue,  a  seventh  of  the  land-rent 
assessed  to  it,  and  a  half  of  the  whole  tithes  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  the  lay  impropria- 
tors.   This  extraordinary  and  anomalous  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  poor  is  readily  accounted  for 
when  their  social  situation  at  this  time  is  taken 
into  consideration.    *'  There  is  no  means  of  em- 
ployment," said  Mr.  Kimmo,  in  1823,  **  for  an 
Irisn  peasant,  nor  any  certainty  that  he  has  the 
means  of  existence  xor  a  single  year,  but  by 
getting  possession  of  a  portion  of  land,  on  whicn 
he  can  plant  potatoes.     In  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  population,  which  is  not  checked 
by  the  misery  which  prevails,  the  competition 
for  land  has  attained  to  something  like  the  com- 
petion  for  provisions  in  a  besieged  town,  or  in 
a  ship  that  is  out  at  sea;  and  as  there  is  no 
check  to  the  demands  by  those  who  may  possess 
the  land,  it  has  risen  to  a  height  far  above  its 
real  value,  or  beyond  what  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
tract from  it  under  the  management  of  the  un- 
fortunate peasants  by  whom  it  is  cultivated. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  land  is  almost  always  let 
by  the  proprietor  to  a  large  tenant  or  middle^ 
man,  who  sub-lets  it  often  through  several  gra- 
dations of  sub-tenants  to  the  actual  cultivator, 
and  each  of  these  may  distrain  the  crop  and 
stocking  for  any  arrears  of  the  extravagant 
rept  charged  on  him-a  privilege  ,  ^^  j^.^. 
which,  by  making  the  peasants  gen-  mo's  Evi- 
erally  liable  for  others'  debts,  ren-  dencc,I^rd«» 
dcrsthe  growth  of  agricultural  capi-  f^^*'^*  *^' 
tal  wholly  impossible."* 

Under  this  system  there  existed  no  practical 
check  on  .the  power  of  the  landlord.         ^ 
"Whenever  he  pleased,  or  was  him-  Ruinous cf- 
self  pressed,  he  could  extract  the  fectsofthe 
last  shilling  out  of  the  unhappy  cul-  f^^^^^^^  *^ 
tivators  beyond  what  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  rude  culture  of  the  land.    Thus 
the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  could  never  at  this 
period  acquire  any  thing  like  property;  tliey 
were*  always  in  a  state  of  beggary;  and  the 
landlord,  or  the  middleman,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal  person  in  those  coses,  on  tho  least  reverse 
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of  prices,  which  disabled  the  actnal  caltivator 
from  paying  vliat  he  lind  preTloualy  proniiaed, 
had  it  in  hia  power  to  seue,  and  actually  did 
■oize,  hia  cow,  hia  bed,  his  potatoes,  and  every 
thing  !ie  hod  m  the  voi'ld.  Any  coDsiderabCe 
fall  of  prices  tras  thus  the  signal  of  utter  ruin 
to  the  great  body  of  Irisli  ciiltivatora,  and  thus 
— as  the  coontry  was  entirely  agricultural — of 
the  nbole  people.  "  1  have  known,''  said  Mr. 
Kimmo.  "a  cow  sold  for  n  few  shilling;  no. 
body  would  buy.  and  the  driver  bought  It  him- 
self. In  the  town  of  Kiikee,  in  the  county  of 
CIsre,  when  I  was  passing  throu);h  it  ia  the 
time  of  the  dJEtress  m  tlie  yenr  1S22,  the  peo- 
ple 7cre  ia  a  eroun  on  the  side  of  the  pound, 
receiving  meBiin  the  wn.y  of  charity;  aai  at 
J,  „.  the  same  time  the  pound  wns  full 
BoiE™"  of  cattle.  Of  course,  the  milt  of 
dunce,  Lonl>'  these  cattle  would  havo  been  worth 
R(i»n,  I3S,  something  it  it  could  have  been  ob- 
tainedi  but  no  one  could  buy  ii"' 
What  aggravated  to  n  most  distressing  de- 
.  gree  the  general  misery,  and  ren- 

IinnicnnBDd  dered  almost  nugatory  all  attempts 
redundsni  far  it«  relief,  was  the  prodigious  and 
populBiianlD  daily  [noreaeinir  populfttion  which 
Ui»«,uauj,  „^Jp^^d  „,^  ^^„try.  By  the 
census  of  1821,  the  inhabiUnts  were  6,801,827  ; 
and  BO  rapid  was  tlie  rate  of  this  increase,  that 
In  ]S4I  this  number  had  increased  to 
^^[^'■j"  8.199,697,'  althoBgh  emigration  had, 
'  '  in  the  interim,  drained  off  a  consid- 
erable number,  and  at  least  half  a  million  had 
in  that  interval  settled  in  Qrcat  Britain,  where 
their  daily  increasing  numbers  had  come  seri- 
ously to  affect  the  cmploymeut  of  the  people, 
and  was  a  great  cause  of  the  general  distress. 
Artificial  wants  and  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  the  great  restraints  on  the  principle  of  in- 
crease in  well-regulated  societies,  hod  no  in- 
fluence on  the  Irish  peasantry,  who  were  almost 
always  married  before  they  were  eighteen,  and 
often  grandfathers  at  thirty-four.  This  rapid 
growth  of  popuhition  operated  in  a  pernicious 
manner  on  the  condition  of  the  people  in  two 
ways.  Id  the  first  place,  it  lowered,  by  exces- 
uve  competition,  the  wages  qt  labor,  which 
were  every  where  brought  down  to  the  low- 
est poiot  consistent  with  physical  existence.  In 
the  next  place,  it  proportionally  raised,  by  the 
■ame  competition,  the  rent  of  land.  When  a 
farmer,  who  hod  a  few  acres,  had  his  children 
to  portion  out  in  the  world,  having  never  any 
money,  what  he  invariably  did  was,  to  portion 
out  his  little  piece  of  land  among  them.  Thus 
every  marriage  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
splitting  of  farms,  and  a  multiplication  of  indi- 
gent cultivators;  and  as  their  number  soon  be- 
came excessive,  and  the  pofisessioii  of  land  was 
the  solemeans  of  Hubsistence,  the  competition  for 
these  became  so  great  as  to  raise  the  rents  to  an 
JMr  Biut  eitravagantheight,ortcnforbeyond 
bom-s  E»l-  *'"'*  the  land  could  by  possibility 
denes,  Lords'  pay.  The  pensaiit  did  not  care  what 
^^S-  '"■  Be  d'ii,  provided  he  got  hold  of  the 
tarn's  fr*^""  land  ;  and  the  landlords,  charmed 
land,  K,  M ;  with  the  prospect  of  six  or  seven 
Yonni's         guineasan  acrefor  potato  land  which 

taSy  M  Iw  ■  '"»  not  1^0"''  tl"^'  »'"'*  ""'"  «3"** 
WikeHcld-a'  to theinevitableresultof such astate 
IreJsnd,  U.      of  things  upon  the  habits  and  social 

""'  coaditton  of  the  people' 


To  assuage  the  miserv  of  the  coaotiy,  Uie 

beneficence  of  England  bad  Sowed 
n  migbty  streams,  both  from  the  MunlDunl 
lublic  treasury  and  from  private  Knots  of  tbs 
sources,  but  without  producing  any  f  "»"■''  •" 
sensible  effect  in  iU  prevention.  In-  '"^''■ 
dependent  of  (he  munificent  subscriptioa  of 
;£390,000  already  mentioned,'  which 
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mense.  In  Dublin  alone,  the  granU  ot  the 
itish  Government  in  the  year  1B1B  amounted 
£171,000.'  Tlio  police  of  the  country,  an 
ndmirable  force,  of  the  greatest  use  in  preserv- 
ing tranquillity,  were  supported  almost  entire- 
ly at  the  eipense  of  Great  Britain  ;  no  less  than 
£330.000  a  year  for  their  maintenance  was  paid 
by  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  England,  and  only 
£-29,000  by  the  counties  and  towns  ot  Ireland. 
Scotland  never  got  one  Earthing  for  thb  pur- 
pose; its  whole  police  is  assessed  on  its  owd 
inhabltanta  Add  to  this  that  Ireland  never, 
before  18S2,  paid  any  property  or  income  tax; 
and  that  the  assessed  taxes,  such  as  they  were, 
were  repealed  in  1823,  and  have  never  since 
been  reimposed.  Ireland,  prior  to  1«38,  never 
paid  poor-rates,  in  consequence  ot  which  il« 

Soor  swarmed  over,  and  were  thrown  as  a  bnr- 
en  on  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Above 
a  million  of  these  unwelcome  visitoia  settled  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  more  thou  one  parlia- 
mentary committee  have  reported,  that  but  for 
them  there  would  never  have  been  any  serious 
distress  among  the  laboring  poor  of  Great  Brit- 
While  these  unequivocal  lympttwos  of  pnblie 
suffering  were  prevailing   in   Ire-  g, 

land,  the  statistical  returns  of  ex-  Cnst  slnul- 
ports  and  importst  exhibited  a  very  tancous  in- 
great  and  most  gratilvinH  increase;  d^n^and"' 
and  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  when  pmlucilun* 
twitted  with  the  general  distress,  u  l^'lsnil- 
alwnya  able  to  meet  the  complaints  witli  a 
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formidable  array  of  fiffurea;  which  seemed  to 
indicate  the  very  hi^est  BtaLe  of  industrial 
prosperity.  The  exports  and  imports  of  the 
island  had  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century;  the  latter  had  now  come  to  exceed 
£8,000,000  sterling.  By  fiir  the  ^eater  part 
of  this  was  agricultural,  and  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  was  sent  to  Great  Britain.  This  great 
increase  in  the  ascertained  productions  of  in- 
dustry, when  co-existing  with  an  equally  estab- 
lishea  spread  of  misery  and  wretcnedness,  is  a 
rare  combination ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible, and  several  examples  of  it  have  oc- 
curred in  later  times.  The  returns  of  exports 
and  imports  exhibit  a  fair  measure  of  a  consid- 
erabht  part  of  the  production  and  consumption 
of  the  country;  but  they  tell  nothing  of  the 
proportum  in  which  they  are  divided  among 
the  inhabitants.  When  it  is  very  unequal,  a 
great  increase  of  productive  labor  may  take 
place,  and  some  classes  may  be  enriched,  and 
add  to  their  consumption  of  foreign  luxuries, 
while  Uie  bulk  of  the  people  are  daily  sinking 
deeper  into  the  abyss  of  wretchednesa 
Many  causesi  doubtless,  have  conspired  to 
produce  these  results,  but  the  pnn- 

CausefJoftha  £|P*l  ^PP?*'^  ^  be  the  following: 
wretched  -  The  first  place  must,  without  doubt, 
situation  of  l>e  assigned  to  the  character  of  the 
Irdaod.  great  bulk  of  the  population.  Brave, 

ardent,  and  generous^  highly  gifted  in  genius, 
and  with  many  estimable  and  amiable  qualities 
in  private  life,  theOeltio  populations  have  none 
of  the  dispositions  which  qualify  them  either 
for  attaining  temporal  superiority  in  life»  or  for 
constructing,  witnout  external  direction,  the 
fabric  of  general  social  happiness.  Ony,  vola- 
tile, and  inconsiderate,  the  Irish  enjoy  the  pres- 
ent without  a  thought  of  the  future,  and  are  in- 
capable of  the  foresight  or  self-control  which 
are  essential  to  success  in  this  world.  Above 
all,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of 
self-direction  and  self-government,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  entire  structure  of  a  free  con- 
stitution. Thence  it  is  that»  the  greater  the 
privileges  which  have  been  conceded  to  them, 
the  more  wretched  has  their  condition  become ; 
until  at  length,  when  their  political  rights  had 
been  in  all  respects  put  on  a  level  with  those 
of  the  English,  their  destitution  became  so  ex- 
cessive that  two  millions  of  human  beings  dis- 
appeared in  eight  yeai's,  and  the  annual  emi- 
gration came  to  exceed  two  hundred  thousand 
a  year.  In  the  next  place,  a  prominent  place 
must  be  assigned  to  the  circumstance  oi  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  and  tlio 
atrocious  system  of  confiscation  which,  in  con- 
formity with  the  feudal  usages,  the  victors  in- 
troduced on  occasion  of  every  rebellion  against 
their  authority.  Without  doubt  this  conquest 
itself  is  to  be  traced  to  the  instability  of  the 
lii:*h  character;  for  why  did  they  not  Keep  out 
the  Kuglish  invaders,*  as  the  Scotch,  with  half 


*  Scotland  possesses  in  roand  numbers  5,000,000  ara- 
ble acres  and  12,000,000  of  mountain  wastes;  Ireland, 
12,000,000  of  arable  acres  and  5,000,000  of  mouniaia 
wastes  *.  the  former  coumry.  in  1895,  had  2,300,000  souls, 
the  latter  above  7,000.000.  Yet  was  Ireland  conquered  by 
Henry  11.  with  1000  men-at-arms  and  2000  archers ;  while 
Scotland,  though  in  the  same  island  as  England,  and  so 
accessible  by  a  land  force,  without  the  intervention  of 
that  mii^hty  barrier  the  sea,  hurled  80,000  English  sol- 
liicrs  With  disgrace  out  of  the  reoltn. 


their  number  and  not  a  quarter  of  their  mate" 
rial  resources,  effectually  did?  But  admitting 
this,  as  every  candid  mind  must  do,  there  caa 
be  no  doubt  that  the  conquest  of  the  country^ 
and  consequent  confiscation  of  the  estates,  has 
been  an  evil  of  the  ve^  first  magnitude  to  Ire- 
land. Thence  have  fifowed  the  bestowing  of 
the  forfeited  estates  on  English  nobles  and  com- 
panies, the  middlemen  who  were  to  collect  their 
rents  and  remit  them  to  this  counti^,  and  the 
fatal  imposition  of  a  host  of  persons  between 
the  owner  of  the  soil  and  the  actual  cultivators, 
all  of  whom  lived  on  their  labor,  and  wrung 
the  last  shilling  out  of  their  earnings. 

The  third  canse  which  has  aggravated  th« 
miseries  of  Ireland,  and  hitherto  g 

rendered  abortive  all  attempts  to  EflTectsof  the 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  in-  Roman  Caih- 
habitants.  is  the  unfortunate  cir-  ^'^^  '*"«*®"- 
cumstance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  be- 
ing that  of  the  majority  of  the  working  classes^ 
while  the  Protestant  was  that  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  forfeited 
estates  had  been  bestowed.  It  is  an  unhappy 
state  of  things  in  any  country  when  the  landed 
proprietors  profess  a  different  faith  from  their 
tenantry,  when  the  weekly  bond  of  union  aris- 
ing from  meeting  in  the  same  place  of  worship 
and  joining  in  Uie  same  prayers  is  awanting, 
and  when  that  which  should  ever  be  tlie  bond 
of  peace  becomes  tha  source  of  bitterness.  It 
became  doubly  so  when  the  land-owners  were 
the  persons  who  had  dispossessed  seven-eighths 
of  the  original  proprietors,  and  the  heirs  of  the 
attainted  persons  were  working  as  day -laborers 
on  the  estates  of  their  fathers.  But  in  addition 
to  all  this  there  was  a  circumstance  of  pecul- 
iarly injurious  tendency,  that  in  Ireland  the 
tithes  belonged  to  one  set  of  clergy  and  the 

Peasantry  adhered  to  another.  The  cultivators 
ecame  exposed  to  a  double  set  of  exactions: 
they  were  compelled  to  uphold  two  separate 
ecclesiastical  establishments^  one  of  which  en- 
forced its  rights  by  the  arm  of  the  temporal 
law,  and  the  other  by  the  still  more  formidable 
engine  of  spiritual  power.  And  the  clergy  of 
the  latter,  having  no  source  of  income  but  what 
they  could  derive  from  the  free  gifts  of  their 

f>arishioners,  which  were  chiefly  composed  of 
arge  fees  on  occasion  of  marriages,  births,  and 
burials,  came  in  this  way  to  have  a  decided 
interest  in  the  augmentation  of  population,  and 
were  led  to  exert  their  great  influence  to  fur- 
ther rather  than  restrain  the  tendency  to  in- 
crease among  their  flocks. 

This  tendency  to  increase,  so  strongly  fostered 
am<ftig  the  peasantry,  from  interest-         g 
ed  motives,  by  the  spiritual  militia,  splitting  of 
was  equally  promoted  by  their  tern-  farms  for 
poral  landlords.     The  Act  of  1793,  Po»»t»cal 
which  extended  the  right  of  voting  P"^**"®** 
for  members  of  Parliament  to  forty-shilling  free- 
holders in  Ireland  as  in  England,  was  attended 
in  the  former  country  with  the  most  disastrous 
results,  and  was  anotner  of  the  innumerable  in- 
stances of  the  extreme  danger  of  transplanting 
institutions  from  one  country  to  another  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  are  not  exactly 
parallel     The  Irish  landlords,  sharing  for  the 
most  part  to  the  ver}"^  full  in  the  indolent  and 
insotunant  character  of  the  Celts,  had  no  re- 
source for  the  establishment  of  their  sons  in  life 
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but  in  Government  employmentv  and  experi- 
ence soon  taught  them  that  for  the  acquisition 
of  this  nothing  was  to  be  relied  on  but  political 
influence.     To  secure  this,  they  favored  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  the  maltiplication  of  life- 
rent possessions,  which  constituted  fi*eeholds, 
and  tne  division  of  farms,  to  which  the  peas- 
antry, from  their  general  want  of  capital,  were 
already  so  much  inclined.    Thus  every  thing 
conspired  to  augment  the  tendency  to  increase, 
to  wiiich,  from  the  absence  of  artificial  wants, 
the  people  were  already  so  prone ;  for  the  priests 
encouraged  it  from  a  desire  to  multiply  mar- 
rifles  lucrative  to  tliem,  and  the  landlords  to 
secure  influence  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin  for 
needy  and  idle  sons.    To  such  a  length  did 
these  causes  operate,  that^  by  a  parliamentary 
survey,  taken  m  1846,  it  appeared  there  were 
no  less  than  1-,016,388  separate  landed  posses- 
aions  in  Ireland,  of  which  one*half  were  be- 
i  Pari.  Pa-  low  the  value  of  £4,- held  by  nearly 
pern,  April  an  equal  mimber  of  squalid  and  dcs- 
7, 1850.       titute  cultivators.*  * 

In  these  peculiar  and  extraordinary  ciroum- 
10,  stances^  the  introduction  oi  the  Po- 
PerniciooB  tato,  which  has  in  general  proved  so 
^Jfecte  of  great  a  blessing  to  the  working  class- 
t  pouio.  ^  became  the  greatest  cune,  for  it 
famished  subsistence  for  a  vast  increase  of  des- 
titute oultivatorsy  while  it  led  them  to  trust 
entirely  for  that  subsistence  to  the  most  preca- 
rious of  all  crops.  Three  times  the  number  of 
persons  can  be  fed  on  an  acre  of  potatoes,  who 
can  be  maintained  on  an.  acre  of^wheat  in  or^ 
dinary  seasons,  bnt^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
potato  crop  is  liable  to  occasional  failui'e,  or 
rather  total  ruin,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any 
cereal  crop.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  peculiar^ 
ity  of  this  valuable  root,  which  has  now  come 
to  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
working-classes  in  all  countries,  and  in  Ireland 
composed  the  whole,  was  attended,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  island,  with  most  peril  to 
the  community;  for  the  first  aifei*ded  almost 
boundless  room  for  multiplication  to  a  squalid 
peasantry,  who  were  content  to  live  on  pota- 
toes alone ;  while  the  last  exposed  them  to  the 
risk  of  famine,  whenever  any  of  the  periodical 
seasons  of  failure  of  that  crop  came  round.  This 
was  what  happened  with  the  potato  crop  of 
1822,  and  occasioned  the  dreadful  distress  of 
that  year,  which  was  relieved  only  by  the 
magnificent  exertion  of  British  charity;  and 
the  same  disaster  recurred  on  a  still  greater 
scale,  and  with  circumstances  of  unexampled 
horror,  in  the  famine  of  1846.  Potatoes  form 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  the  staple  of  their  consumption  is  of 
other  things ;  when  they  become  their  sole,  or 
even  chief  subsistence,  it  may  with  safety  be 
concluded  that  the  social  system  is  in  a  dis- 
eased state,  and  that  unbounded  calamities  are 
at  hand. 


'  *  Them  Httle  freeholds  were  thns  composed  In  1846, 
before  the  fkniine : 

Under  £4 500,887 

From  £iln  £b 79,614 

From  X5  to  £0 63,113 

From  jC6  lo  i:7 41,113 

Above  jCB.  . .  .^ 832.111 

1,U16,338 
•^Parliamentary  Papery  April  7,  1850. 


Last^  though  not  leasts  in  the  catalogue  of 
Irish  grievances  at  this  period,  must  n. 
be  placed  the  entire  absence  of  any  Want  of 
legal  provision  for  the  poor.  Tlie  P«>'-^»''«. 
island  at  this  period  was  overrun  by  above  two 
millions  of  beprgara,  being  neariy  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  population;  and  yet  there  was  no  pro- 
vision either  for  their  succor  in  sickness  or  old 
age,  or  their  employment  in  health,  or  their 
emigration  from  the  country.  Their  only  re- 
source was  to  get  possession  of  bits  of  land,  of 
two  or  three  acres  each,  which  they  plnnted 
with  potatoes,  and  in  the  interval  betwc«n  the 
planting  and  raisine  of  that  crop  they  were  in 
total  idleness^  or  picked  up  for  a  few  w^eeks  a 
precarious  employment  by  working  on  tHe  pub- 
lic roads,  or  migrating  for  a  season  to  k^ap  the 
harvests  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  tru4:>,  a  con- 
siderable sum,  amounting  to  above  £600,000  a 
J^ear,  was  levied  by  the  grand  iuri«s,  under 
egal  authority,  for  county  rates ;  but  that  sum 
was  chiefly  expended  on  roads  a)id  bridges, 
which  were  the  only  things  in  the  country 
which  were  in  general  in  an  admirable  state^ 
and  the  work  on  which,  of  coui-se,  could  only 
be  done  by  the  able-bodied.  To  the  old,  the 
infirm,  the  sick,  the  orphanS)  the  desolate  chil- 
dren, these  afforded  no  sort  of  relief  Tfiey  fell 
as  a  'burden  almost  entirely  on  the  peasantry, 
whose  pittance  was,  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
always  open  to  them,  and  the  sums  levied  an- 
nually by  the  poor  en  tfie  poor  was  computed, 
as  alreaay  stated,  at  £1,500,000  a  year.  The 
effect  of  tnts  state  of  things,  prejudicial  in  every 
way,  was  in  an  especial  manner  so  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  population.  By  keeping  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  tne  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  constant 
destitution,  the  sight  of  poverty  in  its  most  ex- 
treme form  was  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people;  and  then,  like  death  to  soldiers  in 
a  bloody  campaign,  it  lost  all  its  terrors,  and 
the  principle  of  increase  became  unlimited  in 
its  operationa  Exporienoe  has  abundantly 
proved  that  of  all  epidemic  disorders  there  is 
none  so  contagious  o*  the  reeklestness  produced 
by  extreme  poverty,  and  that  no  remedy  can  b& 
relied  on  for  its  prevention  but  the  removal  of 
the  destitute  into  situations  where  their  imme- 
diate necessities  aro  supplied,  and  the  demor- 
alizing effect  of  their  example  is  token  away. 
As  a  great  duty  of  the  affluent  is  to  relieve  the 
indigent^  so  this  duty  can  never  be  neglected 
without  its  punishment  speedily  falling  on  the 
heads  of  the  parties  in  fault;  and  never  did 
this  retribution  descend  more  swiftly  and  heav- 
ily than  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  land-holders. 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  efi'ect  of 
this  flood  of  extreme  poverty,  which  13. 
overspread  the  land,  appeared  in  a  Absentee 
form  which  aggravated  in  a  most  Proprietors, 
serious  degree  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
Unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  a  mass  of  pov- 
erty, which  tliey  could  neither  relieve  nor  pre- 
vent, a  larce  portion  of  the  landed  proprietors 
— ^nearly  the  whole  who  could  afford  to  do  so 
— ^left  tne  country,  spent  their  incomes  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  or  Italy,  tost  in  consequence  all  in- 
terest in  their  estates,  and  were  known  to  their 
tenantry  only  by  the  periodical  and  unwelcome 
visits  of  their  bailiffs  to  collect  the  rents.  Thence 
arose  an  entire  estrangement  between  tlie  peas- 
antry and  their  natural  protectors,  and  a  coa^o- 
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leiS  state  of  hostility  between  the  landlords  and 
the  cultivators  of  their  lands.  The  former,  eager 
to  close  such  a  state  of  things,  and  to  introduce 
a  better  mode  of  culture  and  a  more  substantial 
body  of  tenantry  on  their  estates,  endeavored 
in  many  instances  to  bring  over  Scotch  or  £n- 
fflish  farmers^  possessed  of  some  capital,  to  take 
uieir  farms ;  but  this  attempt  had  for  lone  very 
little  success.    The  peasantry  considered  it  as 
a  prelude  to  ejecting  them  from  their  posses- 
sions, and  throwing  them  to  starve  upon  the 
highway.    It  was  a  struggle  of  life  or  death  to 
them,  and,  animated  alike  by  hatred  at  the 
Saxon  and  terror  at  being  dispossessed,  they 
engaged  generally  in  secret  societies,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  murder  every  new-comer, 
niid  every  landlord  or  factor  who  was  instru- 
mental in  introducing  them. 
Thence  the  association  of  Ribbonmen,  who 
]3.        were  bound  together  by  the  most 
Ribbonmen  teiTible  oaths  to  work  out  this  nefa- 
atid  TOcrei    pious  system,  and  wlio  furnished  the 
********      assassins,  who  were  at  all  times  ready 
for  a  trifling  sum  to  execute  the  mandates  of 
the  lodges  in  fire-raising  or  murder.     This  is 
the  real  secret  of  the  long  continuance  and 
general  prevalence  of  agrarian  outrages  in  Ire- 
land, and  explains  the  fact,  so  different  from 
what  is  experienced  elsewhere,  that  the  coun- 
ties were  more  disturbed  than  the  towns,  and 
that  crime  was  nowhere  so  prevalent  as  in  the 
purely  agricultural  districts.     Philosophy  came 
to  the  aid  of  party  politics  in  the  consideration 
of  this  question,  and  the  extraordinary  doctrine 
was  broached,  and  seriously  maintained  by 
eminent  men,  and  in  celebrated  journals,  that 
the  absentee  proprietors  were  no  evil  to  Ire- 
land, because  the  demand  for  labor,  arising  from 
the  expenditure  of  the  landed  proprietors,  was 
as  great  if  the  money  were  spent  in  London  or 
Paris  as  on  their  own  estates — a  paradox  very 
convenient  for  those  who  wished  to  represent 
Catholic  emancipation  as  the  sovereign  remedy 
for  all  the  evils  of  the  country,  and  about  as 
true  as  if  it  were  to  be  maintained  that  an  ex- 
ccsrIvc  drought  or  famine  in  one  country  is  no 
evil  to  its  inhabitants,  because,  as  the  average 
moisture  that  falls  on  the  pi'oduce  which  "is 
raised  from  the  whole  earth  is  the   same,  or 
nearly  so,  in  one  year  as  another,  the  deficiency 
of  one  district  will  be  compensated  by  the  ex- 
cess of  another. 

Finding  themselves  in  a  small  minority  amidst 
14.  a  mass  of  hostile  and  almost  insurgent 
Orange  Roman  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  in 
Ixxiges.  self-defense,  organized  themselves  in  an 
opposite  association,  wnich,  under  the  name  of 
OnANQE  Ix^DGES,  had  in  like  manner  secret  signs, 
obeyed  unknown  authority,  and  too  often  en- 
gaged in  revengeful  and  bloody  deeds.  These 
two  opposite  associations  were  soon  involved 
in  fierce  and  irreconcilable  hostility  witli  each 
other;  and  as  nearly  the  whole  peasantry  of 
the  country  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  as- 
sociations, or  at  all  events  obeyed  the  mandates 
of  their  leaders,  the  entire  inhabitants  were,  in 
some  districts,  arrayed  under  opposite  banners, 
obeyed  opposite  commands,  ana  were  always 
rea^y  for  mutual  hostility.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
all  other  causes  of  discord,  the  land-holders  and 
peasantry  of  Ireland  became  arrayed  in  oppo- 
site and  nearly  equally  dangerous  secret  asso- 


ciations ;  for  the  chief  proprietors  were  office- 
beard's  in  the  Orange  loageSi  and  tJie  great 
bodv  of  the  Catholics  were  members  of  the 
Ribbon  lodges,  or  belonged  to  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, which  came  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  annals  of  that  unhappy  country. 

For  a  people  so  situated,  the  nrst  necessity, 
and  greatest  of  all  blessings,  would        15. 
have  been  a  strict  and  even  rigor-  Irregularity 
ous  administration  of  justice — such  JJJ**,*??"^ 
an  administration  as,  without  being  adminiMra-^ 
stained  with  unnecessary  severity,  tion  of  ja»- 
should  have  taken  away  the  chief  ^^^ 
temptation  to  crime,  by  removing  its  rewards^ 
or  rendering  cei*tain  its  punishment     Unfor- 
tunately, however,  in  this  matter,  the  British 
connection,  which  it  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed would  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
salutary  effects,  was,  from  the  opposite  charac- 
ter of  the  people  in  the  two  countries,  followed 
by  the  most  aisastrous.    The  Englisli,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  and  not  unnatural  custom, 
thought  they  could  not  do  any  thing  so  good 
for  Ireland  as  transplanting  wholesale  Uieir 
own  institutions  into  it;  and  the  popular  par- 
ty in  Ireland,  seeing  that  all  these  institutions 
tended  to  augment  the  influence  of  the  demo- 
cratic leaders,  warmly  supported  the  same  sys- 
tem.  Thus  they  both  concurred  in  doing  what, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  was  of  all 
things  the  most  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  tran- 
(juilllty  and  order,  and  the  lasting  interests  of 
its  inhabitants.     They  gave  grand  juries  to  a 
people  so  divided  that  no  proceeding  of  the 
higher  orders  was  ever  set  down  to  any  motive 
but  the  very  worst  one  by  the  lower;   they 
insisted  upon  unanimity  in  petty  juries,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  so  divided  by  passion  and 
opinion,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find 
twelve  men  of  opposite  creeds  in  it  who  could 
agree  on  any  subject;   they  enfranchised  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  and  introduced  )K>pu- 
lar  elections  among  a  peasantry  so  illiterate 
that  they  could  vote  only  at  the  dictation  of 
their  landlords  or  their  priests,  and  so  tumult- 
uous, when  excited,  that  no  votes  opposed  to 
their  predilections  could,  during  a  contested 
election,  be  given  in  safety,  but  by  voters  es- 
corted to  the  polling-place  by  dragoons,  and 
protected  there  by  military  and  police  with 
fixed  bayonets.    T^hence  a  constant  state  of  ex- 
citement in  the  public  mind,  a  disastrous  un- 
certainty in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
a  total  disbelief  on  the  part  of  the  ]>easantry  in 
the  equity  of  its  decisions.     Every  thing  came 
to  depend  on  the  criminal  courts,  or  at  least 
was  thought  to  depend  on  the  chance  or  official 
dexterity  which  had  given  a  majority  on  the 
grand  or  petty  jury  to  one  or  other  party ;  and 
the  courts  of  justice,  when  the  awful  scene  of 
a  trial  for  life  or  death  was  going  on,  were  sur^ 
rounded  by  an  agitated  crowd,  who  alternately 
followed  with  loud  lamentations  the  cars  which 
conveyed  persons  convicted,  whom   they  be- 
lieved to  be  innocent,  to  exile  or  the  scnfTold; 
or  escorted  with  loud  shouts  assassins  acquitted, 
whom  they  knew  to  be  guilty,  in  a  civic  ova- 
tion to  the  homes  which  they  had  stained  by 
their  crimes. 

As  a  natural  mode  of  defeating  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime  in  a  country  so  convulsed, 
and  cursed  rather  than  blessed  by  the  inati- 
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tutioDS  snitcd  to  a  different  race  or  state  of 
lg  society,  the  intimidation  of  juries 
Intimidation  and  witnesses  was  thoroughly  or- 
of  juries  and  ganized,  and  carried  to  such  a  height 
wiineaaea.  ^^^  jj^  cases  which  interested  the  peo- 
ple, rendered  a  conviction,  even  when  guilt 
was  certain,  always  uncertain,  often  impossi- 
ble. The  most  violent  threats  were  liberally 
applied  by  markings  on  doors,  anonymous  let- 
ters, or  otherwise,  to  any  one  concerned  in  the 
conviction  of  the  patriots  who  had  hazarded 
their  lives  in  the  canse  of  relieion  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  so  frequently  were  these  threats  car- 
ried into  execution  that  not  only  were  the 
nerves  of  the  jurymen  often  shaken,  and  ver- 
dicts contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence  return- 
ed, but  the  important  witnesses  were  so  endan- 
gered that  they  could  find  safety  only  within 
the  walls  of  a  jail ;  and  giving  evidence  on  a 
trial  was  more  certainly  the  prelude  to  removal, 
at  the  Government  expense,  to  a  distant  land, 
than  the  commission  of  tlie  greatest  and  most 
atrocious  crime.  Thence  an  amount  of  crime 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  an  impunity 
to  offenders  and  uncertamty  in  the  admmistrn- 
tion  of  justice,  which  strangely  contrasted  with 
the  comparatively  regular  and  steady  march 
of  crime,  and  its  small  amount  in  the  neigh- 
boring island.*  And  still  more  dreadful,  the 
impunity  for  crime  and  the  encoaragcment  to 
its  commission  did  not  cease  even  with  sen- 
tence of  death  and  execution,  for  an  applaud- 
ing multitude  attended  the  last  footsteps  of  the 
murderer,  and  a  fanatical  priest  promised  him 
eternal  rewards  for  his  self-sacrifice  in  what 
they  deemed  his  country's  cause. 
To  a  country  laboring  under  so  many  and 
17  such  various  causes  of  evil,  no  one 

Catholic  eman-  remedy,  how  powerful  soever, 
cipation  the  on-  could  prove  effectual ;  and  it  was 

glish  Liberals  a  length  of  time,  that  the  great- 
and  Irish  inal-  est  combination  of  them  could  be 
eontenis.  expected  to  produce  any  sensible 

effect  As  the  source  of  them  was  mainly  to 
be  found  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  so  it  was 
only  in  a  change  of  those  habits — of  necessity 
the  work  of  time — that  the  spring  of  improve- 
ment was  to  be  found.  Nothing  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  effective  but  such  causes  as  should 
relieve  the  mass  of  wretchedness  which  over- 
spread the  country,  elevate  the  wages  of  labor, 
lessen  the  competition  for  land,  and  furnish  the 

*  Committed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
PBOM  1822  to  1834. 


Yean. 

EoKlMid. 

Scotland. 

Inland. 

1823 

12,241 

ICOl 

15,251 

1023 

]2,£C3 

1733 

14,632 

1C24 

13,608 

1802 

15,258 

1C25 

14,437 

ItTO 

16,318 

1C26 

10,164 

1999 

18,031 

ic:7 

17,924 

2116 

14,683 

ic:3 

16,564 

2024 

15,271 

UCD 

18,675 

2063 

15,704 

1L30 

18,107 

2329 

15,234 

ie:i 

10,647 

2431 

16,193 

lt32 

20,629 

2431 

16,056 

1CC3 

20,072 

2564 

17,610 

1634 

22,451 

2711 

81,381 

— PonTER's  Progrcas  of  the  Nation,  058,  667.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  aboat  7,500,000 ;  of 
Scotland,  3,500,000 ;  and  of  England,  13,000,000— num- 
bers which  strangely  contrast  with  tho  opposite  propor- 
tions of  crime 


means  of  emigration  to  such  as  could  not  obtain 
a  share  of  it.  An  expanded  currency,  which 
should  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
tho  sole  staple  of  the  people;  a  prudent  but 
yet  lil)eral  poor-law,  wiiich  should  compel  the 
Irish  land-Owners  and  their  mortgagees,  enjoy- 
ing between  them  an  income  of  £18,000,000 
from  the  labor  of  the  cultivators,  to  relieve  the 
distress  they  had  so  large  a  share  in  creating ; 
a  vast  system  of  emigration,  conducted  at  the 
public  expense,  and  drawing  off  the  really  des- 
titute instead  of  those  who  had  some  capital, 
and  could  do  well  at  home ;  and  a  strict  and 
rigorous  administration  of  justice,  in  a  way  be- 
yond the  reach  of  violence  or  intimidation, could 
alone  be  relied  on  to  prove  effectual.  But  no- 
thing of  this  was  thought  of.  Government 
firmly  persevered  in  a  monetary  system  which, 
by  lowering  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
a  bnlf|  destroyed  the  remuneration  of  rural  in- 
dustry ;  the^  resisted  all  attempts  to  introduce 
a  poor-law  into  a  country  overflowing  with  in- 
digence beyond  any  state  in  Europe;  the  House 
of  Commons  was  counted  out  the  moment  any 
motion  for  emigration  at  the  public  expense 
was  made ;  and  the  friends  of  Ireland,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  concentrated  all  their 
efforts  on  political  agitation  to  attain  Catho- 
lic emancipation — that  is»  open  the  doors  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  a  docen  highly  re- 
spectable Catholic  peerS)  and  of  the  Commons 
to  forty  or  fifty  nominees  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood. 

.  They  gained  their  object,  as  the  succeeding 
chopter  will  testify:  with  what  effect  jg 
the  succeeding  volumes  of  this  his-  Effects  of 
tory  will  unfold.  Without  outstrip-  *bai  meas- 
ping  the  march  of  events^  it  is  sum-  ""* 
cient  to  observe,  what  is  known  to  all  the 
world,  that  this  step,  however  loudlv  called 
for  by  justice  and  equity,  has  utterly  &iled,  on 
the  admission  of  its  warmest  advocates,  in  re- 
moving one  real  grievance  of  Ireland,  while  it 
has  introduced  many  to  which  the  country  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.  The  agitation  for 
Repeal  of  the  Union  succeeded  that  for  Catho- 
lic Emancipation ;  monster  meetinf^g  were  held 
in  every  part  of  the  island,  to  the  distraction  of 
the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  annihilation 
of  all  feeling  of  security  in  the  realm ;  corporate 
reform  gave  the  priesthood  the  command  of 
many  boroughs,  parliamentary  reform  and  the 
Catholic  Association  of  most  counties;  popnlor 
privileges  were  extended  to  the  people  iti  every 
direction,  and  popular  influence  oecame  the 
ruling  power  in  Dublin.  The  conseauences  of 
thus  extending  to  a  nation  in  pupilarity  the 
privileges  of  manhood  were  soou  apparent 
Capital  shunned  the  peopled  and  agitated 
shores  of  the  Emerald  Isle ;  emigration,  meet- 
ing with  no  encouragement  from  Government^ 
was  suspended ;  the  competition  for  land-«-the 
uniy  means  of  existence — became  greater  than 
ever;  fiendiBh  outrages,  the  consequence  of  the 
dread  of  losing  it,  more  frequent;  the  renewal 
of  the  Coercion  Act  a  matter  of  necessity  even 
to  those  who  had  most  loudly  condemned  it; 
and  at  length  Providence,  seeing  remedy  by 
human  means  hopeless^  interposed  with  deci- 
sive effect — ^a  famine  of  the  thirteenth  fell  upon 
the  multitudes  of  the  nineteenth  century;  two 
millions  of  inhabitants  disappeared  from  Ire- 
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land  in  five  years  between  starvation  and  exile  * 
and  now  Ihe  annual  emigration  of  260,000  cul- 
tivators at  once  attests  tne  consequences  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  England  in  recent  times, 
and  has  designated  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
understood  t^e  ou\y  remedy  left  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sister  kmgdom. 

The  extreme  distress  of  the  inliabttants  of 
.^  Ireland,  through  the  years  1821  and 
Disturbed  1S22,  in  consequence  of  the  ^contrac- 
state  of  Ire-  tion  of  the  currency,  and  conse- 
land  in  1823,  quent  depreciation  in  the  price  of 
SSq?  ftirSE  agricultural,  almost  its  only  prod- 
riot  in  the  uce,  to  nearly  a  half  of  its  former 
DabUntbea-  amount^  continued  throughout  the 
***•  whole  of  the  succeeding  year.    The 

insult  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  the  theatre  of 
Dublin,  on  the  14th  December,  1822,  which 
has  been  already  noticed,  led  to  prosecutions, 
first  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  that  city,  and 
then  before  the  Court  of  lung's  Bench,  on  an 
ex  (fficio  information,  both  of  which  proved  in- 
effectual; the  natural,  and,  in  that  country, 
too  fre(^uent  result  of  the  requiring,  aooording 
to  English  law,  unanimity  in  juries,  in  a  coun- 
try where,  from  the  unhappy  division. of  par- 
ties^  both  on  religious  and  political  subjects,  it 
is  seldom,  in  coses  of  an  exciting  nature,  to  be 
expected.  This  abortive  proceeding  led  only 
to  mutual  recriminations  by  the  Attorney -Gen- 
eral and  Grand  Jury  of  Dublin,  which  had  no 
otlier  effect  but  to  augment  the  irritation  be- 
tween them,  and  inflame  the  general  discon- 
tent The  consequence  was,  an  inquiry  by  the 
House  of  Commons  into  the  charges  preferred 
by  the  Attorney -General  against  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  by  the  opposite  party  against  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Dubhn,  for  alleged  partiality 
in  the  selection  of  names  for  the  array.  The 
proceedings  in  Parliament  led  to  no  more  satis- 
factory result  than  those  in  the  courts  of  law ; 
and  both  tended  only  to  inflame  the  violence 
of  party  spirit  in  Ireland,  and  unfold  the  ca- 
lamitous extent  to  which  its  excesses  prevailed 
and  the  administration  of  justice  was 
1623*49%.  tampered  with  in  that  unhappy  ooun- 
'    *    *  try.* 

Tlieeo  judicial  and  parliamentary  proceedings 
20  had  the  effect  of  renewing  the  party 
Distarbrd  rtotsand  ap;rarian  disturbances  which, 
state  of  the  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  from  the 
"**""'y*  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  prod- 
uce, had  begun  sensibly  to  diminish.  The  vio- 
lence of  religious  and  political  animosity  disturb- 
ed the  tranquillity  even  of  those  districts  where 
life  and  property  hod  hitherto  been  most  secure. 
The  whole  ^nsaiitry  sided  with  one  or  other 
of  the  great  parties  which  divided  the  State ; 

*  Population  of  Ireland  by  crnnus  of  1841  ...  8,190,597 
IncrtaMO  to  1846,  five  ycarH,  at  same  rate 
aa  preceding  decado 400,000 

Population  In  1848 8,5'Jfl,5'J7 

Actual  population  by  census  1851 6.553.337 

Decrease  in  flye  years 2,043,240 

Emiobation  prom  British  Isles. 

1S44 70,fi86 

1845 93.5U1 

1846 121J,651 

1B47 2oV-0 

1S48 24S,(.89 

— ruKsNEY's  tiesuU9  of  Ctnsu*  1851. 


1840 299,408 

li-A) 2t:0,J?-l9 

1^51 333.9C6 

lb52 868,764 


most  of  them  were  membem  of  Orange  or  Rib- 
bon lodges,  where  mutual  animosity  was  fos- 
tered, and  implicit  obedience  to  chiefs  incul- 
cated; and  whenever  they  met  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  insults  were   exchanged, 
and  not  unfrequenUv  wounds  and  death  were 
the  eonsequence.    llie  power  of  the  law  was 
chattered  against  these  vast  associations,  for 
they  led  to  the  intimidation  of  witnesses  to 
sucn  a  degree  that  evidence  could  seldom  be 
obtained ;  and  if  it  was,  the  course  of  justice 
was  not  unfrequently  stopped  by  a  refractory 
juryman,  who  belonged  to  the  same  religious 
party  as  the  accused,  and  positively  refused  to 
convict  on  the  clearest  proof.  To  such  a  length 
did  the  disturbances  proceed,  that  murders, 
arsonS)  and  burglaries  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence ;  policemen  .were  murdered  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  or  roads ;  and  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
county  of  Cork  preeented  a  petition  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant^  m  which  they  stated  that, 
within  the  last  six  months,  a  iiundred  cases 
had  come  before  them  of  houses  burnt,  cattle 
houghed,  and  the  like,  by  armed  bands,  who 
compelled  the  unhappy  owners  to  i  ^„  |t_ 
stand  by  and  witness  tne  destruction  1823,  OS, 
of  their  property**  63. 

In  these  disastrous  circumstances,  Govern- 
ment, on  the  application  of  the  Lord-  31, 
Lieutenant,  proposed  the  renewal  of  Renewal  of 
the  Insurrection  Act,  which  was  so  ^^  Insui^ 
obviousljr  caUed  for  b v  necessity  that  J^dSii^ 
it  met  with  very  little  opposition  in  sition  for 
Parliament,  and  passed,  almost  un-  tithes, 
noticed,  into  a  law.  It  never  failed,  for  a  time, 
to  apply  a  rude  but  effective  remedy  to  the 
disorders  of  the  country,  chiefly  by  withdraw- 
ing the  coenisanoe  of  offenses  from  juries,  in 
whose  hands  justice  was  so  effectually  obstruct- 
ed, and  vesting  it  in  the  magistrates,  by  whom 
it  was  sternly  but  effectively  applied  This, 
however,  was  only  a  palliative ;  it  left  the  real 
sources  of  evil  untouched.  A  step,  however, 
was  in  the  same  season  made  in  tne  right  di- 
rection, by  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Goulbum, 
and  which  became  law,  for  the  legalizing  of 
compositions  for  tithes.*  This  act 
was  only  permissive ;  ft  established  ^  ^J^*  ^^' 
a  form  by  which  tithes  might,  for  a  * 
period  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  be  com- 
pounded for,  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord 
and  incumbent,  but  gave  no  power  of  forcing  a 
composition  on  either.  As  the  bill  was  origin- 
ally introduced,  there  was  a  clause  impelling 
the  incumbent  to  accept  of  a  composition;  but 
this  was  so  violently  opposed  that  Government 
were  compelled  to  consent  to  its  being  with- 
drawn. The  relief  afforded  was  thus  partial 
and  local  only;  but  still  it  was  considerable; 
for  the  collection  of  tithes  in  kind  was  not  only 
a  very  vexatious  and  irritating  process,  which 
often  led  to  collision  and  bloodshed,  but  it  im- 
posed a  direct  additional  burden,  often  of  a 
very  heavy  amount^  on  the  cultivator.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  England,  where  the  tenant 
previously  calculated  the  amount  of  the  titlies, 
and  deducted  it  from  his  offer  for  rent,  so  that 
it  fell  directly  on  the  owner  of  the  soil;  nor 
in  Scotland,  where  the  wisdom  of  its  native 
Parliament  had,  two  hundred  3'ears  before, 
establislicd  a  universal  and  compulsory  pro- 
cess for  tlio  composition  and  sale  of  tithci  over 
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the  -whole  couiitnr.  But  in  Ireland,  enoh  was 
the  dompetition  for  possessions  that  the  P^aa- 
anta  bid  against  eacn  other,  till  they  offered 
more  than  the  entire  worth  of  the  land  to  their 
landlords  alone;  leaving  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents  to  provide  for  the  parson,  armed  with  the 
1  ^Q,  jieg,  power  of  distraining,  and  the  priest, 
18S3,'  63,  '  wielding  the  thunder  of  exoommuni- 
<**•  cation.* 

A  beneficial  act  was  passed  in  this  session  of 
32.  Parliament,  which  restrained  all  right 
Debates  on  of  votins  at  elections  under  a  tene- 
ravUonand  ™^*  ^^^  ^^  common  with  others^  if 
Cuhoiic  ^^  y^rly  value  was  together  under 
emaneipa'  £20.  A  great  many  debates  also  took 
tion.  ^  place  on  the  alleged  malversations  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  choice  of  juries  in  Ireland.  But  the 
motions  for  inquiry  were  resisted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  led  to  no  practical  result^  except 
discloeins  the  deep-seated  corruptions  which 
pervadea  the  country,  and  withdrawing  the 
attention  of  all  parties  from  the  real  maladies 
by  which  it  was  afflicted.  The  question  of 
Aorii  17  ^^^^^^i^  Emancipation  was  brought  on 
on  17th  April,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Brouffham  pronounced  a  warm  eulogium 
on  the  political  consistency  of  Jkbr.  Peel,  who 
ha4  "  always  pursued  a  uniform  and  straight- 
forward course  upon  the  question;"  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Canning, 
who  had  exhibited  **  the  most  incredible  speci- 
men of  monstrous  truckling  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  office  that  the  whole  history  of  ter- 
giversation could  furnish."  Mr.  Canning  de- 
clared that  this  was  "false,"  which  led  to  a 
most  violent  scene,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
was  proposed  that  both  gentlemen  should  be 
committed  to  the  sergean&at-arms.  At  length 
Mr  Canning  a^eed  to  make  a  conditional  apol- 
ogy, and  Mr.  Brougham  did  the  same.  Thus 
ended  this  personal  affair,  which  made  a  great 
noise  at  the  time,  but  had  no  other  effect  than 
withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  country  from 
the  real  cause  of  Irish  distress,  and  rendering 
its  discussion  the  signal  only  forparty  contesto 
and  personal  recriminations.  The  bad  effects 
of  this  were  soon  apparent  The  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  got  quit  or  Vy  a  side-wind  in  the  Com- 
mons, on  a  motion  for  an  adjournment,  by  a 
majority  of  818  to  111;  and  a  bill  for  extend- 
ing the  right  of  voting  to  English  Catholics, 
the  same  as  was  enjoyed  by  their  brethren  in 
^  Ireland,  though  carried  in  the  Com- 

1823°79  81.  ™^°8  by  a  majority  of  89  to  80,  was 
'    '  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  80  to  73.* 

As  the  great  cause  of  the  extreme  distress 

23.         which  had,  during  the  three  pre- 

Improvement  cedine  years,  prevailed  in  Ireland, 

o*"  V*®,SJ°'  was  the  ruinous  depreciation  of  the 
try  in  1824.  •  ^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  agricultural 

produce  to  tne  extent  of  a  half,  which  had  taken 
place  from  the  operation  of  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  in  1819;  so,  when  prices  were 
raised  by  the  opposite  effects  of  the  extension 
of  the  currency  Dy  the  Bill  of  1822,  an  entirely 
different  set  of  effects  appeared.     During  the 

freater  part  of  1823,  indeed,  the  distress  in- 
uced  by  the  ruinous  fall  of  the  three  preceding 
years  kept  the  country  in  a  constant  ferment; 
out  as  prices  rapidly  rose  toward  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  continued  comparatively  high 
Vol.  II.— R 


during  the  whole  of  1824»  the  distress  of  the 
peasantry,  and  with  it  the  agrarian  disturb- 
ances^ declined.  The  Insurrection  Act  was  re- 
newed by  a  majority  of  112  to  23,  experience 
having  proved  that  it  was  the  most  effectual 
of  all  restraints  on  the  violence  of  the  people, 
and  that  none,  with  so  email  an  amount  of 
punishment  or  suffering  had  so  surprising  an 
effect  in  stilline  the  waves  of  public  discontent* 
But  the  rise  (U  prices  produced  a  eradual  but 
fixed  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  people; 
and  thoujgh  the  Insurrection  Act  was  renewed, 
few  distncts  were  proclaimed  by  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant preparatory  to  its  being  put  in 
force,  and  it  practically  became,  from  les^sflTSi 
the  rise  of  prices^  a  dead  letter.^ 

An  Irish  barrister  of  ability,  Mr.  Korth,  in- 
troduced into  the  Commons  by  Mr.  t^ 
Canning,  gave,  in  the  course  of  one  Mr  North's 
of  these  debates,  a  graphic  and  vera-  descriptioa 
cioua  account  of  the  condition  and  ^ies  Ifay 
miseries  of  Ireland.  "In  Ireland,"  n. 
said  he,  "the  people  have  for  a  series 
of  years  suffered  every  variety  of  misery.  They 
have  proceeded  from  one  affliction  to  another. 
Each  season  brought  its  peculiar  horror,  la. 
one,  it  was  famine;  in  the  next,  it  was  fever; 
in  the  third,  it  was  murder.  These  sad  events 
seemed  to  form  a  perpetual  cyde,  the  parts  of 
which  were  of  regular  and  mournful  recurrence. 
The  evils  which  all  felt,  all  ascribed  to  differ- 
ent causes.  The  peasant  attributed  them  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  landlord,  the  landlord  to 
the  bigotry  of  the  clergy.  In  truth,  however, 
the  most  conspicuous  source  of  evU  was  the 
magnitude  of  the  unemployed  population.  ^  B^ 
no  state  policy  or  secret  of  ^vemment  is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  tranquilhty  with  idleness. 
To  an  energetic  people  especiaUy,  employment 
is  an  absolute  want.  When  such  a  people  are 
left  without  employment)  they  become  wild, 
untamable,  and  ferocious.  Disguise  it  as  you 
will,  such  people  are  in  a  savage  state,  and  will 
ever  fluctuate,  as  the  Irish  people  have  done, 
between  hopeless  indolence  and  desperate  mis- 
chie£  Placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  human  beings,  the  Irish  peasant  never  looked 
upward.  He  was  excited  oy  no  emulation,  in- 
spired by  no  hope.  He  remained  fixed  on  the 
spot  where  he  nrst  drew  breath,  without  the 
wish,  and,  still  more,  without  Uie  power  of 
motion.  He  saw  himself  surrounded  by  men 
of  a  religion  different  from  his  own,  whose  in- 
terests were  at  variance  with  his,  and  whose 
chief  or  sole  business  he  supposed  to  be,  by  the 
force  of  the  sword  and  the  law,  to  keep  him 
quiet  and  poor.  He  saw  in  the  violation  of  the 
law  no  culpability,  in  its  chastisement  no  retri- 
bution. He  went  to  the  scaffold  surrounded  by 
admiring  multitudes,  with  the  spirit  of  a  patriot, 

♦  The  Parliamentary  Returns  showed  a  very  emaU 
number  brought  to  trial  in  comparison  with  those  appre- 
hended under  the  Act.  A  few  weeks'  imprisonment  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  pacifying  the  country,  without  ul- 
terior proceedings.     They  stood  thus : 


Appi«h«iid«d. 

CanTiete4>    ' 

Klldare 

Clare       

87 
189 

64 
117 
13S 

None. 

4 
None. 
^'one. 

1 

Kilkenny 

Cork 

Kerry  

— Annual  RegUteTf  1&24,  p. 
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the  reBigniition  of  a  martyr,  not  the  repentance 
of  A  criminal  His  courage  was  converted  into 
^  ferocity,  his  intelligence  into  fraud ; 

l^^so  sf.  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  peasant  was  lost  in 
*    *    '  the  murderer  and  incendiary."* 
One  eyil  much  complained  of  in  Ireland  was 
sensibly  abated  in  this  year,  in  conse- 
Beneficial     <loence  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  pre- 
worklng  of  ceding.     The  Tithe-Composition  Bill 
the  Tiihe-    had   been   extensively  carried  into 
bSTiSu!      operation,  and  produced  very  bene- 
ficial effects.     Within  a  few  months 
after  its  enactment  no  less  than  ten  hundred 
and  three  applications  had  been  made  from 
different  parishes  to  carry  its  enactments  into 
effect     Mr.  Hume  made  a  motion  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church, 
with  a  view  to  a  reduction  of  its  establishment, 
which  elicited  from  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  some  very 
valuable  statistical  details  as  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  two  rival  churches  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  country.    From  them  it 
appeared  that^  taking  the  wnole  country  into 
Tiew,  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Prot^tants 
was  four  to  one;  the  great  majority  in  Ulster 
being  Protestant,  in  the  three  other  provinces 
Catholic*    It  is  remarkable  that^   while  so 
much  attention  was  drawn  to  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, and  so  much  ability  exerted  on  both  sides 
regarding  it,  it  never  occurred  to  either  party 
that  the  real  causes  of  distress  were  entirely 
different  from  what  either  contended  for,  and 
that,   as   long   as   the   inhabitants  continued 
wholly  agricultural,  and  the  price  of  their  prod- 
uce was  reduced  by  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency to  a  half  of  its  former  amount,  while  the 
country  was  swarming  with  two  millions  of 
persons  almost,  if  not  entirely,  without  either 
emplo3*ment  or  the  means  of  emigration,  which 
Government  refused  to  afford,  it  was  utterly 
s  A      R       impossible  to  expect  that  any  leg- 
i^J^Qi  %'   islative  measure  could  afford  effect- 
ual  relief.* 
The  extraordinaiy  agricultural  distress  which 
t^^         prevailed  in  Ireland  from  the  end  of 
RiMorthe     1819  to  the  end  of  1823  produced. 
Catholic  A«-  however,  one  usual  result  of  suffer- 
Mciation.       jjjg  among  a  people  neglected  by  the 
Legislature.   Association  is  the  natural  resource 
of  mankind  in  such  circumstances;  and  it  is 
only  the  more  wide-spread  that  it  arises  from 
real  evils,  and  dangerous  that  it  falls  under  the 
lash  of  the  law.      The  Catholio  Association 
arose  at  this  disastrous  period;  and  so  naturally 
did  it  spring  from  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
and  so  skillful  was  the  direction  given  to  its 
proceedings  by  the  able  and  experienced  lead- 
ers who  guided  them,  that  it  eluded  all  attempts 
at  suppression  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  con- 
tinued to  exercise  a  paramount  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  country  till  the  great  change 
brou;^lit  about  by  Providence  in  the  middle  of 

*  The  proportions  stated  by  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  were : 


Proiestuita. 

Catholic*. 

Total. 

Ulster 

Lcmster.... 
Minister  . . . 
Coonaught . 

1,250,000 

300,000 

300,000 

40,000 

750.000 
1,500,000 
2,400,000 

960,000 

1,900,000 
1,800,000 
2,600,000 
1,000,000 

7,300,000 

J,790,(H)0. 

5,610,000 

Tho  tinmial  rental,  i:i0.00(t,000;  tithes,  1-lTtli  of  that 
sUiU.— ilfin*  JUff'  182 1,  p.  32,  33. 


the  century.  The  objects  of  the  Association, 
OS  publicly  divulged,  could  not  be  said  to  con- 
tain any  thing  illegal,  and  yet  the  Association 
itself  was  perverted  ere  long  to  most  illegal 
purposes.  The  declared  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion were :  1st,  To  forward  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  2d,  To  afford  relief  to  Catholics  assailed 
by  Orange  lodges;  8d,  To  encourage  and  sup- 
port a  liberal  and  independent  press,  as  well  in 
Dublin  aa  in  txindon — such  a  press  as  might  re- 
port faithfully  the  arguments  of  their  friends, 
and  refute  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies ;  4th, 
To  procure  cheap  publications  for  the  various 
schools  in  the  country;  5th,  To  afford  aid  to 
Irish  Catholics  in  America ;  and,  6th,  To  afford 
aid  to  the  English  Catholics.  Most  praise- 
worthy and  meritorious  objects;  but  these, 
though  the  ostensible,  were  not  the  real  objects 
of  the  Association,  nor  the  ones  which  i  j^,  ji^g. 
^ave  it  either  its  great  celebrity  or  its  18S4,  42 ; 
important  effects.*  *®^»  ^• 

The  real  objects  of  the  Association  were 
very  different,  and  were,  beyond  all  i^ 
doubt^  to  accomplish,  in  the  first  in-  rmi  Objecu 
stance,  Catholic  emancipation,  and  of  the  Asto- 
to  acquire  for  the  Catholics  the  com-  *^**'*®n. 
mand  of  the  elections  both  in  boroughs  and 
counties;  and  next,  to  achieve  by  legislative 
means,  or,  if  necessary,  by  force,  the  repeal  of 
the  Union,  the  resumption  of  the  Church  prop- 
erty to  the  Roman  Catholio  clergy,  and  the  res- 
toration of  their  faith  as  the  dominant  religion 
of  the  land.  These  were  their  ultimate  objects, 
as  tliey  now  stand  fully  proved  by  their  own 
subsequent  conduct  and  words;  but  in  the 
mean  time  they  proceeded  cautiously,  and  their 
immediate  measures  were  directed  to  the  fol- 
lowing ends:  Ist,  To  collect  a  large  sum  of 
money  annually,  in  name  of  Catholic  Jient,  from 
all  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  employ 
for  this  purpose  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
priests,  who  were  directed  to  use  it  with  the 
utmost  vigor  toward  obtaining  contributions 
from  their  flocks,  and  furthering  the  objects  of 
the  Association ;  2d,  To  appoint  Committees  of 
Finance,  Grievances,  and£aucation — ^the  Griev- 
ance Committee  was  in  an  especial  manner  to 
take  the  trials  in  courts  of  law  under  their 
cognizance,  and  endeavor  by  every  possible 
means  to  obtain  the  conviction  of  Orangemen 
and  acquittal  of  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  8d,  To 
obtain  the  suppression  of  all  inferior  associa- 
tions, as  White ooys,  Ribbonmen,  and  the  like, 
and  concentrate  the  whole  energies  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholio  body  and  their  entire  hatred  at 
the  Orangemen,  styled  "  their  natural  enemies," 
into  one  body,  directed  by  a  few  heads,  and 
steadily  pursuing  by  every  possible  means  the 
secret  objects  of  the  Association.  So  numerous 
were  the  evils,  so  pressing  the  sufferings  of  Ire- 
land, and  so  little  had  been  done  by  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  for  their  relief,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  patriots  of  that  country, 
often  warm  and  generous,  though  hasty  and 
unreflecting  men,  should  have  tliought  that  the 
time  was  come  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
take  the  redressing  of  their  grievances  into 
their  own  hands.  But  experience  has  now 
abundantly  proved  that  the  means  they  took  to 
effect  that  redress  were  the  ones  most  calculated 
to  perpetuate  the  wretchedness  under  which 
they  suffered,  aiid  thot  it  was  from  the  very 
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reverse  oi  the  policy  'vhich  their  representa- 
tives pursued  that  etfectual  relief  to  the  coun- 
try was  alone  to  be  expected. 
The  Roman  Catholic  question  was  not  brought 
QA  forward  in  reference  to  Ireland  in 
this  session  of  Parliament  (1824); 
but  two  bills  were  introduced  by 
Lord  Lansdowne  into  the  Upper 
House»  evidently  intended  to  pre- 
pare the  wav  for  it  in  the  next,  The  nrst 
of  these  conferred  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
members  of  Parliament  on  the  English  Cath- 
olics, a  boon  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
the  Iridh  so  far  back  as  1793 ;  and  the  second 
declared  them  eligible  for  various  offices  in  the 
magistracy,  and  removed  the  disabilities  on  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  exercising  the  office  of  Earl 
Marshal  of  England.-  Both  bills  were  rejected ; 
not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  any  danger  which 
they  themselves  threatened,  as  of  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  might  lead  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future  amnission  of  Catholics  into 
Parliament  A  subordinate  bill,  however,  was 
passed  by  both  Uouses^  which  enabled  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  hold  offices  in  the  Revenue, 
IV  ^^*'*^"^  taking  any  other  oaths  but 
c.  79^  "  t-^^o'c  dejidei  and  of  allegiance,^  and 
another  removing  the  di.sabilitics  on 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  exercising  the  functions 
asG  IV  <>^  Earl  Marshal  of  England.*  These 
c.  119?  debates  were  chiefly  important  as  re- 
vealing the  schism  which  existed  on 
the  subject  in  the  Cabinet,  and  which,  it  was 
foreseen,  would  ere  long  lead  to  a  break-up  of 
the  Government;  for  Lord  Liveroool  and  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  spoke  in  ravor  of  both 
_        the  bills  which  were  rejected,  while 

188vi4, 47*  f**«  ^^^  Chancellor  took  the  lead 
'  *  '  in  opi)osing  them.* 
The  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
39.  not  agitated  in  this  session  of  Par- 
Parliamem-  liament,  for  the  general  prosperity 
Jilen  Bm°*'  ''"^l"c*»  prevoiled  rendered  it  an  un- 
and  reTeraol  favorable  time  for  bringing  it  for- 
ofSeottisb  ward;  but  a  motion  by  Mr.  Aber- 
attaindera.  cromby  to  alter  the  representation 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which,  according  to  the 
Scotch  custom,  was  vested  in  the  magistrates  and 
town-council,  not  the  citizens  at  large,  was  nega- 
tived l^r  a  majority  of  24,  the  numbers  being  99 
and  75.  The  increasing  strength  of  the  minor- 
ity on  a  matter  involving  this  vital  question 
was  ominous  of  change  in  future  and  no  distant 

March  S3  ^'™*^*  ^"  ^^^  proposal  by  Mr.  Peel 
to  renew  the  Alien  Act,  which  gave 
the  Government  the  right  to  send  suspected 
aliens  out  of  the  country,  an  animated  debate 
took  place,  in  flie  course  of  which  some  import- 
ant facts  regarding  the  working  of  that  much- 
contested  Act  were  brought  forward.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  total  number  of  aliens  residing 
in  the  country  in  1824  was  26,600,  having  graa- 
unlly  increased  to  that  number  from  22,500  in 
1822;  that  the  total  number  of  persons  sent 
off  under  authority  of  the  Alien  Act,  since  its 
introduction  in  1816,  had  been  only  seventeen, 
of  whom  eleven  were  partisans  of  Napoleon, 
and  that  for  the  last  two  years  not  a  single  per- 
son had  been  removed  under  it  Mr.  Canning 
announced,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
question,  amidst  loud  cheers  from  both  sides  of 
the  House,  that  he  trusted  the  Bill  would  ex- 


pire without  another  renewal,  and  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  Act  for  two  years  longer  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  120  to  67.  In  the  same 
s<*Bsion  of  Parliament  a  bill  was  rejected,  by  80 
to  50,  which  proposed  to  extend  to  prisoners 
accused  of  felony  the  same  privilege  already 
enjoyed  by  those  charged  with  misdemeanors^ 
of  being  fieard  in  their  defense  by  counsel;  a 
rejection  which  affords  a  curious  instance  of 
the  tenacity  with  which  lawyers  adhere  to  old 
institutions,  how  repugnant  soever  to  every 
principle  of  justice  or  expedience.  A  more 
worthy  spirit  was  evinced  by  a  bill  which 
passed  both  Houses  by  acclamation,  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  the  King,  which  restored  the 
honors  of  the  families  of  Eenmure,  Perth,  and 
Nairn,  attainted  for  their  accession  to  the  re- 
bellions of  1715  and  1745,  and  Mar,  the  origin 
of  tlie  last  of  which,  as  was  finely  said  by  Mr. 
Peel  in  introducing  the  bill,  "was 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  forgotten  1^4*52  cf! 
time."* 

This  question  of  the  Alien  Act  is  generally 
the  object  of  fierce  contest  in  Parlia-  30, 
ment^  because  its  exercise  may  occa-  Reflections 
sion  the  removal  of  popular  or  roy-  on  iho  Al- 
alist  leaders  in  other  countries,  who  *®°  ^^ 
have  become  refugees  in  this,  and  whose  fate 
naturally  excites  commiseration  and  interest 
with  persons  of  the  same  opinions  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  Yet  is  the  true  principle  which 
should  regulate  the  matter  noways  difficult  of 
discovery,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  mean  equally  distant  from  tlio 
extremes  on  either  side.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
perfectly  true,  as  contended  by  the  opponents 
of  the  bill,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that 
some  asylum  should  exist  in  Europe  for  persons 
who  have  been  stranded  in  the  stormy  sea  of 
politics,  and  with  whom  such  a  retreat  is  an 
exchange  for  imprisonment  or  the  scaffold;  and 
so  various  now  are  the  mutations  of  fortune, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  parties  that 
now  divide  the  world  has  most  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  an  asylum.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  refugees  who 
obtain  the  benefit  of  such  an  asylum  are  bound 
not  to  abuse  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  convert  the  resting-placo 
they  have  acquired  into  a  work-shop  for  excit- 
ing sedition  and  revolution  in  this  and  adjoin- 
ing states.  When  the  exiles  who  approach  our 
shores,  whether  royalist  or  republican,  forget 
this,  their  first  obligation,  and  make  London  the 
centre  from  which  fire-brands  and  bombs  are 
scattered  in  every  direction,  they  can  not  be  sur- 
prised, and  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  tliey 
are  removed  from  the  asylum,  the  obligations 
of  which  they  have  so  entirely  forgotten.  And 
as  long  as  free  discussion  in  Parliament  and  a 
free  press  exist  in  this  country,  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  Govern- 
ment to  check  such  an  evil  being  abused. 

Among  the  important  Acts  of  this  session 

of  Parliament  must  not  be  omitted 

one  for  establishing  a  uniformity  of    ._^  ?*•     - 
.  ,  .         J  ®  41.       1.  1     Act  for  unl- 

weights  and  measures  over  the  whole  (hrmity  of 

empire,  which  passed  both  Houses  weights  and 

and  received  the  royal  assent'    The  nieaauren. 

old  denominations  were  retained,  but  •  5  Geo.  IV. 

they  were  reduced  to  uniformity  by  ^*  ^** 

being  all  fixed  on  one  standard,  and  to  some 
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degree  of  certainty  by  being  based  on  natural 
divisions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
a  rery  great  improvement,  although  the  tenac- 
ity of  the  people,  espeoially  in  rural  districts, 
to  the  old  measures  has  prevented  the  imperial 
measure,  even  to  this  day,  coming  into  univei'sal 
use.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  same 
pimplicity  has  not  been  extended  to  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm  by  the  adoption  of  the  deci- 
mal division— a  chnnffc  of  all  others  the  most 
easy  to  be  effected,  smce  it  requires  nothing 
but  withdrawing  the  half-crowns  fix>m  circula- 
tion and  substituting  in  their  room  the  new  flor- 
in, and  dividing  the  shilling  into  ten  pennies  in- 
stead of  4iwelve :  no  very  i^uous  undertaking, 
and  attended  with  obvious  benefit  in  money 
transactions  and  the  simplification  of  accounts. 
A  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  internal 
32.  legislation  of  Lngland  was  brought  be- 
Cha,ncery  fore  Parliament  this  3'ear,  in  regard 
reform,  iq  which  Government  wisely  conceded 
a  committee  of  inquiry.  This  was  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
regard  to  -which  the  most  senous  charges  of 
delay,  expense,*  and  endless  multiplicity  of  pro- 
ceedings were  alleged.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  complaints  were  too  well  founded ; 
and  the  fact  ir,  that  the  evils  existing  in  this 
department  were  so  enormous  that  the  only 
surprising  thing  is  that  they  were  bo  long  toler- 
ated. Probably  this  was  owing  to  the  usual 
disposition  of  party  men  to  make  use  of  exist- 
ing abuses  as  an  engine  of  ottack  against  obnox- 
ious individuals,  rather  than  set  about  their  re- 
moval with  a  sincere  desire  for  the  public  good. 
The  prominent  position  which  Lord  Eldon  had 
held  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
Government,  and  the  lead  he  had  always  taken 
in  opposing  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  chief 
liberal  measures  of  the  day,  had  rendered  him 
in  an  especial  manner  the  object  of  obloquy  and 
attack.  Thus  all  the  delays  which  existed  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  House  of  Lords,  ot  which  the 
Chancellor  was  the  head,  which  were  certainly 
very  great^  were  ascribed  to  his  indecision  and 
want  of  vig^r  in  the  dispatch  of  cases,  when,  in 
fact,  it  arose  fram  the  enormous  increase  of 
business  in  every  department  during  the  period 
that  he  held  the  seals,  which  had  more  than 
tripled.  A  parliamentary  committee  at  once 
1  Ati.  Reg.  Ascertained  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
1S24, 07,.  collected  much  valuable  information 
''\'  .  '*  in  regard  to  this  supreme  court'* 
.The. eminently  prosperous  state  of  the  coun- 
■  S3.  •  ••  •  *ry.in  every  branch  of  industry 
Bill  to  aiipprain,  during  •  the  fii*st  three  quarters 
the  catholic »  ^.  df,.1825  left  the  Opposition  no 
Association.  g^nn^  .fop  complaint  or  debate 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  whole  attention  of 

*  The  parliamentary  comniitieo  collected  very  cnriona 
and  valuable  statistical  Information  in  regard  to  the  pro- 

Jress  of  basineas  in  the  Coun  o(  Chancery  and  House  of 
.ords  daring  the  preceding  half  century. 


YSAM. 

CfiminlnloM 
of  Bankruptcy. 

App«aJito 
HouM  of  Lonii. 

BaliiarM  in  hiuida 

of  AeeounUnt-Gvn- 

•mL 

1770  to  1779 
1790  to  1800 
lS13tol634 

709 
1000 
2000 

272 
493 
547 

£8,000,000 
17,100.000 
34.000,000 

—Parliamentary  Reports  March  6, 1825  ;  Arm.  Reg.  1824, 
p.  67,  08. 


Parliament  was  fixed  on  Ireland,  which  afford- 
ed in  every  department  a  fruitful  field  for  dis- 
cussion. The  Catholic  Association  presented 
the  first  object  of  attack,  for  it  had  grown  up 
with  a  rapidity  quite  unexampled,  and  had 
now  assumed  tiie  mOst  gigantic  proportions. 
It  was  justly  deemed  inconsistent  with  any 
thing  like  government,  for  it  had  come  to  as- 
sume the  functions  both  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Executive,  and  ev^n  exercised  a  dangerous, 
and,  in  many  instances,  most  pernicious  influ- 
ence over  the  verdicts  of  juries  and  the  decis- 
ions of  the  courts  of  law. '  Mr.  Goulburn,  early 
in  the  next  sessioa  of  Parliament,  brought  for- 
ward a  bill  for  its  suppression,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Governiueut,  and  resisted  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  united  Whig  and  Roman 
Catholic  parly.  It  gave  rise  to  animated  de- 
bates in  both  Houses,  interesting  (torn  the  abil- 
ity displayed  on  both  sides,  and  valuable  from 
the-  information  they  afforded,  and  the  light 
they  threw  on  Irish  affairs  at  this  important 
crisis  of  their  history. 

On  the  part  of  Administration,  who  brought 
forward  the  bill,  it  was  contended  by 
Mr.  Goulburn,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  North,  xtsunient 
and  Mr.  Canning:  "This  Associa-  of  Ministers 
tion  is  really  and  bond  Jide  acting  sgainst  the 
as  the  representative  of  the  Irish  i^S^iSiI^" 
people,  and  as  such  it  is  enacting 
iniles,  promulgating  orders,  and  levying  contri- 
butions throughout  the  country.  The  amount 
of  the  Catholic  rent  levied  by  the  influence  of 
the  priests,  and  under  the  penalty  of  ecclesi- 
astical censures,  on  every  parish  in  the  coun- 
try, though  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  is  the 
least  r>ai*t  of  the  evlL  It  is  the  establishment 
of  sucti  an  impost  which  is  the  dangerous  thing ; 
for  it  leads  the  people  to  look  up  to  other  au- 
thorities than  those  recognized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  teaches  them  to  place  confidence  in 
a  rival  power  created  and  fostered  by  them- 
selves. Kvcry  man  who  pays  this  tax  feels 
himself  identified  with  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion— ^is  pledged  to  its  support ;  and  Ib  pledged 
to  it  *  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poor- 
er.' Nor  is  this  all.  The  Catholic  Association 
in  Dublin  is  a  great  centre  of  sedition,  from 
whence,  and  from  the  press  which  it  supports, 
there  flows  a  perennial  stream  of  seditious  and 
turbulent  matter  into  every  parish  in  the  king- 
dom. Then  the  conjifregations  are  harangued 
from  the  altars  by  the  priests  and  the  minor 
members  of  the  Catholic  Association — men  aa 
devoid  of  caution  as  destitute  of  education,  and 
who  are  neither  controlled  by  the  dread  of  the 
press  nor  influenced  by  the  weight  of  public 
opinion.  From  the  Association  in  Dublin  pro- 
ceeds a  host  of  rent  meetings,  infinitely  more 
serious  than  any  thing  which  is  done  in  Dub- 
lin itself.  The  objects -and  measures  of  the  As- 
sociation are  contiiiually  chanmng ;  no  man  can 
say  what  they  are  or  will  be ;  but  be  they 
wnat  they  may,  they  are  implicitly  followed 
out  by  the  whole  agitators.  Their  language 
!  becomes  more  violent  every  day:  it  is  the 
nature  of  such  associations  to  generate  vehe- 
mence. They  can  not  remain  stationary.  Non 
progredi  eat  reffredi, 

'*l8  it  possible  that  any  man,  looking  at  the 
Catholic  Association — at  the  means,  the  power, 
and  the  influence  of  which  it  is  acknowledged 
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to  be  iQ  poflsession;  at  the  vast  authority  with 

which  it  is  armed,  and  the  acts  it 
ConSniwd.  ^^  done,  and  is  doing — caa  serious- 

Ij^  think  of  giving  stability  and  per- 
manence to  its  existence  f  ^If-elected,  self-con- 
trolled, self-assembled,  self-adjourned,  acknowl- 
edging no  superior,  tolerating  no  equal,  inter- 
fering in  all  stages  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  denouncing  individuals  publicly  before 
triid,  re-judging  and  condemning  those  whom 
the  law  has  abe^ved,  menacing  tlie  independent 
press  with  punishment,  and  openly  announcing 
its  intention  to  corrupt  that  part  of  it  which  it 
can  not  intimidate,  and  for  these  and  other  pur- 
poses levying  contributions  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Ireland — ^ia  this  an  association  which, 
from  its  mere  form  and  attributes,  independent 
of  any  religious  question,  the  Legislature  can 
tolerate  ? 

*'  Ireland  is  sharing  the  general  prosperity. 

The  indications  of  that  prosperity, 
ConUnued.  ^^^  '^®  extension  of  it  to  Ireland, 

are  known  to  every  person  through- 
out the  country.  But  does  that  circumstance 
disprove  the  malignity  of  an  evil  which  retards 
the  increase  of  that  prosperity,  by  rendering  its 
continuance  doubtful  f — which  puts  to  hazard 
present  tranquillity,  and  disheartens  confidence 
for  the  future! — which,  by  setting  neighbor 
against  neighbor,  and  arousing  the  prejudices 
of  one  class  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  other, 
diverts  the  minds  of  both  from  profitable  occu- 
pations, and  discourages  agriculture^  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace-— ev- 
ery thing  which  blesses  or  dignifies  social  life? 
The  tide  of  Enfflish  wealth  has  been  lately  set- 
ting in  strongly  toward  Ireland.  The  alann 
excited  by  the  Association  acts  at  present  as  an 
obstacle  to  turn  that  tide,  and  to  irighten  from 
the  Irish  shores  the  enterprise,  capital,  and  in- 
dustry of  England.  Is  it  not^  then,  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  endeavor  to  remove  this  obsta- 
cle, to  restore  thingslx)  the  course  which  nature 
and  opportunity  were  opening,  and  to  encour- 
age ana  improve  in  Ireland  the  capacity  to  re- 
ceive that  full  measure  of  prosperity  which  will 
raise  her,  by  slow  degrees^  to  her  proper  rank 
in  the  scale  of  nations! 

"  The  Catholic  Association  is  too  wise  in  its 
genei'ation  openly  to  assert  its  being 
Condiided.  *^®  representative  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Had  it  done  so,  no  new  act  of 
Parliament-  would  have  been  r^equired  to  au- 
thorize its  immediate  suppression.  But  though 
it  has  not  as  yet  openly  assumed  that  character, 
its  acts  betray  that  it  considers  itself  as  such, 
and  it  has  that  character  attributed  to  it  by  the 
entire  Catholic  body.  The  repeated  statements 
m^de  in  this  very  debate,  as  to  the  Catholic 
Association  being  the  real  representative  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  prove  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment Can  there  coexist  in  this  kingdom,  with- 
out imminent  hazard  to  dispeace,  an  assembly 
constituted  as  the  House  of  Commons  is,  and 
another  assembly  as  completely  bearing  the 
representative  character,  but  elected  by  a  dif- 
ferent process,  actuated  by  different  interests, 
inflamed  by  different  passions!  Does  not  the 
very  proposition  that  such  is  the  character  and 
Bucn  the  attributes  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
even  if  not  altogether  true  at  the  present  time, 
warn  us  at  least  what  the  Association,  if  uncheck- 


ed, will  become?  And  if  the  Catholic  Association, 
in  the  full  maturity  of  its  strength,  i  Pari.  Deb. 
can  not  coexist  with  the  House  of  iiii.  no, 
Commons,  dball  we  not  check  it  ii^  468'.^g 
time,  before  it  has  acquired  that  i^^',  iss^,' 
strength  and  maturity!"^  301338. 

On  the  other  band,  it  was  contended  by  Sir 
Henry  Pamell,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  ^ 
Sir  James  Mackintosh:  '*  It  is  the  ex-  Argwi^nt 
elusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  in  support 
Parliament  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  of  ijwj  As- 
the  existence  of  the  Association ;  and  ■***«*®'*- 
how  can  the  House  of  Commons,  after  having, 
in  1821,  solemnly  recognised  their  right  to  a 
seat  in  this  House,  interfere  now  to-  put  down 
an  Association  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain 
Uiat  very  act  of  justice !  Emancipate  the  Cath- 
olics, and  the  Association  will  at  once  die  a  nat- 
ural death.  Refuse  that  concession,  and  how 
can  you  persecute  Uiose  who  support  it!  The 
proceedings  of  the  Association  have  no  real  dan- 
ger belonging  to  them ;  there  is  no  treason  or 
insurrection  connected  with  them,  no  obstruc- 
tion to  Government,  no  injury  to  life  or  prop- 
erty. The  outcry  is  wholly  artificial,  and  kept 
up  studiously  by  the  part^  who  wish  to  stop 
that  emancipation.  Even  if  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation had  Deen  the  dangerous  body  which  it 
is  said  to  be,  the  character  of  its  leaders,  and 
especially  of  Mr.  O'Conkeix,  who  is  a  man  of 
sense  ana  talent,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against 
their  being  betrayed  into  dangerous  excesses. 
It  has  already  effected  the  union  of  the  entire 
Catholic  body ;  it  has  directed  public  attention 
to  their  numerous  grievances;  it  has  called 
forth  the  talents  of  a  large  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic press  in  their  support;  and  by  inducing  this 
very  debate;  it  ^1  go  far  to  o|>en  the  eyes  of 
the  English  people  to  the  injustice  towardlte- 
land  to  whioi  tncy  have  so  long  been  a'pdrty. 
Why  then  interfere  to  suppress  an  Association, 
the  sole  design  of  which  is  to  effect  an  object 
which  this  House  has  solemnly  approved,  to 
terminate  a  great  and  crying  injustice,  to  bring 
about  a  ereat  and  healing  act  of  justice! 

"  It  is  impossible  to  maintain,  with  any  show 
even  of  reason,  that  the  objects  of  the 
Association  are  illegal  The  very  fact  continued, 
of  this  bill  being  introduced  proves 
that  they  are  not  so ;  if  they  were,  the  law  is 
already  strong  enough  to  reach  theuL  Disguise 
it  as  you  wil^  the  real  object  of  the  bill  is,  to 
put  cipwn  the  Association  when  it  is  doing  no- 
thing illegal,  but  when  it  has  become  an  object 
of  dread  from  the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  the 
reality  of  the  grievances  of  which  it  complains. 
What  are,  not  merely  its  ostensible,  but  itd  real 
objects?  To  procure  and  forward  petitions  to 
Parliament,  to  obtain  redress  for 'such  Catho- 
lics assailed  by  Orange  violence  as  are  unable 
to  procure  it  tor  themselves,  to  encourage  and 
support  a  liberal  and  enlightened  press  as  well 
in  Dublin  as  in  London,  and  expose  the  calum- 
nies by  which  the  Catholic  boay  are  assailed, 
and  demonstrate  the  justice  of  their  cause,  to 
procure  cheap  publications  for  the  various 
schools  in  the  country,  and  afford  aid  to  Irish 
Catholics  in  England  and  America.  Is  there 
any  thing  in  these  objects  either  dangerous, 
immoral,  or  illegal  f  If  there  is,  where  is  the 
association  for  the  purposes  of  religion  or  be- 
nevolence that  may  not  in  the  same  manner, 
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and  on  the  same  gprounds^  be  made  the  object 
of  legislative  penecntion  f 

"  Jbxcited  as  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  now 
ist  in  consequence  of  the  iinustice  of 

Con^ued.  'w'^i*^^  ^^*^  country  has  bo  long  been 

the  object,  it  is  not  only  noways  to 

be  regretted,  but  highly  to  be  desired,  that  the 

{>eople  should  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
eaoers  who  may  direct  their  energies  to  legal 
and  beneficial  objects.  Deprived  of  such  re- 
straint, there  is  no  saying  to  what  excesses  their 
indignation  may  lead.  There  are  now  in  Ire- 
land between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  peo- 
ple, who  do  not  live  for  the  most  part  in  towns 
or  villages  as  in  England,  but  are  spread  in  huts 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  exempt  from 
all  superintendence  or  control  This  immense 
body  of  human  beings  has  been  banded  togeth- 
er for  the  last  thirty  years  by  a  sense  of  com- 
mon wrongs,  and  trained  by  hidden  societies  in 
all  the  practical  courses  of  secret  assassination 
and  open  insurrection.  The  sympathy  of  griev- 
ance and  religion  that  is  universal  among  them 
forms  a  basis  for  carrying  on  with  effect  the 
most  extensive  schemes  of  popular  organiza- 
tion. If  any  fixed  determination  to  make  a 
great  popular  effort  should  seize  possession  of 
their  minds,  in  vain  would  the  Catholic  nobili- 
ty, the  Catholic  lawyers,  and  even  the  Catiiolic 
clergy,  exert  their  utmost  endeavors  to  check 
them*;  and  universal  ruin  and  destniction  must 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  such  popular  efforts. 
These  millions  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  du- 
plication in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Is  it 
not  plain,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  only  expedi- 
ent, but  has  become  a  matter  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, to  break  up  the  secret  government  which 
has  so  long  directed  the  energies  of  the  Irish 
people  to  violence  and  outrage,  and  attach 
them,  by  equal  rule  and  a  reciprocity  of  ad- 
vantages, to  the  laws  and  the  union  of  England  ? 
And  what  is  the  object  of  the  Association  but 
to  avert  these  terrible  disasters,  and  bring  about, 
by  open,  fair,  and  legal  means,  this  blessed  con- 
summation. 

"  A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  Cath- 
olic mind  in  Ireland.  The  more  in- 
Conrliidod.  ^^lligent  and  educated  among  them 
have  become  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  grievances  under  which  they  labor; 
they  know  their  own  numbers  now  by  a  regu- 
lar census,  and  feel  their  own  strength.  It  is 
chimerical  to  suppose  that,  with  such  a  body, 
tlie  object  expected  by  putting  down  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  obtained.  As  Uie  Catholics  will, 
notwithstanding  that,  still  continue  to  labor 
under  grievances,  they  will  be  induced  to  take 
.sucii  steps  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  as  will 
probably  be  an  evasion  of  the  new  law.  This 
IS  the  firat  of  a  career  of  measures  that  inevita- 
bly will  end  in  general  confusion  and  rebellion. 
Ministera  will  then  come  down  to  the  House 
with  a  new  case  of  the  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  call  for  a  Coercion  Act  Such  an 
act  will  lead  to  new  acts  of  evasion  and  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  until,  by  new 
modes  of  evading  the  law,  and  new  laws  to  co- 
erce popular  assemblies,  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land will  by  degrees  be  trained  to  involvt; 
themselves  in  open  insurrection.  The  union 
of  the  two  countncs,  up  to  this  moment,  has  ex- 
isted only  on  paper;  there  is  no  cordial  nation- 
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al  union.  Ireland  is  still,  in  feeling  and  in  fact, 
a  country  foreign  to  England.  The  people  form 
a  clear  notion  of  a  distinct  Irish  and  English 
nation ;  and  the  moment  the  bill  passes  into  a 
law,  the  people  of  Ireland  will  regard  it  as  a 
belligerent  act  on  the  part  of  the  English  na- 
tion against  the  Irish  nation,  and  it  i  p^  j^^, 
will  thereafter  become  impossible  to  xii.  214, 230 ; 
negotiate  a  peace  between  tlie  two  Ann.  Reg. 
countries.-  i8as,«,so. 

The  debate  was  continued  through  four  nights 
— ^the  Opposition,  consisting  both  of 
the  whole  Whigs  and  Liberals  as  lYne  bill  is 
well  as  the  friends  of  the  Catliolics,  carried,  and 

havinfFputforth  their  whole  strength  immniiately 

*L  rm  J         J    evaded, 

on  the  occasion.  The  second  rend- 
ing, however,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
155,  the  numbers  beirg  278  to  123;  and  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  majority  was  propor- 
tionately still  greater,  the  numbers  being  146 
to  44.*  But  this  decisive  victory  on 
the  part  of  Administration  was  far  |[ii  Yss^i 
from  accomplishing  the  object  which  * 

Government  had  in  view.  The  Association  im- 
mediately dissolved  itself;  but  as  quickly  a  new 
Association  was  formed,  on  such  principles  as 
effectually  withdrew  it  from  the  operations  of 
the  Act  Christians  of  all  denominations  were 
invited  to  join  it,  in  order  to  obtain  redress  of 
the  numerous  evils  which  afilicted  the  country : 
no  oath  was  required  to  be  taken ;  and  it  was 
expressly  declared,  "  that  the  new  Catholic  As- 
sociation shall  not  assume,  or  in  any  manner 
exercise,  the  power  of  acting  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  redress  of  grievances  in  Churcti  or 
State,  or  any  alteration  in  the  law  of  Church 
or  State,  or  for  the  purpose  of  carryine  on  or 
assisting  in  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  causes 
civil  or  criminal.'*  The  objects  of  the  new  As- 
sociation were  declared  to  be,  to  promote  peace, 
harmony,  and  tranquillity ;  to  encourage  a  lib- 
eral ana  enlightened  system  of  education ;  to 
ascertain  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  the 
comparative  number  of  persons  of  the  different 
persuasions;  to  devise  means  of  erecting  suita- 
ble Catholic  places  of  worship;  to  encourage 
Irish  agriculture  and  manufactures;  and  to 
publish  refutations  of  the  charges  against  the 
Catholics.  These  resolutions,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  new  Catholic  Association, 
were  received  with  vehement  applause;  but 
the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  effectually 
bcliea  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions,  and  gave  a 
melancholy  presage  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  its  future  pro-  J^S^ial'/s 
ceedings.'* 

Tl.cse  animated  discussions  concerning  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association  were  in-        43. 
tended  onl}'  as  an  introduction  to  the  Catholic 
grand  debate  on  Catiiolic  Emancipa-  <I«J»*'"n»  ^ 
tion,  for  which,  as  the  cfieval  dc  ha-  J"  iJi"ih*c* 
taille  for  the  season,  both  parties  were  Commcun 
preparing  their  whole  strength,  and  ®"  *'• 


*  Mr.  O'Gorman,  the  Secretary  or  the  Association, 
said:  ''His  Miijesiy's  Ministers  are  not  lying  on  a  bed 
or  roses.  I  ndcpcndent  of  their  internal  dissensions,  which 
1  hope  God  Almighty  will  increase,  their  flnanees  are  in  a 
ticiilish  condition.  England  is  beginning  to  get  uneasy, 
and  a  rloud  appears  to  be  gathering  in  the  north,  which 
might  burst,  there  was  no  aaying  bow  soon,  for  Russia 
has  1,300,000  men  in  arms.  All  these  prospects  are  wkt- 
ficient  to  inspire  Irishmen  wih  hope  "— »S;>r^cA  ^O'Goa- 
MA..N-,  13lh  July,  1825;  Ann  Reg  ,  1825,  {*.  45, 
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which  led  to  a  reattlt  highly  favorabld  lo  the 
If  h  Catholio  hopes.  It  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons^  on  March  1st. 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who,  in  a  masterly  and 
eloquent  but  yet  temperate  speech,  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  grounds  of  complaint  set  foHh  in  the  Cath- 
olic petition  which  he  presented.  It  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Leslie  Foster;  but 
the  knowledge,  which  was  universal,  of  the  di- 
vision in  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject,  paralyzed 
the  opponents  of  the  motion,  and  Sir  Francis's 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  21.  the 
numbers  boine  248  to  227.  Tliis  majority,  the 
largest  which  nad  been  obtained  on  the  subject, 
was  received  with  vehement  cheering  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  justly  regarded  by  all 
the  friends  of  the  Catholics  throughout  the 
1  p  1  D  h  ^^'^^^^y  ^  prophetic  of  Uie  future 
xil.^S58.  ^  '  '^^^  ^^^  far-distant  triumph  of  their 
cause.  ^ 
If  this  division  in  the  Commons,  however, 
^  proved  the  progress  which  the  Ro- 
Fato  oir  the  ^^^  Catholic  claims  had  made  in  the 
bill  in  the     opinions  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 

House  of     Legislature,  the  fate  of  the  question 

Lords.  •     ru     T»  i.  i  *  ^ 

m  the  Peers  was  not  less  ominous  of 

the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  beset  among 
the  aristocratic  The  question  came  on  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  April;  and  as  it  had  been 
carried  by  so  large  a  majority  in  the  Commons^ 
the  attention  of  both  parties  in  the  country 
was  fixed  with  the  most  intense  anxiety  on  the 
division  in  the  Peers.  They  were  long  kept 
in  Suspense,  as  the  presenting  of  various  peti- 
tions on  the  subject  gave  rise,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  to  several  desultory  debates  before 
May  17.  ^^  question  itself  came  on.  It  was 
3  Pari.  Deb.  ^i^ught  to  a  decision,  however,  on 
xii  770;  17th  May,  when  the  measure  was 
-Ann-  Reg-  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  66,  the 
1825,  «i.  numbers  being  178  to  113.« 
On  occasion  of  one  of  these  petitions  being 

presented,  the  Duke  of  York  made,  in 
Duke  of  '^  ^^^  ^°^  manly  tone,  the  following 
York's  dee-  declaration,  which  had  an  important 
laration  on  influence  on  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
'ijrtair'*  ^^^^'  "Eiglit-and-twenty  years  have 

elapsed  since  this  auestion  was  first 
agitated,  under  the  roost  awiul  circumstances, 
while  this  country  was  engaged  in  a  most  ar- 
duous and  expensive,  though  just  and  necessary 
war:  the  agitation  of  it  had  been  the  cause  of 
a  most  serious  and  alarming  illness  to  an  illus- 
trious personage  now  no  more,  whose  exalted 
character  and  virtues,  and  parental  affection 
for  his  people,  would  render  his  memory  ever 
dear  to  his  country ;  and  it  produced  also  the 
tem))orary  retirement  from  liis  late  Majesty's 
councils  of  one  of  the  most  able,  enlightened, 
and  honest  statesmen  of  whom  this  country 
could  boost  Upon  this  question  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  decide ;  and  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  its  agitation  to  the  present,  I  have  not 
for  one  instant  hesitated  or  felt  a  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  tlie  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  regard  to  it 

**  A  great  change  of  language  and  sentiment 

has  taken  place,  since  the  subject  was 
rontiiiued.  ^™^  introduced,  among  the  advocates 

for  Catholio  emancipation.  At  first, 
the  most  zealous  of  them  had  endeavored  to 


impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  Cath- 
olic emancipation  ought  not  to  be  granted  with- 
out establishing  strong  and  effectual  barriers 
against  any  encroachment  on  the  Protestant 
ascendency.  But  how  changed  was  now  their 
language !  Your  Lordships  are  called  upon  to 
surrender  every  principle  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  deliver  us  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  mercy  and  generosity  of  the  Roman  Cath> 
olics,  without  any  assurance  even  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  fearful  concessions. 
The  King  is  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protectant  reformed  relig- 
iofi,  established  by  law.  Ours  is  a  Protestant 
King,  who  knows  no  mental  reservation,  and 
whose  situation  is  different  from  that  of  any 
other  person  in  the  country.  I  myself^  and 
every  other  individual  in  the  country,  can  be 
released  from  my  oath  by  act  of  Parliament^ 
but  the  King  can  not  The  oath  is  a  solemn 
obligation  by  the  person  who  took  it,  from 
which  no  act  of  his  own  could  release  him; 
and  the  King  is  the  third  estate  in  the  realm, 
without  whose  voluntary  consent  no  act  of  the 
Legislature  can  be  vali<L 

"If  I  have  expressed  myself  warmly,  especial- 
ly in  the  latter  part  of  what  I  have 
said,  I  must  appeal  to  your  Lordships'  concluded, 
generosity.  I  feel  the  subject  most 
forcibly;  and  it  affects  me  the  more  deeply, 
when  I  recollect  that  to  its  agitation  must  be 
ascribed  that  severe  illness  and  ten  years  of 
misery  which  had  clouded  the  existence  of  my 
beloved  father.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  witn 
assuring  your  Lordships  that  I  have  uttered  my 
honest  and  conscientious  sentiments,  founded 
upon  principles  I  have  imbibed  from  my  earli> 
est  youth,  to  the  justice  of  which  I  have  sub- 
scribed after  careful  consideration  in  maturer 
years ;  and  these  are  the  principles  to  which  I 
will  adhere,  and  which  I  will  main-  i  p„|  jj^i^^ 
tain,  and  that  up  to  the  latest  moment  xii.  141, 142 ; 
of  my  existence,  wJuUever  might  be  my  ^J"-  5f  S- 
ntuation  of  life,  so  help  me  God."^     18X5, 50,  W. 

Immense  was  the  impression  which  this  bold 
and  manly  declaration,  coming  from  43, 
the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  and  a  Impression  ii 
prince  whose  sincere  and  intrepid  produced 
character  left  no  room  for  doubt  country!  Mr. 
but  that  he  would  act  up  to  his  Brougham's 
opinions,  produced  over  the  coun-  speech oniho 
try.  Mr.  Brougham,  to  neutralize  ^^^^'^'^^^n. 
its  effects,  the  next  evening,  in  the  Ilouad 
of  Commons,  commenced  a  violent  invectivo 
against  the  Duke  of  York,  saying  that  "the 
words  he  was  reported  to  have  uttered,  but 
which  must  have  been  false,  would,  if  true, 
have  given  him  alarm,  not  only  for  good  gov- 
ernment, but  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  the  stability  of  the  monarchy  as  by  law 
established  and  settled  by  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  No  man  living  could  believe  that  a 
prince  of  that  house  which  €at  on  the  throne 
oy  virtue  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  could  pro- 
mulgate to  the  world,  that,  happen  what  would, 
when  he  came  to  another  situation,  he  would 
act  in  a  particular  way.  Ko  monarch  who  ever 
sat  upon  the  English  throne  had  ever  been  pre- 
pared for  such  resistance  to  his  people  on  be- 
nalf  of  the  Catholics,  as  was  now  not  only 
meditated,  but  openly  avowed  against  them. 
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Nothing  oonld  save  the  empire  from  a  conyul- 
flaon  bat  each  a  large  increase  in  the  majority 
on  the  Catholic  question  as  might  render  sncn 
impradent  conduct  as  was  openly  announced 
1  Pill  j)^  impossible.  A  little  while,  and  it 
xJi.  208,  S14 ;  would  be  too  late ;  a  brief  time,  and 
Ann-  5^._  the  opportnnity  now  in  their  hands 
^^  ^  ®  would  be  lost  forever."*    But  these 


statements  on  either  part  led  to  no  decisive  re- 
sult Each  side  was  only  rendered  the  more 
confirmed  in  its  own  opinions;  and  the  Cath- 
oUo  question  was  thereby  rendered  an  ulcere 
ated  sore  in  the  empire,  which  affected  all  Uie 
adjoining  parts  so  seriously,  that  it  became  evi- 
dent  it  could  not  be  cut  out  without  endanger- 
ing the  whole  body. 


laae.] 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

BRITISH  BHTIBB  VBOM  IBS  MOmTAXT  OBDIB  OF  DECSMBBB,  1895,  TO  TBS  BKAKOIPATIOir  OF  TBB  OATH* 

OUC8  IN  MABCH,  1889. 


i 


Ths  yoar  1826  opened  with  each  uiuTeTsal 
J  consternation  and  depression  in  all 

Gloomy  pnm-  classes^  from  the  effect  of  the  terri- 
pect«  or  the  ble  monetary  erisU  at  the  end  of 
bSil^ff  of  *^®  preceding  year,  that  the  con- 
]§Bk  aideration  of  that  crisia  exclnsive- 

ly  engrossed  the  public  mind,  and 
scarcely  any  other  topic  occupied  the  attention 
of  Parliament  in  the  next  session.  All  classes 
were  suffering  alike.  The  banlcs,  struck  with 
terror  from  we  numerous  failures  whidi  had 
taken  place,  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on,  on 
any  terms,  or  any  security,  to  make  adyancee 
to  their  customers;  the  merchants,  dreading 
the  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
declined  entering  into  speculations;  the  manu- 
facturers,  finding  their  usual  orders  awanting, 
or  seriously  diminished,  contracted  their  opera- 
tions; the  workmen,  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, became  desperate,  and  Tented  their  de- 
spair  upon  the  machinery,  which  they  imagined 
was  the  cause  of  all  their  suffering.  The  im- 
mense issue  of  paper  without  any  gold  to  sup- 
port it^— to  the  extent  of  £8.000,000  in  three 
weeks — in  the  end  of  I>ecember,  had  indeed 
nrrested  the  panic,  but  it  had  not  restored  con- 
fidence ;  and  GoTernment,  by  refusing  to  issue 
exchequer  bills,  a  relief  which  hAd  idways  been 
afforded  on  similar  occasions  in  time  past,  effect- 
1  ^„Q  j(^^  ually  prevented  for  long  the  restora- 
1826,  i,  3;  tion  ot  credit,  or  the  extension  of  any 
Maninm,  relief  to  the  industrious  and  suffering 
1. 367, 3W.   portion  of  the  community.* 

The  general  distress,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
2,  led  to  serious  acts  of  riot  and  dis- 
Acts  oifrioc-  turbance  in  several  of  the  manufac- 
ing  in  yari-  turing  districts.  On  all  sides  the 
0U8  placet.  juQg^  appalling  proofs  of  wretched- 
ness were  afforded,  and  in  some  quarters  alarm- 
ing disorders  took  place.  The  recent  improve- 
ments in  machinery  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  main  cause  of  the  general  suffering;  •  and 
in  Lancashire  the  indignation  of  the  operatives 
against  what  they  deemed  an  invasion  of  their 
birth-right,  broke  out  in  various  and  most  mel- 
ancholy acta  of  outrage.  It  was  a  woeful  spec- 
tacle to  see  the  streets  of  Manchester,  and  the 
chief  towns  in  its  vicinity,  filled  with  vast 
crowds,  sometimes  ten  thousand  in  number, 
whose  wan  visages  and  lean  figures  but  too 
clearly  told  the  tale  of  their  sufferings,  snatch- 
ing their  food  from  bakers^  diops,  breaking  into 
factories  and  destroying  power-loom  mills,  and 
tiirowing  stones  at  the  military  at  the  hazard 
of  being  shot,  rather  than  relinquishing  an  ob- 
ject on  the  attainment  of  which  they  smcerely 
believed  their  very  existence  depenaed.  Seri- 
ous riots  took  place  in  CarUsle,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  woman  and  child  were  shot  dead ; 
and  in  Norwich,  where  twelve  thousand  weav- 
ers were  employed,  an  alarming  disturbance, 
attended  with  great  violence,  ensued.    In  all 


the  iron  districts,  strikes  to  arrest  the  fall  of 
wages  took  place ;  and  in  Dublin  and  Glasgow 
immense  crowds  of  operatives  paraded  the 
streets  entreating  relief,  which  was  in  some  de- 
gree afforded  by  munificent  subscriptions,  open- 
ed b^  the  wealthy  classes^  and  which  being 
judiciously  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  the  fab- 
rics of  these  poor  people,  instead  of  merely  giv- 
ing them  money,  relieved  distress  t  adb.  Reg. 
to  triple  the  amount  which  it  other^  1826;  chron! 
wise  could  have  done.^  **»  '*^*  ^' 

The  universal  suffering  attraeted,  as  well  it 
might,  the  anxious  attention  of  « 

Government^  althouch,  unfortu-  King*8  apeecli 
nately,  they  were  so  olind  to  the  on  the  anBiJect, 
real  causes  of  the  calamity  that  jJi^^Bd**^ 
they  brought  forward  measnres  grain? 
intended  to  avert,  which  in  reality 
had  only  the  effect  of  perpetuating  it  In  the 
Eine's  speech  the  all-absorbing  theme  was  thus 
alluded  to:  "His  Mmesty  deeply  laments  the 
injurious  effects  whicn  the  late  pecuniary  cri- 
sis inust  have  entailed  upon  many  branches  of 
the  commerce  and  manmactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  His  Migesty  confidently  be- 
lieves that  the  temporary  check  which  com- 
merce and  manufactures  may  .at  .this  moment 
experience,  will,  under  the  bleosing  of  Divine 
Providence,  neither  impair  the  great  sources 
of  our  wealth,  nor  impede  the  growth  of  na- 
tional pl^osperity."  Tet,  while  the  attention 
of  all  classes  was  riveted  on  this  all-important 
subject,  the  only  measure  of  relief  which  was 
afforded  consisted  in  a  bill  which  allowed  the 
bonded  com  in  the  ports,  estimated  at  800,000 
quarters,  to  be  sola  in  the  country  without 
paying  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Com  Law» 
which,  after  encountering  considerable  oppo- 
sition from  the  landed  interest,  passed  boUi 
Houses,  but  afforded  scarcely  any  ,  p^  jy^^ 
relief  to  the  country.  Whi^t  was  xy.795,7U6; 
wanted  was  not  food,  but  money  to  Ann.  Reg. 
buy  food.*     .  *®*»  '• 

What  .Government  should  have  done  at  this 
juncture  was  then  distinctly  point-  4^ 

ed  out  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  Reaieauaefl  of 
most  experienced  men  in  Parlia*  the  disirewi, 
ment,  though  unhappily  without  «"» us  remedy, 
any  effect.  The  terrible  crisis  which  the  coun- 
try had  just  gone  through  was  obviously  owing 
to  something  wrong  in  the  currency;  but  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  what 
that  error  was.  The  partisans  of  Administra- 
tion, and  the  whole  Whig^  P^7»  were  unani- 
mous in  holding  that  the  mischief  had  all  origin- 
ated in  the  extravagant  speculation  of  the  two 
last  years,  which  had  been  unduly  fostered  by 
the  perilous  and  excessive  issue  of  bank-notes 
by  the  country  bankers,  great  part  of  whom 
had  no  sufficient  capital  to  support  them ;  and 
the  only  remedy  they  could  devise  was  to  sup- 
press small  notes  altogether,  and  render  the 
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currency  not  only  in  all  its  parts  dependent  on 
the  retention  of  gold  and  silver,  but  below  £5 
to  consiMt  entirely  of  it.  The  friends  of  the 
country  bankers,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  nothing  could  be  imagined  so  perilous,  as 
at  this  time,  when  the  country  had  so  recently 
come  through  a  severe  monetary  crisis,  to  tam- 
per with  the  currency,  and,  in  endeavoring  to 
put  it  on  a  more  stable  footing,  in  a  ereat  meas- 
ure to  extinguish  it  altogether.  The  debates 
are  of  the  highest  interest,  for  they  relate  to 
one  of  the  most  momentous  and  decisive  changes 
recorded  in  English  history,  and  which  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  important  results ;  and 
they  are  extremely  curious  and  instructive,  as 
affording  an  example  of  the  ease  with  which  a 
powerful  party  can  succeed  in  deluding  the 
public  mind,  and  conductmg  a  nation,  amidst 
universal  applause,  to  the  very  measures  most 
destructive  to  its  prosperity,  and  in  the  end 
subversive  of  its  institutions. 

On  the  part  of  Government  it  was  argued  by 

5.         Lord  Liverpool,  the  Chancellor  of 

Argument  by  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and 

«™U«rJi!L  Mr.  Canning:  "The  monetary  crisis 

support  ortne     i  •  i  n.«    °       j.      i  "ii 

bill  Buppresa-  'which  this  country  has  recently  un- 

ing  small  dereone  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
notes.  j^J  speculation  of  the  last  two 

years;  and  that  speculation  has  been  mainly 
fostered  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  issues  of 
country  bankers'  notes  which  took  place  during 
tiiat  period  of  delusive  prosperity.  In  1822, 
before  the  mania  of  speculation  began,  the 
stamps  issued  for  country  banknotes  were 
about  £4,200,000  annually ;  in  1824,  when  the 
mania  set  in,  it  rose  to  £6,000,000 ;  and  in  1825, 
when  the  mania  was  at  its  height,  it  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  £8,000,000  annually.  This 
was  the  amount  of  stamps  usually  issued  for 
neiD  notes :  the  amount  actually  in  circulation 
was  in  general  about  50  per  cent  more  at  each 
period,  and  in  1826  amounted  to  £14,000,000. 
The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  also  in- 
creased during  the  same  period,  but  in  a  much 
less  decrrce:  tne  increase  in  that  quarter  was 
only  £a,00;>,000 — from  £19,000,000,  in  round 
numbers,  to  £22,000,000.  The  great  increase 
in  the  currency,  therefore,  has  been  in  thie  coun- 
try bankers'  notes;  and  they  are  chargeable 
with  all  the  disasters  which  have  ensued.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evil  is 
to  lay  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  cause  from 
which  it  sprung. 

•    "Such  a  measure  is  no  innovation;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  opposite  system 

Continued.  '^^^^^^  J^  ^^  innovation.  In  1776  an 
Act  passed  prohibiting  the  issue  of 
bank-notes  for  a  limited  time;  and  in  1777 
another  passed,  which  permanently  prohibited 
the  issuing  of  notes  under  £6.  This  continued 
to  be  the  laW  until  1797,  when,  amidst  the  neces- 
sities of  the  French  war,  the  suspension  of  cosh 
payments  took  place  until  two  years  after  a 
general  peace,  and  it  became  necessary  to  le- 
galize and  reissue  small  notes,  as  the  gold  had 
all  been  withdrawn.  This  suspension  was  not 
founded  on  any  belief  that  the  small-note  sys- 
tem was  at  all  connected  with  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  parties  were  agreed  that  they 
should  be  withdrawn  os  soon  as  possible,  and 
no  one  contemplated  their  continued  circulation 


Continued. 


after  the  Bank  should  have  resumed  cosh  pay- 
ments. And  yet  during  the  whole  of  this  pe- 
riod, from  1777,  manufactures  had  flourished 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  small  notea 

*'  The  alarm  felt  on  this  subject^  if  founded  in 
reason  at  all,  must  be  grounded  on  the 
idea  that  the  circulation  will  be  di- 
minished by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
notes  withdrawn;  and,  doubtless,  if  that  were 
to  be  the  case,  a  very  serious  check  to  industry 
and  the  operations  of  commerce  might  be  an- 
ticipated. But  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  no 
such  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  During  the 
three  years  ending  witn  1822,  twenty-five  mill- 
ions of  gold  sovereigns  had  been  coined,  and 
of  these  £7,200,000  were  shown  by  the  returns 
to  have  been  exported,  and  perhaps  £10,000,000 
in  all  had  left  the  country.  Of  these  £1,000,000 
had  returned  in  the  close  of  last  year ;  so  that 
the  gold  circulation  might  fairly  be  taken  at 
£1 6,000,000.  The  country  bankers*  circulation, 
as  measured  by  the  stamps  issued  in  1826,  had 
been  £6,000,000  in  that  year;  and  supposing 
double  that  number  to  be  the  amount  of^notea 
actually  in  circulation,  the  amount  will  be  only 
£12,000,000 —  considerably  within  the  gold 
which  has  been  coined  during  the  three  years 
succeeding  1819.  The  present  amount  of  coun- 
try bank-notes  in  circulation  does  not  probably 
exceed  £4,000,000 ;  while  the  bank-notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  the  end  of  1826,  had  risen 
to  £25,000,000.  It  is  chimerical,  therefore,  to 
apprehend  any  undue  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency from  the  suppression  of  small  notes ;  it 
is  only  exchanging  a  perilous  and  unstable  for 
a  Arm  and  secure  circulation. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  effecting  this  with- 
drawal ;  and  the  only  question  real- 
ly for  consideration  is,  which  of  the  n««?« * 

i.        •        e    J.        J  Ti    1     i  •        Continued, 

two  IS  safest,  and  likely  to  occasion 

least  inconvenience  to  the  community.  The 
one  is,  by  enacting  that  no  more  small  notes 
should  be  stamped  after  a  certain  future  period ; 
the  other,  to  allow  those  already  in  circulation 
to  run  a  certain  course  till  a  fixed  period,  and 
prohibiting  any  new  ones  to  be  created.  Gov- 
ernment, after  mature  deliberation,  have  de- 
termined upon  the  last  of  these  methods.  Xo 
new  notes  ore  to  be  henceforth  allowed  to  bo 
stamped;  those  already  in  circulation  are  to  be 
allowed  to  circulate  for  three  years,  but  no 
longer.  In  conseq^uence  of  certain  differences 
between  the  banking  systems  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  particularly  the  latter,  it  is  not  pro- 
posed, in  the  mean  time,  to  extend  the  Act  to 
cither  of  these  countries ;  though  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  good  reason,  on  principle,  on  which 
such  a  difference  is  to  be  long  continued. 

"By  cautiously  and  gradually,  in  this  man- 
ner, withdrawing  the  small  notes  from 
circulation,  one  inestimable  blessing  continued 
will  be  attiained — the  poor  will  in  a 
great  measure  be  saved  from  the  pressure  and 
ruin  consequent  on  a  monetary  crisis.     Who 
are  the  persons  among  whom,  in  the  first  place, 
these  small  notes  circulate  f   The  poorer  classes 
of  the  community — those  to  whom  the  posses- 
sion of  a  one-pound  note  is  comparative  riches. 
And  when,  from  the  scanty  earnings  of  hard 
labor   and  persevering   economy,   they   have 
amassed  three  or  four  pounds,  now  can  they 
now  lay  it  by  but  in  that  kind  of  money?    Wo 
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have  been  told,  and  told  truly,  that  in  many 
districta  these  notes  constitute  the  whole  circu- 
lating medium.  In  what,  therefore,  must  the 
poor  man  put  his  trust  but  in  that  paper ;  and 
if  it  £eiils  him,  what  becomes  of  his  savings  f 
The  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  is,  that  when  an  alarm  b^ins,  when  he 
hears  of  failures,  the  poor  man  rushes  forward 
to  the  bank  to  get  nis  notes  exchanged  for 
specie,  and  the  bank,  overwhelmed  with  de- 
mands, is  obliged  to  stop  payment  He  follows 
the  torrent,  he  increases  the  difficulty,  he  adds 
to  the  distrust ;  and  to  the  universality  of  these 
feelings  may  be  traced  a  great  portion  of  the 
late  disastrous  events.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  power  of  issuing  these  notes  is  the 
chief  Boui'ce  at  once  of  the  msecurity  of  coun- 
try bankers,  and  of  the  wide-spread  misery 
which  their  failure  occasions  among  the  poor. 
The  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  1819  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Legislature ;  but 
the  work  was  incompletely  done,  as  long  as 
small  notes  were  allowed  to  remain  in  circula- 
tion. Now  is  the  time  to  carry  it  fully  out, 
and  avoid  all  the  dangers  we  have  encountered, 
by  establishing  the  currency  upon  a  safe  and 
lasting  foundation. 

"Tili  small  notes  are  suppressed,  this  most 
desirable  result  never  can  take  place. 
Continued.  Experience  has  proved  that,  howev- 
er plausible  in  theory  that  pari  patsu 
circulation  oi  notes  and  specie  may  be  mutually 
exchangeable,  in  pitictice  it  can  not  exist  The 
one  inevitably  destroys  the  other.  People  all 
prefer  notes  to  coin  ;  for  what  reason  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  the  fact  undoubtedly  is  so.  IT 
crown  notes  and  half-crown  notes  were  issued, 
crowns  and  half-crowns  would  disappear ;  and 
if  one-pound  notes  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  circulate,  sovereigns  will  speedily  become  a 
rarity.  There  never  was  a  gold  circulation  in 
general  use  in  the  country,  except  in  Lanca- 
shire, where  no  country  notes  existed;  and 
when,  in  1822  and  1823,  the  Bank  of  England 
was  most  anxious  to  supply  the  country  with 
gold,  the  sovereigns  sent  dEown  by  one  coach 
returned  by  another.  Great  sacrifices  had  al- 
ready been  made  to  effect  the  introduction  of 
even  a  partial  metallic  currency  in  the  country, 
and  these  sacrifices  had  been  made  in  vain.  A 
large  supply  of  gold  had  been  obtained  at  a 
great  expense,  and  it  was  got  only  that  we 
might  see  it  depart,  and  be  compelled  to  pur- 
chase it  Acrain  at  a  double  expense.  The  cur- 
rency of  the  country  can  never  be  placed  on  a 
solid  basis  unless  country  banks  are  prohibited 
from  issuing  notes,  except  such  as  are  of  a  con- 
siderably higher  denomination  than  the  current 
coin,  BO  as  to  save  it  entirely  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  paper  currency. 

"The  principle  of  the   measure,  therefore, 
can  be  resisted  only  by  those  who 

Oonduded  ^ft^"***'"*  that  the  pecuniary  interests 
will  be  best  secured  by  proscribing  a 
metallic  currency.  Its  necessary  effect  will  be 
to  give  solidity  to  the  banks  themselves,  by 
compelling  them  to  maintain  a  portion  of  their 
circulation  in  gold  instead  of  worthless  paper, 
and  thus  avoid  those  ruinous  runs  which  have 
proved  fatal  to  so  matiy  of  the  most  respectable 
establishments.  It  w ill  prevent  the  wide-spread 
misery  which  such  failiues  now  induce,  for  the 


savings  of  the  working  classes  will  be  laid  by 
in  specie ;  and  as  it  will  form  the  chief  medium 
of  circulation,  the  greatest  panic  can  not  pro- 
duce a  run.  Let  the  Bank  of  England  retain 
in  its  coffers  as  much  gold  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  circulation  of  the  country,  for 
the  exigencies  of  Government,  and  to  enable  it 
to  adjust  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  ex- 
changes. Let  every  country  bank  be  governed 
by  the  same  rules,  and  compelled  to  keep  an 
amount  of  gold  proportioned  to  its  operations ; 
and  this  will  not  only  give  them  security, 
but  occasion  a  sensitiveness  to  occurrences 
likely  to  cause  a  pressure  on  the  country 
banks,  which  will  tend  to  the  seen-  ,  ,,  ,  r*  •. 
rity  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  is-  iv  170, 174. 
sues  will  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  S18;  An.  Reg. 
and  the  gold  will  be  kept  within  the  l^^^*  ^'  ^^ 
kingdom."'  "•  »■ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Hr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Heygate,  and  Mr.  Gur-  .„ 
ney,  all  great  mercantile  men — "The  Argument 
proposed  measure  is  alike  inadequate  against  the 
to  meet  the  evils  complained  oi,  and  proposed 
ill  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  ™*»""- 
country.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  embarrass- 
ment now  so  generally  felt  by  all  classes  ?  Is 
it  not  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  currency, 
and  consequent  destruction  of  credit  at  the  close 
of  last  year!  And  what  remedy  does  Govern- 
ment propose  for  the  evilt  To  contract  it  still 
more.  Taking  the  currency  at  £20,000,000, 
and  the  chasm  produced  by  the  recent  fail- 
ures in  it  at  £3,500,000»  the  proposed  measure 
will  produce  a  further  chasm  to  the  extent  of 
£7,000,000,  with  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The 
postponement  of  the  suppression  of  small  notes 
for  three  years  is  no  alleviation,  but  rather  an 
aggravation  of  the  evil,  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind  to  exaggerate  impending  evils: 
nothing  is  so  bad  in  reality  as  it  appears  in 
prospect  The  country  bankers,  having  the 
suppression  of  small  notes  hanging  over  their 
heads,  must,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  contract 
their  issues,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  re- 
fusing accommodation  to  their  customers,  and 
calling  up  such  advances  as  they  have  already 
made.  This  will  of  necessity  stop  industry  in 
numberless  channels.  This  stoppage  is  what  is 
now  going  on,  and  the  proposed  measure  will 
seriously  tend  to  aggravate  it  The  extent  to 
which  this  evil  is  spreading  no  man  living  can 
estimate,  and  it  will  probably  lead  to  conse- 
quences which  none  can  contemplate  without 
horror.  How  is  the  cap  which  is  to  be  made 
in  the  circulation  to  be  filled  upt  and  if  it  is 
not  supplied,  how  is  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  supported  \  As  a  measure  of  present 
relief,  the  proposed  measure  is  unwise  and  in- 
appropriate ;  as  a  measure  of  prospective  secu- 
rity it  will  be  nugatory. 

"The  country  bankers,  of  whose  improvi- 
dence and  mad  speculation  so  much 
is  said,  are  in  truth  the  only  persons  coniinned. 
who  have  not  speculated,  and  who 
have  exerted  all  their  influence  to  arrest  tho 
spirit  of  speculation  among  their  customers.  A 
prudent  regard  for  their  own  safety  forced  this 
course  of  conduct  upon  them.  Where  did  tho 
extravagant  speculation  which  has  been  at- 
tended with  such  ruinous  consequences  origin* 
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ate  f  In  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  a  district 
in  which,  as  wdl  as  all  Lanoashire,  no  small 
notes  at  all  were  in  circulation.  Where  did  it 
next  spread,  and  assume  its  most  dangerous  as- 
pect! In  the  Stock  Exchange  o£IiOnaon,  a  city 
m  which,  and  for  sixty-five  miles  around,  no 
hankers'  notes  can  be  issued.  In  1720,  the  only 
year  in  which  wild  speculations  at  all  similar 
to  those  of  the  last  year  prevailed,  there  were 
no  country  banks  or  bankers'  notes  ^  and  in 
1797,  when  the  run  took  place  upon  the  banks, 
which  rendered  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments a  matter  of  necessity,  there  were  not 
only  no  country  small  notes,  but  no  Bank  of 
England  small  notes  in  circulation.  It  was  the 
failure  of  the  seven  great  bankers  in  London, 
in  whose  hands  the  bills  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred country  bankers  had  been  placed,  which 
occasioned  the  greater  part  of  the  country  fail- 
ures ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  solidity  of 
the  country  bankers,  the  catastrophe  would 
have  been  &r  greater  than  it  actually  was.  So 
far  from  the  country  bankers  having  begun  the 
mischief,  and  their  notes  having  been  the  means 
of  spreading  it,  it  was  the  merchants  and  capi- 
talists of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  London, 
without  small  notes,  who  began  it,  and  the 
small  notes  of  the  couutir  bankers  were  only 
brought  in  at  the  close  oi  the  day  to  arrest  its 
devastation. 

"  The  embarrassments  which  have  been  expe- 
rienced are  always  ascribed  to  over- 
Contiaucd.  tracing;  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  injustice  m  this  imputation.  By 
far  the  greater  |)art  of  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  which  no  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  classes  could 
avert,  and  no  wisdom  foresee.  In  1823  and 
1824,  the  Bank  had  accumulated  a  very  great 
treasure,  amounting  at  one  time  to  £14,000,000, 
in  their  coffers;  and  their  circulation  was  pro- 
portionally extended,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  led  to  a  proportionate  increase  of  the 
country  bankers'  issues,  which  always  increase 
with  those  of  the  Bank  of  England  In  con- 
sequence of  the  quantity  of  money  thus  thrown 
into  the  market,  interest  fell  to  4  and  3^^  per 
cent;  and  of  course,  as  it  could  be  got  on 
such  easy  terms,  speculations  of  all  sorts  were 
proportionally  extended.  This  ere  long  led 
to  a  run,  as  such  a  state  of  things  must  al- 
ways in  the  end  do,  on  the  Bank  for  gold  to 
carry  on  the  immense  undertakings  thus  set  on 
foot,  great  part  of  which  were  in  distant  coun- 
tries, and  could  be  conducted  with  nothing 
else;  and  then  the  Bank,  in  its  own  defense, 
was  compelled  suddenly  and  violently  to  con- 
tract its  issuer  The  banks  were  compelled  to 
do  so,  for  the  first  duty  of  the  dircctoro  is  to 
look  after  their  own  interests;  but  still  the 
consequences  wQre  the  same.  The  London 
bankers,  hard  pressed  themselves,  called  upon 
their  correspondents  in  the  country,  who  again 
called  upon  their  customers,  and  soon  every 
creditor  came  to  take  his  debtor  by  the  throat 
Then  came  the  panic,  which  in  such  circum- 
stances was  inevitable,  and  the  Bank  was  too 
much  fettered  by  its  engagements  with  and  ad- 
vances to  Government  to  oe  able  to  afford  the 
public  any  relief.  That  is  the  simple  account 
of  the  whole  catastrophe,  and  what  had  the 
country  bankers  to  do  with  inducing  it?    So 


far  from  their  having  had  any  share  in  brings 
ing  it  about,  they  were  its  nrst  Tictims ;  and 
the  real  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  monetary 
operations  of  the  metrojiolis,  where  their  notes 
did  not  circulate,  and  with  which  they  had  no 
concern  whatever. 

**  The  distress  which  the  crisis  produced,  and 
which  was  much  more  serious  tnan 
Government  seemed  to  be  aware,  will  conctaded. 
be  increased  rather -than  diminished 
by  the  proposed  change.  The  very  exertions 
of  the  country  bankers  to  prepare  for  the  in- 
tended change  had  already  most  fearfully  aug- 
mented the  general  distress.  They  were  in- 
deed preparing ;  but  they  were  preparing  by 
screwing,  almost  to  destruction,  every  farmer, 
manufacturer,  or  other  customer  in  the  coun- 
try, from  whom  they  could  get  their  money. 
Was  this  the  way  to  relieve  a  country  already 
suffering  under  a  shortening  of  credit  and  a 
want  of  mone^f  Unless  Parliament  allowed 
them  more  time  to  meet  the  new  order  of 
things,  utter  ruin  to  all  the  small  shop-keepers, 
manufacturers,  and  farmers  in  the  country  must 
ensue.  The  question  is  not,  what  is  theoretical- 
ly best,  but  what,  in  the  circumstances,  is  most 
expedienlf — and  the  general  distress  which  per- 
vades the  country  districts  is  the  first  thing  to 
which,  in  discussing  questions  of  this  nature. 
Parliament  is  bound  to  attend.  The  present 
measure  can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  evil. 
What  is  really  required,  and  would  relieve  the 
distress,  is  to  establish  joint-stock  banks  on  such 
principles  as  to  induce  persons  of  capital  to  en- 
ter into  them,  to  introduce  silver  as  a  standard 
of  currency  as  well  as  gold,  and  to  relieve  the 
Bank  of  England  from  those  incum-  ^ 
brances  connected  with  Government  xv.  lof* 
which  at  present  render  it  impossible  SSO ;  Ann. 
for  it  to  come  forward  on  a  crisis  to  R«K-  1®G, 
relieve  the  public  distress."*  "'  ^*' 

Ministers  carried  their  measure  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  Mr.  Baring's  .. 
amendment,  that  *'it  is  not  expcdi-  The  biu'is  car- 
en  t,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  ried  by  a  lar^ge 
public  and  private  credit,  to  enter  JJJjpHy  *" 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  bank-  Honaea. 
ing  system  of  the  country/'  having  been  lost 
by  a  majority  of  193,  the  numbers  being  282  to 
39.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  preponderance 
was  equally  great,  the  numbers  being  so  deci- 
sive that  the  matter  was  not  pressed  to  a  divi- 
sion. The  prohibition  to  issue  £2  and  £1  notes 
was  at  the  same  time  extended  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  by  a  majority  of  66  to  7 — ^in  the  face 
of  a  protest  by  Blr.  Gurney,  that  "  if  Govern- 
ment destroyed  all  the  country  bankers'  notes, 
and  at  the  same  time  stopped  the  issue  of  small 
notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  they  would 
leave  the  country  in  a  state  of  destitution  of 
which  they  could  form  no  adeqiMte  conception." 
This  observation  produced  no  sort  of  impres- 
sion, and  it  passed  into  a  law  that  stamps  for 
£2  and  £l  notes  should  no  longer  be  issued 
either  to  the  Bank  of  England  or  country  banks, 
and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from 
March,  1826 — thot  is,  in  March,  1829,  a  pari.  Deb. 
— their  circulation  should  be  pro-  xv.  852, 
hibited  altogether  in  England.*  •          ^^' 

Mr.  Canning  said,  upon  this  question  being 
brought  to  a  vote,  that  "he  hoped  the  decision 
of  it  would  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  prin- 
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Vast  import 
anceofthis 
decision. 


ciple,  and  determine  it  roREYKR."    It  did  so: 
j.^^  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  dtteru- 

INED  ALSO  FOREVKB  THE  FATE  OF  THE 

BRTTisn  EMPIRE.  Thenceforward  a 
series  of  causes  and  effects  set  in, 
which  no  haman  power  was  afterward  able  to 
arrest;  and  whicn,  in  their  ultimate  effects, 
ehanffed  the  governing  party  in  the  British 
Islands,  induced  Catholic  emancipation,  and  an 
entire  alteration  of  our  ecclesiastica|i  policy, 
OTcrtumed  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire, and  established  a  new  one,  resting  on  an 
entirely  different  basis,  and  directed  by  entirely 
different  men,  in  its  stead.  It  brought  about 
Neero  Emancipation,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
ana  Navigation  Laws,  Free  Trade,  and  an  en- 
tire alteration  in  our  foreign  alliances,  and 
policy,  and  system  of  government,  domestic, 
foreign,  and  colonial  The  Act  of  1826,  justly 
regarded  as  the  complement  of  that  of  1819  in 
regard  to  monetary  measures,  and  which  ren- 
dered our  entire  circulation  and  mercantile 
credit  dependent  on  the  retention  of  gold,  the 
very  thing  which  the  daily-extending  opera- 
tions of  commerce  rendered  it  impossible  at  all 
times  to  retain,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  turning- 
point  in  our  whole  history,  domestic,  social, 
and  foreign ;  and  without  a  steady  observation 
of  it^  {II id  appreciation  of  its  effects,  all  attempts 
to  explain,  or  even  understand,  the  subsequent 
changes  which  occurred  in  the  British  empire 
will  l)c  nuiratory. 

To  understand  how  this  came  to  pass,  and 

^g  how  such  mighty  effects  flowed 

Way  in  which  from   a  change  at  first  sieht  so 

the  rhungcs  it  trivial  as  the  suppression  oi  small 

i"^"":;?  ^"''J   notes,  and  the  substitution  of  sov- 
brougat about  •  •      .i    •  ».    •         i 

ereigns  m  their  room,  it  is  only 

necessary  to  reflect  on  the  %tniver»dl  influence 

which,  in  an  industrious  and  highly-civilized 

community  such  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  the 

price  of  commodities — that  is,  the  remuneration 

earned  by  industry — ^has  on   the  well-being, 

and  through  it  on  the  feelings,  opinions,  and 

desires  of  all  classes,  and  then  on  the  immediate 

and  decisive  influence  which  the  expansion  or 


contraction  of  the  currency  has  on  these  prices 
and  that  remuneration,     it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 

Sose  that  political  discontent,  or  an  earnest 
esire  for  cnange,  either  social  or  religious,  is 
ever  excited  among  the  people  of  this  country 
by  mere  fickleness  of  disposition,  or  the  arts  of 
demagogues,  how  skillful  in  their  vocation  so- 
ever uiey  may  be.  That  is  sometimes  the  case 
among  a  people  ardent  and  changeable,  like 
the  French,  who  have  been  long  excited  by  the 
changes  of  revolution,  and  among  whom  large 
parties  have  come  to  look  for  advancement  oy 
its  success.  But  in  a  peaceable  industrious 
community  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  intent 
on  individual  well-being  and  social  ameliora- 
tion, it  is  in  genial  suffering  that  the  founda- 
tion  must  be  laid  for  the  general  desire  for 
political  change.  D^tna^ogues,  when  the  feel- 
mg  is  once  excited  by  this  means,  often  inflame 
it,  and  determine  the  direction  which  it  is  to 
take,  but  they  can  not  call  the  passion  into 
being.  All  the  popularity  of  the  cry  for  oheap 
bread,  and  all  the  talents  of  Mr.  Cobden,  would 
have  failed  in  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  had  not  five  bad  seasons  in  succes- 
sion brought  the  reality  and  evils  of  dear  bread 
home  to  every  family;  and  all  attempts  to 
pacify  Ireland  while  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  were  nnremunerating,  were  as  fruitless 
as  all  attempts  to  disturb  it  have  been  since 
the  great  emigration,  and  the  opening  of  the 
huge  banks  of  issue,  by  Providence,  in  Califor- 
nia and  Australia,  have  secured  an  adequate 
return  for  rural  labor  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  decisive  effect  which 
the  destruction  of  small  notes,  jg 

and  entire  founding  of  the  cur-  Way  in  whicb 
rency  on  gold,  has  had  on  the  pricea  affect  this 

future  destinies  of  Great  Brit-  ?T:[S.?I.»^*^" 
,  1      .  .  cal  caange. 

am,  we  have  only  to  cast  our 
eyes  on  the  table  below,*  which  shows  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  these  changes  on  the  prices  of 
commodities,  and  the  speedy  result  of  their  de- 
cline or  rise  in  inducing  or  preventing  politi- 
cal change.  Three  years  of  suffering  and  gener- 
al misery  followed  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 


*  Amount  op  Papek  in  Circulation,  thb  Exports,  Imports,  Revbnur,  Price  or  Wheat  and  Cotton, 

\%ITH    the    great  political   CHANGES   IN   GrEAT  BRITAIN  IN   EVERT   TEAR    FROM   1818  tO  1830,  BOTH   IN- 
CLUSIVE. 


V«ftn. 


1818 


Bank  of  En- 
gland NotM. 


26,202,150 


Coonhy 
Bauka. 


£ 
20,507,000 


Total. 


£ 

4B,709,150 


Com.  Paper  di*- 
eouDtod  at  Bank. 


£ 
5,113,748 


Kxporta,  Do- 
elared  ValiM. 


£ 

4r).112,P0O 


Importa,  Oflkial 

Value. 


£ 

36,es5,182 


Soranna. 


£ 
53,747,795 


Prip«  of 

Wheat  par 

Quartar. 


9.    d, 
60    8 


Priraof 
Cutton 
por  lb. 


«.  d. 
1  11 


Bank  ReHinction  Act  pa«t»e(l  July  7,  lbl9. 


1M9 

1821 
lb122 


25,232,600 
24,2yU,340 
20,2'J5.n()0 
17.464,790 


15,701,328 

10.576,245 

8,256,180 

8,110,430 


40.953,928 
34,875,785 
28,551,480 
25,8b  1,220 


6,321.402 
4,672,123 
2.772,587 
3,622,151 


34,881,727 
36,126,322 
36.333,102 
36.650,039 


30,776,810 
32,438,650 
30,792,760 
30,500,094 


52,648.847 
54,282,958 
55,834,192 
55,663,650 


66 

3 

54 

6 

49 

0 

38 

11 

1     3 
1    3 

0    8^ 

0  Hi 


Small  Notes  prolonged  for  10  years,  July  7,  1822. 


1823 
1824 
1825 


19.231,210 
20,132,120 
19,398,840 


9,920.074 
12,831,352 
14,980,168 


29,151,314 
32,963,472 
39,379,008 


5,624,693 
6,255,43 
7,691.464 


36,375,343 
38.422,313 
38,870,851 


35,798,707 
37,552,935 
44,137,482 


57,672,999 
50,362,403 
57,273,869 


52  0 
64  3 
63    0 


0  11 

0  lU 

1  0 


Small  notes  limited  to  3  years,  February  26,  1826. 


1626 
1827 

1828 


1629 
1830 
1831 
1S32 


21,363,560 
22,747.600 
21,357,510 


8,636,101 

0,985,300 

10,121,476 


30,219,661 
32.732,900 
31,478,986 


7,369.749 
3,389,725 
3.322,754 


31,536,724 
36.860,376 
36,483,328 


37.086,113 
44  887,774 
45,028,805 


54,894 ,9e«9 
54,933,518 
55,187,142 


Catholic  emancipation  passed  April  13,  1827.'SmaII  notes  extin^ished  February  26, 

"  43,981.317 


55  8 
50  2 
71  J 

1829. 


0  101 
0  8i 
0    81 


19,5i7.,380 
21,4M.700 
18.53S,fi30 
18,342,000 


8,130,137 
7.841,306 
7,914,216 


27,877,517 
29,306,096 
26,452,846 


8,221.895    26,763,895 


4,589,370 
3,654,071 
5.848/478 
3,247,169 


35.522,627 
37,927,561 
36,859,738 
36.133,098 


46,245,241 
49,713,889 
44.566,741 


50.786,682 
50.056,616 
46,424,440 
46,988.755 


71  8 

0  8 

55  4 

0  10 

64  10 

0  0 

58  3 

0  10 

Reform  Bill  passed  July,  18.12. 


— Porte n,  third  edition,  p.  475,  359,  300,  356.    Tookb  On  Price*,  vol.  ii.  p.  382,  383,  387,  389. 
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mcnts  by  the  bill  of  1819,  and  the  determi na- 
tion of  Biipprpssing  small  notes  in  1823,  then 
announced.  This  absolutely  forced  Govern- 
ment to  alter  the  law,  and  prolong  small  notes 
for  ten  3'ears  longer;  and  three  jears'  un- 
bounded prosperity,  good  prices,  and  general 
contentment  followed  the  change.  The  unfor- 
tunate  dependence  of  our  currency  on  gold  by 
the  bill  of  1819,  coupled  with  the  entire  ab- 
straction of  that  ^ola  to  carry  on  our  South 
American  speculations,  brought  on  the  terrible 
monetary  crisis  of  1825;  and  it  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  stoppage  of  the  issue 
of  stamps  for  small  notes,  and  their  announced 
suppression  in  three  years.  Three  years  of  low 

Snces  and  misery  followed,  which,  driving  to 
esperation  an  agricultural  country  in  which 
they  operated  most  powerfully,  produced  such 
an  outcry  as  forced  Catholic  emancipation  on 
a  reluctant  Government  The  entire  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes  took  effect  in  1829,  and 
three  years  of  still  lower  prices  and  increased 
misery  followed,  which  induced  seneral  discon- 
tent and  political  agitation,  and  ended  in  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  passing  of  which  was  a  virtual 
revolution,  and  occasioned  a  total  change  in 
our  entire  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  So 
close  and  invariable  is  this  connection,  and  so 
uniformly  do  the  same  effects  follow  from  the 
same  causes,  that  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
state  of  the  money  market  in  London,  the  rate 
of  discount  fixed  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  number  of  notes  in  circulation,  for  any  con- 
siderable time  during  the  last  half  century,  to 
be  able  to  predict  with  unerring  certainty  the 
tone  of  general  feeling,  the  amount  of  general 
suffering  or  happiness,  and  the  degree  of  polit- 
ical change,  which  is  immediately  to  follow. 
The  persons  who  debated  the  suppression  of 
small  notes  in  1826,  able  and  well 
Error  iii  tho  informed  as  they  were  on  both 
debates  in  sides,  took  a  very  partial  view  of 
Parliament  on  this  great  question;    and   subse- 

Xn^^ZZ  ?"«■"  »»d  dear-bought  experience 
has  enabled  us  to  discover  where- 
in their  error  consisted.  They  argued  it  on 
the  one  side  as  if  the  sole  point  for  considera- 
tion was,  how  the  currency  could  be  rendered 
secure,  and  the  holders  of  it  be  saved  from 
those  terrible  failures  which  had  recently  spread 
such  universal  consternation;  on  the  otiicr,  as 
if  the  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  the 
sliorteninff  or  cutting  off  or  credit  to  persons 
engnged  in  commerce  or  agriculture,  and  the 
fuspoiiGion  of  industry  which  might  ensue  in 
consequence.  What  was  alleged  on  both  sides 
was  in  part  the  truth,  but  on  neither  was  it 
the  whole  truth.  Neither  party  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  other  effects  resulting  from  the  meas- 
ure under  discussion,  which  subsequent  expe- 
rience has  nevertheless  completely  brought  to 
light,  and  which  have  caused  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  decision  now  taken,  as  bear- 
ing on  future  times. 
The  firat  of  these  is  the  consideration  that 
21,  small  notes,  from  their  adaptation 

Vital  points  to  small,  and  therefore  the  great 
overlooked  on  bulk  of  transactions,  are  the  ones 
both  sides.       ^jjj^^j  ^^j^  ^Ynef[y  be  relied  on  as 

likely  to  remain  in  circulation ;  and  upon  the 
plenty  or  scarcity  of  them,  with  the  public,  the 
i-nso  or  tightness  of  the  money  market  is  main- 


!  ly  dependent  Every  banker  knows  this ;  if 
an}'  private  person  doubts  it,  let  him  reflect 
whetlier  he  most  frequently'  lias  several  £5 
notes,  or  an  equal  amount  in  sovereigns  or  £1 
notes,  in  his  pocket  The  second  is,  that  the 
plenty  or  scarcity  of  these  notes,  or  of  sover- 
eigns, in  circulation,  determines  not  merely  the 
amount  of  credit  which  persons  engaeed  in 
either  commercial  or  agricultural  speculations 
are  to  receive  at  the  time,  but  also  the  price  0/ 
th^  articles  in  which  they  deal  for  a  couple  of 
peal's,  and  consequently  whether  their  business 
13  to  be  a  gainful  or  a  losing  one  for  a  long 
period.  Invariably  it  will  be  found  that  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  is  followed,  not 
only  by  a  great  and  most  distressing  diminu- 
tion of  accommodation,  and  destruction  of  cred- 
it to  persons  engaged  in  business^  at  the  mo- 
ment it  takes  place,  but  by  a  lasting  reduction 
of  prices,  often  continuing  for  years  together, 
ana  which  occasions  the  destruction  of  a  large 
proportion  of  these  persons.  The  third  is,  that 
a  currency,  consisting,  below  £6,  entirely  of 
gold  and  silver,  is  liable  to  be  entirely  with- 
drawn at  times  by  the  necessities  of  war  or 
the  changes  of  commerce ;  and,  consequently, 
if  there  is  no  other  currency  equally  adapted 
to  ordinary  operations  to  supply  its  place,  en- 
tire ruin  to  credit  and  industry  may  at  any 
time  be  induced,  without  the  possibility  of  hu- 
man wisdom  or  foresight  guarding  against  it 
A  campaign  on  the  Rhine  or  Uie  Danuoe,  three 
weeks'  ram  in  Great  Britain  during  August,  a 
potato  rot  in  Ireland,  a  great  demand  for  gold 
m  America,  may  at  any  time  bring  ruin  upon 
the  whole  industry  of  the  country,  when  most 
wisely  conducted,  and  in  the  most  prosperous 
state,  and  sap  the  very  foundations  of  our  na- 
tional existence,  by  driving  some  hundrod  thoa- 
sands  of  our  most  industrious  and  valuable  citi- 
zens annually,  for  a  course  of  years,  into  exile. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  1847,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  the  nation  is  still 
(1864)  suffering  in  the  annual  decline  of  its 
population ;  and  the  same  effects  may  be  con- 
iidcntly  expected  to  return  from  the  same  cause, 
as  long  as  the  ordinary  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try is  rested  entirely  on  a  metallic  basis. 

What  the  Legislature  should  have  done  in 
1826  on  this  nil-important  question  22. 

is  sufliciently  obvious,  and  had  What  should 
been  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  ex-  have  been 
perience.  that  had  not  a  small  but  J^J^^  "I"  **" 
influential  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, who,  from  their  wealth,  got  the  com- 
mand of  the  public  press,  been  interested  on 
the  other  side,  it  was  impossible  that  the  prop- 
er rcmed}'  could  have  be'eii  mistaken.  What 
brought  on  the  crisis  was  the  entire  depend- 
eAce  of  the  circulation  on  gold,  which  inflamed 
8j>eculation  as  much  in  1824  and  1825,  when 
tne  precious  metals  were  plentiful,  credit  high, 
and  prices  of  every  thing  were  rising,  as  it 
starved  industry  and  ruined  credit  in  the  end 
of  1825,  when  twelve  millions  of  sovereigns 
were  drawn  away  to  South  America.  What 
rendered  it  so  eminently  disaKtrous^  and  the 
ruin  ft  indilced  so  wide-spread,  was  the  great 
number  of  failures  among  the  country  bank- 
ers, and  the  destruction  oiindustry  winch  took 
place  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  all  cred- 
it from  their  customers.     Induced  by  the  ab- 
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Btraction  of  twelve  million  Bovereigns^  it  ^-aa 
stopped  by  the  issue  of  eight  million  addition- 
al Bank  of  England  notes,  when  the  Bank  had 
only  £1,000,000  in  specie  to  meet  notes  to  the 
amount  of  £25,000,000!  What  should  have 
been  done,  therefore,  was  to  guard  against  the 
ruinous  effects  of  an  exportation  of  the  sover- 
eigns, by  providing  an  issue  of  notes  to  the 
amount  ot  the  gold  withdrawn,  not  converti- 
ble into  specie,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  dis- 
appear, and  to  have  averted  the  worst  effect 
of  the  country  bankers'  failures,  by  issuing 
small  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Englana,  to  the 
amount  required  by  the  country,  or  compel- 
ling the  country  bankers  to  deposit  Govern- 
ment securities  with  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  notes  they  issued.  In- 
stead of  this»  they  continued  the  entire  depend- 
ence of  the  cun*ency  on  gold,  and  suppressed 
small  notes  in  England  altogether — ^the  very 
measures  best  calcuJated  to  insure  a  recurrence 
of  the  disasters  of  which  the  nation  had  so  re- 
cently experienced  the  bitterness. 
How  strongly  wedded  soever  the  Govem- 
.  ment   and  great   majority   of  the 

Measures  of  House  of  Commons  were   to   the 
relief  pro-       cheapening    system,  and   however 

poaed  by        resolute  to  face  all  imaginable  dan- 
Govcrnincnl.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  y^^  ^^_ 

hancing,  by  every  possible  means,  the  value  of 
money,  the  necessities  of  the  country  drove  them 
into  some  measures  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
and  which  in  a  considerable  degree  relieved  the 
general  suffering.  The  first  of  these  was  a  bill 
allowing  private  bankers  to  have  an  unlimited 
number  of  partners,  instead  of  six,  to  which 
they  were  by  law  restricted — a  just  and  wise 
measure,  and  which  the  jealousy  and  influence 
of  the  Bank  of  England  alone  had  prevented 
being  earlier  adopted.  The  second  was  an  Act 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  branches  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  country  towns — a 
wise  measure  also,  and  which  tended  to'  intro- 
duce in  a  wider  degree  the  circulation  of  small 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  three 
years  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  circulo- 
tion.  Finally,  upon  the  most  urgent  petitions 
from  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  all 
the  other  manufacturing  towns,  setting  forth 
the  necessity  of  some  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment, Ministers  agreed  to  guarantee  advances 
by  the  Bank  on  goods  and  other  securities,  to 
the  extent  of  three  millions.  This  was  deemed 
a  better  mode  of  proceeding  than  issuing  ex- 
chequer bills  themselves,  to  which  they  were 
strongly  urged,  as  Government,  it  was  said,  luid 
nothing  to  do  with  the  currency  or  the  bank- 
ing operations  pf  individuals.  But  although 
that  principle  might  be  well  founded  in  a  gen- 
eral case,  it  assuredly  was  not  so  in  this,  when 
the  crisis  which  hail  ensued  had  been  caused 
entirely  by  the  Government  itself  resting  the 
currency  entirely  on  a  metallic  basis,  and  then 
going  into  measures  connected  with 
lass'scMf  §^"^^  America  which  caused  that 
'  *  '  basis  to  bo  cut  away.* 
The  bill  for  the  suppression  of  small  notes 
was  not  by  its  provisions  extended 
Banking  ^^  Scotland  or  Ireland,  in  both  of 
■ystem  in  which  countries  a  different  banking 
Scotland  83-stcm  had  long  prevailed,  subject  to 
and  Ireland,  none  of  the  objections  stated  against 


the  English  country  banks,  and  to  the  existence 
of  which  the  rapid  progress  both  countries  had 
made  in  wealth  and  industry  of  late  years  was 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.  In  Scotlond,  in  par- 
ticular, a  system  of  banking  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  yeafs, 
which,  combining  prudence  with  liberality,  was 
established  on  so  firm  a  footing  that  it  had  stood 
with  entire  success  the  storm  which  had  proved 
so  fatal  in  the  soutliern  part  of  the  island.  There 
were  thirty  banks  in  the  country,  nearly  all  of 
which  issued  notes  which  were  m  universal  cir- 
culation, and  had  entirely  superseded  gold  in 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  business  with  all 
classes.  These  notes  amounted  in  general  to 
about  £3,500,000;  and  to  this  issue,  which  gave 
to  a  country  not  as  yet  possessing  it  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  realized  capital,  the  extraordinary 
progress  which  the  country  had  made  both  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  was,  beyond  all 
question,  to  be  chiefly  ascribed.  Only  one  fail- 
ure had  occurred  in  the  memory  of  man,  and 
that  was  of  a  country  bank  doing  ^ 
little  business,  during  the  crash  of  iq^^^^^\ 
1825 ;  and  Scotland,  in  consequence,  31 ;  ^ari. 
had  suffered  greatly  less  than  En-  I>«^-  xiv- 
gland  at  that  disastrous  epoch.*  ^^'»  ^'*^' 

It  was  not  proposed,  in  ttie  first  instance,  to  ex- 
tinguish small  notes  in  Scotland,  but 
the  known  opinions  of  Government,  g^^  waiter 
and  the  course  of  examination  by  the  Scott  pre- 
adherents  of  Administration  or  the  ^®"'"  ^^ 
witnesses  who  were  questioned  on  the  J?  SJIS***"* 
subject  in  committees  of  both  Houses  notes  inScot- 
of  Parliament,  left  no  room  for  doubt  {•'^d  and  Ire- 
that,  in  the  next  session  at  latest^  the  ' 
law  would  be  made  the  same  in  both  ends  of 
the  island,  and  that  the  fate  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
notes  would  be  sealed.  In  this  extremity  was 
seen  what  can  be  effected  by  the  vigor  and  pa- 
triotism of  one  man.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
in  Edinburgh  that  the  Scotch  notes  were  se- 
riously threatened,  there  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Weekly  JmvnuJ^  a  paper  conducted 
by  the  Messi^  Ballantyne,  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  subi*»ct,  signed  "Malachi  Malagi-owther," 
in  which  the  public  soon  recognized  the  vigor, 
sagacity,  and  fearless  determination  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  Albeit,  closely  connected  both  by 
political  principle  and  private  friendship  with 
the  Administration,  that  great  man  did  not  hes- 
itate a  moment  to  break  off  from  them  on  this 
momentous  question,  and  to  sacrifice  both  a 
sense  of  past  obligations  and  the  hopes  of  future 
preferment  on  the  altar  of  patriotic  duty.  His 
efforts  were  crowned  with  entire  success.  Scot- 
land rose  OS  one  man  at  the  voice  of  the 
mighty  enchanter;  petitions  against  the  threat- 
ened change  crowded  in  from  all  sides  and  the 
most  influential  quarters.  Ireland  followed  in 
the  wake  of  its  more  enei^etio  and  fur-secing 
rival ;  and  in  the  end  Ministers  gave  a  reluct- 
ant consent.  The  decisive  words  wore  at  length 
wrung  from  Mr.  Iluskisson,"  Well,  let  them  keep 
their  rags,  since  they  will  have  them."  The 
rags  were  kept;  the  small-note  currency^ was 
saved  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  destruction, 
and  has  ever  since  been  enjoyed  by  both  coun- 
tries; and  the  consequence  nas  been,  that,  ex- 
cepting in-  so  far  as  they  have  been  affected  by 
the.  monetary  crises  of  England,  ou  have  been 
chastised  by  the  visitations  of  Providence,  both 
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countries,  and  especially  Scotland,  have  enjoyed 
a  career  of  unbroken  in  dustrial  prosperity.  JS  ev- 
er, perhaps,  did  a  private  individual,  not  wield- 
ing the  powers  eitiier  of  legislation  or  govern- 
ment, confer  so  great  a  blessing  on  his  country 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  on  this  occasion ;  and 
it  called  forth  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
j  ^  chequer  an  ironical  compliment  to 
isaSrsG,  If  Scotland,  vailed  under  the  words  of 
Pari.  Deb.  '  eulogy,  which  showed  how  sorely 
auv.  1318,      their  defeat  had  been  felt  by  Govern- 

"The  miserable,*'  says  Hiss  Martideau,  "are 
^  always  restless :  hunger  roams  from 

rommenee-  ^^^^  ^  \taid  as  pain  tosses  on  the 
ment  of  the  bed  it  can  not  leave.  The  poor  of 
Emigration  Ireland  every  year,  and,  when  food 
question.  ^^  tvork  fall  off  from  other  causes, 
the  grave  and  decent  poor  of  England  and  Scot- 
land also,  wander  away,  shipping  themselves 
off  to  the  westward,  or  to  onr  fiEirthest  settle- 
ments in  the  East  The  subject  of  Emigration 
must  sooner  or  later  become  of  interest  and 
importance  to  every  civilized,  and  soonest  to 
"Martinean  *^  insular  kingdom."*  The  great 
Thirty  *  emigration  from  the  British  Isles, 
Years'  which   since   has  become    so    im- 

Pcace,i.37l.  mense,  and  has  come  to  exercise  so 
important  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world,  may  be  dated  from 
this  period:  as  the  notes  were  drawn  in,  the 
poor  began  to  go  out  The  number  of  annual 
cjnigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
had  sunk  to  8000  during  the  prosperous  years 
of  1823  and  1824,  rose  rapidly  after  the  mon- 
etary measures  of  1826,  until,  m  the  year  1832, 
when  the  llcform  Bill  passed,  it  had  reached 
the  then  unprecedented  number  of  103,000.f 
This  emigration,  though  not  a  third  of  what  it 
has  been  for  some  years  past  at  this  time  (1854), 
was  more  than  five  times  what  it  had  ever  been 
before,  and  spoke  volumes  as  to  the  suffering 
felt  by  the  working  classes,  which  had  thus 
come  to  overbear  feelings  the  most  powerful, 

*  *'  Out,  sir,  I  confess  that  when  I  have  been  passing 
in  reviuw  all  the  signal  triumphs  which  Scotland  has 
achieved  in  all  that  adorns,  and  ennobles,  and  benefits 
the  human  race;  when  I  have  recalled  the  grace,  the 
originality,  and  the  genius  of  her  poets,  the  doquenee, 
the  accuracy,  and  researcli  of  her  historians,  the  elaborate 
lucubrations,  and  the  profound  discoveries  of  her  philoso- 
phers ;  when  1  have  watched  their  progress,  either  when 
they  traveled  the  delightful  regions  of  fancy,  or  pene- 
trated the  depth  and  recesses  of  history  or  science,  I  never 
thoueht  or  mcluding  among  her  worthies  the  members  of 
the  Excise  Board.  Our  present  mea5!UTes,  dictated  alone 
by  the  necessity  of  judicious  retrenchment,  may  indeed  be 
represented  as  punishments  inflicted  on  an  innocent  and 
iinoflonding  people,  and  the  wrath  of  Scotland  may  be  de- 
nounced against  their  author ;  but  as  long  as  I  am  armed 
with  the  consciousness  of  seeking  to  diminish  the  bur- 
dens, and  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  people,  I  can 
look  without  terror  at  the  flashing  of  the  Highland  clay- 
more, though  evoked  fVom  its  scabbard  by  the  incantations 
of  the  first  ninpfcian  of  the  age." — Speech  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Robinson),  Feb.  13,  lb26  ; 
Pari.  Dib.,  vol.  .\iv.,  p.  1318,  1319. 

t  Emigrants  pkom  thb  rNiTBo  Kingdom  prom  IfiM 

to  lb33. 
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and  obliterate  attachments  the  most  profound. 
"The  restlessness  which  forces  upon  us  the 
question  of  emigration,'*  says  Miss  Martineau, 
"is  of  course  greatest  in  seasons  of  adversity; 
and  in  the  adversity  of  the  year  1826  it  was 
fierce  enough  to  originate  what  may 
prove  to  be  an  important  period  in  ,*  ^aitinean, 
our  national  history.**^ 

How  little  inclined  soeyer.  Goyemment  at 
this  time  were  to  give  any  public  en-  ^ 
coura^ment  to  emigration,  and  how-  Appoint- 
ever  imbtled  with  the  popular  doc-  ment  of  a 
trine  that  improvidence  must  be  left  committee 
to  its  own  punishment^  and  misery,  So^"'**'*^ 
like  other  things,  find  its  own  level, 
the  cry  of  distress  which  arose  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  in  the  spring  of  1826  was  so  pierc- 
ing that  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  show 
at  least  of  doing  something  on  the  subject. 
Nothing  more  was  attempted  than  to  appoint 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expedien- 
cy of  encouraging  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1828,  during  the  severe  distress 
produced  by  the  Bill  of  1819  contracting  the 
currency,  a  committee  had  been  appointed,  and 
an  experimental  grant  of  £50,000  voted  for  the 
removal  of  emigrants  to  Canada ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
mot  Horton,  one  of  the  under-secretarles  for  the 
colonies,  who  now  moved  for  a  fresh  committee, 
reported  that  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  per- 
sons had  availed  themselves  of  the  Government 
offer,  who  had  been  settled  in  Canada  at  an 
average  expense  of  £22  a  head.  Several  emi- 
nent political  economists,  however,  and  in  par- 
ticular Mr.  M*Culloch,  had  given  strong  opin- 
ions before  the  former  Committee  against  any 
Government  grant  on  the  subject — a  doctrine 
which  met  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  re-echoed  by 
many  whose  intelligence  and  princi-  tpari.Deb. 
pies  might  have  led  them  to  a  very  xiv.  1363, 
difTerent  conclusion.'  '^^• 

In  moving  for  this  committee,  Mr.  Wilmot 

Ilorton,  whose  efforts  on  this  subject         ^ 

are  deserving  of  the  very  highest  Debate  on 

praise,  observed :  "  I  do  not  pretend  the  subject  in 

to  say  whether  Mr.  M'CullocVs  doc-  }!^il*;!;!!**'' 
..•'..,.  \    1     A     ^t  commons, 

trine  is  right  or  wrong;  but  at  all 

events,  the  very  first  principle  of  emigration  is, 
that  the  persons  sent  out  should  be  assisted  by 
the  mother  country  for  a  certain  time,  until 
they  receive  such  an  impetus  as  will  enable 
them  to  go  forward  themselves.  Nor  can  the 
assistance  thus  afforded  be  considered  as  so 
much  lost  or  thrown  away,  for  the  mother 
country  will  share  its  eventual  advantages,  and 
the  capital  thus  employed,  though  transferred 
to  another  place,  still  remains  within  the  em- 
pire. The  question  of  emigration  mixes  itself 
up  with  our  whole  colonial  system:  both  par- 
ties arc  benefited;  and  by  increasing  emigra- 
tion wc  shall  be  increasing  the  aggregate  profits 
of  the  empire.  Is  the  system  of  our  ancestors 
to  be  departed  from  or  not?  Is  a  measure 
which  seems  calculated  to  convert  a  riotous 
peasantry  into  a  class  of  industrious  yeomen 
and  farmers  not  deserving  of  consideration  at 
this  present  time,  when  we  are  devising  im- 
provements in  our  criminal  code,  and  endeav- 
orinff  to  lessen  crime?"  "Give  the  poor  man 
£20,  said  Mr.  Ilume  in  reply,  "and  he  will 
establish  himself  as  well  in  Ireland  as  any  where 
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else.  Mr.  M'CulIoch  said  that  sending  out  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  vonld  be  no  more 
than  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  miffht  have  some  effect^  provided 
reproduction  could  be  prevented ;  for  otherwise, 
in  two  or  three  years  we  should  have  the  same 
:  Part.  Deb.  number  a^ain.**  The  committee  was 
ziv  1363,  agreed  to  m  a  very  thin  House,  which 
19M  narrowly  escaped  being  counted  out  * 

From  such  small  beginnings  did  the  great 
„  question  of  emigration  take  its  rise, 

Reflections  ^^^^^  ^<^  0^^  assumed  such  colos- 
oo  this  sub-  sal  proportions!  What  would  the 
ject,  and  its  members  who  now  slipped  away  to 
▼art  Import-  jjnngj.^  ^p  ihw  clubs,  the  moment 

the  subject  was  mentioned,  have 
said  if  they  could  have  foreseen  that  in  less 
than  thirty  ^ears  this  was  to  become  the  oues- 
tion  of  questions  to  the  British  empire  ana  the 
whole  elobe;  that  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  emigrants  were  for  a  course  of  years 
together  to  leave  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  five  hundred  thousand  annu- 
ally those  of  Europe ;  that  our  exports  to  our 
colonies  were  to  rise  to  thirty  millions  annually, 
and  to  one — that  of  Austraha,  not  yet  number- 
ing ^ve  hundred  thousand  inhabitants — preach 
the  enormous  and  almost  incredible  amount  of 
£14,500,000,  while  it  yielded  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment a  revenue  of  £3,600,000  a  year  I*  In 
this  overlooked  and  neglected  question  was  to 
be  found  the  remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  for 
the  manifold  ills  of  Irelar  i-'  -a  source  of  daily 
increasing  strength  to  the  British  empire,  and 
the  great  means  by  which  the  ends  of  Provi- 
dence, for  the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  were  to  be  carried 
into  eflfect 
A  signal  error,  accompanied  by  the  most  dis- 
3Q  astrous  consequences,  long  prevailed 
Preraiilnf  on  this  subject  This  was  the  opin- 
«[">"i  on  ion,  which  was  all  but  universal  at 
subject,  ^jj^^  period,  and  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  be  abandoned,  that  the  migration  of 
the  poor  should  be  left  to  their  own  resources, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  give  an  impetus  to  it 
by  the  assistance  or  Government  was  unwise, 
and  might  come  to  be  pernicious.  There  never 
was  a  more  erroneous  opinion.  Admitting  that 
the  strength  of  a  State  is  at  all  times  to  be 
measured  by  its  numbers,  coupled  mth  their 
well'beinffy  what  is  to  be  said  to  the  condition 
of  a  country  which  is  overrun  with  paupers, 
who  can  not  by  possibility  find  a  subsistence, 
and  must,  in  one  way  or  other,  fall  as  a  burden 
on  the  more  prosperous  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity f  Emigration,  when  they  have  it  in  their 
power,  is,  in  such  circumstances,  their  only  re^ 
source ;  and  if  it  is  left  to  the  unaided  efforts 
of  the  working  classes,  what  is  to  be  expected 
but  that  the  better  conditioned  of  these  classes 
will  go  off,  and  leave  the  destitute  and  paupers 

*  ExroBTs  TO  United  States  op  America.  a5d 

Australia. 


Y«» 

AaMriML 

Aastrmlia. 

jCT.  142,837 
S3.142.£C9 

£1,201,076 
14,513,700 

— Parltamcntaru  Return*,  Sept.  2,  1654. 

Perhaps  it  is  Impossible  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  influ- 
ence of  the  gold  regions  of  Calilbrnia  and  Aastraiia  so 
clearly  as  by  these  figures. 
VoL.lI.— vS 


behind  f  Thnt  the  holders  of  small  capital, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  tiie  little  farmers, 
the  small  shop-keepers,  the  workmen  who  have 
amassed  ten  or  fifteen  pounds — ^in  other  words, 
the  employers  of  labor— disappear,  and  none 
are  left  but  the  rich,  who  will  not^  and  the 
poor,  who  can  not,  emigrate.  No  state  of  thines 
can  be  imagined  more  calamitous ;  and  it  only 
becomes  the  more  so  when  measures  are  in  prog- 
ress through  the  Legislature  calculated  to  &- 
minish  the  price  ot  commodities,  and  conse- 
quently lessen  the  remuneration  of  industry, 
and  passions  afloat  among  the  people  which 
lead  them  to  long  passionately  lor  a  general, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unattainable  felicity. 

The  common  sophism,  that  it  is  useless  to 
send  the  poor  abroad,  because  their 
place  will  soon  be  supplied  by  others  cou^oed. 
from  the  impulse  eiven  to  population 
at  home,  admits  of  a  short  and  decisive  answer. 
It  takes  a  week  to  send  a  poor  man  abroad :  U 
take$  twenty  yean  to  twpjfiy  hU  place.  In  the 
interval  between  the  two,  the  supply  of  the 
labor  market  is  lessened,  and  the  pressure  on 
the  working  classes  diminished.  Even,  there- 
fore, if  every  one  sent  abroad  caused  the  pro- 
duction of  one  at  home  who  would  not  otner- 
wise  have  come  into  the  world,  there  is  a  great 

Skin :  the  supply  is  kept  twenty  years  behind 
e  demand  occasionea  by  the  removal  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  emigration  of  the  poor,  so 
far  from  occasioning  their  reproduction,  has  a 
tendency  to  check  it  It  is  among  the  utterly 
destitute  that  the  principle  of  population  al- 
ways acts  with  most  force,  because  they  are 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  reason  and  artifi- 
cial wants  which  in  more  comfortable  circum- 
stances restrain  it  This  has  now  been  decis- 
ively demonstrated  Since  the  great  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  began,  in  1847,  the  popula- 
tion, so  far  from  having  increased,  has  declined 
above  2,000,000:  the  cottars  have  got  better 
clothes,  better  beds,  more  comfor^  higher 
wages,  but  not  more  children. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  country  during 
the  preceding  year  enabled  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  take  credit  pjalmoes 
for  the  large  amount  of  taxes,  amount- 
ing to  £8,146,000,  taken  off  in  that  year,  mak- 
ing, with  those  of  the  three  preceding  years, 
alK>ve  eleven  millions  taken  on  since  1822,  and 
£27,622,000  since  1816.*  He  observed  with 
pride  that,  notwithstanding  this  great  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  nearly  £23,000,000  of  debt  had 
been  paid  off  in  the  last  three  years,  funded 
and  unfunded,  being  at  the  rate  of  £7,600,000 
a  year,  and  that  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt 
during  the  same  period  had  been  diminished 
by  no  less  than  £1,339,000.  Such  were  the 
financial  resources  of  the  country  during  the 

*  Viz. : 
Ymti.  ft«pMl«d  Sum. 

1822 jC3,335,000 

lStl3 8,280,000 

1PC4 1,727,000 

1820 ».  146,000 

i;n,4is,uuo 

D«M  paid  tM  itoM  18M. 

Funded  Debt i:i8,401,000 

ITnAinded _  4.077,000 

Paid  off  in  three  years ir22,y;o,000 

Annual  charge  lessened  by jCI ,339,000 

—Avn.  Keg,  1S26,  71, 72;  and  Pari.  Deb.,  xlv.  131M396. 
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three  yean  that  small  notes  had  been  in  oireu- 
latioD,  and  the  nation  had  enjoyed  the  advant- 
age of  a  currency  adequate  to  its  necessities, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  prices.  Bat  the  de- 
plorable state  of  commerce  and  manufaetures 
in  the  beginning  of  1826  rendered  it  impossible 
iti  that  year  to  make  any  redaction  of  taxation. 
>  11  the  contrary,  he  anticipated  a  diminution 

I  Part  Deb  ^^  "^  ^^^  ^^^°  £1,800,000  in  the  ez- 
xiv.  1315,  '  oiss  alone,  and  could  only  hold  out 
1332;  Ann.  the  hope  of  a  surplus  of  £714,000, 
jm^A^^*     being  not  a  tenth  of  that  of  the 

'  preceding  year.' 

The  year  1826  witnessed  the  first  serious  dis- 

33  cossion  which  had  occurred  since 
Motion  ftirtlie  they  were  established  in  1814,  for 
raxMlorthe  the  Bepeal  of  the  Cobn  Laws. 
ConiLawi.  rj^^^  question,  which  became  so 
momentous  in  after  years,  had  never  been  moot- 
ed for  a  long  period — for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  the  contraction  of  the  currency  had  low- 
ered prices  of  agricultural  produce  so  much 
that  ifc  was  thought  they  could  not  well  be 
lower,  and  more  distress  prevailed  among  those 
engaged  in  its  production  than  amons  those 
who  depended  on  the  various  brancnes  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Now,  however, , the 
ease  was  in  some  measure  altered.  Distress 
had  spread  to  all  classes  alike,  and,  if  not  more 
acutely  felt,  was  at  least  more  loudly  com- 
plained of  in  the  manufacturing  than  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  The  operatives^  suffering 
under  a  great  and  sudden  fall  of  wa^es,  vehe- 
mently demanded  a  corresponding  diminution 
in  the  price  of  their  subsistence.  Government, 
antioipatinff  such  a  demand,  had  in  the  close  of 
the  preoedmir  year  sent  a  very  intelligent  ^n- 
tleman,  Hr.  Jacob,  on  a  mission  to  the  vanous 
harbors  in  the  north  of  Europe,  to  ascertain 
the  price  of  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  at  what 
rates  they  could  be  brought  to  this  country. 
He  brought  back  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation, which  was  embodied  in  a  Ileport 
that  was  printed  and  laid  before  both  llouses 
of  Parliament  From  thence  it  appeared  that 
the  price  of  wheat  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  Germany  was  14s.,  and  m  some  as  low  as 
10s.  a  quarter;  and  that,includin^  every  charge, 
it  could  be  brought  to  any  British  harbor  at 
from  20s.  to  25s.  These  prices,  compared  with 
66&  to  60s.,  which  wheat  Dore  at  the  same  time 
in  England,  made  a  prodigious  impression,  the 
more  so,  as  the  wages  in  the  manufacturing 
disti'icts  had  fallen  during  the  last  three  months 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  and  great  num- 
bers of  persons  of  Doth  sexes  were  out  of  em- 
ployment altogether.  The  opinion  consequent- 
ly became  general,  and  was  eagerly  spread  by 
tne  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  that  all  the 
public  distresses  were  owing  to  tne  Com  Laws, 
and  would  be  effectually,  and  forever,  cured 
by  their  repeal.  The  time  was  deemed,  in  con- 
sequence, favorable  for  bringing  forward  the 

question,  and  a  motion  was  made 

iMA^ii^AS    on  the  subject,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
1836, 44, 4».  ^^^^  ^^  jj^  Whitmore.' 

On  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  repeal,  it 

34  was  argued  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr. 
Argninont  fbr  Phillips,  and  Sir  Thomas  Leth- 
the  repeal  of  bridge:  **The  present  moment, 
UioCornLaw..  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^le  eve  of  a 

general  election^  may  possibly  be  an  inconven- 


ient one  for  the  discussion  of  this  great  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  cirdamstances  of  the  country  are 
so  pressing,  the  general  distress  is  so  over- 
whelming, tliat  it  is  not  safe  to  delay  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  for  a  single  hour.     After  Crovem- 
ment  has  .•.pplied  the  principles  of  free  trade  to 
every  other  branch  of  industry,  it  becomes  in- 
dispensable to  apply  it  also  to  that  which  has 
for  its  object  the  providing  subsistence  for  the 
workman;  for  what  can  be  so  unjust  as  to  pay 
him  his  wages  at  the  reduced  rate  producea  by 
free  trade,  and  compel  him  to  buy  food  for  him- 
self and  his  family  at  the  high  rate  produced 
by  a  monopoly  in  the  raising  of  grain  f    The 
British  manumcturer  can  never  enter  unpro- 
tected into  competition  with  his  Continental  ri- 
vals, while  the  chief  means  of  his  subsistence 
are  kept  up  at  an  artificial  rate,  far  above  their 
cost  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.    If  reci- 
procity of  trade  is  to  be  established  at  all,  it  is 
evident  that  we  ought  to  select  those  articles 
for  its  operation  in  which  foreign  countries  had 
the  greatest  interest    Now,  to  all  the  countries 
from  which  ^ain  is  to  be  obtained,  nothing  is 
of  so  much  importance  as  the  exportation  of 
com,  and  yet  our  system  of  Com  Laws  had  ac- 
tually been  diminishing  in  those  countries  the 
production  of  that  with  which  alone  they  can 
purchase  our  manufactures.    In  consequence  of 
our  prohibitory  system,  the  price  of  wheat  in 
some  parts  of  Germany  is  only  14s.  the  quarter, 
in  some  only  10s.    The  result  is  a  diminished 
production  of  ^rain  on  their  part,  and  a  dimin- 
ished ability,  in  consequence,  to  purchase  our 
manufactures.    This  appears  from  Mr.  Jacob's 
report,  who  states  that  the  exportation  from 
Dantzio  and  Memel,  which  from  1801  to  1805 
had  been  649,366  quarters,  sunk,  in  the  years 
from  1821  to  1826,  to  83,000  quarters,  and  a 
similar  falling  off  had  every  where  taken  place. 
If  home  grain  was  so  low  as  66s.  to  60s.,  we  need 
never  fear  a  areater  importation  than  400,000 
ouariers ;  and  with  sucn  an  average  price  the 
English  agriculturists  ought  not  only  to  be  sat- 
isfied, but  to  regard  themselves  as  the  most  en- 
viable class  of  the  community. 

"  It  is  this  free  trade  which  Adam  Smith  has 
so  beautifully  described,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  harmonious  operation  of  the  co,Jiin^ 
commercial  system ;  by  means  of 
which  the  private  interests  of  individuals,  tbe 
more  they  are  exercised,  conduce  the  more  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  community.  But 
the  Corn  Laws  tend  alike  to  depress  the  gen- 
eral interest,  and  to  ruin  the  individual  trade. 
Between  1817  and  1822  the  fall  of  prices  was 
from  94s.  to  43s.  a  quarter — a  fall  ouite  suffi- 
cient to  ruin  all  engaged,  whether  m  its  pro- 
duction or  its  purchase.*  In  consequence  of 
that  depression,  both  the  ag^culturist  and  the 
corn-dealer  were  constant  losers.  Com  in 
bond  can  now  be  purchased  at  from  20s.  to  80s., 


1820 65«.  IM. 

i.sei 54*.  M. 

1622 43#.  2d. 


*  Vix.:  1817 94 1. 

1818 8.T*.  8rf. 

1619 72s.  9d. 

—Pari.  Deb.y  xv.  325. 

It  never  ocenired  to  Mr.  Whitmore  that  the  Bill  oflAltf 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  great  (Ul.  or  that  of  1839  in 
restoring  prices,  which  in  the  three  following  years  stood 
thus: 

1823 62*. 

1824 64s.9d. 

18*25 C3#. 

— TooKK  On  Prwes,  ii.  3U0. 
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Tchile  that  in  the  market  brings  50&  or  60«. 
It  ia  evident,  from  these  prices,  that  no  man  in 
his  senses  will  engage  in  the  corn-trade  under 
its  present  restrictions ;  and  if  the  capital  now 
engaged  in  that  traffic  is  either  destroyed  or 
diverted  into  other  channels,  what  resource 
will  remain  to  the  country  in  those  seasons  of 
periodical  scarcity  which  must  always,  in  this 
climate,  be  lookea  for  f  As  matters  now  stand, 
a  single  bad  season  might  bring  us^  without 
the  possibility  of  relief,  to  the  very  borders  of 
iamme. 

"The  extremely  small  quantity  of  foreign 
wheat    imported  —  only   12, 67 7 ,000 

Concluded.  <l°^rte"  i"  twenty  years,  or  about 
600,000  quarters  a  year — ^proves  h'ow 
little  danger  there  is  to  apprehend  any  inordi- 
nate supply  from  foreign  countries.*  The  im- 
portation, it  is  to  be  recollected,  has  been  thus 
small,  though  the  average  price  of  com  during 
the  period  was  84<.  6dl,  and  though  until  1815 
there  was,  in  reality,  no  obstruction  to  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  crain.  It  may  safely  be 
concluded,  therefore,  that,  with  prices  from  55s. 
to  60&,  the  importation  of  wheat  will  never 
exceed  400,000  quarters.  Mr.  Jacob  has  stated 
that  a  duty  of  10  or  12  per  cent  would  stop 
the  importation  of  wheat  altogether,  even 
though  the  price  were  from  60&  to  64<.  The 
cost  of  bringing  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  Po- 
land to  this  country  is  19<.,  which  of  itself  fully 
compensates  the  difference  of  prices  in  labor, 
and  afifords  an  ample  protection  to  the  British 
agriculturist  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
persisted  in  their  present  course  for  some  time 
longer,  it  requirea  no  great  penetration  to  see 
thaty  on  the  first  succession  of  bad 

XT. ^4  3^'.  *<^**®"*»  ^0  shall  be  involved  in  the 
'  '  most  frightful  calamities."^ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended,  in  a 
37,  most  able  speech  by  Sir  Francis 
Answer  by  Burdett,  who  took  an  unexpected 
Sir  Francis  pgrt  on  this  question :  **  I  shall  vote 
Burdoit.  J>^jp  ^jj^  motion  to  go  into  inquiry, 
but  from  very  different  motives  from  those  from 
which  it  is  brought  forward  I  am  convinced 
that  the  particular  interests  of  the  land-holder 
and  the  eeneral  interest  of  the  country  are  the 
same,  and  that  they  do  not  consist  in  that  which 
the  motion  contemplates.  The  welfare  of  so- 
ciety is  best  promoted,  not  by  employing  a  ^reat 
number  of  hands  to  produce  a  comparatively 
small  surplus  for  the  use  of  the  other  classes  of 
society,  but  by  creating  a  large  surplus  by  the 
skillful  and  well-directed  labor  of  a  few.  The 
great  and  striking  proof  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  is  comprised  in  the  fact,  tnat,  with 

*  Wheat  Imported  into  Great  Britaih  prom  For- 
eign Ports. 


Vwn.  Qurtan. 

IGOO 1,263,771 

1601 1,424.241 

1802 538,144 

1603 312,458 

1804 391.068 

1805 836.747 

1806 207,879 

1807 359,835 

1508 41.592 

1609 387,863 

J810 1,439.615 

In  all 

Average  

Average  price 

^Parl.  Deb.,  xv.  320. 


Ycftn.  Qvarten. 

1811 168,563 

1812 129.867 

1813 341.846 

1614 626,745 

1815 194,931 

1616 210,860 

1817 1,030,829 

1818 1,586,080 

1619 471.607 

1820 591,731 


12,577,029  qnartera. 
598,9C6        ♦• 
84«.  6<<. 


the  small  number  of  hands  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  exceeding  a  third  of  the  whole, 
they  raise  enough  to  maintain  themselves  and 
all  the  rest  in  prosperity  and  abundance;  for 
such,  notwithstanding  partial  and  passing  visit- 
ations, is  the  generiu  condition  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
agriculturist  exhibits  a  spectacle  not  equaled 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  that  a  third 
of  the  inhabitants  raise  food  for  double  their 
own  numbers  besides  themselves — a  state  of 
things  quite  unexampled,  and  which  is  the  real 
cause  or  our  acknowledged  superiority  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  tne  power 
of  capital,  over  any  other  nation. 

"  Look  at  France.  Four^fifths  of  the  entire 
population,  which  amounts  in  all  to 
tlurty  millions,  is  emploved  in  agri-  conSnued. 
culture,  and  the  remamder  m  manu- 
factures and  other  pursuits.  It  may  be  judged 
from  this  circumstance  in  what  a  wretched  state 
the  agriculture  of  that  country  must  be,  and 
how  inferior  to  that  of  this  country.  '  The  in- 
finite subdivision  of  landed  property,  and  the 
consequent  poverty  of  the  cultivators,  is  the 
cause  of  this  state  of  things  in  both  interests; 
for  how  can  the  manufacturers  be  prosperous 
if  their  customers  in  the  country  are  in  a  state 
of  destitution,  or  the  cultivators  be  affluent  if 
they  have  not  a  ready  market  in  towns  for  their 
produce!  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
there  is,  and  ever  must  be,  only  one  interest 
between  the  manufacturers  and  tne  farmers,  for 
they  mutually  depend  on  each  other  for  the  dis- 
posal of  their  produce.  The  only  reason  why 
England  has  so  large  a  body  of  manufacturers, 
the  only  reason  why  she  is  able  to  support 
them,  is  that  her  agriculturists  produce,  with 
so  little  labor,  comparatively  speaking,  so  much 
more  than  is  needed  for  their  own  consumption. 
The  more  the  agriculturist's  labor  produces,  the 
more  he  has  to  sell  to  the  manufacturer ;  the 
less  exertion  the  manufacturer  has  to  lay  out 
upon  his  commodity,  the  more  the  agriculturist 
receives  in  exchange. 

"It  is  said,  on  the  other  side, '  Give  the  manu- 
facturer cheap  bread,  and  he  will 
give  you  cheap  commodities;'  but  conSued. 
those  who  reason  thus  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  words  '  cheap'  and  *  dear^  are  rel- 
ative terms,  and,  applied  in  either  way,  be- 
come convertible.  To  say  that  manufactures 
are  dear,  is  to  say  that  corn  is  cheap,  and  vice 
versd.  Both  trades  might  flourish ;  the  great- 
er and  easier  production  of  both  was  an  ad- 
vantage to  both ;  but  that  the  produce  of  both 
should  be  dear  when  they  came  to  mutual  ex- 
change is  impossible.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  agricultural  property 
are  short-sighted  in  their  view;  of  their  own 
advantage,  since  they  stop  the  source  from 
which  their  own  chief  means  of  existence  are 
derived.  Without  tlie  agricultural  produce  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  to 
live;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  lawyer,  the  men  of  literature  and 
science,  who  are  the  ornament  of  society,  and 
all  other  classes.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  working  people  what  is  the  price  of  com, 
provided  their  waeea  keep  the  same  level ;  and 
the  only  effect  of  the  low  price  of  com,  for 
which  the  manufacturers  bo  Btrenuouslj  oon- 
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tend,  will  be  low  profits  to  the  agricultural 
classefl^  and  with  tnem  diminished  purchases 
from,  and  low  wages  to,  the  manufacturing. 

**  Already  the  truth  of  these  principles  has 
Decome  apparent.  From  Glasgow, 
Coodwled.  Manchester,  Bradford,  Paisley,  we 
hear  of  nothing  but  'stagnation  in 
trade,'  and  'heavy  low  prices;'  complaints 
which  come  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  those 
who  are  using  every  endeavor  to  bring  about 
'  a  heavy  low  price'  in  corn.  The  price  of  corn, 
as  of  eyerj  other  article  of  commerce,  measured 
in  money,  depends^  on  an  average  of  years,  en- 
tirely OD  the  plenty  or  the  scarcity  of  the  cur- 
rency; but  tne  real  value — ^that  is,  the  ex- 
changeable value,  as  measured  by  other  com- 
modities'—depends upon  an  entirely  different 
thing,  viz.,  tne  quantity  which  the  country 
had  of  surplus  produce.  The  manufacturers 
complain  oi  the  nigh  price  of  corn ;  but  would 
the  free  trade  in  |p*ain,  for  which  they  contend, 
better  their  condition,  if  their  waffes  fell  in  the 
same  proportion  f  If  free  trade  m  srain  is  to 
be  admitted,  there  must  be  free  trade  in  every 
thing  else ;  but  how  is  this  possible,  when  the 
half  of  our  public  income,  and  the  whole  funds 
for  payment  of  the  intei*e8t  of  the  national  debt, 
are  derived  from  duties  on  imported  articles! 
And  if  such  duties  must  be  maintained — that 
is,  the  industry  employed  in  their  production 
be  protected — ^what  is  repealing  the  Com  Laws 
but  singling  out  one  great  interest  in  the  country 
for  destruction,  while  the  others  are  preserved 
>  Pari  Deb  '^^^  cherished  f  The  Corn  Laws  may 
XT.  364,  ^^  And  probably  are,  an  evil ;  but 
368 ;  Ann.  they  arise  necessarily  from  our  social 
Att^Ati^^*  position :  repeal  all  import  duties,  or 
none.  * 

Ministers  resisted  the  motion,  not  on  its  gen- 
41.  eral  merits,  but  on  the  inconven- 
DiTtsion  on  ience  of  goinfr  into  such  a  general 
S'dffi'S''  q«~«o«>.  involving  such  weighty  in- 
tdmiMlon  terests,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
of  foreign  session,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
grain.  election.    The  motion  to  go  into  a 

committee  at  that  time  accordingly  was  lost  by 
a  very  large  majority,  the  numbers  being  215  to 
81.  The  Government,  however,  pledged  them- 
selves to  go  into  the  whole  question  early  next 
session ;  and  as  the  distress  of  the  manufacturing 
classes,  owing  to  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
currency,  continued  without  mitigation,  and 
alarming  riots  had  taken  place  in  several  dis- 
tricts, particularly  Lancashire,  in  which  power- 
looms  to  a  great  extent  were  destroyed,  and 
which  were  not  suppressed  without  loss  of  life, 
it  was  deemed  indlBpensable  to  adopt  some 
measures  calculated  to  afford  immediate  relief 
With  this  view  a  bill  was  introduced,  and  car- 
ried by  214  to  82,  allowing  wheat  to  the  extent 
of  600,000  quarters  to  be  introduced  at  a  duty 
of  10«.  a  quarter,  and  inferior  grains  at  lower 
duties;  and  another,  empowering  €k>vernment 
durinff  the  recess  to  admit  foreign  grain  dur- 
ing a  limited  time  and  at  a  limited  duty,  was 
also,  as  a  temporary  measure,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  carried  through  both  Ileuses. 
Surprise  was  expressed  by  many  members  that 
last  year,  when  the  price  of  com  was  8«.  a 
quarter  higher  than  at  present.  Ministers  ask- 
id  for  no  such  powers ;  out  the  reason  was  ob- 
vious—  there  were  then  high  prices  and  no 


distress.    The  monetary  crisis  and  contraction 
of  the  currency  had  since  intervened,  ^ 
and  they  invariably  begat  the  cry  igaJ*  5]^* 
for  cheap  bread,  in  ignorance  of  the  54 ;  *PuL 
fact  that,  if  got,  it  is  the  very  way  I>eb.  xt 
to   prolong    and   extend  the  suffer-  ^*  ^^* 
ing.t 

Sia  Peancb  Bubdbr,  who  spoke  so  ably  on, 
and  took  so  unexpected  a  view  of  ^ 
this  question,  was  a  very  remark-  Character  of 
able  man,  whose  character  deserves  sir  Francis 
to  be  drawn,  not  only  from  the  prom-  Bo"*ett. 
inent  part  which,  during  a  lon^  parliamentary 
career,  he  took  in  public  affairs,  but  from  his 
beinff,  as  it  were,  the  type  of  a  class  of  men 
peculiar  to  England  at  that  period,  and  which 
since  has  become  well-ni^h  extinct.  Descend- 
ed from  an  ancient  family,  and  inheriting  a 
noble  estate,  he  was  a  favorable  example  of  the 
old  English  country  ffenUeman.  Passionately 
fond  of  field  sports^  his  time  was  divided  be- 
tween hunting  and  politics.  A  commanding 
figure,  a  ready  flow  of  language,  and  powerful 
elocution,  gave  him  that  power  over  his  audi- 
tory which  such  qualities  seldom  iail  to  con- 
fer; and  as  his  principles  were  extreme  on  the 
popular  side,  he  was  tor  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  idol  of  the  democratic  party.  His  ample 
estates  lay  in  Derbyshire;  but  he  was  too  ereat 
a  favorite  with  the  populace  to  be  permitted 
to  come  in  quietly  for  a  county,  and  "En- 
gland's pride  and  Westminster's  glory"  stood 
forward  as  the  champion  of  that  great  demo- 
cratic constituency  wnich  he  long  represented 
in  Parliament.  Ue  vehemently  opposed  the 
Castlereagh  administration,  and  contended  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  Catholic  Emancipation, 
a  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  all  the  objects 
which  the  popular  party  at  that  time  had  at 
heart  But  he  was  rar  from  bein^  the  slave  of 
the  republicans.  lie  inherited  from  his  Xor- 
man  ancestors  all  their  independent  spirit,  and 
was  equally  inclined  to  resist  oppression  when 
it  appearea  in  the  encroachments  of  a  popular 
assembly  as  in  the  stretches  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er. Ilis  long  lead  of  democratic  constituencies 
had  rendered  him  somewhat  fond  of  theatrical 
effect;  and  when  his  house  was  forced  open, 
under  the  Speaker's  warrant,  in  1810,  for  a 
libel  on  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  was 
conducted  to  the  Tower,  he  was  found  quietly 
seated  in  his  library  hearing  his  son  translate 
Magna  Charta.  His  powers  of  eloquence  were 
of  the  very  highest  order ;  second  to  none  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  days  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  of  Brougham  and  Canning.  The  preced- 
ing skeleton  of  his  speech  proves  that  nc  was 
capable  of  mastering  the  most  intricate  ques- 
tions of  political  economy.  His  extreme  politi- 
cal principles  kept  him  at  a  distance  from  pow- 
er during  his  long  parliamentary  career,  but 
his  talenU  were  always  respecte<{  his  capacity 
dreaded,  by  his  political  opponents ;  and  in  his 
later  years,  when  popular  principles  were  in 
the  ascendant,  ho  gave  many  unequivocal 
proofs,  that,  though  willing  to  be  the  leader, 
he  would  not  condescend  to  be  the  slave  of  the 
peopl& 

Tne  year  1826  was  lon^  remembered  in 
Great  Britain  from  the  excessive  drought  which 
every  where  prevailed,  and  the  extraordina- 
ry heat  with  which  it  was  accompanied.    The 
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dry  weather  began  early  yi  Jane,  and  oon- 
tinued  almost  without  intennia- 

ExoeJSVe  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^  October,  dur- 
heat  and  ing  the  greater  part  of  which  time 
drongbt  of      the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was 

ta'irao?^***"  above  80°.  It  was  the  climate  of 
the  West  Indies,  without  its  moist- 
ure or  sea-breeaes.  The  consequences  were 
remarkable  and  curious  in  the  extreme;  they 
clearly  demonstrated  that  a  long  succession  oi 
such  seasons  would  change  the  character,  and 
with  it  the  destinies  of  the  British  people. 
Harvest  began  in  the  south  of  England  in  the 
beginning  of  July;  it  was  general  over  the 
whole  island  in  the  first  week  of  August*  The 
wheat  crops  did  not  suffer  materially  from  this 
long  drought  It  was  not  likely  that  a  vegeta- 
ble which  comes  to  perfection  under  the  sun  of 
Egypt  should  wither  under  his  rays,  however 
ardent^  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  oats  were  so 
deficient,  that  in  the  beginning  of  September 
thej  were  ZOt,  the  (quarter,  or  double  the  usufd 
priceu  The  deer  perished  of  thirst  in  the  parks, 
the  cattle  in  the  fields.  The  green  crops  failed 
entirely;  the  grass  was  every  where  burned 
up,  the  hay-harvest  was  almost  nothing;  and 
the  price  of  fodder,  and  all  kinds  of  food  for 
animals,  rose  to  such  a  decree  in  the  succeed- 
ing winter,  that  it  was  evident  that  a  succes- 
sion of  such  seasons  would  confine  the  use  of 
animal  food  to  the  most  wealthy  classes  of  the 
community.  Who  can  calculate  the  effect  of 
such  a  change  in  unbracing  the  nerves,  and 
lessening  the  courage  and  energy  of  the  great 
body  ox  the  British  people!  And  this  shows 
how  insensible  we  are  to  the  greatest  blessings 
of  our  social  and  physical  situation.  We  la- 
ment our  fogs  and  our  rains,  and  envy  the  blue 
skies  and  cloudless  sun  of  Italy,  forgetting  that 
it  is  these  fogs  and  rains,  and  the  mild  and  hu- 
mid winters  with  which  they  are  accompani- 
ed, which  have  provided  the  food  for  man  by 
which  his  physical  and  mental  energies  are  de- 
veloped in  the  highest  degree,  and  tnat  but  for 
them  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  instead  of  perform- 
ing its  destined  mission  to  **  replenish  tne  earth 
and  subdue  it,"  would  have  been  pinin?  in  hope- 
less subjection  to  the  Scythian,  like 
1b5?*V^?^  the  Ryots  of  Hindostan,  or  the  Fel- 
^®»'^^^  lahso?  Egypt » 
The  parliamentary  session  terminated  on  the 
44^  81st  May,  and  next  day  the  House 

Diaaolotion  of  of  Commons  was  dissolved  by  royal 
Parliament,  proclamation.  The  elections  were 
and  eleetioaa.  conducted  without  heat  or  animos- 
ity: the  measures  of  Government  had  become 
so  liberal  and  conciliatory  that  the  Opposition 
had  hardly  a  topic  left  whereon  to  acclaim. 
Even  the  Com  Laws,  the  last  strong-hold  of  the 
aristocracy,  had  been  partially  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  people,  and  this  concession  be- 
gat the  hope  ox  still  farther  relaxation.  The 
Catholic  question  was  the  principal  topic  on 
the  hustings,  and  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke 
of  York  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
opposite  parties.  The  future  prime-minister 
and  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  divided 

*  The  Author  saw  a  field  of  wheat  cnt  down  on  the 
banks  of  the  Esk,  six  miles  to  the  somh  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  11  th  of  July.  This  is  Ailly  a  month  earlier  than  what 
is  reckoned  an  earlv  season,  and  about  the  season  of 
borrcst  io  Spain  and  Italy. 


the  affections  of  the  thinking  and  religious  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  each  ox  the  two 
parties  had  a  worthy  leader  to  follow.  To 
neither  of  these  men  had  Providence  allotted  a 
long  span  of  existence ;  ere  two  years  had  ex- 

?ired  they  were  both  gathered  to  their  fathers 
he  anti-Catholio  l>artv,  however,  upon  the 
whole,  decidedly  gained  by  the  elections.  Two 
candidates  in  Yorkshire  were  elected  on  the 
ground  of  opposing  the  Catholics.^  ,  ^^^^  ^^ 
Lord  John  Kussell  was  defeated  in  ]8se,i'7M7l: 
Huntingdonshire,  and  the  Bedford  Martlneau,  i. 
interest  generally  appeared  to  be  *^»  *^* 
waning,  &om  the  vigor  of  the  Protestant  party. 
The  elections  in  Great  Britain,  however,  passed 
over  without  riots ;  and  they  were  memorable 
for  one  circumstance,  heretofore  unknown  in  En* 
gland,  that  several  persons  going  to  them  were 
struck  down  on  the  road  by  c<mp  de  9oliel,  and 
that  it  was  often  impossible  to  get  water  for 
the  horses  engaged  in  transportinff  them. 

In  Ireland,  the  elections  gave  token  of  a  more 
alarminff  spirit,  and  au^red  une- 
auivocally  an  approaching  storm;  oeneiSinter. 
for  the  pnesta^  for  the  first  time,  ference  of  the 
took  an  active  part  in  the  contests,  priests  in  ths 
Mr.  Sheehan  said  to  them,  "Here  }^^ 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  your 
country,  and  here  are  your  priests,  who  wait 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  we,  your  friends 
alike  in  prosperity  or  woe— follow  us  or  them.'* 
Mr.  Shiel  iifterward  said,  "The  whole  body  of 
the  peasantry  have  risen  up  in  a  tumultuous 
revolt  against  their  landlords.  I  avow  that 
this  extraordinary  political  phenomenon  is,  to 
a  great  extent^  tne  result  of  the  interposition 
of  the  clergy,  whose  influence  has  been  brought 
into  full  and  unrestrained  activity."  Several 
elections  in  Ireland  were  gained  td  the  Catho- 
lic cause  by  this  new  and  powerful  religious 
co-operation,  but  not  so  many  as  were  lost  in 
England  from  the  xeal  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  great  majority  in  the  two  islands  were  ar- 
rayed under  opposite  bannerai,  and  stood  in 
open  hostility  to  each  other— an  ominous  cir- 
cumstance, which  it  was  evident  Catholic  eman- 
cipation could  not  remove,  and  , 
wnioh  augured  ill  for  the  peace  of  ism  ^iVi  K^i. 
the  empire  in  future  times.* 

The  next  session  of  Parliament  was  opened 
on  the  14th  November,  in  conse-         ^^ 
quence  of  the  necessity  of  provid-  opening  of 
ing  an  immediate  remedy  to  the  the  new  Par- 
high  price  of  oats.    The  rise  in  "*"»•»»»  Not. 
their  price  had  been  so  rapid,  in 
consequence  of  the  drought  of  the  summer, 
that  the  averages  taken  by  the  existing  law,  at 
the  prices  of  the  six  weeks  preceding,  would 
not  rise  soon  enough  to  let  in  the  requisite  sup- 

Elies  immediately  from  abroad,  and  partial 
imine  might  be  the  consequence.  Parliament 
was  assembled  accordingly,  and  the  general 
distress  which  prevailed  formed  a  leading  feat- 
ure in  the  royal  speech.  "  I  have  deeply  sym- 
pathized," said  his  Majesty,  "with  the  suner- 
ings  which,  for  some  time  pasl^  have  been  so 
severely  felt  by  the  manufacturing  class,  and 
contemplated  with  satisfaction  the  exemplary 

?atience  with  which  they  have  been  borne, 
he  depression  under  which  the  trade  and  man- 
ufactures of  the  country  have  been  laboring, 
has  abated  more  slowly  than  I  thought  my- 
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self  wammted  in  anticipaiinff ;  but  I  retain  a 
firm  expectation  that  this  abatement  will  be 
progressive,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
I  JiP'J- J^^t,  United  KiDedom  will  have  resumed 
1836, 175,  m.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  activity."^ 

The  measure  proposed  by  Government  to 
I         .-  meet  the  existing  crisis  was  an  act 

Temporary  i«-  of  Parliament  sanctioning  an  Order 
Iftxation  of  the  in  Ck>unoil,  which  had  been  issued 
Cora  Laws.  ^^  ^^  n^^)^  September  preceding, 
authorizing  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  at 
a  duty  of  2<.  a  quarter,  till  the  15th  February, 
when  the  next  averages  might  be  struck.  This 
measure,  being  founded  in  obvious  necessity, 
the  price  of  oats  having  risen  to  80s.  a  quarter, 
met  witii  general  concurrence— the  agricultural 
party  only  protesting  that  their  acquiescence 
m  it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  abandon- 
ment of  their  general  principles,  but  a  conces- 
sion only  to  the  overbearing  necessities  of 
the  moment;  the  adoption  of  such  tempora- 
•  Ann  Ref .  ^  relief,  so  far  from  a  deviation 
1826,170,181;  from,  bein^  strictly  in  harmony 
Pari.  Deb.  -with  the  spirit  of  the  existing  Com 
xTi.lS6,130.  Lawa.i      *^ 

Before  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  had 

4g  sat  many  weeks,  a  topic  of  a  far 

King's  mes-    more  momentous  and  exciting  kind 

•age  regard-     was  brought  before  it,  which,  more 

ing  Portugal.   ^^^  ^j^^  ^se  in  the  price  of  oats, 

had  been  the  real  cause  of  its  early  convoca- 
tion. On  the  11th  December,  a  message  was 
bi*ought  from  the  King  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament^ which  stated,  in  substance,  that  "  an 
earnest  application  had  been  received  by  his 
Majesty  from  the  Princess  Regent  of  Portugal, 
claiming,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  obligations  of 
alliance  and  amity  subsisting  between  his  Maj- 
esty and  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  his  M^jesty^s 
aid  against  a  hostUe  aggression  from  Spain; 
that  repeated  assurances  had  been  given  by 
the  King  of  France  that  he  would  neitner  com- 
mit^ nor  allow  to  be  committed,  any  hostile  act 
on  the  realm  of  Portugal ;  but  that,  notwith- 
standing these  assurances^  hostile  inroads  into 
the  territory  of  Portugal  had  been  concerted  in 
Spain,  and  executed  under  the  eyes  of  the  Span- 
ish authorities,  by  Portuguese  regiments,  wnich 
had  deserted  into  Spain,  and  which  the  Span- 
ish government  haa  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
engaged  to  disarm  and  aisperse."  This  message 
took  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  the  country,  and 
the  world,  entirely  by  surprise.  No  one  had  the 
slightest  idea  that  any  such  events^  so  obvious- 
»  Ann.  Reg.  ^J  ominous  to  the  peace  of  Europe, 
1826, 193 ;  were  in  progress,  and  the  excite- 
Parl.Deb.xvi.  ment  thence  arising  throughout  Eu- 
•**»  ^^'  rope  was  proportionally  greater.' 
To  understand  how  this  came  abou^  and  how 
49.  the  rival  powers  of  Jlngland  and 

ITow  th!a  had  France,  and  the  principles  of  con- 
oometopass.  stitutional  and  despotic  govern- 
ment, were  thus  openly  brought  into  collision, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  that,  though 
Spain  had  undergone  a  counter-revolution,  in 
Portugal  a  constitutional  monarchy  still  existed, 
under  the  sway  of  the  infant  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Brazil,  the  laws  of  which  provided  that 
its  crown  should  never  be  united  to  that  of 
Portugal.    The  government  of  Portugal,  remod- 


eled, as  already  mentioned,  after  the  counter- 
revolution of  1828,'  was  a  constitution-  ^ 
al  one ;  but  so  moderate  and  temper^  ^li.  ^  oe?* 
ed  that  it  had  excited  no  enthusiasm 
in  the  liberal  party,  either  there  or  elsewhere. 
Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  the  object  of 
great  jealousy  both  to  the  Spanish  government 
and  the  Royalist  party  in  Portugal;  and  a  civil 
war  having  arisen,  as  will  be  more  fully  nar- 
rated in  the  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Peninsula,  Don  Miguel,  the  King  of  B^azirs 
younger  brother,  had  been  proclaimed  king; 
and  Portuguese  regiments  in  the  Royalist  inter- 
est having  been  driven  into  Spain,  they  were 
there  received  with  open  arms,  equipped  afresh, 
and  led  back  to  maintain  the  cause 
of  absolutism  in  the  Portuguese  do-  i^"'|gf5 
minions.'  ' 

In  introducing  this  subject  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Canning,  after  nar- 
rating  the  treaties,  offensive  and  Mr.  Canning's 
defensive,  between  Great  Britain  speech  on  the 
and  Portugal  in  1661,  1708,  and  sobjectlnihe 
1816,  said:  "This  being  the  state  2SS? 
of  our  relations  with  Portugal, 
when  the  Regency  of  that  country,  in  appre- 
hension of  the  coming  storm,  called  on  Great 
Britain  for  assistance,  the  only  question  we  had 
to  consider  was^  whether  the  eatua  fcederU  had 
arisen.  In  our  opinion  it  had.  Bands  of  Port- 
uguese rebels,  armed,  equipped,  and  trained  in 
Spain,  had  crossed  the  Spanish  frontier,  carry- 
ing terror  and  devastation  into  their  own  coun- 
try, and  proclaiming  sometimes  the  brother  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  Portugal,  sometimes 
a  Spanish  princess,  sometimes  even  Ferdinand 
yil.  of  Spain,  as  the  rightful  occupant  of  the 
Portuguese  throne.  These  rebels  crossed  the 
frontier,  not  at  one,  but  at  several  different 
points — ^iirst  on  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes^ 
and  next  in  the  south,  where  we  on  Friday  re- 
ceived an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Alentejo, 
and  the  capture  of  Villa- Viciosa,  a  considera- 
ble town  on  the  frontier.  Can  it  be  denied  that 
these  repeated  and  systematic  attacks  do  not 
call  for  tne  interposition  of  this  country,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  ancient  treaties  in  behalf  of  its  an- 
cient ally  t  If  a  single  company  of  Spanish  sol- 
diers had  crossed  the  frontier  m  hostile  array, 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  character 
of  the  invasion.  Shall  bodies  of  men,  armed, 
clothed,  and  regimented  by  Spain,  carry  fire 
and  sword  into  the  bosom  of  her  unoffending 
neighbor,  and  shall  it  be  pretended  that  it  is  no 
invasion  because  these  outrages  have  been  com- 
mitted by  men  to  whom  Portugal  had  given 
birth  ana  nurture  ?  Had  Spain  employed  mer- 
cenaries to  effect  the  invasion,  there  could  not 
be  a  doubt  of  its  hostile  character ;  and  does  it 
render  it  less  so  that  the  mercenaries  in  this  in- 
stance are  the  natives  of  Portugal  f 

"  In  some  quarters  it  has  been  said  that  an 

extraordinary  delay  has  taken  place 

between  the  taking  of  the  determina-  ^    **   ^ 
..        ,        .  .  p         X     T»    A       1    i-onunued. 

tion  to  give  assistance  to  Portugal, 

and  the  carrying  of  that  determination  into  ef- 
fect But  how  stands  the  fact!  On  Sunday, 
December  8,  the  Portugese  embassador  made 
a  formal  demand  of  assistance  against  a  hostile 
aggression  from  Spain.  Our  answer  was»  that 
although  we  had  heard  rumors  to  that  effect, 
yet  we  had  not  yet  received  such  precise  infor- 
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matioii  as  jnstifiecl  xm  in  applying  to  Pax^ament. 
It  was  only  on  Friday  that  that  infonnation  ar- 
rived. On  Saturday  his  Majesty's  confidential 
serrants  came  to  a  decision — on  Sunday  that 
decision  received  the  sanction  of  his  Majesty — 
on  Monday  it  was  communicated  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament — and  to-day  (Tuesday^  at  the 
hour  on  which  I  have  the  honor  of  aadressing 
you,  the  troops  of  Great  Britain  are  on  their 
march  for  emoarkation. 

"The  reasons  I  have  stated  entirely  satisfy 
my  judgment  that  we  are  impera- 

Contbiiied.  ^^^*v  ®*^^®^  ^^  **  ^**  crisis  to  ren- 
der tlie  aid  to  which  we  are  bound  by 
treaty  to  Portugal  Nothing  short  of  a  point 
of  national  faith  or  honor  would  justify  me,  at 
the  present  moment,  in  any  thing  that  approxi- 
mates even  to  war.  Let  it  not  be  supposea  from 
this  that  I  dread  war  in  a  good  cause — and  in 
no  other  cause  may  it  ever  be  the  lot  of  this 
country  to  engace.  I  dread  it  upon  other 
grounds.  I  dread  it  from  an  apprehension  of 
the  tremendous  consequences  which  might  arise, 
from  any  hostilities  in  which  we  might  now  be 
engaeecL  Some  years  ago,  on  occasion  of  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  France,  I  said  that  the  next 
war  that  would  arise  in  Europe  would  be  a 
war,  not  of  nations,  but  of  opinions,  and  that  it 
was  by  neutrality  alone  that  we  could  main- 
tain the  balance  between  them.  Not  four  years 
have  elapsed,  and  already  my  anticipations  are 
realized!  It  is  a  war  of  opmion  that  Spain  is 
now  waging  against  Portugal,  and  who  will 
venture  to  foretell  to  what  consequences  such  a 
war  may  leadf  It  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
new  power  which  will  rise  up  in  any  future  war 
that  nils  me  with  apprehension.  It  is  one  thing 
to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  it  would  be  an- 
other to  use  it  like  a  giant 

"  The  consciousness  of  such  strength  is  un- 
doubtedly a  source  of  oonfidence  and 
Condiided.  A^^^ty,  Dut  in  the  situation  in  which 
the  country  now  stands^  our  business 
is  not  to  seek  opportunities  of  displaying  it»  but 
to  content  ourselves  with  lettine  the  professors 
of  violent  and  exaggerated  opinions  on  both 
sides  feel  that  it  is  not  for  their  interest  to  con- 
vert an  umpire  into  an  adversary.  The  situa- 
tion of  England,  amidst  the  struggle  of  political 
opinions  which  agitates  more  or  less  sensibly 
different  countries  of  the  world,  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  as  de- 
scribed by  the  poet — 


"  Celsa  sedet  ^olns  aree. 


Sceptra  tenena ;  moUitque  eninioa  et  temperat  Iraa ; 
Nl  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  eoslumque  proHinduin, 
Qulppe  ferant  rapidi  aeciun,  verrantque  per  auras/' 

The  consequence  of  letting  loose  the  passions, 
at  present  chained  and  confined,  would  be  to 
produce  a  scene  of  desolation  which  no  man  can 
contemplate  without  horror,  and  I  should  not 
sleep  easy  on  my  couch  if  I  were  conscious  that 
I  had  contributed  to  accelerate  it  by  a  single 
moment  This  is  the  reason  why  I  dread  Uie 
recurrence  of  hostilities  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
why  I  would  forbear  long  on  any  point  which 
did  not  taint  the  national  honor  ere  I  let  slip 
the  dogs  of  war,  the  leash  of  which  we  hold  in 
Aur  hands,  not  knowing  whom  they  may  reach, 
or  how  far  their  ravages  may  bo  carried.  Such 
IS  the  love  of  peace  wliich  the  British  govern- 
Btcnt  AckDOwledges,  and  such  the  necessity  for 


peace  which  the  ciroumstancs  of  the  world  in- 
culcate. Let  us  fly  to  the  aid  of  Portugal  be- 
cause it  is  our  duty  to  do  so ;  and  let  us  cease 
our  interference  wiien  that  duty  ends.  We  go 
to  Portugal,  not  to  rule,  not  to  dictate,  not  to 
prescribe  constitutions,  but  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  an  ally.  We  go  to 
plant  the  stanoard  of  England  on  ipari.Dab.xTt. 
the  well-known  heights  of  Lisbon.  356,  369 ;  Ann*. 
Where  that  standard  is  planted,  R<^-  1836, 197, 
foreign  dominion  shall  not  come."^  ' 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  produce  54, 
such  an  effect  as  this  did,  which  was  Vast  eflbctof 
enhanced  by  his  still  more  eloquent  ^^?  speech, 
reply,  given  in  .  former  roluiSe.  in  ^^Z  ^^u 
reference  to  the  French  invasion  of  oot  for  Lia- 
Spain,*  where  he  said  he  had  called  ^o^* 
a  new  world  into  existence  to  re-  *  Ante,  e.  xU. 
dress  the  balance  of  the  old.  The  ^  ^^*  l^^- 
effect  was  electrical,  both  upon  the  House  and 
the  country.  All  hearts  were  moved,  all 
heads  swept  away  by  it  In  vain  Mr.  Hume, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  partisans  of  econ- 
omy, urged  the  impolicy  of  thus  hurrying  into 
a  war  of  which  we  could  neither  foresee  the 
duration  nor  calculate  the  expense.  His  ob- 
jections were  overruled.  Such  were  the  mur- 
murs of  the  House  that  he  could  scarce  obtain  a 
hearing ;  and  his  amendment^  **  that  the  House 
be  called  over  this  day  week,"  found  only  four 
supporters.  Both  Hlouses,  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  supported  the  Grovemment  The 
troops  were  embarked  with  such  expedition 
that,  though  they  only  received  their  orders  to 
march  on  December  11,  on  Christmos  day  they 
began  to  land  in  Lisbon,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  multitude,  in  whom  the  well-known  uni- 
forms inspired  confidence.  Six  thousand  men 
were  soon  established  there,  and  this  vigorous 
demonstration,  as  is  often  tlie  case,  averted  war 
by  proving  that  it  was  not  dreaded.  The  in-, 
cursions  from  Spain  ceased,  the  frontier  was  no 
lonffer  disquieted ;  and  France,  which  was  the 
real  principal  in  the  affair,  disavowed  a  pro- 
ceeding which  it  was  no  longer  prudent  to 
acknowledge.  Ko  hostilities  ensued.  Before 
eighteen  months  had  expired  the  troops  had  all 
returned  to  England,  without  having  fired  a 
shot ;  and  this  affair  passed  over  with  no  oth- 
er result  but  that  of  rendering  Mr.  Canning  the 
idol  of  the  liberal  party  throughout  the  world, 
and  demonstrating  to  the  astonished  ,  .  ^ 
nations  the  elements  of  war  which,  ]82^soaf' 
amidst  all  their  pacific  interests,  205/ Pari, 
slumbered  in  the  breasts  of  the  Brit-  S!!'- ^^ 
ish j>eople.>  ^^*  ^^ 

Tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Canning's  de- 
cision on  this  occasion  was  both  wise       ^ 
and  honorable.    There  could  have  Reflectimw 
been  nothing   more   derogatory  to  on  this 
British  honor,  or  in  the  end  subvers-  ^^^ 
ive  of  British  interests,  than  to  have  permitted 
French  interest  and  domination  to  extend  over 
the  whole  Peninsula — the  very  thing  which  it 
had  been  the  object  of  all  the  campaigns  of 
Marlborough  and  Wellington  to  prevent    The 
entire  success  of  the  demonstration  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  its  wisdom.     But  it  is  a  curious 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  party  influences 
or  opposite  interests  can  blind  even  the  dear* 
est  intellects,  that  neither  Mr.  Canning,  nor  his 
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namerons  and  enthoaiastio  supporters  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  eountry,  saw  that 
the  principles  on  which  his  intervention  in 
dafenm  of  rortugal  were  hased,  were  directly 
the  reverse,  an<r  afforded  the  strongest  con- 
demnation of  thoee  on  which  his  own  previ- 
ous conduct  in  regard  to  South  America  had 
been  founded.    If  it  was  right  of  him,  as  it 
unquestionably  was,  to  put  forth  the  strength 
of  England  to  resist  the  incursions  of  armed 
bands,  raised  and  equipped  in  Spain  to  effect 
a  revolution  in  Portugal — ^what  shall  we  say 
to  his  own  conduct  in  permitting  bands  of 
adventurers,  armed  and  equipped  in  England, 
to  sail  from  the  Thames,  with  Tower  muskets 
in  tiieir  hands,  to  revolutionize  South  America  t 
Intervention  is  always  an  odious  and  danser- 
ons  thing,  and  only  the  more  dangerous  wnen 
it  invokes  for  its  cover  a  sacred  name,  a  heart* 
stirring  principle ;  but  it  is  not  less  so  in  the 
hands  of  the  Liberals  than  in  those  of  the 
Ck>nservative8|  when  it  sets  forth  from  the 
Thames,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  to  desolate 
South  America*  than  when  it  starts  from  St 
Petersburg,  in  the  name  of  religion,  to  estab- 
lish Muscovite  domination  at  Constantinople. 
But  so  utterly  blind  are  men  to  the  plainest 
truths  where  their  Interests  or  passions  are 
concerned,  that  the  same  individuals  who  had 
most  cordially  applauded  English  intervention 
in  South  America*  the  source  of  unnumbered 
woes  to  humanity,  were  now  most  vehement  in 
their  condemnation  of  Spanish  intervention  in 
Portugal  in  favor  of  absolutism;  and  it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  the  cheers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  loudest  when  Mr.  Canning 
announced,  in  his  opening  speech,  the  departure 
of  the  British  troops  for  tne  well-known  heights 
of  Lisbon,  where  foreign  dominion  shall  not 
prevail,  or  on  his  reply,  when  he  declared  that 
when  France  made  one  aggression  on  Spain  he 
determined  tiiat  Eneland  should  make  another, 
and  that  '*he  called  the  new  world  into  exist- 
ence to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old." 
This  warlike  interlude  interrupted  only  for 
a  very  short  period  the  fixed  atten- 
Imnroved       ^^^  ^^  ^^^  British  people  to  objects 
state  of  the    of  domestic  interest    These  soon  re> 
oountry  In     aumed  their  accustomed  course,  and 
^nsofi^    entirely  absorbed  general  thoueht 
'  The  improvement  oithe  country  aur- 
ing  the  course  of  tne  winter  of  1826-7,  though 
alow,  was  steady:  if  the  cheering  symptoms  of 
general  prosperity  had  not  yet  returned,  those  of 
universal  suffering  had  sensibly  abated.    There 
were  no  longer  any  failures  of  banks,  and  no  call 
for  additional  public  measures  to  restore  com- 
mercial confidence.     Those  already  adopted 
had  gone  far  to  assuage  the  general  suffering ; 
a  crisis  which  had  been  brought  on  by  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  contraction  of  the  currency 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  and  most  pressing 
money  engagements,  had  been  successfully  ar- 
rested by  the  measures  forced  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment* in  opposition  to  their  strongest  pre- 
possessions, by  the  public  necessities.      The 
issue  of  nine  millions  of  additional  Bank  of 
Eneland  notes  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  1826 
had  stopped  the  panic;  the  guaranteeing  by 
Qovemment  of  loans  to  the  extent  of  Siree 
millions  more  by  the  Bank  had  sensibly  arrest- 
ad  its  effects.     Wages,  indeed,  were  still  low — 


in  many  branches  of  industry  distressingly 
but  employment  was  general ;  and  though  the 
failure  of  the  home  market  was  still  severely' 
felt,  yet  foreign  ones  liad  generally  reviveo, 
and  tne  happy  prospect  of  the  continuance  of 
general  peace  enabled  the  merchants  to  begin 
again,  though  as  yet  with  fear  and  , 
trembling,  uieir  renovating  specula-  i^'  ]f ' 
tions.^ 

Two  domestic  events  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  attended  with  im-  57 

portant  consequences,  and  which.  Death  of  the 
in  the  critical  state  and  equal  bal-  "^^^^  of  York, 
ance  of  parties  at  that  period  in  ^■'*  *»  '**^- 
the  British  empire,  were  attended  with  lasting 
effects.  The  first  of  these  was  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  expired  on  the  5th  Janua- 
ry. The  health  of  the  illustrious  Prince  had 
been  long  declining,  though  no  immediate  dan- 
ger was  apprehended ;  but  during  the  last  six 
months  the  symptoms  had  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  decided  dropsy,  which,  though  for 
some  time  baffled  by  the  skill  of  his  physi- 
cians, assumed,  in  December,  1826,  the  most 
alarming^  symptoms.  The  increase  of  his  bodi- 
ly sufferings,  however,  and  the  near  approach 
of  death,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted, 
could  not  for  a  moment  render  him  insensible 
to  the  call  of  patriotism.  He  continued  to  the 
veiT  last  to  discharge  all  his  important  duties 
as  Commander-in-Chief;  and  when  grievously 
oppressed  by  breathlessness,  and  supported  by 
pillows  in  bed,  he  personally  gave  the  whole 
orders,  and  made  tne  entire  arrangements  for 
the  small  but  brilliant  expedition  which  left 
the  British  shores  in  the  middle  of  December^ 
and  did  such  service  to  the  interests  of  human- 
ity by  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  when 
violently  threatened  in  the  close  of  1826.  On 
the  28th  December  the  saorament  was  adminis- 
tered to  him,  along  with  his  sister  the  Princeas 
Sophia,  by  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London ; 
on  thenextdayhe  received  the  part-  s  ^^^^  j^^ 
ing  visit  of  his  royal  brother ;  and  1827, 8, 3; 
on  the  5th  January  he  expired,  in  Mftrtineaii, 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.*       *'  *^ 

The  character  of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  of  all 
persons  who  have  taken  a  decided  part      $g. 
m  great  political  questions  which  di-  His  ehar^ 
vided  society,  has  been  variously  drawn  •«*«''• 
by  writers  of  different  parties ;  but  it  is  possi- 
ble at  this  distance  of  time  to  represent  it  in  its 
true  colors,  without  intemperate  bias  on  either 
side.    By  one  party  he  is  represented  as  a  firm 
patriot,  a  sincere  politician,  the  intrepid  assert- 
or  of  the  principles  which  had  placed  his  fam- 
ily on  the  throne ;  by  another,  as  an  obstinate 
bigot,  who  willfully  shut  his  eyes  to  the  lishts 
of  the  age,  and  obstructed,  as  lone  as  he  had 
the  power,  the  greatest  social  amelioration  in 
the  British  empire.   He  was  in  reality  neither  so 
great  a  man  as  his  panegyrists  represent,  nor  so 
reprehensible  as  his  detractors  assert.    He  was 
an  honesty  kind-hearted,  intrepid  Prince,  with- 
out any  extensive  reach  of  vision,  but  with  a 
clear  perception  of  his  duty  within  the  limits 
over  which  it  extended,  and  the  resolute  will 
which,  having  once  discerned,  never  hesitated 
to  discharge  it     Possessed  of  good  abilities,  he 
had  exhibited  early  in  life,  in  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  the  decision  and  darinff  which  form 
such  material  elements  in  the  character  of  1^ 
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great  general;  and  when  snbseqaently  raised 
to  the  important  situation  of  Commaoder-in- 
Ghiel^  which  he  held  for  thirty-^wo  years,  the 
serviees  he  rendered  to  the  army  were  such  that 
he  may  be  truly  said  to  haye  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  edifice  of  which  Wellington  raised 
the  superstructure. 
Indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  businefls^  zeal- 
ous in  the  discharge  of  duty,  easy  of 
ContlnuAd.  ^Lccesfl^  affable  in  manner,  he  won  the 
hearts  of  the  officers  by  the  courtesy 
of  his  demeanor,  the  straightforwardness  of  his 
conduct^  and  the  equity  of  his  distribution  of 
patronage ;  while  he  endeared  himself  to  the 
priyate  soldiers  by  his  unwearied  attention  to 
their  interests,  and  the  vast  improyements 
which  he  introduced  both  in  their  material  com- 
forts and  moral  training.  With  truth  he  said, 
on  his  death-bed,  that  if  the  condition  of  the 
first  English  expedition,  which  landed  at  Ostend 
in  1794,  were  compared  with  that  which  he  re- 
cently dispatched  to  Lisbon,  it  would  not  be  be- 
lieved that  they  belonged  to  the  same  age  or 
nation.  Mr.  Peel  said,  in  moving  an  address 
of  condolence  to  the  King  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  that  he  did  not  believe  that^  durine 
the  ten  thousand  days  be  had  held  his  exalted 
situation,  there  had  oeelli  one  on  which  he  had 
not  devoted  some  time  to  its  duties.  It  was  by 
his  long  and  judicious  efforts  that  the  numerous 
abuses  existing  in  the  army  at  his  entry  on  office 
were  rooted  out,  promotion  put  on  a  better  foot- 
ins,  the  station  of  the  soldier  elevated,  and  that 
noble  body  of  men  created,  who  carried  the  En- 
glish stanoards  in  triumph  to  Paris,  Delhi,  and 
Kankin.  That  he  was  not  an  immaculate  char- 
acter, is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  child  of 
Adam.  Liberal  even  to  profusion  in  private 
life,  his  attention  was  so  mcessantly  absorbed 
by  the  cares  of  his  office,  that  he  allowed  his 
affairs  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  he  left  nothing 
but  the  memory  of  his  great  services  behind 
him.  His  irregularities  of  another  kind,  the 
frequent  accompaniment  of  exalted  rank  and 
an  ardent  disposition,  were  fastened  on,  during 
one  memorable  investiffation,  by  the  combined 
forces  of  scandal  and  faction,  with  such  inten- 
sity as  rendered  his  temporaryretirement  from 
ofiace  a  matter  of  necessity.  'But  he  was  soon 
restored  to  it  with  the  unanimous  approbation 
of  the  nation,  which,  however  frequently  over- 
borne for  a  time  by  the  vehemence  of  party  or 
the  clamor  of  the  press,  is  rarely  in  the  end  un- 
just in  the  estimate  of  private  cnaracter,  or  un- 
grateful for  public  services.  His  decided  and 
manly  declaration  of  his  sentiments  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  shortly  before  his  death,  exposed 
him  again  to  unbounded  obloauy  at  the  time ; 
but  experience  has  long  since  stilled  that  clamor, 
and  suggested  a  doubt  whether  those  who  are 
^  reckoned,  during  their  life,  to  have 

1^°7.         ^^^°  behind  the  age,  were  not  some- 
times in  reality  in  advance  of  it,^ 
The  Duke  of  York  was  soon  followed  to  the 
QQ         erave  by  another  public  man,  who 
niDess  and  had  long  held  a  prominent  place  in 
retirement    the  councils  of  ttie  country.     Lord 
Urerpool     I-»v«rp<>ol,  who  since  1812  nad  been 
^^*    prime-minister,  had  himself  moved 
the  address  of  condolence  to  the  King  on  his 
brotboi*'s  death  in  the  beginninff  of  February, 
and  hud  announced  that  be  would  on  the  16th 


introduce  the  intended  alteration  on  the  Com 
Laws  in  the  House  of  Peers^  when  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  paralytic  attack,  which, 
though  not  at  the  time  fatal,  was  of  such  sever- 
ity as  to  render  his  retention  of  office  impossi- 
ble. He  tendered  his  resignation  to  his  Majesty 
as  toon  as  returning  consciousness,  six  weeks 
after,  enabled  him  to  do  so;  and  his  situa- 
tion was  such  as  to  give  the  Sever-  i  j^^^^  j^^^ 
eign  no  alternative  but  to  accept  i827,9oV9l; 
it  During  the  lone  interval  the  Twiss^e  Life 
nation  remained  wiUiout  a  prime-  ?i/yjl"»  ^' 
minister.*  *^''  ^• 

Lord  Liverpool  was  not  a  man  of  striking 
abilities,  and  still  less  of  decision  of         ^| 
character;  but  on  that  very  account  his  ebarac- 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  sit-  ter,  and  its 

nation  which  he  so  long  held.     The  "^iwi^jon 

.   J  J     .  1.  •  L  1.^  to  his  limes, 

period  during  which  be  was  pnrae- 

minister  was,  at  least  during  its  last  twelve 
years^  essentially  one  of  transition.  He  came 
into  office  when  the  crisis  of  the  war  was  over, 
and  he  had  only  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  cour- 
age and  capacity  of  his  predecessors.  His  lone 
reign  occurred  when  difficulties  of  another  kind 
were  accumulating  round  the  throne,  when  new 
ideas  were  fermenting  in  the  nation,  when  ex- 
tended power  was  loudly  demanded  by  the 
people,  and  when  whole  classes  of  society,  en- 
riched by  industry  and  peace^  were  prosecuting 
their  objects  of  separate  aggrandizement  The 
Utopian  dream  of  the  interests  of  all  classes  be- 
ing identical,  was  then  fast  giving  way  to  the 
stem  reality  of  the  more  powenul  enriching 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker.  The  oppo- 
site parties  at  that  period  were  so  nearly  oal- 
anced,  that  if  he  had  acted  with  decision,  and 
thrown  himself  without  reserve,  into  the  arms  of 
either  party,  he  would  have  inevitably  brought 
on  a  collision,  which  would  have  certainly 
proved  fatal  to  his  administration,  probablyto 
the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  country.  The 
Conservatives  were  too  firmly  intrenched  in 
power,  and  rested  too  strongly  on  ancient  tra- 
ditions, to  relinquish  it  without  a  struggle ;  the 
Liberals  too  aspiring,  and  tpo  sensible  of  their 
growing  ascendency,  to  shrink  from  the  enconn- 
ter.  Lord  Liyerpool's  whole  reign  was  a  lonff 
preparation  on  either  part  for  the  strife  which 
all  foresaw  was  approaching;  and  his  great 
skill  and  prudence  m  postponing  the  period 
of  collision,  was  proved  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  ensued  when  he  was  removed  oy  the 
stroke  of  fate  from  the  helm. 

Prudent,  sagacious,  and  reflecUng,  carefully 
watching  the  signs  of  the  times,  ana 
still  more  carefully  shunning  those  conUnued. 
which  portended  danger,  bis  great 
object  was  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state  in 
present  safety  through  the  shoals  by  which  it 
was  surrounded.  His  skill  con^tea  in  his  dis- 
cernment of  the  means  by  which  this  was  to  be 
brought  about^  and  the  characters  by  whose 
agency  it  was  to  be  effected.  In  these  respects, 
he  had  very  great  merits  if  merit  it  can  be 
called,  whicn  consists  in  ad|journing  danger,  not 
averting  it,  and  purchasing  present  tranquillity 
by  postponing  the  conflict  to  future  timeSb  uq 
clearly  discerned  where  the  ruling  party  on 
every  great  auestion  was  to  be  found,  and 
ranged  nimself  with  the  dominant  side;  hold- 
ing out^  at  Uie  same  time,  the  olive-branch  to 
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the  minority,  by  conceding  to  them  leflser,  but 
Btill  material  objects  of  ambition.  Thus,  while 
he  stood  firm  with  the  then  ruling  Conserva- 
tive  majority  in  the  nation  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  Catholic  emancipation  and  reform  in 
Parliamentk  he  cordially  joined  the  Liberals  on 
the  minor,  but  still  important^  points  of  free 
trade,  a  contracted  currency,  and  the  reciproc- 
ity system,  which  were  so  many  outworks,  the 
possession  of  which  enabled  them  to  breach  the 
Dody  of  the  place.  By  standing  firm  on  the 
first,  he  retained  the  confidence  of  his  old  Con- 
servative friends ;  by  yielding  on  the  last,  he 
awakened  the  hopes  and  disarmed  the  hostility 
of  his  new  Liberal  supporters. 
He  brought  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
into  the  Cabinet^  and  had  influence 

Conduded.  J^^'Jg^,)®  make  them  act  along  with 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton— a  perilous  conjunction,  as  much  fraught 
with  future  danger  as  it  was  with  present  tran- 
quillity. His  greatest  failine  was  a  constitu- 
tional nervousness,  which  maae  him,  as  he  him- 
self said,  never  on  one  day  during  which  he 
held  office  break  the  seals  of  a  heap  of  letters 
without  a  feeline  of  apprehension ;  his  greatest 
error  the  cordial  support  which  he  gave  to  the 
measure  for  the  contraction  of  the  cuiTency, 
ureed  upon  him  by  the  Liberal  portion  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  supported  by  so  great  a  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  But  that  was 
the  error  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  visit  upon  him  the  respons- 
ibility shared  by  him  with  all  the  strongest 
heads  in  the  rearni.  He  was  disinterested  and 
just  in  the  extreme  in  the  administration  of 
Qovernment;  unostentatious  and  conciliatory 
in  private  life ;  his  mind  was  stored  with  a  vast 
variety  of  facts  on  every  important  question, 
which  he  brought  out  with  equal  iudgment  and 
skill  in  debate ;  and  he  left  behind  him  the  rep- 
utation of  being,  if  not  the  greatest,  certainly 
the  most  prudent  and  fortunate  Minister,  that 
ever  conducted  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Liverpool's  retirement  from  the  direc- 
54.  tion  of  the  Government  brought 

Blfflculty  in  the  schism  which  had  long  existed 
the  choice  of  j^  tjjg  Cabinet  prominently  into 
nis succeaaor,   .,    .  .         f  »        xi_     "S' 

and  Mr.  Can-  their  own  view,  before  the  dissen- 

nlng's  «p-  sion  was  yet  fully  known  to  the 
pointmeot.  country.  The  King  was  under  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  successor;  and  the 
question  was,  who  was  to  be  the  new  prime- 
minister  f  The  temporizing  system  could  no 
longer  be  carried  on;  the  selection  must  be 
made;  the  leader  of  the  Cabinet  could  only 
be  taken  from  one  or  other  of  the  parties  into 
which  it  was  divided,  and  the  appointment 
would  at  once  confer  or  indicate  the  superiori- 
ty. The  King,  for  many  reasons,  was  averse 
to  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  on  several  occasions 
exhibited  symptoms  of  an  ambitious,  intriffuine 
spirit,  little  suited  for  a  prime-minister,  and  had 
rendered  himself  personally  obnoxious  to  the 
Sovereign,  by  the  prominent  part  he  had  taken 
as  an  adviser  of  Queen  Caroline.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances left  him  no  alternative.  Mr.  Can- 
nine  was  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ana  the  most  popular  minister  who,  since  the 
days  of  Chatham,  had  directed  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  country;  while  the  anti-Catholic 
paity  in  the  Cabinet  did  not  contain  any  man 


qualified  to  be  placed  at  its  head.    Lord  Eldon 
was  disqualified  by  age,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton by  his  military  habits,  and  Mr.  Peel  was  as 
yet  too  young  for  such  a  situation.    In  these 
circumstances,  the  King,  though  most  u_^  j- 
reluctantly,  sent  for  Mr.  Canning,  with 
whom  he  had  a  long  conference,  which,  at  firsts 
led  to  no  definite  result    But  Mr.  Peel,  who 
also  was  consulted,  ^ave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
an  anti-Catholic  Ministry  could  not  be  formed ; 
and  the  issue  was,  that,  after  a  fort-  xprll.  10. 
night  of  anxious  suspense  and  difficul-  i  j^|^  ^' 
ty,  the  King  intrusted  Mr.  Canning  Cauning. 
with  the  formation  of  a  Ministry;  359;  Life 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel.  jg^^Sl*  ^ 
Lord  Eldon,   Lord  Bathurst,   Lord  604*;  Ann. 
Westmoreland,  and  Lord  Melville,  re-  R^-  1827, 
signed.*  ^»  *^' 

In  taking  this  decided  step,  the  great  Tory 
lords  were  not  so  much  actuated  by  ^ 
political  differences  as  by  personal  What  made 
feeling.  It  was  not  that  tney  dread-  his  Tory 
ed  Catholic  emancipation,  or  the  plac-  «»".«««««■ 
ing  England  in  the  van-guard  or  the  '*■**" 
liberal  powers  of  Europe:  their  feeling  was, 
that  they  had  been  supplanted  by  a  political 
adventurer — a  man  of  genius,  indeed,  and  elo- 
quence, but  without  family  connections,  and 
who  had  raised  himself,  inaependent  of  aristo- 
cratic support,  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
State.  They  were  mortified  at  the  thought  of 
power  having  slipped  from  the  old  influences; 
they  felt  the  jealousy  which  rank  invariably 
docs  of  genius,  when  it  is  not  entirely  subserv- 
ient to  its  wishes.  They  dreaded  the  ascenden- 
cy of  a  rival  power.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Canning,  anticipating  the  defection  of  his  Tory 
colleagues,  had  made  overtures  to  the  Liberal 
chiefs,  and  secret  communications  had  passed 
between  him  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Mr. 
BroughanL  All  was  jealousy  and  commotion ; 
the  female  political  coteries  were  in  incessant 
activit}' ;  party  spirit  had  never  run  so  high  ; 
and  the  rancor  or  the  rival  leaders  at  each  oth- 
er found  vent  in  bitter  taunts  and  reproaches.* 
The  Whig  peers  were  in  secret  not  less  exasper- 
ated at  the  aspiring  commoner,  who  threatened 
to  shake  the  long-established  dominion  of  their 
order,  than  the  Tory ;  and  Earl  Grey*s  hostile 
ity,  in  particular,  exhaled  in  a  powerful  and 
sarcastic  speech  against  Mr.  Canning  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  which  made  a  gpreat  sensation 
at  the  time,  and  contributed  not  a  little,  by 
pointing  out  the  inconsistencies  of  his  public  ca- 
reer, to  diminish  his  reputation  in  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dissensions,  however, 
the  King  remained  firm  to  his  new         ^ 

Sromise;  and  after  a  considerable  Composition 
clay  and  much  difficulty  the  new  of  'he  now 
Cabinet  was  formed,  containing,  as  ^■^*'**** 
might  have  been  expected,  a  decided  majority 
of  Whigs,  or  persons  of  known  liberal  opinions. 
The  most  prominent  changes  were,  that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Copley,  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor  by  the  title  of  Losn  Lynd- 
HURST,  in  room  of  Lord  Eldon ;  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Lord  High  Admiral,  in  room  of  Lord 

*  "  The  whole  converaation  in  town  is  made  up  of  abue- 
ive,  biUerly  abosive,  talk  of  people  about  each  other ;  all 
Are  and  flame :  I  have  known  nothing  like  it.  I  think  po- 
litical enmity  runs  higher,  and  waxea  warmer,  than  I  ever 
knew  it."— Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  J.  T.  Bakkes,  April  7, 
1827 ;  Eldon**  lA/e,  ii.  588. 
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Melville,  who  had  been  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  the  Duke  of  WeHiogton  was  succeeded 
as  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Angleeea ;  Mr.  Robinson,  witn  the  title 
of  Viscount  Goderich,  was  made  Colonial  Sec- 
1-etary  in  room  of  Lord  Bathurst ;  Lord  Dudley, 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Aifairs,  in  room  of  mr. 
Cannings  appointed  to  the  Premiership;  and 
Mr.  Sturges  bourne.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  in  room  of  Mr.  Peel,  in 
which  important  office  he  was»  after  a  few 
>LiAor  weeks,  succeeded  by  the  Marquess 
LordEidon,  of  Lansdowne.  By  these  appoint- 
U.  604 ;  ments  the  Government  became  en- 
i  SrJSs';  <^>»*«\y  Whig  or  Liberal,  and  the  long- 
Ann.  Reg.*  establishea  dominion  of  the  Tories, 
1827, 100,  esUblished  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784»  was 
^^*  subverted.** 

These  three  events,  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Q»^  York,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Can- 

Impoitanceof  ning  as  prime-minister,  and  the  en- 
theiie  events    tire  remodeling  of  the  Cabinet  on 

Z^G.  ^^"^  ?»"«!?!««.  "ucceeding  one 
another  in  rapid  succession  m  the 
first  months  of  1827,  deserve  to  be  particularly 
noticed  as  turning-points  in  the  modem  history 
of  England,  and  big  with  vast  consequences  in 
future  times.  The  first  changed  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  throne,  and  brought  forward  as 
its  immediate  inheritor  a  prince  who,  with  many 
good  and  amiable  qualities,  was  by  no  means 
endowed  with  the  strong  understanding  and 
masculine  intrepidity  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
was  influenced  oy  a  secret  love  of  popularity, 
the  quality  of  all  others  the  most  daneerous  m 
a  ruling  character  in  stormy  times.  The  second 
placed  the  avowed  and  eleeant  leader  of  the 
bouse  of  Commons  in  the  situation  of  prime- 
minister,  and  that  not  as  the  **  Great  Common- 
er" in  the  days  of  George  U.,  from  the  combined 
influence  of  aristocratic  connections  and  per- 
•onal  talents,  but  from  the  last  of  these  influ- 
ences alone.  The  steady  and  intrepid  opponent 
of  Catholic  emancipation  now  rested  m  the 
vault  of  Windsor,  its  supporter  wielded  the 
whole  power  and  patronage  of  Government; 
the  hero  of  the  Peninsula  was  in  retirement^ 
and  the  new  premier  had  recently  sent  the  Brit- 
ish standards  to  Lisbon  to  support  a  liberal  con- 
stitution, and  boasted  he  haa  severed  the  do- 
minions of  an  ancient  ally,  and  "  called  a  new 
world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old."  Changes  so  vast  could  not  faU  to  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  influence  on  the  course  of 
events  in  future  times ;  and  it  was  the  gpreater 
that  they  were  in  great  part  themselves  the 

*  The  new  Cabinet  stood  as  follows : 

In  the  Cabinei, — Lord-Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhnrst; 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  Lord  President ;  Dulce  of  Portland, 
Lord  Privy  Seal;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
Lord  Bexley;  Secretary  for  Foreign  AiOhirs,  yisconnt 
Dudley;  Secretary  for  Colonies,  yiscoont  Ooderieh ;  Sec- 
retary for  Home  Department,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne ;  Pres- 
ident of  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Husldsson:  Secretary  at 
■  War,  yiseoant  Palmerston ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Canning. 

Not  m  the  CabmeL—hoT^  High  Admiral,  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence ;  Master-General  of  the  Oninance,  Marquess  of  An- 
l^esea ;  Lord  Chamberlain,  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Master 
of  the  Horse,  Duke  of  Leeds ;  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr. 
Lamb. 

Law  jlP7win/m«nte.— Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John 
Leach ;  vice-Chancellor,  Sir  A.  Hart ;  Attorney-General, 
Sir  Jas.  Scarlett;  Solicitor-General,  Sir  N.  Tindall.— 
Arm.  Reg.f  1827,  p.  105. 


result  of  an  alteration  in  general  opinion,  and 
the  approach  of  a  new  era  in  human  affairs. 

The  magnitude  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  appeared  in  the  most  ^ 

decided  manner  when  the  min-  Manner  in  which 
isterial  explanations,  as  usual  in  the  changes  were 
such  cases,  took  place  in  Parlia-  ^^^  *"  ^"' 
ment.  Both  Houses  were  crowd-  *°*°  ' 
ed  to  excess,  both  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
cited; but  the  excitement  in  the  two  was  as 
different  as  the  poles  are  asunder.  In  the  Com- 
mons it  was  the  triumph  of  victory;  in  the 
Peers  the  consternation  of  defeat.  So  clearly 
was  this  evinced,  that  it  obliterated  for  a  time 
the  deep  lines  of  party  distinction,  and  brought 
the  two  Houses,  almost  as  hostile  bodies  united 
under  different  standards,  into  the  presence  of 
each  other.  The  Commons  rung  with  accla- 
mations when  the  new  premier  made  his  tri- 
umphant explanation  from  the  head  of  the  min- 
isterial bench ;  but  they  were  still  louder,  when 
Mr.  Peel  from  the  cross  benches  out  of  office 
said,  "  They  may  call  me  illiberal  and  Tory ; 
but  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  most 
necessary  measures  of  useful  legislation  of  late 
years  are  inscribed  with  my  name."  The  tide 
of  reform  had  become  so  strong  that  even  the 
avowed  Tory  leaders  in  the  Lower  House  were 
fain  to  take  credit  by  sailing  along  with  it.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feel- 
ing of  the  majority  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
new  administration,  and  that  not  merely  on 
the  Tory  benches,  where  it  might  naturally 
have  been  looked  for,  but  among  the  old  Whig 
nobility,  who  had  lon^  considered  government 
as  an  appanage  of  their  estates.  The  forms  of 
that  decorous  assembly  prevented  any  outward 
indication  of  excitement,  but  it  was  not  felt  the 
less  strongly  within ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  the  old  Peers  on  both  sides  responded 
more  strongly  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Eldon's  explanation  of  their  reasons  for 
declining  to  hold  office,  or  to  Earl  Grey's  pow- 
erful and  impassioned  attack  on  the  new  pre- 
mier. The  division  of  the  two  Houses  was 
clearly  pronounced:  the  one  presaged  its  ap- 
proaching triumph,  the  other  its  coming  down- 
fall. A  secret  sense  of  coming  change  had 
ranged  their  members  in  unwonted  combina- 
tions, and  the  vital  distinction  of  |  p^  j^^ 
interest  and  order  had  for  the  xTii.4io,  4ii, 
time  superseded  the  old  divisions  723,  731,  May 
of  party.'  ^^  *®^- 

Lord  Eldon,  who  resigned  with  his  Tory  col- 
leagues on  this  occasion,  and  from 
his  advanced  years^  and  the  semi-  character  of 
liberal  character  of  all  subsequent  Lord  Eldon, 
administrations,  never  was   again  who  now  re- 
called to  the  labors  of  office,  was  S^JuJ. 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
who  ever  sat  on  the  Woolsack,  and,  from  the 
decided  uncompromising  character  of  his  po- 
litical opinions,  the  most  exposed  to  party  vio- 
lence and  misrepresentation.     Indeed,  so  uni- 
formly has  such  vituperation,  for  a  Ions  period, 
attached  to  every  inaependent  intrepid  charao* 
ter  on  either  nae  in  politics,  that  its  intensity 
may  be  considered  as  not  the  worst  test  of  real 
merit  and  ability.  The  people  can  tolerate  any 
thing  but  independence  of  their  wishes  and 
commands ;  but  they  will  not  waste  their  abuse 
except  on  those  they  fear.    Tlie  ineignilioani 
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th^Y  pftu  over  in  silence.  Ab  a  lawyer,  Lord 
El(fon  if  now  acknowledged,  by  all  men  of  all 
parties  capable  of  judging  of  the  subject,  to 
nave  attained  the  very  nighest  eminence.  He 
was  the  greatest  of  the  many  great  lawyers 
who  ever  sat  on  the  English  oench.  He  was 
said  at  the  time  to  be  dilatory  and  undecided ; 
but  the  first  is  now  known  to  have  arisen  from 
the  enormous  and  overwhelming  mass  of  busi- 
ness with  which  he  was  oppressed ;  the  last  is 
the  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  most  acute 
and  penetrating  intellect  Men  of  such  mental 
characters  often  seem  undecided,  not  because 
they  see  little,  but  because  they  see  much. 
Every  thing  which  can  be  adduced  on  either 
side  presents  itself  at  once  and  so  forcibly  to 
their  clear  and  far-seeing  mental  vision,  that 
instant  decision  is  impossible.  Decision  of  char- 
acter, the  quality  of  all  others  the  most  im- 
portant for  success  in  life,  often  arises  from  the 
will  being  more  powerful  than  the  judgment; 
and  the  opposite  side  being  disregarded,  not 
because  it  can  not,  but  because  it  will  not^  be 
looked  at  Witness  Napoleon's  obstinate  per- 
severance in  the  Moscow  campaign. 
As  a  political  character,  while  there  is  every 
70.  thing  to  esteem,  so  far  as  purity  of 

His  character  intention,  conscientiousness  of^dis- 
ss  astatesman.  position,  and  intrepidity  of  mind 
are  concerned,  there  is  less  in  Lord  Eldon  to 
admire  without  reservation.  He  was  the  very 
firat  of  the  steadfast  class  of  statesmen,  those 
who  abide  by  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  re- 
sist as  dangerous  or  pernicious  every  change 
from  the  established  order  of  things,  such  men 
must  always  be  respectable,  if  Uieir  motives 
are  disinterested,  from  the  principles  by  which 
they  are  guided,  and  sometimes  useful  n*om  the 
obstacles  they  oppose  to  hasty  and  ill-advised 
legislation ;  but  they  are  as  often  detrimental, 
from  the  resistance  they  present  to  real  im- 
provement^ and  dangerous,  from  the  vehemence 
which  their  firmness  excites  in  the  movement 
party.  A  great  eeneral  is  not  he  who  never 
retreats,  and  would  be  cut  to  pieces  where  he 
stands  rather  than  retire ;  but  he  who  knows 
when  to  advance  and  when  to  recede,  and  pre- 
pares by  cautious  movementSi  whether  to  the 
front  or  rear,  the  means  of  ultimate  victory. 
Wellington  was  even  greater  when  he  retired 
to  Torres  Vedras,  than  when  he  gave  the  sig- 
nal of  advance  at  Waterloo.  It  belongs  to  the 
highest  class  of  intellect  to  discern  the  time 
and  place  for  resolute  resistance,  and  the  sea- 
son for  judicious  concession.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  this  frame  of  mind  can  coexist 
with  that  of  a  great  lawyer;  for  the  latter  is 
based  on  the  invariable  observance  o(  and  vast 
,  acquaintance  with,  precedent;  the  former  is 
dependent  on  the  power  to  discern  when  it  is 
to  be  discarded,  and  entrance  afi'orded  to  new 
influencea.  In  private  life  Lord  Eldon  was  sim- 
ple and  unostentatious  in  his  manners,  kindly 
and  aifeotionate  in  his  disposition.  Ihiring  the 
quarter  of  a  century  that  he  held  office,  he  made 
a  judicious  and  conscientious  use  of  the  im- 
mense patronage  at  his  disposal;  and  though 
he  died  rich,  he  had  become  so  from  the  legiti- 
mate emoluments  of  his  office,  not  any  improp- 
er devices  to  increase  his  fortune* 

*  Lord  Eldon  haa  left  a  curious  prooT  of  the  grasping 
diapo&ition  of  appliesnts  for  aituationa,  in  wMdi  ali  wto 


Although,  however,  liberal  principles  were 
thus  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Cabinet  »| 
and  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  there  TheCathoUa 
was  one  question  on  which  the  2i**lJ'*J**" 
Whigs  had  lost  ground  by  the  elec-  "*•  March  7. 
tion.  For  the  first  time,  for  several  years,  the 
Catholic  question  was  lost  in  the  Lower  House. 
The  debate  began  on  March  6,  and  was  opened 
by  a  most  powerful  speech  by  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  It  continued  three  nights,  and  was  con- 
cluded at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  by  a 
majority  of /our  agaimt  the  Catholics,  the  num- 
bers bemg  276  to  272.  The  arguments  were 
the  same  as  those  so  often  before  urged,  and 
of  which  a  summary  will  be  given  in  recount- 
ing the  final  debate  on  the  subject  But  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Peel  on  this  occasion  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  boUi  from  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ments it  contained,  and  the  strange  contrast  it 
presented  to  those  adduced  by  him  so  soon  aft- 
er on  the  same  subject;  ana  it  was  evident, 
from  the  increase  in  the  anti- Catholic  party  in 
the  House,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  speech 
was  received  by  the  country,  that,  under  a  real 
representation  ofthe  people  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Catholic  question  had  1^7^48% 
little  chance  of  beine  carried.^ 

Mr.  Peel  observed  on  this  occasion:   "Tlie 
reasons  advanced  for  the  emanci-  m^ 

pation  of  the  Catholics  increase  Mr.  Peel*a 
my  dislike  to  it;  and  I  can  not  speech  agalnac 
adniitthat  the  great  names  pressed  ^i^JJ^n"""' 
into  the  service  stand  at  all  in  my 
way.  Mr.  Pitt  had  always  ruled  his  reasons 
for  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  upon 
erounds  entirely  different  from  those  now  ad- 
duced. When  Mr.  Fox  proposed  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  1790,  a  meas- 
ure the  same  in  principle  as  the  one  now  pro- 
posed, Mr.  Pitt  repudiated  the  change  in  the 
strongest  terms  which  it  was  possible  for  man 
to  use;  and  in  1806,  he  said  that  he  would  not 
allow,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances^ 
the  Catholics  could  claim  the  removal  of  their 
disabilities  as  a  matter  of  right  Neither  can  I 
do  so ;  and  lookine  on  it  only  as  a  question 
deeply  involving  the  public  good,  I  find  my- 
seu  unable  to  vote  for  what  is  termed  Emanci- 
pation, and  compelled  to  say  frankly  that  I  pre- 
xer  a  system  of  exclusion  to  one  of  securitiea 

"I  fairly  confess  that  I  have  a  distrust  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  the  faith  of  any  man,  and  conSiued. 
I  think  quito  as  highly  of  a  Catholic 
as  a  Protestant ;  but  if  on  a  man's  faith  thero 
be  founded  a  scheme  of  political  influence,  then 
we  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  that  scheme; 
and  I  can  not  contomplate  the  doctrines  of  ab- 
solution, and  confession,  and  indulgences^  with- 
out having  a  strong  suspicion  that  these  doc- 
trines are  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming the  infiuence  which  man  exercises  over 

have  bad  the  mtafortiine  to  be  intmated  witb  patronage 
wlU  probably  concur.  On  the  ere  of  bla  retirement  he 
thua  wrote  to  Lady  J.  T.  Bankea :  "  If  I  had  all  the  liTiogs 
in  the  kingdom  vacant  when  I  commimicated  mv  reaigna- 
tion  (fbr  what  tince  that  fbila  vacant  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with),  and  they  were  cot  each  into  three-score  livlnga,  I 
coald  not  do  what  ia  aaked  of  me,  by  letters  received  oveirT 
five  minutes,  fViU  of  eulogies  upon  my  Tinuea,  all  whien 
will  depart  when  my  reaignatlon  actually  takea  place,  and 
all  concluding  with  :  *Pray  givt  me  a  livtng  be/ore  you 
go  ottf.'"— Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  J.  T.  Bahkss,  April  7. 
1827 ;  EldoiC9  Life,  U.  594. 
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man.  What  is  it  to  me  whether  that  author- 
ity be  called  spiritual  or  otherwise,  if  it  is  such 
as  practically'  to  influence  man's  conduct  in  so- 
eietyl  Is  it  because  religious  doctrines  are 
made  subservient  to  worldly  and  political  pur- 
poses that  they  are  therefore  to  be  excluded 
nom  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
discussion  of  the  present  Question  I  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  authority  aerived  from  these 
doctrines  be  only  the  stronger  on  account  of 
their  being  borrowed  from  religion,  and  mis- 
applied to  worldly  purposes,  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, furnishes  an  aaditional  motive  for  closely 
investigating  the  doctrines  themselves.  When 
I  find  the  Pope  issuing  bulls  to  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops,  and  such  documents  sent 
forth  to  four  or  five  millions  of  people  destitute 
of  education,  I  must  say  that  they  are  very  apt 
to  influence  their  conduct  in  life  When  I  hear, 
too,  such  doctrines  ascribed  to  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity,  I  can 
not  help  having  a  lurking  suspicion  that  they 
are  rather  intended  to  maintain  a  spiritual  au- 
thority, capable  of  being  applied  to  temporal 
purposes,  which  is  said  to  be  extinct,  but  which 
it  is  evident  is  still  exbting. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  professors  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  as  individ- 
Continuod.  y*^J  ^  quarrel  not  with  their  relig- 
ious  tenets  as  a  matter  of  faith :  but 
I  i^n  jealous  of  the  political  system  which  is 
ingrafted  on  those  tenets ;  and  1  think  I  have 
a  perfect  ri^ht,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  con- 
sider what  has  been  the  influence  of  that  po- 
litical influence  in  different  countries.  With- 
out going  back  to  dark  and  distant  sacs,  and 
viewing  the  effect  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as 
it  exists  at  the  present  day  in  different  coun- 
tries— in  some  wiiere  it  luxuriates  in  undisputed 
ffrowth,  in  others  where  it  is  only  struggling 
for  supremacy,  in  a  third  class  where  it  is  sub- 
ordinate to  another  and  a  purer  system — ^the 
result  of  my  investigation  and  observation  is, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  maintain  in  this  coun- 
try the  mild,  mitigated,  and  temperate  pre- 
dominance of  the  Protestant  Church.  It  is  the 
natural  desire  of  every  man  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  religious  faith  to  which  he  is 
sincerely  attached.  If  Roman  Catholics  were 
admitted  into  Parliament,  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  labor  to  extend 
the  influeoce  of  their  religious  system  over  the 
country,  and  to  bring  it  into  closer  connection 
with  the  Government  ff  The  consequence  would 
be  to  bring  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  relig- 
ions into  collision,  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
prove  the  destruction  of  the  latter;  and  I  con- 
sider the  confusion  and  disorders  which  must 
prevail  for  ages  before  that  event  takes  place 
as  a  greater  evil  than  the  event  itsell 

"Although  I  believe  that  the  admission  of 
Catholics  into  Parliament  and  the 
ConUnned.  S^^^  offices  would  endanger  the 
constitution,  yet,  if  I  was  satisfied 
that  it  would  tranquilize  Ireland,  and  produce 
all  the  benefits  wnich  are  anticipated  trom 
it,  I  would  sacrifice  my  apprehensions  to  the 
attainment  of  so  immense  a  benefit  But  I  can 
not  brinff  my  mind  to  believe  that  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  would  produce  such  a  con- 
summation. If,  indeed,  the  friends  of  the  Cath- 
olics proposed,  after  having  carried  this  point, 


to  make  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  the  religion  of  the  state,  to  re- 
store the  possessions  of  the  Church  to  the  Cath« 
olics,  ana  open  to  them  the  great  offices  of 
state,  possibly  such  a  line  of  policy  might  ap- 
pease and  tranquilize  the  Catnolics.  But  this 
they  do  not  say;  on  the  contrary,  they  dis- 
avow any  intention  to  attack  the  Established 
Church.  But  if  they  maintain  the  Protestant 
Church,  there  will  still  be  a  barrier  between 
the  two  religions:  the  real  apple  of  discord 
will  remain,  only  you  will  have  augmented 
the  power  of  the  Catholics  to  produce  the  con- 
fusion. Would  not  the  Catholic  priests  exer- 
cise their  spiritual  authority  for  temporal  pur- 
poses! The  priests  have  already  been  lauded 
for  exercising  their  influence  at  elections,  which 
they  have  done  to  an  extent  which  is  utterly 
unjustifiable ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  what  may 
be  expected  in  future,  if  by  such  interference 
they  have  the  prospect  of  advancing,  for  the 
interests  of  their  faith  and  their  temporal  ad- 
vantage, the  measures  of  the  Legislature.  And 
this  is  the  measure  which  is  to  tranquilize  Ire- 
land, and  eradicate  the  poison  of  faction  from 
the  land. 

"The  influence  of  some  mat  names,  of  some 
great  men,  has  been  lately  lost  to  the 
cause  I  support;  but  I  never  adopt-  coniluded. 
ed  my  opinions  upon  it  from  defer- 
ence either  to  high  station  or  high  ability. 
Keen  as  the  feelings  of  regret  must  be  wiih 
which  the  loss  of  these  associates  is  recollect- 
ed, it  is  still  a  matter  of  consolation  to  me  that 
in  the  absence  of  these  individuals  I  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  showing  my  adherence  to 
those  tenets  which  I  formerly  espoused — of 
showing  that»  if  my  opinions  be  unpopular,  I 
stand  by  them  still,  when  the  influence  and 
authority  that  may  have  given  them  currency 
are  eone,  and  when  it  is  impossible  that  in  the 
mind  of  any  human  being  1  can  stand  suspect- 
ed of  pursuing  them  with  any  view  to  favor 
or  personal  aggrandizement"  The  honorable 
consistency  of  Mr.  Peel  on  this  occasion  de- 
serves to  DC  particularly  noticed,  and  his  sin- 
cerity  can  not  be  doubted;  for  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  of  Lord  Liverpool  had 
deprived  the  Protestant  party  of  their  chief 
support;  and  the  state  of  tne  Cabinet,  and 
probable  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  its  head, 
rendered  the  opinions  then  so  man-  i  p^  jy^^^ 
fully  delivered  to  all  appearance  a  xvi.«fi3,97l; 
very  lonir,  if  not  perpetual  exclu-  Ann.  Reg. 
sionfrom*^office.>    ^    ^     ^  182.,  51.  M. 

Equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  agitation  ex- 
cited by  the* discussion  of  this  great  ^^ 
political  question,  was  that  awakened  Ministerial 
by  the  Government  measure  on  the  measure  on 
Com  Laws,  which,  in  pursuance  of  21?^**™ 
the  pledge  given  last  session,  the  Min- 
isters brouffht  forward.  The  bill  originally 
framed  by  Lord  Liverpool's  cabinet  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cannins,  on  March  1st,  in  a 
speech  oi  very  great  ability,  which  added  an- 
other to  the  many  proofs  which  history  af- 
fords, that  ability  of  the  hiffhest  order  is  capa- 
ble €tf  application  at  the  will  of  its  possessor  to 
any  imaginable  subject  He  began  by  stating: 
"Every  Dody  admitted  the  neeemty  of  protect- 
wg  the  agricuUural  inieretti;  the  only  ques- 
tion was  the  mode  and  degree  in  which  that 
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protection  should  be  administered.  That  pro- 
tection is  due  to  domestic  agriculture  can  hard- 
ly be  denied ;  and,  ou  the  other  hand,  stem  in- 
flexible prohibition  can  hardly  be  defended; 
for  even  those  of  the  agriculturists  who  were 
most  attached  to  it,  uniformly  made  it  a  rec- 
ommendation of  their  plan,  that  Parliament^  if 
it  were  sitting,  and  ii  not,  the  executive  gov- 
ernment, might  always  step  in,  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. Three  modes  of  protection  had  been 
proposed:  the  first,  that  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  that 
the  duty  on  wheat  should  be  20f.  a  quarter, 
to  diminish  a  shilling  with  every  year  till  it 
reached  a  minimum  of  10<. ;  the  second,  a  sim- 
ilar duty,  lowering  1«.  every  year,  but  begin- 
ning at  16«.  and  coming  down  to  10<. ;  the 
third,  a  fixed  duty  of  5&  or  6<.  once  for  all, 
without  any  reference  to  the  price. 

**  The  great  fluctuations  of  price  between  1816 
and  1822  proved  that  some  modifica- 

Contioued.  ^^^^  ^^  ^*®  Corn  Law,  introduced  in 
the  former  of  these  years,  was  ac- 
coi*dingly  necessary,  and  a  new  act  was  passed 
which  gave  up  unlimited  protection,  and  rec- 
ognized a  certain  duty ;  but  the  effect  of  it  was 
in  a  ffreat  measure  lost  by  a  clause  which  de- 
clared that  the  new  act  should  come  into  oper- 
ation only  when  the  price  exceeded  80«.,  which 
it  had  never  since  done,  so  tliat  the  act  had  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.  Instead  of  this^  what  is 
now  proposed  is,  to  adopt,  not  a  fixed,  but  a 
VQriaole  duty,  which  should  vary  in  the  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  price  of  com.  The  duty 
ou  wheat  is  to  be  20<.  when  the  price  has 
reached  60<.  a  quarter,  and  to  diminish  2«.  a 

auarter  with  every  4«.  advance  of  the  price,  so 
lat  at  70s.  all  duty  would  cease.  On  tne  other 
hand,  when  the  price  was  59«.,  the  duty  would 
be  22«.,  and  so  on,  till,  when  it  fell  to  65s.,  it 
would  amount  to  30s.,  which  might  be  consid- 
ered as  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  On  inferior 
grains,  the  same  variable  duty,  but  at  a  lower 
rate.  Barley,  at  80&,  was  to  pay  a  duty  of  10«. 
a  quarter;  oats,  at  21&,  of  Vs.:  the  former  to 
diminish  by  Is.  6(i  for  every  Is.  advance  in  the 

f>rice,  and  mcrease  for  every  Is.  in  the  fall  be- 
ow  that  standard ;  the  latter  to  increase  or  di- 
minish by  Is.''  The  obvious  intention  of  this 
» Pari.  Deb.  '  proposal  was  to  &x  the  price  of 
xvi.  758,  779 ;  wheat  as  nearly  as  possible  at  60s. 
Ann.  Reg.  a  quarter,  that  of  barley  at  80s., 
1827,  63,  69.      ^j^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^  jls.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  argu- 
^g  ments  used  on  this  occasion  on  ei- 

KcsultoVtho  ther  side,  which  were  substantial- 
debate  in  the  ]y  the  same  as  those  adduced  in 
SSS!""""""*  the  preceding  session,  of  which  an 
account  has  already  been  fiven. 
But  several  very  curious  things  occurred  m  the 
course  of  it,  indicating  at  once  the  strength  of 
the  agricultural  interest  in  the  Legislature  as 
then  constituted,  and  the  strange  mistakes  on 
the  subject  which  were  made  on  both  sides  in 
the  discussion  of  it  "On  a  division,"  says  the 
annalist,  **  the  amendment  was  lost,  and  the 
resolutions  of  Ministers  car;ried  by  a  majority 
of  335  to  60;  so  9maU  teas  the  proportion  of 
members  from  whom  the  eiffrictiliurmts  had  to  fear 
any  very  n^ar  approach  to  a  free  trade  in  graUu" 
Jn  the  committee  the  majorities  in  favor  of  Min- 
isters were  generally  8  to  2,  and  the  bill  passed 
the  Lower  liouse  ultimately  without  a  division ; 
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but  its  fate  was  very  different  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Before  it  went  there  the  change  of  Min- 
istry had  taken  place;  Mr.  Canning  was  Pre- 
mier, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Com 
Laws,  which  so  powerfully  affected  the  intei^ 
esta  of  the  greater  part  of  that  assembly,  were 
deemed  a  favorable  ground  on  which  to  combat 
the  new  Ministry  wiu  the  forces  of  the  old  Tory 
aristocracy,  ana  an  amendment  was  prepared 
which  it  was  hoped  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
bill  The  result  did  not  belie  these  anticipa- 
tions. There  were,  it  was  understood,  above 
500,000  quarters  of  foreign  grain  in  bond  in  the 
country;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved 
as  an  amendment^  that  ''no  foreign  grain  in 
bond  shall  be  taken  out  of  bond  until  uie  aver- 
age price  of  corn  shall  have  reached  66s."  This 
was  resisted  by  Ministers  on  the  ground  that 
the  effect  of  this  clause  would  be  to  keep  the 
average  price  up  at  66s.,  and  entirely  defeat  the 
principle  of  the  bill;  but  on  a  division  it  was 
carriea  aeainst  them  by  a  majority  of  4,  the 
numbers  being  78  to  74.  This  majority,  upon 
a  subsequent  division  in  a  much  fuller  House, 
increased  to  11,  the  numbers  being  133  to  122. 
Upon  this  the  Ministers  threw  up  the  bill,  not 
without  many  expressions  of  anger  and  disap- 
pointment £vcn  Mr.  Canning,  in  speaking  of 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
last  speech  he  ever  made  in  that  as-  ^  p^  jy^^ 
sembly,  said  that  the  Duke,  "  while  xvu.  1338 ; 
meanine  no  harm,  had  made  himself  Ann.  Rq{. 
the  instrument  of  others  for  their  J^'  **' 
own  particular  views."** 

As  the  Corn  Laws  were  settled  on  a  footing 
which  lasted  some  years  in  the  next 
session  of  Pariianaent  this  defeat  i^^^,^^ 
was  a  matter  of  little  public  im-  curious  things 
portAUce;  but  three  things  are  very  occurring  in 

curious,  and   deserving  of  beinir  J?^  5?Kfr®  **'^ 

,  ',        I.  V  ®    *    .      .1®  the  debate 

recorded,  which  occurred  m  the 

course  of  it  The  first  is,  that  Mr.  Peel  said,  in 
reference  to  an  amendment  of  Sir  John  Newport 
to  raise  the  duty  on  wheat  fiour  by  a  permanent 
duty  of  4s.  at  all  times,  '*  no  other  country  be- 
sides the  United  States  could  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  our  markets,  and  she  had  not  much 
to  tend.  The  largest  importation  of  American 
flour  was  in  1817,  and  that  was  only  100,000 
barrels,  equal  to  68,000  quarters."  To  us,  who 
see  several  millions  of  American  flow  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  this  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  danger  of  legislating  for  future 
times,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  to  re- 
main the  same  as  the  present  The  second  was, 
that,  from  the  returns  of  prices  for  forty -four 
years  prior  to  1827,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
nad  been  56s.  a  quarter,  of  barley  80s.,  and  of 
oats  20s.  6dl  Third,  these  returns  were  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Peel  as  affording  the  best  criterion  of 
the  rates  at  which  cultivation  could  be  carried 

*  It  appeared  (Vom  a  correspondence  between  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Huskisson  on  this  amendment, 
that  the  Duke  had  labored  under  a  misapprehension  ofthe 
views  of  Government  regarding  it.  Mr.  liuskisson  ataiiHl 
that  Mmisters  would  not  object  to  the  amendment,  un- 
derstanding it  to  apply  only  to  the  corn  **  then  tn  bond ;" 
hut  the  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  he  meant  they  had 
no  objections  to  the  prohibition  up  to  Me.  as  a  permaneni 
restriction  on  foreign  imporiation.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  good  Ihith  of  either  in  the  nfTair ;  but  assuredly 
they  were  very  different  things:— Src  the  Correspondence^ 
June,  1^,  ia  ulna.  Reg.y  p.  146, 153. 
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onataprofltinllieBritiihlalMidHi  Rndtothey 
would,  if  no  chuigea  in  the  currency  had  taken 
place  duHog  the  period  embraced  by  the  re- 
turnSi  But  it  never  aeemi  t»  have  crossed  hia 
mind  tbit  the  BncoeuiTe  eipamion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  ourrency  hod  entirely  changed  priceH 
of  every  article  of  sabsietence  during  their  con- 
tinuance, and  that  the  price  of  food  waa  much 
more  dependent  on  the  number  of  notes  In  cir- 
culation than  OTcn  on  the  number  of  quarters 
of  foreign  grain  imported.  But  that  was  the 
prerailinR  error  of  the  age ;  and  it  ipeoka  not 
a  little  for  the  penetration  and  etsteimanlike 
wisdom  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  tbatnearly  alone 
in  the  Honie  of  Commons  be  Bupported  the  op- 
posite vievs,  and  referred  to  the  bill  of  1819  aa 
far  noro  inBtramental  in  producing  the  deprce- 
ilon  of  prices,  of  vhich  the  agneultnrista  lO 
ipari.DA.  mo  eh  complained,  than  eithertheva- 
ivj.  liis,  tiationi  of  season  or  any  importation 
IW*.  of  foreign  grain." 

The  finances  of  the  country  during  the  years 
g],  1826,   1827,  and   1529,  exhibited  a 

nnanees  of  painful  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
ISM,  •n, -48.  4i,e  indnstrinl  reBourocs  of  the  ooun- 
tn'  had  been  aifBcted  by  the  monetary  crisis 
of  December,  IBSS,  and  the  contmctlon  of  the 
currency  by  the  auppreaaion  of  email  notes  in 
the  spring  sueoeediEg.  There  was  no  more 
boost  of  a  remission  of  £12,000,000  of  taxation 
in  three  years,  aa  bad  been  done  in  the  three 
preceding  years:  it  was  with  great  difficulty, 
and  only  by  pressing  the  dond-weight  into  the 
service,  that  a  surplus  of  revenue  at  all  above 
the  expenditure  was  exhibited,  or  the  real  sink- 
ing fund  in  terms  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Uouse  of  Commons  in  1819.  As  the  dead- 
weight was  in  truth  a  loan,  paid  annually  by 
installmenta  on  the  credit  of  future  years,  this 
view  was  of  course  fallacious,  and  gave  a  mel- 
ancholy proof  of  the  shifts  to  which  success- 
ive administrations  were  now  reduced  to  con- 
ceal the  effect  upon  the  Snanees  which  their 
own  measures  had  produced.  During  these 
three  years  the  entire  taxation  reduced  was 
£261,000  a  year;  and  the  sums  applied  to 
_  the  reduction  of  debt,  funded  and 

tJS^i'  m'  ""'■""^f"'.  "«"  '"    ""  £16,993,- 
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The  other  proceedings  in  Parliament  during 
this  session  do  not  require  partic- 
iJar  notice,  as  they  were  chiefly  oui„  p™^ 
the  consequence  of  measures  al-  Ingi  In  FuUa- 
ready  adopted,  and  of  which  the  nieni— slifc- 
beonnghasalready  been  discussed.  ^^^^'  ''" 
Mr.  Peel,  though  out  of  office,  con- 
tinued his  meritorious  labors  for  the  reform  of 
the  criminal  law,  and  the  capital  puniebnient 
was  taken  from  many  offenses  which  it  wss  a 
di^Tace  to  English  legislation  to  have  ever  af- 
fixed to  them.  The  sift-weavers  and  ship-own- 
'ers  made  loud  complaints  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  interests  had  been  sacrificed  at 
the  altar  of  Free  Trade,  and  referred  to  nu- 
merous arrays  of  figures  in  support  of  their 
Setitions.  which  produced  long  and  interesting 
ebates  in  both  llouses  of  I'arlinmenL  Ko  re- 
sult, however,  followed  from  these  discnEsIoni, 
except  the  usual  one  of  confirming  both  par- 
ties in  their  opinions.  The  weavers  and  ship- 
owners referred,  in  support  of  their  complaints, 
to  the  miserably  low  wagffi. — not  afaalf  of  those 
of  the  preceding  year — which  they  were  able 
to  earn,  and  the  diminished  number  of  sbipa 
and  tonnage  they  employed.  Hr.  Huskisson 
and  the  tree-traders  replied  byreferring  to  the 
Btesdy  Importation  of  the  raw  material,  and 
the  increase  of  the  entire  tonnage,  foreign  and 
domestic,  employed  in  conduoCing  our  trade. 
Neither  answer  was  decisive — for  persons  in 
distress  genernjly  try  to  compensate  lessened 

[irofits  by  increased  prodaction,  and  thus  en- 
arged  consumption  of  the  raw  material  arises 
from  the  very  suffering  of  those  engaged  in 
working  it  up;  and  the  question  in  regard  to 
shipping  was  not  how  our  whole  tonnage,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  stood,  so  much  as  the  pro- 

to  the  other,  which  has  been  already  i  j^„,c.  c. 
fully  given.'   The  curious  thing,  how-  .li,  1  w. 
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ever,  is,  tliAt  scarce  any  mention  was  made 
by  either  party  of  the  contraction  of  the  cur> 
rency  as  affectmg  prices,  andimpoeing  a  weight 
on  tne  springs  of  industry  which  all  the  en- 
ereies  of  the  country  were  unable  to  shake 
off.  And  the  insensiDility  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  complaints  of  the  persons  suffering  un- 
der these  changes  is  to  be  remarked,  as  one 
of  the  many  causes  concurring  at  this  period 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  m  ex- 
isting institutions,  and  spreading  far  and  wide 
the  opinion  that  any  change  would  be  for  the 
better,  and  that  some  alteration  had  become 
2  Pari.  Deb.  xvi.  necessary  in  the  composition  of 
1360,  i27l ;'  xvii.  a  Legislature  which  had  proved 
M7,  M3, 1965,  itself  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
^^^'  ings  of  the  people.* 

When  men's  minds  were  m  this  unsettled 
83.  state,  and  the  working  classes 

Penryn  and  East  were  in  many  places  petitioning 
YiSSilnSiS?:  for  wme  compulsory  law  to  ar- 
Commcncemciii  "«*  w»e  fall  of  wages,  an  event 
of  the  Reform  occurred  which  gave  the  ill  hu- 
queation.  mon  which  were  afloat  a  defi- 

nite direction,  and  turned  them  into  a  torrent 
which  ere  long  became  irresistible.  At  the  last 
election — as  is  generally  the  case  when  parties 
run  very  high,  and  great  exertions  are  made 
on  opposite  sides  to  increase  their  adherents  in 
Parliament — ^bribery  had  prevailed  to  a  very 
greats  and,  as  it  was  said  by  the  advocates  of 
Ceform,  unprecedented  extent  Numerous  pe- 
titions against  returns  upon  this  ground  were 
presented,  and  in  two  instances — ^those  of  Pen- 
BYN  and  East  RxrFORi>— the  proof  of  corruption 
on  the  greatest  scale  was  so  complete  that  not 
only  were  both  returns  set  aside,  out  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  bills  to  disfranchise  both  bor- 
oughs. The  Dili  brought  in  by  Government 
proposed  only  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the 
adjacent  hundred,  that  bein^,  as  Mr.  Canning 
said,  "  a  mitigated  penalty  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  offense  proved,  although,  in  more  fla- 

frant  cases,  such  as  Grampound,  he  should  not 
esitate  to  vote  for  total  disfranchisement" 
The  Whigs,  however,  led  by  Lord  Milton  and 
Mr.  Brougham,  insisted  for  total  disfranchise- 
ment)  and  an  amendment  to  that  effect  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  124  to  69.  No  reso- 
lution was  taken  concerning  the  place  to  which 
the  franchise  should  be  transferred,  but  great 
anxiety  was  already  felt  on  the  subject  Tlie 
Liberals  contended  for  Birmingham,  the  Con- 
servatives inclined  to  the  circumjacent  hun- 
dred. Both  parties  felt  the  vital  importance 
of  the  question,  but  they  mutually  feared  each 
other,  and  the  session  closed  without  any  de- 
termination havinff  been  come  to  on  the  sub- 
ject But  the  point  was  mooted,  and  could 
no  longer  be  avoided ;  and  this  deserves  to  be 
noted  as  the  commencement  of  the 
mr'lVg  1%1.  &^^^  question  of  Pabuamsmtart 
'  '  '  Ketobjl' 
The  session  was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the 
94,  throne,  by  the  Lords  Commission- 

Proad  position  ers,  on  the  2d  Jnly ;  and  an  event 
ofMr.  Canning,  g^on  after  occurred  which  made 
a  profound  impression  on  England  and  the 
world,  and  afforded  a  memorable  example  of 
the  unstable  tenure  by  which  worldly  great- 
ness is  held.  Mr.  Canning  now  saw  every  wish 
of  his  heart  gratified.     He  had  raised  himself 


by  the  unaided  force  of  genius  and  eloquence, 
from  a  private  station  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  State.  He  was  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  the  admired  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons^  the  head  of  an  administratioa 
stronger  than  any  since  the  days  of  Pitt^  and 
looked  up  to,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  as  the 
protector  of  the  oppressed,  the  enlightened  as- 
sertor  of  liberal  principles.  He  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life;  he  had  done  much  in  conciliat- 
ing the  regard  of  his  Sovereign ;  his  sway  in 
Parliament  was  unbounded ;  and  he  might  hope 
for  along  career  of  fame,  fortune,  and  usefulnesa. 
"  Vanity,  vanity—- all  is  vanity :"  the  hand  of 
fate  was  already  upon  him,  and  he  was  to  be 
suddenly  snatched  from  the  scene  of  his  glory, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  seemed  to  have 
attained  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity ! 

Though  by  no  means  of  a  weakly  conetitu- 
tion,  Mr.  Canning  shared  in  an  in-  g^^ 

firmity  common  to  all  men  of  Hissuaaepti- 
genius,  and  which,  though  it  is  bie  dispoaition 
sometimes  concealed  by  the  vi^-  S?^°"^'"* 
or  of  a  powerful  understanding,  is 
never  probably  entirely  absent  from  a  mind 
gifted  with  the  highest  imaginative  faculties. 
He  was  not  irritable,  but  eminently  mueeptible; 
he  felt  kindly,  but  he  also  felt  warmly ;  inca- 

Eable  of  harboring  an  ungenerous  sentiment, 
e  suffered  grievously  under  what  seemed  a 
want  of  generosity  or  justice  in  others.  To  a 
mind  of  this  temperament,  the  very  greatness 
to  which  he  had  been  elevated  became  a  source 
of  anguish,  the  cause  of  disappointment.  He 
had  ascended  the  ladder,  not  at  the  head  of  bis 
friends,  but  alone.  At  the  summit  of  the  bat- 
tlement)  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  new 
faces^  supported  by  former  antagonists,  while 
his  old  comrades,  in  sullen  discontent,  stood  at 
a  distance,  lending  no  assistance.  Cheered  as 
he  was  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  leading  a 
decided  majority  in  his  country,  revered  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  yet  felt  that  one 
thing  was  now  awantmg — ^the  confidence  of  old 
friends,  the  sympathy  of  former  associates.  He 
had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  ambition,  but  he 
found  himself  there  in  solitary  grandeur.  He 
felt  like  Burke:  "I  am  alone;  I  know  I  have 
lost  my  former  friends,  and  I  am  too  old  to  form 
new  ones."  The  cold  look,  the  averted  eyes, 
the  unretumed  pressure  of  the  hand,  tola  at 
what  price  he  had  purchased  his  present  ele- 
vation ;  and  this  was  felt  the  more  keenly,  that 
his  own  heart  was  still  overflowing  with  the 
generous  affections,  and  he  experienced  in  suc- 
cess none  of  the  irritation  which  bis 
former  friends,  perhaps  not  unnatu-  i^j^'i^^' 
rally,  evinced  in  disappointment' 

Tiiese  causes  of  imtation  proved  the  more 
serious  to  Mr.  Canning,  that,  al-  86. 
though  temperate  in  his  general  His  last  Ulnen 
habits,  and  addicted  to  no  excess,  *^  ^eath. 
he  participated  in  the  pleasure,  as  much  as  he 
excelled  in  the  powers  of  conversation;  and 
when  in  company,  he  sought  a  momentary  re- 
laxation from  the  cares  of  office,  the  irritation 
at  defection,  in  the  brilliant  and  animated  dis- 
course which  spread  so  great  a  charm  over  his 
private  society.  This  insensibly  led  to  a  great- 
er indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  company  than 
was  perhaps  prudent  in  a  person  of  his  excita- 
ble temperament;  and  the  result  was  an  in- 
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flamed  state  of  mind  and  body,  which  led  to 
fatal  results.  On  the  15th  of  July  he  became 
seriously  indisposed,  from  having  caught  cold 
Trhile  sitting  under  a  tree,  when  wai*m  with 
walking,  at  Lord  Lyndhurst's,  at  Wimbledon. 
On  the  25th,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  medical  advisers,  removed  to  Chiswick, 
the  beautiful  villa  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  room  in  which  Mr. 
Fox  had  died.  Uis  complaint,  which  turned 
into  inflammation  of  the  uowels,  after  having 
more  than  once  abated  so  as  to  give  hopes  of 
convalc*fcence,  returned  ere  long  with  redoub- 
led violence.  His  sufferings  were  dreadful,  and 
painful  to  witness,  but  he  never  lost  his  seren- 
ity of  mind;  and  on  the  Sunday  before  his 
death  he  had  prayers  read  to  liim  by  liis  daugh- 
ter, his  custom  lUways  when  he  could  not  at- 
tend church.  Shortly  after  tliis,  his  suflferings 
ccasod,  but  it  was  from  the  commencement  of 
mortilication  in  the  seat  of  the  disease.  He 
gradually  sunk,  and  'breathed  his  last  on  the 
moruiiie  of  Wednesday,  August  8th.  His  funer- 
al, at  his  own  request^  was  a  private  one ;  but 
he  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey,  among  the 
J  LiCe  of  Can-  asbes  of  the  great,  and  it  was  vol- 
ning,  350,369;  iintarily  attended  by  a  large  con- 
IluskjHson's  course  of  the  nobility  and  estima- 
Rcg!  ibiji  ^^®  persons,  as  well  as  an  immense 
ISi),  isol  Mar-  crowd  of  spectators,  anxious  to  testi- 
tineau,  i.  444,  fy  their  respect  to  the  first  and  most 
*^^'  gifted  citizen  of  a  free  people.' 

Mr.  Canning's  death  made  a  prodigious  im- 
P7.  ])ression  in  the  world,  second  only 

Reflcctionson  to  that  produced  twenty -five  years 
this  fcvem.  after  by  the  decease  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  It  was  not  merely  the  genius 
and  talents  of  the  departed  statesman,  great  as 
they  were,  which  led  to  this  sensation — it  was 
the  direction  which  they  had  latterly  taken, 
the  objects  to  which  they  had  come  to  be  ap- 
plied, which  caused  the  heart  of  the  world  to 
thrill  with  emotion.  "  Hi*,"  it  has  been  finely 
said,  "was  a  life  in  which  all  put  trust,  more, 
perhaps,  than  they  should  in  that  of  mortal, 
M  ^^^™  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  Greece  to  the  ridges 
ti^?.  ^^  *^«  Andes."'     For  the  first  Ume 

since  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Government  of  England,  under  his  direction, 
had  been  turned  to  the  support  of  democratic 
principles :  he  was  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of 
the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  globe.  Great 
was  the  sensation  pi*oduced  by  this  conversion. 
Tlie  popular  party  in  every  country  anticipated 
a  speedy  triumph  to  their  principles,  the  im- 
mediate elevation  of  themselves  to  power  and 
richer,  now  that  the  great  antagonist  State, 
which  had  conquered  the  child  of  Revolution, 
was  brought  round  to  the  other  side  at  the 
voice  of  this  mighty  enchanter.  Proportion- 
ally deep  was  the  gloom,  general  the  distress, 
when  he  was  thus  cut  off  in  the  very  zenith  of 
his  career,  and  at  the  very  time  when  he  had 
attained  the  means  of  canning  his  principles 
into  practice. 

And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  thot  these 

anticipations  were  fallacious,  and 
Had  hi^llved.  *^"*  these  hopes  would  have  been 
he  would  have  disappointed  nnd  his  earthly  career 
disappointed  been  much  prolonged.  Mr.  Can- 
^^  ^^P^**'  ning  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  a 

republican:  his  was  not  tho  tem- 
VoL.  TT— T 


per  that  would  yield  to  the  dictates  of  an  im- 
perious democracy.  Questions  were  coming  on, 
aud  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  which  would 
have  dispelled  the  illusion,  and  deprived  th« 
great  commoner  of  the  halo  of  renown  with 
which  he  descended  to  the  tomb.  He  was  averse 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta^ 
the  steaay  and  uncompromising  opponent  of 
parliamentary  reform.  His  opposition  to  the 
Liberals  on  these  questions  would  have  speedily 
alienated  the  popular  party,  who  can  bear  any 
thing  rather  than  a  check  from  their  own  lead- 
ers ;  and  a  few  years  more  of  his  life  would 
probably  have  seen  the  windows  of  th^  eman- 
cipator of  South  America  barricaded,  like  those 
of  the  deliverer  of  the  Peninsula.  He  was  es- 
sentially Conservative  and  national  in  his  feel- 
ings, and  that  was  the  secret  of  his  otherwise 
inconsistent  career.     He  was  a  Conservative  on 

erinciple,  a  Liberal  from  feeling  and  ambition. 
[is  sympathies  were  with  freedom;  but  his 
judgment  told  him  it  was  not  to  be  won  by 
yielding  to  the  people.  His  most  celebrated 
acts,  the  expedition  to  Portugal  aud  recognition 
of  the  republics  of  South  America,  were  not, 
as  the  Liberals  suppose,  instigated  by  a  desire 
to  elevate  popular  power,  but  from  a  strons; 
patriotic  principle,  and  a  desire  to  counterbaS 
ance  the  influence  and  divert  the  ambition  of 
France. 

Many  of  Mr.  Canning's  last  acts,  which  occa- 
sioned 80  much  excitement  at  the  gg. 
time,  were  plainly  justifiable.  His  Review  of  hla 
interference  in  favor  of  Greece,  and  ****  ■^'■' 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  6th  July,  which 
established  its  independence,  was  a  noble  act, 
called  for  by  every  consideration  of  justice 
and  expedience,  aud  calculated  to  avert  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  modern  times,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  His  expedition 
to  Portugal  was  done  on  the  call  of  an  ancient 
ally,  and  necessary  to  maintain  the  character 
of  England  among  nations,  as  well  as  stop  the 
ambitious  projects  of  France.  But  his  inter- 
ference in  favor  of  the  insurgents  of  South 
America,  which  chiefly  gained  him  the  ap- 
plause of  the  Libel'als,  was  an  unjustifiable 
measure,  calculated  to  partition  the  tenitory 
of  an  ancient  ally,  and  spread  the  discordant 
passion  for  republicanism  among  a  people  un- 
able to  exercise  its  rights  or  bear  its  excite- 
ment. It  has,  accordingly,  been  attended  with 
the  most  disastrous  results.  Mr.  Canning  said 
he  resolved,  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not 
be  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  that  he  called  the 
Kcw  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Old.  What  was  this  but  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  said,  when 
the  Empress  Catharine  invaded  Poland,  "If  you 
take  Lithuania,  it  shall  not  be  Lithuania  tnth 
Gallicia;  ond  I  will  appropriate  the  latter  prov- 
ince to  maintain  the  balance  of  European  pow- 
er." It  is  justifiable  to  assert  the  rights,  and 
maintain,  by  fair  means,  the  influence  of  your 
country;  but  it  is  a  very  diffei*cnt  thing  to  do 
so  by  partitioning  an  ancient  ally,  and  spread- 
ing a  form  of  government,  in  a  new  hemisphere, 
unsuited  to  its  character  and  ruinous  to  its 
happiness.                                         ^ 

Mr.  Canning's  talents,  both  for  business  and 
debate,  were  of  the  very  first  order.  Like  all 
other  men  gifted  with  the  highest  class  of  Intel- 
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leot^  his  vas  capable  of  -application  at  will  to 
go^  any  subject;  and  the  man  whose 

His  character  ^eloquence  and  play  of  fanc^  had  so 
•aastatesman  often  charmed  and  enchained  the 
andoraior.       House  of  Commons  was  eauallv 
felicitous,  when  he  came  to  discuss  the  details 
of  finance  or  the  corn  averages,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  or  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     But  though  his  powers  were  thus 
capable  of  various  application,  his  disposition 
lea  him  to  the  realms  of  imagination;  his  long- 
ing was  to  the  world  of  fancy  more  than  the 
world  of  reality:  he  was  fitted  by  nature  to 
have  bAn  a  great  author  rather  than  a  great 
statesman.     As  it  was  his  powers  of  eloquence 
which   gave  him  the  lead  in  the  House   of 
Commons,  so  it  was  the  qualities  with  which 
they  were  allied  which  cut  him  short  at  the 
hignest  point  of  his  career.     The  susceptibility 
to  sentiment  the  fineness  of  feeling,  the  refine- 
ment of  thought^  which  constituted  the  charm 
of  his  eloquence  not  less  than  logical  precision 
its  strengtli,  were  mainly  owing  to  the  unhap- 
py sensitiveness  with  which,  in  poetic  minds, 
they  are  so  frequently  allied,  and  which  threw 
him,  on  the  alienation  of  his  friends,  into  the 
state  of  mental  excitement  which  led  to  results 
that  proved  fatal  to  his  constitution.     If  the 
brevity  of  his  career  as  Minister  gave  him  few 
opportunities  of  engraving  his  acts  in  indelible 
characters  on  the  annals  of  his  country,  he  made 
ffood  use  of  the  short  time  that  was  allotted 
him,  and  has  left  a  name  second  to  none,  in 
point  of  brilliancy,  of  all  the  statesmen  who 
ever  guided  the  destinies  of  England. 
The  King,  it  is  now  known,  had  been  person- 
ally hurt  at  the  resignation  of  the 
LordGodc-      ^^^   Cabinet   Ministers   when   Mr. 
rtchmadepre-  Canning  was  appointed,*  and  for 
inier,  and  re-    this  reason,  as  well  as  the  strength 
tn^C^SIL  ?f  the  Liberal  party  ia  the  Cab- 
met,  no  attempt  was  made  to  offer 
the  premiersliip  to  any  of  their  party.     Mr. 
Huskisson,  whose  health,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
Canning,  had  suffered  severely  from  the  anxie- 
ties of  office  during  the  last  six  months,  had  gone 
abroad  on  the  close  of  the  session,  and  was  in 
the  Styrian  Alps  when  the  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Canning's  death  reached  him.     lie  was  not, 
moreover,  of  sufiicient  weight  in  the  House  to 
y   justify  his  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Cab- 
inet    The  King,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, sent  for  Lord  Goderich,  who,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  days  of  pros- 
perity, had  been  a  very  popular  Minister,  and 
ne  was  appointed  Premier.    Mr.  Huskisson  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Goderich  as  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Herries  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     His  appointment  gave  such 
offense  >to  the  Whigs   that  Lord  Lansdowne 
waited  on  his  Majesty  with  his  resignation  of 
his  office  as  Home  Secretary,  and  was  only  pre- 
vailed on  to  hold  it,  on  the  assurance  tnat  it 
was  not  the  King  who  had  recommended  him 
to  Lord  Godericli,  but  Lord  Goderich  who  liad 
recommended  him  to  the  King.    Lord  Harrow- 
by  retired  from  the  office  of  President  of  the 

*  **  The  King  blamed  all  the  miniRtere  who  had  retired 
when  Mr.  Canning  was  made  Minister,  and  represented 
in  subntance,  that  it  was  they,  and  not  he,  who  had  made 
Mr.  .Canning  minister."— Twias's  Life  of  Lord  EUUnu 
lii-'tt. 


Council,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  Lord  Carlisle  succeeded  his  grace 
as  Lord  Privy  Seal.    Sir  A.  Hart  was  made 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Shadwell  Vice- 
chancellor  of  England.     The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  had  retired  chiefly  from  a  sense  of 
personal  slight  on  Mr.  Canning's  appointment 
immediately  resumed  his  place  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  though  without  a  seat  in  i  xnn.  Reg. 
the  Cabinet     The  Government,  as  1827. 191,192; 
remodeled,  was,  upon  the  whole,  P'^SJf'of'?''^' 
of  a  Whig  character,  though  sev-  Huski'saon's 
eral  members  of  it  adhered  to  Con-  Memoirs,  149, 
servative  principles.*  J*3. 

Lord  Godericli's  Cabinet  has  become  a  by- 
word in  subsequent  times ;  and  cer-  m 
tainly  its  troubled  existence,  and  Weakneaaof 
speeay  termination  without  extern-  the  now  Cab- 
al causes,  prove  that  the  seeds  of  *'^®*'  ""^^  **■ 
dissolution  were  from  the  first  im> 
planted  in  its  bosom.  It  was  not,  however, 
from  any  deficiency  in  ability  that  this  tenden- 
cy to  decay  arose ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Cabinet 
presented  a  splendid  array  of  names,  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  par^ 
allel  to,  in  point  of  ability,  in  any  other  list  in 
the  kingdom.  Its  weakness  arose  from  that 
very  ability  itself)  and  the  different  sentiments 
with  which  its  highly-gifted  members  were  ani- 
mated. The  weakness  of  a  coalition  is  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  talent  and  vigor  of  its  mem- 
bers; its  strength  of  their  weakness,  provided 
there  are  one  or  two  brilliant  exceptions.  What 
makes  them,  in  general,  after  a  brief  period,  fall 
to  pieces,  is  not  that  they  want  talents  to  do 
great  things,  but  that  those  things  are  different 
Weak  men  of  different  opinions  can  hold  to- 
gether, because  they  all  yield  to  the  ascendant 
of  superior  genius ;  but  strong  men  can  not  do 
so  for  any  length  of  time,  because  no  one  will 
yield  to  another. 

Though  nearly  impotent  from  this  cause  for 
good,  the  new  Ministry  showed,  ^ 

even  in  its  cradle,  it  was  ade-  Impolitic  redue- 
quate  to  evil  One  of  its  first  ^'on  of  H»  y«*- 
steps  was  to  reduce  to  a  third  °**'"T^" 
of  Its  former  amount  the  yeomanry  oavalry  of 
Great  Britain,  the  numbers  bein?  reduced  nx>m 
85,600  to  13,600.  Various  additions  have  since 
been  made  to  this  noble  force,  which  unites  the 
high  and  the  low  by  the  bonds  of  common  loy- 
alty to  their  country  and  each  other;  but  it 
has  never  attained  any  thing  like  the  numer- 
ical amount  which  it  had  then  reached.  Tliis 
strange  step  was  the  more  reprehensible  that 
the  military  force  of  Great  Bntain,  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  by  the  clamor  for  economy, 
was  dispersed  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  defense  of  our  Colonies;  that  the  alarming 
insurrections  of  1820  and  1821  had  been  put 
down  mainly  by  tlie  yeomanry  force,  which 
had  a  moral  influence  much  beyond  its  phys- 
ical strength ;  and  that  the  state  of  Ireland,  as 
will  be  immediately  shown,  was  so  threaten- 
ing that  every  regular  soldier  was  required 
from  Great  Britain  to  prevent  rebellion  openly 
breaking  out  All  these  considerations,  how 
pressing  soever,  yielded  to  the  desire  to  sup- 
press the  "Tory  clubs,"*  as  the  yeomanry  r^i- 

*  The  Author  onen  heard  them  ao  designated  at  that 
time  by  persona  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  confidence 
of  GorenuneoL 
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mcnts  were  called  in  private  by  the  Whig  lead- 
ers. This  reduction  excited  the  greatest  dis- 
content, and  many  of  the  regiments  offered  to 
serve  without  pay,  but  it  was  refused ;  a  de- 
cision which  demonstrated  it  was  political,  not 
financial,  considerations  which  had  suggested 
the  reduction.  It  was  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  length  to  which  party  spirit  can  carry  even 
estimable  and  able  men,  when  the  first  use  of 
power  made  by  a  great  party,  when  they  had 
obtained  it  after  a  long  exclusion,  was  to  weak- 
en the  bulwarks  of  the  throne  in  order  that  they 
might  extinguish  the  cradle  of  loyalty. 
The  divisions  in  the  Cabinet  were  so  well 
04  known  that  it  was  generally  ex- 

Dlaaolntion  of  pected  it  would  break  up  before 
the  Goderich  the  end  of  the  year.  It  dragged  a 
Cabinet.  painful  existence  on,  however,  to 

the  beginning  of  1828.  Matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  in  the  first  week  of  January  by  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  finance  committee, 
agreeably  to  a  promise  made  by  Mr.  Canning, 
when  opening  the  budget  of  the  preceding  y^ar. 
The  Caoinet,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ticrney, 
who  took  the  lead  on  the  occasion,  had  resolved 
on  Lord  Althobpe,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Spencer, 
a  Whig  leader,  who  soon  after  rose  to  emi- 
nence. This  resolution  was  taken  with  the  con- 
currence of  Lord  Goderich,  but  with- 
lesT  ^'  *^"*  ^^®  knowledge  of  Mr.  Herries,  who, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  natu- 
rally thought  he  should  at  least  have  been  con- 
suited  on  such  an  appointment.  The 
'  result  was,  that  Mr.  Herries  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  Lord  Goderich  received 
with  considerable  agitation.  On  his  side,  Mr. 
Huskisson  intimated  to  Lord  Goderich  that  he 
would  resign  if  the  nomination  of  Lord  Al- 
thor|>e  was  not  carried  through ;  and  as  Lord 
Goderich  now  deemed  it  requisite  to  put  a 
I  lyff,  hqbUb-  ^^^0  ^^  ^^^^  appointment,  Mr.  Hus- 
■on  to  Lord  kisson  tenderedhis resignation,  and 
7^^^A^'  ^^^  Goderich,  seeing  it  impossi- 
Reg.  1^  9!'  ^^®  ^^  carry  on  the  Government, 
II.  escaped  the  difficulty  by  resigning 

Jan.  8,  himselfl^ 

The  King,  thus  deserted  by  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
The  Duke  of  8*"*  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
WeiiinfTton  who,  albeit  of  military  habits,  and 
appointed  little  skilled  in  the  intrigues  of 
LTcabiSi  ^"^^^^  hastened,  with  his  wonted 
patriotic  spirit,  to  respond  to  the 
summons  of  his  Sovereign.  Few  changes  in  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  took  place 
on  his  appointment.  The  Liberal  Tories  re- 
mained, but  the  decided  Whigs  retired.  Lord 
Lansdowne  resigned  his  situation  as  Home  Sec- 
retary, which  Mr.  Peel,  with  the  entire  con- 
currence of  the  nation,  resumed.  Mr.  Tiemey 
resigned  the  Mastei'dhip  of  the  Mint ;  Lord  Mel- 
Tille  was  restored  to  his  }x>8ition  as  head  of  the 
Admiralty ;  Mr.  Goulburn  was  made  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Earl  Bathurst  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  Sir  James  Scarlett  re- 
signed the  office  of  Attorney  General,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherall.  But  the 
whole  Canning  party — ^Lord  Dudley  and  Ward, 
»  Ann.  ReF.  "^^^'^  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  C.  Grant 
162H,  9, 12;'  — retained  their  places;*  and  even 
Martlneau,  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Herries, 
1.458,450.     ^hog^  hostility  had  proyed  fatal 


to  the  late  Ministry,  remninod  in  power,  not 

without  some  regret  on  the  part  of  tue  friends 

of  the  former. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  however,  soon  found' that  it  is 

easier  to  retain  office  in  a  divided  ^ 

Cabinet  than  public  estimation  by  Mr.  HnskiA- 

forluiiig  part  of  it    A  question  ere  son's  reRigna- 

long  arose,  on  which  the  divergence  U°".®S  ^^^^ 
-  "  .    .      V  *.  u  •  J  it*  East  Retrord 

ofopinion  between  mm  and  the  ma-  question,  and 

jority  of  his  colleagues  became  ap-  that  of  his 

f>Arent  The  great  question  of  par-  «  *"^' 
iamentary  reform  lay  as  a  stum-  *^ 
bling-block  in  their  way,  arid  it  was  brought 
on  early  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  oy 
the  pending  bills  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
Penryn  and  East  Retford.  The  bill  for  the 
first  passed  the  Commons  without  opposition, 
with  a  clause  transferring  the  franchise  to  Man- 
chester— the  Tories  trusting  that  it  would  be 
thrown  out  in  the  Peers,  and  wishing  to  throw 
upon  the  Upper  House  the  odium  of  an  un- 
popular step.  But  as  a  town  had  got  one  of 
the  disfranchised  seatft,  they  contended,  not 
without  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  coun- 
try should  get  the  next;  and,  accordingly,  they 
all  voted,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son, against  transferring  the  seat  to  Birming- 
ham. It  was  carried  against  giving  tiio  seat 
to  Birmingham  by  a  majority  of  19 ;  the  num- 
bers, 141  to  122.  Mr.  Huskisson,  ho^vcver, 
voted  with  the  minority;  and  deeming  this 
deviation  from  his  colleagues,  on  a  vital  ques- 
tion, a  sufficient  reason  for  not  longer  retain- 
ing office,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Dvixe  of  Wel- 
lington, at  two  in  the  morning,  after  returning 
from  the  debate,  resigning  his  office.*  This 
resignation  the  Duke  next  day  carried  to  the 
King,  by  whom  it  was  accepted.  Mr.  Huskis- 
son does  not  seem  to  have  reckoned  on  this  be- 
ing done ;  for  Lord  Dudley,  On  his  part,  went  to 
the  Duke,  to  endeavor  to  convince  his  Grace 
that  ho  labored  under  a  mistake,  and  that  no 
resignation  was  intended.  The  laconic  answer 
of  the  Duke,  however,  since  become  proverbial, 
cut  the  matter  short:  "It  is  no  mistake ;  it  can 
be  no  mistake ;  and  H  nhall  be  iiomiiiake.^  The 
Duke  pei*sitited,  after  some  correspondence,  in 
regarding  it  in  this  light;  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
being  thuft  out  of  tho  Cabinet,  his  retirement 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  whole  Canning 
party.  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  ana 
Mr.  C.  Grant,  immediately  resigned,  and  this 
was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  from  the  situation  of  ,  p  .  ^  . 
Lord  High  Admiral  This  last  res-  xix.805,8ll'; 
ignation,  however,  was  on  separate  Ann.  Reg. 
grounds  from  the  general  withdraw-  \^t  **»  **» 
al  of  Mr.  Canning  s  friends.* 
These  resignations  deprived  the  Ministry  of 

"Downing  Street,  2  a.m.,  May  S. 
*  "Mt  dear  Duke,— After  the  vote  whicb,  In  regard 
to  mv  own  consistency  and.  personal  character,  I  have 
round  myself  compelled  to  give  on  the  East  Retford  ques- 
tion, I  owe  ii  to  you,  as  the  heiid  or  the  Administration, 
and  to  Mr.  Peel,  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  lose  no  time  in  affording  you  an  opportunity  of  placing 
my  office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only  means  in  my  power 
of  preventing  the  injury  to  the  King's  service  which  may 
ensue  Oom  the  appearance  of  disunion  in  his  Mi^esty's 
Councils,  however  unfounded  in  reality,  or  however  un- 
important in  itself  the  question  which  has  given  rise  to 
that  appearance.**— ilnn.  Reg..,  1828,  p.  IS.  This  was 
couched  in  almost  the  express  words  of  the  retlgnaUon 
of  BIr.  Herries,  not  many  weeks  belbra. 
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its  coalition  character,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

gy         linetOD  proceeded  with  his  usual  de- 

Raconstrae-  cision  in  filling  up  the  vacant  offices. 

lion  or  the  .  The  persons  to  whom  situations  were 

Wi£?asioo  ^^^^^^  ^^^  partly  military ;  but  the 
"'^  *  capacity  they  evinced  in  their  new 
duties  soon  proved  that  the  Duke  had  not  been 
mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  their  character& 
Mr.  HuskissoD  was  succeeded  in  the  Colonial 
Office  by  Sir  Geor^re  Murray,  the  tried  and 
able  Quartermaster-General  in  all  the  Peninsu- 
lar campaigns;  Lord  Dudley  in  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice by  Lord  Aberdeen ;  Sir  Henry  Ilaruinge, 
the  hero  of  Albuera,  was  made  Secretary  at  War 
instead  of  Lord  Palmcrston ;  Mr.  Yesey  Fitzger- 
ald was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  room  of  Mr.  C.  Grant  The  Cabinet  was  now 
reconstructed  entirely  out  of  the  Tory  party, 
and  the  weakness  incident  to  a  conlition  was 
at  an  end.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  days 
of  Tory  domination  were  also  closed,  and  that 
even  the  decided  will  of  the  "Iron  Duke"  must 
yield  to  the  neisessities  of  his  new  situation, 
and  the  opinions  of  a  growing  Lib- 
IwSTsi^**  eral  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.** 
One  of  the  first  debates  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  was  on  the  celebrated 
Notice  of  the  *P®®^^  from  the  throne  concerning 
bttileorNava-  tne  battle  of  Navarino,  which  was 
lino  in  the        justly    looked    forward   to    with 

f^SayS!'^'  6**®*^  interest  by  all  Europe,  as 
^^  embodying  the  sentiments  of  the 

new  ministry  on  the  Greek  revolution.  His 
Majesty  then  said:  '*In  the  course  of  the  meas- 
ures a(Sopted  with  the  view  to  carry  into  effect 
the  treaty  of  July  6,  a  collision  wholly  imex- 

Sected  by  his  Majesty  took  place  in  the  port  of 
[avarin,  between  the  fleets  of  the  contracting 
powers  and  that  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Not- 
withstanding the  valor  displayed  by  the  com- 
bined fleet,  his  Majesty  deeply  laments  that  this 
conflict  should  have  occurred  with  the  naval 
force  of  an  ancient  ally ;  but  he  still  entertains 
a  confident  hope  that  this  untotoard  event  will 
not  be  followed  by  farther  hostilities,  and  will 
not  prevent  that  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
existmg  differences  between  the  Porte  and  the 
Greeks,  to  which  it  is  so  manifestly  their  com- 
mon interest  to  accede."  Tliese  words,  and  espe- 
cially the  expression  "  untoward  event,"  which 
was  certain^  unsuitable  for  so  glorious  an 
achievement  as  that  which  delivered  an  entire 
Christian  people  from  the  Ottoman  yoke,  ex- 
cited an  immense  sensation  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  all  over  Europe,  and  was  justly  deemed 
an  undeserved  slight  on  the  commander  who 
brought  on  the  engagement  They  were  ob- 
Tiously  dictated  by  the  strong  sense  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  entertained,  and  has  often 
expressed,  of  the  importance  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Turkey  to  the  general  balance  of  power 
in  £ui*opc,  and  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  dc- 


*  The  Duko  of  Wellington's  cabinet,  as  finally  con- 
atmctcd,  stood  as  ToUowa : 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Chan- 
ceUor  orthe  Exchequer,  Mr.  Coulbum;  Homo  Secretary, 
Mr.  Peel ;  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  Colonial 
Secretary,  Sir  George  Murray;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Lyndhurst ;  Secretary  at  War,  Sir  H.  Hardinge ;  First 
Lord  or  the  Admiraliy,  I«ord  Melville ;  President  of  the 
(^.onncil.  Lord  Bathurst ;  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Ellenborough : 
noard  of  Trade,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  ;  Lord- Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Anglesco.— .Amt.  Ke^.,  18:2b,  p.  19,  SI. 


struction  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  exposed  Constan- 
tinople without  defense  to  an  attack  from  the 
Russians  issuing  from  Sebastopol.  But  that  has 
always  been  the  inherent  and  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  the  Eastern  Question,  that  justice 
can  not  be  done  to  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey  without  weakening  its  Mussulman  Gov- 
ernment, or  independence  given  to  its  oppressed 
provinces  without  endangering  that  of  the  £a- 
rooean  States. 

Ministers,  much  to  their  honor,  brought  for- 
ward, early  in  the  session,  a  proposal         99, 
for  a  suitable  provision  for  the  fam-  Grant  to  Mr. 
ily  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  had  been  canning's 
raised  to  the  peerage  the  day  after         ^* 
his  funeral.     Kiohly  as  this  testimonial  to  long 
and  valuable  public  services  was  deserved,  the 

Eroposal  met  with  a  strenuous  opposition  from 
ord  Althorpe,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Bankes,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  retrenching  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who,  while  tliey  admitted 
the  splendid  talents  of  the  deceased,  objected 
on  economical  grounds  to  such  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  public  money.  The  grant,  however, 
of  £6000  a  year  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
161  to  54,  and  the  debate  was  chiefly  memora- 
ble as  containing  a  tribute  from  eminent  men 
to  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  "That  he  was 
a  man,"  said  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "of  the 
purest  honor,  I  know ;  that  lie  was  a  man  of 
the  most  rare  and  splendid  talents,  I  know; 
that  he  was  a  man  renowned  through  Europe 
for  his  brilliant  genius  and  philosophic  think- 
ing, not  a  member  of  this  llouse  can  bo  igno- 
rant ;  or  that,  with  his  best  zeal,  as  well  as  with 
success,  ho  applied  that  genius  and  those  views 
of  policy  to  advance  the  service  and  glory  of 
his  country.  If  there  were  those  from  whom 
he  had  dilfcred — ^and  cnn  it  be  doubted  that 
every  politician  will  have  some  opposed  to 
himf — this  is  not  an  hour  when  those  differ- 
ences should  be  recollected.  A  friendshi])  of 
thirty -six  j-ears  with  him  has  given  ,  .  „ 
me,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confci^s  i^^h.  78; 
it,  a  deep  interest  in  any  measure  Pari.  Deb. 
which  is  intended  to  do  honor  to  his  ^^'  *^» 

111  A  ovU 

memory.  ** 

The  Finance  Committee,  which  had  proved 
so  fatal  to  the  Goderich  Adminis-  ^^^ 

tration,  was  appointed  without  op-  Finance  Com- 
position ;  Mr.  Peel  was  chninnan,  mittoe  and 
and  both  Mr.  Herries  and  Mr.  IIus-  {jj",'""*=  **"*■" 
kisson  were  members.  The  Cath- 
olic question  was  again  introduced,  in  a  most 
eloqueut  speech  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  and, 
after  a  prolonged  debate  of  three  nighty  car- 
ried in  favor  of  emancipation  by  a  majority  of 
6,  the  numbers  being  272  to  2G6.  This  major- 
ity, in  a  Pai-liament  which,  in  the  preceding 
session,  had  decided  the  other  way  by  a  major- 
ity of  11,  proved  how  very  nearly  balanced  the 
parties  were  on  this  momentous  question,  inso- 
much that  it  was  a  mere  accident  which  way 
the  vote  went.  It  was  well  known  also  that 
there  was  a  division,  nearly  as  equal,  even  in 
the  Duke  of  Wellintjton's  cabinet,  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  this  equality,  alike  in  the  cabinet  and 

*  Mr.  Canning*8  eldest  non,  to  whom  the  title  drj^cend- 
cd,  was  in  thr  navy,  and  penslied  accidentally  eoon  after 
his  fathrr.  Fortunately  the  pciiNion  wns  frmntcd  for  the 
lire  orthe  second  non.  to  whom  the  Tamlly  honora  descend- 
ed.—Jinn.  Rtg.f  lb2d,  p.  78. 
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the  Legislature,  deserves  to  be  specially  noted, 
as  obviously  tyine  up  the  hands  of  Government, 
and  precluding  the  adoption  of  vigorous  meas- 
ures against  the  Irish  malcontents.  It  was,  in 
truth,  the  main  cause  of  the  sudden  conversion 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  cabinet  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  carr}'iiig  of  Catholic  emancipation 
80  soon  after.  It  led,  however,  at  the  moment, 
to  no  practical  result ;  for  wlien  the  matter  was 
1  Pari.  Deb.  carried  to  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was 
xix.  378,  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  44,  the 
875, 1294.     numbers  being  181  to  137.* 

Tlie  two  great  measures  of  the  session  were 
101,  the  Corn-law  Settlement,  and  the  Re- 
Corn-law  peal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
^^^-  Acre.  Both  were  legislative  acts  of 
the  utmost  moment ;  for  the  nrst  settled  for  a 
long  period  the  disputed  question  between  town 
and  country,  and  the  last  struck  the  first  suc- 
cessful blow  which  had  been  delivered  during 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  at  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  oDviously 
indispensable  to  come  to  some  arrangement  in 
regard  to  the  Corn  Laws — the  bill  ror  which, 
after  having  passed  the  Commons  bj'  a  large 
majority,  had  oeen  abandoned,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  Peers,  in  consequence  of  an  amend- 
ment deemed  fatal  to  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
prohibiting  the  letting  out  of  bonded  corn,  hav- 
ing been  carried  by  the  Duke  of  "Wei- 
xirirr78'  '»»gton.«  The  new  bill,  introduced 
now  by  IMr.  V.  Fitzgerald,  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  sliding-scale,  and  made  no  al- 
teration on  the  duties  proposed  the  preceding 
year  on  barley,  oats,  and  rye ;  but  in  regard  to 
wheat  the  turning-point  was  different,  beginning 
at  62a.,  when  the  duty  was  to  be  34«.  8dL,  and 
falling  1«.  by  every  shilling  the  price  advanced, 
till  at  73«.  it  became  Ix.  only.  The  bill  met 
with  considerable  opposition,  the  agriculturists 
contending  for  a  higher,  the  Liberals  for  a  low- 
er rate ;  but  at  length  it  passed  both  Houses  by 
large  majorities,  tnat  in  the  Commons  being 
202  to  68;  in  the  Lords,  86  to  19;  so  firmly 
J  fixed  was  the  agricultural  interest  at 

1628  in*   ^^^*  period,  in  both  Houses,   at  no 
118;'Parf.   great  distance,  in  point  of  time,  from 
Deb.  xviii.  qh  organic  change  which  was  to  de- 
1364'  1442!  pri^'e  them  of  all  protection  what- 
ever.' 
So  strongly  was  the  cheapening  party,  not- 
102.  withstanding  this,  intrenched   in 

Bill  for  the  the  Legislature,  that  Government 
suppression  of  brought  forward  a  bill  to  prohib- 
small  notes,  j^  ^j^^  circulation  of  Scotch  bank- 
notes in  England.  Tliese  notes,  being  for  £1 
oath,  were  f»)und  to  be  extremely  convenient 
in  practice,  and  accordingly  they  every  where 
crept  across  the  Border,  and  were  received  at 
Tost  in  all  the  northern  counties  of  England,  as 
far  as  York  and  Preston.  This  wns  justly  com- 
plained of  as  a  grievance  by  the  English  bank- 
ers, who,  restrained  from  issuing  small  notes 
themselves,  found  this  profitable  branch  of 
their  business  taken  out  of  their  hands  by 
strangers  who  still  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  do- 
ing so.  It  never  occurred  to  the  Legislature 
that  the  systf^m  of  excluding  such  notes  from 
circulation  was  the  really  erroneous  thing;  and 
that  the  English  public  would  not  testify  such 
nnxiot}'  to  got  Scotch  notes,  unless  their  circu- 
lation was  found  to  be  convenient  in  business 


and  advantageous  to  the  operations  of  com- 
merce. All  these  considerations  yielded  to  th« 
desire  felt  to  contract  the  circulation,  and  rest 
it  entirely  upon  a  metallic  basis ;  and  in  thia 
desire  the  landed  interest,  in  total  blindness  aa 
to  the  effect  of  such  measures  upon  their  own 
fortunes,  for  the  most  part  concurred.  Sir 
James  Graham — whose  tenantry  at  Netherby, 
on  the  western  border,  had  largely  shared  m 
the  benefits  of  the  Scotch  notes,  and  who  him- 
self had  published  an  able  pamphlet  against 
the  existing  monetary  system — ^in  vain  moved 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
He  was  answered  by  the  argument,  that  to 
make  any  inquiry  would  be  tantamount  to  go- 
ing back  on  our  whole  monetary  system.  Tii« 
result  was  that  the  bill  passed  botn  Hoiyses  by 
great  majorities — in  the  Commons  by  eighty- 
two  to  seventeen — ^aud  the  circulation  of  Scotch 
notes  in  England  was  entirely  stopped.  Very 
great  distress  was  in  consequence  Drought  on 
the  northern  counties,  especially  among  the 
small  traders  and  farmers,  who  had  long  been 
supported  by  the  advances  of  the  Scotch  bank- 
ers in  the  same  way  as  they  every  where  were 
to  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  This  taw,  which  ex- 
cited little  attention  at  the  time,  deserves  to  be 
noted  as  one  of  the  many  circumstances  which 
concurred  at  this  period  to  spread  distress 
among  the  industrious  classes,  and  ,p.  ^. 
consequently  dissatisfaction  at  exist-  zviii/g82, ' 
ing  institutions,  and  which  were  si-  1033 ;  Ann. 
lently  but  irresistibly  preparing  a  Sf^^*** 
change  in  the  constitution.^*  '  ' 

*  This  bill  did  not  pass  wiihout  the  strongest  opposl* 
tion  and  clearest  propbeey  of  fUiure  evils  ttom  the  few  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  entertained  views  dUTerent 
from  those  of  the  miyority  on  the  subject.  Sir  Jamea 
Graham,  who  made  a  most  admirable  soeech  on  the  oe* 
caslon,  thus  expreitsed  himself:  '*  To  think  that  things 
could  return  to  what  they  were  before  the  war,  was  ooa 
of  the  most  dangerous  errors  that  could  be  entertained. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  had  contrived,  however,  not  only 
to  reduce  corn  to  the  standard  that  it  maintained  beibra 
the  war,  but  in  1822  to  43«.,  lower  than  it  had  been  since 
the  Revolution.  This  miracle  was  produced  by  a  very 
simple  process-— merely  that  of  tampering  with  iha  eur- 
rency,  Ocom  which  the  landlord  is  sure  to  be  the  first  to 
su/Tcr.  The  value  of  money  was  heavily  increased,  while 
all  contracts  remained  fixed  to  thei r  nominal  amount.  The 
change  bore  down  the  amount  of  the  landlord's  receipt  for 
his  produce,  while  all  the  fixed  charges  and  incumbrances 
on  his  property  were  increased.  He  was  bound  to  pay  in 
a  currency  SO  per  cent,  higher  in  value  than  that  in  which 
he  had  borrowed,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  must 
retrench*  abandon  the  hospitality  and  liberality  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  live  like  a  niggard  and  degraded  man,  and 
squeeze  his  tenants  like  an  oppressor,  or  tne  moneyed  man 
in  five  years  walked  in  and  took  possession.  The  error 
was  in  the  system:  we  had  attempted  a  change  whieh 
we  could  not  bear,  and  we  should  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don. A  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  coun- 
try is  the  first  step  in  the  high-road  to  ruin.  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Peel)  had  said  the 
other  evening,  in  the  debate  on  the  Corn  Laws,  *that  tha 
calling  in  the  one-pound  notes  would  increase  the  valut 
of  money ^  and  consequently  increase  the  amount  of  those 
duties  out  of  which  the  protection  was  derived.* 

'*  Suppose  there  should  be  a  bad  harvest.  It  is  admitted 
that  there  is  not  more  in  the  country  than  would  aflbrd  a 
short  supply,  ilow  was  this  to  be  made  good  but  by  an 
importation  flrom  abroad  7  and  how  could  that  be  got  bui 
by  an  exportation  of  gold  from  this  country  t  Here,  then« 
would  a  want  of  currency  be  felt ;  and  what  was  certain 
on  the  one  hand  would  be  uncertain  on  the  other ;  for  the 
intended  limitation  of  the  small  paper  currency  would 
prevent  the  reissue  of  the  noies,  and  this  wouid  bring 
about  such  a  difficulty  as  was  felt  in  1925,  the  only  dlflei^ 
ence  being  that  the  one  case  was  a  domestic  demand  for 
gold,  the  other  would  be  a  foreign.  The  results  would  be 
the  same.  It  was  foolish  in  the  extreme,  because  the 
paper  system  wanted  regulation,  to  abcdish  it  at  once, 
without  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  eflecta  of  the  abolition. 
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The  next  important  question  of  the  session, 
JQ3  however,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Test 

Repeal  of  the  and  Corporation  Acts,  which,  in 
Test  and  Cor-  themselves  momentouSi  acquired 
ponuioDActa.  additional  importance  at  the  pe- 
riod when  it  was  brought  lorward,  from  its  be- 
ing an  obvious  step  to  Catholic  emancipation. 
To  understand  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
premise  that,  by  the  13th  and  25th  Charles  II., 
all  persons,  before  they  were  admitted  into  sit- 
uations in  corporations,  or  received  into  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  or  any  place  of  trust 
under  the  Crown,  were  obliged  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to 
ihe  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the 
1 6th  George  II.  certain  penalties  were  removed 
from  persons  who  had  not  qualified  in  terms 
of  thif  Act,  who  were  appointed  to  situations 
under  Government;  but  still  it  remained  in 
force,  especially  so  far  as  regarded  situations 
in  corporations,  and  acted  as  a  barrier  against 
the  aamission  of  Dissenters  into  places  of  trust 
and  emolument  at  their  disposal.  As  such  it 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  bul- 
warks of  the  Church  of  England;  for  not  only 
did  it  prevent  persons  of  adverse  religious  prin- 
ciples from  getting  into  situations  of  trust,  but 
it  secured  the  advantages  of  such  situations  to 
those  of  the  orthodox  creed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Dissenters  alleged  with  reason  that 
such  distinctions  were  unjust  and  invidious  be- 
tween persons  professing  at  bottom  the  same 
religious  belief,  and  that  it  argued  little  of  the 
strength  in  reason  of  the  Established  Church 
when  it  required  to  be  propped  up  by  such 
temporal  considerations. 

The  question  came  on  for  debate  on  the 
104.  1 8th  March,  when  it  was  argued  by 
Argument  for  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Althorpe, 
the  repeal.  ^p.  gniith  of  Norwich,  and  Mr. 
Fergusson:*  "Ilowever  necessary  and  proper 
these  restrictions  may  have  been  at  the  time 
tiiey  were  originally  imposed,  to  guard  against 
an  existing  and  overwhelming  danger,  that  ne- 
cessity no  longer  exists.  There  then  did  exist 
a  party  in  the  country  which  was  set  upon  un- 
dermining our  institutions,  and  whom  it  wns 
perhaps  necessary  to  exclude  from  situations 
of  power,  lest  tliey  should  carry  their  designs 
into  effect ;  but  is  it  possible  to  assert  that  any 
such  danger  now  exists  f   What  pretext  is  there 

It  would  be  jnst  aa  foolish  to  dash  a  watch  in  pieces  be- 
cause it  wanted  ref;ulation.     The  paper  currency  was 
one  of  the  great  wheels  of  our  system,  and  if  il  worlced 
smoothly  and  without  jerks,  it  was  a  most  important  one, 
for  it  was  cheaper,  and  better,  and  more  easily  managed. 
I  would  aay  of  a  paper  currency  what  was  said  in  the  In- 
fcnxo  of  Dante  to  be  inscribed  over  the  gates  of  hell, 
*  Who  enters  hero  leaves  all  hope  behind.'    We  have  be-  j 
gun  and  gone  on  too  far  with  the  paper  system  to  recede.  I 
The  debt  had  been  for  the  greater  part  contracted  in  paper, 
and  must  be  paid  in  paper.    It  was  impossible  to  thinlt  of  I 
taking  any  other  courHC  with  efTvCi."— Par/.  l>th.,  xix.  p.  ' 
9JM0I0.    One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  history  is 
the  clear  manner  in  which  the  conHequcnces  of  measures 
are  seen  by  some  people,  and  the  entire  blindness  to  them 
in  others.   This  might  pass  for  a  do8crij)iion  of  the  mone- 
tary crisis  of  1 848,  deduced  from  its  real  cause.    Still  more 
curious,  perhaps,  is  the  way  in  which,  after  the  truth  has 
been  clearly  seen,  it  is  lost  sight  of,  in  after  times,  even 
by  the  same  individual. 

*  Of  Craigdarroch  in  Dumfriesshire,  afterward  Judge- 
Advocate  of  England,  and  a  barrister  of  great  ability  in 
Calcutta,  who  had  lately  returned  with  a  splendid  fortune 
from  India,  and  redeemed  his  ancient  paternal  inheritance 
in  Scoilnnd.  and  had  been  returned  member  for  the  Stcw- 
•nry  of  Kirkcadbright. 


for  any  sacramental  or  other  test  to  protect  the 
Church  from  danger!  Had  any  complaint  ever 
been  made  against  the  principles  and  practice 
of  such  of  the  Dissenters  as  had  got  into  office 
by  the  tests  being  not  exacted  during  the  last 
half  century  ?  Practically  speaking,  the  act  has 
been  for  nearly  a  century  in  abeyance,  in  Gov- 
ernment appointments,  ai)d  no  danger  had  ac- 
crued to  the  Established  Church.  All  that  is 
now  required  is,  to  efface  an  obsolete  but  in- 
vidious and  discreditable  act  from  our  statute^ 
book.  When  it  has  been  ascertained  by  expe- 
rience that  no  danger  exists,  is  it  either  just  or 
wise  to  keep  up  distinctions  introduced  and  jus- 
tified only  by  its  reality?  It  is  never  expedient 
to  presume  disaffection  against  any  class  of  so- 
ciety: such  presumption  is  more  likely  than 
any  thing  else  to  work  out  its  own  realization. 
Better,  far  better,  to  leave  the  opinion  to  pre- 
vail, that  all  men  are  equally  bound  to  obey 
the  laws  upon  the  same  obligations  of  common 
compact,  than  to  take  for  one  class  as  against 
the  rest  a  form  of  words  as  a  security  which 
elsewhere  was  deemed  unnocessarj'. 

"Look  at  Scotland:  the  Presbyterian  relig- 
ion is  the  established  faith  of  that 
country.  It  is  therefore  a  State  re-  continued, 
ligion  as  well  as  that  of  England ;  yet 
its  members  are  affected  by  these  laws,  and 
prevented  from  serving  their  King,  but  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  these  penalties,  or  renouncing 
their  religion.  W  hy  proscribe  a  whole  nation, 
upon  the  pretext  that  it  is  necessary  to  defend 
the  Church  and  State  as  by  law  established! 
Why  deny  a  community  of  privilege  to  those 
who  encountered  equal  dangers,  and  bore  equal 
burdens!  On  what  occasion  have  the  people 
of  Scotland  failed  to  contribute  their  full  share 
to  the  support  of  Great  Britain?  Did  the  Church 
of  England  aspire,  like  the  Mussulmans  of  Tur- 
key, to  be  exclusively  charged  with  the  defense 
of  the  empire  ?  If  so,  let  the  Presbyterians  and 
Dissenters  withdraw,  and  it  will  be  seen  what 
sort  of  defense  it  will  have.  Take  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  which  has  crowned  the  renown 
of  the  most  illustrious  leader  of  these  times. 
Take  from  the  field  the  Scottish  regiments; 
take  away  the  aid,  too,  of  the  sons  of  Ireland; 
what  would  have  been  the  chance  of  their  arms, 
divested  of  the  Scottish  and  Irisli  soldiers  who 
filled  their  ranks,  and  served  their  navy  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe?  If^  then,  they 
sought  their  aid  in  the  hour  of  peril,  ought 
they  to  deny  them  their  confidence  in  times  of 
tranquillity  and  peace  ? 

"Equally  futile  is  the  argument  that  these 
laws  are  necessary  as  a  security  to 
the  Church,  which  must  always  find  conduded 
its  true  protection,  not  in  exclusion, 
but  in  its  moderation,  its  fair  temper,  and  de- 
cent worship,  conformable  to  the  sentiments 
and  consciences  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Dissenters  can  have  no  views  against 
Church  property;  for  they  did  not  hold  that 
great  wealth  was  a  recommendation  to  a  church; 
and  therefore  they  would  not  seek  to  ags^raud* 
ize  themselves.  So  long  as  they  were  excluded 
from  their  civil  rights  on  account  of  religious 
distinction,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  view 
the  Church  with  feclincfs  of  gooJ-will;  but 
when  it  laid  down  the  character  of  a  persecu- 
tor, it  will  cease  to  be  an  object  of  jealouby. 
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The  question  as  to  Uie  gecurity  of  the  Charch 
had  been  practically  decided  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  If  the  security  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  founded  on  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acta,  where  is  the  security  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  where  no  such  acta  exitit?  The  Cor- 
poration Act  never  was  extended  to  Ireland, 
and  the  Test  Act  there  was  abolished  forty-eight 
years  ago,  and  yet  no  danger  has  accrued  to  Uie 
Church  of  England  from  its  want.  In  fine,  these 
statutes  are  a  relic  of  a  former  a^e,  introduced 
when  we  were  afraid  of  driving  the  Church  into 
the  arms  of  the  Jacobites,  wholly  unsuitable  to 
a  period  when  the  Church  will  look  for  promo- 
tion and  favor  through  no  other  channel  than 
the  legitimate  one  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  and 
Chancery.  The  obvious  enect  of  the  repeal  of 
these  laws  will  be,  to  render  the  Dissenters  bet- 
ter affected  to  the  Government,  to  dispose  them 
to  submit  to  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  them 
1  Pari  Deb.  ^^^^  cheerfulness^  and,  above  all,  it 
zviii  llb6,  will  be  more  consonant  to  the  spirit 
1198;  Ann.  of  the  Age  than  those  angry  yet  luef- 
g^^ea^^*  ficient  and  impracticable  laws  which 
'*  are  a  disgrace  to  the  statute-book."^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  Mr. 
107,  Peel  and  Mr.  Huskisson :  "  The  ques- 
Answerof  tion  is  certainly  attended  with  con- 
Ministers,  fiiderable  difficulty ;  and  it  can  not  be 
said  that  it  is  interwoven  with  the  interest  of 
the  Church  of  England,  so  that  that  establish- 
ment must  fall  if  these  acts  are  repealed.  We 
are  not,  however,  in  an  ancient  monarchy  like 
this,  to  alter  every  thing  merely  because  it  does 
not  suit  the  idea  of  a  subsequent  age.  If  we 
were  to  do  so,  how  much  of  our  time-honored 
institutions  would  survive  the  changes  of  time? 
Is  there  any  thing  so  absurd  in  these  acts  as  to 
render  their  repeal  necessary  ?  If  they  are  re- 
pealed, will  the  Dissenters  be  in  a  better  situa- 
tion! It  is  said,  on  the  other  side,  the  acts 
have  been  for  nearly  a  century  in  abe^^ance, 
from  the  tests  not  having  been  exacted — if  so, 
where  is  the  practical  grievance  calling  for  their 
repeal!  If,  indeed,  the  large  and  respectable 
body  of  Dissenters  really  labored  under  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complain,  a  very  strong 
argument  would  arise  from  that  circumstance 
for  their  removal ;  but  are  the  grievances  now 
brought  forward  in  Parliament  really  felt  as 
Buch  by  the  Dissenters  out  of  doors!  So  far 
from  it,  there  have  been  only  six  petitions  pre- 
aented  on  the  subject  from  1816  to  1827;  and 
as  to  the  petitions  got  up  last  year,  they  were 
obviously  done  so  for  a  political  purpose.  Dur- 
ing the  discussions  on  the  Catholic  question, 
these  acts  were  never  once  referred  to  as  a  prac- 
tical grievance.  So  far  from  it,  in  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  while  all  other  grievances  were  pro- 
posed to  be  removed,  those  arising  from  these 
acts  were  left  untouched.  Mr,  Canning,  the 
'  warm  supporter  of  the  Catholic  claims,  snid,  in 
the  debate  on  that  subject  in  1825,  '  This  bill 
does  not  tend  to  equalize  all  the  relii^ions  in  the 
State,  but  to  equalize  all  the  diMeuting  sects  of 
England  I  am,  and  this  bill  is,  for  a  predom- 
inant chtirch ;  and  I  would  not^  even  in  appear- 
ance, meddle  with  the  laws  which  secure  that 
predominancy  to  the  Church  of  England.  What 
IS  the  state  of  the  Protectant  Dissenters!  It  is 
that  tho}'  labor  under  no  practical  grievances 
on  account  of  thi^  difference  with  the  Estab- 
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lished  Church;  that  they  sit  with  ns  in  this 
House,  and  share  our  councils;  that  they  are 
admissible  into  the  highest  offices  of  State,  and 
often  hold  them — such  is  the  operation  of  tJie 
Test  ^nd  Corporation  Acta,  as  mitigated  by  the 
Annual  Indemnity  Act.  This  much,  and  no 
imyre^  I  contend  the  Catholics  should  enjoy/ 

"  We  are  told  that  in  Scotland  these  acts  op- 
erate as  a  proscription  of  a  whole 
nation!  Where,  then,  are  the  com-  conduisd 
plaints  from  that  country!  From  the 
whole  population  of  Scotland  there  is  not  one 
solitary  petition;  so  alight  and  impalpable  ia 
the  grievance  which  is  now  magnified  in  debate 
into  a  serious  ill  The  Scotch  have  shed,  it  is 
said,  their  blood  in  the  Peniusida  and  Waterloo. 
They  have  done  so ;  and  is  there  any  military 
or  naval  office  or  command  from  wnich  they 
have  been  shut  out!  But  your  test  acts  ex- 
clude them  from  the  higher  offices  of  Govern- 
ment. Why,  look  at  the  present  Cabinet;  out 
of  fourteen  members  who  compose  it,  three — 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Melville,  and  Mr.  Grant- 
are  Scotchmen,  and  good  Presbyterians  Even 
in  England  the  shutting  out  is  merely  nominaL 
Last  year  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lonaon  was  a 
Protestant  Dissenter,  and  so  in  other  corpora- 
tions. The  acts  have  practically  gone  into 
desuetude.  In  truth,  the  existing  ,p^^  |^ 
law  merely  gives  a  nominal  prepon-  xviil.  1189, 
derance  to  Uie  Established  Church,  1202;  Ana. 
which  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  it  R**'  **^» 
should  possess."*  , 

The  oill  was  carried  by  a  miyority  of  44  in 
the  Commons,  the  numbers  being  ^^^ 

237  to  193.     In  the  Peers  it  expe-  TbebiUiscar- 
rienced  a  more  decided  opposition,  ged  in  both 
Lord  Eldon,  in  particular,  was  ve-  "**"■**•  . 
hcment  in  resisting  it;  declaring  that^  if  these 
acts  were  repealed,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
corporations  being  entirely  filled  up  with  ad- 
herents of  the  Church  of  Kom&     The  bill  pass- 
ed, however,  with  some  trifling  amendments,  on 
28th  April,  by  a  majority  of  40,  and  soon  re- 
ceived the  ro^al  assent.    The  only  se-  , p^^^  p^ 
curity  taken  was,  that  a  solemn  dec-  xix.  43,49; 
laration,  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris-  Ann.  Reg. 
tian,"  was  substituted  for  the  sacra-  JS*^*  ^^» 
mental  test  of  the  former  act' 
r  It  was  evident  from  this  result,  as  well  as 
from  the  tone  adopted  by  Mr.  Peel        hq 
and  Mr.  Iluskisson  in  the  House  of  Reflections 
Commons,  that  Government  were  far  onthisaub- 
from  being  in  reality  hostile  to  the  ^^' 
change,  and  that  they  were  by  no  means  averse 
to  being  left  in  a  minority  on  this  occasion. 
The  High  Church  Party  were  in  despdr.    Lord 
Eldon  declared  "that,  if  he  stood  alone,  he 
would  go  below  the  bar,  and  vote  against  the 
bill;  and  were  he  called  that  night  to  render 
his  account  before  Heaven,  he  would  f^  with 
the  consoling  reflection  tjiat  he  had  never  advo- 
cated any  thing  mischievous  to  his  country.'* 
Iloaddeit,  "I  have  been  fatigued  and  distressed 
by  what  has  lately  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  have  fought  like  a  lion ;  but  my  talons  have 
been  cut  otlV   It  is  evident  now,  now-  a  i^\fy  of 
ever,  that  these  apprehensions  were  Eldon«iii. 
groundless ;   and  tnat  the  Church  of  *^'  *^- 
England  has  been  strengthened,  instead  of  be- 
ing weakened,  by  this  just  and  wise  removal  of 
di;»abilities  from  the  Dissenters.    Religious  dif- 
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ference  is  never,  taken  by  itself,  a  reason  for 
political  exclusion ;  it  is  when  it  is  mixed  up, 
as  it  unfortunately  is  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  with  political  divisions,  and  subjec- 
tion to  h  foreign  authority,  that  such  exclusion 
can  alone  be  founded  on  it  It  was  obviously 
unjust  to  impose  any  test  which  had  the  effect 
of  excluding  any  class  of  Protestant  Di8sentei*8 
along  with  the  Catholics,  because  they  acknowl- 
edged no  foreign  spiritual  head,  and  their  con- 
duct had  not  afforded  ^rounds  for  such  disabil- 
ities. If,  as  was  wisely  alleged  by  Mr.  Peel, 
the  exclusion  had  virtually  become  obsolete, 
from  the  test  never  being  called  for,  and  ihe 
penalties  removed  by  the  annual  bill  of  indem- 
nity, that  only  strengthened  the  argument  for 
a  repeal  of  the  statutes  imposing  them ;  for  why 
retjim  irritating  and  obnoxious  acts  on  the  stat- 
ute-book which  might  afford  a  plausible  ground 
of  complaint^  and  confessedly  were  of  no  real 
utility  I 

All  these  questions,  however,  were  subordin- 
Ij]  ate,  and,  in  fact,  but  introductoiy 

Rapid  incrcaae  to  the  great  one  of  Catuoug  Eman- 
oTclisturfoances  cipation,  which  in  the  course  of 
la  Ireland.  this  year  assumed  such  importance 

as  to  force  itself  upon  the  consideration  even  of 
the  most  reluctant  Government  The  Cath- 
olicsj  who  had,  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  been  moulded  by 
the  priests  into  a  state  of  entire  subjection  to 
their  spiritual  and  political  leaders,  had  been 
very  quiet  during  the  brief  period  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's administration,  became  more  noisy  and 
active  under  that  of  Lord  Goderich,  and,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  helm, 
suddenly  started  up  into  portentous  activity. 
Tlie  Association,  which  haa  been  struck  at  by 
act  of  Parliament,  had  never  been  in  reality  put 
down ;  its  activity  was  only  in  abeyance ;  and 
on  the  return  of  tne  Tories  to  power,  it  recom- 
menced its  operations  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
Ko  prosecutions  were  or  could  be  thought  of; 
for  such  was  the  division  of  opinion  in  Ireland, 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  twelve 
men  to  agree  on  any  political  question;  and  by 
the  strange  infatuation  of  the  English  lawyers 
for  their  own  institutions,  without  any  regard 
to  the  character  or  circumstances  of  the  pcojilc 
to  whom  they  were  applied,  unanimity  injuries 
was  required  where  unanimity  could  never  bo 
expected.  Thus  impunity  from  punishment  was 
certain,  and  tlie  Catnolic  Association  pursued  its 
course  with  unrelenting  vigor,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  skillful  leaders,  wno  caused  it  to  ab- 
,  Ann.  Re«  **^i^  carefully  from  any  overt  acts 
1828,  121  of  treason,  and  were  incnfferent  how 
Martineau,  i.  much  sedition  was  spoken  in  its  as- 
*^'  semblies,* 

But  the  Association  had  now  acquired  such 
112  power  that  its  operations  were  no 

Facilities  which  longer  confined  to  empty  decla- 
the  fbrtv-shilllng  mation,  but  directed  openly  and 
(S^SSrSSSS;!  "vowedly  to  obuining  a  mnjori- 
ty  in  Parliament  fur  its  partisans. 
A  peculiar  circumstance — ^tho  result  of  the  un- 
happy extension  of  English  institutions  to  a 
country  unfitted  for  their  reception — afforded 
ffreat  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  this  object 
The  forty -shilling  freeholder,  the  stout  yeo 
man  owning  a  heritage  worth  £40  a  year  of  our 
money,  when  he  was  enfranchised  m  England 


in  the  time  of  Henry  VL,  had  sunk  by  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money  sufficiently  low 
even  in  that  country ;  bat  in  Ireland  he  bad 
come  to  represent  a  class  as  different  fi'om  the 
yeomen  of^  England  as  darkness  is  from  light 
As  every  estate  enjoyed  for  life  constituted  a 
freehold,  the  expedient  was  fallen  upon  of  mul- 
tiplying farms,  or  rather  crofts,  worth  forty 
shillings  each,  and  giving  the  tenants  a  rig^ht  in 
them  Sir  life,  in  order  to  increase  the  political 
influence  of  the  owner  of  the  estates.  The  sit- 
uation of  Ireland — without  commerce  or  manu- 
factures over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  and 
consequently  without  outlets  for  the  younger 
sons  of  the  land-holders — ^rendered  this  multipli- 
cation of  voters  a  great  object  to  the  proprie- 
tors, because  it  prombed  to  increase  tneir  in- 
fluence at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  from  whence 
commissions  in  the  army  or  political  appoint- 
ments might  flow.  The  priests  cordially  sup- 
ported the  same  system,  because,  by  multiply- 
ing the  holders  of  land  who  had  a  bare  subsist- 
ence and  no  more,  it  both  increased  their  in- 
fluence and  enlarged  the  circle  fi*om  which  the 
heavy  fees  on  marriages  and  births,  the  chief 
source  of  their  income,  were  derived.  Finally, 
the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  Cath- 
olics by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1798,  l^t  in  the  whole  cul- 
tivators of  that  persuasion  to  the  suffrage — a 
portentous  state  of  things  in  a  country  possess- 
ing at  that  period  above  a  million  of  cultiva- 
tors. It  is  a  curious  but  instructive  circum- 
stance, that  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  Ireland 
in  recent  times  have  arisen  from  the  extension 
to  its  inhabitants  of  the  most  highly-priced 
privileges  of  English  subjects,  and  i  ^„q,  j^cg. 
for  which  her  own  patriots  had  1838, 132, 123; 
most  warmly  and  resolutely  con-  J*"''"*""*  '• 
tended.^  *'^ 

Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  other  able  leaders 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  saw  ]|3, 
the  advantage  which  this  state  of  The  Catholle 
things  would  afford  them,  and  pre-  Asaociaiion 
pared  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advent-  Kfg  fom^ 
age.  He  did  not  destroy  tlie  but-  mand  or  the 
tery,  but  seized  it,  and  turned  its  J*"?^'*,5?**"' 
guns  against  the  enemy.  Hitherto  "*«**^*«'»' 
the  land-owners  had  entirely  directed  the  votes 
of  their  tenantry,  nnd  both  would  not  have 
been  more  surprised  if  the  mountains  hod  fallen, 
or  the  earth  opened  beneath  their  feet,  than  if 
any  separation  had  taken  place  between  them. 
But  now  the  fatal  effects  of  the  domination  of 
a  foreign  power  over  the  priesthood  at  once 
appeared.  In  obedience  to  orders  received 
from  Rome,  and  communicated  through  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  the  clergy  of  that  persua- 
sion every  wh«re  set  themsefvcs  with  the  ut- 
most vigor  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  Association. 
In  Mr.  Siicil's  wordis,  one  of  their  ablest  sup- 
porters, "  every  altar  became  a  tribune"  Those 
who  were  slow  in  the  work,  or  leagued  with 
the  enemy,  were  denounced  in  all  the  churches 
as  enemies  to  God  and  His  Anointed.  Immense 
was  the  effect  of  this  new  engine  applied  to  the 
human  mind.  The  inflammatory  harangues  of 
the  itinerant  orators,  who  were  sent  down  into 
every  part  of  the  country  by  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, were  aided  by  the  still  more  power- 
ful voice  which  issued  n*om  the  altar,  and  pro- 
claimed the  rewards  of  heaven  to  those  who 
engaged  in  tlie  good  fight,  the  pains  of  hell  to 
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such  as  were  backward  in  the  cause  of  the  true 
faith.  The  effect  of  this,  and  of  the  admirable 
organization  which,  by  means  of  the  hierarchy 
and  local  clergy,  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
established  over  the  whole  country,  and  their 
unbounded  influence  over  their  flocks,  was,  that 
the  entire  peasantry  of  Ireland  were  prepared, 
at  the  next  election,  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
>Martineau,i.  ^^  ^^^  A«sociation  in  opposition  to 
47-2,An.  Hcg.  their  landlords;  and  all  other  in- 
182rt,  122. 123.  fiuences  were  utterly  swept  awa^'.  ^ 
The  first  trial  of  the  new  system  was  made 
J  j4  in  the  county  of  Clare,  on  occasion 

Mr.O'Connell  of  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
elected  fjr  the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzger- 

fnJ?c^  °^  al<i  of  ^*»«  office  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington's  administration.  It  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  There  was  no  impediment 
by  the  existing  law  to  a  Roman  Catholic  sitting 
in  cither  House  of  Parliament,  excepting  the 
oaths  til  be  taken  by  persons  elected  before  they 
took  their  seat^  which  were  purposely  intended 
to  exclude  persons  of  that  persuasion,  and  had 
hitherto  effectually  done  so.  Mr.  0*Connell, 
however,  whose  reputation  as  a  lawyer  deserv- 
edly stood  very  high  in  Ireland,  pledged  him- 
self and  his  legal  character  that  ne  would  sit 
and  vote  in  the  English  House  without  taking 
the  oaths ;  and  in  tliis  he  was  supported  by  the 
elaborate  written  opinion  of  Mr.  Butler,  an 
eminent  English  Catholic  conveyancer.  Forti- 
fied by  this  authority,  Mr.  O'Connell  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  the  whole  Catholic  influence  of  Ireland  was 
immediately  brought  to  bear  on  itA  electors. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  the  sitting  membei^ — a  Whig, 
an  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation,  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  supported  warmly  by  the  whole 
body  of  proprietors,  by  whom  he  was  much  be- 
loved. All  these  influences,  however,  which  in 
fonner  times  would  have  been  all-powerful, 
were  blown  to  the  winds  by  the  first  blast  of 
the  Catholic  Association.  Its  emissaries  and 
the  priests  traversed  the  county  in  every  direc- 
tion, ^ight  and  day  the  work  of  agitation  went 
on— crowds  assembled  in  every  church,  around 
every  chapel :  if  an  orator  arrived  at  dead  of 
night,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  in  five 
minutes.  Nothing  was  thought  of,  nothing  done, 
but  the  work  of  agitation.  When  the  election 
began,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  proposed  by  O'Gor- 
man  Mahon,  the  secretary  of  the  Association. 
Bands  of  electors,  escorted  by  excited  crowds 
headed  by  their  priests,  came  pouring  in  from 
all  quarters — all  old  influences  and  connections 
were  snapped  asunder,  all  former  obligations 
forgotten.  The  result  was,  that,  after  a  few 
days'  jjolling.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  retired  from  the 
contest,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  was  declared  duly 
elected.  An  objection  to  his  return,  upon  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
rightly  overruled  by  the  assessor,  upon  the 
ground  that  there  was  nothing  to 
lK8"l23,^i1i9-  ^*"^®r  ^  Roman  Catholic  sitting  in 
Mart'ineau,  i.'  Parliament  except  the  taking  of 
472,473;  the  test,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
Jl"*'}tJ'  *^^-     anticipated  ab  ante  that  he  would 

J/4,  175.  r  i      J  9 

refuse  to  do  so.' 
Vast  was  the  sensation  produced  by  this  vic- 
tory, not  in  Ireland  merely,  but  over  the  whole 
empire.    The  Catholics  were  every  where  in 


raptures.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  a  saviour,  a  deliverer;  and  jj^ 
in  the  first  moments  of  his  triumph  immense  re- 
he  boasted,  apparently  with  reason,  »u*t«  of  this 
that  at  the  next  election  he  would  '""">?»• 
displace  eight-and-twenty  county  and  borough 
members,  and  return  sucli  a  majority  of  Catho- 
lics as  would  "make  the  Great  Captain  start,** 
and  compel  a  recognition  of  tlieir  rights  even 
from  a  reluctant  House  of  Peers.  The  Catholic 
Association  had  never  been  proceeded  against 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  intended  to  put 
it  down,  from  the  certainty  that  the  unhappy 
requisite  of  unanimity  in  the  jury  would  cause 
any  prosecution,  how  well  founded  soever,  to 
fail;  and  now,  after  having  gained  such  a  vio- 
tory,  it  became  more  audacious  than  ever,  and 
was,  in  truth,  the  governing  power  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Catholics  became  so  threatening,  they 
met  so  often,  and  in  such  enormous  masses,  that 
the  Orangemen  in  the  north,  justly  alarmed, 
organized  themselves  in  a  counter-defensive 
league,  which  was  immediately  denounced  in 
the  most  violent  terms  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. •  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  none 
are  so  alive  to  the  dangers  of  any  i  *  .  « 
proceedings,  or  declaim  against  them  ]g«£'  i*^' 
so  violently,  as  those  'wlio  are  en-  130;' Mar- 
gaged  in,  or  prepared  to  set  about,  Jjj*"'  *• 
similar  acts  themselves.^ 

So  bold  did  tlie  Catholic  leaders  become,  and 
so  fully  did  they  rely  on  the  num-  jj^ 
ber  and  organization  of.  their  fol-  Mr.  iMwles^a 
lowers,  that  one  of  the  most  un-  progress  to 
scrupulous  of  their  number,  Mr.  '**  °°"^- 
LamcsSj  openly  boasted  that  he  would  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den,  and  enter  tlie  strong-holds 
of  the  Orange  party  in  the  north  at  the  head 
of  fifty  thousand  Catholics.  In  effect,  he  did 
enter  several  Protestant  towns,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand,  banded,  and  marching  in  mil- 
itary array.  This  so  roused  the  Orangemen 
that  they  mustered  in  similar  numbers,  and  on 
the  day  on  which  he  hod  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  entering  Armagh,  they  were  assembled 
in  its  vicinity  in  such  numbers  that  he  was 
obliged  to  turn  aside  and  desist  from  his  pur- 
pose. He  proceeded  to  Ballybay,  in  Monag- 
han,  which  he  entered,  according  to  his  own 
account,  at  the  head  of  250,000  ^llowcrs,  and 
who  perhaps  might  amount  to  a  fifth  of  the 
number.  So  sturdy,  however,  was  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Protestants,  that  it  led  to  bloodshed 
in  some  quarters;  and  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, not  deeming  things  sufficiently  advanced, 
issued  orders  to  stop  these  tumultuous  assem- 
blages, which  order  was  immediately  and  uni- 
versally obeyed :  so  complete  was  the  discipline 
and  organization  of  the  country  under  their 
orders.  Meanwhile  crime  every  where  dimin- 
ished and  agrarian  outrages  disappeared,  inso- 
much that  the  judses  every  where  congratu- 
lated the  grand  juries  upon  the  unprecedented 
lightness  of  the  calendar!  A  perilous  and  por- 
tentous state  of  things,  when  faction  and  party 
spirit  have  gained  such  a  command  of  a  coun- 
try that  it  has  fettered  even  the  tend-  ,  .  j, 
ency  to  crime  itself,  and  turned  out-  jgas,  135/* 
ra^e,  from  separate  acts,  into  one  140;  Mar- 
united  volume  to  overwhelm  the  J»»«u»47fl» 
State."  *'**• 

The  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  period  was 
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described  with  nofc  less  truth  than  eloquence, 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Shell, 
Mr.  Sheira  ^  leading  orator  of  the  Catholics  in 
description  the  Association  in  Dublin,  in  the  end 
of  Ireland  of  September.  "The  Catholics,"  he 
w«ite  pe-    g^^^  ,i  Y^^y^  attained  the  perfection 

of  national  organization ;  they  have 
almost  reached  the  excellence  of  military  ar- 
ray. But  an  immense  population,  thua  united, 
thus  affiliated,  thus  controlled,  in  such  a  state 
of  complete  subordination,  affords  matter  of  the 
most  solemn  meditation.  A  feeline  of  expecta- 
tion has  begun  to  manifest  itself  amon^  the 
people;  they  put  painful  questions*  But  if  the 
state  of  the  Catholics  be  deserving  of  attention, 
that  of  the  Protestants  calls  also^  for  remark. 
It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  hide  it  from  ourselves. 
Tlie  Protestants  are  becoming  every  day  more 
alienated  by  our  display  of  power.  The  great 
proprietors,  and  all  who  have  an  influence  in 
the  State,  are  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  the 
question ;  but  still  their  pride  is  wounded,  and 
tuey  see  with  some  disrelish  the  attitude  of  just 
equality  which  we  have  assumed.  Our  Protest- 
ant advocates^  with  some  exceptions,  declined 
to  attend  our  late  meetings^  As  individuals^  I 
hold  them  in  no  sort  of  account ;  but  their  ab- 
sence is  a  feature  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  country.  It  is  clear  that  the  division 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  is  widening. 
They  were  before  parted,  but  they  are  now 
rent  asunder;  and  while  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion rises  up  from  the  indignant  passions  of  one 
great  section  of  the  community,  the  'Bruns- 
wick Club'  is  springing  out  of  the  irritated 
pride  and  sectarian  rancor  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  The  Catholic  Association  owes  its 
parentage  to  heavy  wrong  operating  on  deeply 
sensitive  and  strongly  susceptible  feelings.  The 
Protestant  Association  has  its  birth  in  the  he- 
reditary love  of  power  and  inveterate  habits 
of  domination.  These  two  great  rivals  are 
brought  into  political  existence,  and  enter  the 
lists  against  each  other.  As  yet  they  have  not 
engaged  in  the  great  struggle — they  have  not 
closea  in  the  combat;  but  as  they  advance 
upon  each  other,  and  collect  their  might,  it  is 
easy  to  discern  the  terrible  passions  by  which 
they  are  influenced,  and  the  full  determination 
with  which  they  rush  to  the  encounter.  Mean- 
while the  Government  stand  by,  and  the  Min- 
ister folds  his  arms,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  indif- 
ferent observer,  and  the  terrific  contest  only 
afforded  him  a  spectacle  for  the  amusement  of 
his  official  leisure.  lie  sits  as  if  two  gladiators 
were  ci-ossing  their  swords  for  his  recreatioiL 
The  Cabinet  seetns  to  be  little  better  </ta»  a  box 
in  an  amphitheatre,  from  wJience 
lJ^"i40*141.  '***  Majesty  »  Ministers  may  survey 
^  ^  '  the  business  of  blood." *^ 
At  length  appearances  became  so  threaten- 
ing, especially  in  Tipperary,  where 
The  CatlMdic  ^*®  people  were  on  the  verge  of  in- 
Associaiion  surrection,  that  the  able  leadera  of 
interferes  to  the  Association,  who  were  aware 
SaDspSrta!^  how  soon  they  would  be  crushed  in 
the  field  by  the  military  strength 
of  England,  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere  to 
moderate  the  movement  Notwithstanding  all 
tlieir  boasts,  they  were  well  aware  that  their 
millions  would  only  be  an  incumbrance  in  the 
fit'ul,  fiom  the  unpossibility  of  arming  or  feed- 


ing such  multitudes.  ''In  a  week,"  said  Mr. 
Shell,  **  they  would  cut  us  down.'*  It  was  wise- 
ly resolved,  therefore,  to  postpone  the  insurreo^ 
tion  which  had  been  so  often  threatened,  and 
trust  only  to  agitation,  and  the  display  of  ve- 
hement popular  excitement.  The  Association 
accordingly  passed  resolutions  condemning  the 
meetings  lately  held  in  Tipperary,  *' humbly  im- 
ploring the  Catholic  clergy  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  carrying  this  resolution  into  effect; 
calling  on  Mr.  O'Connell  to  exert  his  deserved 
influence  over  the  people  of  Tipperary  in  de- 
terring them  from  holdins  such  meetings^  He 
immediately  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  or  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary^, conjuring  them  to  discontinue  these 
alarming  assemblages.*  Such  was  tlie  influ- 
ence which  he  possessed  with  the  peasantry, 
and  60  perfect  the  system  of  organization  and 
discipline  to  which,  under  the  direction  of  their 
priests,  they  had  been  brought,  that  a  vast  as- 
semblage of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons in  Tipperary,  arr^-ed  in  uniform  eauip- 
ments,  witn  flags  and  drums,  was  arrestea  by 
single  messengers  of  the  Association,  bearing 
copies  of  his  address,  who  met  the  bodies  which 
were  pouring  into  the  town.  In  one  place  only, 
at  Castletown,  where  they  were  not  ^ .  „ 
so  met,  a  collision  took  place  with  ibss,  I4i7 
the  police,  the  barracks  were  at-  143;  Har- 
tacked,  and  the  police  obliged  to  i«f*?*'J' 
seek  safety  in  flight^  '  >   '  ■ 

Encouraged  by  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  their  opponents,  the  Cabinet  at  ^ 

length  gave  symptoms  of  life.  On  ProclamaUon 
1st  October  a  proclamation  came  of  Govern- 
forth  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  en-  "?«"*  aRainat 
joining  that  to  be  done  which  the  Ort"i7l«g* 
Association  had  already  enjoined  to 
be  done  for  them.  Meetings  such  as  those  which 
had  taken  place  in  Tipperaiy  were  denounced 
as  illegal,  and  the  magistrates  were  called  on  to 
suppress  them.  It  was  unnecessary.  The  meet- 
ings had  already  disappeared  at  a  more  power- 
ful voice — that  of  Mr.  O'ConnelL  Mr.  Lawless 
was  held  to  bail  for  his  heading  of  the  Mona- 
ghan  meeting,  but  no  ulterior  proceedings  were 
adopted.  With  such  success  were  the  eflbrts  of 
the  Association  and  Mr.  O'Connell  to  regulate 
the  movement  attended,  that  early  in  October 
he  said,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association :  '*  We 
had  taken  care  to  render  Tipperary  so  tranquil 
tiiat  a  single  policeman  was  scarcely  required 
to  preserve  the  peace.  There  the  proclamation 
of  Government  was  issued,  but  we  had  quieted 
the  country  before  it  came  forth,  and  3  ^„„.  i^^g. 
the  Government  but  heel-tapped  the  1828,  i4l ; 
work  which  had  already  been  done  Martineau, 
by  the  Catholic  Association.""  **  *'*'• 

*  "Obey  the  laws;  ftnorv  the  advice  of  the  Catholic 
Anaociation  ;  listen  to  the  counsels  I  will  give  you ;  dis- 
coiuinue  those  large  meetings ;  avoid  secret  societies  and 
illegal  oaths  i  coutnbute  according  to  your  means  to  that 
sacred  and  national  fund  the  Cath<^ic  Rent;  cultivate 
your  moral  duties ;  attend  seriously  and  solenmly  to  your 
holy  and  divine  religion.  You  will  then  exalt  yourselves 
as  men  and  Christians.  Bigotry  and  oppression  will 
wither  from  among  us.  A  parental  GovemmaUj  now 
held  out  to  U8y  will  compensate  for  cer^wiee  qf  Tnisnde. 
I  adjure  you,  however  great  may  be  your  irritation,  not 
to  commit  any  breach  or  the  peace,  which  is  just  the  very 
thing  by  which  your  enemies  would  be  delighted,  an<l 
which  would  rive  the  hearts  of  your  (Mentis  with  unut- 
terable agony.*'— .1/r.  (ycwmtWs  Address,  Sept.  26,,  lb28 ; 
Ann.  Reg.,  182-8,  142. 
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These  proceeding  in  Ireland,  aod,  above  all, 


120. 


the  decisive  evideoce  which  had  been 


MeeTins  on  afforded  of  the  entire  and  thorough 
Penen&n  control  which  the  leaders  of  the  Cath- 
2^^  olics  had  obtained  over  the  whole 
body,  excited  the  greatest  alarm  in 
England;  and  the  friends  of  the  Protestants 
condemned  Government  in  no  measured  terms 
for  |)ermitting  the  agitation  to  go  on,  and  not 
at  once  putting  it  down  by  the  arrest  and  trial 
of  its  leaders.  Meetings  were  held  in  various 
places  to  give  expression  to  this  feeling;  and 
one  on  Penenden  Heath,  in  Kent,  on  October  1, 
was  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  especial  notice. 
It  was  attended  by  twenty  thousand  persons, 
for  the  most  part  of  a  very  superior  class;  and 
a  motion  condemnatory  of  the  proceedings  in 
Ireland,  and  expressing  their  "inviolable  at- 
tachment to  those  Protestant  principles  which 
have  proved  to  be  the  best  security  for  the  civil 
and  religious  liberty  of  the  kingdom,**  was  car- 
ried on  the  motion  of  the  Earf  of  Winchelsea, 
seconded  by  Sir  R  Knatchbull,  the  county  mem- 
ber, by  a  large  majority.  Similar  meetings 
were  held  in  Leeds,  Leicester,  and  other  places. 
These  meetings  immediately  became  the  object 
of  the  most  violent  abuse  by  the  whole  Catho- 
lic party  in  England  and  Ireland,  who  unhesita- 
tingly condemned  that  as  treason  and 
1828  14?  revolution  which  was  only  a  slight 
imitation  of  their  own  exam pla^ 
If  Ii*eland,  however,  was  tnus  foiling  into  a 
]2i.  state  of  pacific  anarchy  and  smoth- 
The  King  in  ered  insuiTection,  to  wliich  there  is 

vain  urges     perhaps  no  parallel  to  be  found  in 
more  vi»or-  S  *       'j.  i. 

oua  meaa-      *"y  other  age  or  country,  it  was  not 

ares  against  without  the  most  vigorous  opposi- 
thq  Uailio-  tion  on  the  i>ai*t  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate  of  the  State  that  the  change 
was  going  forward.  The  King  strongly  urged 
the  adoption  of  decisive  measures  against  the 
Roman  Catholics.  He  disapproved  of  the  As- 
sociation Bill  as  too  inefficient,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, impressed  upon  his  Ministers  his  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  acting  decidedly  on  occasion 
of  Mr.  Lawless*s  crusade  into  the  north  of  Ire- 
land in  the  autumn  of  1848.  So  strongly  was 
his  Majesty's  opinion  expressed  on  this  point, 
that  he  afterward  said  to  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  con- 
fidential interview,  'Hhat  every  thing  was  rev- 
olutionary; that  the  condition  of  Ireland  had 
not  been  taken  into  consideration ;  that  the  As- 
sociation Bill  had  passed  both  Houses  before  ho 
had  seen  it ;  that  it  was  a  very  inefficient  meas- 
ure, compared  to  those  which  he  had  himself 
in  vain  recommended ;  that  he  had  frequently 
suggested  the  necessity  of  putting  down  the 
Roman  Catholio  Association,  and  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  especially  at  the  time 
that  Lawless  made  his  march ;  that  he  was  in 
the  condition  of  a  person  with  a  pist-ol  present- 
ed to  his  breast;  that  he  had  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon ;  that  he  had  been  dcseKcd  by  the 
•  T?ij  .  T  A.  aristocracy  who  had  supported  his 
iii  b3?84  father;  and  that  every  thing  was 
tending  to  revolution.'  * 
But  although  the  King  thus  felt  and  spoke 
122  as  became  a  king  of  England,  and 
Difflcuitiefl  "with  the  heredituiy  courage  of  his 
•wiih  which  nice,  when  he  urged  a  more  vigor- 
waa^Sesct^"  ous  course  upon  his  Ministers,  yet 
they,  being  charged  with  the  execu- 


tion of  the  laws,  had  a  very  different  task  to 
perfoim,  and  were  beset  with  difficulties  which 
were  not  so  obvious  to  one  in  his  exalted  sta- 
tion. They  had  to  consider,  not  merely  what 
was  in  itself  wise,  and,  if  practicable,  would  at 
once  have  remedied  the  existing  disorders,  but 
what  was  really  practicable  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. They  experienced  now  the  force 
of  the  eternal  truth,  that  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, when  united  the  strongest,  is,  when  dis- 
united, the  weakest  of  all  governments.  So 
divided  was  not  only  Ireland,  but  Great  Brit- 
ain, upon  this  question,  that  it  had  become 
more  than  doubtful  whether  any  means  of  co- 
ercion really  remained  to  the  executive.  Tlie 
unhappy  extension  of  English  institutions  to  a 
people  wholly  unsuited  for  their  reception,  had 
renaered  Government  in  Ireland  almost  power- 
less. If  prosecutions  were  tried,  the  necessity 
of  unanimity  in  juries,  in  a  country  where  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  it,  rendered  it  almost 
certain  they  would  fail.  If  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  attempted,  it  was  more 
than  doubtful  whether,  in  a  House  of  Commons 
now  equally  divided  on  the  Catholio  question, 
it  would  be  carried ;  and  if  carried,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  its  execution  would  give  rise  to 
endless  heats  and  animosities.  O'Connell  was 
already  powerful  enough;  there  was  no  need 
of  augmenting  his  sway  by  stretching  out  to 
him  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  If  a  dissolution 
was  resorted  to,  an  increase  of  anti-Catholio 
members  might  be  expected  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  would  they  not  be  more  than  neutralized 
by  thirty  or  forty  seats  which  would  certainly 
be  changed  in  Ireland,  and,  under  the  new-bom 
influence  of  the  priesthood,  filled  with  the  most 
violent  Romish  revolutionists?  It  was  quite 
certain  that  the  Liberals  of  every  shade  wouki 
unite  together,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
to  keep  alive  Uie  ogitation  in  both  islands,  and 
drive  Lome  a  wedge  in  the  Cabinet  by  which 
they  hoped  to  split  asunder  the  Administration, 
and  terminate  tne  ascendency  of  Tory  counsels 
in  the  Government  Even  the  army,  if  matters 
came  to  extremities,  was  not  to  be  entirely  re- 
lied on;  for  altliough  the  fidelity  of  the  officers 
in  every  arm  might  confidently  be  trusted,  and 
the  cavalry,  almost  entirely  composed  of  En- 
glishmen, and  the  artillery,  of  Scotchmen,  would 
certainly  adhere  to  their  duty,  yet  defections 
might  take  place  in  the  infantry,  two-thirds  of 
which  was  composed  of  Irishmen ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  th^  Continental  states  during  the  lost 
half  century  contained  too  many  proofs  of  the 
fatal  results  to  which  the  treachery  of  a  single 
regiment  mitrht  lead. 

These  difficulties  strongly  presented   them- 
selves to  the  Cabinet  ministers,  and        123. 
especially  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  Commencc- 
whose  mind,  eminently  practical  and  '"*^[JJ.  ^ 
sagacious,  had  been  trained,  amidst  \^  Cabinet, 
the  ever-changing  vicissitudes  of  mil-  July  and  Au- 
itary  warfare,  to  abandon  old  posi-  in^*- 
tions,  and  take  up  new  ones  when  the  former 
had  become  untenable,  and  who  looked  rather 
to  the  real  nnd  lasting  interests  of  the  State 
than  to  the  individual  consistency  or  reputation 
of  the  public  men  intrusted  with  its  defense. 
From  the  time,  accordingly,  that  the  Catholio 
Association  had  become  so  formidable,  and  the 
Clare  election  had  proved  how  powerfully  it 
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might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  majority  in 
Parliament,  the  necessity  of  **  settling  the  ques- 
tion," as  it  was  called — that  is,  conceding  all 
the  demands  of  the  Catbolica — had  been  secret- 
ly discussed  in  the  Cabinet,  and  plans  regard- 
ing it  submitted  to  the  King.  His  Majesty,  how- 
ever, was  immovable,  and  not  only  manifested 
the  utmost  repueuance  to  any  concession,  but 
again  and  strongly  ui^red  the  adoption  of  vig- 
orous coercive  measures  against  the  Romish 
agitators.  Beset  thus  with  difficulties  on  all 
sides,  the  Ministers  determined  on  feeling  their 
way  with  the  country,  and  for  this  purpose  put- 
ting forward  a  confidential  agent,  whose  words, 
if  imprudent  or  unsuccessful,  might  be  disavow- 
ed by  the  Government  This  expedient,  so  well 
known  in  the  diplomacy  of  despotic  statesi,  and 
more  easily  vindicated  on  grounds  of  expedi- 
ence or  necessity  than  either  integrity  or  honor, 
was  early  resorted  to ;  and  the  pereon  selected 
was  Mr.  Dawson,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  brother-in-law  to  Sir 
R.  Peel,  and  holding  office  under  Government 
The  time  and  place  chosen  was  a  public  dinner 
given  at  Londonderry,  on  the  12ui  August,  to 
celebrate  the  defense  of  that  city  against  the 
Catholic  arms  of  .lames  H. 
Mr.  Dawson  said  on  this  occasion :  "The  state 
J24  of  Ireland  is  an  anomaly  in  the  his- 

Mr.  Dawson's  tory  of  civilized  nations.  It  is  true 
speech BiLon-  we  have  a  government  to  which  an 
Aulf^T  outward  show  of  obedience  is  giv- 

en, which  is  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  answerable  to  God  for  the  manner  of 
administering  its  functions;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  fin  immense  majority  of  the  people 
look  up.  i«ot  to  the  legitimate  Government,  but 
to  an  irresponsible  and  self-constituted  Associ- 
ation, for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  The  peace  of  Ireland  depends,  not 
upon  tnc  government  of  the  King,  but  upon  the 
dictation  of  the  Catholic  Association.  It  has 
defied  the  Government,  ond  trampled  upon  the 
law  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  beyond  contradiction, 
that  the  same  power  which  \>ani8hed  fi  Cabinet 
minister  from  the  representation  of  his  coun- 
ty, because  he  was  a  minister  of  the  King,  can 
maintain  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country, 
just  as  it  suits  the  caprice  or  ambition  of  those 
who  exert  it.  The  same  danger  impends  over 
every  institntion  established  by  law.  The 
Church  enjo^-s  its  dignity,  and  the  clergy  their 
revenues,  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  ond  we  know 
not  how  soon  the  Catholiu  Association  ma}*  i^sue 
its  anathemas  against  the  payment  of  tithes; 
nnd  what  man  is  hardy  enougfi  to  say  the  C'uth- 
olic  people  will  disobey  its  mandates?  It  de- 
pends on  the  Catholic  Association  whetlior  the 
clergy  receive  their  incomes  or  not  The  con- 
dition of  the  landlords  is  not  more  consoling. 
Already  they  have  become  ciphers  on  their  es- 
Intcs;  in  many  places  they  have  become,  worse 
Btill,  the  tools  or  their  domineering  masters,  the 
Catholic  priesthood ;  nnd  it  depends  upon  a  sin- 
gle breatn,  a  sincrlo  res^olution,  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  whether  they  are  robbed  of  tlieir 
rents  or  not  So  pei-fect  an  organization  was 
never  yet  achieved  by  any  body  not  possessing 
the  legitimate  ]>ower  of  government  It  is  pow- 
erful, it  is  arrogant  it  derides,  it  has  triumplied 
over  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature,  and  it 
gaei  0:1  filling  its  coffers  from  the  voluntary 


contributions  of  the  people.  There  is  but  one 
alternAtive— either  to  crush  the  Association,  or 
to  look  at  the  question  with  an  intention  to  set- 
tle it  Tti£  latter  is  the  emtrse  I  pre-  1  Ann.  Re«. 
fer;  the  former  is  neither  practica-  18*26, 130, 
ble  nor  desirable."  *  ^^• 

This  speech,  coming  from  the  quarter  it  did, 
made  an  immense  sensation.  The  j^ 
Catholics  shouted  victory ;  the  Prot-  Ambiguous 
cstants,  amazed  and  dejected,  could  le^cr  or  U10 
only  express  their  indignation  in  ^"!j5^ji,« 
impotent  declamation.  Such  was  uki  explicit 
the  consternation  produced,  that  Mr.  one  of  the 
Dawson  was  disavowed,  and  de-  Lo"l-L»«a- 
prived  of  his  situation.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, however,  from  still  higher  authority, 
that  some  settlement  of  the  question  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Cabinet  Dr.  Curtis,  tit- 
ular Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland,  who,  when 
in  a  situation  at  Salamanca,  had  been  intimate 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  during  his  Penin- 
sular campaigns,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  Grace 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  returned  an 
answer,  in  terms  cautious  indeed,  but  indicating 
not  obscurely,  an  intention  to  concede  emanci- 
pation.* This  letter  was  carried  by  Dr.  Curtis 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Association,  where 
it  was  received  with  tumultuous  applause,  and 
universally  considered  as  an  indication  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  yield.  A  still  more 
unequivocal  symptom  of  the  same  disposition 
appeared,  a  few  aays  afterward,  in  a  letter  of 
the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  to  Dr.  Curtis,  on  receiving  a  copy  of 
the  Duke's  letter,  in  which  emancipation  *was 
openly  spoken  of  as  the  only  means  of  pacifying 
Ireland.!     Whatever  the  views  of  the  Calunet 

*  "  I  have  received  your  letter  of  4ih  December ;  and  1 
assure  you  that  you  do  mc  justice  in  believing  that  I  am 
sincerely  anxious  to  witness  the  settlement  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  which,  bv  benefiting  the  State,  would 
confer  a  benefit  on  every  Individual  belonging  to  it.  But 
I  confess  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  such  a  settlement. 
Party  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  consideration  of  ttM 
question  to  such  a  degree,  and  such  violence  pervades  ev* 
ery  discussicn  of  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  to  pre- 
vail upon  mc>u  to  consider  it  dispassionately.  If  we  could 
bury  it  in  oblivion  for  a  short  time,  and  employ  that  time 
diligently  in  the  consideration  of  its  difllculties  on  ail  sides 
(for  ttiey  are  very  great),  /  should  not  despair  of  seeing  a 
satisfactory  r**u//.'*— Wellikoton  to  Dr.  CuaTi.s,  Dec 
II,  ibZS ;  Ann.  Reg.,  18'i8,  p.  149. 

t  "  1  venture  to  ofler  my  opinion  upon  the  course  which 
it  behooves  the  Catholics-  to  pursue.  Perfectly  conyincfd 
thai  the  final  and  cordial  settlement  of  this  great  quesUon 
can  alone  give  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  to  all  class- 
CM  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  kingdom.  I  must  ae- 
knowledge  my  disappointment  on  leammg  that  there  im 
no  pronpeot  of  its  being  eflbctcd  during  the  present  session 
of  Parliament.  I,  however,  derive  great  satisfaction  flroin 
observing  that  his  Grarc  is  not  wholly  averse  to  the  meas- 
ure ;  A)r,  if  he  cnn  he  induced  to  promote  it,  he  of  all  men 

will  have  the  greatest  fhrility  in  carrying  it  into  effect . 

I  diff.'r  fyom  the  opinion  of  the  Duke,  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  *bur\'  in  oblivion'  the  question  for  a 
short  time.  First,  because  the  thing  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble ;  and,  next,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  I  fear  that  ad- 
vantage might  be  taken  of  the  pause,  by  representing  it 
as  a  panic  achieved  by  the  late  violent  reaction,  and  by 
proclaiming  that,  if  the  Government  at  once  and  peremp- 
torily decided  against  concession,  the  Catholics  would 
cease  to  agitate,  and  then  all  the  miseries  of  the  last  years 
in  Ireland  will  be  to  be  reacted.  What  I  do  recommend 
IS,  that  the  measure  should  not  Iw  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of;  that  anxiety  should  continue  to  be  manifested ;  that 
all  constitutional  (in  contradiction  to  merely  legal)  means 
should  be  resorted  to,  to  fbrward  the  cause :  but  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  patient  fbrbearance,  the  most  sub- 
missive oliedience  to  the  laws,  should  be  inculcated  ;  that 
no  personal  and  offensive  language  should  be  held  toward 
those  who  oppose  the  claims  Let  the  Catholic  trust  to 
the  justice  of  his  cau^jc,  and  the  growing  lilnTality  uf  man- 
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were  at  this  period,  this  letter  went  beyond 
them ;  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  mark 
the  disapproval  of  it  by  a  very  decided  meas- 
:  Ann.  Reg.  "7;  Jhe  next  post  brought  the  re- 
1828, 149,  call  of  Lord  Anglesea  from  the  gov- 
151 ;  Mar-    ernment  of  Ireland,  and  the  appoint- 

SST^iao       'n^" t  o^  t*i«  Duke  of  Northumberland 
*      '      in  his  stead.  ^ 

But  whatever  vacillation  the  Cabinet  may 

.^        have  experienced  at   this  juncture, 

Increased    there  was  none  evinced  by  the  lead- 

vioicnce  of  era  of  ^he  Catholics.     On  the  contra- 

1?^^^^^  ^y*  ^^^®  more  that  disunion  appeared 
era.  .^  ^j^^  ranks  of  their  adversaries,  the 

more  united  did  they  become,  and  the  more 
loudly  did  thev  proclaim  their  determination 
to  abate  in  nothing  fi*om  their  claims,  to  accept 
of  no  compromise,  to  take  every  thing  that  was 
offered,  but  agitate  unceasingly  for  the  remain- 
der. **The  detailed  paltry  question  of  politi- 
cal discount,"  said  Mr.  O'Conneil,  '*  shall  not  be 
listened  to.  We  despise,  we  abhor  it.  We  de- 
graded ourselves  by  such  a  traffic  before,  and 
it  would  be  double  delinquency  to  assent  tp  it 
again.  I  therefore  want  tnat  we  should  pledge 
oui*8elves  to  have  unqualified  emancipation,  or 
nothing  at  all.  I  don  t  care  if  the  Government 
bring  in  a  bill  for  our  relief  unconnected  with 
an}'  existing  privileges.  We  will  take  any  thina 
th£y  give  us.  They  owe  us  twenty-eight  shil- 
lings in  the  pound.  Let  them  give  us  fifteen 
shillings  in  the  pound;  we  will  proceed  againttt 
them  for  the  remainder.  W"o'll  take  the  install- 
ment, and  demand  the  residue  with  greater 
earnestness.  Til  not  object  to  any  bill  for  our 
emancipation,  if  we  were  only  to  look  at  it ;  for 
since  the  abominable  Union  we  have  not  gotten 
the  least  increase  of  our  riMits.  1  am  not,  there- 
fore, opposed  to  partial  relief;  all  I  say  is,  that 
I  shall  opix>se  any  bargain  or  absurd  securities 
with  all  my  force.  I  myself  may  be  taunted 
with  consenting  to  the  measure  called  *the 
"Wings,*  for  disfranchising  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders in  1825.  I  know  that  I  deserve  that 
reproach ;  and  I  answer  to  those  who  assail  me, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  atone  for  my 
error  is,  by  a  firm  and  determined  opposition 
to  any  encroachments  hereafter.  Sooner  ifian 
give  up  the  forty-9}iiUing  freeholders^  1  would  ao 
back  to  the  penal  code.  They  form  part  of  the 
constitution :  their  right  is  as  sacred  as  that  of 
the  King  to  the  throne,  and  it  would  be  treason 
against  the  people  to  make  any  attempt  to  dis- 
franchise them.  I  am  loyal  to  the  throne ;  but 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  disfranchise  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  I  would  conceive  it 
just  to  resist  that  atteinpl  icithforce^  and  in  such 
resistance  I  would  be  ready  to  perish  in  the 
field  or  on  the  scaffold."  In  pursuance  of  this 
principle,  the  Association  unanimonsly  passed  a 
jj^  ,g  resolution  "  that  they  would  deem  any 
attempt  to  deprive  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders  of  their  franchise  a  direct  violation 
of  the  constitution."  "Tlie  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,** said  Mr.  Shcil,  "could  not  adopt  a  plan 

>ind.  It  ia  the  LegiHlarnrc  which  must  deride  this  qaps- 
tion  :  and  my  greatest  anxiety  is.  that  it  sliould  lie  met  by 
tile  Parliament  under  the  most  flivorable  circumstances, 
and  that  the  oppoeers  of  Catholic  emancipation  should  be 
disarmed  by  the  patient  rorbearance,  ns  well  as  the  un- 
wearied perseverance  of  its  advocates."  —  Marquess  of 
AnoLZuKK  to  Dr.  Curtis,  23d  Dec.  1828;  Attn.  Heg., 
1828,  p.  IjO,  note. 


more  calculated  to  throw  the  country  in  a  blaze 
than  such  an  atrocious  attempt  at  spoliating 
the  rights  of  the  Irish  people.     I  ,  j^^.  o»(^„. 
trust  he  will  not  pursue  this  course ;  nell  and 
but  if  he  should,  1  tell  him  we  would  Mr.  Sheilas 
rather  submit  forever  to  the  press-  rC*^«*?o2« 
ure  of  the  parricidal  code,  which  and  Nov.  lo- 
crushed  our  fathers  to  the  grave,  Ann.  Reg. 
than  assent  to  this  robbery  of  a  gen-  J^*^»  ^*^> 
erous  peasantry's  privileges."*  '* 

While  the  nation  was  m  a  state  of  the  most 
anxious  suspense  from  these  alternate  127. 
indications  of  policy,  and  all  eyes  Difficulties 
were  turned  toward  the  meeting  of  J^^^^'^^'^ulj?' 
Parliament,  when  something  definite  ^Shtho 
might  be  expected  on  the  subject,  the  King  on  the 
Cabinet  was  nut  only  at  first  divided  eubjeci. 
in  regard  to  it,  but  they  experienced,  when  they 
became  united,  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  to  any  concession. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  first  of  the 
anti-Catholic  party  in  the  Cabinet  who  became 
convinced  of  tne  necessity  of  yielding,  and  when 
he  first  communicated  nis  views  to  Mr.  Peel, 
the  latter  acquiesced  in  them,  but  declared  his 
intention  of  resigning  both  hia  situation  in  the 
Cabinet  and  his  seat  for  Oxford.  It  would  havo 
been  well  for  liis  reputation  if  he  had  adhered 
entirely  to  his  first  impression ;  but  he  was  in- 
duced to  forego  it,*  upon  Wie  representation 
that  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  decert 
his  Sovereign  and  the  prime-minister  on  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  when  tiiat  Sovereign  was  prob- 
ably suitering  more  than  any  of  his  confiden- 
tial servanU.  lie  contented  nimself,  therefore, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  with  resigning 
his  scat  for  Oxford,  and  consented  to  bring  in 
the  bill  into  the  ilouse  of  Commons.  The  Cab- 
inet was  then  unitod  on  the  subject;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  King  they  experienced  the  ut- 
most resistance.    G eorgc  1 V.,  with  all  his  faults, 

*  "  I  know  well  that  all  personal  feelings  must  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  public  good ;  but  I  can  not  help  feeling,  at 
the  same  time,  that  my  own  position  was  materially  dif- 
ferent IVom  that  of  any  other  Minister,  and  I  would  will- 
ingly have  retired  from  that  interference  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question  which  now  devolved  upon  me.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussions,  however,  connected  with  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  my  noble  flriend  ( Wellmgton} 
said  that  my  retirement  would  greatly  embarrass  him; 
and  this  being  the  case,  and  it  having  been  proved  to  my 
satisfaction  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  settling  the 
question  would  be  increased  if  I  pressed  my  retirement, 
1  said  to  my  noble  ft-iend,  that  if  such  was  likely  to  be  the 
consequence,  no  consideration  should  induce  me  10  urge 
my  own  personal  wishcH.  but  that  I  was  ready  to  uphold, 
in  my  place,  a  measure  which  I  was  firmly  convinced  had 
now  become  necessary.  My  noble  friend  has  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  measure  about  to  be  pro- 
posed satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  neither  bad  he,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  been  at  all  intimidated  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association.  My  noble 
fViend  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 
resort  to  the  proposed  measure,  and  would  not  allow  any 
imputations  wiiich  he  felt  to  be  unjust  to  influence  his 
conduct.  To  mvHelf,  the  adoption  of  this  measure  has 
been  a  most  painful  sacrifice.  1  have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  fVee  myself  from  any  engagements  which  might  pre- 
vent me  from  exercising  the  most  unfettered  jud;{nicnt  on 
this  vital  question.  I  considered  the  path  which  led  to  a 
satiafhctory  settlement  of  it  to  be,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  the  course  most  fi*ee  IVoni  peril : 
and  whatever  part  I  may  have  taken  on  former  occasions 
with  respect  10  this  question,  I  considered  it  perfectly  rec- 
oncilable with  my  duty,  as  a  member  of  that  Ilouse  and  a 
servant  of  the  Crown,  to  do  all  I  could  to  ftilfill  the  solemn 
injunction  of  his  Majesty  to  consider  this  question,  in- 
volving BO  deeply  not  only  the  best  feelings  of  the  people, 
but  the  tranqu.Ility  of  the  United  Kingdom."— See  Sir  R. 
Peel's  Spc-di,  Feb.  5,  lb'2'J ;  Pari.  Deb.,  xx.  87. 
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possessed  much  of  his  father's  firmness  of  char- 
acter aud  penetration  of  mind,  and  he  inherited 
nil  his  convictions  on  the  vital  importance  of 
Protestant  principles  toward  the  maintenance 
of  his  family  on  the  throne.  The  Cabinet,  how- 
ever, were  united  and  finn,  and  twice  over  ten- 
dered their  resignation  if  nut  permitted  to  bring 
in  a  measure  which  they  deemed  essential  to 
the  public  welfare,  and,  in  fact,  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Thus  pressed,  and  being  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  foiming  an  anti-Catholic  cab- 
inet, or,  if  formed,  of  obtaining  for  it  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  King,  after  much 
struggling,  and  with  the  greatest  pain,  cave  a 
reluctant  consent  to  the  measure.  He  did  so, 
however,  still  clinging  to  the  hope  that  in  the 
I  Eldon's  interim  tliecountrywould  be  so  much 
Lifc,iii.83;  roused  on  the  subject  as  to  enable 
Mr  Peel's  ]^[u^  iq  avert  the  dreaded  blow,  or 
tion  *Parl.  Possibly  authorize  him  to  put  his  con- 
Deb!  XX.  b7,  stitutional  veto  upon  the  whole  meas- 
es, ure.** 

At  length  Parliament  met,  and  the  speech 
;  128.  from  the  throne  contained  the  fol- 
KingNspoech.  lowing  passage:  "His  Majesty  la- 
Fcb.  5,  1»29.  jnents  that  in  that  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  an  Association  still  exists  which  is 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  which  keeps 
alive  discord  and  ill-will  among  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  which  must,  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, effectually  obstruct  every  effort  perma- 
nently to  im])ro  vc  the  condition  of  Irelano.  His 
Majesty  confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and 
on  the  support  of  his  Parliament,  and  he  feels 
assured  that  you  will  commit  to  him  such  pow- 
ers as  may  enable  his  Mnjesty  to  maintain  his 
just  authority.  His  Majesty  recom'mends  that, 
when  this  essential  object  shall  have  been  ac- 
complished, 3'ou  should  take  into  your  deliber- 
ate consideration  the  whole  condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  t!)at  you  should  review  the  laws  which 
impose  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bulyects.  You  will  consider  whether  the 
removalof  these  disabilities  can  be  effected  con- 
sistently with  the  full  and  permanent  security 
of  our  establish nienta  in  Church  and  State,  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion  es- 
Fcb.  10.  tablished  by  law,  and  of  the  rights 
aParl.Deb.  *"*^  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  of 
4, 5 ;       the  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  of  the 
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churches  committed  to  their  chrtrge."* 
A  few  days  after,  a  bill  was  brought 

*  The  King's  own  account  of  the  matter  to  Lord  Eldon 
was  as  Ibtlows:  "That  at  the  time  the  Administration 
was  formed,  no  ren!<on  was  given  him  to  suppose  that  any 
measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Ilomau  Catholics  was  in  con- 
templation ;  that  ho  had  frequently  himself  suggested  Iho 
absolute  necessity  of  putting  down  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association,  of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  to  de- 
stroy the  (M>wer  of  the  most  seditious  and  rebellious  of  the 
members  of  it,  particularly  at  the  time  when  Lawless  be- 
gan his  march  ;  that  instead  of  following  what  ho  so 
strongly  recommended,  after  some  time,  not  long  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  he  was  applied 
to,  to  allow  his  Ministers  to  propose  to  him,  as  a  united 
Cabinet,  the  opening  of  Parliament,  by  sendin;;;  such  a 
message  as  his  speech  contained  ;  that  afler  much  strug- 
gling a'gainst  it,  and  after  the  measure  had  been  pressed 
upon  him  as  an  absolute  necessity^  he  had  consented  that 
the  Protestant  members  of  his  Cabinet,  if  they  could  ao 
persuade  themselves  to  act^  might  join  in  such  a  represent- 
ation to  him,  but  that  he  would  not  then,  nor  in  his  rec- 
ommendation to  Parliament,  pledge  himself  to  any  thing. 
He  repeatedly  mentioned  that  he  represented  to  his  Min- 
isters the  infinite  pain  it  gave  Ann  to  consent  even  to  that." 
—Lord  Eldon's  Life^  iii.  ti3. 
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in  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  vested  in  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  to  ex- 
ercise that  power  whenever  it  should  seem  to 
him  expedient  to  do  so. 

Immense  was  the  sensation  which  this  speech 
created  in  the  country:  nothing 
had  been  witnessed  like  it  since  the  immense  •en- 
Revolution  which  dethroned  James  sation  which 
IL  The  Catholics  were  compara-  this  speech 
tively  Quiescent  both  in  Great  Brit-  SSnSl!"  '*"* 
ain  and  Ireland;  they  had  gained 
the  day  in  the  mean  time,  and  awaited  the 
proper  season  for  ulterior  proceedings.  The  bill 
lor  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association 
passed  both  Houses  without  any  opposition. 
Not  so  the  Protestants.  Deserted,  and,  as  thej 
deemed  themselves,  betrayed,  by  those  to  whom 
they  had  hitherto  looked  up  as  their  natural 
guardians,  they  every  where  oroke  out  into  the 
fiercest  demonstrations,  the  most  gloomy  proph- 
ecies of  ruin,  if  the  threatened  measure  were 
carried  into  effect  The  stanchest  of  the  Tory 
press  commenced  the  most  violent  attacks  on 
the  Government^  which  they  accused  of  treach- 
ery, cowardice,  and  desertion  of  their  most 
sacred  duties  to  their  country.  Sir  Charles 
Wetherall,  the  Attorney-General,  made,  while 
still  holding  office^  the  most  withering  and  im- 
passioned harangue  against  the  Ministry,  and 
especially  Mr.  Peel,  the  avowed  leader  of  the 
anti-Catholic  party.  The  country  quickly  and 
energetically  answered  the  appeal.  From  all 
quarters  petitions  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
poured  into  both  Houses ;  and  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that,  if  the  matter  were  to  be  decided 
by  a  numerical  majority  of  the  whole  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  or  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  a  real  representation  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  the  bill  would  at  once  be  throt?n 
out  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Peel  honorably 
resigned  his  seat  for  Oxford,  and  was  defeateo^ 
in  hiis  attempt  to  be  re-elected,  by  Sir  R.  Inglis, 
after  a  keen  and  protracted  contest,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  146  out  of  1364  voters.  '*The  strength 
of  the  anti-Catholic  party,"  sa3'8  Miss  Martineau, 
"as  shown  in  the  petitions,  was  great;  but  in 
the  House  of  Commons  it  was  not 
so.  The  same  reason  which  had  igg^^J*!?^ 
caused  the  conversion  of  the  Ad-  i829,  7,  13; 
ministration  caused  that  of  their  pa/1.  Deb.  xx. 
adherents  generally,  and  the  power 
of  argument  was  all  on  6ne  sidc."^ 

The  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic 

Association   having    passed    both  j^- 

Houses,  and  received  the  royal  as-  Argument  of 

sent,  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  for  Mr.  Pcciinfli- 

the  concession  of  the  Roman  Cath-  I^^^if^f 
..       ,   .  3  f      '     .^y      Catholics, 

olic  claims  was  moved  for  m  the 

House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  an  uncom- 
monly full  house.  The  argument  urged  was  to 
the  following  effect :  "  Tlie  subject  is  surround- 
ed by  many  difliculties,  but  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
question  would  be  attended  with  less  dancer 
than  any  other  which  I  could  suggest  On  that 
ojiinion  I  am  prepared  to  act,  unchanged  by 
any  expression  of  an  opposite  opinion,  however 
general  or  deep,  undianged  by  the  forfeiture 
of  political  confidence,  or  by  the  heavy  loss 
of  private  friendship.  In  1826,  when  the  bill 
passed  the  Commons,  I  intimated  to  Lord  Liv- 
erpool my  desire  to  resign  in  order  to  facilitate 
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the  adjuBtment  of  the  qtie«tioii,  and  was  pre- 
vailed OQ  not  to  do  so  only  by  the  assurance 
that  it  would  dissolve  the  Ministry.  In  1828, 
vhen  the  bill  was  again  passed,  I  intimated  a 
similar  wish  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with 
the  addition  that,  seeing  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice  consistency 
and  friendship,  and  support  the  measure,  pro- 
vided it  was  undertaken  on  principles  consist- 
ent with  the  safety  of  the  I^testant  Establish- 
ment I  am  aware  that  it  is  incumbent  on  me 
to  make  out  a  case  for  this  change  of  policy, 
and  that  case  is  made  out  from  the  following 
considerations. 

** Matters  can  not  continue  as  they  are:  the 
evils  of  divided  councils  are  so  great 
CAntinaed.  *^*'  something  must  be  done,  and  a 
Government  must  be  formed  with  a 
united  opinion  on  the  subject.  Secondly,  a 
united  Government  must  do  one  of  two  things ; 
it  must  either  grant  further  political  rights  to 
the  Catholics,  or  recall  those  which  they  alread}^ 
possess.  But,  thirdly,  to  deprive  the  Catholics 
of  what  they  already  possess  would  be  impossi- 
ble, or,  at  least,  would  be  infinitely  more  mis- 
chievous than  to  grant  them  more ;  and  there- 
fore no  course  really  remains  but  that  of  conces- 
sion. That  something  must  be  done  to  enable 
the  King  to  form  a  united  ministry,  is  proved 
by  the  mischievous  influence  which  the  divers- 
ity of  opinion  on  the  subject  has  had  on  the 
feneral  government  of  the  country,  the  state  of 
arliament,  and  the  government  of  Ireland.  For 
thirty-five  years  the  state  of  government  in  this 
country,  on  the  Catholic  question,  has  been  that 
of  disunion.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  gone  to  Ire- 
land as  Lord-Lieutenant  in  1794,  and  his  gov- 
ernment came  to  a  termination  on  account  of 
a  difference  about  the  Catholic  question.  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration  came  to  a  close  in  1801  on 
the  same  ground.  After  his  death  the  Whigs 
came  in,  and  their  ministry,  after  enduring 
eighteen  months,  was  terminated  still  on  the 
same  ground — ^a  difference  about  the  Catholic 
question.  During  Mr.  Percival's  administration, 
resistance  to  the  Catholics  was  the  principle  of 
Government ;  but  this  was  out  of  aeference  to 
the  feelings  of  his  late  Majesty;  for  Mr.  Can- 
nine:  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  both  support- 
ed emancipation,  were  members  of  this  Cabinet. 
Since  1812,  the  Catholic  question  has  been  what 
is  called  neutral ;  that  is,  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  adopts  the  view  on  it  which  accords  with 
his  own  opinion.  The  Cabinet  have  been  al- 
ways nearly,  sometimes  exactly,  balanced ;  and 
this  was  also  the  case  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  Secretary,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  Ireland,  these  being  always  on  opposite 
eidea  It  need  not  be  said  to  what  consequence 
such  a  divided  system  of  government  must  lead ; 
it  has  defeated  the  best  intentions  of  the  Cab- 
inet, paralyzed  the  whole  action  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  brought  Ireland  to  the  very  verge  of 
ruin. 

"The  proceedin(r9  of  the  Lepjislature  are  still 
more  indicative  of  tiie  paralyzing  in- 
CcmUmied.  ^"^'^ce  of  this  divided  state  of  opin- 
ion upon  every  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. From  the  year  1807  to  the  present  time 
there  have  been  five  successive  Parliaments,  con- 
sequently five  appeals  to  the  great  body  of  the 
))cople  on  this  momentous  question.    The  House 


elected  for  four  of  these  Parliaments  has,  on 
some  occasion  or  other,  generally  more  than 
once  decided  against  the  Catholics.  The  divi- 
sions have  been  generally  very  narrow,  the  ma- 
jorities often  not  more  than  four  or  ive.  In 
1813  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  forty-two  in  the  Commons;  in  1821, 
by  one  of  nineteen ;  in  1828,  by  one  of  six.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1816  the  majority  against 
the  Catholics  was  thirty -one;  in  1819,  two;  in 
1827,  four.  At  all  these  times  the  majority  was 
fixed,  generally  thirty  or  forty,  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  What  has  been  the  result  of  these  re- 
peated vacillations  of  the  Legislature  on  this 
vital  question?  Nothing  but  this,  that  each 
paHy  has  been  able  to  paralyze  the  other  in 
every  measure  connected  with  Ireland,  that 
what  has  been  gained  one  year  has  been  lost 
the  next^  and  that  that  unhappy  country  has 
been  the  seat  of  never-ending  party  conflicts, 
which  have  effectually  blasted  every  attempt 
at  social  improvement,  or  the  removal  even  of 
the  most  frightful  and  acknowledged  evils. 
'Sedemus  desedis  domi,  inter  nos  aitei'Cflntcs, 
pitesenti  pace  laeti,  neo  cernentes  ex  otio  illo 
brevi  multiplex  bellum  rediturum.' 

"The  House  of  Commons,  trembling  in  the 
nice  balance  of  opinion,  has  at  length 
inclined  to  the  side  of  concession.  c^nUnued. 
Why  should  its  decision  not  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  fair  representation  of  public  opin- 
ion upon  this  great  question?  Nearly  all  thoi 
popular  places,  towns,  and  counties  are  equally 
divided  upon  it — one  member  is  for  emancipa- 
tion, and  one  against  it  Again,  if  we  look  to 
this  House,  nearly  all  the  rising  talent  which 
has  appeared  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics.  Session  aft- 
er session  we  have  had  defections  from  our  side, 
but  not  a  single  convert.  Are  these  indications 
to  be  neglected?  Are  they  not  just  elements 
of  consideration,  to  be  weighed  by  those  who 
must  calculate,  if  they  are  wise  legislators,  and, 
above  all,  if  they  are  responsible  ministers,  to 
what  extent  resistance  can  be  safely  and  wisely 
carried?  Are  the  few  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  for  ten  years  to  be  taunted 
as  responsible  for  failure?  are  they  not  to  con- 
sider what  support  they  have  had  in  the  divi- 
sion, what  assistance  in  the  debate  ?  It  is  with- 
in these  walls  that  the  question  is  really  to  be 
decided,  and  the  victories  of  Pencnden  Heath 
are  no  compensation  for  defeat  here. 

"  If  these  are  the  evils  with  which  the  con- 
tinual discussion  of  the  subject  is 
frauG^ht  in  the  Government  and  the  conUnoed 
Legislature,  wliat  has  been  the  state 
of  Ireland  during  these  unfortunate  dissen- 
sions? The  dissensions  of  our  councils,  and 
the  distractions  of  Ireland,  if  not  standing  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  have  at  least 
been  nearly  concurrent;  and  there  is  no  pres- 
ent prospect  of  the  restoration  of  peace  or  tran- 
quillity to  Ireland,  unless  our  own  diflereuces 
can  in  some  way  or  other  be  reconciled.  I  will 
not  prophesy  what  will  be  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  measures  which  I  propose,  but  the  true 
recommendation  of  them  I  apprehend  to  be, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  we  can  change  for 
the  worse.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  since 
the  year  1801,  when  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  this  question  prominently  before  the 
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country,  Ireland  has  been  scarce  ever  governed 
by  the  ordinary  law.  The  Insurrection  Act,  or 
some  equally  stringent  coercive  measure,  has 
been  in  operation,  with  the  exception  scarcely 
of  a  single  year,  ever  since  the  Union.  Shall 
this  state  of  things  continue  without  some  de- 
cisive effort  at  a  remedy?  Can  any  thing  be 
clearer  than  that  the  present  state  of  things  can 
not  continue,  that  the  system  of  open  govern- 
ments and  neutral  questions  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  there  is  no  safety  except  in  the 
united  councils  and  joint  responsibility  of  the 
King's  tfovernment? 

"If  this  be  conceded,  the  only  choice  that 
remains  is  between  permanent  un- 
Contiiiued  Q"^^*^^*^  resistance  to  concession  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Catholic  question  on  the  other.  There  is 
no  intermediate  line  to  be  discovered.  Can, 
then,  a  government  be  formed  on  the  princi- 
ple of  permanent  unqualified  resistance  to  tlie 
Catholics?  Supposing  it  formed,  how  is  it  to 
govern  Ireland?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
Catholic  x\ssociation  ?  Suppress  it,  is  the  ready 
answer.  Be  it  so.  By  what  means?  The  ex- 
isting state  of  the  law  provides  no  means  for 
doini;^  so ;  at  least  such  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  law  officci-s  both  of  England  and  Ire- 
land- They  have  deprecated  prosecution,  ei- 
ther under  the  common  law  or  the  Act  of  1793. 
The  evil  of  such  an  Association  is  not  of  recent 
occurrence.  In  one  form  or  another  it  has  ex- 
isted ever  since  1703,  and  no  administration  has 
been  able  to  devise  a  measure  for  its  effectual 
suppression.  AVhy,  then,  it  is  said,  not  pass  a 
new  law?  C>in  that  be  done  without  the  con- 
curreitco  of  tho  House  of  Commons?  and  is 
there  any  prospect,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
House  of  Coiiunons,  of  such  a  law  being  agreed 
to?  If  it  was,  is  there  the  least  chance,  in  the 
divided  state  of  Ireland,  of  verdicts  being  ob- 
tained under  it  ?  Lord  Eldon  has  declared '  that 
the  Act  recently  passed  will  do  nothing.  That 
it  has  been  said  oi  the  Act  of  1825,  that  a  coach- 
and-six  might  be  driven  through  it;  but  he 
would  engage  to  drive  the  meanest  convey- 
ance, even  a  donkey-cart,  through  the  Act  of 
1820.' 

"  But  supposing  all  these  difficulties  over- 
come, another  still  greater  remains 
beliind.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland?  The 
new  meni])er  for  Oxford  (^ir  R.  Inglis)  has  de- 
clared that,  in  the  event  of  a  general  election, 
twenty-: liree  counties  in  Ireland  are  prepared 
to  follow  tho  example  of  Clare.  Be  it  so.  What 
will  be  the  rctiult  of  such  a  change  of  seats  upon 
tho  pre-^ont  nicely -balanced  state  of  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons?  What  will  you  do 
with  that  power,  that  tremendous  power,  which 
the  eu'ctivc  franchise,  exercised  under  the  con- 
trol of  religion,  at  this  moment  confers  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics?  Take  away  the  fran- 
chise, it  is  t^aid.  But  is  this  possible  in  a  House 
in  whirh  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  mem- 
bers \otrd  in  a  majority  for  a  still  greater  ex- 
ten^ion  of  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics? 
There  h  no  recourse  against  their  decision  but 
in  an  immediate  appeal  to  tho  electors  of  Great 
Britain;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  such  an 
event,  an  increased  majority  against  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  will  be  obtained.     But  will  Ire- 
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land  be  passive  in  the  mean  time?  What  will 
you  do  with  the  thirty  or  forty  seats  that  will 
be  changed  in  Ireland  by  the  persevering  ef- 
forts of  the  Irish  agitators,  directed  by  tho 
Catholic  Association,  and  carried  out  by  tho 
agency  of  every  priest  and  bishop  in  Ireland! 

"  Even  if  the  Irish  majority  for  the  Catholics 
were  to  be  overcome  by  the  majori- 
ty in  Great  Britain  affainst  them,  can  conUnued. 
this  compensate  the  dreadful  evil  of 
severing  every  remaining  tie  between  the  land- 
lords and  the  Roman  Catholic  tenantry  in  Ire- 
land; of  confirming  the  spiritual  ascendency, 
in  matters  of  faith,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
ory ;  of  binding  together,  in  a  dangerous  but  not 
illegal  exercise  of  a  great  constitutional  right, 
the  combined  and  desperate  efforts  of  Roman 
Catholic  wealth,  intelligence,  numbers,  and  re- 
ligion? The  infusion  of  such  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatives as  Ireland  would  send  to  this  House, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  a  real  evil; 
but  what  is  that  in  comparison  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  governing  Ireland  in  opposition  to  such 
a  united  body  as  would  then  bo  banded  togeth- 
er under  the  most  complete  priestly  direction, 
and  supported  in  the  Legislature  by  at  least 
half  the  representatives  of  the  United  King- 
dom ? 

"  We  can  not  replace  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  position  in  which  we  found  them. 
We  have  given  them  opportunities  continued, 
of  acquiring  education,  wealth,  and 
power ;  we  have  removed  with  our  own  hands 
the  seal  from  the  vessel  in  which  a  mighty 
spirit  was  inclosed;  but  it  will  not>  like  the 
genius  in  the  fable,  return  within  its  narrow 
confines  after  having  gratified  our  curiosity, 
and  enable  us  to  cast  it  back  into  the  obscurity 
from  which  we  evoked  it.  If  we  begin  to  re- 
cede, no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  our  retroces- 
sion. We  shall  produce  a  violent  reaction — 
violent  in  proportion  to  tho  hopes  which  have 
been  excited,  lYesh  rigors  will  become  neces- 
sary. The  re-enactment  of  the  penal  code  would 
be  insufiicient;  wc  must  abolish  trial  by  jury, 
or  at  least  incapacitate  Catholics  from  sitting 
on  juries.  What  can  result  from  this  but  a 
more  marked  separation  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land into  distinct  and  hostile  classes;  a  more 
entire  monopoly  of  offices  and  power  by  the 
Protestants;  a  more  unmixed  and  unqualified 
degradation  of  the  Roman  Catholics?  How  is 
this  state  of  matters  to-  go  on  in  a  country  in 
which  there  arc  in  all  5,000,000  of  Catholics, 
and  2,000,000  of  Protestants  all  congregated  in 
the  northeastern  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  the 
remaining  three-fourths  of  which  the  Catholics 
arc  four  to  one,  often  twenty  to  one,  compared 
to  the  Protestants? 

"These  are  real  and  practical  evils,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  felt  the  moment 
that  the  system  of  resistance  to  the  co„ciui|^ 
Catholics  is  resumed.     But  are  there 
no  contingent  evils  likely  to  arise,  and  still 
more  to  be  dreaded?    Is  there  no  danger  of  re- 
bellion and  civil  war?    To  go  no  farther  back 
than  1798,  the  character  of  the  rebellion  in  that 
year  is  written  in  the  statute  book.     The  pre- 
amble of  the  statute  which  contributed  to  its 
!*uppre5sion  declared  it  to  be  '  a  wicked  wbcll- 
ion,  that  desolates  and  lays  waste  tho  country 
by  the  most  savage  and  wanton  violence,  ex- 
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cess,  and  outrage,  which  has  utterly  set  at  de- 
fiance the  civil  power,  and  has  stopped  the  or- 
dinary coui*8e  of  justice  and  of  the  common 
law.'  The  rebellion  thus  characterised  was  de- 
feated by  force;  Government  completely  tri- 
umphed; but  was  there  an  end,  in  consequence, 
of  the  Catholic  question  ?  So  far  from  it,  Mr. 
Pitt,  before  the  dying  embers  of  the  Union 
were  cold — ^before  the  ink  of  the  contract  of 
union  was  dry — resigned  office  because  he  could 
not  carry  this  very  question  of  Catholic  relief. 
Will  the  issue,  even  the  successful  issue,  of  civil 
war  leave  us  in  a  better  condition  now  than  it 
left  us  in  the  year  1800?  Shall  we  not,  on  the 
contrary,  at  its  close  have  to  discuss  this  same 
question  of  emancipation  with  bitter  animosi- 
ties, with  a  more  imperious  necessity  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  question,  and  with  a  dimin- 
ished chance  of  effecting  it  on  safe  and  satis- 
factory principles?  No  doubt  there  are  real 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion by  concession — ^no  man  is  more  disposed 
to  admit  that  than  I  am ;  but  what  great  meas- 
ure, which  has  stamped  its  name  upon  the  era 
of  its  adoption,  has  oeen  ever  carried  through 
without  objections  insuperable,  if  they  had  been 
abstractly  considered  ?  Our  difficulties  may  be 
^reat,  but  they  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  which  obstructed  the  great  measure  which 
united  in  one  whole  the  two  separate  and  hos- 
tile kingdoms  into  which  this  island  was  di- 
vided. We  must  contemplate  the  measure  now 
proposed  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  our  an- 
cestors acted  under  similar  circumstances — ^we 
must  look  to  the  end  to  be  achieved,  and  the 
danger  to  be  avoided ;  we  must  be  content  to 
make  mutual  sacrifices,  if  they  are  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  a  paramount  object,  and 
withdraw  objections  to  separate  parts  of  a  com- 
prehensive  scheme,  if,  by  insisting 
XX  Vm.  756  ^^  these  objections,  we  shall  endan- 
ger its  final  accomplishment"' 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  Sir 
]^  Robert  Inglis,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Mr. 
Answer  of  Sadler:  "Not  one  of  the  grounds 
the  ami-  stated  in  justification  of  the  proposed 
Catholics,  measure  will  bear  examination.  The 
state  of  Ireland,  the  difficulty  of  governing  the 
country  with  a  divided  cabinet,  the  impossibil- 
ity of  managing  a  Ilouse  of  Commons  which 
left  the  Minister  in  a  minority,  the  mischief 
consequent  upon  a  division  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  are  not  imaginary 
evils ;  but  the  question  is,  Are  they  likely  to 
be  remedied  by  the  measure  now  proposed? 
Is  it  not  rather  calculated  to  aggravate  and  en- 
hance them  ?  The  distracted  state  of  Ireland 
is  unhappily  too  well  known,  and  has  been  of 
too  long  continuance  to  admit  of  any  dubiety 
eoncernmg  it;  but  from  what  does  it  date? 
From  the  concision  of  political  privileges  to 
the  Catholics  in  1793,  which  has  rendered  the 
country  ever  since  the  arena  of  party  conten- 
tion, and  a  scene  of  turmoil,  confusion,  and 
bloodi^hed.  The  penal  code  was  relaxed,  the 
elective  franchise  extended  to  the  Catholics,  a 
university  endowed  for  their  education,  the 
army  and  navy  thrown  open  to  their  ambition. 
What  has  been  the  result?  The  rebellion  of 
1798,  and  thirty  years  of  subsequent  agitation 
and  discord.  Every  thing  conceded,  instead 
of  lessening,  has  only  added  fuel  to  the  fiamc. 
Vol.  II.— U 


Every  acquisition  made  has  been  converted  into 
a  platfoim  from  whence  fresh  attacks  on  the 
constitution  have  been  directed.  Guided  by 
this  experience,  what  are  we  to  expect  from 
throwing  open  the  portals  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  entire  Catholic  oody  ?  What  but  this,  that 
the  advanced  work  now  gained  will  become  the 
salient  angle  from  which  the  fire  will  be  direct- 
ed on  the  body  of  the  fortress;  and  that  the 
work  of  agitation,  headed  by  the  Romish  lead- 
ers in  either  House  of  Parliament^  will  be  re- 
newed with  increased  vigor  to  effect  the  over- 
throw of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  the  sev- 
erance of  the  Union,  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  empire? 

"According  to  the  confession  of  Ministers 
themselves,  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  organized  agitation  it  kept  up  by  cJunued.- 
means  of  the  priests  m  the  country,  is 
one  main  gi'ovnd  for  this  concession.  It  had 
produced  the  disease  for  which  they  now  pro- 
fessed themselves  unable  to  fi nd  a  remedy.  Con- 
fessedly, also,  not  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
crush  that  aspiring  convention.  Acts  had  been 
passed  by  lai^e  majorities  in  Parliament  to  put 
down  the  Association,  but  Ministers  allowed 
them  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  If  the  acts  wera 
defective,  and  incapable  of  execution,  with 
whom  did  the  responsibility  of  that  lie  but 
with  their  own  crown  officers  who  drew  up 
the  bill?  As  to  the  argument  founded  on  the 
divided  state  of  the  Cabinet,  why  did  Arthur 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  who  de- 
clared that  their  opinion  on  the  subject  was 
unchanged,  not  try  to  convert  their  colleagues 
to  their  views,  instead  of  themselves  becoming 
the  converted  party ;  or,  if  they  could  not  do 
this,  look  out  for  other  colleagues?  Surely 
they  could  not  be  fearful  of  being  able  to  form 
a  cabinet  on  the  principle  of  exclusion,  and 
therefore  should  never  have  struck  their  col- 
ors, under  which  there  were  no  difficulties  too 
great  to  surmount 

"  As  to  the  dangers  of  a  civil  war,  Ministers 
must  have  strangely  mistaken  the 
moral  determination  and  force  of  conunued 
public  opinion  in  England,  if  they 
leared  want  of  adequate  support  in  conducting 
the  contest  Besides,  it  was  not  a  choice  be- 
tween civil  war  and  concession,  as  far  as  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  concerned,  but  a  far  great- 
er chance  of  civil  war  in  Great  Britain,  if  the 
Catholics  are  admitted,  with  their  ambitious 
views,  to  the  entire  privileges  of  the  constitu- 
tion. At  best  it  is  only  postponing  the  evil 
day ;  and  it  is  for  the  Ilouse  to  consider  under 
what  different  circumst<incos  the  attack  could 
be  resisted  now,  from  those  under  which  it' 
would  be  possible  to  meet  it  when  the  Catho- 
lics possessed  all  the  political  immunities  of  the 
constitution.  Unfortunately,  the  manner  of  con- 
cession is  only  a  provocation  to  further  attack. 
It  is  not  the  triumph  of  those  who  had  long  es« 
poused  the  cause,  gradually  working  their  way 
oy  the  power  of  opinion ;  it  is  the  victory  of 
force  driving  former  enemies  into  desertion  by 
intimidation.  It  openly  told  the  Catholic  agi- 
tators that  they  were  too  strong  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain ;  that  whatever  they 
asked  would  be  conceded,  even  to  the  giving 
up  the  constitution,  provided  only  it  was  asked 
with  suiTicient  clamor  and  violence.     Ministers. 
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themselves  did  not  venture  to  represent  this 
measure  as  an  act  of  grace,  but  as  one  which 
had  been  forced  upon  them  by  imperious  ne- 
cessity, many  of^them  still  retaining  their  for- 
mer opinions,  and  having  their  eyes  open  to  all 
the  evils  likely  to  result  from  the  course  they 
were  pursuing.  No  rational  man  could  expect 
that  tne  Catholics  and  Catholic  priesthood  will 
remain  contented  even  with  what  is  now  given. 
The  entire  re-establishment  of  their  Church  will 
be  the  next  object ;  it  is  not  only  their  interest 
to  contend  for  that  object,  but  ii  they  are  ffood 
Catholics,  they  must  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  the  civil  privileges 
now  proposed  to  be  conferred  are  chiefly  valu- 
able m  their  eyes  as  a  means.  Even  Mr.  Peel 
seemed  to  anticipate  at  bo  distant  period  an  ul- 
terior struggle ;  and  is  it  wisdom  to  prepare  for 
a  contest  by  clothing  your  enemy  m  new  ar- 
mor, and  putting  in  his  hands  fresh  weapons  of 
offense  t 
"  The  securities  for  the  Church,  of  which  so 
much  is  said,  amount  to  nothing. 
Continued  What  do  they  amount  to?  Nothing 
but  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics 
from  two  offices,  all  the  power  connected  with 
which  is  in  reality  vested  in  other  offices  which 
the  Catholics  may  fill.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
may  not  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  what  avails 
that  when  the  prime-minister  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Cabinet  may  be  of  that  persuasion  ?  The 
prime-minister,  who  recommended  all  persons 
for  bishoprics,  might  be  a  Catholic,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  that  faith  might  be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  persons  who  were  to  be  forced  on  the 
Lord  Chancellor  by  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  securities  taken  are  just  enough  to  fix 
a  badge  or  mark  on  the  Catholics,  as  belong- 
ing to  an  inferior  sect,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  they  are  perfectly  useless.  Small  as 
they  are,  they  admit  the  existence  of  ullcrior 
dangers;  for  if  there  are  no  dangers,  why 
make  any  distinctions,  or  insist  on  any  socuri- 
tiesf 

"  Why  is  this  change  in  the  constitution,  suU- 
versive  of  the  principles  alike  of  the 
ConUnued  Reformation  and  the  Revolution,  to 
be  forced  upon  the  country  in  defi- 
ance of  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Seople?  No  man  can  doubt  that  the  prepon- 
erance  of  the  anti-Catholics  in  Great  Britain 
is  immense;  the  petitions  bearing  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  signatures,  daily  laid  on  the 
table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  arc  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  this.  If  Ministers  have  any 
doubt  of  it,  why  not  dissolve  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  then  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
with  whom  the  preponderance  lies?  Why  is 
every  thing  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics f  And  are  the  claims  of  the  Protestants, 
at  least  four  times  their  number  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  be  entirely  overlooked  ?  Mr.  Peel 
admits  that,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  Great 
Britain  would  return  an  enlarged  majority 
against  the  Catholics.  What  is  this  but  ad- 
mitting that  the  moasvre  is  forced  through  now, 
against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try ?  The  election  of  1826  was  not  a  test  of 
public  opinion  on  this  question,  because  the 
people  then  saw  a  Minister  in  power  who,  sup- 
ported by  the  very  men  wh'/  now  propose  con- 
cession, would,  it  5^'a8  knoM^n.  resut  it  to  tlic 


uttermost  Can  any  thing  be  so  inconsistent 
as  to  say  in  the  same  breath,  '  We  must  grant 
emancipation,  because  a  majority  of  four,  in  the 
present  House  so  elected,  have  so  determined ; 
and  we  won't  dissolve  Parliament  to  ascertain 
what  the  feeling  of  the  country,  when  fairly 
awakened  to  the  subject,  really  isf  Let  them 
say  at  once  they  were  determined  to  surrender 
the  constitution,  be  the  opinion  of  the  country 
what  it  might;  but  let  them  not  seek,  in  the 
divided  state  of  parliamentary  opinion  regard- 
ing this  measure,  a  false  and  flimsy  excuse  for 
capitulating,  while  they  declined  to  adopt  the 
only  expedient  by  which  a  parliamentary  opin- 
ion really  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  counti-y 
could  be  obtained. 

"The  singular  character  of  this  measure  is 
this :  Its  promoters  themselves  fore- 
see the  difficulties  which  will  ulti-  continued 
mately  attend  even  their  own  policy. 
They  themselves  are  aware  that  futurity  is  big 
with  dangers  as  to  its  final  consequences,  but 
still,  with  a  political  cowardice  which  has  sel- 
dom been  equaled  in  the  annals  of  the  country 
(and  which  has  always  met  its  first  recompense 
of  punishment  and  shame  wherever  it  has),  it 
is  proposed  to  transmit  the  momentary  diffi- 
culties, which  might  be  dissipated  by  dealing 
with  them  with  a  firm  but  kind  hand,  to  an- 
other day — ^to  postpone  the  conflict  to  our  chil- 
dren, whom  we  are  at  this  moment  disarming 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  sending  to 
the  struggle  which  awaits  them,  with  a  foe 
whose  powers  we  are  now  thus  increasing. 
We  are  surrendering  the  vantage-ground,  dis- 
possessing them  of  the  position  in  which  our 
ancestors  placed  us,  in  anticipation  of  this  per- 
petual struggle  with  the  enemy  of  our  existing 
institutions. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  apology  for  this  strange 
;  course,  in  which  cowardice  and  apos- 
I  tasy  are  the  avowed  guides  ?  It  is  con^^Qdgd 
expediency.  This  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  the  modern  school — expediency  as  to 
the  future  character  of  our  religious  institu- 
tions! Expediency,  based  on  religion  and  for- 
tified by  experience,  is  indeed  the  safest  of  all 
guides ;  but  what  is  it  when  it  purposely  divests 
itself  of  both  ?  It  is  the  ready  apology  of  the 
practiced  intriguer ;  the  excuse  of  the  ambitious 
slave;  the  justification  of  the  inexorable  tyrant; 
the  life  defense  of  the  most  unprincipled  policy, 
the  most  heinous  crimes  that  ever  desolated  the 
earth.  Ami  is  this  principle  to  supplant,  in  this 
hitherto  Chrtetian  country,  that  safe,  that  neces- 
sary, that  universal  guide  of  human  beings,  in 
the  most  exalted  as  in  the  humblest  walks  of 
existence,  a  rule  of  right  as  inflexible  as  its  Au- 
thor, and  which,  like  all  his  ordinations,  how- 
ever shrouded  for  a  moment  by  doubts  and 
difficulties,  will  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  be- 
nevolence, justice,  and  truth  ?  History  affords 
examples  in  every  page,  inscribed  in  the  most  ai> 
palling  characters,  of  the  just  punishment  which 
has  ever  awaited  indiviouals,  or  bodies  of  men, 
or  nations,  following  so  selfish  and  tortuous  a 
path.  What  did  expediency  do  for  France? 
boundless  felicity  was  promised  by  '  lai^e  and 
triumphant  majorities.*  How  weU  that  assur- 
ance was  justified  by  the  result,  all  know — ^how 
far  the  grave  of  the  murdered  minister  was 
apart  from  the  grave  of  the  murdered  monarch. 
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The  de^iouemeni  of  thie  tragedy,  of  which  expe- 

diency'was  the  prompter  through- 

„  ■  .,a  „T,,.  out.  was  exhibited  in  the  front  of 

xxi.  1618,       that  edifice  which  you  are  now  re- 

1620 ;  Ann.    pairing.    Expediency  destroyed  the 

Reg.  1831,      Church,  expediency  murdered  the 

King."** 

On  a  division,  leave  was  siven  to  bring  in 

147.        the  bill  by  a  majority  of  188;  the 

Division  on    numbers  being  848  for  the  motion, 

lnd**?folen?*  *°^  ^^^  against  it  The  countrv 
resistance  to  ^^^  surprised,  but  not  intimidated, 
tbe  bill  in  the  by  this  sudden  and  extraordinary 
country.  conversion  on  a  question  on  which 
*  the  opinions  of  the  I^egislature  had  been  so  di- 
vided that  a  majority  of  six  against  it  had  been 
succeeded  by  one  of  four  in  its  favor.  The 
Pratestauts,  however,  were  not  awanting  to 
themselves  in  this  crisis.  From  the  moment 
that  the  determination  of  the  Cabinet  was  an- 
nounced, and  still  more  from  the  time  that  the 
majority  in  the  Lower  House  was  known,  peti- 
tions against  the  measure  flowed  in  from  all 
quarters  with  such  vehemence  as  to  astonish 
Ministers  themselves,  and  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  opinions  of  the  country  on  the  subject 
Between  the  first  division  on  the  bill  and  the 
first  reading,  a  period  of  only  five  days,  957 
petitions  were  presented  against  the  bill,  and 
only  857  in  its  favor.  In  vain  were  the  latter 
represented  as  the  only  index  to  enlightened 
opinion,  and  the  former  as  the  expression  mere- 
ly of  antiquated  bigotry  and  prejudice.  The 
(act  remained,  that  the  people  of  England  had 
loudly  and  decidedly  spoken  out  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  that  it  was  evident  to  all  the  world 
that,  if  carried  at  all,  it  would  not  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  but  by  Government  influence,  m  oppo- 
sition to  their  loudly  expressed  and  decided 
opinion.  Great  was  the  sensation  excited  by 
this  state  of  things.  The  public  indignation 
was  loudly  expressed  against  what  was  deemed 
tlie  treachery  of  some,  the  slavishness  of  others, 
the  tergivei^sation  of  all,  and  a  great  and  irre- 
mediable shake  given  to  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  integrity  of  public  men,  which, 

■  Ann  ReK     ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^®®"  ^"  *^"^®  P"*^  *'^®  P*^" 
ih-.y,  35, 36;  ladium  of  the  nation's  fortune,  so 

Pari.  Deb.      its  loss  presasjed  its  future  bound- 

xx.b98,l631.  leas  calamities.* 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  March  80 

with  a  majority  of  178;  the  nura- 

Speccliof the  ^*"  being  320  to  142 ;  and  the  same 

Duke  of  Wei-  day  it  was  carried  by  Mr.  Seeretavy 

linmoninthe  Peel,  accompanied  by  an  unusually 

iXect"*  ^^  ^^^5*^  attendance  of  members  of  the 
Commons,  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  debate  which  ensued  in  that 
Uonse,  though  displaying  all  the  ability  by 
which  its  discussions  have  long  been  distin- 
guished, presented  little  in  addition  to  what 
had  been  ursed  for  and  against  the  measure  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  were  words 
fell  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  which  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
both  as  coming  with  peculiar  grace  from  so 
illustrious  a  warrior,  and  as  illustrating  on  a 
momentous  occasion  the  love  of  peace,  which 

*  The  two  last  eloquent  i)«rRff™i>h«i  are  t?ken  verbatim 
ft-omMr.  Sadier*8  splendid  speech.— i'ar/.  IKtf.y  xxi.  1U18, 
1620. 


formed  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter. "It  has  been  my  fortune,"  said  he,  "to 
have  seen  much  of  wai*^ — ^more  than  most  men. 
I  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  of  the  military  profession  from  boyhood 
until  I  have  ^rown  gray.  My  life  has  been 
passed  in  familiarity  with  scenes  of  death  and 
numan  suffering.  Circumstances  have  placed 
me  in  countries  where  the  war  was  internal, 
between  opposite  parties  in  the  same  nation ; 
and  rather  than  a  country  I  loved  should  be 
visited  with  the  calamities  which  I  have  seen, 
with  the  unutterable  horrors  of  civil  war,  I 
would  run  any  risk,  I  would  make  any  sacri- 
fice, I  would  freely  lay  down  my  life.  There 
is  nothing  which  destroys  property  and  pros- 
perity, and  demoralizes  character  to  the  extent 
whicn  civil  w^ar  does.  By  it  the  hand  df  man 
is  raised  against  his  neighbor,  against  his  broth- 
er, and  against  his  father ;  the  servant  betrays 
his  master,  and  the  master  ruins  his  servant 
Yet  tfhis  is  the  resource  to  which  we  must  have 
looked,  these  are  the  means  which  we  must 
have  applied  in  order  to  have  put  an  end  to 
this  state  of  things,  if  we  had  not  embraced 
the  option  of  bringing  forward  the  i  t>  v 
measure,  for  which  I  hold  myself  re-  jiif  44  Jg] 
sponsible."* 

The  bill  was  carried  on  the  third  reading  in 
the  House  of  Peers  by  a  majority  j^g 

of  104 ;  the  numbers  Being  213  for  The  bill  is  car- 
it,  and  109  against  it    This  was  a  ried  in  the 

much  greater  and  more  astound-  ,^^"'"riS»  * 
v^  .,         ,,  •     •!.     •     large  majority, 

mg  change  than  the  majority  in 

the  Commons,  for  the  House  of  Lords  had  hith- 
erto always  thrown  out  the  bills  for  Catholic 
emancipation  by  a  majority  of  from  40  to  50; 
and  as  their  lordships  were  fixed  legislators, 
the  alteration  was  much  more  remarkable  than 
what  had  occurred  in  the  changing  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  As  such,  it  tendeu  still  far- 
ther to  unsettle  men's  minds,  and  shake  that 
trust  in  the  integrity  of  statesmen  which  had 
hitherto  been  always  felt,  even  in  the  worst 
times,  in  Great  Britain,  and  been  the  main 
source  of  the  national  strength  in  all  its  difli- 
culties.  The  people  knew  not  where  to  turn, 
or  whom  to  look  to,  when  they  were  deserted 
in  one  House  by  the  representatives  whom  they 
had  sent  to  Parliament  pledged  to  defend  what 
t  hey  regarded  as  a  sacred  cause ;  and  ,  ^^  j^ 
in  the  olher  by  the  hereditary  legisla-  11,29,  96, 
tors,  whose  fathers  had  stood  by  them  97 ;  Port, 
in  the  good  fight,  and  come  off  victo-  ^^^'  ***• 
rious.* 

But  although  the  bill  had  thus  passed  both 
Houses  by  overwhelming  majorities,         i^. 
and  therefore  might  be  regarded  as.  Great  reluct- 
practically  speaking,  already  the  law  ■"^e  of  the 
of  the  land,  yet  no  small  difficulty  £U«  ^  ^ 
remained  behind;  for  the  Sovereign 
was  resolute  against  it,  and  he  was  supported 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  whole  empire:  so  that  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  was  exhibited,  unprecedented 
in  English  history,  of  the  King  ana  people  be- 
ing decided  on  one  side,  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  another.   From  the  outset  of  the 
Irish  agitation  the  monarch  had  become  ex- 
tremely uneasy  on  the  affairs  of  that  island,  and 
most  earnestly  impressed  upon  his  ministers  the 
necessity  of  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  re- 
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press  it*  It  wta  only  by  unremittiDg  exertions, 
and  representing  the  measure,  on  repeated  oc- 
casions, to  his  Majesty,  as  one  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, that  the  Eiue*s  consent  to  bring  in  the  bill 
had  been  obtained;  and  even  when  it  was  given, 
he  repeatedly  declared  that  "he  only  allowed 
them  to  go  on,  and  pledged  himself  to  nothing." 
He  indulged  to  the  very  last  in  the  hope  that 
the  bill  would  be  rejected  b^  the  House  of 
Peers,  which  would  enable  him,  as  his  father 
had  done  with  the  India  Bill  in  1784,  to  dissolve 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject  The  passine  of  the  bill  by 
the  Peers  by  so  lai'ge  a  majority  struck  him 
with  consternation,  and  revealed  at  once  the 
helplessness  to  which  the  monarch  of  these 
mighty  realms  might  be  reduced  when  deprived 
of  tlie  support  of  his  Parliament  In  his  agony 
he  sent  lor  Lord  Kldon,  to  whom  he  declared 
"that  the  measures  proposed  gave  him  the 
greatest  possible  pain ;  that  he  was  in  the  state 
of  a  person  with  a  pistol  presented  to  hifl  breast ; 
tliat  he  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon ;  that  his 
ministers  had  twice  threatened  to  resign  if  he 
did  not  allow  the  measure  to  be  introduced; 
that  he  had  been  deserted  by  an  ari«tocracy 
that  had  supported  his  father;  that,  instead  of 
forty-five  peers,  as  he  had  expected,  against  the 
measure,  tliere  were  twice  that  number  for  it ; 
that  ever\'  thing  was  revolutionary,  that  the 
Peers  and  aristocrocy  were  giving  way  to  it ; 
that,  if  he  did  give  his  consent,  he  would  go  to 
Hanover,  and  return  no  more  to  England — ^thcy 
may  get  a  Catholic  king  in  Sussex."  Such  was 
his  despair  that  the  unhappy  monarch  threw 
his  arms  round  Lord  Eldon's  neck  and  wept, 
entreating  him  not  to  desert  him,  for  he  had  no 
other  to  advise  with.  Lord  Eldon,  however, 
was  too  sensible  a  man  not  to  see  that  when 
the  King  had,  by  his  own  admission,  consented 
to  a  measure  wnich  had  been  fully  explained 
to  him,  a  ministry  could  not  be  found  which 
would  support  him  in  reiecting  it  and  that, 
after  the  uill  had  passed  both  llouscs  by  such 
large  majorities  in  consequence  of  that  consent 
the  King  had  no  longer  any  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  advised  his  Majesty,  therefore,  to  yield, 
which  the  latter  agreed  to  with  infinite  reluct- 
ance, and  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent  on 
April  18  6y  ccmmisnon:  the  established  mode 
•  01J  .  ¥  c  °^  indicating  it  was  the  raeosuro 
lii  ^786  *''  «^  the  Ministry  rather  than  the 
Sovereign.  *f 

*  **  1  can  not  express  to  you  adccjuately  the  extent  of 
the  difficulties  which  these  and  other  occurrences  in  Ire- 
land create  in  all  discussions  with  his  Maj(>Kty.  lie  fccIs 
that  in  Ireland  the  public  peace  is  every  day  violated  with 
Impunity  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  it ;  that  a 
formidable  conspiracy  exists ;  and  that  the  supposed  con- 
spirators— those  whose  language  and  conduct  point  them 
out  as  the  avowed  principal  agitators  ol*  the  country — are 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  Majesty's  representative 
In  Ireland,  and  equally  well  received  with  the  King's  most 
loyal  subjects." — Dulio  or  Wellinotoiv  to  Lord  Angle- 
■BA,  Illh  Nov.,  1828;  Ann.  Reg.,  Ib39,  p.  Q6,  97. 

t  The  circumstances  attending  the  King's  original  con- 
sent to  bringing  in  the  bill  were  thus  stated  by  (rcorgc  IV. 
to  Lord  Eldon  on  this  occasion  :  "  In  the  former  interview 
it  had  been  represented  by  his  Majesty  that,  after  much 
conversation,  twice  with  his  Ministers,  or  such  as  had 
come  down,  he  had  said.  *  Go  on ;'  and  upon  the  latter  of 
those  two  occasions,  aher  many  hours'  Hitigue,  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigue  of  conversation,  he  had  said, '  Go 
on.'  He  now  produced  two  papers,  which  he  represented 
aa  eopies  of  what  he  had  written  to  them,  in  whifh  he  as- 
tnU  to  their  proceedhig  and  going  on  with  the  bill,  add- 
1:1;;  ccrtairtly  \i\  each,  as  ho  read  thom,  very  strong  exprea- 


The  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  another  which  .^. 
was  understood  by  all  parties  to  form  biu  for  dis- 
part of  the  measure,  and  tliis  was  a  Oanchising 
bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  J,^"  ^P^^' 
forty-shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland,  ftj^holden. 
and  raising  the  county  suffrage  to  ten 
pounds.  As  it  was  mainly  by  their  exertions 
that  the  Relief  Bill  had  been  carried,  a  more 
flagrant  instance  of  ingratitude  never  was  ex- 
hibited, even  in  that  wide  field  of  selfishness 
and  thanklessness  which  political  affairs  ex- 
hibit It  passed,  however,  with  scarcely  any 
opposition,  through  both  Houses,  and  witfi  none 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Association  or  tho 
leaders  of  the  agitation  in  Ireland.  The  Tories^ 
in  consistency  with  their  principles,  supported 
it  as  tending  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  priest- 
hood, which  had  shown  itself  so  formidable  on 
the  late  crisis;  the  Whigs  supported  it,  albeit 
an  infringement  on  popular  riglits,  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  whole,  the  better  part  of  which 
they  were  unwilling  to  lose.  Mr.  Brougham 
said,  '*he  consented  to  it  as  the  price,  the  al- 
most extravagant  price,  of  the  inestimable  good 
which  would  result  from  the  other  meaf^ure.** 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  dcscnbed  it  "as  one  of 
those  tough  morsels  which  he  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  swallow."  The  bill  passed  both  Houses 
almost  unanimously — in  the  Commons  only  sev- 
enteen voted  against  it ;  in  tiic  Lords,  after  some 
divisions  on  matters  of  detail  in  the  committee, 
it  passed  without  a  division.  Scarcely  a  voico 
was  raised  in  Ireland  against  the  disfranchising 
of  the  very  men  by  whose  energy  and  i>erse- 
verance  the  victory  had  been  gained.  As  is 
too  often  the  case  with  wounded  veterans,  they 
were  allowed  / 

**  To  beg  their  bread  through  realms  their  valor  won." 

Mr.  O'Connell  even,  who  had  declared  himself 
ready  to  perish  on  the  field  or  the  scaffold  in 
defense  01  the  freeholders,  whom  ho  ^  .     p 
denominated  his  ''faithful  Forties,"  1629, 98^^ 
raised  not  a  voice  in  their  defense,  104;  Pari, 
and  they  were  quietly  consigned  to  PjJ**.o>** 
the  vault  of  all  the  Capulets.^  ^'  ^*^- 

The  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was 
soon  followed  by  a  dramatic  scene  in        153, 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  savor-  Mr.  O'Con- 
cd  rather  of  the  impetuosity  of  French  J®*'**  ti^^m 
feeling  than  the  sober  character  of  i^f^c  the 
the  British  Legislature.     Mr.  O'Oon-  bill  is  re- 
nell,  who  had  pledged  his  reputation,  j«^t«l. 
which  was  very  considerable,  as  a     ^^  ^^* 
lawyer,  that  he  could  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  without  taking  the  oaths,  proceed- 
ed now  to  redeem  his  pledge.     Without,  there- 
fore, waiting  for  the  period  when  he  could  be 
returned  under  the  new  act,  he  presented  him- 
self, on  the  15th  of  May,  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  offered  to  take,  not  the  oaths 
required  when  he  was  elected,  but  the  new  oatlit 
prescribed  for  Roman  Catholics  by  the  Relief 
Act  recently  passed.     That  act,  however,  con- 

sions  of  the  pain  and  misery  the  proceeding  cost  him.  It 
struck  me  at  the  time  that.  If  I  had  b<>cn  in  office,  I  should 
have  felt  considerable  ditliculty  about  going  on  after  read- 
ing these  expressions ;  but  wiiatevt  r  miglii  be  ftiir  obserN  - 
aiion,  as  to  giving  or  not  cflffct  to  these  expressions,  I  told 
his  Majesty  2/  iras  impossiOle.  to  maintain  that  hm  asstnt 
had  not  been  expressed,  or  to  cure  tlic  evils  which  were 
consequential." — Twiss's  Life  of  EhUm^  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 
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tained  a  clause  expressly  declaring  that  it  should 
apply  only  to  members  returned  subsequently 
to  the  date  of  its  being  passed  This  clause, 
evidently  leveled  at  Mr.  CrConnell  himself,  and 
an  unworthy  blot  on  so  liberal  and  indulgent 
a  statute,  was  obviously  a  bar  to  his  taking  his 
seat  under  the  new  act;  and  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  old  act,  it  was  justly  held  by  the 
House,  by  a  majority  of  seventy-four,  that  he 
could  not  t^ike  his  seat  without  taking  the  oaths 
required  by  the  statutes  in  force  when  he  was 
elected.  This  incident  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  temperance  and  moderation  of  the  able 
IP  t!  n«h  ^^S^^  argument  he  delivered  on  the 
zxi.  1378  occasion,  which  presented  the  stron- 
1389, 1402,  gest  possible  contrast  to  the  vehe- 
B  *^ '  aSa'  "^^"*  haran^es  he  had  been  in  the 
KJ?  11^'  ^*^^*'  ®^  delivering  to  his  impassion- 
ed auditories  in  Ireland.^ 
This  incident,  in  itself  trivial,  became  of  im- 
153.  portance  from  what  followed,  and  the 
The  second  light  which  its  consequences  threw 
Clare  elec-  on  the  character  of  the  great  agitator, 
*****  who  for  the  next  fifteen  years  occu- 

pied so  prominent  a  place  in  the  internal  histo- 
ry of  Ireland.  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  claim  to  a  sent 
having  been  set  asid^,  a  new  writ  was  issued 
for  a  fresh  election  for  the  county  of  Clare.  He 
was  chosen  without  opposition,  for  the  strength 
of  the  agitators  in  the  last  election  left  no  chance 
of  success  in  any  subsequent  contest.  But  iu 
his  address  to  the  freeholders,  and  his  various 
speeches  to  the  electors,  he  poured  forth  a  flood 
of  ribaldry  and  abuse,  especially  upon  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  by  whom  the  Relief 
Bill  had  been  passed,  which  demonstrated  that 
he  was  as  capable  of  appealing  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  people  as  to  the  reason  and  jus- 
tice of  the  British  Legislature.  "  The  last  elec- 
tion for  Clare,"  he  said,  "  is  admitted  to  have 
been  the  immediate  and  irresistible  cause  of 
producing  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  You  have 
achieved  the  religious  libei*ty  of  Ireland.  An- 
other such  victory  in  Clare,,  and  we  shall  attain 
the  political  freedom  of  our  beloved  country. 
That  victory  is  still  necessary  tjO  prevent  Cath- 
olic rights  and  liberties  from  being  sapped  and 
undermined  by  the  insidious  policy  of  those 
men  'who,  false  to  their  own  partyt  can  never  be 
tnte  to  tM,  and  who  have  yielded,  not  to  reason, 
but  to  necessity,  in  granting  us  freedom  of  con- 
science. A  sober,  moral,  and  religious  people 
can  not  continue  slaves — they  become  too  pow- 
erful for  their  oppressors — their  moral  strength 
exceeds  their  physical  powei-s — and  their  prog- 
ress toward  prosperity  is  in  vain  opposed  by 
the  Peels  ana  Wellingtons  of  society.  These 
poor  strugglers  for  ancient  abuses  yield  to  a 
necessity  which  violates  no  law  and  commits 
no  crime;  and  having  once  already  succeeded 
a  Ann.  Reg.  ^y  these  means^  our  next  success  is 
1829, 123,  equally  certain  if  we  adopt  the  same 
126.  virtuous  and  irresistible  means."' 

XTnbounded  were  the  promises  which  he  made 
j5^  to  the  electors  if  they  returned  him 
His  violent  again  to  Parliament.  He  was  to  ob- 
lanraago  tain  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  of  the  act 
Side."*™*'  disfranchising  the  forty-shilling  elect- 
ors, of  the  Vestry  Bill,  the  Grand  Jury 
Assessment  Act;  procure  lor  every  Catholic  rec- 
tor a  parochial  house  and  glebe,  strain  every 
nerve  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  procure  a 
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poor-law  for  Ireland,  which  should  embraea 
every  thing  that  was  good,  and  exclude  every 
thing  that  was  detrimental,  in  the  English  sys- 
tem. So  violent  was  his  language,  so  unmeas- 
ured his  professions,  that  they  lost  him  the  sup- 
port even  of  the  Liberals  in  England,  who  here- 
tofore had  been  most  strenuous  in  his  supportb 
"The  atrocity,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  "ox  his 
language,  in  regard  to  all  English  statesmen,  is 
scarcely  credible  now,  even  when  the  speeches 
themselves  are  before  our  eyes ;  and  this  incen- 
diarism of  course  appears  worse  after  his  hav- 
ing shown  how  mild  and  temperate  he  could 
appear  away  from  home,  and  among  persons 
too  enlightened  to  be  animated  by  violent  lan- 
guage. From  this  time  the  cry  K>r  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  was  Mr.  O'Connelrs  tool  for  culti- 
vating the  agitation,  by  which,  in  regard  to 
mind,  fame,  and  fortune,  he  lived.  From  this 
time  he  was  dibhonored  in  the  eyes  of  all  upright 
men.  From  this  time  his  glory  was  extinguish- 
ed. He  made  men  fear  him,  court  him,  groan 
under  him,  admire  him,  and,  as  far  as  i  Martineaa 
regards  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  i.  503 ;  Ann! 
adore  him;  but  from  this  moment  ^^f'.}^* 
no  man  respected  him."»*  *^'  **** 

Daniel  O'Connell,  who  mainly  achieved  thit 
signal  triumph  for  his  religion  and  155^ 
his  country,  and  for  the  first  time  Character  of 
shook  the  power  of  the  Protestant  Mr.  O'Con- 
aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  which 
had  brought  about  the  Revolution  that  precip- 
itated James  II.  from  the  throne,  was  a  very 
remarkable  man,  and  his  character  is  the  more 
worthy  of  study  because  it  belongs  properly  to 
an  earlier  period  of  European  history ;  and  3'et 
the  success  which  he  achieved  proves  that  the 
qualities  he  possessed  are  calculated  in  every 
age  to  influence  a  large  portion  of  mankino. 
He  belonged  to  the  age  of  Ignatius  Loyola  or 
St  Francis  rather  than  that  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Pope  Hildebrand  was  not  more  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See:  Peter 
the  Hermit  did  not  possess  in  a  higher  degree 
the  art  of  rousing  and  violently  moving  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  His  abilities  were 
of  a  very  high  order — ^no  man  does  such  things 
without  great  powers — ^but  they  were  not  of  a 
cast  superior  to  his  achievements.  "  Par  nego- 
tiis  non  supra"  was  his  true  characteristic.  He 
was  born  an  agitator,  and  there  he  was  su- 

*  Among  other  degant  eflVisions  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, Mr.  5'Ck>nneII  said,  on  his  entry  into  Ennis:  **1 
promised  you  religions  fteedom,  and  I  liept  my  word.  The 
Catholics  are  now  free,  and  the  Brunswickera  are  no  lon- 
ger their  masters ;  and  a  paltry  set  they  were  to  be  our 
masters.  They  would  torn  up  the  white  or  their  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  slyly  put  their  hands  into 
your  pockets.  They  would  discount  God  Almighty  for 
the  ready  money.  The  Brunswick  clubs  or  Dublin  have 
sent  down  one,  a  miniature  in  flesh,  poor  Bumbo  and  his 
land  calf-brother,  to  disfttinchise  the  brave  freeholders, 
and  crooked-eye  Fitzgerald  swore  to  it ;  but  I  call  on  the 
gentry  of  Clare  to  separate  themselves  from  the  blood- 
hounds, and  join  what  is  intended  for  the  good  erf*  the  peo- 
ple. The  question  is  no  longer  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant— that  is  at  an  end :  it  is  now  who  is  a  good  or 
a  bad  man.  If  you  thus  decide,  which  will  you  ctuxMB, 
Bumbo  or  me  ?  I  hope  you  will  rub  off  the  Joul  stain  ef 
any  cormeetion  with  these  blood-hounds^  and  ratify  the  fw- 
mer  election.  What  good  did  any  member  ever  befbre  in 
Parliament  do  for  the  county  of  Clare,  except  to  get  placea 
for  their  nephews,  cousins,  etc  ?  What  did  I  do  ?  I  pro- 
ciuied  for  you  emancipation?  Does  the  Sub-letting  Act 
oppress  ?  1  shall  not  be  six  months  in  Parliament  until 
all  your  oppression  shall  be  done  away."  There  are  niany 
more  in  toe  same  8tyle.~See  Attn,  Reg.,  1839,  p.  126-189. 
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preme ;  but  lie  was  neither  more  nor  less.  He 
nad  remarkable  talents,  but  no  genius,  and  still 
less  taste  or  refinement  To  great  powers  of 
oratory  he  united  a  marvelous  faculty  for  mov- 
ing the  multitude;  but  he  was  alike  destitute 
of  the  chivalrous  sentiments  which  win  the 
hearts  of  the  generous,  or  the  ascendant  of  rea- 
son necessary  to  mould  the  opinions  of  the  en- 
lightened, lie  had  none  of  the  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing which  renders  it  impossible  for  an  elevated 
mind  to  say  or  do  an  unworthy  thing.  He  was 
all  things  to  all  men.  With  equal  facility  he 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  powerful 
legal  ailment,  and  harangued  the  electors  of 
Clare  in  strains  of  disgraceful  ribaldry;  with 
equal  truth  he,  in  the  same  breath,  called  the 
Irish  the  "finest  peasantry  iipon  earth,"  and 
heaped  opprobrium  upon  the  "stunted  corpo- 
ral" who  liad  delivered  Europe,  and  the  "  bigot 
Peel,"  who  had  endangered  his  own  fame  to 
Bj^rike  off  the  fetters  of  religious  intolerance  in 
Ireland. 
The  secret  of  these  strange  contradictions  is 
156.  to  be  found  in  the  ascendant  of  the 
Explann-  faith  to  which  he  was  through  life 
tions  of  hU  sincerely  and  devotedly  attached, 
cies  in  the  '  ^^^  standard  of  rectitude  was  differ- 
Catholic  cut  from  that  to  which  men,  apart 
fkiih.  from  priestly  influence,  are  accus- 

tomed. It  was  neither  tne  honor  which  inspires 
the  noble-hearted,  nor  the  honesty  which  directs 
the  simple  and  innocent  It  was  simply  and 
exclusively  the  interests  of  the  See  of  Kome. 
Every  thing  was  right,  every  thing  allowable, 
provided  that  was  not  forgotten.  He  trans- 
ferred into  the  business  of  life  and  the  contests 
of  men  the  abominable  maxim,  which  the  self- 
ishness of  libertines  has  invented,  that  lovers' 
oaths  are  made  only  to  be  broken,  and  that  to 
them  every  thin^  is  permitted.  To  the  value 
of  truth,  or  the  ooligations  to  regard  it,  he  was 
as  insensible  as  I^apoleon  himsel£  He  had 
all  the  duplicity  and  disregard  of  consistency 
which,  with  great  vigor  and  frequent  genius, 
distinguishes  the  Celtic  character.  Destitute 
of  the  self-respect  which  in  eeneral  oharacter- 
izes  the  Saxon,  he  had  all  the  insensibility  to 
personal  abasement  which  is  so  common  among 
the  humbler  classes  of  his  countrymen:  so  as 
he  gained  his  object  of  acquiring  a  princely  in- 
come, ho  cared  not  that  his  wealth  was  wrung 
from  the  scanty  earnings  of  a  destitute  popula 
tion.  He  was' indifferent  though  what  ne  said 
one  day  was  in  difect  opposition  to  what  he  had 

I)reviou8ly  asserted ;  he  bad  no  compunction  in 
etting  loose  the  vials  of  his  wrath  and  the  vol- 
ubility of  his  abuse  on  the  very  men  who  had 
conferred  upon  himself  and  his  faith  the  most 
inestimable  benefits.  He  carried  to  perfection 
the  art,  so  well  understood  in  after  times,  of  in- 
variably and  on  every  occasion  inflaming  the 
present  passions  of  his  hearers.  Every  thing 
was  (lone  for  present  impression;  and  that  im- 
pression was  all  directed  to  one  end,  the  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
'  To  that  he  was  at  any  time  ready  to  sacrifice 
truth,  consistency,  and  reputation ;  and  in  do- 
ing so,  he  not  only  was  conscious  of  no  wrong, 
but  he  was  sustained  by  the  belief  of  the  high- 
est merit,  for  he  was  giving  to  the  Church  not 
his  body,  but  bis  soul.  He  was  the  most  per 
feet  embodiment  that  has  appeared  in  recent 


times  of  the  maxim,  that  "  the  end  will  justify 
the  means ;"  and  in  his  ultimate  fate,  and  that 
of  his  measures,  is  to  be  found  the  most  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  what,  even  in  this  world, 
that  maxim  leads  to. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  it  must  be  added 
that  these  great  talents  and  dangerous  157. 
qualities  were  united  with  others  of  a  Hia  good 
very  different  character.  lie  was  nei-  q^isUi**"* 
ther  cruel  nor  avaricious:  his  great  influence 
was  always  exerted  as  much  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  his  followers  as  to  intimidate  the 
resolution  of  his  opponents.  He  had  an  in- 
stinctive horror  at  the  shedding  of  blgod,  and 
aimed  at  achieving  all  his  objects  by  pacific 
agitation  alone.  Tne  art  of  doing  so,  without 
incurring  the  penalties  of  high  treason  or  occa- 
sioning open  rebellion,  he  carried  to  perfection. 
If  he  descended  to  unworthy  means  to  sustain 
his  fortunes,  and  sent  the  begging-box  round 
to  evety  beggar  in  Ireland  to  swell  the  "  rent," 
he  spent  it  as  liberally  in  supporting  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  emoarkea,  and  maintaining 
his  maziy  needy  or  destitute  followers:  if  he 
was  "atteni  appetens"  he  was  "«ut  profunts.** 
Immense  sums  passed  through  his  hands,  but 
he  died  poor.  His  ambition,  and  it  was  great, 
was  not  for  himself:  it  was  for  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  and  his  distressed  countrymen  that 
he  exerted  his  talents,  and  with  their  prosper- 
ity that  he  felt  himself  identified;  noble  ob- 
jects, if  pursued  by  worthy  means,  but  only 
the  delusive  light  which  leads  to  perdition  if 
pursued  by  unworthy,  and  involving  in  a  tor- 
tuous and  dishonest  policy.  His  faults  were 
rather  those  of  his  faith  and  his  position  than 
himself  In  appearance  he  was  striking;  he 
would  have  been  remarked  among  a  thousand. 
His  countenance  was  neither  handsome  nor 
commanding,  but  it  had  something  in  it  which 
irresbtibly  attracted  the  attention.  Strong  and 
square  built,  his  figure  conveyed  the  idea  of 
great  personal  strength;  quick,  but  evasive, 
his  eye  gave  the  impression  of  Jesuitical  cun- 
ning. He  scarce  ever  looked  you  in  the  face ; 
a  rare  peculiarity,  but  which,  when  it  exists, 
is  eminently  descriptive  of  character.  In  man- 
ners he  was,  when  he  chose,  extremely  pleas- 
ing; none  could  exhibit,  when  he  desired  it^ 
more  courtesy,  or  was  a  more  agreeable  com- 
panion; and  none,  when  otherwise  incline<1, 
could  let  fly  a  more  fearful  volley  of  vulgar 
abuse.* 

Catholic  emancipation,  the  first  change  on 
the  Protestant  constitution  of  the         ]58, 
empire,  and  the  first  great  triumph  Catholic' 
of  the  democratic  over  the  aristo-  emancipation 
cratio  powers  in  the  empire,  was  SdbyiShigS- 
brought  about,  so  far  as  Great  Brit-  ly  edacated 
ain  is  concerned,  in  a  very  peculiar  classes  over 
way.     It  was  a  victory  gamed  by  **^  P~P*®* 
a  large  portion  of  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  highly  educated  classes, 
over  the  sincere  conviction  and  honest  resist- 
ance of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people.     No 
one  doubts  that,  if  the  Reform  Bill  had  been 
the  Jirst  measure  carried,  the  Catholic  Relief 

*  ThA  Author  was  once  examined  (hr  eight  hours  bo- 
fore  a  Committee  of  the  Flouse  or  Commons  (that  on  com- 
binationst  April,  1838)  by  Nfr.  O'ConncH,  mtHo  conducted 
the  examination  with  equal  acutenens  and  courteny.  M  any 
of  the  features  In  the  fbrcgoing  portrait  were  then  drawn 
fh>m  nature. 
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Bill  would  never  have  been  the  seoond.  The 
present  House  of  Commons  (1854),  even  with 
the  addition  of  tlie  fifty  Catholic  members  for 
Ireland,  is  greatly  more  hostile  to  the  Catho- 
lics than  that  of  1829  was.  The  opposition  to 
them  is  to  be  found  now  rather  in  the  Lower 
than  the  Upper  House.  This  is  a  very  remark- 
able circumstance  in  a  country  so  much  influ- 
enced by  public  opinion  as  England,  especially 
during. the  last  half  century,  has  been.  It  was 
carried  by  the  liberal  opinions  of  the  holders 
of  a  majority  of  the  close  boroughs^  which 
brought  the  Government  into  such  straits  as 
compelled  it  to  force  through  the  measure. 
Catholic  emancipation  was  the  greatest,  as  it 
was  THIS  LAST,  triumph  of  the  nomination  system. 
It  could  not  have  been  carried,  however,  if 

1^.  the  divisions  in  the  English  aris- 
Aided  by  the  tocracy  at  that  period  had  not  been 
contraction  of  powerfully  aided  by  two  circum- 
and  the  power  stances,  which  told  with  decisive 
of  the  Catho-  eflect  at  the  same  time  on  the  so- 
lic  clergy.  ^[^1  j^q^  political  condition  of  Ire- 
land. The  first  of  these  was  the  contraction 
of  the  currency,  commenced  in  1819,  and  ren- 
dered so  fearfully  stringent  by  the  suppression 
of  small  notes  by  the  bill  of  1826.  As  tnese  de- 
cisive measures  lowered  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce  nearly  a  half^  and  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  Ireland  was  either  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  or  directly  dependent  on 
'  it,  tlie  whole  laboring  classes  of  that  country 
had  been  for  the  lost  ten  years  involved  in  dii- 
ficulties  and  suffering.  The  only  breathing- 
lime  they  had  known  was  during  the  exten- 
sion of  the  currency  in  1823,  and  the  two  next 
years,  when,  with  the  rise  of  pnces,  distress 
and  disaffection  had  in  a  great  measure  disap- 
peared.,  to  be  followed  only  by  redoubled  suf- 
lering  after  the  bill  of  1826  had  again  con- 
tracted it  These  measures,  by  producing  uni- 
versal discontent,  prepared  the  soil  for  the  re- 
ception of  tlie  seed  which  the  Catholic  agita- 
tors were  ready  so  plentifully  to  east  upon  it. 
The  second  was,  that  the  Komisli  clergy  pos- 
sessed such  unbounded  influence  over  their 
flocks  that  they  were  able  to  organize  the 
whole  Catholic  population  into  a  vast  and  dis- 
ciplined array,  alike  docile  to  the  voice  of 
their  chiefs,  and  inspired  with  the  most  vio- 
lent hatred  toward  those  whom  they  had  been 
taueht,  and  not  without  reason,  to  regard  as 
their  oppressors  It  was  owing  to  this  com- 
bination of  circumstances  that  £^gland  was  so 
divided,  and  Ireland,  so  far  as  the  Catholics 
went,  so  united,  that  emancipation  had  be- 
come, in  A  manner,  a  matter  of  state  necessity 
before  it  was  actually  conceded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
^Kever,  perhaps,  was  there  a  great  public 

](;o  measure  which  was  attended  with 

Great  diflH*-  results  SO  entirely  opposite  to  what 
cnce  between  was  both  prophesied  and  expected 
'^nSm^  «  both  iaan5a.M  Catholic  enmn. 
andwbatwas  cipation.  The  Liberals  predicted 
predirted  by  an  entire  cessation  of  agitation  and 
oil  parties.  Yiolence,  the  extinction  of  all  causes 
of  discord  between  the  two  islands,  and  the 
knitting  together  of  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  popu- 
lation m  the  bond?  of  peace,  tran(^uillity,  and 
loyalty.  The  opponents  of  emancipation  pre- 
dicted from  it  ft  vast  impulse  to  tlie  liomiah 


persuasion  in  Great  Britain,  the  destruction  of 
all  the  safeguards  of  Protestantism,  and  possi- 
bly the  eventual  restoration  of  the  Catholic  as 
the  ruling  faith  of  the  whole  empire.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  set  of  predictions  has  been 
most  completely  falsified  by  the  event  Ire- 
land, so  far  from  having  been  pacified,  has 
been  more  agitated  than  ever  since  the  great 
healing  measure ;  the  cr}'  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  has  succeeded  that  for  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities:  monster  meetings  succeeded, 
and  shook  the  island  to  its  centre;  the  AVhigs 
themselves  were  constrained,  within  five  years 
of  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill,  to  pass  a  Coer- 
cion Act  of  surpassing  severity ;  and  at  length 
matters  came  to  such  a  pass  that  a  famine  of 
the  thirteenth  fell  on  the  population  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  annual  emigration 
of  250,000  persons  at  once  thinned  tlie  redund- 
ant numbers,  and  removed  the  political  dan- 
gers of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Catholicism,  so  (itr 
from  receiving  an  impulse,  has,  from  the  same 
cause,  met  with  the  greatest  check  it  has  re- 
ceived in  Great  Britain  since  the  Reformation : 
it  has  become  rampant,  and  revealed  its  inhe- 
rent ambition;  ana  the  consequence  has  been 
a  vast  revulsion  of  opinion  in  the  middle  and 
ruling  classes  of  the  empire  against  the  tenets 
of  the  Vatican,  and  a  determination  to  resist 
its  encroachments  unexampled  since  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Catholic  faith  has  been  embraced 
by  several  ladies  of  rank  who  sighed  for  an  ec- 
clesiastical opera,  and  many  of  fashion  who  de- 
sired the  sway  of  confession,  and  by  some  in- 
experienced men  of  genius,  who  dreamt  of  the 
amiable  illusion  of  unity  of  belief;  but  it  has 
been  sturdily  resisted  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  grant  to  Maynooth,  small  as  it  is, 
witn  difficulty  passes  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  no  one  aoubts  that  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons  would  never  have  passed  the  Relief 
Bill 

Yet,  though  the  results  have  thus  falsified 
the  predictions,  and  been  at  variance 
with  the  expectations  of  all  parties,  Emancipa- 
an  impartial  consideration  of  the  cir-  tion  was  a 
cumstances  of  the  case  leads  to  the  wise  and 
conviction  that  emancipation  was  a  JJ®"*"*^"*- 
wise  and  just  measure,  and  such  as, 
under  the  administration  of  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence, might  be  expected  to  be  attended,  even 
in  this  world,  witn  its  deserved  reward.  It 
was  not  for  the  reasons  of  policy  and  state 
necessity,  which  were  so  powerfully  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Peel,  strong  and  unanswerable  as 
they  undoubtedly  were ;  it  was  advisable  for  a 
greater  and  more  lasting  reason — that  it  was  in 
Itself  just  and  eauitablc.  Opinion  is  not  the  fit 
ground  either  of  exclusion,  penalty,  or  jvinish- 
ment;  it  is  acts  only  which  are  so.  DifTcrences 
of  religious  belief  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  so 
generally  by  the  influence  of  parentage,  habit, 
country,  and  circumstances,  tnat  they  are  for 
the  most  part  as  unavoidable  as  the  color  of 
the  hair  or  the  stature  of  the  body.  The  legis- 
lator is  entitled  to  take  cognizance  of  them  only 
when  they  lead  to  external  acts;  and  when 
they  do  so,  let  those  acts  be  coerced  or  punished 
with  vigor  and  justice.  So  great  have  been 
the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  persecution 
for  differences  of  religious  opinion,  that  they 
have  gone  fur  to  neutralize  the  whole  blessings 
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of  Christianity,  and  led  some  skeptical  observen 
to  hesitate  whether  it  has  brought  most  happi- 
ness or  misery  to  mankind.  It  is  the  disgrace 
of  Catholicism  that  it  firat  began  this  atrocious 
system,  and  forced  retaliation  upon  its  oppo- 
nents as  a  matter,  at  the  time,  of  necessity.  It 
is  the  glory  of  Protestantism  that  it  first  in- 
scribed toleration  on  its  banners,  and  practiced 
it,  like  the  Duke  of  York  in  answer  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  Convention  forbidding  quarter,  upon 
the  most  inveterate  and  unrelenting  of  its  op- 
ponents. 
Unity  of  belief  is  the  dream  of  the  inexperi- 
]03  enced,  the  goal  of  the  ambitious;  dis- 
RdigiouB  sent  is  the  history  of  man.  If,  as  is 
difTercnces  the  case  in  many  coimtries,  one  creed 
iSde^  when  ^  embraced  by  a  whole  nation,  it  is 
religion  is  a  proof,  not  that  all  think  alike  on 
thought  of  these  subjects,  but  that  none  think 
■*  ^'  at  alL    So  naturally*  and  universally 

does  difference  of  opinion  arise  on  every  sub- 
ject, and  especially  the  most  interesting  which 
can  occupy  the  human  mind,  that  a  more  cor- 
rect measure  of  the  intellectual  activity  and 
general  intelligence  which  pervades  a  people 
can  not  be  found  than  in  the  amount  of  relig- 
ious division  which  prevails  among  them.  The 
great  object  of  a  wise  legislator  should  be  to  pre- 
vent the  difference  of  thought  from  leading  to 
conflicting  oc^tofM;  and  the  only  way  to  do  this 
is  to  abolish  all  political  differences  founded  on 
varieties  of  religious  persuasion.  Ko  prophecy 
of  our  Saviour  was  ever  more  completely  ac- 
complished than  the  memorable  one,  that  he 
came  to  bring,  not  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword. 
The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  varieties  of  the 
human  mind ;  the  different  lights  in  which  the 
same  truths  present  themselves  to  different  in- 
tellects; the  difference  in  the  movin?  powers 
by  which  different  nations  or  individuals  are 
influenced.  Could  one  creed  ever  be  embraced 
by  the  impassioned  Italian,  who  seeks  in  re- 
ligion a  gratification  of  liis  passion  for  art, 
and  his  susceptibility  of  emotion ;  the  obsequi- 
ous Russian,  who  accepts  as  the  commands  of 
Heaven  the  words  of  the  Czar ;  and  the  sturdy 
Scot,  to  whom  polemical  disputes  are  the  very 
salt  and  zest  of  life?  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
Gospel  is  so  silent  on  the  matters  of  church 
government  and  form,  and  directs  the  whole 
weight  of  its  authority  to  combat  the  selfish 
principles,  the  root  of  all  evil  in  the  whole  of 
mankind.  The  difference  lies,  not.  in  the  truths 
delivered,  but  the  people  taught  Tnith,  in- 
deed, is  ever  the  same,  but  so  also  is  the  lii^ht 
of  the  sun ;  yet  in  what  different  aspects  do^iis 
rays  present  themselves  to  the  various  situa- 
tions of  man — on  the  sunny  hill  and  in  the  level 
Slain,  on  the  watery  waste  and  in  the  burning 
esert,  when  piercing  the  murky  clouds  of  the 
city  and  when  illuminating  the  mountain  turf, 
when  striking  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and 
feebly  struggling  through  the  mistsof  the  valley  1 
But  although  emancipation  was  thus  deci- 
jgj  sively  recommended  by  the  highest 
UnAvorthy  considerations  of  justice  and  cxpedi- 
■pirit  in  ence,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
which  ^Q  granting  of  it  was  a  very  great 
lion^M*'  effort  of  political  virtue  on  tlie  part 
received  by  of  England,  and  that  the  concession 
the  Roman  y.^^  agninst  the  wishes  and  adverse 
Catholics.    ^^  ^^  sincere  and  disinterested,  and 


therefore  respectable,  opinions  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire.  As 
such,  it  should  have  been  received  in  a  grateful 
and  worthy  spirit  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
who  beheld  a  great  act  of  justice  done  against 
the  inclinations  of  a  majority  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and  at  a  time  when  no  corresponding 
steps  toward  liberality  had  been  taken  by  the 

f governments  still  adhering  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
t  was  just  the  reverse:  the  act  of  justice  was 
received  in  the  most  ungrateful,  and  even  re- 
vengeful spirit  So  far  from  being  pacified, 
Ireland  was  only  the  more  distracted  by  the 
great  healing  measure.  The  admission  of  the 
Catholics  to  Parliament  became  the  platform 
on  which  additional  attacks  were  directed 
against  Protestantism,  and  even  the  political 
institutions  of  the  empire.  **  The  Orangemen," 
says  Miss  Martineau,  **  became  more  furious 
and  bigoted  through  fear  and  jealousy  of  their 
triumimant  neighbors,  and  those  triumphant 
neighbors  were  urged  on  by  their  leaders  to 
insufferable  insolence  toward-  the  Government 
and  sister  nations  which  had  granted  them  re-* 
lief  no  longer  possible  to  be  withheld.  The 
list  of  Irish  outrages,  the  pictures  of  Irish  crime 
which  follow  in  the  registers  of  the  time,  the 
record  of  Catholic  emancipation,  are  very  pain- 
ful; but  they  show,  not  that  there  was  any 
thing  wrong  in  the  procedure  of 
relief,  but  that  it  had  been  too  J.J^^™*"' 
long  delayed."  * 

But  although  nothing  can  excuse  or  even 
palliate  the  ingratitude  and  oblivion  .^ 
of  promises  which,  from  the  moment  How  it  was 
when  Catholic  emancipation  was  thatcatho- 
passed,  characterized  the  conduct  of  ^'!!.""^i)i 
the  Irish  agitators ;  yet  it  was  nei-  ^  ***° 
ther  wholly  nor  chiefly  owing  to  that  cause, 
and  still  less  to  its  being  so  long  delayed,  that 
the  measure  so  totally  failed  in  producing  the 
expected  results.  It  failed  because  it  did  not 
alleviate  in  the  slightest  degree,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  fearfully  aggravated,  the  real  causes 
of  evil  in  the  country.  These  were  the  in- 
dolent, improvident,  and  yet  reckless  charac- 
ter of  the  peasantry,  the  extravagance  and  em- 
barrassment of  tlie  land-liolders,  the  division  of 
the  land  among  a  million  of  starving  cultiva- 
tors, the  habit  of  incessant  and  overwhelming 
increase  encouraged  by  the  priests,  the  absence 
of  manufactories  to  absorb  tne  redundant  num- 
bers, and  the  total  unfitness  of  the  people  for 
self-ffovernment  or  direction.  These  evils  could 
not  in  any  degree  be  alleviated  by  tlie  admis- 
sion of  forty  or  fifty  zealous  Catholics  into 
Parliament.,  some  of  them  gifted  w^ith  consider- 
able natural  talents,  but  for  the  most  part  des- 
titute of  property,  without  a  cultivated  educa- 
tion or  business  habits,  and  entirely  devoted, 
one  and  all,  to  the  interests  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  most  seriously 
aggravated  by  the  introduction  of  a  body  of 
men  of  this  description  into  the  Legislature; 
because  agitation,  the  bane  of  the  country,  wos 
increased  by  the  knowledge  that  so  powerful  a 
phalanx  was  always  ready  to  support  it  in 
Parliament;  and  the  phalanx  itself,  being  en- 
tirely directed  by  foreign  ecolesiastical  influ- 
ence, pureued  on  every  occasion  measures  cal- 
culated to  embarrass  the  English  government 
and  weaken  the  English  aristocracy,  without 
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any  regard  to  their  effect  in  ougmenting  the 
dimculties  and  increasing  the  sufferings  of  their 
own  constituents. 

If,  however,  Catholic  emancipation  has  failed 
in  realizing  an^  of  the  benefits  pre- 
Iis  beiiefl-  dieted  from  it  m  the  sister  isle,  it  has 
cial  effects  removed  one  great  stumbling-block  in 
on  the  En-  t'he  way  of  good  goverament  in  Great 
SllLw!'  Britain.  The  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Peel  80  strongly  felt  and  so  feelingly 
deplored,  arising  from  the  divided  state  of  the 
Cabinet  on  this  vital  question,  has  disappeared. 
Subsequent  times  have  seen  weak  governments 
and  embarrassed  cabinets  in  abundance,  but 
never  to  such  an  extent  on  Insh  affairs.  On 
them  nnanimity  has  almost  constantly  pervaded 
both  the  Government  and  the  Legislature.  The 
ingratitude  with  which  the  gift  was  received, 
the  increased  agitation  .which  followed  it,  the 
turmoil  in  which  the  country  was  constantly 
kept  by  the  efforts  of  the  agitators,  and  the 
ready  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  their  meas- 
ures, have  united  all  classes  in  Great  Britain 
against  them.  The  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  was  met  in  a  very  different  spirit  from 
that  for  Catholic  emancipation.  Such  is  the 
effect  and  the  reward  of  just  measures ;  they 
detach  the  generous  and  noble-hearted  from  the 
side  by  whom  they  have  been  abused,  and  unite 
them  in  support  of  that  by  which  the  injustice 
has  been  removed. 

It  is  commonly  said  by  the  Liberals  in  En- 
gland,  that  emancipation  has  failed 
Emancipa-  because  it  was  conceded  too  late ;  by 
tion  would  the  Catholics  m  Ireland,  because  it 
haveetiual-  was  incomplete,  and  did  not  give  that 
cnutof  *^  entire  ascendency  to  their  Church  to 
earlier,  or  if  which,  in  Ireland  at  least,  it  was  en- 
rt  had  been  titled.  Both  opinions  appear  to  be 
more  com-  erroneous.  Keeping  in  view  what 
were  the  real  causes  of  Irish  suffering, 
and  which  had  prepared  the  soil  every  where 
so  plentifully  for  tne  seed  of  the  agitatoi-s,  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  that  they  would  have 
been  removed,  or  in  the  slii^htest  degree  miti- 
gated, by  either  or  both  of  those  much-vaunted 
measures.  Suppose  emancipation  had  been  con- 
ceded in  1801,  when  Mr.  Pitt  left  office  on  the 
subject,  and  fifty  Irish  Catholics  had  ever  since 
sat  in  Parliament;  suppose  that  the  Church 
property  had  been  wholly  transferred  to  the 
Komish  Church,  and  high  mass  celebrated  in 
every  cathedral  of  Ireland  ever  since  that  time, 
would  these  changes  have  either  alleviated  the 
suffering  or  eradicated  the  seeds  of  evil  in  that 
unhappy  country  I  Uncjuestionably  they  would 
not  Still  would  a  million  of  squalid  cultivatoi*s 
have  vegetated  in  listless  indolence  on  the  soil, 
and  ovcrapread  the  land  with  their  descend- 
ants; still  would  self-government  have  proved 
the  bane  of  a  people  incapable  of  self-direction ; 
still  would  the  concession  of  English  privileges 
to  a  nation  unfitted  for  their  reception  have 
left  the  door  perpetually  open  to  withering  and 
ruinous  agitation.  The  vantage-ground  gained 
in  Ireland  would  have  proved  the  greatest  of 
all  incitements  to  the  See  of  Rome  to  press  upon 
its  adversaries,  until  they  had  regained  the  in- 
estimable jewel  of  Great  Britain  for  the  tiara 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  what  xsould  have 
been  expected  from  that  but  increased  exasper- 
ation, and,  still  more,  ulcerated  feelings,  be- 


tween the  two  countries?  Emancipation  has 
not  failed  because  it  came  either  too  late  or  was 
incomplete,  but  because  the  real  evils  of  Ire- 
land arose  from  an  entirely  different  set  of 
causes,  which  that  measure  had  no  tendency  to 
diminish,  but  rather  to  increase. 

But  still  emancipation  was  a  wise  measure, 
because  it  was  a  just  one.  **  Fiat  ius-  jg-^ 
titia  ruat  coelum,"  was  the  noblest  Emanripa- 
maxim  of  antiquity :  "Pais  ce  que  tu  *">»  *•■" 
dois,  avienne  ce  que  pourra,"  the  ex-  ,.j21S5iiJ 
pression  of  the  cnivalrous  feelings  of  retribution 
modern  Europe.  England  at  the  elev-  to  *wtli  par- 
enth  hour  did  the  just  act,  but  she  ^^^' 
did  it,  not  from  the  influence  of  equitable  or 
tolerant  fceliniTs,  but  in  obedience  to  the  fierce 
demands  of  the  agitators,  and  to  avert  the 
dreaded  evils  of  civil  war.  She  has  been  pun- 
ished, and  justly  punished,  for  doing  a  right 
thing  from  wrong  motives,  and  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  fault  have  already  been  amply  expe- 
rienced. The  great  prececfent  of  yielding,  not 
to  justice,  but  to  coercion,  has  not  been  lost 
u])on  the  agitators  within  her  own  bosom.  The 
Refonn  movement  was  the  child  of  the  Catholic 
agitation ;  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  of  the  tri- 
umph of  Reform.  The  helm  has  passed  out  of 
the  hands  that  used  to  hold  it ;  the  vessel,  when 
a  storm  arises,  lias  ceased  to  obey  the  helm,  and 
drifts  before  the  wind.  It  has  been  discover- 
ed, that  if  a  question  can  be  brought  forward, 
touching  the  interests  and  inflaming  the  pas- 
sions of  a  numerical  majority  of  the  people,  the 
Government  can  be  constrained,  ana  measures 
forced  upon  it  at  variance  with  its  best  inter- 
ests, most  settled  convictions,  and  fixed  deteim- 
ination.  This  penalty  has  England  incurred 
for  yielding,  not  to  justice,  but  intimidation. 
But\his  punishment  is  as  notliing  to  what  Ire- 
land has  ex|)erienced,  or  the  Romish  agitators 
have  iucun'ed ;  nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  history  of  human  affairs  a  more  memora- 
ble instance  of  righteous  retribution  than  has 
ovei*taken  them,  in  the  unforeseen  but  now  ap- 
parent and  natural  consequence  of  their  trans- 
gressions. 

That  Catholic  emancipation  was  the  parent  of 
the  Reform  Bill  is  now  universally  j^g 
acknowledged,  and  will  be  abund-  pirst  effect 
antly  proved  in  the  very  next  chap-  ofemancipa- 
ler.  It  added  fifty  votes  to  the  Jf°"  reform" 
movement  party  in  Ireland,  and  took  ""*  ^™^' 
as  many,  by  the  heart-burning  which  it  excited 
ill  this  island,  from  the  Conservative  majority 
in  Great  Britain.  This  change,  one  hundred 
in  all,  and  two  hundred  on  a  division,  entirely 
altered  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  For  the  first  time  since  Mr.  Pitt*s 
defeat  of  the  Coalition  in  1784,  it  gave  a  major- 
ity in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Liberal  and 
movement  party,  and,  with  the  impulse  given 
to  their  opinions  by  the  French  Revolution,  first 
overturned  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration, and  then  carried  through  the  Refonn 
Bill.  Immense  was  the  triumph  of  the  united 
Catholics  and  Liberals  at  this  great  victory, 
which  in  its  fii'st  results  gave  them  a  majority 
of  five  to  one  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
seemed  to  have  prostrated  the  House  of  Lords 
beneath  their  feet.  Yet  in  the  consequences  of 
this  very  triumph,  and  the  measures  pui*sued 
amidst  snouts  of  victory  by  the  conquerora,  were 
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preparing  the  g)*eate8t  of  all  rewards  to  the  van- 
quished, and  a  natural  but  deserved  retribution 
K>r  their  ingratitude  to  the  victore.  The  Cath- 
olic religion  has  not,  since  the  Reformation,  ex- 
perienced such  a  blow  as  it  has  done  in  both 
hemispheres  from  the  consequences  of  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  measures  of  its  support- 
ers. To  be  convinced  of  this,  ,we  have  only  to 
consider  what  is  the  social  situation  of  Ireland, 
what  measures  its  material  interests  require, 
and  which  the  majority  of  its  representatives 
have  concurred  in  mtroducing. 

As  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
160  country,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of 

EflbctMofre-  its  inhabitants  are  maintained  by, 
form  in  in-  and  its  wealth  derived  from,  the 
Trad?  ^^  culUvation  of  the  soil,  it  is  evident 
that  what  its  interests  required  was 
such  a  protective  policy  as  might  secure  for  its 
cultivators  the  monopoly  in  some  degree  of  the 
English  market  There  was  much  to  be  said 
in  mvor  of  free  trade  in  grain  so  far  as  the  man- 
ufacturers of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Bir- 
mingham were  concerned,  whose  interest  was 
to  buy  grain  cheap;  but  nothing  at  all  in  so 
far  a»  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland  were  con- 
cerned, whose  interest  was  to  sell  it  dear.  If, 
therefore,  the  merabei-s,  whether  for  counties  or 
boroughs  of  Ireland,  had  been  directed  by  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  they  would  have 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
English  market  for  them,  b^^  supporting  the 
protective  system  of  Great  Britain.  But  being 
nnder  a  foreign  influence,  and  directed  by  the 
Court  of  Home,  whose  policy  was  to  eml)arrass 
and  weaken  the  English  aristocracy,  which  it 
regarded  as  its  most  formidable  enemy,  they 
did  just  the  reverse.  They  coalesced  with  the 
Liberal  and  movement  party  in  England,  and 
supported  all  the  measures  tending  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  United  King- 
dom. At  the  same  time,  they  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  Uie  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland, 
and  shook  the  country  to  its  centre  by  the  mon- 
ster meetings,  which  occupied  every  thought 
and  engaged  every  arm  in  tlio  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  result  is  well  known.  Ag- 
riculture, neglected  for  political  agitation,  fell 
into  decay ;  a  famine  of  the  thirteenth  fell  upou 
the  population  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  free 
trade  in  grain  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  for 
insupportable  evils;  and  Ireland,  which  hith- 
erto had  enjoyed  the  monopoly,  was  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  the  world  in  the  supply  of 
the  English  market. 

Immense  beyond  all  precedent  have  been  the 
170.  consequences  of  these  changes,  but 

Effects  or  upon  none  have  they  fallen  with 
the^  changes  gych  force  and  severity  as  upon  the 
tion  and  catli-  agitatora  and  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
olicsoflre-  From  a  stiitistical  paper  recently 
land.  published  by  the  Census  Commis- 

sioners of  Dublin,  it  appears  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island,  which  in  184(5 — the  year  of 
the  fa  ine,  and  when  Free  Trade  was  intro- 
duced— had  been  8,386,940,  had  sunk  in  1851 
to  6,651,970;  and  as  the  emigration  from  the 
island  has  bt^en  about  250,000  a  year,  it  can 
not  now  (1854)  exceed  6,000,000.  At  least 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  persons  have  disup- 
]>e.ired  from  Ireland  during  ton  years,  and  of 
Llic:>e  al/ove  two  millions  are  Jt(nnaii  Catholics. 


The  consequence  is,  that  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Catholics  has  disap- 
peared; already  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
are  not  equal  in  number;  at  the  next  census 
they  certainly  will  be  so.*  The  priests  in  the 
country  have  already  sunk  to  one  half  their 
former  number — they  have  declined  from  near- 
ly 6000  to  2600.  At  the  same  time,  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  landed  proprietors,  arising 


from 
upon 


the  depression  of  agriculture,  consequent 
Free  Trade  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
rural  produce,  have  come  to  such  a  climax  that 
a  rigorous  measure  became  indispensable.  The 
land  was  in  great  part  wrested  from  the  old  in- 
solvent proprietors,  and  the  sales  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Commission  have  transferred  it  to 
Saxon  wealth  nearly  as  generally  as  the  Celtic 
exodus  has  consigned  its  cultivation  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Saxon  hands. 

These  changes,  which  have  come  on  so  sud- 
denly that  we  are  scarcely  able  even 
now  to  appreciate  their  full  effects,  Beneficjal  cf- 
have  already  produced  a  visible  and  feet  of  these 
most  salutary  change  on  the  condi-  changes  oii 
tion  of  the  whole  empire.  Ireland  Empire, 
has  ceased  to  be,  what  for  about  a 
century  past  it  had  been,  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  England,  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of 
strength  to  the  United  KingdonL  It  is  no  lon- 
ger necessary  to  retain  thirty  thousand  soldiera 
in  the  country  to  keep  down  its  inhabitants. 
The  barracks  are  empty,  or  tenanted  only  by 
the  police — monster  meetings  are  unknown — 
the  undiminished  strength  of  the  empire  can 
bo  sent  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Euxine.  Agitation 
has  disappeared — the  repeal  of  the  Union  is  no 
longer  heard  of — ^all  thoughts  and  desires  are 
turned  to  the  promised  land  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  England  was  punished,  and 
justly  punished,  for  ner  religious  intolerance 
and  political  selfishness  by  a  century  of  vexa- 
tion and  weakness,  consequent  on  the  connec- 
tion with  Ireland — she  is  now  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  more  generous  policy,  and  a  gi'cat 
act  of  justice,  in  the  comparative  comfort  of 
that  connection,  and  the  dawn  of  prosperity 
visible  in  the  sister  isle.     But  it  is  not  to  t!ic 


*  A  return  has  been  issued  (h)m  the  Census  Dffire  ia 
Dublin,  showing  tlie  populaiion  of  Inland  from  the  year 
1KJ5  to  lb51,  both  Snciusive,  as  Tar  as  the  same  could  bo 
asi-eriaiuod  ttom  various  sources.  The  result  is  thus  set 
I'orih : 


Venr.  Popaliitioii. 

Iboj 5,395,456 

1806 5,460,447 

1H07 5,526,2-24 

1808 5,592,792 

KS09...  5,600,162 

IHIO 5,728,343 

1811 5.797  ,.S47 

Ibia 5,867.1bl 

1813 5,937,850 

1814 6,039,544 

1815 6,142,972 

1816 6,248.174 

1817 6,355,177 

1818 6,464;013 

1819 6.574,712 

18C0 6,087,306 

1821 6,801.827 

18-22 6,892,719 

1823 6,9h4,826 

1S24 7,078,164 

1825 7,172.748 

18--'(5 7,'268.598 

1K3T 7,.165,729 

18 'H 7,464,156 


Ye»r.  PopnUt  Ion . 

lb.;9 7,5oJ.t-<^ 

1830  7,664,974 

1831 7,767,401 

18.32 7,807,211 

1833 7,847 ,2tj 

18.'J4 7.887,5::  I 

1833  7.927 ,9rj 

1836 7,968,055 

1837 8,009.5C7 

16::8 8,050,f.rJ 

1639 8,091.9' 2 

1640 8,l.13,4(a 

1811 8,175.i:i 

1842 8.217,(':o 

1M3 8.259,2  a 

1M4 8.301,5:3 


1845, 


8,344,142 


18!6 8,3b6,9-iU 

18-17 — 

IMS — 

I8J9 — 

18.V.) — 

1851 6,551,970 

— DubUn, 


1830.] 
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172. 
Reaction 
against  Ca 


gratitude  or  loyalty  of  those  to  whom  this  act 
of  justice  was  done  that  she  is  indebted  for  this 
blessed  consummation ;  she  owes  it  to  t)ieir  in- 
gratitude and  blind  submission  to  a  foreign  po- 
tentate, which,  by  depriving  the  Catliolics  of 
the  remuneration  for  their  industry,  has  driven 
them  headlong  acros'*.  the  Atlantic.  That  which 
all  the  wisdom  of  man  had  failed  to  effect  has 
resulted  from  the  unforeseen  and  not  intended 
consequences  of  his  passions.  Thus  does  the 
wisdom  of  the  Almiglity  cause  even  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him. 

!Nor  have  the  consequences  of  emancipation 
been  less  decisive  against  the  spread 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Great  Britain. 
It  was  natural  that  the  Romish  hie- 
tholicibro  in  rarchy,  seeing  this  great  victory  gaiu- 

n^!^  ^^^'  ^*^  ^y  ^^®  ^"^*«  ^^  agitation  m  Ire- 
land, and  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion of  both  sexes  in  England  embracing  their 
fnith,  should  have  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  work  of  the  Reformation  was 
to  l>e  undone,  and  the  British  Isles  were  to  be 
wholly  regained  by  the  Holy  See.  They  open- 
ly aimounced  the  project  accordingly.  Great 
Britain  was  dividea  into  ecclesiastical  districts; 
bishops  were  appointed,  and  the  cardinal-legate 
assumed  the  long-forgotten  title  of  Catholic 
times.  The  effect  was  decisive.  A  burst  of 
Protestant  enthusiasm  ensued  unparalleled  since 
the  Reformation,  and  the  prime-minister  of  the 
Crown,  a  leading  supporter  of  emancipation, 
took  the  initiative  in  calling  it  forth.  The  ag- 
gressive and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome — which  is  recorded  in  every  page  of 
modem  history,  but  had  come  to  be  forgotten 
during  the  tolerant  slumber  of  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  —  was  again  brought  to 
light,  and  the  contest  of  the  Protestants  with 
the  Catholics  was  renewed,  but  without  the 
withering  alliance  with  political  distinction 
which  had  so  long  detached  the  generous  from 
the  side  of  the  former.  Men  saw  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  unchanged  and  unchange 
able,  and  must  be  combated  with  vigor  as  in 
the  first  fervor  of  the  Reformation;  but  the 
contest  came  to  be  carried  on,  not  by  pains, 
penalties,  and  disabilities,  but  by  reason,  argu- 
ment, and  intelligence,  and  above  all,  by  rais- 
ing the  intellectttal  character  of  women,  among 


whom  its  principal  votaries  are  always  to  be 
found.  The  whole  vantage-gronnd  gained  by 
the  Catholics  during  the  struggle  for  emanci- 
pation was  lost  by  its  acquisition. 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  that  concession 
been  less  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Ca-  jys, 
tholicism  on  the  other  side  of  the  At-  And  in 
Ian  tic.  Tlie  pastors  in  vain  followed  America, 
their  flocks  to  the  New  World ;  their  ascend- 
ant was  at  an  end  when  they  left  the  shores  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  Vast  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  dark  night  of  Celtic  ignorance,  light- 
ed only  by  the  feeble  rays  of  superstition,  and 
the  bright  aurora  of  Transatlantic  energy,  illu- 
minated by  the  effulgence  of  knowledge,  intelli- 
gence, and  intellect  The  priest  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  gulf  of  democracy.  The  ascendant 
which  the  Romish  clergy  had  acquired  amidst 
the  ignorance  and  solitude  of  the  Irish  wilds, 
was  speedily  lost  when  surrounded  by  the  tur- 
moil of  American  interests,  the  conflict  of  Amer- 
ican sects.  So  signally  has  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  declined  in  the  United  States, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of 
Irish  Catholics  in  the  last  ten  years,  there  are 
only  now  1,200,000  members  of  Romish  church- 
es in  the  Union,  out  of  18,000,000  embraced  in 
the  whole  divisions  of  the  Christian  commun- 
ion. It  is  a  common  complaint^  accordingly, 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  America,  Uiat  they 
have  lost  all  influence  over  their  flocks;  that 
their  followers  live  altogether  without  God  in 
the  world;  and  that,  without  embracing  any 
new  faith,  they  have  simply  renounced  the  ola. 
This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  often  the  case. 
From  superstition  to  infidelity  is  but  a  step. 
It  is  by  the  torch  of  knowledge,  and  it  alone, 
that  the  flame  of  a  pure  and  lasting  piety  is,  in 
an  enlightened  age,  to  be  kindled.  But  that 
torch  is  not  awantlng  in  America;  and,  with- 
out anticipating  the  march  of  events  that  yet 
lie  buried  in  the  womb  of  time,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  predicted  that,  however  strongly 
the  Catholic  tenets  may  be  rooted  amidst  the 
traditions  and  corruptions  of  the  Old  World,  it 
will  never  make  head  against  the  energy  and 
intelligence  of  the  New ;  and  that  still  less  will 
infidelity  permanently  retain  any  hold  of  a  peo- 
ple open  to  the  influences  and*ble88ed  by  the 
choicest  gifU  of  Nature. 
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preparing  tlie  gfeaUst  of  all  rewards  to  Ihe  T«n- 
quiahed,  aud  a  natural  but  deMrred  retributiuu 
tor  their  ingratitude  to  the  vieWrs.  The  Uath- 
olic  religion  baa  not.  ainee  the  Reformation,  ex- 
perienced such  a  blow  as  it  hat  done  in  both 
iieniiapheres  from  the  consequences  of  Cslhoiio 

era.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  wa  have  only  to 
conaiiler  what  ia  the  social  situation  of  Ireland, 


As  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  ai 
EtRcuofr*-  >l«  inhsbilanta  are  maintained  by 


Trade. 


'  cultivation  of  tbo  soil,  it  i»  evident 
that  what  iti  intcreits  required  was 
sucb  ■  protective  policy  as  ni!);ht  secure  for  it^ 
cultivators  the  monopoly  in  some  degree  of  the 
Kuglinh  market.  Tliere  was  much  to  be  eaid 
in  fav'or  of  free  trade  in  grain  ao  far  as  the  man- 
ufacturers of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Bir- 
uiiighaui  were  concerned,  whose  interest  was 
to  buy  grain  cheap;  but  nothing  nt  all  in  so 
far  a*  the  agriculturisls  of  Ireland  were  con- 
cerned, whose  interest  was  to  sell  it  deur.  If, 
tliereforo,  tlia  members,  whether  for  counties  or 
boroughs  of  IrcUnd,  bad  been  directed  by  the 
intaresls  of  their  constilnents,  they  would "liave 
dune  every  thing  in  tlieir  power  to  secure  the 
English  market  for  them,  by  supporting  the 
protective  system  of  Great  Britain.  But  being 
under  a  foreign  influence,  and  directed  by  the 
Court  of  Kome,  whose  policy  wna  to  euitiarross 
and  weaken  the  English  aristocracy,  which  it 
regarded  ns  ila  most  formidable  otiemv,  Ihey 
did  just  the  reverse.  They  coalesced  with  the 
Libeial  and  movement  party  in  Ifngland,  and 
supported  all  the  measures  tending  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  United  King- 
dom. At  the  same  time,  they  ^uC  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland, 
and  shook  the  country  to  its  centre  by  the  mon- 
ster meetings,  which  occupied  every  thought 
and  ongogeJ  every  arm  in  the  CatlioUc  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  result  is  well  known.  Ag- 
riculture, neglected  fur  political  agitation,  fell 
into  dccny;  afumine  of  the  tliirteeiith  fell  upon 
the  |>opuIation  of  the  aineteentb  century;  freu 
trade  in  grain  waa  introduced  as  a  remedy  for 
insupportable  evils;  and  Ireland,  which  hith- 
erto had  enjoved  the  monopolj',  waa  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  the  world  in  the  supply  of 
the  English  niarkcL 

Immense  beyond  all  precedent  have  been  the 
ltd.  consequcnotta  of  these  changes,  but 
ED^cia  oT  upon  none  have  lliey  fallen  with 
oiTilie'imlX"  '""^  '*"'''"  ""'^  severity  as  upon  the 
iiDiiaTiS<:aili.  agitators  and  Cutholiea  of  Irelanil. 
olicsarjni-  From  a  stiitistical  pujier  recently 
l*n<l'  pnbllslied  by  the  Census  Coniiuia- 

sioners  of  Diihlin,  it  appears  tliat  the  populB' 
lion  of  the  island,  which  in  IS-li) — llic  year  of 
the  fa  ine.  and  when  Free  Ti-nde  waa  tnlro- 
ducrrl— liiid  been  8.:jSa.940,  had  sunk  In  ISil 
to  tt.951.STI};  and  oa  the  eniiuralion  from  the 
island  lias  been  about  SaO,'""*  a  year,  it  can 
not  now  (1834)  exceed  6,M*l,(>.iO.  At  least 
two  milliona  and  a  half  of  persons  have  disup 
piMrcd  frnm  li'cland  during  U-n  years.  n».l  of 
Llicsv  lihit  (ten  milliaiit  arc  Jioman  C'atltoUct. 


tCuii.  XXL 

iproportjon  be- 

-otestanta  and  CalhoUcs  haa  disap- 
peared; already  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
are  not  equal  in  number;  at  the  next  census 
they  certainly  will  be  so.*  The  priests  in  the 
country  have  already  sunk  to  one  half  their 
former  number — they  have  declined  from  near- 
ly SUOO  to  231X1.  At  the  same  time,  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  landed  proprietors,  arising 
from  the  depression  of  agriculture,  consequent 
upon  Free  Trade  and  the  fall  in  tlie  value  of 
rural  produce,  have  come  to  such  a  climax  that 
a  rigorous  measure  became  indispeiisablc.  The 
land  wa^  in  great  part  wrested  from  the  old  in- 
solvent proprietors,  and  the  sales  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Commission  have  transferred  it  to 
Saxon  wealth  nearly  as  generally  as  the  Celtic 
exodus  bos  consigned  i\a  cultivation  to  the  diree- 
tion  of  baxou  hands. 

These  chaiiires,  which  have  come  on  so  sud- 
denly that  we  are  scarcely  able  even 
riow  to  appreciate  their  full^  eir.'Cts  ^^^cM  rf- 
have  nireuJy  produced  a  visible  and  ftci  anima 
most  aalutary  change  on  the  cotidi-  ''?'']■"?]' 
lion  of  the  whole  etnpipe.  Ireland  Empire 
has  ceased  to  be,  vhiit  for  about  a 
century  past  it  had  been,  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  England,  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of 
strength  to  (he  United  Kingdom.  It  ia  no  lun- 
ger necessary  lo  retain  thirty  thousand  soldiers 
in  the  country  to  keep  down  its  inhabitantd. 
The  barracks  are  empty,  or  tenanled  only  by 
the  police — monster  meetings  ore  unknown — 
the  undiminished  strength  of  the  empire  can 
be  sent  lo  the  Baltic  or  the  Eiuinc.  Agitation 
has  disnjipeared — llie  repeal  of  the  Union  is  no 
longer  heard  of — all  thoughts  and  deiirai  are 
tui-ned  to  the  promised  land  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  England  was  punished,  and 
justly  punished,  for  tier  religious  intolerance 
and  political  selfishness  by  a  century  of  vexa- 
tion and  weakness,  consequent  on  the  connec- 
tion with  Ii'eland — she  is  now  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  more  generous  ]>olicv,  and  a  great 
a^t  of  jnsliee,  in  the  compamu^e  comfort  of 
■'    ■  I,  and  the  dawn  of  proeperily 


sible  in  the 


o  the 
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gratitude  or  loyalty  of  those  to  whom  this  act 
of  justice  was  done  that  she  is  indebted  for  this 
blessed  consummation ;  she  owes  it  to  their  in- 
gratitude and  blind  submission  to  a  foreign  po- 
tentatOf  which,  by  depriving  the  Catholics  of 
the  remuneration  for  their  industry',  has  driven 
them  headlong  across  the  Atlantic.  That  which 
all  the  wisdom  of  man  bad  failed  to  effect  has 
resulted  from  the  unforeseen  and  not  intended 
consequences  of  his  passions.  Thus  does  the 
wisdom  of  the  Almiglity  cause  even  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him. 

Xor  have  the  consequences  of  emancipation 
been  less  decisive  against  the  spread 
Reaction  ^^  ^^^  Catholic  faith  in  Great  Britain. 
i^ainst  Ca-  It  was  natural  that  the  Romish  hie- 
iholicism  in  rarchy,  seeing  this  great  victory  gain- 
Great  Brii-  ^^  |jy  ^jjg  eftecte  of  agitation  m  Ire- 
land, and  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion of  both  sexes  in  England  embracing  their 
faith,  should  have  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  work  of  the  Reformation  was 
to  l>e  undone,  and  the  British  Isles  were  to  be 
wholly  regained  by  the  Holy  See.  They  open- 
ly announced  the  project  accordingly.  Great 
Britain  was  dividea  into  ecclesiastical  districts; 
bishops  were  appointed,  and  the  cardinal-legate 
assumed  the  long-forgotten  title  of  Catholic 
times.  The  effect  was  decisive.  A  burst  of 
Protestant  enthusiasm  ensued  unparalleled  since 
the  Kefonnation,  and  the  prime-minister  of  the 
Crown,  a  leading  supporter  of  emancipation, 
took  the  initiative  in  calling  it  forth.  The  ag- 
gressive and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome — which  is  recorded  in  every  page  of 
modern  history,  but  had  come  to  be  forgotten 
during  the  tolerant  slumber  of  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  —  was  again  brought  to 
light,  and  the  contest  of  the  Protestants  with 
the  Catholics  was  renewed,  but  without  the 
withering  alliance  with  political  distinction 
which  had  so  long  detached  the  generous  from 
tlie  side  of  the  former.  Men  saw  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able, and  must  be  combated  with  vigor  as  in 
the  first  fervor  of  the  Reformation;  but  the 
contest  came  to  be  carried  on,  not  by  pains, 
penalties,  and  disabilities,  but  by  reason,  argu- 
ment, and  intelligence,  and  above  all,  by  rais- 
ing the  intellectttal  character  of  women,  among 


whom  its  principal  Yotaries  are  always  to  be 
found.  The  whole  vantage-gronnd  gained  by 
the  Catholics  during  the  struggle  for  emanci- 
pation was  lost  by  its  acquisition. 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  that  concession 
been  less  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Ca-  173, 
tholicism  on  the  other  side  of  the  At-  And  in 
lantic.  Tlie  pastors  in  vain  followed  America, 
their  flocks  to  the  New  World ;  their  ascend- 
ant was  at  an  end  when  they  left  the  shores  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  Vast  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  dark  night  of  Celtic  ignorance,  light- 
ed only  by  the  feeble  rays  of  superstition,  and 
the  bright  aurora  of  Transatlantic  energy,  illu- 
minated by  the  effulgence  of  knowledge,  intelli- 
gence, ana  intellect  The  priest  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  gulf  of  democracy.  The  ascendant 
which  the  Romish  clergy  had  acquired  amidst 
the  ignorance  and  solitude  of  the  Irish  wilds, 
was  speedily  lost  when  surrounded  by  the  tur- 
moil of  American  interests,  the  conflict  of  Amer- 
ican sects.  So  signally  has  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  declined  in  the  United  States, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of 
Irish  Catholics  in  the  last  ten  years,  there  are 
only  now  1,200,000  members  of  Romish  church- 
es in  the  Union,  out  of  18,000,000  embraced  in 
the  whole  divisions  of  the  Christian  commun- 
ion. It  is  a  common  complaint,  accordingly, 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  America,  tliat  they 
have  lost  all  influence  over  their  flocks;  that 
their  followers  live  altogether  without  God  in 
the  world;  and  that^  without  embracing  any 
new  faith,  they  hav6  simply  renounced  the  ola. 
This,  it  is  to  oe  feared,  is  too  often  the  case. 
From  superstition  to  infidelity  is  but  a  step. 
It  is  by  the  torch  of  knowledge,  and  it  alone, 
that  the  flame  of  a  pure  and  lasting  piety  is,  in 
an  enlightened  age,  to  be  kindled  But  that 
torch  is  not  awanting  in  America;  and,  with- 
out anticipating  the  march  of  events  that  yet 
lie  buried  in  the  womb  of  time,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  predicted  that,  however  strongly 
the  Catholic  tenets  may  be  rooted  amidst  the 
traditions  and  corruptions  of  the  Old  World,  it 
will  never  make  head  against  the  energy  and 
intelligence  of  the  New ;  and  that  still  less  will 
infidelity  permanently  retain  any  hold  of  a  peo- 
ple open  to  the  influences  and  blessed  by  tho 
choicest  gifts  of  Nature. 
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169. 
EfTectn  of  re- 
form in  in- 
ducing Froe 
Trade. 


preparing  the  gteatest  of  all  rewards  to  the  van- 
quished, and  a  natural  but  deserved  retribution 
K>r  their  ingratitude  to  the  victors.  The  Cath- 
olic religion  has  not,  since  the  Reformation,  ex- 
Eerienced  such  a  blow  as  it  has  done  in  both 
emispheres  from  the  consequences  of  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  measures  of  its  support- 
ers. To  be  convinced  of  this,  .we  have  only  to 
consider  what  is  the  social  situation  of  Ireland, 
what  measures  its  material  interests  require, 
and  which  the  majority  of  its  representatives 
have  concurred  in  mtroducing. 
As  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
country,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of 
its  inhabitants  are  maintained  by, 
and  its  wealth  derived  from,  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  evident 
that  what  iti  interests  required  was 
such  a  protective  policy  as  might  secure  for  its 
cultivators  the  monopoly  in  some  degree  of  the 
English  market  There  was  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  free  trade  in  grain  so  far  as  the  man- 
ufacturers of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Bir- 
mingham were  concerned,  whose  interest  was 
to  buy  grain  cheap ;  but  nothing  at  all  in  so 
far  as  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland  were  con- 
cerned, whose  interest  was  to  sell  it  dear.  If, 
therefore,  the  membei's,  whether  for  counties  or 
boroughs  of  Ireland,  Iiad  been  directed  by  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  they  would  have 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
English  market  for  them,  by  supporting  the 
protective  system  of  Great  Britain.  But  being 
under  a  foreign  influence,  and  directed  by  the 
Court  of  Rome,  whose  policy  was  to  eml^arrass 
and  weaken  the  English  aristocracy,  which  it 
regarded  as  its  most  formidable  enemy,  they 
did  just  the  reverse.  They  coalesced  with  the 
Liberal  and  movement  party  in  England,  and 
supported  all  the  measures  tending  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  United  King- 
dom. At  the  same  time,  they  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland, 
and  shook  the  country  to  its  centre  by  the  mon- 
ster meetings,  which  occupied  every  thought 
and  engaged  every  arm  in  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  result  is  well  known.  Ag- 
riculture, neglected  for  political  agitation,  fell 
into  decay ;  a  famine  of  Uie  thirteenth  fell  upon 
the  population  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  free 
trade  m  grain  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  for 
insupportable  evils;  and  Ireland,  which  hith- 
erto had  enjoyed  the  monopoly,  was  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  the  world  in  the  supply  of 
the  English  market. 

Immense  beyond  all  precedent  have  been  the 
170.  consequences  of  these  changes,  but 

Eflbcts  of  upon  none  have  they  fallen  with 
tiiese  changes  gy^.j^  force  ond  severity  as  upon  the 
iiou  and  catii-  agitators  and  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
olics  of  Ire-  From  a  statistical  paper  recently 
land.  published  by  the  Census  Conmiis- 

sioners  of  Dublin,  it  appears  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island,  which  in  1846 — the  year  of 
the  fa  ine,  and  when  Free  Trade  was  intro- 
duced— had  been  8, 118(5.940,  had  sunk  in  1851 
to  6,551,970;  and  as  the  emiirration  from  the 
island  has  been  abont  250,()uo  a  year,  it  can 
not  now  (1854)  exceed  6,o00,(>()0.  At  least 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  persons  have  disap 
]>eared  from  Ireland  during  ten  3'ears,  and  of 
tiicsc  uOove  two  tnillious  are  Jioman  Cathoilcs. 


The  consequence  is,  that  the  disproportion  be- 
tween  the  rrotestanta  and  Catholics  has  disap- 
peared; already  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
are  not  equal  in  number;  at  the  next  census 
they  certainly  will  be  so.*  The  priests  in  the 
country  have  already  sunk  to  one  half  their 
former  number — they  have  declined  from  near- 
ly 5000  to  2600.  At  the  same  time,  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  landed  proprietors,  arising 
from  the  depression  of  agriculture,  consequent 
upon  Free  Trade  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
rural  produce,  have  come  to  such  a  climax  that 
a  rigorous  measure  became  indispensable.  The 
land  was  in  great  part  wrested  from  the  old  in- 
solvent proprietors,  and  the  sales  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Commi^ion  have  transferred  it  to 
Saxon  wealth  nearly  as  generally  as  the  Celtic 
exodus  has  consigned  its  cultivation  to  the  direc- 
tion of  8axon  hands. 

These  changes,  which  have  come  on  so  sud- 
denly that  we  are  scarcely  able  even 
now  to  appreciate  their  full  effects,  BeneiJcial  cf- 
havo  already  produced  a  visible  and  feet  of  time 
most  salutary  change  on  the  condi-  chansres  oii 
tion  of  the  whole  empire.  Ireland  Empire, 
has  ceased  to  be,  what  for  about  a 
century  post  it  had  been,  a  thorn  in  the  sido 
of  England,  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of 
strength  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  no  lon- 
ger necessary  to  retain  thirty  thousand  soldicra 
m  the  country  to  keep  down  its  inhabitants. 
The  barracks  are  empty,  or  tenanted  only  by 
the  police — ^inonster  meetings  are  unknown — 
the  undiminished  strength  of  the  empire  can 
be  sent  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Euxine.  Agitation 
has  disappeared — the  repeal  of  the  Union  is  no 
longer  heard  of — all  thoughts  and  desires  arc 
turned  to  the  promised  land  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  England  was  punished,  and 
justly  punished,  for  her  religious  intolerance 
and  political  selfishness  by  a  century  of  vexa- 
tion and  weakness,  consequent  on  the  connec- 
tion with  Ireland — she  is  now  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  more  generous  ])olicv,  and  a  great 
aet  of  justice,  in  the  comparative  comfort  of 
that  connection,  and  the  dawn  of  prosperity 
visible  in  the  sister  isle.     But  it  is  not  to  the 


*  A  return  has  been  issued  fVom  the  Crnsua  Offlre-in 
Dublin,  HhowitiK  the  population  of  Inland  from  the  year 
lb05  10  1H5I,  both  inclusive,  as  far  as  the  same  could  Ixi 
HMcertanied  lW>m  various  sources.  The  result  is  thus  set 
forth : 


Venr.  Popnlfttion. 

Ibtij 5,395.436 

INK) 5,460,447 

lh07 5,526,2-24 

IWla 5,592,792 

1S<)9 5.600,162 

1810 5,728,343 

1811 5,797  ,.T17 

lbl2 5,867, Ibl 

1813 5,937,850 

1814 6,039,5M 

1815 6,142,972 

1816 6,248.174 

1817 6,.3J5,177 

1818 6,404.013 

1819 6.574,712 

18C0 6,087,306 

1821 6.801,827 

18-:2 6,892,719 

1823 6,9?<4,h26 

1S24 7,078. ir>4 

1825 7,172.718 

18-JO 7.-::08,598 

1827 7. .305,729 

18 '8 7.4f>1,150 

-Ctnawi  Rep.,  A,\xg.  0, 1854— Dublin. 


Vekr.  Popa  Ut  ion . 

lh.;i) 7,5oJ,^-.y ' 

1830  7,664.971 

1831 7,767,401 

1832 7,807.2!! 

1833 7,847.2tj 

18,-,4 7,887,5:M 

lk?.j 7,927,9J'J 

1830 7,968,C55 

18.^7 8,009,5:7 

18.:8 8,050,(7  J 

lh?,0 8.091.9-2 

1840 8,133,4(b 

1811 8.175,1:1 


1842 

8,217,(".5 

1M3 

8,259,2.  0 

1844 

8,301, .«>.  3 

1BI5 

8,314.112 

1810 

8,3bO,94U 

18-17 

_^ 

181S 

|y^l9 



18.^0 

._ 

1851 

6,551,070 

1830.] 
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gratitude  or  loyalty  of  those  to  whom  this  act 
of  justice  was  done  that  she  is  indebted  for  this 
blessed  consummation ;  she  owes  it  to  tlieir  in- 
gratitude and  blind  submission  to  a  foreign  po- 
tientatef  which,  by  depriving  the  Catholics  of 
the  remuneration  for  their  industry*,  has  driven 
them  headlong  acros".  the  Atlantic.  That  which 
all  the  wisdom  of  man  had  failed  to  effect  has 
resulted  from  the  unforeseen  and  not  intended 
consequences  of  his  passions.  Thus  does  the 
wisdom  of  the  Almiguty  cause  even  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him. 

Xor  have  the  consequences  of  emancipation 

been  less  decisive  against  the  spread 

Reaction      ^^  ^^®  Catholic  faith  in  Great  Britain. 

njrainst  Ca-  It  was  natural  that  the  Romish  hic- 

tholicism  in  rarchy,  seeing  this  great  victoi*y  goin- 

ain*;*'  ^'^^'  ^^  ^y  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  agitation  in  Ire- 
land, and  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion of  both  sexes  in  England  embracing  their 
faith,  should  have  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  work  of  the  Reformation  was 
to  be  undone,  and  the  British  Isles  were  to  be 
wholly  regained  by  the  Holy  See.  They  open- 
ly announced  the  project  accordingly.  Great 
Britain  was  divided  into  ecclesiastical  districts; 
bishops  were  appointed,  and  the  cardinal-legate 
assumed  the  long-forgotten  title  of  Catholic 
times.  The  effect  was  decisive.  A  burst  of 
Protestant  enthusiasm  ensued  unparalleled  since 
the  Reformation,  and  the  prime-minister  of  the 
Crown,  a  leading  supporter  of  emancipation, 
took  the  initiative  in  calling  it  forth.  The  ag- 
gressive and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome — which  is  recorded  in  every  page  of 
modern  history,  but  had  come  to  be  forgotten 
during  the  tolerant  slumber  of  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  —  was  again  brought  to 
liglit,  and  the  contest  of  the  Protestants  with 
the  Catholics  was  renewed,  but  without  the 
withering  alliance  with  political  distinction 
which  had  so  long  detached  the  generous  from 
the  side  of  the  former.  Men  saw  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able, and  must  be  combated  with  vigor  as  in 
the  first  fervor  of  the  Reformation;  but  the 
contest  came  to  be  earned  on,  not  by  pains, 
penalties,  and  disabilities,  but  by  reason,  argu- 
ment, and  intelligence,  and  above  all,  by  rais- 
ing the  intellectual  character  of  women,  among 


whom  its  principal  yotaries  are  always  to  be 
found.  The  whole  vantage-ground  gained  by 
the  Catholics  during  the  stru^^gle  for  emanci- 
pation was  lost  by  its  acquisition. 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  that  concession 
been  less  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Ca-  ]73, 
tholicism  on  the  other  side  of  the  At-  And  in 
lantic.  Tlie  pastors  in  vain  followed  America, 
their  flocks  to  the  New  "World ;  their  ascend- 
ant was  at  an  end  when  they  left  the  shores  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  Vast  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  dark  night  of  Celtic  ignorance,  light- 
ed only  by  the  feeble  raya  of  superstition,  and 
the  bright  aurora  of  Transatlantic  energy,  illu- 
minated by  the  effulgence  of  knowledge,  intelli- 
gence, ana  intellect  The  priest  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  gulf  of  democracy.  The  ascendant 
which  the  Romish  clergy  had  acquired  amidst 
the  ignorance  and  solitude  of  the  Irish  wilds, 
was  speedily  lost  when  surrounded  by  the  tur- 
moil of  American  interests,  the  conflict  of  Amer- 
ican sects.  So  signally  has  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  declined  in  the  United  States, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of 
Irish  Catholics  in  the  last  ten  years,  there  are 
only  now  1,200,000  members  of  Romish  church- 
es in  the  Union,  out  of  18,000,000  embraced  in 
the  whole  divisions  of  the  Christian  commnn- 
ion.  It  is  a  common  complaint,  accordingly, 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  America,  that  they 
have  lost  all  influence  over  their  flocks;  that 
their  followers  live  altogether  without  God  in 
the  world;  and  that,  w^ithout  embracing  any 
new  faith,  they  hard  simply  renounced  the  old. 
This,  it  is  to  oe  feared,  is  too  often  the  case. 
From  superstition  to  infidelity  is  but  a  step. 
It  is  by  the  torch  of  knowledge,  and  it  alone, 
that  the  flame  of  a  pure  and  lasting  piety  is,  in 
an  enlightened  age,  to  be  kindled.  But  that 
torch  is  not  awanting  in  America;  and,  with- 
out anticipating  the  march  of  events  that  yet 
lie  buried  in  the  womb  of  time,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  predicted  that,  however  strongly 
the  Catholic  tenets  may  be  rooted  amidst  the 
traditions  and  corruptions  of  the  Old  World,  it 
will  never  make  head  against  the  enei^y  and 
intelligence  of  the  New ;  and  that  still  less  will 
infidelity  permanently  retain  any  hold  of  a  peo- 
ple open  to  the  influences  and  blessed  by  tho 
choicest  gifts  of  Nature. 
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preparing  the  g)*eateBt  of  all  rewards  to  the  van- 
quished, and  a  natural  but  deserved  retribution 
K>r  their  ingratitude  to  the  victors.  The  Cath- 
olic religion  has  not,  since  the  Reformation,  ex- 
Eerienced  such  a  blow  as  it  has  done  in  both 
emispheres  from  the  consequences  of  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  measures  of  its  support- 
ers. To  be  convinced  of  this,  .we  have  only  to 
consider  what  is  the  social  situation  of  Ireland, 
what  measures  its  material  interests  require, 
and  whicli  the  majority  of  its  representatives 
have  concurred  in  introducing. 

As  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
j^  country,  and  niueteen-twenticths  of 

Eflecuofre-  its  inhabitants  are  maintained  by, 
form  in  in-  and  its  wealth  derived  from,  the 
TrSlS  ^"*  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  evident 
that  what  its  interests  required  was 
such  a  protective  policy  as  might  secure  for  its 
cultivatora  the  monopoly  in  some  degree  of  the 
English  market  There  was  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  free  trade  in  grain  so  far  as  the  man- 
ufacturers of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Bir- 
mingham were  concerned,  whose  interest  was 
to  buy  grain  cheap;  but  nothing  at  all  in  so 
far  as  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland  were  con- 
cerned, whose  interest  was  to  sell  it  dear.  If, 
therefore,  the  membei's,  whether  for  counties  or 
boroughs  of  Ireland,  had  been  directed  by  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  they  would  have 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
English  market  for  them,  b^  supporting  the 
protective  system  of  Great  Britain.  But  being 
under  a  foreign  influence,  and  directed  by  the 
Court  of  Rome,  whose  policy  was  to  eml^arrass 
and  weaken  the  English  aristocracy,  which  it 
regarded  as  its  most  formidable  enemy,  they 
did  just  the  reverse.  They  coalesced  with  the 
Liberal  and  movement  party  in  England,  and 
supported  all  the  measures  tending  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  United  King- 
dom. At  the  same  time,  they  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland, 
and  shook  the  country  to  its  centre  by  the  mon- 
ster meetings,  which  occupied  every  thought 
and  engaged  every  arm  in  the  Cathouc  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  result  is  well  known.  Ag- 
riculture, neglected  for  political  agitation,  fell 
into  decay ;  a  famine  of  the  thirteenth  fell  upon 
the  population  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  free 
trade  m  grain  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  for 
insupportable  evils;  and  Ireland,  which  hith- 
erto had  enjoyed  the  monopoly,  was  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  the  world  in  the  supply  of 
the  English  market 

Immense  beyond  all  precedent  have  been  the 
]70.  consequences  of  these  changes,  but 

Eflects  of  upon  none  have  they  fallen  with 
these  chanjfes  g^^^jj  force  and  severity  as  upon  the 
lion  and  tatti-  agitators  and  (  atholics  of  Ireland, 
dies  of  Ire-  From  a  statistical  paper  recently 
^'"^^'  published  by  the  Census  Commis- 

sioners of  Dublin,  it  appears  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island,  which  in  1846 — the  year  of 
the  fa  ine,  and  when  Free  Trade  was  intro- 
duced— had  been  8,386,940,  had  sunk  in  1851 
to  6,551,970;  and  as  the  emigration  from  the 
island  has  been  about  250,<)uo  a  year,  it  can 
not  now  (1854)  exceed  6,000,000.  At  least 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  persons  have  disup- 
j>eared  from  Ireland  during  ten  years,  and  of 
these  al/ove  two  tnillionit  arc  Jioman  Catholics. 


The  conseqiience  is,  that  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Catholics  has  disap- 
peared; already  it  is  doubtful  whether  ihey 
are  not  equal  in  number;  at  the  next  census 
they  certainly  will  be  so.*  The  priests  in  the 
country  have  already  sunk  to  one  half  their 
former  number — they  have  declined  from  near- 
ly 6000  to  2600.  At  the  same  time,  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  landed  proprietors,  arising 
from  the  depression  of  agriculture,  consequent 
upon  Free  Trade  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
rural  produce,  have  come  to  such  a  climax  that 
a  rigorous  measure  became  indispensable.  The 
land  was  in  gt*eat  part  wrested  from  the  old  in- 
solvent proprietors,  and  the  sales  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Commission  have  transferred  it  to 
Saxon  wealth  nearly  as  generally  as  the  Celtic 
exodus  has  consigned  its  cultivation  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Saxon  hands. 

These  changes,  which  have  come  on  so  sud- 
denly that  we  are  scarcely  able  even 
now  to  appreciate  their  full  effects,  Benellcial  cf- 
have  already  produced  a  visible  and  feet  oftheoe 
most  salutary  change  on  the  condi-  fhan^es  on 
tion  of  the  whole  empire.  Ireland  Empire 
has  ceased  to  be,  what  for  about  a 
century  past  it  had  been,  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  England,  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of 
strength  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  no  lou- 
der necessary  to  retain  thirty  thousand  soldiers 
in  the  country  to  keep  down  its  inhabitants. 
The  barracks  are  empty,  or  tenanted  only  by 
the  police — monster  meetings  are  unknown — 
the  undiminished  strength  of  the  empire  can 
bo  sent  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Euxine.  Agitation 
has  disappeared — the  repeal  of  the  Union  is  no 
longer  heard  of — all  thoughts  and  desires  are 
turned  to  the  promised  laud  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  England  was  punished,  and 
justly  punished,  for  ner  religious  intolerance 
and  political  selfishness  by  a  century  of  vexa- 
tion and  weakness,  consequent  on  the  connec- 
tion with  Ireland — she  is  now  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  more  generous  ]>olicv,  and  a  great 
act  of  justice,  in  the  comparatfve  comfort  of 
that  connection,  and  the  dawn  of  prosperity 
visible  in  the  sister  isle.     But  it  is  not  to  the 


♦  A  return  has  been  issued  from  the  Onnua  Ofllre  in 
Dublin,  Khowing  tlie  population  of  In-land  from  th*;  ye:}r 
lb05  to  1M51,  both  inclusive,  as  far  as  the  same  cotild  bo 
asirertaincd  tt'om  various  sources.  The  result  is  thus  set 
I'ortU : 


VflRr.  Popnlation. 

IhOj 5,395.456 

INK) 5,4t)0,447 

18<)7 5,526,I>-24 

1H()8 5,592,792 

JS09 5,6f>(),lfi-2 

IHIO 5,728,.343 

1811 5.797,317 

1612 5,867, Ibl 

1813 5,937,850 

1814 6,039,514 

1815 6,142,972 

1816 6.248.174 

1817 6,355,177 

1618 6,461.013 

1819 6.574.712 

18-JO 6,087,300 

1821 6.801,827 

18:2 6,892,719 

1823 6,984,820 

1S24 7,078.104 

1825 7,172  7-18 

18-JO 7,'}68..V.)8 

1827 7.365,729 

18 '8 7.404.1. v. 


Ve»r.  Popnlntion. 

18^9 7,5oJ.^J' 

1830  7,664,974 

1831 7,767,401 

1832 7,807,2!! 

1833 7,847.2.^5 

18r.l 7,887,5.",  I 

1835 7,9:7.9J'J 

1836 7,968,C55 

1837 8,009.5:7 

18.:8 8,050.f"J 

1839 8,091,9' 2 

1840 8,I33,4(:b 

1811 8,175,i:i 

1812 8.217,<-.5 

1M3 8,259,2.0 

1M4 8.301.5.3 

1S15 8,314.142 

18!0 8,380,9-tO 

18-17 — 

184S — 

1819 — 

18'!) — 

1851 6,551,070 


— t'</»au*  Kf/i.,  Aug.  0, 1854— Dublin. 
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gratitude  or  loyalty  of  those  to  whom  this  act 
of  justice  Tvas  done  that  she  is  indebted  for  this 
blessed  consummation ;  she  owes  it  tu  their  in- 
gratitude and  blind  submission  to  a  foreign  po- 
tentate, which,  by  depriving  the  Catholics  of 
the  remuneration  for  their  industry',  has  driven 
them  headlong  acros",  the  Atlantic.  That  which 
all  the  wisdom  of  man  had  failed  to  effect  has 
resulted  from  the  unforeseen  and  not  intended 
consequences  of  his  passions.  Thus  does  the 
wisdom  of  the  Almignty  cause  even  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him. 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  emancipation 
been  less  decisive  against  the  spread 
Reaction  ^^  ^^*®  Catholic  faith  in  Great  Britain. 
nfcainst  Ca-  It  was  natural  that  the  Romish  hie- 
tbolici&ro  in  rarchy,  seeing  this  great  victory  gain- 
Great  Brii-  ^^  |j^  tjjg  ^fl-^^jtg  of  agitation  m  Ire- 
land, and  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion of  both  sexes  in  England  embracing  their 
fnith,  should  have  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  work  of  the  Reformation  was 
to  be  undone,  and  the  British  Isles  were  to  be 
wholly  regained  by  the  Holy  See.  They  open- 
ly announced  the  project  accordingly.  Great 
[Britain  was  dividea  into  ecclesiastical  districts; 
bishops  were  appointed,  and  the  cardinal-legate 
assumed  the  long-foi^otten  title  of  Catholic 
times.  The  effect  was  decisive.  A  burst  of 
Protestant  enthusiasm  ensued  unparalleled  since 
tlie  Kefonnation,  and  the  prime-minister  of  the 
Crown,  a  leading  supporter  of  emancipation, 
took  the  initiative  in  calling  it  forth.  The  ag- 
gressive and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome — which  is  recorded  in  every  page  of 
modern  history,  but  had  come  to  be  forgotten 
during  the  tolerant  slumber  of  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  —  was  again  brought  to 
light,  and  the  contest  of  the  Protestants  with 
the  Catholics  was  renewed,  but  without  the 
withcnng  alliance  with  political  distinction 
which  had  so  long  detached  the  generous  from 
the  side  of  the  former.  Men  saw  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able, and  must  be  combated  with  vigor  as  in 
the  first  fervor  of  the  Reformation;  but  the 
contest  came  to  be  carried  on,  not  by  pains, 
penalties,  and  disabilities,  but  by  reason,  argu- 
ment, and  intelligence,  and  above  all,  by  rais- 
ing the  intellectual  character  of  women,  among 


whom  its  principal  yotanes  are  always  to  be 
found.  The  whole  vantage-ground  gained  by 
the  Catholics  during  the  struggle  for  emanci- 
pation was  lost  by  its  acquisition. 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  that  concession 
been  less  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Ca-  173. 
tholicism  on  the  other  side  of  the  At-  And  in 
lantic.  Tlie  pastors  in  vain  followed  America, 
their  flocks  to  the  New  World ;  their  ascend- 
ant was  at  an  end  when  they  left  the  shores  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  Vast  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  dark  night  of  Celtic  ignorance,  light- 
ed only  by  the  feeble  rays  of  superstition,  and 
the  bright  aurora  of  Transatlantic  energy,  illu- 
minated by  the  effulgence  of  knowledge,  intelli- 
gence, ana  intellect.  The  priest  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  gulf  of  democracy.  The  ascendant 
which  the  Romish  clergy  had  acquired  amidst 
the  ignorance  and  solitude  of  the  Irish  wilds, 
was  speedily  lost  when  surrounded  by  the  tur- 
moil of  American  interests,  the  conflict  of  Amer- 
ican sects.  So  signally  has  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  decbned  in  the  United  States, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of 
Irish  Catholics  in  the  last  ten  years,  there  are 
only  now  1,200,000  members  of  Romish  church- 
es in  the  Union,  out  of  18,000,000  embraced  in 
the  whole  divisions  of  the  Christian  commun- 
ion. It  is  a  common  complaint,  accordingly, 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  America,  that  they 
have  lost  all  influence  over  their  flocks;  that 
their  folio wera  live  altogether  without  God  in 
the  world;  and  that,  without  embracing  any 
new  faith,  they  have  simply  renounced  the  old. 
This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  often  the  case. 
From  superstition  to  infidelity  is  but  a  step. 
It  is  by  the  torch  of  knowledge,  and  it  alone, 
that  the  flame  of  a  pure  and  lasting  piety  is,  in 
an  enlightened  age,  to  be  kindled  But  that 
torch  is  not  awanting  in  America;  and,  with- 
out anticipating  the  march  of  events  that  yet 
lie  buried  in  the  womb  of  time,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  predicted  that,  however  strongly 
the  Catholic  tenets  may  be  rooted  amidst  the 
traditions  and  corruptions  of  the  Old  World,  it 
will  never  make  head  against  the  energy  and 
intelligence  of  the  New ;  and  that  still  less  will 
infidelity  permanently  retain  any  hold  of  a  peo- 
ple open  to  the  influences  and  olessed  by  the 
choicest  gifts  of  Nature. 
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preparing  the  greatest  of  all  rewards  to  the  van- 
quished, and  a  natural  but  deserved  retribution 
for  their  ingratitude  to  the  victors.  The  Cath- 
olic religion  has  not,  since  the  Reformation,  ex- 
Eerienced  such  a  blow  as  it  has  done  in  both 
emispheres  from  the  consequences  of  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  measures  of  its  support- 
ers. To  be  convinced  of  this,  .we  have  only  to 
consider  what  is  the  social  situation  of  Ireland, 
what  measures  its  material  interests  require, 
and  which  the  majority  of  its  representatives 
have  concurred  in  mtroducing. 

As  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
169  conntr}',  and  nineteen-twentieths  of 

Effect  of  re-  its  inhabitants  are  maintained  by, 
form  in  in-  and  its  wealth  derived  from,  the 
Trad?  ^"*  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  evident 
that  what  its  interests  required  was 
such  a  protective  policy  as  might  secure  for  its 
cultivators  the  mouopoly  in  some  degree  of  the 
English  market  Tliere  was  much  to  be  said 
in  ravor  of  free  trade  in  grain  so  far  as  the  man- 
ufacturers of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Bir- 
mingham were  concerned,  whose  interest  was 
to  buy  grain  cheap ;  but  nothing  at  all  in  so 
far  OS  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland  were  con- 
cerned, whose  interest  was  to  sell  it  dear.  If, 
therefore,  the  membei-s,  whether  for  counties  or 
boroughs  of  Ireland,  had  been  directed  by  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  they  would  have 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
English  market  for  them,  by  supporting  the 
protective  system  of  Great  Britain.  But  being 
under  a  foreign  influence,  and  directed  by  the 
Court  of  Rome,  whose  policy  was  to  embarrass 
and  weaken  the  English  aristocracy,  which  it 
regarded  as  its  most  formidable  enemy,  they 
did  just  the  reverse.  They  coalesced  with  the 
Liberal  and  movement  party  in  England,  and 
supported  all  the  measures  tending  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  United  King- 
dom. At  the  same  time,  they  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland, 
and  shook  the  country  to  its  centre  by  the  mon- 
ster meetings,  which  occupied  every  thought 
and  engaged  every  arm  in  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  Ihe  result  is  well  known.  Ag- 
riculture, neglected  for  political  agitation,  fell 
into  decay ;  a  famine  of  the  thirteenth  fell  upon 
the  population  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  free 
trade  m  grain  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  for 
insupportable  evils;  and  Ireland,  which  nith- 
erto  had  enjoyed  the  monopoly,  was  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  the  world  in  the  supply  of 
the  English  market. 

Immense  be3'ond  all  precedent  have  been  the 
170.  consequences  of  these  changes,  but 

EfTects  of  upon  none  liave  they  fallen  witli 
theTO  changes  g^^jj  force  and  severity  as  upon  the 
Uou  and  Caih-  agitators  and  Catholics  of  Irelond. 
olicsoflre-  From  a  statistical  paper  recently 
land.  published  by  the  Census  Conmiis- 

sioners  of  Dublin,  it  appeal's  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island,  which  in  1846 — the  year  of 
the  fa  ine,  and  when  Free  Trade  was  intro- 
duced— had  been  8,386,9-iO,  had  sunk  in  1851 
to  6,551,970;  and  as  the  emigration  from  the 
island  has  Im^cu  about  250,000  a  year,  it  can 
not  now  (1854)  exceed  6,000,000.  At  least 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  persons  have  disap- 
]»eai*ed  from  Ireland  during  ten  years,  and  of 
tljcac  above  two  ?nillioHS  are  Jiomaii  Cui/iolics. 


[Chap.  XXL 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  ProtestantB  and  Catholics  has  disap- 
peared; already  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
are  not  e(jual  in  number;  at  the  next  census 
they  certainly  will  be  so.*  The  priests  in  the 
country  have  already  sunk  to  one  half  their 
former  number — they  have  declined  from  near^ 
ly  5000  to  2600.  At  the  same  tinde,  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  landed  proprietors,  arising 
from  the  depression  of  agriculture,  consequent 
upon  Free  Trade  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
rural  produce,  have  come  to  such  a  climax  that 
a  rigorous  measure  became  indispensable.  Tlie 
land  was  in  great  part  wrested  from  the  old  in- 
solvent proprietors,  and  the  sales  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Commission  have  transferred  it  to 
Saxon  wealth  nearly  as  generally  as  the  Celtic 
exodus  has  consigned  its  cultivation  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Saxon  hands. 

These  changes,  which  have  come  on  so  sud- 
denly that  we  are  scarcely  able  even 
now  to  appreciate  their  full  efiTocts,  B^jneficial  cf- 
liave  already  produced  a  visible  and  (Vct  of  tiiese 
most  salutary  change  on  the  condi-  chanirea  on 
tion  of  the  whole  empire.  Ireland  Empire, 
has  ceased  to  be,  what  for  about  a 
century  past  it  had  been,  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  England,  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of 
strength  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  no  lon- 
ger necessary  to  retain  thirty  thousand  soldiers 
in  the  country  to  keep  down  its  inhabitants^ 
The  barracks  are  empty,  or  tenanted  only  by 
the  police — ^monster  meetings  are  unknown — 
the  undiminished  strength  of  the  empire  can 
bo  sent  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Euxine.  Agitation 
has  disappeared — the  repeal  of  the  Union  is  no 
longer  heard  of — all  thoughts  and  desires  are 
turned  to  the  promised  laud  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  England  was  punished,  and 
justly  punished,  for  her  religious  intolei*ance 
and  pontical  selfishness  by  a  century  of  vexa- 
tion and  weakness,  consequent  on  the  connec- 
tion with  Ireland — slie  is  now  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  more  generous  policy,  and  a  great 
act  of  justice,  in  the  comparative  comfort  of 
that  connection,  and  the  dawn  of  prosperity 
visible  in  the  sister  isle.     But  it  is  not  to  the 


*  A  return  has  been  ianued  from  the  Census  Ofllre  -in 
Dublin,  showing  the  populaiion  of  Irrland  (rum  the  yenr 
lhU5  to  lb51,  both  inclusive,  as  far  as  the  same  could  bo 
ast-ertained  from  various  soiurces.  The  reault  ia  ihua  set 
forth : 


VoRr.  PopalaUon. 

IHI5 5,395,456 

1K>6 5,4«0,447 

1807 5,5'26,224 

18()8 5,592,792 

ISOl) 5,660,162 

1810 5.728,343 

181i 5,797,347 

1812 5,867,181 

1813 5,937,850 

1814 6,039,544 

1815 6.142,972 

1816 6.248.174 

1817 6,355,177 

1818 6,464.013 

1819 6,574,712 

18:0 6,087.306 

1621 6.801,827 

18-22 6,892,719 

1823 6,984,826 

li^24 7,078,164 

1825 7,172.748 

J8'jn 7,'^68,598 

lh27 7.365,729 

18 '8 7,464,156 

-Cetiatui  Rep.fJuxg.  6, 1854 


Year. 

18;:9. 

1830 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

18.Tt. 

1835. 

1836. 

18.17. 

18;:8. 

18.'59. 

1640 

1811. 

1842. 

1M3. 

18-14. 

1815. 

18!6. 

18-17. 

1848. 

1819. 

18.>0. 

1851. 


PopalatioB. 
7,50J.tiiri 

7,664,974 
7,767,401 
7,807,211 
7,847,2.^5 
7,887,5^4 
7.9:7,919 
7,968,655 
8,009,527 
8,050,f.r'J 
6,091. 9C:2 
8, 1 33,4  (;5 
8,1 75.1  :i 
8,217,(-.5 
8.2.'V9,2.:0 
8,301.5.-3 
8,344.142 
8,386,940 


6,551,970 


—Dublin. 
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172. 
Reaction 
affainst  Ca- 


gratitude  or  loyalty  of  those  to  -whom  this  act 
of  justice  Tvas  done  that  she  is  indebted  for  this 
blessed  consummation ;  she  owes  it  to  their  in- 
gratitude and  blind  submission  to  a  forei|?n  po- 
tentate, which,  by  depriving  the  Catholics  of 
the  remuneration  for  their  industry,  has  driven 
them  headlong  acros*::  the  Atlantic.  That  which 
all  the  -wisdom  of  man  had  failed  to  effect  has 
resulted  from  the  unforeseen  and  not  intended 
consequences  of  his  passions.  Thus  does  the 
wisdom  of  the  Almiglity  cause  even  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Pliro. 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  emancipation 
been  less  decisive  against  the  spread 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Great  Britain. 
It  was  natural  that  the  Romish  hie- 
tholici&m  in  rarchy,  seeing  this  great  victory  gain- 

Bin*:*'  ^''^"  ^^  ^y  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  agitaUon  in  Ire- 
land,  and  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion of  both  sexes  in  England  embracing  their 
faith,  should  have  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  work  of  the  Reformation  was 
to  be  undone,  and  the  British  Isles  were  to  be 
wholly  regained  by  the  Holy  See.  They  open- 
ly announced  the  project  accordingly.  Great 
Britain  was  divided  into  ecclesiastical  districts; 
bishops  were  appointed,  and  the  cardinal-legate 
assumed  the  long-forgotten  title  of  Catholic 
times.  The  effect  was  decisive.  A  burst  of 
Protestant  enthusiasm  ensued  unparalleled  since 
the  Uefonnation,  and  the  prime-minister  of  the 
Crown,  a  leading  supporter  of  emancipation, 
took  the  initiative  in  calling  it  forth.  The  ag- 
gressive and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome — which  is  recorded  in  every  page  of 
modern  history,  but  had  come  to  be  forgotten 
during  the  tolerant  slumber  of  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  —  was  again  brought  to 
light,  and  the  contest  of  the  Protestants  with 
the  Catholics  was  renewed,  but  without  the 
withering  alliance  with  political  distinction 
which  had  so  long  detached  the  generous  from 
the  side  of  the  former.  Men  saw  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able, and  must  be  combated  with  vigor  as  in 
the  first  fervor  of  the  Refonnation;  but  the 
contest  came  to  be  carried  on,  not  by  pains, 
penalties,  and  disabilities,  but  by  reason,  argu- 
ment, and  intelligence,  and  above  all,  by  rais- 
ing the  intellectual  character  of  women,  among 


whom  its  principal  yotaries  are  always  to  be 
found.  The  whole  vantage-ground  gained  by 
the  Catholics  during  the  struggle  for  emanci- 
pation was  lost  by  its  acquisition. 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  that  concession 
been  less  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Ca-  ]73, 
tholicism  on  the  other  side  of  the  At-  And  in 
lantic.  The  pastors  in  vain  followed  America, 
their  flocks  to  the  New  World ;  their  ascend- 
ant was  at  an  end  when  they  left  the  shores  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  Vast  was  tlie  difference  be- 
tween the  dark  night  of  Celtic  ignorance,  light- 
ed only  by  the  feeble  rays  of  superstition,  and 
the  bright  aurora  of  Transatlantic  energy,  illu- 
minated by  the  effulgence  of  knowledge,  intelli- 
gence, and  intellect  The  priest  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  gulf  of  democracy.  The  ascendant 
^'hich  the  Romish  clergy  had  acquired  amidst 
the  ignorance  and  solitude  of  the  Irish  wilds, 
was  speedily  lost  when  surrounded  by  the  tur- 
moil of  American  interests,  the  conflict  of  Amer- 
ican sects.  So  signally  has  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  dechned  in  the  United  States, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of 
Irish  Catliolics  in  the  last  ten  years,  there  are 
only  now  1,200,000  members  of  Romish  church- 
es in  the  Union,  out  of  18,000,000  embraced  in 
the  whole  divisions  of  the  Christian  commun- 
ion. It  is  a  common  complaint,  accordingly, 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  America,  that  they 
have  lost  all  influence  over  their  flocks;  that 
their  foUowera  live  altogether  without  God  in 
the  world;  and  that^  without  embracing  any 
new  faith,  they  have  simply  renounced  the  old. 
This,  it  is  to  oe  feared,  is  too  often  the  case. 
From  superstition  to  infidelity  is  but  a  step. 
It  is  by  the  torch  of  knowledge,  and  it  alone, 
that  the  flame  of  a  pure  and  lasting  piety  is,  in 
an  enlightened  age,  to  be  kindled.  But  that 
torch  is  not  awanting  in  America;  and,  with- 
out anticipating  the  march  of  events  that  yet 
lie  buried  in  the  womb  of  time,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  predicted  that,  however  strongly 
the  Catholic  tenets  may  be  rooted  amidst  the 
traditions  and  corruptions  of  the  Old  World,  it 
will  never  make  head  against  the  energy  and 
intelligence  of  the  New ;  and  that  still  less  will 
infidelity  permanently  retain  any  hold  of  a  peo- 
ple open  to  the  influences  and'blessed  by  the 
choicest  gifts  of  Nature. 
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DOMEBTIO    BI8T0ET  OF   ENGLAND    FROH   THE   PA9BTN6    OK    THE   CATHOLIC    RELTEF    BILL  Of    ISM  TO    TBS 

rALL  Oy  THE  IU'ELLTNGTOX   AUlflNISTRATION   IV   1830. 


The  English  nation  can  never  have  more  than 
one  object  of  interest  or  ambition 

The  interval  ^^  ^°®  *^"^® »  *"^  thence  it  is  that 
between  einan-  internal  discord  has  so  often  been 
cipationandthe  appeased  by  the  advent  of  for- 
PSr  Sm"  «>g"  w.r.  Accordingly,  the  three 
was  entirely  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
occupied  by  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill 

fomT°*""*'  '^^  18-^'  '^"^  ^^^®  Reform  Bill  in 
1832,  presented  but  one  feature — 
the  preparation  for  or  approach  of  refonn.  As 
the  Hundred  Days  were  nothing  but  the  eve 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  so  these  three 
years  were  nothing  but  the  eve  before  the  Re- 
form Revolution.  All  interests  were  wound  up 
in  it,  all  desires  centred  in  it^  all  heads  occu- 
pied with  it.  The  indifference  which  had  so 
long  prevailed  on  this  subject  liad  passed  away, 
and  been  succeeded  by  an  intense  passion,  which 
gradually  went  on  accumulating  in  violence, 
until  at  length  it  became  altogether  irresisti- 
ble. Various  causes  conspired  at  that  time  to 
feed  and  strengthen  this  passion,  which  had 
never  before  como  into  operation,  and  by  their 
combined  action  brought  about  the  great  and 
all-important,  though  happily  bloodless,  revo- 
lution of  1832. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  immense  increase 

2  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 

Great  want  of  wealth   and  industry  which  had 

represeniation  taken  place  during  and  since  the 

SL'JuiI^IH'^-  ^f^^f  ftn<i  the  great  number  of 
mercial  towns.  '. «       ,  .       .  ^  .  , . 

considerable  places,  abounding  m 
riches  and  teeming  with  energy,  which  were 
wholly  unrepresented  in  Parliament  If  it  is 
true  that  knowledge  is  power,  still  more  is  it 
true  that  wealth  is  power;  and  in  the  great 
commercial  cities  of  Britain  both  these  were 
combined,  without  the  coTistitution  giving  tlieir 
inhabitants  any  channel  by  which  they  might 
make  their  influence  felt  by  the  Government 
This  was  n  serious  defect^  and  was  felt  as  a 
very  great  grievance.  In  early  times  it  had 
been  obviated  by  the  practice  which  prevailed 
of  sendinff  writs  to  each  borough  or  village 
which  hod  become  considerable,  commanding 
them  to  send  burgesses  to  Parliament  But 
this  practice,  which  was  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  Iiad  long 
fallen  into  desuetude,  since  it  had  been  discov- 
ered that  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  the  party  possessing  it  the  command  of 
the  State ;  and  now  the  great  towns,  many  of 
which  had  quadrupled  in  population  and  wealth 
during  the  preceding  quarter  of  a  century,  re- 
mained without  representation;  while  vast 
numbers  of  little  boroughs,  which  had  declined 
with  the  changes  of  time  to  a  mere  fraction  of 
Uieir  former  inhabitants,  still  sent  members  to 
Parliament.,  many  of  them  at  the  dictation,  or 
in  pursuance  of  the  sale,  of  a  neighboring  mag- 
nate.    So  far  had  this  gone,  that  it  was  the 


constant  asseveration  of  the  movement  party 
that  a  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
returned  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  individuals^ 
most  of  them  members  of  the  tfpper  House, 
who  had  thus  come  to  engross  in  their  own 
peraons  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  by  hav- 
ing got  the  command  of  both  Houses  of  Parlli^ 
ment 

2.  This  system,  which  had  come  to  be  styled 

the    indirect    repretentatioH^    had  3. 

worked  well,  and  given  rise  to  no  The  interesu 

serious  complaints,  as  long  as  the  °^  *?*  ^^'  ^ 
'   L        A      rU,  u  *  ^  *     xu     ougbs  now  at 

interests  of  those  who  got  into  the  xanance  with 

boroughs,  either  by  purchase  or  those  of  the 
the  favor  of  the  proprietors,  were  countrj'- 
identical  with  those  in  the  unrepresented  great 
towns.  As  long  as  men  see  their  interests  at^ 
tended  to,  and  their  wishes  consulted  by  those 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  affairs, 
they  are  contented,  even  though  they  have 
had  no  hand  in  their  selection.  It  is  when  a 
divergence  between  the  two  begins  that  dis- 
content commences,  and  the  cry  for  a  change 
of  institutions  is  heard.  This  divergence  was 
first  felt  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  Dur- 
ing its  continuance,  as  prices  of  the  produce 
of  all  kinds  of  industry  were  continually  rising, 
the  interests  of  the  landlords^  the  capitalists, 
and  the  commercial  men  were  the  same — all 
were  making  money;  and  therefore  all  alike 
were  interested  in  the  support  of  the  protect- 
ive system,  by  which  the  prices  of  all  the 
productions  of  industry  wero  kept  up,  and  the 
process  of  accumulation  favored.  But  when, 
the  war  ceased,  and  prices  rapidly  fell,  the  in- 
terests of  tlie  different  classes  of  society,  so  far 
from  being  identical,  came  into  collision.  To 
sell  dear  was  the  interest  of  the  producers  and 
those  who  rested  on  their  industiy;  to  buy 
cheap  was  the  interest  of  those  holding  real- 
ized wealth,  and  the  whole  class  of  urban  con- 
sumers. Thence  a  clear  and  decided  breach 
between  them,  and  the  commencement  of  dis- 
content and  complaint  against  the  proprietors 
of  the  close  boroughs,  and  the  roemoers  whom 
they  sent  to  Parliament;  for  the  measures  which 
they  pursued,  suggested  by  their  opulent  con- 
stituents, were  often  not  only  noways  conducive 
to  those  of  the  unrepresented  towns,  but  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  them. 

3.  This  divergence  oppearcd  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner,  and  became  irrepara- 
ble, upon  the  passing  of  the  mone-  Effects  of  the 
tarybillof  1810,and  the  commence-  rontrariion  of 
ment  of  the  system  of  free  trade  the  currency 
and  a  restricted  currency.    As  this  JJ  refoJl^"* 
great  change  rendered  the  fall  of 

prices  permanent,  and  ere  long  caused  it  to 
amount  to  50  per  cent  on  every  species  of  prod- 
uce, it  placed  the  interests  of  the  consumers  and 
of  the  holders  of  realized  wealth  irrevocably 
at  variance.     The  former  were  intercdtod  in 
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measures  ten  dbg  to  lower  prices,  Because  it 
augmented  the  value,  and  in  effect  increased 
the  amount  of  tlieir  fixed  incomes;  tlie  latter 
were  dependent  on  the  rise  of  prices,  because 
It  diminished  the  weight  of  their  debts  and  ob- 
ligations, and  increased  the  remuneration  for 
their  industry.  It  was  im])088ible  to  reconcile 
these  opposite  interests:  the  amiable  dream  of 
the  interests  of  all  classes  being  the  same,  van- 
ished before  this  stera  reality  of  their  being  at 
Tariance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  great  unrep- 
resented boroughs  were  not  aware  to  what 
their  distresses  were  owing:  they  ascribed  it, 
at  tlie  dictation  of  their  political  leaders,  to 
the  weight  of  taxation,  the  extravagance  of 
Government,  or  the  like;  but  they  all  folt  the 
pressure,  and  discontent  was  general,  because 
suffering  among  the  industrial  classes  was  uni- 
versal The  demand  for  refoiin,  which  was  reg- 
ularly hushed  over  the  whole  empire  when  suf- 
fering, from  an  extension  of  the  currency,  had 
disappeared,  was  revived  with  increased  intens- 
it}'  when,  by  any  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  mentioned,  the  currency  was  rendered 
scanty.  So  invariable  is  this  sequence,  that 
it  obviously  stands  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect*  "in  times  of  distress  or  disaster,"  says 
Mr.  Roebuck,  "  reform  excited  much  attention ; 
but  when  prosperity  and  success  returned,  it 
seemed  to  have  passed  almost  out  of  remem- 
bnince.  The  matter,  however,  was  never  en- 
tirely forgotten;  for  although  pressing  public 
exigencies  might  induce  the  people  occasion- 
ally to  posti>une  their  desires,  although  great 
prosperity  led  to  a  temporary  forgetful ness, 
the  cry  for  reform  always  returned  with  the 
1  noebupk  reappearance  of  distress ;  and  to  the 
Hibiory  of*  faulty  constitution  of  the  House  of 
the  Whig  Commons  liberal  politicians  were 
Artistry,!.  ^^^^  prone  to  ascribe  nearly  all  the 
national  misfortunes."^ 
4.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Catholic  agita- 
tion began,  and  the  great  and  dan- 
EflbctorCfith-  gerous  example  was  presented  to 
oiic  a;,Miaiion  the  world  of  a  vast  political  change 
■nd  iu  sue-      being  forced  on  the  Government 

well-drilled  and  numerous  party  in 
the  State.  Ministers  had,  with  more  sincerity 
than  wisdom,  admitted  that  they  had  yielded 
to  external  pressure;  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  declared,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  in  words  more  graceful  in  a  veteran 
conqueror  than  judicious  in  a  young  statesman, 
that  the  point  was  3'ielded  to  avoid  the  terri- 
ble alternative  of  civil  war.  This  important 
acknowledgment  was  not  lost  upon  the  friends 
of  parliamentary  reform.  If  agitation,  kept 
within  legal  bounds,  and  steering  clear  of  the 

*  Petitions  to  Paeliambnt  in  favor  op  Reform. 

Currtney. 

1820 0  ....jC34,  145,385 

1821 19  ....     30,727.630 

1822 12  ....     25,658,600 

1823 29  ....     27,.396.544 

1824 0  ...     32,761.152 

1H25 0  ....     41,049,298 

1926 0  ....     33.611,141 

1827 0  ....     31.493,250 

1828 0  ....     28,394,497 

1829 0  ....     28,501,456 

lb30 14  ....     26,965.090 

—Quarterly  Keineio^  No.  xc,  July,  1631 ;  and  Tooke  On 

Prices,  U.  381,  383. 
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penalties  of  high  treason,  had  succeeded  so  well 
in  Ireland,  why  might  it  not  be  attended  with 
similar  results  in  Great  Britain,  the  more  es[>^ 
cially  as  the  voice  of  the  great  numerical  ma- 
jority, particularly  in  the  large  towns,  which 
was  sure  to  be  loudest  and  most  attended  to 
in  the  matter,  was  sure  to  be  raised  in  its  sup- 
ix)rtf  It  was  resolved  accordingly  by  the  Lit- 
eral leaders  to  make  this  the  next  cheval  de 
hatailU  with  the  Government ;  and  although  it 
was  well  known  that  most  of  the  Wliig  aristoc- 
racy, who  influence^  so  many  of  the  close  bor- 
ouglis,  would  be  reluctant  to  part  with  what 
they  regarded  as  their  birth-right,  yet  it  was 
anticipated,  not  without  reason,  that  they  would 
be  overpowered  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  be  constrained,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
listen  to  their  demands  rather  than  lose  their 
support 

5.  In  this  expectation  they  were  not  disap- 

Sointed,  and  very  much  owing  to  a  ^^ 

efection  in  the  ranks  of  their  ad-  Division 
versaries,  wluch  had  never  before  j""°"'?  **|J 
been  experienced,  but  was  the  natu-  Jio'^eflbci  of 
ral  result  of  the  measures  which  had  the  contrac- 
recently  been  adopted.  Not  only  lion  of  the 
was  the  Tory  party  divided  in  con-  c»*"*"cy- 
sequence  of  the  forcing  of  the  Relief  Bill  on  the 
nation,  but  a  considerable  part  among  them, 
estimable  alike  by  their  courage,  their  sincer- 
ity, and  their  character,  had  been  driven  for 
the  time  into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents. 
Their  incomes  had  been  halved  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  cun*ency  and  the  adoption  of 
free  trade,  while  their  debts  and  obligations  re- 
mained the  same:  their  petitions  for  inquiry  and 
relief,  again  and  again  presented,  and  supported 
by  a  fearful  array  of  facts,  had  been  disregard- 
ed or  derided;  and  almost  every  successive  ses- 
sion had  been  marked  by  legislative  measures 
which  went  to  diminish  tneir  own  fortunes  and 
augment  those  of  the  urban  capitalists,  who  had 
become  their  opponents.  Capital,  intrenched 
in  the  close  boroughs  which  it  had  acquired 
by  purchase  or  influence,  disregarded  the  com- 
plaints of  rural  industry,  as  an  enemy  in  pos- 
session of  an  array  of  strong  fortresses  despises 
the  partial  insurrection  or  general  suffering  of 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  iields.  Accordingly,  dis- 
content at  existing  institutions  and  the  desire 
for  change  had  become  of  late  years  more  gen- 
eral among  the  farmers  and  land-holders  than 
even  the  inhabitants  of  towns ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  often  put  in  the  form  of  the  algebiaio 
problem :  "  Given  the  Toryism  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor; required  to  find  the  period  of  want  of 
rents  wliich  will  reduce  him  to  a  Kadical  re- 
former." 

6.  When  the  minds  of  the  industrious  class- 
es, especially  in  the  country,  were 

in  this  state  of  discontent,  owing  to  (^,ii],oiic  eman- 
the  constant  difficulties  in  which  c^pationpow- 
they  were  kept  by  the  fall  in  the  er««iily  aided 
price  of  every  species  of  produce,  Jjform."^*  ^^^ 
and  the  vexatious  contrast  which 
their  situation  presented  to  that  of  the  mon- 
eyed  classes,   who   were   every  day   growing 
richer  from  the  same  cause,  Catholic  emanci- 
pation blew  it  into  a  perfect  flame,  and  created 
that  schism  among  the  upholders  of  the  consti- 
tution which  gave  it  every  prospect  of  eu'-ces^ 
Injured  in  their  fortunes  and  clrcumslaiKfj  by 
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the  measures  which  had  been  pursued,  they 
now  found  themselves  wounded  m  iheir  affec- 
tions.   The  strongest  convictions  of  their  under- 
standings, the  deepest  feelings  of  their  hearts, 
had  been  set  at  naught  or  lacerated  by  a  er^at 
measure  forced  upon  the  nation,  in  opposition 
alike  to  the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
loudly  expressed  sentiments  of  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  by  ministerial  influence 
and  the  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  close 
boroughs.     Immense  was  the  impression  which 
tlie  perception  of  this  occasioned.     It  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  advocates  of  emancipation  tliat, 
if  the  popular  voice  had  detcnnined  the  ques- 
tion, it  would  never  have  been  carried;  and 
3'eL  it  had  become  the  law  of  the  land.    Before 
this  stern  reality  the  illusion  of  the  people's 
voice  being  all-powerful  in  England  had  melt- 
ed away.     The  wrath  of  the  leaders  of  the  old 
Tories  and  the  High  Church  party  exhaled  in 
Parliament  on  many  different  occasions.     So 
vehement  did  the  excitement  become  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  challenged  Lord  Winchel- 
sea  for  words  spoken  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
a  duel  ensued,  happily  without  any  serious  re- 
suits  on  either  side.*   A  motion  was  made 
for  parliamentary  reform  soon  after  the 
Relief  Bill  passed,  which  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  7 4  in  a  House  of  184;  but  the  names 
in  the  minority  revealed  the  great  transposition 
of  parties  which  had  taken  place.    In  the  course 
of  it,  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  member  for  Nor- 
wich, said,  "One  effect,  he  was  happy  to  find, 
had  been  produced  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
which  its  best  friends  had  not  antici- 
pated :  it  had  transformed  a  number 
of  the  highest  Tories  in  the  land  into 
something   very   nearly   resembling 
Radical  reformers."* 
A  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time  which 
most  materially  tended  to  swell  the  cry  for  re- 
form in  Parliament,  by  increasing  the  difticul- 

*  This  duel  deservefl  to  be  noticed  as  the  last  between 
any  nion  of  maric  in  Great  Britain  bel'oro  this  br.rburous 
practire  went  into  denuetudc.  The  cause  of  ofli'ii.sc  was, 
that,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  newnpapers  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  for  establiMliing  Kinn^'s  College, 
London,  Lord  Winchclsea  said:  *'Lute  political  events 
liavo  convinced  mo  that  the  whole  transjiction  (regarding 
the  College)  was  Intended  as  a  blind  to  the  Protestant  and 
High  Church  party,  that  the  nohte  Duke,  who  had  for 
some  time  previous  to  that  determined  upon  breaking  in 
upon  the  constitution  of  16S6,  might  the  more  eflectuaily, 
under  the  cloak  of  some  outward  show  of  zeal  for  tlie 
Protestant  religion,  carry  on  his  insidious  designs  for  the 
infringement  of  our  liberties,  and  the  introduction  of 
Popery  into  ever>'  department  of  the  Stale."  The  Duke, 
M«reh  l»  "P*?"  seeing  this,  wrote  to  Lord  Wirichelsea : 
'  "  No  man  has  a  right,  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, by  speech,  or  in  writing,  or  in  print,  to  insult  an- 
other, by  attributing  to  him  motives  for  his  conduct,  pub- 
lic or  private,  which  disgrace  or  criminate  him.  If  a  gen- 
tleman commits  such  an  act  indiscreetly,  in  the  hoai  of 
debute,  or  in  a  moment  of  party  violence,  ho  is  always 
ready  to  make  reparation  to  the  party  whom  he  may  huve 
thus  injured.  I  am  convinced  that  your  Lordwhip  will, 
upon  rerleciion,  be  anxious  to  reclaim  yourself  from  the 
pain  of  having  thus  innuUed  a  man  who  never  injured  or 
oflendcd  you.'*  Lord  Winchelsea  refused  to  make  what 
was  deemed  by  the  Duko  a  satisfactory  explanation :  the 

March  21  P**'**®"  "*^^  »"**  ^^^  Winchelsea  fired  in  the 
■  air,  after  receiving  the  Duke's  fire,  which  car- 
ried off  a  curl  of  his  hair.  The  Earl,  having  done  so, 
made  a  very  handsome  apology  for  words  which  were 
certainly  unwarrantable  in  the  circumstances,  because 
they  imputed  motives  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
transaction.  The  Duke  rode  to  the  place  of  meeting  at 
<'halk  Farm,  attended  only  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  as 
his  second,  and  a  single  servant.— See  Ann.  Ree.,  1829, 
p.  56,  62. 
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ties  under  which,  from  the  effect  of  legislative 
measures,  the  industrious  classes  la-  g. 
bored.  By  the  act  passed  in  Febru-  Great  effect 
ary,  1826,  regarding  small  notes,  it  of  «he  entire 
had  been  provided  that^  though  no  S? SE53****° 
new  stamps  were  to  be  issued  for  notes  in 
small  notes  after  its  date,  the  notes  March,  1829. 
already  in  circulation  were  to  continue  to  circu- 
late, and  be  received  as  a  legal  tender  for  three 
years  longer.  These  three  years  expired  in 
March,  1829;  and  all  notes  in  England  below 
£5  immediately  disappeared  from  the  circula- 
tion. Great  was  the  effect  of  this  decisive  change 
upon  the  fortunes  and  well-being  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  both  in  town  and  country,  over 
the  whole  nation.  Coinciding,  by  a  smgular 
chance  iTi  point  of  time,  with  the  sudden  con- 
version of  so  many  statesmen  and  legislators, 
in  both  Houses,  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill  in  con- 
sequence, it  powerfully  tended  to  inflame  the 
desire  for  radical  change,  by  superadding  per- 
sonal and  private  distress  generally  in  the  in- 
dustrious classes  to  indignation  at  public  meas- 
ures, distrust  in  publio  men.  The  diminution 
in  the  circulation  in  consequence  was  immedi- 
ate and  decisive  j  but  this  eifcct^  great  as  it  was, 
was  the  least  part  of  the  evil.*  It  was  the  cott- 
traction  of  credit  consequent  on  the  diminution 
which  was  the  real  evil,  and  that  in  a  commer- 
cial country*  soon  induced  universal  distress.  It 
is  one  thing  for  bankers  to  issue  small  notes  to 
customers  of  their  own,  striking  off  which  from 
being  the  general  medium  of  circulation,  they 
are  sure  will  not  come  back  upon  them  for  a 
very  long  period,  if  at  all:  it  is  another  and  a 
very  different  thing  to  issue  sovereigns  or  largo 
notes,  whether  of  their  own  or  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, which  can  only  be  purchased  for  full 
value. 

The  silk-weavers  were  the  first  who  bi'ought 
their  sufferings  before  the  Legisla-         q 
ture,  under  the  new  state  of  mone-  Motion  on 
tary  matters.     It  appeared  from  the  the  distress 

statements  made  by  the  petitioners,  ^^  ^^°  ■*^^" 
*i    A     •         *i        1      "^      •     ii      1  weavers, 

thnt^  since  the  change  in  the  law  re- 
garding the  importation  of  foreign  silks,  there 
had  been  a  progressive  and  most  alarming  dim- 
inution in  the  importation  of  the  raw  material, 
and  increase  in  the  importation  of  the  foreign 
manufactured,  insomuch  that  "there  had  al- 
ready been  lost  to  the  industry  of  this  country 
no  less  than  £1,(X)0,000  yearly.  Hence  our  silk- 
mills  and  looms  were  standing  still,  the  weav- 
er were  starving,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that 
many  even  of  the  masters  were  giving  up  the 
trade,  and  becoming  mere  iinportei*3."f    The  al- 


•  Ve»n. 

1827 

u:8 


Curwncy 


£31,493.250 
28,394,487 


Yean. 

1629 
1530 

Currency. 

£28.501.450 
26,S(ij,(.lM) 

— TooKE  On  Prices,  ii.  381,  383. 


t  Impouts  ok  WttocoHT  Silk. 

Import*  op  Raw  Silk. 

Yearn. 

lb. 6 

i&:7 

lh:8 

Value.            i 
JC4-JJ,()00 
505,087 
070,973 

Venn. 
IS'J  1-2-3 

ifeeo-7-8 

AvrntK^— lb. 
2.livM.(  t.-O 
1,642,600 

in  1821-5  there  were  17,000  looms  employed  in  Spital- 
fielda :  in  lb29  there  were  9000.  The  rate  of  wa^es  in 
tlie  former  period  waa  17«.  a  we^k,  in  the  laittT  9«. 
Weavers  in  the  former  period  got  K»..  in  the  latter  5».— 
ParL  Deb.  vol.  \\\.  p.  751 ,  754.     Ann.  Rtg.  1829, 1 16, 1 17. 
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legations  of  the  petitioners  were  so  notoriously 
"well  founded,  and  so  entirely  supported  by  the 
parliamentary  returns  on  the  subject,  that' Min- 
isters did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  facts  assert- 
ed, but  only  alleged  that  the  distress  was  owing, 
not  to  Free  Trade,  but  to  over-production ,  that 
it  was  as  great  in  France  as  in  England ;  and 
that  matters  would  be  still  worse  if  the  system 
of  protection  were  restored.  Tliey  took,  how- 
ever, the  only  proper  course  which  could  be 
adopted  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ;  and 
that  was,  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  duties  on  the  importation  of  the  raw  mate- 
riaL  The  duties,  accordingly,  were  lowered,  on 
fine  silk  from  5«.  to  8«.  dd,  and  on  inferior  from 
58,  to  1«.  ^d.  This  change  only  augmented  the 
1  Pari.  Deb.  general  clamor,  as  it  threw  numbers 
779,  of  persons  engaged  in  working  up 
raw  silk  out  of  employment,  and  seri- 
ous riots  took  place  in  Bethnal  Green 
and  Spitalfi elds,  dunng  which  proper- 
ty to  a  large  amount  was  destroyed.* 
The  gradual  recovery  of  the  country  from 
]0,  the  monetary  crisis  of  1825,  and  the 
Th&  Budget  non-arrival  as  yet  of  the  lowering  ef- 
of  1 629.        fgcL^  of  w^^  8u ppression  of  sm all  notes 

in  March,  1829,  enabled  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  exhibit  a  more  cheering  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  finances  than  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  preceding  year.  The  revenue  of 
182S  had  been  £66,187,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £49,836,000,  leaving  a  surplus  applicnblo 
to  the  reduction  of  debt  of  £6,850,000.  These 
figures  deserve  to  be  particularly  noted,  as  af- 
fording a  proof  of  the  elasticity  of  the  British 
finances,  and  the  large  sums  which,  notwith- 
standing the  copious  bleedings  to  which  the 
Sinking  Fund  had  been  subjected,  were  still  ap- 
plicable to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
before  the  extinction  of  small  notes,  and  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  currency,  took  full  ef- 
fect. It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  how  woeful- 
ly matters  changed  after  this  decisive  contrac- 
tion; and  as  Catholic  emancipation  was  the 
last  triumph  of  the  nomination  borough*hold- 
ers,  so  this  was  the  last  3'ear  when  any  material 
reduction  of  the  debt  was  efi'ected.  In  tliree 
years  after  this,  the  surplus  entirely  disappear- 

«i»— 1  HoK  ^\  and  was  succeeded  by  a  course 
*  rarl.  Deo.       ♦  .  »_  •  1.    ••'  •   j 

xxi.  1170,     of  ycara,  dunng  which,  in  a  penoa 

1221;  Ann.  of  profound  peacc,  considerable  ad- 

Ijlf  lifl'^'  ^*^**^"*  were  annually  made  to  the 
public  debt' 
The  debate  on  this  budget,  however,  elicited 
some  facts  ref^arding  the  state  of  the 
country,  which  threw  an  important 
light  on  the  causes  which  had  brought 
about  the  recent  great  change  in  Ire- 
land, and  were  preparing  a  still  great- 
er in  G  reat  Britain.  The  former  were 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Attwood:  "In 
1814,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  exportations 
from  Ireland  to  Git^at  Britain  amounted  to 
£5,100,000,  official  value — oilicial  value  is  the 
measure  of  quantity ;  this  account  exhibits  the 
gross  amount  of  corn,  cattle,  linen,  salted  pro- 
visions, and  other  commodities  sent  from  Ire- 
land to  Great  Britain  in  that  year.  But  the 
prices  of  these  articles  were  set  down  nccord- 
liig  to  the  old  valuations  in  1697;  the  real 
money  value,  which  is  the  declared  valuer  was 


11. 
Statement 
of  Mr.  Alt- 
wood  aa  to 
the  muses 
of  Irish  dis- 
tress and 
ajptation. 


£10,500,000.  In  1816,  the  official  value— that 
is,  the  quantity — was  the  same,  but  the  money 
or  declared  value  had  sunk  to  £7,100,000;  in 
other  words,  £3,400,000  was  lost  to  Ireland  on 
the  exports  alone,  being  34  per  cent,  although 
the  rents,  taxes,  and  engagements  of  every  kind 
remained  the  same.  In  1817,  the  distre^is  be- 
came such  that  Government  was  compelled  to 
postpone  for  two  yean  longer  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Act;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
in  1818  the  exports  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
rose  to  £10,800,000 — within  a  trifle  of  what 
they  had  been  in  the  last  year  of  the  war.  But 
in  1819  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  passed;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  though  the  produc- 
tions exported  rose  in  1822,  as  measured  by 
official  value,  to  £6,100,000,  the  money  value 
sunk  to  £7,000,0001  For  more  work  tney  got 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  return  in  money ! 
Whoever  considers  these  figures  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  to  what  cause  the  whole 
subsequent  difficulties  and  disturb-  1  pari.  Deb. 
ances  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  xxi.  1231, 
land  have  been  owing."*  ^"^^ 

How  this  state  of  things  aff'octed  the  gener- 
al interests  of  industry  throughout  ]2. 
the  country  was  demonstrated  in  Mr.  Waiih- 
a  very  clear  way  from  the  parlia-  ""*"'*  ®*P°*i.3 
mentary  returns  by  Mr.  Aldernmn  feci  of  the 
Waithman.  He  pointed  out  the  monetsry  sys- 
eft'ect  of  the  monetary  system,  in-  »«"» o"  manu- 
troduced  in  1819,  on  the  nmnufac-  "»«'""»• 
turing  industry  of  Great  Britain,  in  diminish- 
ing the  money  price  of  commodities,  insomucli 
that  while  in  seven  years,  from  1814  to  1820, 
though  years  of  much  distress,  the  excess  of  real 
or  money  value  in  exports  was  £41,000,000; 
in  eight  years,  from  1821  to  1828,  the  excess  of 
the  official  value  over  the  real  was  £80.000,0001 
Including  colonial  produce,  which  had  suffered 
extremely  by  the  fall,  the  annual  depreciation 
on  goods  exported  between  1814  and  1828,  fx 
period  of  fourteen  yeai^s,  was  £28,000,000  on 
£48,000,000,  or  60  per  cent*  Whoever  con- 
siders this  immense  depreciation,  and  the  eff^cct 
it  must  have  had  on  industry  of  every  descrip> 

*  Export  of  Manukactures  and  Prodvce  of  the 
United  Kincjdom   from    lbr4  to  lb'2t<,  both  im* 

CLL'SIVE,  \MTH    OPKltlAL    AND   REaL    VaLL'E. 


Vc«r. 


Official  Value. 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1830 

Excess 
seven 

18Q1 
1623 
1623 
1824 
lb25 
1826 
1827 
1826 

Excess 
eight 


jC3G,002,1C7 
4J,0:»3.455 
'36,C97.niO 
41.558,ib5 
441564,044 
35,634,415 
40,340,277 

of  real  over 
years 


Itool  Vnln«. 


i:47.851,153 
53,217,445 
42.042.9Jl 
42,055.256 
43,09r>,*:53 
48,903.760 
37.339,506 

official  value  in 


Difr«roDca. 


i:40,240.277 
40,831,744 
44,236,533 
43,804,373 
48,735  ..•>51 
40,965,7.15 
52,219,280 
52,797,455 

of  official  over 
years  


i:38,6I9,807 
.16.G59,6:U 
36,098,954 
35,458.048 
38,396.300 
31,5.'Jfi,723 
37.h''2.Hr)7 
36,814,170 

real  value  in 


£11,759,286 
9.103,960 
6,21:8,398 
6,257,646 
2,097,€C8 
4.139,716 
1,705,0'Jl 

i:41,fl21,795 

jCI, 620,380 

4,172,113 

7,269,569 

8,346,324 

10,339,251 

9,439,013 

15,036,423 

15,9S8,279 


jC80,532,70S 


Exports  of  Colonial  produce,  real  value^ 

avpragc,  1814  to  1820 jCI4,517,.178 

Exporls  from  1821  to  1828  inclusive tf.902,Gt«8 

D  ifference JC4  ,.''/J4 ,690 


—Part.  J)tb.,  xxi.  1202. 
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lion,  vliilo  taxes,  bonds,  bills,  and  money  debts 

of  every  description  remained  the  same,  will 

have  no  difficulty  in  discerning  what  it  was 

that  uprooted  the  attachment  to  old  institutions 

which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  English 

character,  and  induced  the  agricultural  distress 

in  Ireland  which  paved  the  way  for  Catholic 

emancipation,  and  the  general  distress  in  Great 

Britain  which  brought  on  the  Refonn  Bill 

The  only  topic,  during  the  remainder  of  the 

]3,  session  of  1829,  deserving  of  atten- 

Relntions  with  tion,  was  the  state  of  our  relations 

Ponugal  and  ^jth  Portugal,  whicli  are  chiefly 
refusal  of  tho  i    ui      r  xi.        i  i« 

English  Gov-    remarkable  from  the   clear  line 

crnment  to  in-  which  was  drawn  by  the  Duke  of 
terferc  in  its  W*»llington  in  regard  to  the  duty 
concenis.  ^f  ^^^^^  Britain  as  a  neutral  pow- 

er, when  that  country  was  distracted  by  oppo- 
site factions  contending  for  the  crown.  To  un- 
derstand how  this  came  about,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise,  what  will  be  more  fully  detailed  in 
the  account  of  the  transactions  of  Portugal,  that 
a  counter-revolution  had  taken  place  in  Lisbon, 
in  conformity  with  that  which  had  resulted  in 
Spain  from  the  French  invasion,  and  that  Don- 
Miguel,  the  uncle  of  the  little  queen,  and  the 
heir-male  of  the  family,  had  been  placed  on  the 
tlirone  by  the  absolute  party.  The  infant  sov- 
ereign. Donna  Maria,  had  been  supported  by 
the  English  interest,  and  she  herself  received 
with  royal  honoi-s  at  Windsor.  In  consequence, 
an  a])plication  was  made  to  the  British  govern- 
ment to  re-establish  the  constitutional  throne 
in  ]*ortugal  by  force  of  arms ;  but  to  this  appli- 
cation a  negative  was  returned  by  the  British 
government.  "It  is  assumed,"  said  Lord  Aber- 
deen, the  Foreign  Secretary,  "that  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  of  Portugal  by  the  Infant 
Don  Miguel  has  given  to  her  most  Faithful 
Majesty  tiie  right  of  demanding  from  this  coun- 
try eilectual  succors  to  recover  her  throne  and 
kingdom.  But  in  the  whole  series  of  the  treat- 
ies there  is  no  express  stipulation  which  can 
warrant  this  pretvension ;  neither  is  it  warrant- 
ed by  their  general  tenor  or  spirit.  It  is  cither 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  successful  rebellion, 
or  of  deciding  by  force  a  doubtful  question  of 
succession,  that  Greot  Britain  is  now  called 
upon  to  act.  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  any  independent  state  could  ever  intend 
thus  to  commit  the  control  and  direction  of  its 
internal  aftaira  to  the  hands  of  another  power. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  treaties,  as  well  as  their 
1  Pari.  Deb.  history,  shows  that  the  principle  of 
x\i.  ]n.<3:  the  guarantee  given  by  England  is 
^""-  j'r?"  the  i)rotection  of  I'ortugal  from  for- 
'  eiffH  interference  onl}'.  * 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  putting 
].j  these  principles  in  practice,  and  of 
Thp  rxpc-  proving  to  tlie  world  that,  however 
ditiori  to  determined  to  protect  her  allies  from 
Tcn-cira.  foreign  aggression.  Great  Britain 
would  not  interfere  with  their  internal  dissen- 
sions; and  that  she  would  concede  to  other 
countries  the*  same  right  of  choosing  their  sov- 
ereign and  form  of  government  which  she  had 
assumed  to  herself.  A  number  of  Portuguese 
refuiices,  most  of  them  military  men,  had  ar- 
rived in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
the  revolution  in  Portugal,  and.  following  the 
example  of  tho«»e  who  had  so  efficiently  aided 
the  South  American  revolution,  they  immedi- 


[Chaf.  XXIL 

ately  began  organizing  an  expedition  to  restore 
the  constitutional  regime  and  the  throne  of 
Donna  Maria.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of 
these  preparations^  the  British  government  in- 
formed the  Brazilian  minister  that  they  could 
not  permit  such  a  breach  of  neutrality',  and  that 
the  refugees,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  would 
be  directed  to  remove  further  from  the  coast 
The  envoy  then  stated  that  these  troops  were 
about  to  be  conveyed  to  Brazil;  and,  according- 
\y,  four  vessels,  having  on  board  six  hundred  and 
fifty  officers  and  men,  sailed  from  i  j^„jj  j^^^^ 
Plymouth,  with  Count  Saldanha,  1829, 168,  IM; 
the  miuister-at-war  under  the  Con-  Martineau,  i. 
stitutional  Government^  ^*"'  *"" 

The^'  were  informed,  before  they  set  out» 
that,  if  they  attempted  a  descent  .^ 

on  any  part  of  the  Portuguese  ter-  And  is  heat  off 
ritories,  they  would  be  resisted  by  by  the  British 
the  British  cruisers.     They  made  jJJ|**i™"i8M 
straight,  however,  for  Terceira,  the  * 

largest  of  the  Azores,  which  had  declared  for 
Don  Miguel,  and  were  met  by  Captain  AValpoIe 
in  the  Ranger,  who,  after  firing  two  shots  in  the 
air  to  bring  them  to,  which  failed  of  effect,  dis- 
chained  one  at  Saldanha's  vessel,  which  killed 
one  man  and  wounded  another.  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  squadron,  afler  a  strenu- 
ous effort  to  effect  its  object,  returned  to  Brest 
This  proceeding  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time, 
and  was  every  where  represented  by  the  Lib- 
eral party  in  Europe  as  an  intervention  of  the 
British  government  in  favor  of  Don  Miguel.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  it  was  no  such  thing, 
but  simply  a  prevcutioii  of  itiierventiMi  by  Ike 
Liberals^  which  could  not  be  permitted,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  neutrality,  from  the 
British  shores.  As  such,  it  is  important^  as 
drawing  the  line  between  real  neutrality  and 
the  covert  intervention  which  often  bears  its 
name;  and  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
insidious  conduct  of  preceding  governments, 
which,  while  professing  neutrality,  allowed  ex- 
peditions of  ten  and  twelve  thousand  men  to  be 
fitted  out  in  the  Thames  and  at  Portsmouth, 
which  succeeded  in  revolutionizing  ,  p^,  p^, 
South  America,  and  thereby  brought  xxi.  1033;  * 
unnumbered  calamities  upon  both  ^nn-  R<*«« 
hemisijhercs.*  ^  •*»•'*»• 

But  it  was  easier  to  pursue  an  honest  straight- 
forward course  in  regard  to  for-  is. 
eign  states,  which  had  become  the  Great  distren 
subject  of  internal  contests,  than  *•?  Great  Brii- 
to  preserve  that  contentment  and  i^nj  during 
tranquillity  at  home  which  might  the  whole  of 
avert  them  from  the  British  Isl-  1*^*- 
ands.     The  great  contraction  of  the  currency 
consequent  on  the  entire  suppression  of  small 
notes,  which  took  effect  in  March  of  this  year, 
came  to  tell  with  decisive  and  appalling  effect 
upon  all  branches  of  industry.   Interest  of  mon- 
ey was  low,  and  wages  still  lower — a  sure  proof, 
when  cocxistinsT,  of  want  of  employment  for 
capital,  and  of  failure  in  the  demand' for  labor. 
"  The  interest  of  money,"  says  Miss  Martineau, 
a  decided  advocate  for  the  cheapening  system, 
"was  never  known  to  be  lower,  and  the  manu- 
facturers' stocks,  with  which  their  shelves  were 
too  well  loaded,  had  wffered  a  depre-  . 
nation  of  40  per  cenir^     This  pro-  [  ^^^^"^^^ 
digions  fall,  which  pervaded  alike 
all  branches  of  industry,  both  agricultttral  and 
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manufacturing,*  occasioned  of  course  a  vast 
diminution  of  imported  artic1es,f  and  a  corre- 
sponding and  most  distressing  fall  in  wases,  and 
in  many  places  entire  cessation  in  the  demand 
for  labor.  At  Huddersfield  it  appeared,  from 
a  report  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  masters, 
"that  in  the  several  townships  occupied  in 
fancy  business  there  are  18,000  individuals  who 
have  not  more  than  2^cL  a  day  to  live  upon, 
and  find  wear  and  tear  for  looms."  The  same 
deplorable  prostration  of  ihdustry  and  reduc- 
tion of  wages  took  place  in  every  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry,  and  in  none  more  than 
the  silk  trade ;  and  in  consequence  the  sums  ex- 
pended for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  in  1824  and  1825  had  been  on 
an  average  £6,750,000,  rose  in  1828,  1829,  and 
1830,  to  nearly  £7,000,000  sterling. J 
This  lamentable  fall  in  the  wages  of  labor 
]-  was  soon  attended  b}*^  its  usual  con- 

Serious  riots  sequence — a  variety  of  outbreaks 
in  many  and  disturbances  in  the  districts 
places.  which  were  more  immediately  af- 

fected. Constrained  by  the  general  fall  in  the 
price  of  their  produce  to  lessen  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  masters  every  where  lowered  the 
wages  of  their  workmen,  and  this  immediately 
gave  rise  to  strikes  and  disturbances.  A  gen- 
eral strike  took  place  at  Macclesfield,  and  the 
delegates  from  Spitalfields  openly  recommend- 
ed the  destruction  of  looms  by  cutting  out  the 
silk.  Ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of  their  suffer- 
ing, the  whole  vengeance  of  the  workmen  was 
directed  against  the  cngine-luoms,  the  visible 
rival  of  their  labor  and  tlie  supposed  source  of 
their  distress.  The  delegates  assured  them  *'  the 
destroying  angel  was  the  best  ally  they  had ;" 
nor  were  they  long  of  acting  upon  the  advice. 
At  Coventry',  Nuneaton,  and  Bedworth,  serious 
riots  took  place ;  and  such  was  the  terror  pro- 
duced bv  tlie  violence  of  the  workmen,  that  the 
masters  generally  gave  in  for  a  time  to  their 
demands.  They  soon  found  it  impossible,  how- 
ever, at  existing  prices,  to  go  on  with  such  wa- 
ges, and  a  reduction  again  took  place.  Upon 
this  riots  again  ensued ;  and  they  were  partic- 
ularly violent  at  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
the  combined  workmen  attacked  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  obnoxious  manufacturers,  and  dc- 

*  PniCB  OF  Wheat,  Cotton,  Ibon,  etc.,  from  1827 

TO  1829. 


VewR. 

WWnt  p«r 
Qutu-ter. 

Cottnn 
p«r  lb. 

Iron  per 
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Silk 
per  lb. 

Sii^Ar 
per  cwt. 

Wool 
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«.    d. 
50    2 
71     8 
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8.   d. 
0  lOi 
0    8] 
0    8 

£  8, 
8  10 
7  10 
6  10 

*.    d. 
23    8 
23    6 

21     8 

£     8. 

35    0 
32    0 
32    0 

8.  d. 
2  () 
2  6 
2    0 
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lb. 
463.801 


Venm.  X 

lb.i7 6.441.088 

18':8 6.298,000 

JBCQ 6,3.'i2,410 

1830 6,629,642 


liberaiely  piled  their  furaitore  in  great  heaps, 
to  which  they  set  fire.  The  workmen  who  had 
taken  in  work  at  the  reduced  prices  were  next 
assailed ;  and  such  was  the  alarm  produced  by 
this  *' reign  of  terror,"  as  it  was  called,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  return  the  materials  they  had 
received  from  their  masters  and  join  i  j^^^^  jj„ 
the  strike.  Nor  were  the  disorders  I829, 132, 133 ; 
terminated  but  by  the  introduction  Martincau,  i. 
of  a  large  body  of  military.*  *^®'  ^"• 

Ireland,  being  a  purely  agricultural  country, 
in  which  it  was  impossible  by  the  ]8. 
introduction  of  machinery  to  coun-  And  in  Tre- 
terbalance  the  reduction  in  the  price  jj"**'  ^hero 
of  produce— and  the  people  being  fi>?tffi*re^ 
already  at  the  starving  point —  or  the  Union 
shared  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  commenced, 
these  causes  of  suffering,  and  the  agitators  were 
not  slow  in  turning  it  to  the  best  account  ,  It 
soon  appeared  that  emancipation  had  done  no- 
thing to  conciliate  the  Catholics  or  heal  tlie  di- 
visions of  the  country ;  it  had  only  given  the 
leaders  a  vantage-ground  from  whence  to  make 
fresh  attacks  on  the  constitution,  and  the  people 
an  example  of  the  success  which  might  be  at- 
tained by  well-organized  agitation.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  had  often  declared,  before  the  Relief  Bill 
passed,  that  "Catholic  emancipation  would  con- 
vert the  great  agitator  into  a  mere  nisi  priu» 
lawyer ;"  but  when  it  was  obtained,  instead  of 
keeping  his  word  he  immediately  commenced  a 
fresh  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  In 
this  crusade  he  constantly  referred  to  the  car- 
i*^Mng  of  the  Relief  Bill,  not  as  a  reason  for  pa- 
cification or  a  motive  to  gratitude,  but  as  an 
incentive  to  renewed  efforts  and  still  more  vital 
changes.  "  AVe  have  now,"  said  he,  at  Yough- 
al,  *'a  brighter  era  opened  to  us,  and  I  trust 
that  all  classes  of  my  countrymen  will  unite 
together,  and,  by  forming  one  firm  general 
phalanx,  achieve  what  is  still  wanting  to  make 
Ireland  what  it  ought  to  be.  Ireland  had  her 
1782 — she  ehall  have  another  1782.  Let  no 
man  tell  me  it  is  useless  to  look  for  a  repeal  of 
the  odious  Union,  that  blot  upon  our  national 
character.  It  is  for  the  repeal  of  that  measure 
that  we  must  now  use  all  the  constitutional 
means  in  our  power.  That  Union  engenders 
absenteeism  and  all  the  thousand  evils  which 
naturally  flow  in  its  train.  I  want  no  dissev- 
eration ;  but  I  want,  and  must  have,  a  repeal 
of  that  cursed  measure  which  deprived  Ireland 
of  her  Senate,  and  thereby  rendered  her  a  de- 
pendent upon  British  aristocracy,  British  in- 
trigue«  and  British  interests.  I  pity  the  man 
who  pronounces  the  attainment  of  such  a  con- 
summation to  be  Utopian.  Look  at  the  Cath- 
olic question:  do  I  not  remember  when  it  was 
difiicult  to  obtain  a  meeting  of  five  Catholics 
to  look  for  a  restoration  of  our  then  withheld 
rights  I  I  recollect  when  we  agitators  were  al- 
most Qs  much  execrated  by  our  fellow-slaves  as 
we  were  by  our  oppressora  The  contentions 
of  religion  are  over,  freedom  has  been  obtain- 
ed, but  the  people  shall  no  longer  be  misrepre- 
sented ;  what  lias  been  done  in  one  country 
shall  be  done  in  another;  and  all  the  Orange- 
men of  the  north,  the  Methodists  of  the  south, 
shall  join  in  one  common  cause,  the  restoration 
of  Ireland's  Parliament  The  new  'Society 
1782'  shall  be  formed,  nor  cease  to  spread  its 
influence  over  Ireland  till  her  Parliament  be 
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rtttored,  her  sons  be  of  one  creed,  all  joined  in 
the  common  canse  of  seeing  old  Ire- 
im.^i^?''  ^*'^^  fS^QAi  and  gloriooa  among  the 
nations  of  Europe."^ 
The  Catholics  were  not  slow  in  acting  upon 
these  recommendations^  nor  were 
SerioM  riots   ^^  Protestants  less  eager  in  meet- 
between  Prot-  i°g  the  shouts  of  triumph  by  the 
eflimtfl  snd     notes  of  defiance.     Then  was  seen 
C^boUes  in    jj^^  deadly  was  the  animosity  of 
^  the  two  creeds,  and  how  vain  the 

hope  that  a  measure  of  equal  justice  could  rec- 
oncile two  great  parties,  each  of  which  was  Tehe- 
mently  contending  for  the  mastery.  Conflicts 
more  serious,  exasperation  more  violent;  blood- 
shed more  deplorable  ensued  than  haid  been 
known,  save  m  the  rebellion  of  1798,  in  the 
whole  recent  annals  of  Ireland.  The  12th  July, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and 
well-known  season  of  Orange  glorification  in 
Ireland,  was  the  signal  for  general  disturbance. 
'*The  country,''  says  the  annalist,  "was  armed 
for  civil  war;  its  condition  was  much  more 
alarming  than  it  had  been  when  it  was  to  be 
cured  by  the  Relief  Bill  Emancipation  might 
be  Ireland's  ark,  but  it  was  sent  abroad  to  float 
over  noisy  and  troubled  waters."  In  the  coun- 
ty of  Clare  the  two  parties  met,  one  side  arm- 
ed with  muskets  and  bayonets,  the  other  with 
scythes  and  pitchforks;  one  man  was  killed, 
tad  seven  or  eight  wounded  on  each  side.  In 
Armagh  a  contest  ensued  in  which  ten  men 
were  slain ;  the  county  of  Fermanagh  assumed 
the  aspect  of  open  war.  Eight  hundred  Cath- 
olics, armed  with  the  usual  rustic  weapons,  at- 
tacked the  Protestants,  four  of  whom  were  kill- 
ed, and  seven  wounded.  Catholics  to  the  num- 
ber of  some  thousands  formed  an  encampment 
on  Benaugien  mountain,  to  which  reinforce- 
ments speedily  poured  in  from  the  adjoining 
oounties  of  Leitrim,  Cavan,  and  Monaghan,  in 
which  the  presence  of  a  largo  body  of  military 
alone  prevented  civil  war  from  openly  break- 
ing out;  while  in  Tipperary  the  disturbances 
came  to  such  a  pass,  that  at  a  numerous  meet- 
ing of  the  magistracy,  held  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  memo- 
rialise the  Government  to  renew  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act,  to  pass  an  Arms  Act,  rendering  the 
possession  of  them  a  transportable  offense,  and 
•  Aon  Rcff  *^  multiply  the  number  of  military 
I8S0,  is9,  posts  through  the  country,  as  the 
131 .  Msrti-  only  means  of  averting  open  rebell- 
neauJ.MO.  io^fa  ^    ^ 

It  was  amidst  these  scenes  of  distress  and  dis- 
^  order  that  Parliament  met  in  the  be- 
Meeting  of  g^Qn^Dg  o^  February,  and  the  speech 
Pariiament.  from  uie  throne  bore  testimony  to 
Feb.  4, 1830.  ^jj^  general  suffering  which  prevail- 
ed. His  Majesty  stated  "that  the  exports  in 
the  last  year  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures had  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year. 
He  laments  that,  notwithstandmg  this  indica- 
tion of  an  active  commerce,  distress  should  pre- 
vail among  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
classes  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  would  be  most  gratifying  to  the  paternal 
foelingii  of  his  Majesty  to  be  enabled  to  propose 
for  your  consideration  measures  calculated  to 
remove  the  difficulties  of  any  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  at  the  same  time  compatible  with  the 
general  interests-of  his  people.    Though  tlie  na- 1 


tional  income  in  the  last  year  has  not  attained 
the  full  amount  at  which  it  had  been  estimated, 
the  diminution  is  not  such  as  to  cause  any  doubt 
as  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  revenue.  The 
estimatets  have  been  framed  with  the  utmost  re- 
gard to  economy,  and  his  Majesty  hopes  to  be 
able  to  make  a  coDsiderable  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  public  expenditure,  without  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  of  our  navad  and  milita- 
ry establishments."  These  words  are  very  re- 
markable, for  they  at  once  indicate  the  cause  of 
past  suffering,  and  the  necessitiee  which  were 
to  prescribe  future  policy.  An  augmentation 
beyond  all  former  precedent  of  exports  was  at- 
tended with  financial  embarrassment  and  gen- 
eral distress,  which  compelled  the  most  rigid 
economy!  Inconsistent  as  these  thinn  may 
appear,  they  are  not  so  in  reality,  and  subse- 
quent experience  has  proved  that  they  are  ofU 
en  cause  and  effect  Pecuniary  embarrassment, 
arising  from  a  general  fall  of  prices,  often  leads 
for  a  time  to  an  increase  of  production  in  the 
hope  of  compensating  by  quantity  what  has 
become  awanting  in  price;  and  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  produce  ipu-LDeb. 
arises  from  the  very  difficulties  of  xxU.  s.  3 ; 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  pro-  Ann.  Reg. 
auction.'  "«»•*•'■ 

The  debate  which  ensued  on  the  Address 
was  still  more  characteristic  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  lam-  interesting  de- 
entable  consequences  of  the  con-  bale  on  the 
traction  of  the  currency,  and  con-  pwWic  diaireas 
sequent  prostration  of  industry,  ofiUj^f^^ 
which  was  destined,  ere  long,  to 
produce  such  great  and  lasting  effects  on  its 
future  destinies^  No  one  attempted  to  deny 
the  existence  of  great  and  severe  distress;  ihe 
only  question  was,  whether  it  was  partial  or  uni- 
versal. Earl  Stanhope,  who  moved  the  amend- 
ment in  the  House  ot  Lords,  maintained  the  lat- 
ter. "The  speech  from  the  throne,"  said  he. 
"spoke  of  distress  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  what  part  of  the  country  was  it  in 
which  Ministers  had  not  found  distress  prevail- 
ing, and  that,  too,  general,  not  partial!  The 
kingdom  is  in  a  state  of  universal  distress — one 
likely  to  be  unequaled  in  its  duration,  as  it  is 
intolerable  in  its  pressure,  unless  Parliament 
thinks  fit  to  inquire  for  a  remedy.  It  is  not 
confined  to  agriculture,  it  has  extended  to  man- 
ufactures, to  trade,  and  to  commerce.  All  these 
great  interests  had  never  before,  at  one  time, 
been  at  so  low  an  ebb,  nor  in  a  condition  which 
demanded  more  loudly  the  prompt  and  ener- 
getic interference  of  Farliamcnt  The  speech 
ascribed  the  distress  which  was  so  univei^  to 
a  bad  harvest;  but  did  a  bad  harvest  make 
corn  cheap  ?  and  yet  it  is  the  excessive  reduc- 
tion of  prices  which  is  now  felt  as  so  great  an 
evil,  especially  by  the  agricultural  classes.  The 
evil  is  BO  notorious  that  nobody  but  the  King's 
ministers  doubts  its  existence;  and  how  can 
even  they  feasibly  pretend  to  deny  its  exist- 
ence? And  how.  could  even  they  pretend  to 
deny  it^  if  they  cast  their  eyes  around,  and 
saw  the  counties  spontaneously  pouring  on 
them  every  kind  of  solicitation  ror  relief  while 
in  towns  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  has  attest- 
ed that  stocks  of  every  kind  have  sunk  in  val- 
ue 40  per  cent  ? 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  to  what  this  uni- 
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Tersal  distress  is  owing ;  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  erroneous  basis  on  which  our  cur- 
Concluded.  T^^^^^y  h<^  ^cci'  placed  since  1819. 
Prices  have  not  lallen  in  agricultu- 
ral produce  only;  the  depression  has  been  conr 
tinvous  arid  universal  ever  since  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Act  passed,  and  especially  since  the  sup- 
presHon  of  small  notes  took  effect  in  the  beginning 
of  last  year.  We  are  eravely  told  that  the  de- 
pression of  butter  and  cheese  is  owing  to  the 
wetness  of  the  last  season  and  the  superabund- 
ance of  grass.  Did  any  body  ever  hear  of  an 
unfavorable  season  loweriog  the  price  at  once 
of  wheat  aud  cattle,  of  oats  and  wool?  Yet  all 
these  things  have  sunk  in  ralue  together;  and 
in  manufactures  and  traders*  stocks  the  fall  has 
been  so  great^  that  in  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
amounted  to  68  per  cent.  Such  a  universal  and 
continued  depression  can  be  ascribed  only  to 
some  cause  pressing  alike  upon  all  branches  of 
industry,  and  tliat  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
enormous  contraction  of  the  currency  which 
has  taken  place.  When  we  recollect  that  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  have  been 
reduced  from  £30,000,000  to  £20,000,000,  and 
I  pgj.j  jy^^  the  country  bankers'  in  a  still  greater 
xxii.  13, 14 ;  proportion,  it  is  easy  to  see  whence 

^"oa"  ?®f  *  ^^®  ^^^  ^*^  arisen,  and  where  a  rcm- 
lb30, 6, 7.     ^^y  j^  ^Q  ^  found."! 

**Bad  seasons,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
23,  in  reply,  "  ai*e  not  set  down  as  the 

Bnke  of  Wei-  only  cause  of  distress ;  but  as  there 
]ington*8  re-  \^^  been  undoubtedly  one  bad  har- 
^'^'  vest^  and  another  got  in  at  an  un- 

usual expense,  they  are  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Competition  at  home 
and  abroad  is  the  cause  of  distress  among  the 
manufacturers,  and  can  Parliament  prevent 
that?  Can  it  prohibit  the  use  of  machinery 
and  the  use  of  steam,  which,  by  throwing  la- 
borers out  of  employment,  produce  distress! 
The  suffering  is  not  universal;  there  are  parts 
of  the  country  which  are  entirely  free  from  it. 
The  exports  of  last  year  were  greater  than  any 
former  one^  and  there  is  not  a  canal  or  railway 
in  the  country  which  does  not  present  an  in- 
crease of  tramc.  Profits  are  small ;  but  they 
must  exists  otherwise  business  would  not  be 
carried  on.  Is  there  any  distress  among  the 
retail  dealers  in  towns,  wno  form  a  large  class? 
Were  those  distressed  persons  who  could  pay 
the  rents  of  the  shops,  which  were  every  where 
enlarged  or  improved,  or  of  the  elegant  streets 
and  villas  whicn  were  springing  up  around  the 
metropolis  and  all  our  great  towns?  Pressure 
upon  the  country  there  undoubtedly  is,  but  not 
so  great  as  to  prevent  it  from  rising,  though 
sloAvly.     It  is  not  falling,  it  is  improvmg. 

"Tiiere  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  so 
confidently  made,  that  the  currency 
Concluded.  ^^  ^^^'^  contracted,  and  that  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  suffering  which  ex- 
ists. So  far  from  it,  the  circulation  now  is 
larger  than  it  was  when  the  bank  restriction 
existed.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  extended  cir- 
culation, but  unlimited  circulation,  which  is 
desired;  in  other  words,  it  is  wished  to  give 
certain  individuals,  not  the  Crown,  the  power 
of  coining  in  the  shape  of  paper,  and  of  pro- 
ducing a  fictitious  capital.  Kecollect  how  nar- 
rowly the  country  escaped  the  effects  of  this 
ruinous  system  in  1825  and  1826.    Capital  ia 


always  forthcoming  when  it  is  wanted.  Any 
scheme,  if  only  a  little  plausible,  is  sure  to  find 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on.  There 
was  no  government,  however  bankrupt,  that 
could  not  borrow  money  here ;  and  there  was 
no  man  in  the  country,  who  had  xpan.  Deb. 
any  thing  like  security  to  offer,  but  xxil.a4,43'; 
could  eet  money  whenever  be  want-  ^o"-  P^r 
ed  it"»*  *^®'  *•  "^• 

The  division  which  took  place  on  this  debate 
in  the  Commons  was  Tcry  significant^  ^ 
and  ominous  of  future  and  impending  Narrow  dl- 
change  both  in  the  Government  and  vision,  and 
the  constitution.  The  majority  for  <lecl"«d 
Ministers  was  only  63 ;  the  numbers  pvUamem. 
bein^  158  to  105.  But  close  as  this 
division  was,  it  became  doubly  ominous  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  leading  members  of 
the  House  now  arranged  themselves.  The  ultrar 
Tories — Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  Mr.  Bankes, 
General  Gascoigne,  Mr.  Sadler •*>  were  to  be 
found  in  the  minority,  alongside  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  Lord  Althorpe,  the  ohie&  of  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr. 
Chanea  Grant,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  Mr.  Hua- 
kisson,  and  Sir  George  Wan'ender,  the  remnants 
of  the  Canning  party.  No  such  strange  and  dia* 
jointed  amalgamation  of  parties  bad  been  wit- 
nessed since  tne  famous  coalition  in  1*784,  which 
preceded  the  fall  of  the  Whigs  and  long  ascend- 
ency of  the  Tories.  It  was  evident  that  the  old 
Tory  party,  so  long  firm  and  united,  had  been 
completely  broken  up  by  the  heart-burnings 
and  irritation  consequent  on  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  that  the  general  distress  had  given 
the  various  classes  of  malcontents  a  common 
ground  on  which  they  could  unite,  without 
abandoning  or  compromising  any  of  their  pe- 
culiar and  declared  principles.  The  habit  of 
supporting  Government  and  ministerial  influ- 
ence might  five  the  Cabinet  a  miyority  over 
such  a  coalition  for  a  time,  but  it  could  be  for 
a  time  only ;  and  on  the  first  serious  %  p„i  -q^^ 
reverse  or  occurrence  of  any  external  xxii.  19! ; 
cause  of  excitement,  it  would  infalli-  Ann.  Reg. 
bly  be  shipwrecked.'  ^^"»  7'  *^- 

In  truth,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  position 
as  prime-minister,  so  far  from  being        _ 
an  enviable  one,  was  among  the  most  critical  and 
critical  and  painful  that  could  be  im-  painfUl  po- 
agined.    He  had  climbed  to  the  pin-  gjjjj^f  ^ 
nacle  of  power,  but  he  had  there  \vdUQgton. 
found  its  loneliness,  and  experienced 
its  ingratitude.     Like  Mr.  JBurke,  after  his  se- 
cession from  the  Whigs  in  1798,  he  might  have 
said,  "  There  is  a  severance  which  can  not  be 
liealed ;  I  have  lost  my  old  friends^  and  am  too 
old  to  make  new  ones.**    He  had  no  party  in 

*  The  Duke's  atatcroent  on  this  point  was  as  fbllows : 

Highest  dmmg  the  War.— 'England. 

Bank  of  England  Notea i;30,000,000 

Country  Banks 23,000,000 

Cold 4,000.000 

SUver 7,000,000 

Total £64,000,000 

Circulation  in  1830. 

Bank  of  England  Notea jClO.000,000 

Country  Bank-notes   0,900,000 

Gold 98,000,000 

SUver 8,000,000 

Total i;W,100,000 

-^Parl.  Deb.,  vol.  zxii.  p.  39. 
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the  Hoaee  of  Commons,  no  real  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet.  He  was  a  commander-in-chief 
there,  Burrounded  by  his  generals  of  division, 
but  not  a  premier  aided  by  the  counsels  of  his 
followers.  He  felt  the  solitude  of  his  situation, 
and  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
some  of  the  Whig  magnates.  Accordingly,  on 
the  death  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  Scotland,  he 
appointed  Mr.  Abercromby,  an  English  lawyer 
and  commissioner  for  the  Duke  of  Devonslure, 
to  that  office,  instead  of  the  Lord-Advocate  of 
Scotland,  Sir  W.  Rae,  whose  position  entitled 
him  to  expect,  and  whose  long  and  able  serv- 
ices in  that  situation  gave  him  a  right  to  claim 
it  Encouraged  by  this  step,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  premier 
to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  form 
a  coalition  cabinet,  the  Whigs  in  the  early  part 
of  the  session  abstained  from  any  direct  attacks 
upon  Ministers,  and  even  on  some  occasions 
gave  them  their  support  They  were  loud  in 
praise  of  both  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel  for  their 
conduct  on  the  Catholic  question,  describing  it 
as  '*  a  more  glorious  triumph  than  any  which 
bad  been  won  on  the  fields  of  Spain."  But 
iheir  expectations  were  not  realized ;  the  Cab- 
inet doors  were  not  opened;  and  their  leaders, 

.  «  V  *.  smartinjf  under  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
»  Roebuck,  .   ,°j  ,  t,  a.    a.\    • 

History  of   appomted  hopes,  gave  vent  to  their 

the  Whigs,  feelings  in  the  most  acrimonious  ex- 
1. 137, 13»;  pressions,  and  prepared  for  a  course 
i  fi4rM2'  ^^  ^^^^  most  uucompromising  hostii- 

'       ■  ity.»» 
The  Duke  of  Wellington's  speech  on  the  dls- 

2-  tresses  of  the  country  met  the  qucs- 

Reflectionson  tion  boldly  and  openly,  in  his  usual 
tbeDuke'sex-  straightforward  way ;  but  nothing 
planailon.        ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  evident  than  that  it 

involved  the  most  obvious  fallacies.  He  said 
that  the  currency,  including  gold  and  silver, 
was  as  large  as  it  had  been  at  the  highest  pe- 
riod during  the  war — forgetting  that^  since  its 
termination,  the  nation  had  advanced  a  fourth 
in  numbers,  and  a  half  in  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  that^  to  render  the  currency  com- 
mensurate to  its  necessities,  it  should  not  have 

*  "  When  I  Had," said  Sir  F.  Burdett,  "the  prime-min- 
ister of  England  so  shameflilly  insensible  to  suflering  and 
distress,  which  are  painftilly  apparent  throughout  the 
land ;  when,  instead  of  meeting  such  an  overwhelming 
pressure  of  necessity  with  some  measure  of  relief,  or  some 
attempt  at  relief,  he  seelis  to  stifle  every  important  in- 
quiry ;  when  he  calls  that  a  partial  and  temporary  evil, 
which  is  both  long-lived  and  universal,  I  can  not  look  on 
such  a  mournful  crisis,  in  which  public  niisfortnne  is  in- 
sulted by  ministerial  apaihy,  without  hailmg  any  prospect 
of  change  in  the  system  which  has  produced  it.  What 
■hall  we  say  to  the  ignorance  which  can  aiiribute  our  dis- 
tresses 10  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  applica- 
tion of  steam,  that  noble  improvement  in  the  inventions 
of  man,  to  which  men  of  science  and  intelligence  mainly 
ascribe  our  prosperity  ?  I  feel  a  high  and  unfeigned  re- 
spect for  that  illustrious  person's  abilities  in  the  field :  but 
I  can  not  help  thinking  that  he  did  himself  no  less  than 
justice  when  be  said,  a  fbw  months  betbre  be  accepted 
,  office,  that  he  should  be  a  fit  inmate  for  an  asvluin  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  if  he  ever  were  induced  to  take  such  a 
; burden  on  his  shoulders.  In  fact,  both  myself  and  very- 
many  honorable  members  about  me,  have  long  treated  this 
illustrious  individual  with  much  tenderness,  because  we 
felt  he  has  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  upon  his  coun- 
try. He  is  the  only  man  who  could  have  accomplished 
what  he  has  done,  and  be  his  praise  in  proportion.  But 
Jet  it  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that,  if  his  service 
^was  great,  his  recompense  has  been  commensurate.  We 
if>^'e  repaid  him  iU>undantly  in  returns  of  confidence  and 
approbation.  The  time,  however,  is  come  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  do  much  more.'* — Mirror  of  Parluanentf 
vol.  i.,  p.  67. 


remained  the  same,  but  advanced  in  a  similar 
projK)rtion.*  Probably  the  Duke  would  have 
given  a  sharp  answer  to  his  Commissary-Gen- 
eral, in  1813,  if  he  had  proposed  the  same 
amount  of  rations  for  his  army,  then  75,000 
strong,  which  had  sufficed  for  it  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  it  was  46,000  only.  He  forgot 
that,  though  the  currency,  upon  the  whole, 
might  be  the  same  as  during  tlie  war,  yet  the 
proportion  of  it  which  consisted  in  paper  had 
sunk  from  £58,000,000  to  £28,000,000;  and  that 
it  is  a  very  different  thing,  as  every  person  en- 
gaged in  industry  knows,  to  obtain  advances 
from  bankers  when  made  in  their  own  notes, 
which  may  be  with  safety  four  times  their  solid 
capital,  and  when  made  in  sovereigns  or  Bank 
of  England  notes,  when  they  can  only  be  meas- 
ured oy  that  solid  capital  itself.  He  referred 
to  the  striking  increase  of  houses  and  evident 
marks  of  riches  in  great  cities,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly true,  seemingly  not  aware  that  that 
was  a  proof  of  the  existence  and  universality 
of  the  very  evil  complained  of,  which  was  that» 
from  the  change  in  the  value  of  mone}*,  the 
realized  wealth  in  the  towns  had  increased  60 
per  cent.,  and  the  remuneration  of  industry  in 
the  country  decreased  in  a  similar  proportion; 
and  that  it  only  confirmed  the  common  adage, 
that  the  rich  were  every  day  becoming  richer, 
and  the  poor  poorer.  Above  all,  he  took  it  for 
granted,  in  the  statement  which  he  made  ns  to 
the  amount  of  gold  currency  in  circulation 
(£28,000,000),  that  the  whole  gold  which  had 
been  coined  since  1819  was  still  at  homc^  for- 
getting how  large  a  proportion  of  it  had  been 
withdrawn  in  the  immense  loans  to  foreign 
countries  contracted  since  that  period,  and  re- 
mitted to  South  America  for  mining  specula- 
tions undertaken  by  English  capitalists  in  that 
quarter,  and  overlooking  the  certainty  of  the 
continuance  and  increase  of  the  drain  upon  the 
metallic  resources  of  this  country,  owing  to  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  general 
use  of  the  globe  having,  from  the  effects  of  the 
revolution  in  South  America,  sunk  to  a  fourth 
of  its  former  amount 

Aware  of  the  universal  cry  for  relief  from 
distress  which  pervaded  the  country,         ^8. 
the  Opposition,  when  they  felt  them-  Sir  James 

selves  at  liberty  to  resume  active  on-  Graham's 
4«  *i     J*  •   i.        t.    f  mouoii  for 

crations  upon  the  disappointment  of  ,j  reduction 

their  hopes  of  boinc  admitted  into  ofihcsala- 
the  Cabinet,  bent  all  their  energies  ricsofpub- 
to  force  tlie  most  extensive  reductions  **^  **  *'^^™* 
of  expenditure  upon  the  Government  They 
did  not  venture  in  a  body  openly  to  face  the 
question  of  the  contz'action  of  the  currency, 
fearful  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  capital- 
ists by  whom  that  great  change  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  whose  fortunes  had  been  so  largely 
augmented  by  it,  or  perhaps  ignorant  of  iu 
vital  importance  on  the  matter  of  general  dis- 
tress which  occupied  universal  attention ;  but 
all  sections  of  the  Opposition  united  on  the 
common  ground  of  demanding  a  reduction  of 
the  national  expenditure,  which  was,  in  truth, 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  great  reduction 


•  Year*. 


1814 
1825 


Export  lit— Official 
VaUie. 


i:36.092,lfi7 
62.707.455 


PopalalioB—  Vc  ited 
K^ngdoui. 


18.564,000 
23,784,421 


— Portbr'8  Progress  of  the  Natioiiy  p  8,  11,  3d  edition. 
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made  ia  the  nation's  resources.  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, on  the  12th  February,  moved  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  all  persons  holding  offices 
under  Government,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
hanced value  of  money  produced  by  the  Bank 
Kestriction  Act.  "The  operation  of  that  act," 
he  said,  "  had  been  two-fold :  it  added  to  the 
weight  of  all  fixed  payments,  while  it  lowered 
wages  and  the  price  of  provisions.  Hence  the 
miserable  state  to  which  the  people  of  this 
country  were  now  reduced,  and  the  necessity 
of  rigid,  unsparing  economy — ^inviolable,  inflex- 
ible justice;  and  in  that  system  of  economy, 
one  great  source  of  retrenchment  must  be  the 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  those  who  had  their 
hands  in  the  public  purse.  Justice  requires, 
necessity  demands  it  High  prices,  and  nothing 
else,  produced  by  a  depreciated  currency,  had 
brought  them  high  salaries;  low  prices,  by  cur- 
ing that  depreciation,  must  bring  them  low  sal- 
aries." So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  House 
on  this  question  that  the  Ministers  did  not  ven- 
ture to  oppose  it  openly,  but  evaded  it  by  an 
amendment,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
for  a  petition  to  his  Majesty  to  cause  "  an  in- 
quiry  to  be  made  into  all  the  depart- 
XX  "442^  ments  of  the  civil  government,  with 
446 ;  MiiTor  a  view  of  reducing  the  number  of 
of  Parha-  persons  employed  in  the  various  serv- 
ices, and  the  amount  of  the  salaries 
^  paid."'* 

Following  in  the  same  path  thus  successfully 
S9,  entered  upon,  Mr.  Hume,  a  few  days 
Mr.  IIttme*s  alter,  proposed  a  great  and  sweep- 
motion  for  a  ing  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy, 
tbe"anny  **  ^^  former  of  wliich  he  proposed  to 
and  navy  be  reduced  by  20,000  men,  and  the 
F^'  15  hitter  by  a  sum  of  £1,600,000,  and 
Feb.  15.  other  savings,  by  which  he  estimated 
that  a  diminution  in  expenditure  to  the  extent 
of  no  less  than  £8;000,000  might  be  effected, 
lliis  great  reduction  was  based  upon  the  esti- 
mates of  1792,  and  on  the  alleged  pacification 
of  Ireland,  now  that  the  Cathohcs  had  obtained 
emancipation,  forgetting  that  the  empire  had 

*  On  this  occftfiion  Sir  James  Graham  made  the  fbUow- 
ing  remarks,  which,  however  true  at  the  time,  were  per- 
haps more  to  be  admired  for  their  oratorical  power  than 
their  8tatesmanli1(e  wisdom :  "  Sir,  I  have  heard  some- 
thing or  the  luxury  of  the  present  times.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  example  was  drawn  fh>m  the  gorgeous  pal- 
aces of  kings,  or  the  rival  palaces  of  ministers,  splendidly 
provided  for  them  by  the  public,  or  (torn  the  banquets  of 
some  East  India  Director,  gorged  with  the  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade,  or  flnom  some  Jew  contractor,  who  sup- 
plies hostile  armies  with  gold  drawn  from  the  coffers  of 
the  Bank  o(  England,  and  lends  money  to  France  arising 
out  of  profits  or  loans  contracted  here  in  depreciated  piper, 
but  which  must  be  paid  in  gold  ;  but  1  must  take  leave  to 
remark  thiu  wo  ought  not  to  draw  our  notions  of  the  state 
of  the  country  IVom  scenes  such  as  these. 

*  Y«  fficadt  to  troth,  ye  statemwn  who  tniray 
Th«  neh  man'i  joyi  inere«a«,  the  poor  decay, 
*Tit  yonn  to  ludge  how  wide  the  limiU  stand 
Between  a  »pl«naid  and  a  happy  land.' 

**  Where,  1  ask,  are  all  the  boasted  advantages  of  this 
onoo  happy  country .'  where  are  all  the  blessings  which 
once  distinguished  her  ?  where  are  all  the  comforts  which 
her  children  enjoyed  for  ages '.  Alas  7  with  deep  regret  I 
witness  that  all,  all  are  gone.  Pinching  hunger  and 
gloomy  despair  now  usurp  their  station.  The  weavers 
throughout  the  country  are  only  earning  49.  M.  a  week, 
and  their  food  is  oat -meal,  water,  and  potatoes.  They 
work  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  yet  they  can 
only  earn  this  scanty  pittance  to  support  their  wives  and 
flunihes  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  by  dint  of  labor 
iti«  power-looms  (which  were  supposed  to  have  caused 
ib«'ir  distross)  are  abMOlutety  underwroughtby  these  almost 
Mttrvnig  people."— i/uTor  0/ Fnrliamau,  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 


nearly  doubled  in  numbers,  and  more  than 
doubled  in  colonial  dependencies  and  necessity 
for  defense  since  that  period,  and  that  so  far 
from  Ireland  having  been  pacified  by  the  Re- 
lief Bill,  it  was  now  in  a  more  disturbed  state^ 
and  more  required  the  presence  of  a  large  mili- 
tary force,  than  over.  In  this  instance,  accord* 
ingly,  the  Opposition  were  unsuccessful.  Hit 
Chancellor  of^the  Exchequer  announced  tliat 
the  forthcoming  estimates  had  been  prepared 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  economy,  and 
would  be  found  to  make  as  great  reductions  aa 
were  consistent  with  the  public  safety.  The 
Whig  leaders  stood  aloof,  fearful  of  tying  up 
their  own  hands  when  they  succeeded  to  officei, 
as  there  was  every  prospect  of  their  soon  do- 
ing; and  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Canning 
party  objected  to  any  considerable  reduction 
m  the  forces  in  the  colonics,  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  which  they  were  well  acquainted.  The 
Radical  party,  therefore,  were  on  this  ,  .  « 
occasion  reduced  to  their  real  strength,  ]  sso  4<?* 
and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  major-  4S,  ^tS. 
ity  of  110;  the  numbers  being  167  to  ^'^^ 
67.* 

Still  the  Opposition  werd  not  discouraged; 
the  clamor  for  a  reduction  of  expend-  30. 
iture  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  Mr.  Thom- 
in  the  income  of  all  the  working  fj*°\°*^ 
classes  in  the  nation  was  so  violent,  y^«ionV 
that^  prudent  or  imprudent^  willing  the  system 
or  unwilling,  they  were  obliged  to  2J***J"J2''- 
yield  obedience  to  it  On  26th  March,  """"^  **' 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  * 
general  revision  of  the  system  of  taxation,  rest- 
ing the  demand  on  the  great  reduction  which 
might  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
revenue  by  a  change  of  system,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  recourse  to  it  imme- 
diately, from  the  general  distress  which  pre- 
vailed, and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the 
national  income  which  was  going  forward.  Mr. 
Peel  resisted  the  motion,  not  on  general  grounds^ 
as  to  which  he  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  mover,  but  on  the  special  plea  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  charged  with  so  mo- 
mentous a  duty  as  thai  of  reporting  on  the 
whole  system  of  tax&ion,  was  a  virtual  dele- 
gation of  the  most  important  duties  ,p^  j^^^ 
of  Government  and  the  House  to  a  xxiii.  IS7, ' 
fraction  of  its  members.  These  views  14C ;  Ann. 
prevailed,  and  the  motion  was  lost  2f««'^ 
by  a  majority  of  167  to  78.«  **'  ^^• 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  coalition 
against  Ministers  had  lost  nothing  of       ,. 
its  power,  and  that  nothing  was  awant-  Miniaien 
ing  to  render  it  victorious  but  nn  op-  beat  on  a 
portunity  on  which  the  various  par-  »"*»» 
ties  which  composed  it  might  unite  Sl^b^^. 
without  compromising  their  prospects 
when  they  succeeded  to  power.    Such  an  op- 
portunity soon  occurred.    On  the  very  next 
day,  in  a  committee  of  supply  on  the  navy  esti- 
mates. Ministers  were  thrown  into  a  minority 
on  a  purely  partyquestion,  regarding  Mr.  K. 
Dundas  and  Mr.  W,  L.  Bathurst,  two  junior 
commissioners  of  the  navy,  whose  united  salary 
was  only  £900  a  year,  who  were  struck  off  by  * 
majority  of  139  to  121.     Encouraged  by  this 
success,  Sir  James  Graham  moved  a  few  dave 
I  alter  that  the  salary  of  the  Treasurer  of  tne 
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Navy  should  bo  abolished,  and  the  duties  of 
the  office  transferred  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  which  it  had  at  one  time 
been  united.  This  motion,  however,  was  re- 
jected by  188  to  90,  and  the  same  fate  attended 
several  other  motions  for  the  reduction  of  par- 
ticular offices  made  by  the  same  indefatigable 
member.  These  repeated  divisions  on  particu- 
lar offices  were  indicative  of  the  state  of  feel- 
ing of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  who,  cha- 
grined at  not  being  admitted  to  a  participation 
of  office  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  took  this 
mode  of  at  once  showing  their  mspieasure  and 
I  j^jju  ugg  swelling  the  cry  for  economical  re- 
1830, 49, 03 ;  duction,  by  evincing  the  reluctance 

?^''°fJ'»*-  of  Ministers  to  yield  obedience  to 
152,  IM.       .^^,  ^ 

These  were  mere  party  moves,  intended  to 
^,  displace  a  ministry  without  embar- 

MoUonofMr.  rassinff  their  successors^  and  con- 
Attwood  on  vert  Uie  sufifering  of  the  moment 
tlw  enrreney.  j^^  ^^  means  of  political  advance- 
ment. But  there  were  not  awanting  those  who 
took  a  nobler  as  well  as  a  juster  view  of  the 
general  distress,  and  boldly  pointed  out  its 
cause  in  the  policy  regarding  monetary  matters 
— so  profitable  to  realized  capital,  so  ruinous 
to  laborious  industry — which  had  for  ten  years 
been  pursued  by  the  Government  The  subject 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  two  men  in  the  kingdom  most  competent 
to  master  it^  Mr.  Attwood  and  M^.  Baring,  who 
moved  that  a  gold  and  silver  standard  should  be 
substituted  for  the  ^old  one,  and  that  the  act 
for  prohibiting  the  issue  of  bank-notes  below 
£5  in  England  and  Ireland  should  be  repealed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  conYiocing  than  the 
arguments  and  facts  by  which  these  very  emi- 
nent men  supported  tue  motion,  or  more  so- 
phistical than  those  by  which  it  was  resisted; 
out  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  House  was  resolved 
not  to  be  convinced :  tlie  interests  of  realized 
wealth  had  become  so  powerful  in  the  Legisla- 
ture that  those  of  industry  were  overpowered; 
and  the  debate — the  last  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  before  the  irrevocable  change  the 
existing  system  had  brought  about  was  intro- 
duced— remains  a  memorable  and  instructive 
monument  for  all  future  times  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  plainest  truths  can  be  disregard- 
ed when  they  run  adverse  to  the  interests  of  a 
powerful  section  of  society,  and  a  course  of 
policy  can  be  persisted  in  fraught  with  con- 
sequences which  thooo  who  origin- 
!iij%,'^;g-  ated  it  are  to  be  the  firet  to   re- 

1830,  71,  72.  ^^^^.^ 

*  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Attwood 
and  Mr.  Baring :  "  It  was  in  the  power  or  the  Legislature 
to  inflict  upon  the  country  such  a  metallic  currency,  and 
in  such  circumstances  as  they  chose,  but  it  was  not  In 
Uieir  power  to  control  the  effects  of  such  a  change.    In- 
troduced in  1610,  rendered  more  stringent  in  1826  and 
18*29,  it  had  altered  the  nature  or  all  contracts,  and,  for  | 
the  great  proflt  of  capitalists  and  fund-holders,  spread  ruin  i 
through  the  industrious  classes  in  the  country.    During 
former  periods  there  had  tteen,  it  is  true,  many  instances  j 
of  some  local  or  temporary  distress,  but  they  had  been  i 
passing  only,  and  the  general  career  of  national  prosper-  j 
ity  had  been  upon  the  whole  uninterrupted.    But  when  i 
the  act  oftlie  Legislature  forced  us  back  to  a  metallic  cur- 
rency, distress,  universal  in  its  extent,  and  deplorable  in 
its  effects,  followed  upon  the  change ;  and  such  distress 
hud  regularly  occurred  whenever  we  approached  even  the 
ruinous  mcanurc  of  sotting  up  an  exclusive  gold  currency. 
In  181(5 1  he  firtt  effort  was  made  to  return  to  the  gold  cur- 
rency ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the  gold,  for  it  had  i 


But  although  Ministers  persisted  in  shutting 
their  eyes  to  uie  real  cause  of  the  distress^  which 
was  producing  such  a  ferment  throughout  the 
country,  they  were  fully  aware  of  its  existence 
and  vehemence,  and  were  determined  to  meet 
it  in  the  only  way  which  was  possible^  while 

been  taken  to  the  Continent  during  the  war,  where  it  had 
at  one  time  been  purchased  for  £5  12«.  an  ounce,  la 
1619  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  by  which  the  Bank 
of  England  was  obliged  to  retire  its  notes  in  gold,  valued 
at  jC3  17«.  lOid.  an  ounce.  We  could  not,  however,  get 
back  the  gold  without  altering  and  raising  the  value  of 
the  paper  money  which  we  gave  in  exchange  fbr  it,  which 
was  done  by  a  great  and  rapid  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  consequence  was,  that  general  min  and  un- 
heard-of suffering  were  experienced  by  the  productive  and 
manufhcturing  classes  throughout  the  empire,  while  the 
capitalists  were  proportionally  enriched. 

"  We  then,  in  some  degree,  retraced  our  steps.  We 
expanded  the  currency,  and  postponed  the  threatened  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  and  the  prosperity  of  1818 
was  the  consequence.  It  did  not,  however,  long  continue ; 
for  the  measures  adopted  in  1619  for  changing  the  stand- 
ard again  brought  distress  and  ruin  on  the  country.  Why 
was  the  prosperity  of  1818  leas  durable  than  that  which, 
preceded  It?  Simply  because  the  act  of  1619  ftU  upon  it 
and  dispersed  It. 

**  The  Intense  suffering  of  1830, 1881,  and  1622  at  lengtk 
forced  a  measure  of  relief  upon  the  Uovemment,  which 
was  eflbcted  by  the  prolongation,  in  the  last  of  these 

J  rears,  for  ten  years  longer,  of  the  right  to  issue  notes  be- 
ow  £5,  then  on  the  point  of  expiring  in  terms  of  the  act 
of  1819.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Prosperity  again 
returned,  like  the  sun  emerging  (h>m  behind  the  clouda, 
and  shedding  the  light  of  his  radiance  and  the  warmth  fif 
his  beams  on  a  gratefkil  earth.  The  prosperity  of  1623, 
1824,  and  1825  was  without  precedent  in  this  country; 
but  it  was  as  short-lived  as  it  was  brilliant.  Why  was 
this  7  Simply  because  the  act  of  1819  was  long-lived,  and 
curtailed  its  exisienoe.  That  the  act  of  1619  had  produced 
these  effects,  must  become  evident  to  any  person  who 
looks  closely  at  the  history  of  the  country  since  Its  date. 
Four  months  before  that  act  passed,  the  Prince-Regent, 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  declared  the  trade,  comnierre, 
and  manufhctures  of  the  country  to  be  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition  ;  and  in  fact  In  the  course  of  that  year  the 
revenue  of  the  country  increased  jC4,700,000.  Within  six 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1819  he  was  obliged 
to  call  Parliament  unexpectedly  together,  in  eonaequenoe 
of  the  disaffection  generated  by  distress  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  It  was  reheved,  but  how?  Solely  by 
departing  from  the  principle  of  a  metallic  currency,  and 
issuing  i:4,0(X),000  by  the  Bank  in  the  shape  of  loans  to 
the  distressed  manulhcturers.  When  the  banks,  by  the 
act  of  1822,  were  allowed  to  continue  small  notes  in  their 
issues,  prosperity  returned,  insomuch  that,  on  opening 
the  session  of  1825,  the  King  told  the  Parliament  the  coun- 
try had  never  been  so  prosperous.  At  the  close  of  that 
year  the  country  vras  in  a  woeful  state  of  distress,  occa- 
sioned bv  the  contraction  of  the  currency  by  jC3,500,000 
between  March  and  December,  in  consequence  of  the  drain 
of  gold  which  had  set  in  from  South  America,  and  the  crisis 
was  only  surmounted  by  the  sudden  issue  of  £6,000,000 
additional  notes  in  the  last  of  these  months.  In  \  ^„\,  n^b. 
a  word,  whenever  the  currency  is  plentlAxl,  we  nxiii.  48t,  ' 
are  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  contentment ;  »<<:  Ann. 
the  moment  it  is  restricted,  we  All  into  a  state  fi'^J^**^ 
of  misery,  and  are  on  the  verge  of  revolution."*     • 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Harris  and 
Mr.  Huskisson  :  *'  That  the  project  of  having  Amw«r  of 
a  double  standard  would  land  the  country  in  the  GoTtn. 
utter  confusion.  The  plan  proposed  was  to  °**bl 
have  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  fixed  as  it  was 
in  1798,  whereas  it  was  well  known  that  the  relative 
value  was  different  from  what  it  had  been  at  that  period. 
That  difference  was  now  5  per  cent.  Every  debtor,  there- 
fore, if  the  double  standard  were  adopted,  would  hasten 
to  pay  it  m  the  silver  standard,  and  so  the  creditor  would 
lose  5  per  cent,  on  his  debt.  Would  not  the  whole  coun- 
try present  a  scene  of  confhsion  and  ruin  if  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  enact  that  every  man  who  did  not  in- 
stantly recover  payment  of  his  debt  would  lose  5  per  cent, 
upon  it  ?  Silver  never  was,  in  practice,  the  standard  of 
the  country.  In  practice,  independent  of  the  law,  silver 
had  never  been  in  a  state  to  be  used  as  a  legal  tender. 
Latterly  the  law  bad  enacted  that  it  should  not  be  a  legal 
standard  beyond  jC25.  By  weight,  indeed,  it  was  a  legal 
tender  to  any  amount,  but  practically  it  had  become  so 
depreciated  that  there  was  no  such  thing  «s  a  _ 

standard  by  weight."  Mr.  Attwood's  resolu-  Jg^J^/^^J 
tions  were  negatived  without  a  division .>  ' 
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upholding  the  monetary  system,  which  was  by 
33.  the  most  rigid  and  unsparing  econo- 
Financial  my.  Never  before  haa  the  pruning- 
all?  erSt'  ^°**^  been  applied  with  so  fearless  and 
reductions  unsparing  a  hand  to  every  branch  of 
ofGovem-  the  public  expenditure;  and,  in  truth, 
n»«nt«  60  many  and  powerful  were  the  inters 
ests  bent  upon  upholding  it»  that  nothing  but 
the  personal  weight  and  determination  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  could  have  carried  tlirough 
the  reductions.  The  income  realized  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  fallen  £560,000  short  of  what 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  bringing  forward  the  budget  of 
the  year  before ;  but,  nothing  deterred  by  that 
circumstance,  the  Duke  set  about  a  series  of  re- 
ductions in  every  department  of  the  public  serv- 
ice, which  enabled  him  not  only  to  face  it,  but 
to  present  to  the  House  a  surplus  of  no  less  than 
£3,400,000  available  to  the  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion,  still  leaving  an  excess  of  income 
IMOW  ^^'.  *^^®^  expenditure  of  £2,667,000  ap- 
'  '  '  plicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.^ 
The  taxes  remitted  in  consequence  of  these 
^  great  reductions  were  very  con- 

Taxes  remit-  siderable,  insomuch  that  even  the 
ted  on  beer.  Whig  opposition  admitted  that  this 
leather,  and  yg^^  ^^  general  distress  and  dimin- 
eiaer.  ^  i.    y      ^^-       t  •  j*  .  • 

ished  national  income  was  dietm- 

guished  by  a  greater  reduction  of  taxation  than 
had  taken  place  in  any  year  since  the  peace. 
The  taxes  selected  for  remission  were  the  beer- 
duty,  estimated  at  £8,000,000 ;  that  on  leather, 
£350,000 ;  and  that  on  cider,  £25,000 :  in  all, 
£8,400,000 — ^to  commence  on  the  10th  of  next 
October.  To  meet  these  great  reductions,  the 
duty  on  English  spirits  was  raised  from  7a.  to 
8&  a  gallon,  and  on  Scotch  and  Irish  from  2<. 
lOdl  to'8<.,  which  would  yield  an  increase  of 
£830,000  a  year;  and  a  more  efficient  resource 
was  provided  in  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  the  4  per  cents,  to  8i,  which  it  was  calcu- 
lated would  afTord  a  relief  to  the  extent  of 
£750,000.  Looking  to  the  probable  increase 
of  the  revenue  in  other  departments,  by  the 
«P  rt  D  b  ®^®^*  ^^  *'^®  reductions  proposed  in 
xxiii.  124,  ^^is  yc&r,  it  was  calculated  that  the 
137 ;  Ann.  probable  amount  of  the  real  surplus 
2f*-  ^830,  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  aebt 
*"•  ***•         would  be  £2,400,000  a  year.* 

This  budget,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Vie  oui- 
35^  Mt  with  one  which  proposes  a  great 
Great  satis-  reduction  of  taxation,  was  extreme- 
Action  at  the  ly  popular,  and  won  for  Ministers, 
UsenUre^aU-  ^^^  *  orJef  season,  golden  opinions 
ore  to  relieve  from  all  classes  of  men.  Even  the 
the  general  niost  decided  of  the  Liberals  gave 
distress.  ^^  Duke  credit  for  unsparing  econ- 
omy, and  confessed  '*  that  this  session  had  giv- 
en the  most  important  financial  relief  to  the 
nation  of  any  since  the  peace ;  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment  of  this  by  the  I^iberal  mem- 

1  M?  ^«"  w**  ^"^^  *"^  gracious.""    Yet 

did  the  reductions,  from  which  so 
much  was  expected,  entirely  fail  to  give  any 
sensible  relief  to  the  nation,  or  alleviate  in 
any  degree  the  general  distress  which  prevail- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  fall  oi  prices. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  face  of  the  reduction 
in  expenditure  and  texatioo,  which  had  elic- 
ited such  unbounded  applause  from  the  Lib- 
eral leaders  and  preset  the  distress  went  on  ac- 


cumulating, -until  in  this  yery  year  it  induced 
a  change  in  the  Ministry,  and  in  less  than  two 
years  an  entire  revolution  in  the  constitution! 
a  striking  proof  of  ^he  fallacy  of  the  remedial 
measures  on  which  the  Opposition  at  that  pe- 
riod were  so  strongly  set  It  is  not  surprising 
it  was  so,  for  the  proposed  reductions  only  re- 
lieved the  nation  to  tne  extent  of  three  or  four 
millions;  whereas  the  monetary  laws,  by  cut- 
ting at  least  50  per  cent  from  the  remunera- 
tion of  all  branches  of  industry,  commercial 
and  agricultural,  had  reduced  the  incomes  of 
the  industrious  classes  to  the  extent  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  yearly. 

These   reductions,  however,  such  as  they 
were,  reyealed  tlie  perilous  nature  •• 

of  the  descent  on  wliich  the  nation  j^,.  ^rini^s 
had  embarked,  and  the  evident  speech  on  the 
approaching  abandonmettt  op  the  abandonment 
SINKING  KUXD,  80  loug  and  justly  ^g^^' 
regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the 
nation,  its  sheet-slnchor  alike  in  prosperous  and 
adverse  fortune.  This  melancholy  topic  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Mr.  Baring,  who,  amidst 
the  chorus  of  Liberal  flattery  and  approbatioa 
at  the  proposed  reductions,  had  the  courage  to 
express  the  following  iust  and  manly  senti- 
ments: "Mr.  Pitt,  at  tne  time  when  *ne  [Hro- 
Sosed  the  Sinking  Fund  in  1786,  said,  *To  ^rou 
o  the  public  turn  their  eye^  justly  expecting 
that,  from  the  trust  you  hold,  you  wiU  make  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  in  order  to  afford  them 
the  long-wished-for  prospect  of  being  relieved 
from  an  endless  accumulation  of  taxes,  under 
the  burden  of  which  they  are  ready  to  sink. 
Upon  the  debate  of  this  aay  do  they  place  aU 
their  hopes  of  a  full  return  of  prosperity  and 
security,  which  will  give  confidence  and  vigor 
to  those  exertions  in  trade  and  commerce  upon 
which  the  flourishing  state  of  this  country  so 
much  depends.  To  behold  the  country  emerg- 
ing from  a  most  unfortunate  war,  which  addM 
such  an  accumulation  to  sums  before  immense, 
that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  surrounding  no- 
tions, and  of  many  among  ourselves,  that  our 
powers  roust  fail  us,  and  that  we  should  sink 
under  our  difficulties;  to  behold  this  nation,  in- 
stead of  despairing  at  its  alarroinff  condition, 
looking  its  situation  boldly  in  Uie  &ce,  and  es- 
tablishing, upon  a  permanent  plan,  the  means 
of  relieving  itself  from  all  its  incumbrances, 
must  give  such  on  idea  of  our  resources,  and 
of  our  spirit  of  exertion,  as  will  astonish  the 
nations  around  us,  and  enable  us  to  regain  that 
pre-eminence  to  which,  on  many  ac-  p  .  „. 
counts,  we  were  so  justly  entilledL*^  xir.  laS."^ 
These  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  were  re-echoed  by  Mr.  Fox,  who,  struck 
with  the  necessity  of  giving  increased  stability 
to  the  principle  of  security  on  which  the  pub- 
lic creditor  relied,  stifled,  on  this  occasion,  the 
eager  spirit  of  party  which  at  that  time  ani- 
mated the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  exhibit- 
ed a  contrast,  he  regretted  to  say,  to  the  degen- 
eracy in  the  present  time,  when,  within  and 
without  that  House,  no  repugnance  is  shown 
to  a  total  departure  from  tnose  just  principles 
upon  which  Mr.  Pitt  mainly  relied  to  conquer 
our  impending  difficulties. 

"The  proposed  reduction  of  taxation  is 
£8.400,000.  It  is  provided  for  by  £2,667,000, 
being  the  existing  surplus  of  income  over  ex- 
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penditore  by  £830,000  a  year  from  the  increased 
duty  on  spirits,  and  £110,000  from 
rAnt^iied  ^^^P*"  The  whole  would  amount 
wmimuea.  ^  £3  o^o.OOO ;  leaving  £330,000  a 
year  to  be  still  provided  for,  after  applying 
to  the  rtductitm  every  farthing  of  the  Sinking 
Fund.  We  have  lived  to  see  the  time  when  a 
minister  appeared  in  the  House,  and,  after  frit- 
te^ng  away,  on  one  pretense  or  another,  all 
the  benefits  which  were  hoped  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Sinking  Fund,  finally  proposed  to 
sweep  away  altogether  the  income  laid  by  for 
its  maintenance  I  Means  might  and  should  have 
been  found  to  support  this  fund ;  but  if  we  are 
to  adopt  the  doctrines  expounded  in  the  mark- 
ei-j^ace — ^if  we  are  not  to  look  at  the  conse- 
quence of  being  compelled  to  go  to  war,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  obey  the  recommendations, 
and  chime  in  with  the  prejudices,  and  act  ac- 
cording to  the  political  wisdom  to  be  heard  at 
Penenden  Heath,  or  in  the  market-place  at 
Chelmsford,  then  the  credit,  the  honor,  the  in- 
terest^ and  the  power  of  this  country  must  ul- 
timately sink  with  the  weakness  which  per- 
mitted the  House  to  listen  to  such  suggestions. 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  established  the  Sinkmg  Fund, 
bad  declared  'that  no  minister  would  ever  have 
the  confidence  to  come  down  to  the  House,  and 
propose  the  repeal  of  a  measure  the  tendency 
of  which  was  to  relieve  the  people  of  their  bur- 
dens; and  that  to  suffer  that  fund  at  any  time^ 
or  on  any  pretense^  to  be  diverted  from  its  prop- 
er object^  would  be  to  ruin,  defeat,  and  over- 
turn the  whole  plan.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  House  would  hold  itself  solemnly  pledged 
never  to  listen  to  any  proposal  for  its 

x^  law."**  ^P®*^  <*tt  •oy  pretense  whatever.'* 
Yet  after,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  Uie  Sinking  Fund  had  been  frittered  away 
on  various  pretenses,  it  is  now  proposed  to  abol- 
ish it  entirely,  and  leave  the  debt  forever  a 
crushing  burden  upon  the  nation,  by  appropri- 
ating the  whole  surplus,  and  more  than  tne  sur- 
plus, to  the  remission  of  taxation.  Even  if  the 
modified  Sinking  Fund  of  £5,000,000  yearly, 
which  Parliament  so  solemnly  pledged 

'/"w.**  ^**^^^'  ^^  ^^1^»  *?  ^^^P  "P  iaviolate,^ 
had  been  maintained,  the  House  would 

now  have  had  a  surplus  of  above  £7,000,000 
to  apply  to  the  reduction  of  debt^  and  instead 
of  entertaining  a  proposal  for  the  reduction  of 
interest  on  the  Four  per  Cents,  the  whole  of 
tlie  debt  at  this  moment  might  have  been  con- 
verted into  terminable  annuities,  and  its  entire 
extinction  insured  at  no  distant  period."  These 
remarks  made  no  sort  of  impression,  and  the 
ministerial  budget,  repealing  taxes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  extinguish  the  last  remnant  of  the 
•n  -I  Tk  w  Sinking  Fund,  passed  without  a  divi- 
xxiii.  325  ^\0Uy  amidst  a  chorus  of  approbation 
337;  Ann.  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  in 
M 'm  ^^'    particular  the  warm  est  applause  from 

'     *         the  Liberal  opposition.^ 

We  have  now  reached  a  turning-point  in  En- 

3g  glish  history — that  when  the  Sink- 

Rttflectionson  mg  Fund  wtis  practically  abandon- 

Um  abandon-    ed,  and  the  nation  voluntarily  took 

nent  and  irremovable  burden  on 
itselC  That  this  has  been  the  case  is  evident 
from  this  decisive  fact,  that  the  unredeemed 
d^bt  was  considerably  less  in  this  year  than  it 


was  in  1854,  when  the  Russian  war  broke  outl* 
Three-and-twenty  years  of  unbroken  Continent' 
al  peace  has  been  attended  with  no  other  effect 
tban  adding  eight  millions  to  the  national  debt 
— although,  during  the  fifteen  preceding  3*ears, 
mutilated  as  the  Sinking  Fund  bad  been  by  suc- 
cessive administrations,  a  very  sensible  reduc- 
tion in  this  debt  had  been  effected,  for  it  had 
been  diminished  by  seventy-five  millionaf  It 
is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  twenty-three 
years  of  subsequent  peace  has  brought  only  an 
increase  of  the  debt,  and  that  ita  redemption  is 
now,  by  common  consent^  regarded  as  hopeless. 
It  is  the  more  so,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
Sinking  Fund,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  amount- 
ed to  £15,000,000  annually ;  and  that^  if  it  had 
not  been  subsequently  broken  upon  by  success- 
ive administrations,  it  would  nave  i  mst  ^f 
entirely  cxtinguislied  the  debt  by  the  Europe,  e. 
year  1845.^  xli.r^4. 

It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  this  great  change, 
fraught  with  such  vast  and  irrepa- 
rable effects  upon  the  future  desti-  which  aroaa 
nies  and  ultimate  fate  of  tlie  British  (h>in  the  re- 
empire,  has  been,  in  the  first  in-pc^iofso 

stance,  owinir.    It  arose  from  the  re-  I!!IJ,"L!P'i^" 
1*1  *.•         r  iL     •      '**^'  taxea. 

peal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  in- 
direct taxes,  which,  according  to  ]^Ir.  Pitt*s  pol- 
icy, were  to  have  been  kept  as  a  sacred  resoui*ce, 
never  to  be  trenched  upon,  so  far  as  they  were 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  Sinking  FundL  The 
direct  taxes,  universally  felt  as  so  oppressive, 
were  never  intended  by  him  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  termination  of  the  war.  To  such 
an  extent  has  this  system  of  abandoning  the  in- 
direct taxes,!  the  sole  support  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  been  carried  by  successive  administra- 
tions, all  bidding  against  each  other  in  the  race 

*  UnrcdeenM5d  debt  in  1830 £757,486.997 

Diuo  in  1852 7rj.lU}.5ti< 

Added  to  funded  debt  in  twenty-two  years  jl  t  ,i.»t/,5b5 
— Porter's  Parliamentary  Tables^  i.  6;  and  t'inanet 
Tablet,  1653. 

t  Unredeemed  debt  in  1815 i:816.311,M0 

Ditto  in  1830 757,480,997 

Paid  off  in  fifteen  yeara— flinded  debt X\)B,::i4,943 

— Porter's  Parliamentary  Tables^  i.  6. 

Unfunded  debt  in  1815 £48,725,359 

Ditto  in  1830 32,07<J.483 

Paid  off  in  fifteen  years — unfunded  debt. .  i.  10,6.^,^76 
—A  »«.  Reg.,  1816,  485,  and  1830,  373.     App.  to  Chron. 

Paid  off  in  Fifteen  Years. 

Funded  debt £58.724,943 

Unfunded 10.642,876 

Total £70,30  ;,7 19 

t  Indirect  Taxes   repsai^ed   and  laid  on,  from 

1816  to  1830,  both  inclusive,  viz.  : 

Vean.                                                      TaWmi  off.  Lnid  on. 

inO £2,bG;j.f.OO  ....  £375.t3,^ 

li:'17 36,405  ....  7,091 

lil8 9,5U4  ....  1,356 

IBIO 209.464  ....  3,102,302 

l^-^O    4,000  ....  119,fi02 

lb»21  471,309  ....  44,842 

1''22 2,139.101  ....  — 

1»'23 4,185,735  ....  18,596 

lb-24 1,801,333  ....  49,603 

^25 3,670,239  ....  48,100 

l."  '^0 1,697,215  ....  18><,725 

If27 84,038  ....  21.402 

1^28 51,998  ....  1.966 

l^.yj 126.406  ....  — 

1830 4,070,742  ....  — 


Balance  of  indirert  taxes 
reiiiiited  from    1615 
lfc3;) 


£21,4.  ....Vj J 
3.'J7U,-243 


£3,97y,*J43 


xes  -i 

lo  >  £17,507,356 

—Porter's  Progress  of  the  .Yation,  485^88,  Sd  editiOD. 
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for  popularity,  that  these  repeals  amounted, 
between  1815  and  1880,  to  £17,507,356,  clear 
indirect  taxes  remitted,  after  taking  into  view 
wlmt  had  been  imposed  durini^  the  same  pe- 
riod.  It  was  impossible  that  so  vast  a  reduc- 
tion, coinciding  with  the  additional  remission 
of  £16,000.000  direct  properly -tax  during  the 
same  period,  could  take  place  without  alto- 
gether extinguishing  the  Sinking  Fund,  which 
was  based  entirely  upon  those  indirect  taxes, 
and  thereby  inflicting  a  fatal  and  irrecoverable 
wound  upon  the  whole  financial  system  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  the  more  surprising  that  this  great  reduc- 
tion or  indirect  taxes  sriould  have 
Which  was  ^®^"  carried  through  by  every  suc- 
ocrasioncd  by  cessive  administration  which  suc- 
the  conf  rac-  ceedod  to  the  helm  of  aflraii*s,  wh^ 
tion^ofthecur.  j^.  j^  recollected  that  the  Govern- 
ment shared  to  the  very  full  in  the 
embarrassment  so  strongly  felt  in  tiie  country. 
There  was  no  farmer,  manufacturer,  or  weaver 
more  embarrassed  for  money,  in  proportion  to 
their  resources,  than  the  Treasury  was  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  period.  There  must 
obviously  have  been  some  great  cause  con- 
stantly in  operation  from  1816  to  1830,  which 
prompted  a  course  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
present  interests  of  Government,  and  fraught 
with  such  danger  to  the  ultimate  financial  pros- 
pects of  the  countr}'.  Kor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
what  this  cause  was.  The  threatened  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  in  1816,  the 
completed  resumption  in  1819,  the  suppression 
of  small  notes  by  the  bill  of  1826,  did  the  whole. 
They  created  an  overbearing  necessity  which 
nothing  could  withstand.  Prices  having  been 
lowered  above  50  per  cent,  by  these  measures, 
and  at  least  £150,000,000  annually  cut  off— 
save  in  1818,  1824,  and  1825,  when  the  cur- 
rency \^as  expanded — from  the  remuneration 
of  industry  throughout  the  countn',  while  debts 
and  money  obligations  remained  the  same,  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  the  former  indirect 
taxes  any  more  than  the  direct  ones.  Diminu- 
tion of  burdens  became  a  state  necessity  to 
which  every  thing,  even  the  ultimate  existence 
of  the  nation,  required  to  yield.  The  taxes  re- 
mitted, indeed,  were  little  compared  to  the  re- 
muneration of  industry  cut  oft*,  but  still  they 
were  something,  and  their  remission  at  least 
removed  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  the  cup  of 
misery,  that  of  having  its  sufferings  disregarded. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  destruc- 
^j^  tion  of  the  Sinking  Fund  was  not  to 
Which  also  be  the  only  effect  produced  by  the 
produced  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  its 
form**^  ^''"  being  based  entirely  on  gold,  which 
by  no  possibility  could  be  always 
retained.  The  sufferings  of  the  industrial  class- 
es also  made  themselves  known  in  a  still  more 
audible  manner;  and  with  the  disappearance 
of  small  notes  from  the  cii*culatiou  in  England 
commenced  the  cry  for  Reform,  which  soon 
came  to  supei'sede  all  other  cries,  and  produced 
such  a  ferment  in  the  country  as  changed,  first 
the  administration,  and  then  the  constitution. 
The  people,  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  were 
so  universally  involved  in  distress  that  they 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  They  had  petitioneS 
the  Lei^islature  for  inquiry  and  relief,  over  and 
over  again,  during  the  lust  fifteen  years,  and 


these  petitions  had  uniformly  t>cen  rejected. 
Cities  equally  with  counties,  manufacturers 
alike  with  farmers,  shop-keepers  with  squires, 
had  earnestly  implored  relief,  and  offered  to 
substantiate  their  distresses  by  evidence;  but 
their  prayers  had  been  disregarded.  They  were 
told  tnat  they  were  altogether  mistaken,  that 
they  were  eminently  prosperous,  and  that  the 
cutting  off  of  £150,000,000  annually  from  the 
remuneration  of  productive  industry  in  the 
State  had  occasioned  no  diminution  in  its  abil- 
ity to  bear  the  existing  and  undiminished  bur- 
dens. Capital,  intrenched  in  the  close  boroughs, 
which  it  nad  acquired  by  purchase,  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  industrial  classes,  still, 
under  the  existing  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  a  minority ;  and,  finding  itself  in- 
creased by  a  half  by  the  existing  system,  de- 
rided the  impotent  efforts  of  laboring  indus- 
try. Like  the  farmers-general  of  the  revenue 
in  France,  who  made  colossfil  fortunes  out  of 
the  labor  of  the  people  anterior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, they  said,  "  Pourquoi  tant  de  bruit  t  nous 
itmmn£9  si  hieii"  Worse  even  than  that,  the 
influence  of  the  capitalists  had  become  such, 
that  they  had  succeeded  not  onl}'  in  stifling  the 
cry  of  distress,  but  in  blinding  men  to  its  real 
cause,  and,  by  their  influence  over  the  press, 
had  withdrawn  the  public  attention  from  the 
only  change  by  which  the  general  suffering 
could  be  alleviated. 

These  causes  produced  that  general  and  blind 
cry  for  chance,  which  ere  long  ac- 
quired such  force  as  to  be  irresisU-  DtamcUnatlon 
ble.     The  \V  big  leaders,  who  were  or  the  Whigs 
the  proprietors  of  a  large  part  of  generally  to 
the  close  boroughs,  and  by  means  JSJlr^"*"'"' 
of  them  had  governed  the  country 
for  eighty  years  after  the  Revolution,  were  in 
no  hurry  to  forward  their  extinction;  and  al- 
though this  obliged  them,  in  order  to  keep  up 
their  credit  with  the  people,  to  join,  on  some 
occasions,  in  the  outcry  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  Parliament,  yet  in  secret  they  were  not 
less  inclined  than  their  opponents  to  uphold 
them.     "In  this,"  savs  the  historian  of  their 
party,  "there  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at. 
All  the  great  families  had  almost  entirely  re- 
ceded from  the  ranks  of  the  reformers ;   and 
they  looked  with  jealousy  upon  all  who  based 
their  pretensions  to  popular  favor  upon  views 
of  parliamentary  reform.     In  1819,  tney  made 
the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the  reform- 
ers ;  and  when  the  Whigs,  under  Mr.  ,  Roebuck 
Canning,  became  themselves  part  of  History  of' 
the  Government,  their  wishes  for  re-  the  Whigs, 
form  appear  to  have  entirely  disap-  ^'  ^^*  ^^' 
peared."**     The  Canning  party.  Dofh  before 

■■■   — ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■■■■  ■■  ■  — 

*  "  Mr.  Tierney  declared  that  he  never  rose  with  more 
of  the  spirit  of  inoderation,  or  with  more  of  a  disposition 
to  harmony,  than  he  felt  at  that  moment ;  and  in  the  first 
place,  he  mast  thank  his  noble  fHend  (Lord  John  Russell) 
(br  the  opportunity  which  he  had  aflTorded  the  House  of 
vnanimoitsly  and  decidedly  discountenancing  the  vnld  and 
vinionary  doctrme^  of  reform  which  had  lately  agitated 
the  country."  Lord  John  Russell  said,  on  July  1,  ]819« 
**  1  agree  in  the  propriety  of  dialVanchising  such  twroughs 
as  are  notoriously  corrupt,  and  I  will  give  my  consent  to 
any  measure  that  will  limit  the  duration  of  Parliament  to 
three  years.  I  can  not,  however,  pledge  myself  to  sup- 
port a  measure  that  goes  the  length  of  proposing  an  in- 
quiry into  the  general  state  of  the  representation,  because 
such  an  inquiry  in  calculated  to  throw  a  slur  vpon  the  r<< 
presentation  (ff  the  country^  and  to  fill  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  vague  and  indefinite  alarm."— PaW.  Veb..  xU» 
p.  1 106,  and  xl.  p.  1440. 
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and  after  the  death  of  its  leader,  was  still  more 
strongly,  and  on  principle,  opposed  to  any  gen* 
eral  refomL*  But  although  these  two  great 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Whigs  and 
Canningites,  were  thus  strongly  opposed  to  the 
very  last  to  any  sweeping  plan  of  parliament- 
ary reform,  yet  the  general  and  long-continued 
distress  consequent  on  the  contraction  'of  the 
currency,  from  1819  to  1880,  obliged  them  to 
alter  tlieir  tone,  and,  in  order  to  preserve 
,  Rocbacii  their  lead  with  the  people,  give  in 
i.  210, 213;  to  the  general  demand  for  an  en- 
Ann.  Reg.  tire  change  in  the  representative 
jb30.87,M.  system.* 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  feverish  and  un- 
^j  conquerable  anxiety  for  change  ap- 
Variousmo-  peared  in  a  variety  of  motions  on 
tionaon  par-  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform, 
liamentanr  brought  forward  during  the  session 
In  Parlia-  ^^  ^^^^  ^y  several  detached  mem- 
inent  during  bers,  without  any  apparent  concert 

'mSo****'*  ^^^  ^®^  other,  but  which  showed 
°  in  an  unmistakable   manner  how 

earnestly  the  subject  was  forced  upon  them 
by  their  constituents.  Lord  liowick,  who,  like 
his  father.  Earl  Grey,  had,  almost  alone  of  the 
aristocratic  members  of  the  Whig  party,  been 
throughout  a  decided  and  consistent  reiormer, 
firat  brought  forward  a  motion  "  for  some  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  measure,  the  only  means 
of  checking  the  scandalous  abuses  which  pre- 
vail,** which  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only 
s  Mirror  of  ^'^J  ^^®  numbers  being  126  to  99.' 
Parliament,  On  18th  February,  the  Marquess  of 
1830,131,  Blandford,  a  leader  of  the  High- 
'^*  Church  party,  which  was  so  pro- 

foundly irritated  at  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  their  conduct  on  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, made  motion  for  a  vague  and  very 
sweeping  measure  of  reform,  conceived  rather 
in  anger  than  wisdom,  which  was  negatived 
by  a  much  larger  majority — ^the  numbers  be- 
>  Ibid.,  361,  Jng  160  to  67.'  A  much  more  for- 
et  seq.t  Feb.  midable,  because  better  conceived 
^*  and  reasonable  onslaught  on  the  ex- 

isting state  of  things,  was  made  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  who,  on  29th  February,  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  *'  to 
enable  the  towns  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Birmingham  to  return  representatives  to  Par^ 
liament"  l^othing  more  reasonable  could  be 
conceived;  for  this  proposal,  laying  aside  all 
projects  of  sweeping  reform,  went  only  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  in  the  most  moderate  way  for  a 
great  and  acknowledged  defect,  and  lessened 
the  danger  of  future  innovation  by  detaching 

*  "  Now,  what  renftilns  behind  V  said  Mr.  Iluskiisson, 
in  1829 — **  iPariiamentary  reform.  I  trust  it  will  long  re- 
main behind.  1  hope  we  shall  tUways  resist  it  firmly  and 
strenuouMly.  I  am  sure,  if  we  adopt  the  propoeiiion  or  my 
honorable  (yiend  the  member  fbr  Blitchingly  [fbr  giving 
the  members  fbr  East  Retford  to  Birmingham],  the  chance 
of  our  making  a  succeasAil  resistance  to  parliamentary 
reform  will  be  increased ;  but  if  we  adopt  the  proposition 
of  the  honorable  member  for  Hertford  [for  giving  the  (Van- 
chise  to  the  Hundred],  we  shall  see  parliamentary  reform, 
backed  by  a  power  Ail  auxiliary  out  of  the  House  (I  mean 
public  opinion),  made  an  annual  and  formidable  subject  of 
di8cu88ion.**->Aftm»'  of  Parlianunty  1829,  p.  1450.  •'  1 
ftel  no  difficulty.'*  said  Lord  tiowick,  in  1630,  "  in  under- 
standing the  right  honorable  gentleman.  He  has  made  an 
admission  for  which  I  thank  him.  Individuals  who  think 
OS  the  right  honorable  gentleman  does,  are  willing  to  give 
up  some  of  the  outworks  of  corruption,  In  order  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  defend  the  strong-hold."— /fru(.,  1630, 
p.  127. 
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from  it  the  formidable  alliance  of  present  griev- 
ance. The  motion,  accordi:tgly,  was  supported 
by  the  whole  strength  of  the  united  'Whig  and 
Canning  parties  in  addition  to  the  Radical  re- 
formers; and  the  division  showed  only  a  ma- 
jority of  48,  the  numbers  being  188  i  itfirror  of 
to  140.^  The  strength  of  the  Reform  Parliament, 
party,  evinced  by  this  division,  in-  ^^^»  3'*^ 
ducod  Mr.  O'Connell,  on  26th  May,  to  bring  in 
a  bill,  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament  to 
three  years,* to  make  suffrage  universal,  and 
protect  the  voters  by  the  ballot  Lord  John 
Russell  upon  this  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  "that  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  ba- 
sis of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  this 
House,  by  givins  members  to  large  unrepre- 
sented towns,  and  to  counties  of  greatest  wealth 
and  population."  Mr.  O'Connell's  ^ 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  minority  pariSmeni, 
of  309,  the  numbers  being  819  to  1630,  ii. 
IS;  and  Lord  John  Russell^  amend-  3054,  S056; 
ment  by  96,  the  numbers  being  218  i^'^r^^j. 

These  different  decisions  sufficiently  proved 
the  progress  which,  in  spite  of  the 
disinclination  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ri^ofthe 
Whigs  and  Canningites^  the  Reform  political  un- 
question  was,  from  the  pressure  from  *<>«•»  «nd 
without,  making  in  the  House  of  {Jfl^^* 
Conmion^  But  meanwhile  a  still 
more  efficient  ally  to  the  cause  was  arising, 
and  had  already  acqiiired  considerable  strength 
in  the  country.  This  was  the  Political  Ukions, 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
were  formed  in  the  principal  unrepresented 
great  towns  in  the  empire,  and  which  ere  long 
acquired  an  influence  that  came  to  overbalance 
for  the  time  that  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
They  began  in  Birmingham,  the  city  in  the 
kingdom  which  had  suffered  most  from  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  Legislature^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  reduction  in  the  price 
of  hardware  goods  from  the  contraction  or  the 
currency.  Their  object  was  to  collect  funds, 
appoint  committees,  and  organize  correspond- 
ing societies,  in  ord^r  to  raise  a  universal  cry 
for  parliamentary  reform  through  the  country ; 
and  to  carry  the  question  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  which  could  be  made  by  the  hold- 
ers of  the  close  boroughs,  by  exaggerating  the 
difficulties  and  distresses  of  the  country,  and 
representing  reform  in  Parliament  as  tfie  one 
and  only  panacea  which  would  at  once  termin- 
ate all  its  sufferings.  By  steadily  pursuing  this 
object,  and  turning  the  whole  in-humor  of  the 
country  arising  out  of  the  general  distress  into 
this  one  channel,  they  hoi)ed  to  carry  their  point 
in  spite  of  all  the  lukewarmness  of  ^ 
the  Whig,  and  the  opposition  of  the  leso^Qi  w. 
whole  Tory  borough  proprietors.'  »     •     • 

Such,  however,  was  the  strength  of  the  great 
capitalists  interested  in  the  continu-        ^^ 
ancc  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  iwnosa  and 
monetary  as  well  as  political,  that"  it  death  of 
is  doubtful  whether  these  hopes  would  ?JS'e^^^' 
have  been  realized,  at  least  without 
the  aid  of  open  violence,  or  for  a  long  period, 
had  it  not  been  for  two  events  which  occurred 
in  rapid  succession  at  this  period,  and  totally 
disturbed  the  balance  of  parties  and  equilibrium 
of  the  rational  mind  in  Great  Britain.     The 
first  of  these  was  the  death  of  the  King,  which 
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took  place  on  the  26th  Jane,  and  rendered  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn  unavoidable;  the  second  the  French 
Revolution,  and  fall  of  Charles  X.  on  July  28th, 
which  caused  the  new  elections  to  take  place 
during  a  period  when  the  public  mind  was  ex- 
cited to  the  very  highest  degree  by  the  sight  of 
the  overturn  of  a  throne  by  urban  revolt  in  the 
ncigliboring  kingdom.  Tne  health  of  George 
IV.,  which  had  been  lone  precarious,  and  much 
impaired  by  the  anxieties  and  regrets  conse- 
quent on  Catholic  emancipation,  failed  so  rap- 

April  15  ^^^y  ^^  ^*  spring  of  this  year,  that  on 
15th  April  a  bulletin  was  issued,  stat- 
ing that  his  Majesty  was  laboring  under  a  bil- 
ious disorder,  which  was  soon  ascertained  to 
be  in  reality  an  ossification  of  the  heart  So 
rapid  was  tne  progress  of  this  frightful  disease, 
May  24  *^^'  Within  six  weeks  afterward  it  be- 
came necessary  to  bring  a  bill  into  Par- 
liamenf^  authorizing  the  royal  sign-manual  to 
be  adhibited  by  stamp,  llie  malady  ran  its 
1  Ann  Reff.  ^^^^^^  course,  exhibiting  alternately 
1630, 131,  symptoms  of  alleviation  and  aggravar 
133 ;  Roe-  tion,  and  at  length  terminated  fatal- 
buck,  1.244,  ly  Q^  .26th  June,  in  the  68th  year  of 
tne  Sovereign's  a^* 

George  IV.,  who  thus  paid  the  debt  of  na- 
40.  ture  at  one  of  the  most  critical  pe- 
Characterof  riods  of  English  hi&$«ry,  is  a  Sov- 
vjurtouVv'^  *  ereign  who  has  been  so  variously 
given  by  op-  represented  by  political  men  and 
}H>8iiepar-  writers  of  opposite  parties,  that  it 
'^^'  is  scarcely  possible  to  recognize  the 

features  of  the  same  individual  in  the  two  sets 
of  portraits.  The  personal  friend  and  eordial 
ally  of  the  Whig  leaders  early  in  life,  he  be- 
came the  object  of  their  enyenomed  and  impas- 
sioned malice,  when  in  maturer  years,  after  he 
had  succeeded  to  power,  he  failed  to  realize  the 
promises  made  to,  and  expectations  formed  by 
them,  at  a  former  perioo.  By  the  Tories  he 
was  regarded  with  distrust  and  suspicion,  while 
he  was  the  companion  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  Tier- 
ney,  Uie  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  all  the  con- 
stellation of  Whig  talent ;  by  the  Whigs  he  be- 
came the  object  of  the  bitterest  of  all  feelings, 
disappointed  hope,  when,  after  he  became  Re- 
gent^ he  called  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Lord  Eldon  to  his  councils.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  both  parties,  at  these  different 
times,  regarded  him  with  exaggerated  feelings; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time, 
when  a  new  generation  has  succeeded,  and  dif- 
ferent interests  have  arisen,  to  see  where  the 
truth  lies  between  these  conflicting  statements. 

His  reign  as  Regent  and  as  Kins  will  always 
47,  be  memorable  in  Engliw  history,  for 
Great  events  it  commenced  with  the  greatest  mil- 
of  his  reign,  itary  triumphs  recorded  in  its  an- 
nals, and  it  ended  with  the  roost  important  so- 
cial and  political  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  the  Great  Rebellion.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  however,  can  in  justice  be  ascribed 
to  the  Sovereign.  He  succeeded  to  the  unre- 
atricted  duties  and  powers  of  royalty  in  June, 
1812,  when  Wellington  was  commencing  the 
Salamanca  campaign,  and  Napoleon  was  en- 

f  aging  in  that  of  Moscow ;  ana  he  reaped  the 
arvest  prepared  by  the  perseverance  and  sac- 
rifices of  others.  He  gave  a  eordial  support  to 
his  ministers  and  the  nation  in  bringing  the 


contest  to  a  triumphant  close;  but  there  his 
merit  in  that  respect  ended,  ^e  departed  from 
life  amidst  the  heait-bumings  and  irritation 
consequent  on  Catholic  emancipation,  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  great  change  which  was  to  usher 
in  reform;  but  he  had  neither  merit  nor  de- 
merit in  these  great  events.  He  opposed  the 
first  as  long  and  strongly  as  was  consistent 
with  his  duties  as  a  constitutional  monarch, 
and  be3'ond  all  question  he  would  have  done 
the  same  with  the  last,  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed to  the  period  when  it  came  so  violently 
to  agitate  the  nation.  His  merits  or  demerits 
as  a  sovereign  are  irrespective,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  constitutional  monarchs,  of  the  great 
events  of  his  reign. 

He  undoubtedly  possessed  talents  of  a  very 
superior  kind.  They  were  thus  por-  49. 
traved  by  two  men  who  knew  nim  His  remark- 
well,  and  whose  testimony,  inde-  *^  talenta, 
pendent  of  their  honest  character  and  eminent 
fame,  is  rendered  the  more  trustworthy  that  it 
was  drawn  after  the  monarch  was  no  more. 
"Posterity,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  **  will  regard 
his  late  Majesty  as  a  sovereign  who^  during  war, 
maintained  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  England, 
and  who,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  dele- 
gated trusty  or  of  his  reign  as  sovereign,  never 
exercised,  or  wished  to  exercise,  a  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  except  for  the  advantage  of  his 
people.  I  am  not  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
sober  truth  when  I  state  that  nis  Majesty  was 
an  enlightened  friend  of  liberty,  that  he  was  an 
admirable  judge,  and  liberal  patron  of  the  fine 
arts;  and  I  can  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence assert,  that  his  heart  was  ever  open  to  any 
appeal  which  could  be  made  to  his  benevolence, 
and  to  the  saving  of  human  life,  or  the  mitiga- 
tion of  human  suffering."  *'The  manners  of 
George  lY.,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "had 
received  a  polish,  his  understanding  acquired  a 
degree  of  cultivation,  almost  unknown  to  any 
individual:  on  every  occasion  he  displared  a 
degree  of  knowledge  and  of  talent  not  often  to 
be  expected  of  a  person  holding  his  1  Minor  of 
high  office."*  This  is  very  high  praise.  Parliament, 
and  as  such  it  has  excited  the  indig- 1^>  ^^^> 
nation  of  the  Liberal  historians ;  but  ^^* 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  who  enjoyed 
the  Sovereign  8  private  society,  or  even  met 
him  on  business,  attest  to  its  truth.  His  taste 
was  refined  in  the  highest  degree ;  his  ear  for 
music  exquisite ;  his  manners  won  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  "first  gentleman  in  Eu- 
rope," and  several  of  his  private  holograph  let- 
ters display  a  felicity  of  expression  which  the 
most  experienced  professional  writer  might 
envy.* 

Unfortunately,  his  character,  like  that  of  most 
men,  was  of  a  very  mixed  descrip-        4Q, 
tion,  and  the  bad  qualities  were  those  His  lUlings 
of  the  heart  rather  than  the  head.  »nd  vices. 
He  was  as  well  informed,  clear-sighted,  and  in- 
telligent as  the  ministers  in  daily  converse  with 

*  **  Your  glorious  conduct  is  bej'ond  all  human  praise, 
and  fkr  above  any  reward.  1  know  no  language  in  the 
world  worthy  10  express  it.  I  ftel  I  have  nothing  left  to 
say  but  devoutly  to  offer  up  my  prayer  of  gratitude  to 
Providence  that  it  has,  in  its  omnipotent  bountv,  blessed 
my  country  and  myaelf  with  such  a  general.  You  have 
sent  me,  among  the  trophies  of  your  unrivaled  fame,  the 
staff  of  a  French  marshal,  and  fsend  you  in  return  thai 
of  England."— Pri:«cb-Reobnt  to  Duke  of  WBLLiHa* 
TON,  3d  July,  1813 ;  GuB wood's  Ihspatehety  b.  532. 
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him  on  business  asserted ;  but  he  was  also  as 
selfish,  capricious,  and  self-willed,  09  the  women 
admitted  to  still  closer  intimacy  too  fatally  ex- 
perienced. Love  is  the  touchstone  not  only  of 
the  warmth,  but  of  the  character  of  the  heart; 
it  does  not  alter  the  disposition,  but  only  brings 
it  out;  it  renders  the  brave  more  brave,  the 
generous  more  generous ;  but  not  less  certain- 
ly the  selfish  more  selfish,  the  egotistical  more 
egotistical  George  IV.  was  wholly  incapable 
of  standing  this  searching  test  Supposing  his 
severance  from  Queen  Caroline  to  admit  oi  ex- 
cuse, from  what  was  afterward  proved  of  the 
frailties  and  indiscretions  of  that  ill-starred  prin- 
cess, his  conduct  on  other  occasions  when  he 
chose  fop  himself,  and  could  not  plead  the  Mar- 
riage Act  in  extenuation,  was  cold-hearted,  per- 
fidious, and  deserving  of  the  vei*y  highest  rep- 
robation. His  early  amours  with  •*  Perdita" 
probably  came  to  no  other  end  than  that  which 
an  accomplished  courtesan  expects  and  de- 
serves ;  but  the  case  was  very  different  with  a 
most  superior  and  charming  lady,  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  of  whose  person  he  obtained  possession  by 
going  through  a  fictilious  and  fraudulent  mar- 
riage ceremony,  which  he  afterward  made  Mr. 
Fox  deny  in  Parliament  That  illustrious  man 
never  forgave  the  insult  thus  offered  to  his  hon- 
or; and  when  he  discovered  the  falsehood  of 
the  denial  of  which  he  had  thus  been  made  the 
unsuspecting  instrument,  he  withdrew  altogeth- 
er from  an  intimacy  followed  by  requisitions  so 
degrading.  Of  truth,  like  other  systematic  vo- 
luptuaries, he  was  in  a  great  degree  regardless, 
at  least  when  it  interfered  with  his  pleasures 
or  his  passions.  Self-willed  and  capricious 
throughout,  he  became,  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
faithful  only  to  one  desire,  the  common  refuge 
of  such  characters — he  was  mainly  governed 
by  the  love  of  ease;  and  to  this  object  he  sac- 
rificed many  objects  which  ho  even  regarded 
as  matters  of  conscience.  He  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  Catholic  emancipation,  and  had  seri- 
ous compunctious  visitings  for  having  yielded 
to  it;  but  he  had  not  energy  sufiicient  to  face 
the  struggle  which  would  have  ensued  had 
« T  -i  '  Lfb  ^^  thrown  himself  on  the  country, 
ofLordEidon,  ^^^  refused  the  royal  assent;  nor, 
iii.  124 ;  Roe-  in  truth,  could  such  refusal  at  that 
JS?'''  ^'  ^^"'  period  have  served  any  good  pur- 
pose.* 
William  1  v.,  who  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
50.  the  reigning  sovereign,  was  a  prince 

William  IV. :  of  a  ditferent  character  from  his 
his  character,  predecessor.  Like  him,  he  has  been 
the  objectof  alternate  eulogiumand  vituperation 
from  the  two  great  parties  which  divided  the 
State.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  called  to  the  throne 
on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  political  revolution 
which  has  ever  occurred  in  its  history,  and  he 
has  in  consequence  shared  the  fate  of  all  per- 
sons involved  in  similar  convulsions — that  of 
being  praised  by  each  party  as  long  as  ho  fa- 
vored Its  views,  and  condemned  as  soon  as  he 
proved  himself  adverse  to  it  He  was  warmly 
eulogized  by  Mr.  Brougham  at  the  outset  of  his 
reign,*  and  the  "most  popular  King  since  the 

♦  "  I  hope,*'  said  Mr.  Brougham,  **  that  elsewhere  there 
is  too  much  magnanimity,  too  much  patriotism,  too  much 
manlmpNB,  too  much  strength  of  mma,  to  permit  the  illus- 
triou<4  Sovoreisn  now  upon  the  throne  to  shrink  Trom  look 
iug  ia  the  race  that  ultimate  termination  of  his  earthly  ex- 


days  of  Alfred'*  was  the  object  of  incessant  pan- 
egyric from  the  Liberal  press  as  long  as  he  went 
along  with  their  measures.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, their  eulogies  ceased,  and  at  length  turn- 
ed into  bitter  invective,  when  he  was  found  en- 
deavoring to  oppose  the  bulwark  of  the  Crown 
to  the  threatening  surges  of  democracy.  In 
truth,  however,  h&  was  not  the  fit  object  either 
of  praise  or  blame  on  either  occasion.  On  both 
he  was  the  almost  passive  instrument  of  the  ef- 
forts of  others.  Tne  national  passions  were  so 
strongly  roused,  that  had  he  possessed  the  elo- 
quence of  Mirabeau,  the  capacity  of  Caesar,  or 
the  energy  of  Napoleon,  he  would  have  failed 
in  any  attempt  either  to  direct  or  oppose  them. 

Ilis  abilities  were  respectable,  out  not  re- 
markable— by  no  means  equal  to 
those  of  George  IV.,  which  were,  so  ^^^j  f^iiing.. 
far  as  natural  powers  go,  by  much 
the  first  of  his  family.  Bred  up  by  his  father 
to  the  profession  of  the  navy,  he  had  imbibed 
the  kindly  feelings  and  buoyancy  of  mind  so 
common  m  that  profession,  and  at  the  same 
time  shared  in  the  deficiency  of  general  inform- 
ation which  the  habits  of  a  nautical  life  are  so 
apt  to  produce.  His  conduct  on  the  throne  at 
times  appeared  inconsistent  and  capricious,  but 
that  did  not  proceed  from  any  perfidy  or 'du- 
plicity of  character,  but  from  the  limited  range 
of  his  intellectual  vision,  which  precluded  him 
from  foreseeing  in  the  outset  consemiences 
which  presented  themselves  with  fearful  clear- 
ness to  him  in  the  end.  Bravo  individually,  he 
was  not  firm  politically ;  and  above  all,  he  had 
a  secret  vein  of  vanity  which  led  him  to  court 
popular  applause,  irrespective  of  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  the  course  applauded — a  weak- 
ness common  to  him  with  Necker,  Peel,  and 
several  other  men,  who  have  left  the  impress 
of  their  actions  most  indelibly  engraven  on  the 
annals  of  their  country,  but  perhaps  the  mogt 
dangerous  weakness  which  persons  in  exalted 
situations  can  possess. 

He  had  not  the  passion  for  meretricious  va- 
riety which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  5^^ 
indulged  early  in  life,  but  he  had  His  personal 
formed  one  lasting  liaison  with  a  character, 
celebrated  actress,  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  *°  **»ioen. 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  family,  since  enno- 
bled by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Munster.  He  was 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age  when  ho  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  had  been  married  for 
several  years  to  the  Princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe- 
Meiningcn,  who  became  Queen  of  England.  She 
was  a  model  of  every  feminine  virtue,  and  en- 
dowed with  no  small  amount  of  masculine  cour- 
age and  resolution.  She  had  borne  him  two 
princes,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  direct  succession 
to  the  crown — a  subject  of  regret  at  the  time, 
but  which  has  long  since  been  forgotten  in  the 
virtues  and  popularity  of  the  illustrious  Princess 
who  upon  his  demise  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

The  usual  expressions  of  condolence  on  the 
demise  of  the  late  monarch,  and  congratulation 
on  the  accession  of  the  new,  by  both  Houses, 
did  not  long  suspend  the  strife  of  parties  in 

istence  from  wXich  a  recent  event  may  show  him  that 
princes  no  more  than  their  subjects  are  exempt." — .Utrror 
of  Pari. y  1830,  p.  S616.  These  words  were  spoken  of  a 
fivinfr  sovereign,  ancLtherefbre  more  suspicious  th^ui  tdr. 
Peers  eulogy  on  a  departed  one. 
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Parliament;  on  the  contrary,  it  only  became 
more  keen  and  impassioned ;  for 

Precariooscon-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^«  former  king  had 

dltion  of  Minis-  removed  the  personal  antipathies 

tersaflertheac-  -which  had  been  one  great  cause 

cession  of  Will-  ^^  ^^^^  j^^g  exclusion  of  the  Whigs 

from  power,  and  the  known  inti- 
macies and  facility  of  character  of  the  new 
opened  to  them  a  fair  prospect  of  speedily  re- 
gaining it  The  first  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
accordmgly,  were  marked  by  a  great  tender- 
ness of  the  Liberal  leaders  toward  the  reigning 
monarch.  They  had  long  suffered  from  a  rup- 
ture with  the  throne,  and  they  were  resolved 
not  again  to  incur  a  similar  difficulty.  The 
Tories  were  retained  in  their  places  by  Will- 
iam ;  but  it  was  well  understood  that  the}' 
held  them  on  sufferance  only,  and  that  as  soon 
as,  by  a  coalition  of  parties,  they  were  thrown 
» Ann.  Reg.  ^°^®  *  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
1830, 133,  mons,  the  Sovereign  would  without 
134 ;  Roe-  reluctance  call  the  leaders  of  Oppo- 
buck,i.250.  gitio^  to  the  helm.** 

The  firat  question  on  which  the  temper  of 
54  the  Liberals  to  the  new  Sovereign 

Debate  on  was  evinced  was  regarding  a  pas- 
the  question  ga^e  in  the  Address,  in  which  the 
cy*inihe'^'  Mmisters  recommended,  in  answer 
event  of  to  a  message  from  the  Sovereign, 
the  King's  that  Parliament  should  sit  till  pro- 
death,  vision  was  made  for  carrying  on  the 
public  service,  and  then  be  dissolved.  Earl 
Ore}'  in  the  Lords,  and  Lord  Althorpe  in  the 
Commons,  moved  for  a  provision  for  a  Regen- 
cy, in  tlie  event  of  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign 
in  the  interval  before  the  new  Parliament  as- 
sembled. The  debate  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  lavish  encomiums  bestowea  by  the  Whig 
chiefs,  and  especially  Mr.  Brougham,  on  the 
new  King;  but  the  motion,  which  was  entirely 
Jiin  30  ^  P*'*'*ty  niove,  was  unsuccessful  in  both 
'  Houses,  being  defeated  in  the  Lords  by 
a  majority  of  forty-four,  and  in  the  Commons 
by  one  of  forty-six.  These  numbers  indicated 
«  Mirror  of  *"  approximation  to  equality  between 
Parliament,  the  two  parties  for  long  unknown  in 
1630,  2669,  Parliament,  and  presaged  a  change  in 
^^^'           administration  at  no  distant  period.' 

Two  questions  occurring  during  this  session 
of  Parliament  powerfully  contribu- 
Prosecution  ^^^  ^  influence  the  public  mind, 
ofihe  Press,  and  increase  the  unpopularity  of 
and  West  Ministers,  already  prepared  by  so 
tion*  ^"®*"  many  concurring  causes.  The  first 
of  these  was  a  debate  on  certain 
prosecutions  of  the  press,  especially  the  Morn- 
ing  Journal,  which  iiad  been  instituted  by  Sir 
James  Scarlett,  the  Attorney-General,  for  libels 
against  the  Government.  Instead  of  adopting 
the  wise  course  of  disregarding  such  attacks 
altogether,  and  replying  to  them  only  by  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom  of  administration,  it  was 

*  "  The  Whigs  were  determined  not  to  have  another 
personal  quarrel  with  the  Sovereign,  and  thus  put  thcm- 
selven  in  a  painful  position  when  called  to  the  presence 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  called  to  act  in  his  name.  What- 
ever might  happen,  therefore,  they  were  resolved  to  be  on 
Kood  terms  with  the  King,  having  experienced  the  mis- 
chief done  to  their  party  by  their  unhappy  strilfe  with  his 
predecessor.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  indulged  in  panegyric 
on  the  late,  Mr.  Brougham  employed  his  powers  in  eulo- 
gizmg  the  new  Sovereign.  Nothing,  therefbre.  was  heard 
but  a  chorus  of  praise  of  the  dead  and  the  living."— Roe- 
buck, vol.  1.  p.  S56. 
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deemed  necessary  to  proceed  ac;ainst  them  by 
€x-officio  information — ^a  mode  of  proceeding  un- 
popular at  all  times,  and  especially  when  insti- 
tuted by  a  functionary  who  had  himself  been 
one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Government,  at  a  critical  moment^ 
was  seriously  damaged  in  public  estimation  by 
this  injudicious  proceeding.  The  second  was  a 
motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Brougham,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  ^  , 
subject  of  colonial  slavery.  His  motion  "  ^ 
was,  that  "  this  House  do  resolve,  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  period  next  session,  to  take  into 
its  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  slaves 
in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  the 
mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  slavery."  The 
motion  was  resisted  by  Government,  and  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  29,  the  numbers  being  56 
to  27 ;  but  Mr.  Brougham  made  a  powerful 
speech  on  the  occasion,  which  harrowed  up  the 
feelings  of  the  humane  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  procured  for  him  the  representation 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  at  the  next 
election.  This  debate,  though  conducted  in  a 
very  thin  House,  deserves  to  be  no-  i  Min-o^  of 
ticed  as  the  commencement  of  that  Parliament, 
vehement  feeling  on  the  subject  of  18.30,2681; 
slavery  in  the  country,  which  soon  speeches"  * 
after,  for  good  or  for  evil,  forced  on  \\.  132 ;  An. 
the  unconditional  measure  of  Negro  Reg.  1830, 
Emancipatiox.*  ^^^'  ^**- 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  King  in 
person  on  23d  July,  and  next  day  a  55. 
proclamation  for  its  dissolution  ap-  Prorogation 
peared,  the  writs  being  retuniable  antld'^oi"- 
on  14th  September.  Never  had  the  iiJJJ,ent 
country  been  appealed  to  under  such  and  French 
critical  circumstances,  or  a  fortuitous  Revolution, 
combination  of  events  produced  such  moment- 
ous effects  on  the  British  empire.  The  very 
day  after  the  proclamation  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment appeared  in  the  London  Gcusette^  the  fa- 
mous ordinances  were  signed  by  Charles  X.,  and 
the  contest  began  in  the  streets  of  Paris  which 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. Incalculable  were  the  results  of  this 
fortuitous,  perhaps  providential,  coincidence. 
The  elections,  which  began  in  the  end  of  Au- 
gust or  beginning  of  September,  took  place 
during  an  excitement,  in  consequence  of  that 
event,  which  never  had  been  paralleled,  since 
the  Great  Rebellion,  in  English  history.  All 
hearts  were  moved,  all  minds  fired,  all  sym* 
pathiea  awakened  by  it  The  national  mind, 
grave  and  sedate  on  ordinary  occasions,  wos 
then  roused  to  a  pitch  almost  of  frenzy.  It  is 
in  such  charactei's  that  the  passions,  wnen  onco 
thoroughly  excited,  are  ever  the  strongest  and 
most  irresistible.  Unbounded  was  the  enthu- 
siasm excited  in  the  whole  middle  classes,  and 
a  lai*ge  part  of  the  higher,  by  that  gi-eat  event 
The  English  mind  was  sympathetic  with  the 
cause  of  freedom  all  over  the  world ;  and  warm- 
ly interested  in  the  first  French  Revolution  at 
its  outset,  and  detached  from  it  only  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  war  and  its  own  atrocities,  it 
now  lent  itself  without  reserve  to  the  great 
and  comparatively  bloodless  effort  in  favor  of 
liberty  made  in  the  neighboring  kingdom.  The 
heroism  displayed  by  the  citizens  during  the 
conflict,  the  clemency  and  abstinence  from  pil- 
lage by  which  the  triumph  was  distiuguit^lud. 
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the  celerity  and  completeness  of  the  yictory, 
diffused  a  univeroal  enchantment.  All  ranks, 
though  from  different  motives,  loined  in  it  The 
ardent  and  philanthropic  beheld  with  thankful- 
ness a  great  triumph,  almost  unstained  bj  hu- 
man blood,  achieved  for  the  arms  of  freedom; 
the  middle  classes  were  elated  by  the  prospect 
of  a  citizen-king  being  placed  on  the  throne, 
and  their  armed  representatives  in  the  l^ation- 
al  Guard  disposing  of  the  crown;  the  press 
was  charmed  at  the  si^ht  of  the  editors  of  news- 
papers becoming  ministers  of  state ;  the  Rad- 
icfus  were  in  transports  at  beholding  a  dynasty 
overthrown  by  a  well-concerted  urban  revolt, 
and  a  monarch  of  the  people's  choice,  "sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions,"  assuming 
the  reins  of  government.  Fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  trembling  for  themselves,  the  ar- 
istocratic leaders  and  far-seeing  of  the  educated 
classes  kept  aloo(  and  awaited  the  course  of 
events  betore  they  declared  decidedly  on  the 
subject;  but  their  numbers  were  too  few  to 
weaken  the  universal  transports;  and  the  lib- 
I  Ann.  Reg.  «ral  chiefe,  to  preserve  the  lead  to 
1630, 144,  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
buck  ^^9]  "were  comjjelled,  often  in  secret 
296;  Mar-  *  Against  their  will,  to  take  the  lead 
tineau,  ii.  7,  in  the  expression  of  the  general  on- 
*^  thusiasin.^ 

This  general  excitement^  which  went  on  daily 
57,         increasing  for  some  months  after  the 
Kesult  ofihe  Revolution  of  1830  took  place,  ap- 
elerijons  fa-   peared  with  deciaive  effect  upon  the 
the  Liberals,  results  of  the  elections.     It  was  not 
the  number  of  the  victories  gained 
by  the  Liberals  so  much  as  their  character  which 
was  the  decisive  thing.     Not  one  cabinet  min- 
ister obtained  a  seat  by  any  thing  like  a  popu- 
lar election,  while  their  opponents  carried  the 
gi'eatest  constituencies  wiuiout  a  contest,  or  by 
triumphant  majorities.    Mr.  Brougham  was  re- 
turned without  opposition  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.     "The  squires,"  said  he,  "were 
all  against  me,  but  I  canvassed  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  soon  convinced  them  that  resist- 
ance was  hopeless."    Devonshire,  after  a  vio- 
lent contest,  wos  carried  by  Lord  Ebrington,  a 
decided  Whig,  and  the  support  of  the  same 
party  brought  in  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  a  liberal 
Tory.     Middlesex  brought  in  Mr.  Hume  by^  a 
large  majority,  and  in  Cambridgeshire  the  old- 
established  influence  of  the  Rutland  family  was 
defeated  in  consequence  of  the  indignation  of 
the  freeholders  at  the  duke's  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Catholics.     These  changes  in  the  counties 
were  nearly  all  owing  to  the  strong  opinion  of 
the  rural  population  on  that  question,  and  the 
ulcerated  feelings  with  whicn  they  regarded 
those  who,  as  they  thought,  had  betrayed  them. 
But  in  the  great  towns  the  result  was  the  same, 
though  springing  from  a  general  sense  of  suf- 
fering in  consequence  of  the  change  of  prices 
rather  than  from  religious  feelings.     Liverpool 
returned  Mr.  Huskisson  and  General  Gascoigne, 
both  hostile,  though  on  different  grounds,  to 
th«  Government    London,  Westminster,  Ayles- 
bury, and  nearly  all  the  great  towns,  returned 
Opposition  members.   Ev^n  Mr.  Croker  lost  his 
scat  for  Dublin  University.     In  the  general  re- 
sult of  the  election,  it  was  calculated  that  Min- 
isters had  lost  fifty  seats,  making  a  difference 
of  a  hundred  on  a  vote :  and  the  character  of 


the  changes  was  even  more  derious  than  their 
number ;  for  of  the  eighty-two  county  seats  for 
England,  only  twenty-eight  were  ministerial; 
of  thirteen  great  cities  only  three  returned 
members  in  that  interest ;  and  upon  the  whole 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  seats,  more  or 
less  open,  only  seventy  nine  were  ministerial, 
while  a  hundred  and  forty-one  were  i  An.  Reg. 
i  n  decided  opposition,  and  siztee^  neu-  1830, 146, 
tral.i  "7. 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  no  doubt  one  great  cause         5g, 
of  this  decisive  change,  especially  in  Distracted 
the  great  towns,  where  it  was  sedu-  stale  of  Ire- 
lously  fostered  in  public  meetings,  ^^  flSure^oT 
headed  by  Whies  and  Liberals  of  all  emancipa- 
sorts.    But  mucn  was  also  owing  to  ''o^  to  pacify 
the  deep  heart-burnings  produced  in  ^^' 
the  agricultural  districts  by  the  resistance  of 
Government  to  every  petition  for  relief,  and  the 
entire  failure  of  Catnolic  emancipation  to  allay 
any  of  the  disturbances,  or  alleviate  any  of  the 
sufferings  of  Ireland.    The  English  Protestant 
leaders  pointed  with  triumph  on  the  hustings 
to  the  example  of  that  distracted  country,  as 

S roving  what  might  be  expected  when  men 
eviated  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  So  far 
from  being  pacified,  it  was  daily  becoming  more 
disturbed ;  so  far  from  O'Connell  having  sunk 
into  a  fUri  priut  lawyer,  he  had  become  a  more 
formidable  chief  of  agitation  than  ever.  Eman- 
cipation had  become  the  platform  on  which  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  planted  their  whole 
batteries  for  the  demolition  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  the  severance  of  the  connection  with 
Great  Britain.  A  new  Catholic  Association  was 
formed  under  the  title  of  *"  The  Friends  of  Ire- 
land, of  all  Religious  Denominations,"  the  avow- 
ed objects  of  which  were  a  repeal  of  the  Sub- 
letting Act,  radical  reform  in  Par^ 
liament,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Un-  J83j"i48^* 
ion.*  ' 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  put  down  this  Associa- 
tion by  proclamation,  upon  which  59. 
Mr.  O'Connell  counseled  a  general  SnecesstYe  ef- 

run  upon  the  banks,  and  formed  ?.7r!»?fi**t„.i 

*  ...  J       XL     x'xi     aiiiators,  and 

a  new  association  under  the  title  their iniiueneo 

of  **The  Anti-Union  Association."  on  tbe  elec- 
This,  too,  was  forbidden  by  the  **®"** 
Lord-Lieutenant,  upon  which  O'Connell  sum- 
moned it  to  meet  under  the  significant  title  of 
'*  Association  of  Irish  Volunteers  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union."     He  told  them  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms  to  look  at  France  and  Belgium, 
tor  examples  of  what  might  be  done  when  the 
people  were  determined,  and  enjoined  petitions 
from  every  county,  city,  parish,  and  visage  in 
Ireland,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the 
severance  of  all  connection  between  Church  and 
State.     This  Association,  too,  was  proclaimed 
down;  but  meanwhile  the  object  was  gained: 
agitation  was  kept  up,  the  press  daily  oecame 
more  inflamed,  the  people  more  excited;  and 
these  feelings  having  been  roused  to  the  high- 
est pitch  at  the  time  the  elections  came  on»  a 
great  number  of  seats,  especially  in  counties, 
were  lust  to  the  Government,  ana  handed  over 
to  the  most  violent  of  the  re[>eal  agitators.   And 
thus  Ministers  lost  seats  in  the  English  coun- 
ties from  the  indignation  felt  at  the  3  An.  Rcf. 
concession  of  Catholic  emancipntjoii;*  1830,  147^ 
they  lost  as  many  in  Ireland,  from  '^^' 
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the  ingratitude  with  "whioh  the  gift  was  re- 
ceived.* 
A  melancholy  catastrophe,  which  heralded 
60.        in  vast  social  changes,  diverted  for  a 
Opening  of  brief  period  during  this  autumn  the 

the  Man-  public  attention  in  Great  Britain  from 
Chester  and  f,     .  a.     *.      ta*     i  i   *• 

Liverpool     the  important  political  revolutions  in 

Railway,  progress,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
Sept.  15.  On  the  15th  September,  the  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool  Railway  was  opened,  being 
the  FiasT  EVER  combtbuctkd  fob  tbaveuno  in 
the  empire.  As  such,  it  excited  a  very  great 
interest^  for  opinions  were  much  divided  as  to 
the  success  or  the  attempt;  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  characters  had  confi- 
dently predicted  that  it  would  prove  a  failure, 
or  that  at  all  events  the  carriages,  owinff  to  the 
friction  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails,  could  never 
be  brought  to  go  tnore  than  ten  miles  ofi  hotir. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and 
several  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  went 
to  Liverpool  to  be  present  at  the  opening,  and 
set  out  in  ten  carnages,  three  on  tne  southern 
and  seven  on  the  northern  line,  but  traveling 
in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  abreast  It 
was  deemed  an  astonishing  effort  that  the  car- 
i  Ann.  Reg.  I'iAgd  which  conveyed  the  Duko  went 
1830,  i45,  sometimes  at  the  rate  oi fifteen  mUet 
146;  Chron.  an  hour  I* 

At  Parkside  station  the  cilrriages  stopped, 
01,         and  Mr.  Huskisson  ana  several  of 
And  death  of  his  friends  got  out.    Some  of  them, 
Mr.  Uuskis-  -^^jth  the  kind  intention  of  bringing 
***•  the  Duke  of  Wellington   and  Mr. 

Huskisson  together  after  their  estrangement, 
led  the  latter  round  to  that  part  of  the  train 
where  the  Duke  was  seated,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  which  was 
shaken  cordially.  At  this  instant  the  train  con- 
taining the  other  gentlemen  set  off,  coming  up 

*  During  the  heat  or  thia  oontroTemy  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
O'Conneil  was  challenged  for  some  violent  expreaaiontf 
be  had  used  in  regard  to  Sir  Heniy  Hardinge,  then  Sec- 
retary Ibr  Ireland.  He  reflifled  to  fight,  on  the  ground  of 
A  *'vow  registered  in  heaven*'  never  again  to  shed  the 
blood  of  man  in  single  combat,  in  conseqaence  of  once 
having  done  so  before;  and  certainly  no  reasonable  or 
honoraUe  man  will  reproach  another  with  abstaining  trom 
the  absurdity  of  adding  one  crime  to  another  by  super- 
adding murder  to  Insult ;  bat  those  who  adopt  this  course 
should  be  careftil  to  observe  the  justum  moderanun  in 
their  own  language,  and  if  they  have  been  casually  be- 
trayed into  an  Intemperate  expression,  immediately  to 
make  the  proper  reparation.  Instead  of  this,  O'Connell 
had  no  sooner  registered  his  vow  in  heaven  against  fight- 
ing, than  he  proceeded  to  apply  the  most  violent  and  slan- 
derous expressions  to  all  his  opponents  on  earth.  It  was 
then  he  first  used  his  fkvorite  expression,  **base,  bloody, 
and  brutal,'*  with  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Mr.  Peel,  who  had  earned  for  him  emancipation.  His  con- 
duct at  this  period  is  thus  commented  on  by  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Liberal  annalists :  **  The  correspondence  on 
occasion  of  this  offense  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge  settles  the 
matter  fbrever  about  O'ConnelPs  honor,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  dealings  with  him  as  between  man  and  man ; 
and  it  is  here  referred  to  as  evidence  that  all  parties  that 
afterward  courted  him,  or  allied  themselves  with  him 
more  or  less  for  political  purposes,  were  not  entitled  to 
complain  when  he  betrayed,  insulted,  or  reviled  them. 
That  any  terms  should  have  been  held  with  O'Connell  by 
Government,  English  public,  or  gentlemen  in  or  out  of 
Parlinment,  after  bis  present  agitation  for  repeal,  and  his 
publib  correspondence  with  Sir  H.  Hardinge  in  Oct., 
1630,  is  one  of  the  moral  disgraces  of  our  time." — Miss 
Martiniau,  li.  8.  These  expressions  are  given  as  con- 
veying the  opinion  of  a  liberal  historian  of  deserved  repu- 
tation, and  of  her  party  on  their  eminent  men,  rather  than 
the  author's  own  ;  for  certainly  they  evince  a  tendency  to 
slide  too  much  into  the  very  fault  which  she  so  Jtistly  cen- 
sures in  O'Connell. 


past  them,  and  a  general  cry  arose,  ''Get  in, 
get  in  r*  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  with  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson, immediately,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  drew  himself  close  up  to  the  Duke's  train, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  such  a  situation, 
and  which  insures  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Huskis- 
son unfortunately  seized  hold  of  one  of  the 
doors  of  the  Duke's  train,  which  was  struck  by 
a  projecting  part  of  the  other  train  in  passing, 
and  swung  round.  This  caused  Mr.  Huskisson 
to  swing  round  also,  and  he  fell  on  the  other 
railway,  so  that  his  right  leg  was  passed  over 
by  the  engine  and  instantly  crushed.  The  only 
words  he  uttered  were,  "I  nave  met  my  death; 
God  forgive  me."  This  unhappily  proved  too 
true.  He  was  carried  to  Ecdes,  where  the  best 
medical  advice  was  obtained,  but  in  vain.  He 
survived  only  a  few  hours  in  great  pain,  which 
he  bore  witn  unshrinking  fortituae.  He  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  with  Mrs.  Huskisson,  and 
his  last  words  were,  "The  country  has  had  the 
best  of  me ;  I  trust  it  will  do  justice  to  my  pub- 
lic character.  I  regret  not  the  few  years  that 
might  have  remained  to  me,  except  for  those 
dear  ones,"  added  he,  grasping  Mrs.  Huskisson's 
hand,  "  whom  I  leave  behind  me."  j 
He  expired  a  few  minutes  after,  and  ]^"i^^'* 
was  interred,  after  a  public  funeral,  147 ;'  Uus- 
in  the  new  cemetery  at  Liverpool  on  lf**J®y'" 
the  24th,  amidst  the  tears  of  ^n  im-  J^J'  **  ^^» 
mense  concourse  of  spectators.^ 

With   this  mourn lul  catastrophe,  and  thus 
baptized  in  blood,  did  the  railway 
system  arise  in  England.    Rapid  be-  ReflecLi;. 
yon  a  all  human  calculation  was  the  on  the  rail- 
progress  which  it  made,  and  bound-  wav  system, 
less  beyond  all  human  ken  are  the  ISjwtlL"'^ 
effects  which  it  has  produced.    Like 
most  of  the  discoveries  destined  to  produce  great 
and  lasting  changes  on  human  affairs,  its  intro- 
duction owed  little  to  science,  by  which  it  was 
distrusted,  and  its  effects  did  not  immediately 
develop  themselves.    But  ere  long  they  were 
fully  made  manifest,  and  they  have  now,  in  a 
manner,  changed  the  whole  face  of  society  in  the 
civilized  world.    Before  the  year  1850,  no  less 
than  eleven  hundred  and  eleven  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  passed  to  form  new  lines  or  ex- 
tend old  ones ;  and  the  capital  au-  ,  poster 
thorized  to  be  expended  on  them  progress  of 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  the  NaUonl 
£848,012,188.*  ^• 

A  considerable  impulse  was  given  to  these 
undertakings  in  the^ears  1884  and  ^3 

1885,  which  were  distinguished  by  its  vast  and 
great  commercial  activity ;  but  by  lasting mone- 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  railways  ^"^  effecu. 
were  set  on  foot  during  the  joint-stock  mania, 
which  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  1845  to  the 
end  of  1847,  during  which  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  raised  by  Acts  of  Parliament  were  above 
£280,000,000.*  Not  more  than  £200,000,000 
of  the  whole  sums  expended  on  railways  has 
proved  productive,  or  yielded  any  return  what- 
ever; and  above  £150,000,000  has  been  abso- 
lutely lost  in  these  undertakings,  so  far  as  the 
proprietors  or  the  capiUl  of  the  nation  is  con- 

*  Viz.— 1845 i;60,824,088 

18^16 132,096,224 

1847 40,897.395 

je233,SI7,707 
— PoBTii's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  327,  3d  edit. 
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cerned.  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  how  power- 
fully this  prodigious  raising  and  expenditure  of 
money  came  to  influence  the  fortunes  and  des- 
tinies of  the  State ;  what  unbounded  prosperity 
it  produced  at  one  time,  and  what  terrible  dis- 
astera  at  another;  and  how  the  existing  mone- 
tary system,  encouraging  speculations  at  first, 
and  withdrawing  the  means  of  completing  them 
at  last,  landed  the  nation  in  a  series  of  diffi- 
culties, from  which  it  was  only  extricated  by 
events  in  the  western  and  southern  hemispheres, 
so  timely  and  important  that  they 

i^°M  «1.  ^^^  ^"^y  ^*  ascribed  to  Divine  inter- 
position.* 

But  tlie  effects  of  the  railway  system  have 
g^.  not  been  confined  merely  to  the  in- 
And  moral  dustrial  and  monetary  concerns  of 
and  poliii-  the  nation,  great  and  lasting  as  these 
cal  effects,  effects  have  been.  It  has  produced 
social  and  political  results  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  which,  like  other  things  in  this 
world,  have  been  partly  salutary  and  partly 
pernicious.  It  has  in  a  great  measure  destroyed 
space,  and  brought  the  most  distant  parts  of 
tne  empire  into  comparatively  close  proximity 
with  its  great  cities  and  metropolis.  In  this 
way  it  has,  to  a  most  surprising  degree,  equal- 
ized the  circumstances  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  deprived  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  capital  and  large  towns  of  the 
exclusive  advantages  which  they  have  so  long 
enioyed.  The  markets  of  London  are  supplied 
with  beef  from  Aberdeenshire,  pork  from  Ire- 
land, and  vegetables  and  milk  from  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England,  as  regularly  as  they 
used  to  be  from  the  fields  of  Surrey  or  the 
downs  of  Sussex.  Immense  and  entirely  bene- 
ficial have  been  the  effects  of  this  equalization ; 
and  they  have  already  become  most  conspic- 
uous in  the  improved  cultivation  and  extended 
resources  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 
Nor  bavje  the  moral  and  social  effects  of^  the 
increased  facilities  of  communication  been  less 
important,  or  less  conducive  to  human  happi- 
ness. By  reducing  to  a  third  the  expense^  and 
to  a  fourth  the  time  of  traveling,  they  have  ex- 
tended its  benefits  to  a  proportionally  wider 
circle,  and.  in  particular,  urought  them  within 
the  reach  of  the  middle  class,  to  whom  they 
were  previously  almost  unknown.  A  trades- 
man or  mechanic  can  now  make  the  tour  of 
the  Briti-^h  Islands,  or  even  of  Europe,  in  a  few 
weeks,  which  formerly  was  never  attempted 
but  by  the  nobility,  and  accomplished  in  as 
many  years.  Immense  has  been  the  effect  of 
this  happy  facility,  alike  in  dispelling  preju- 
dice, refining  manners,  and  improving  taste; 
and  these  changes  have  powerfully  reacted 
upon  capital  cities.  It  is  from  the  railway  sys- 
tem, and  the  desires  to  which  it  gave  rise  among 
a  new  and  wide  circle,  that  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  London  in  1851,  the  subsequent  ones  at 
Kew  York  and  Paris,  and  the  glorious  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  have  taken  their  rise. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  effects  of  the 
--  railway  system  have  been  not  less 

Poiiiiral  ef  important.  By  bringing  the  dis- 
fectsofihe  tant  provinces  of  our  empire,  corn- 
railway  ays-  paratively  speaking,  into  close  prox- 
'*'"*  ituity  with  the  metropolis,  it  has 

nijc^mentcd  their  intelligence,  and  in  the  same 
proj)ortion  increased  their  political  power.  The 


constant  intercourse  from  traveling,  the  in- 
creased facility  for  the  transmission  of  books 
and  newspapers,  the  almost  instantaneous  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  by  the  electric  telegraph, 
w^ich  soon  after  followed,  have  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  equalize  the  advantages  of  situation, 
and  give  to  the  provinces  a  lai^e  portion,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  intellectual  activity  which  for- 
merly was  peculiar  to  the  metropolis.  By  en- 
abling troops  or  police  to  be  sent  rapidly  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  it  has  aug- 
mented the  efficiency  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  enabled  it  to  provide  with  fewer 
men,  and  at  a  less  cost^  both  for  defense  against 
external  enemies,  and  the  maintenance  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity.  That  worst  of  all  ascend- 
encies in  a  community,  the  sway  of  the  mob  of 
the  capital  over  the  Legislature,  from  the  mere 
force  of  proximity  of  situation,  so  fatally  expe- 
rienced m  Athens,  Rome,  and  Paris,  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  A  more  strik- 
ing proof  of  this  can  not  be  figured  than  was 
furnished  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  National  Guard  in  Belleville  and 
Montmartre  was  carried  into  execution,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  great  insurrection  in 
July,  1848,  it  was  efi'ected  by  the  National 
Otiards  of  La  Vendeey  brought  up  by  the  Or- 
leans railway  from  that  distant  and  secluded 
province. 

There  is  no  unmixed  good  in  human  affairs. 
Advantages,  how  great  soever,  are 
invariably  attended  by  correspond-  jj^  J^^'^  ^^^^ 
ing  evils.      The  railway  system  is  dantters  in 
no  exception  to  this  general  rule;  the  undue 
on  the  contrary,  it  affords  one  of  JJJJ,^**^**** 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  it 
It  is  the  greatest  promoter  that  ever  came  into 
operation  of  the  centralizing  nt/stein;  but  it  has 
induced  its  evils  as  well  as  its  advantages.     As 
much  as  it  has  brought  the  physical  force  of 
the  provinces  to  the  support  of  Government  in 
the  capital,  has  it  brouglit  the  intellectual  in- 
fluence of  the  metropolis  down  to  the  provinces. 
The  chief  talent  of  the  nation  being  there  con- 
centrated, from  the  objects  of  ambition,  polit- 
ical, literary,  or  legal,  which  are  presented,  the 
sway  of  mind  in  a  particular  quarter  has  be- 
come well-nigh  irresistible.     The  empire  has 
become  a  huge  metropolis,  which  the  London 
press  rules  with  despotic  sway.      Originality 
or  independence  of  thought  in  the  provinces  is 
cnished  in  all  save  a  few  intrepia  minds,  by 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  capital. 

Nor  has  the  material  and  political  influence 
of  great  cities  been  less  increased  by  57. 
the  change  than  their  intellectual  Ita  political 
sway.  The  facility  of  reaching  the  effects 
metropolis  has  caused  the  great  and  the  affluent 
to  transfer  nearly  all  their  purchases  to  Lon- 
don f  the  attractions  of  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  have  drawn  the 
most  part  of  the  purchases  of  the  middle  class- 
es in  the  provinces  to  these  great  emporiums 
of  wealth  and  industry.  The  small  towns  have 
dwindled,  or  become  stationary,  because  they 
have  lost  their  purchasers ;  the  great  ones  have 
swelled  into  Babylons  because  they  have  trip- 
led theirs.  Politically  speaking,  the  change 
has  been  of  incalculable  importance.  The  land- 
ed proprietors  have  censed  to  influence  the 
small  boroughs,  because  all  their  purchases  are 
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made  in  the  great  ones,  or  the  metropolis.  The 
great  maQufacturing  towns  have  become  the 
rulers,  because  it  is  from  them  that  the  em- 
ployment which  feeds  the  lesser  towns  flows. 
The  only  influence  which  can  be  reckoned  on 
AS  durable  is  that  which  gives  bread  or  em- 
ployment When  it  is  recollected  that  three- 
filths  of  the  House  of  Commons  consist  of  the 
members  for  boroughs,  it  may  be  conceived 
how  important  an  influence  this  change  has 
come  to  have  on  the  balance  of  parties  in  the 
State. 

Experience  has  not  yet  enabled  us  to  dcterm- 
^  ine  what  influence  the  railway  sys- 
Militaryre-  tern,  when  generally  introduced,  is 
suits  of  fitted  to  have  on  military  operations 
wtcm^*^  — ^*^®  attack  or  defense  of  nations; 
for  the  only  great  wars  which  have 
taken  place  since  its  introduction — viz.,  those 
in  Italy  and  Hungary  in  1849,  and  Turkey  in 
1 854 — took  place  in  countries  where  it  had  not 
been  at  all,  or  only  partially  introduced.  It  is 
usually  considered  as  having  strengthened  the 
means  of  defense  rather  than  attack,  by  facili- 
tating the  concentration  of  troops,  which  it  cer- 
tainly does,  on  the  menaced  point.  Yet  must 
this  oe  taken  with  some  limitations ;  for  if  it 
facihtates  the  concentration  of  the  defending, 
it  in  an  e(|ual  degree  aids  the  accumulation  of 
the  attackmg  force :  if  it  will  bring  the  military 
strength  of  all  France  in  three  days  to  the  men- 
aced point  in  Belgium  or  the  Rhine,  it  will  not 
less  certainly  bring  the  whole  invading  force 
of  Germany  m  as  short  a  time  to  the  same  point 
If  generally  introduced  into  Russia,  it  would 
double  the  already  overgrown  military  strength 
of  the  Czar,  by  more  than  halving  the  distance 
which  his  troops  have  to  march,  and  rendering 
the  translation  of  them  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Euxine,  or  from  Poland  to  the  Caucasus,  the 
work  of  a  few  days  only,  and  of  no  fatigue  or 
loss  to  the  men. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  upon  the  whole,  it 

favors  the  arms  of  civilization  in  a 

On  tbe  whole   coQ^^^t  with  barbarism ;  for  it  re- 

it  augments  '  quires  an  effort  of  skill  and  expend- 

the  means  of    iture  of  capital  for  its  general  adop- 

in  a  wealthy  and  enlightened  state. 
If  it  IS  equally  adopted  by  two  countries  in  a 
similar  state  of  civilization,  as  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  mffered  to  exists  it  may  cause  war  to 
resemble  more  closely  a  game  at  chess,  by  ena- 
bling the  players  to  make  the  moves  at  pleasure. 
But  if  one,  when  invaded,  has  the  courage  or 
the  patriotic  spirit  to  break  up  the  system,  it 
may  give  a  very  great,  perhaps  a  decisive  ad- 
vantage, to  the  party  making  the  sacrifice;  for 
if  the  retiring  army  tears  up  the  railway  lines 
and  breaks  down  the  bridges,  it  retains  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  to  itself,  and  takes  them 
away  from  its  opponent  In  this  way  it  may 
be  rendered  an  essential  element  in  the  defense, 
and  important  in  maintaining  the  independence 
of  nations.  Probably,  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
fortresses  will  come  hereafter  to  be  constructed 
in  the  heart  rather  than  the  frontiers  of  king- 
doms, in  order  that  an  invading  enemy  may 
find  his  own  facilities  diminish,  and  the  forces 
of  his  adversary  increase  as  he  approaches  the 
centre  of  his  power. 

Before  the  great  strife  of  parties  began  in 
Vol.  II.— Y 


Parliament,  symptoms  of  discontent,  attended 
with  some  danger,  and  more  alarm,  be-  70. 
gan  in  some  of  the  agricultural  coun-  Disturb- 
ties.  Many  of  the  numerous  county  pe-  f"''*'^^"* 
titions,  which  had  been  presented  on  risminths 
the  subject  of  agricultural  distress  for  aouthern 
some  yeara  past,  had  predicted  that,  if  counties, 
some  measures  calculated  to  afford  relief  were 
not  adopted,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  working  classes  from  breaking  into  open 
acts  of  violence.  This  prediction  was  now  too 
fatally  verified.  The  disturbances  began  in 
Kent,  from  whence  they  rapidly  spread  to  Sur- 
rey, Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Buck- 
inghamshire. Kight  after  night  new  conflagra- 
tions were  lighted  up  by  bands  of  incendiaries; 
corn-stacks,  bams,  farm-buildings,  and  live  cat- 
tle, were  indiscriminately  consumed.  Bolder 
bands  attacked  mills  ana  demolished  machin- 
ery; thrashing-mills  were  in  an  especial  man- 
ner the  object  of  their  hostility.  During  Octo- 
ber and  November,  these  acts  of  incendiariam 
became  so  frequent  as  to  excite  universal  alarm. 
The  first  rioters  who  were  seized  were  treated, 
from  feelings  of  humanity,  with  undue  lenity 
by  the  county  magistrates,  which,  of  course^ 
augmented  the  disorders;  and  it  was  not  till 
severe  examples  were  made,  by  a  special  com- 
mission sent  into  the  disturbed  districts^  and  a 
large  body  of  military  was  quartered  in  them, 
that  they  were  at  length  put  down.  From 
what  came  out  at  the  trials,  it  did  not  appear 
that  these  outrages  had  been  the  result  of  any 
general  political  design  against  the  *  Govern- 
ment, but  had  rather  arisen  from  great  distress 
among  the  working  classes,  stimulated  into  acts 
of  violence  by  the  example  of  successful  rev- 
olution at  Paris,  and  similar  acts  of  Jacobin 
atrocity  in  Normandy,  where  they  had  been 
very  frequent  The  Duke  of  Richmond  stated 
the  truth  when  he  said  in  Parlia-  1  Mirror  of 
ment,  "I  believe  a  feeling  now  ex-  Parliament, 
ists  among  the  laboring  classes,  that  1^^  *t  3« 
your  lordships  and  the  upper  class-  ^' * '  jgJJ ' 
es  of  society  are  to  be  regard-  149,150;* 
ed  rather  as  their  foes  than  their  Martineau, 
friends."'  "•  "• 

Parliament  met  on  the  26th  October;  but 
some  days  having  been  consumed  7]. 

in  sweanng  in  members,  the  ses-  King's  speech, 
sion  was  not  opened  till  the  2d  Nov.  9. 
November.  On  that  day,  the  King's  speech  al- 
luded slightly  to  the  recent  overthrow  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  France, 
but  more  specifically  to  foreign  events  in  Bel- 
gium and  Portugal.  "  The  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  no  longer  reigns  in  Fi*ance; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  has  been  called  to  the 
throne  bj  the  title  of  King  of  the  French.  Hay- 
ing received  from  the  new  sovereign  a  declara- 
tion of  his  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  the  good 
understanding,  and  maintain  inyiolate  all  the 
engagements  with  this  country,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  continue  my  diplomatic  relations  and 
friendly  intercourse  witn  the  French  court  I 
have  viewed,  with  deep  regret^  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Low  Countries.  I  lament  that  the 
enlightened  administration  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  should  not  have  preserved  his  do- 
minions from  revolt;  and  that  the  wise  and 
prudent  measure  of  submitting  the  complaints 
and  desires  of  his  people  to  an  extraordinary 
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meeting  of  the  States-General  should  have  led 
to  no  satisfactory  result  I  am  endeavoring,  in 
concert  with  my  allies,  to  devise  such  means 
of  restoring  tranquillity  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  welfare  and  good  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  with  the  future  security  of 
other  states.  I  have  not  yet  accredited  my 
embassador  to  the  court  of  Lisbon;  but  the 
Portuguese  government  having  determined  to 
perform  a  great  act  of  justice  and  humanity, 
by  the  g^ant  of  a  general  amnesty,  I  think  that 
the  time  may  shortly  arrive  when  the  interests 
of  my  subjects  will  demand  a  renewal  of  those 
relations  which  have  so  long  subsisted  between 
the  two  countries.  I  place,  without  reserve, 
at  your  disposal  my  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenues,  and  in  those  funds  which  may  arise 
from  any  droits  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, from  the  West  India  duties,  or  from  any 
I  Pari.  Deb.  casual  revenue,  either  in  my  foreign 
1.  2, 3  (new  possessions  or  in  the  United  King- 

These  words  were  of  deep  and  important 

72,         significance  as  regarded  the  policy 

Lord  Grey*s  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ad- 

declitration     ministration  was  prepared  to  pur- 

oDrefomi.      ^^^  ^^  reference  to  the  important 

Eolitical  changes  then  taking  place,  or  which 
ad  recently  occurred  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. But  these  changes,  great  as  they  were, 
dia  not  form  the  all-absorbing  object  of  public 
interest  It  was  domestic  change  which  was 
the  obiect  of  universal  desire;  it  was  on  reform 
in  Parliament  that  all  hearts  were  sot  For- 
eign affairs  were  regarded  with  interest  almost 
entirely  as  they  bore  on  this  vital  question; 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
session,  the  two  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties, 
Earl  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  deliver- 
ed their  opinions  on  it  in  terms  which  have  be- 
eome  memorable  in  English  history.  The  for- 
mer said:  "We  ought  to  Team  wisdom  from  what 
is  passing  before  our  eyes ;  and  when  the  spirit 
of  liberty  is  breaking  out  all  around,  it  is  our 
first  duty  to  secure  our  own  institutions,  by  in- 
troducing into  them  a  temperate  reform.  I 
have  been  a  reformer  all  my  life,  and  on  no  oc- 
casion have  I  been  inclined  to  go  further  than 
I  am  prepared  to  go  now,  if  an  opportunity 
were  to  offer.  But  I  do  not  found  the  title  to 
demand  it  on  abstract  right  We  are  told  that 
every  man  who  pays  taxes — nay,  that  every 
man  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion — ^has  a 
right  to  a  vote  for  representatives.  That  right 
I  utterly  deny.  The  right  of  the  people  is  to 
have  good  government,  one  that  is  calculated 
to  secure  their  privileges  and  hap- 
J.Jl'.™«f  piness;  and  if  that  is  incompatible 
^  ii.  p  13  i  vith  universal  or  very  general  suf- 
AnD.  Reg.  frage,  then  the  limitation,  and  not 
jgo,  158,  ^jjQ  extension,  is  the  true  right  of 
**•  the  people."* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  answered,  in  words 
which  have  become  memorable 
Dnke^oTWel^  ^'^^  ^^®  revolution  in  the  consti 
lington^s  fo  '  tution  which  they  undoubtedly 
moua  speech  contnbuted,  if  not  to  create,  at 
ii«|»nst«ny  jg^^  j^  accelerate:  "The  noble 
earl  (Grey)  has  recommended  us 
not  only  to  put  down  these  disturbances,  but 
to  put  the  country  in  a  state  to  meet  and  over- 
come the  dangers  which  are  likely  to  arise  from 


the  late  transactions  in  France,  by  the  adoption 
of  something  like  parliamentary  reform.  The 
noble  earl  has  stated  that  he  is  not  prepared 
himself  to  come  forward  with  any  measure  of 
the  kind ;  and  I  will  tell  him  further,  neither 
is  the  Government  Nay,  I  will  go  further,  and 
say  that  I  have  not  heard  of  any  measure,  up 
to  this  moment,  which  could  in  any  way  satisfy 
my  mind,  or  by  which  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation coula  be  improved,  or  placed  on  a 
footing  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  this 
country  than  it  now  is.  I  will  say  that  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  England  possesses 
at  this  moment  a  Legislature  which  answers  all 
the  good  purposes  of  a  Legislature,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  scheme  of  government  what- 
ever has  ever  been  found  to  do  in  any  country 
in  the  world ;  that  it  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  country;  that  it  deservedly  possesses 
that  confidence ;  and  that  its  decisions  have 
justly  the  greatest  weight  and  influence  with 
the  people.  Nay,  I  will  ao  yet  further,  and  say 
that  if,  at  this  moment,  I  had  to  form  a  Legis- 
lature for  any  country,  particularly  for  one  like 
this,  in  the  possession  of  great  property  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  although,  perhaps,  I  should 
not  form  one  precisely  such  as  we  have,  I 
would  endeavor  to  produce  something  which 
should  give  the  same  result — viz.,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  containing  a  lai^e  body  of 
the  property  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the 
great  landea  proprietors  have  a  preponderating 
influence.  Farther  still,  I  beg  to  state,  that  not 
only  is  the  Government  not  prepared  to  bring 
forward  any  measfure  of  this  description,  but^ 
in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  while  I  »  ^^^^  i^^^^ 
have  the  honor  to  hold  the  situa-  1830,155; 
tion  which  I  now  do  among  his  Mirror  of 
Maicsty's  counselors,  I  slrsU  always  f^'*J^"** 
feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  any  such  »  is  ■,  Pui. 
measures  when  brought  forward  by  Deb.  i.  59 
others."*  (newieriea). 

Such  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  famous 
declaration    against   reform,  which 
immediately  blew  up  the  smoulder-  innnenee 
ing  elements  of  innovation  in  the  na*  effect  pro- 
tion  into  a  flame.     No  words  from  duced  by 
any  statesman   in   English   history  jWedecla- 
produced  such  an  impression.    The 
transports  became  universal:  all  ranks  were 
involved  in  it ;  all  heads,  save  a  few  of  the 
strongest  and  most  far-seeing,  swept  away  by 
it     ^  early  all  classes,  though  from  different 
motives,  had  concurred  in  desiring  reform,  and 
with  the  characteristic  dogged  resolution  of  the 
English  character,  all,  now  that  it  was  refused, 
resolved  to  have  it    The  High-Church  party 
wished  to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  against  whom  experience  had  shown 
the  existing  constitution  afforded  no  sufficient 
security ;   the  old  Tories  desired  reform,  be- 
cause it  would,  as  they  hoped,  restore  the  influ- 
ence of  landed  property  in  the  Legislature,  and 
open  the  doors  of  Parliament  to  the  petitions 
for  agricultural  rehef ;  the  Radicals  longed  for 
it,  as  a  stepping-stone  for  themselves  to  su- 
preme power;    the  great  towns  were  unani- 
mous for  it,  as  conferring  upon  them  their  just 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country.    The 
Wliigs  in  secret  were,  for  the  most  part,  adverse 
to  the  change,  as  likely  to  undermine  the  influ- 
ence by  which  they  had,  for  a  century  after  the 
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Revolution,  governed  the  country ;  but  the  cur- 
rent of  pubhe  opinion  -was  so  strong  that  they, 
as  popular  leaaers,  were  obliged  to  go  along 
-with  it^  and  in  public  stand  forth  as  the  chiei 
promoters  of  the  desired  change.  The  only 
considerable  body  in  the  State  who  steadily 
opposed  reform  in  the  abstract  were  the  hold* 
ers  of  the  close  boroughs,  and  the  members 
whom  they  had  introduced  into  Parliament; 
but  their  numbers  were  too  inconsiderable  to 
form  any  counterpoise  to  the  formidable  pha- 
lanx arrayed  on  the  other  side;  and  such  as 
tliey  were,  their  numbers  had  been  lessened  to 
an  unprecedented  extent  by  the  result  of  the 
last  elections,  conducted  under  the  pressure  of 
internal  distress,  and  the  fervor  of  the  French 
Revolution. 
This  strange,  and,  in  English  history,  unpre- 
1*5  cedented  combination  of  parties  in 

Mr.  Brough-  favor  of  reform,  appeared  on  the 
ain'8  plan  of  very  first  night  of  tne  session  in  the 
reform.  House  of  Commons.     There  was  no 

division  on  the  Address ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  it,  Mr.  Brougham  gave  notice  of 
a  motion  on  the  subject  on  the  16th  November. 
He  said  "he  had  been  described  by  one  party 
as  intending  to  bring  forward  a  very  limited, 
and  therefore  a  very  useless  and  insignificant 
plan ;  by  another  he  was  said  to  be  the  friend 
of  a  ramcal,  sweeping,  and  innovating,  and  I 
may  add — for  I  conscientiously  believe  it  would 
prove  so — a  revolutionary  reform.  Both  these 
schemes  I  disavow.  I  stand  on  the  ancient 
ways  of  the  constitution.  To  explain  at  this 
moment  what  I  mean  by  that^  would  be  incon- 
venient^ indeed  impossible;  but  my  object  in 
bringing  forward  tnis  question  is  not  revolu- 
tion, but  restoration ;  to  repair  the  constitution, 
not  to  pull  it  down."  From  the  manner  in 
which  tnis  announcement  was  received  by  the 
old  Tories,  it  was  evident  that  a  most  formida- 
ble coalition  of  parties  was  likely  to  take  place 
upon  it*  "I  must  be  allowed,"  said  Lord 
Winchelsea,  who  represented  that  body,  "to 
say,  that  if  the  assertion  of  the  noble  duke 

*  Mr.  Brougham's  plan  of  retbrm,  which  was  laid  be- 
fore his  party  on  the  13th  November,  was  as  follows — a 
curious  commentary  on  his  assertion,  that  he  "  was  de- 
termined to  stand  on  the  ancient  ways  of  the  constita- 
Uon." 

1 .  All  copy-holders  and  land-hcriders  to  have  votes. 

S.  A II  house-holders  also  to  have  votes^  regardless  of  the 
rent  or  value  of  the  house. 

3.  The  great  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  others,  to  have  members. 

4  All  the  rotten  boroughs  to.be  deprived  each  of  half 
their  present  members,  leaving  at  least  one  member  to 
each. 

5.  All  out-voters  in  tovms  to  be  disfranchised,  but  they 
•till  to  have  votes  in  counties. 

6  Freemen  to  vote,  if  resident  in  the  borough  for  six 
months. 

7.  Elections  in  all  cases  to  be  concluded  in  one  day. 

8.  The  House  to  be  of  five  hundred  members  -,  Ireland 
m  that  event  to  have  eighty  members,  ScoUand  fbrty  five. 
— BaououAH's  MS.,  given  m  Robbuck,  vol.  i.  p.  430, 
431. 

This  IS  what  Mr.  Brougham  called  Stare  super  an- 
tupias  vias.  His  panegyrist,  Mr.  Roebuck,  more  correct- 
ly designated  it  when  he  said,  '*  By  this  scheme  the  whole 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been 
changed."— Roebuck.  i.  431.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have 
been  so.  Household  sufiVage  m  the  boroughs — that  is,  in 
three-fifths  of  the  House—was  "the  class  government  of 
the  laboring  classes,"  that  is,  revolution.  The  jCIO 
rJause  in  the  Reform  Bill  avoided  this  danger,  but  only 
by  running  the  nation  into  another,  viz.,  the  class  gov- 
ernment of  shop-keepers,  under  which  we  have  since 
lived. 


(Wellington),  made  on  a  former  night  relative 
to  parliamentary  refonn,  was  framed  with  a 
view  of  conciliating  and  gaining  the  support  of 
the  noble  and  high-minded  persons  witn  whom 
he  had  been  usually  united,  I  can  tell  the  noble 
duke  he  might  as .  well  attempt  to  take  high 
heaven  by  storm.  These  are  times  of  danger 
and  peril,  in  which  we  require  to  see  efficient 
men  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try. Now  we  see  the  consequence  of  having 
not  long  given  up  a  great  question,  not  upon 
the  ground  of  justice  or  equity,  but  upon  the 
ground  of  fear.  So  far  from  creatine  confi- 
dence, the  yielding  up  of  that  question  nas  cre- 
ated a  feeling  of  distrust  in  tne  minds  of  the 
people.  They  no  longer  rely  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  afford  them  redress,  or  to  mitigate  their 
sufferings;  they  know  that  Ministers  will  grant 
nothing  but  upon  compulsion.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  feel  the  necessity  of  having  compe- 
tent men  at  the  head  of  the  administration  in 
the  present  situation  of  the  country ;  and  I  feel 
bound  to  say,  that  those  who  compose  the 
higher  branches  of  his  Majesty's  government  at 
this  moment,  are  not,  in  my  opm-  ,  M„ro,.  ^,f 
ion,  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  Parliament, 
the  people  in  this  hour  of  imminent  1^30,  ^  n. 
peril"*  •  P  ®'- 

When  such  was  the  language  of  the  most 
steady  and  consistent  supporters  of 
Government  in  former  times,  it  was  poetpone- 
evident  that  its  overthrow  was  only  ment  of  the 
a  question  of  time;  and  the  whole  King's  visa 
attention  of  parties;  and  of  the  coun-  ^ov  9  ^*^' 
try,  was  fixed  oh  the  question,  on 
wnat  point  the  decisive  division  was  to  take 
place.  A  fortuitous  event,  however,  accelerated 
the  catastrophe  somewhat  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected. It  nad  been  an  ancient  custom  for  the 
monarchs  of  England  to  partake,  soon  after 
their  accession  to  the  throne,  of  the  splendid 
hospitality  of  the  City  of  London ;  and  on  this 
occasion  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  9th  Novem- 
ber, being  the  one  on  which  the  lord  mayor 
elect  came  into  office.  Magnificent  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  the  monarch  s  recep- 
tion, and  all  London  was  in  anxious  expectation 
of  the  splendid  procession,  when,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  'Tth,  tne  lord  mayor  received  ^,  . 
a  note  from  the  Home  Secretary,  stating 
that,  in  consequence  of  information  recently  re- 
ceived, there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that, 
notwithstanding  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  cit- 
izens of  London,  advantage  would  be  taken  of 
the  nocturnal  assemblage  to  create  tumult  and 
confusion,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  people. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  new  police,  which  has 

E roved  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  metropolis, 
ad  lately  conie  into  operation ;  and  the  thieves 
and  vagabonds  of  London,  perceiving  the  dif- 
ference between  its  energetic  bands  and  the 
drowsy  old  watchmen  who  had  preceded  it^ 
had  been  indefatigable  in  their  endeavors  to 
get  up  a  tumult  to  overthrow  it,  and  fixed  on 
the  day  of  the  King's  entry  of  the  City  for  the 
execution  of  their  design.  Thousands  of  hand- 
bills had  been  printed  and  circulated,  calling 
on  the  people  to  come  armed  on  the  occasion  ;* 

*  "  To  arms '    Liberty  or  death  ! 

"  London  meets  on  Tuesday  next .  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  lost  for  revenging  the  wrongs  we  have  suffered  so 
long.  Come,  armed :  bo  firm,  and  victory  must  be  oura  — 
An  Englishman  *'    *'  Englishmen,  Britons,  and  booest 
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and  in  addition  to  tbe  contemplated  riot  in  the 
>  A  Ref  3^^^^^  ^^  '^'^  intended  to  attack  the 
1830,  1%  Duke  of  Wellington's  house  while  the 
150 ,'  Roe-  police  were  absent  in  other  quarters, 
5J"^>  }•  in  order  to  give  a  political  color  to 
***»*^^-  the  disturbance.* 
Immense  was  the  effect  of  this  announcement 
77,  upon  the  already  excited  minds  of 
General  eon-  the  metropolis.  The  most  alarm- 
siernationon  Jng  reports  were  immediately  in 
theoccaBion.  circulation,  that  a  vast  conspiracy 
had  been  discovered;  tbat  we  were  on  the  edge 
of  a  terrible  convulsion ;  that  the  Revolt  of  the 
Barricades  was  to  be  re-enacted  that  very  day 
in  the  streets  of  London.  The  citizens  looked 
to  tlie  bolts  and  bars  of  their  doors ;  the  more 
courageous  laid  in  arms,  and  prepared  for  re- 
sistance; the  shutters  were  uned  with  iron 
plates,  and  iron  blinds  were  hastily  run  up. 
Such  was  the  general  consternation  tnat  in  two 
hours  the  Funds  fell  3i  per  cent  Before  the 
end  of  the  week  the  panic  had  subsided,  when 
it  was  seen  that  no  outbreak  took  place^  and 
that  the  excessive  alarm  had  been  ma  great 
measure  unfounded.  But  with  that  reaction 
commenced  a  new  set  of  feelines  still  more  dam- 
aging to  the  Government  Xshamed  of  their 
own  fears,  and  of  the  ridiculous  length  to  which 
they  had  been  carried,  the  citizens  were  fain  to 
thi*ow  the  responsibility  for  them  upon  the  Min- 
isters; and  tnose  who  had  a  few  days  before 
been  loudest  in  the  exaggeration  of  the  danger, 
^  -  were  now  foremost  in  proclaiming 
ISSMeo,^!;  ^^  entire  groundlessness,  and  the 
Mariineau,  ii!  culpable  timidity  of  the  Grovern- 
^®Ji?*!fi^*"*''^  ment  which  had  yielded  to  such 
1.  415, 416.       unfounded  alarms.' 

The  liberal  chiefe  in  Parliament  made  a  skill- 
7g,  ful  use  of  the  consternation  pro- 

SpeechofMr.  duced  by  this  event  '^I  regret 
Brougbam  oo  much,"  said  Mr.  Brougham,  "the 
the  occasion,  appearance  of  the  letter  of  this 
morning.  I  regret  it  on  account  of  the  mischief 
which  it  is  certain  to  cause  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  still  more  from  the  connection  which 
it  has  with  the  fatal  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  the  still  more  fatal  speech  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  against  every  species  of  reform — a 
declaration  to  which  I  conscientiously  believe 
he  owes  nine-tenths  of  his  present  unpopularity. 
I  wish  that  that  declaration  had  not  oeen  made. 
I  wish  also  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  a  forgetfulness  of  the  invaluable  services 

men '  the  time  has  at  length  arrived,  and  all  London  meets 
on  Tuesday  Come  armed ;  we  assure  you,  (Vom  ocnlar 
demonstration,  six  thousand  cutlasses  have  been  removed 
from  the  Tower  for  the  immediate  use  of  Peel's  bloody 
gang.  Remember  the  cursed  speech  from  the  throne 
These  damned  police  are  to  be  armed.  Englishmen,  will 
you  put  up  with  this  V*^Ann.  Reg.,  p.  159, 100. 


in  the  field,  which  have  won  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  a  soldier,  a  general,  and  a  con- 
queror, a  greats  brilliant,  and  imperishable  re- 
nown, coupled  with  a  deviation  by  the  noble 
Duke  from  his  proper  sphere  into  the  labyrinth 
of  politics — ^I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  not  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  the  forgetfulness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  merits  of  the  soldier,  and  the  foi^et- 
fulness  of  the  soldier  of  his  own  proper  sphere 
of  greatness,  display  to  England,  to 
Europe,  and  to  the  world,  that  he  ie3o,"i6M6S: 
can  not  accompany  his  Majesty  on  Pari!  Deb.  i.  * 
his  journey  into  the  hearts  of  an  at-  74, 75  (new 
tacned  and  loyal  population."^         senes.) 

It  was  now  eviaent  to  all  the  world  that  the 
downfall  of  the  Wellington  Minis-  79. 

try  was  at  hand,  and  the  only  Division  on 
question  was  on  what  point  they  f**®  ^'^m*^**' 
should  make  their  election  to  be  ters^n  a  ml- 
beaten.   Three  important  questions  nority. 
stood  for  early  discussion — ^the  Civ-  Nov.  15. 
il  List,  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  Negro  Slav- 
ery—of the  two  last  of  which  notices  of  motion 
had  been  given  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  the 
former  stood  for  the  16th  of  November.    Min- 
isters, with  g^eat  propriety,  resolved  to  retire 
on  the  first,  on  which  they  foresaw  they  would 
be  beaten,  because,  by  so  doing,  they  avoided 
implicating  the  Crown  or  themselves  upon  the 
all-important  national  questions  which  remained 
behind.    The  debate  came  on  upon  the  15Ul 
November,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer moved  in  common  form  that  the  House  <£> 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Civil  Lis^ 
whereupon  Sir  Henry  Pamell  moved  as  an 
amendment,  *'that  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates 
and  accounts  printed  by  command  of  his  Ma- 
jesty regarding  the  Civil  List"    The  debate 
was  a  very  short  one,  but  it  was  distinguished 
by  one  significant  circumstance.     Three  old 
T^ories — ^Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Wynn,  and  Mr.  Holme 
Sumner — spoke  in  favor  of  Sir  H.  Pamell's  mo- 
tion, and  against  the  Government    On  a  divi- 
sion there  appeared  288  for  the  amendment, 
and  204  against  it,  g:iving  a  majority  of  Twen- 
ty-nine against  Ministers.     Mr.  Hobhouse  im- 
mediately asked  Sir  Robert  Peel*  whether  Min- 
isters intended  to  retain  office  after  this  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  the  House,  to  which  he 
properly  declined  to  give  any  an-  ,  j^^^  j^^- 
swer  at  the  time ;  but  the  next  day  18.10,162,163; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  announced  Roebuck,  i. 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  Rob-  fSeRu^ii**19^ 
ert  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Pari  Deb.  i.  * 
that  they  held  office  only  till  their  87.  88  (new 
successors  were  appointed-*  scries). 

*  He  had  lately  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death 
of  his  lather,  at  the  reverend  age  of  eighty. 
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DoimTio  BnroBT  or  England  vrou  the  fall  op  thc  welunoton  AsmnffntATioK  nr  1899,  to 

THB  PA88IXG   OP   THX  KXPORM  BILL  IN    18S9. 


Thto  fell  the  Wellington  Administration,  the 
most  important  event  in  the  do- 
Reflectlonion  i^^^tic  history  of  England  since  the 
the  Ml  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  general  annals 
Weilingion  of  Earope  since  the  battle  of  Wa- 
Minwiry.         ^^^^     j^  ^^  decisive  and  hist- 

ing  transference  bv  the  political  power  in  the 
State  by  which  it  was  followed  to  another 
party,  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
ovcrtlirow  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  by  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1784,  which  terminated  a  dominion  of  nearly 
a  century  by  the  ^l^igs^  And  introduced  one  of 
half  the  time  by  the  Tories.  But  in  its  polit- 
ical and  social  results  it  was  far  more  import- 
ant than  Mr.  Pitt's  triumph.  It  induced  a  trans- 
ference not  merely  of  the  reins  of  government 
from  one  party  to  another,  but  of  political 
power  from  one  class  in  society  to  anotner.  It 
terminated  the  long-established  dominion  of 
the  landed  and  commercial  aristocracy,  and 
vested  it  in  the  class  of  shop-keepers  ana  small 
householders.  It  closed  the  sway  of  the  inter- 
ests of  production,  whether  in  land  or  manu- 
factures^  and  created  that  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing. Thence  has  ensued  an  entire  change  in 
our  whole  domestic  policy,  both  in  relation  to 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  series  of  measures  calbulated,  by  cheapen- 
ing every  thing,  to  benefit  consumers  and  the 
holders  of  realized  capital,  without  any  regard 
to  tJieir  influence  on  tnose  engaged  in  the  work 
of  production.  Thence  also  have  arisen  changes 
in  our  foreign  policy  equally  startling  and  un- 
expected. It  has  displaced  Great  Britain  from 
the  head  of  Conservative  alliances,  and  placed 
her  in  the  front  rank  of  the  coalitions  founded 
upon  movement ;  and,  stifling  the  ancient  ani- 
mosity of  France  and  Eng^land,  has  broup^ht  the 
legions  of  both  nations  in  cordial  amity  and 

generous  rivalry  to  combat  the  forces  of  the 
zar,  in  defense  of  Turkey,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Crimea. 
Superficial  observers,  and  those  whose  atten- 
tion is  exclusively  fixed  on  the 
Canaeswhlch  influence  of  individual  agency  in 
rendered  the  human  affairs,  see  in  these  vast 
chanKesode-  events  and  this  entire  change  of 
eisive.  system,  both   foreign  and  domes- 

tic, the  effect  only  of  the  capacity  of  the  lead- 
ers and  their  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
parties :  and  they  declaim  against  the  mistakes 
which,  as  they  conceive,  have  ruined  ancient 
interests^  and  the  tergiversations  which  have 
broken  up  old  alliances.  But  without  disput- 
ing the  important  effect  of  individual  men  in 
moulding  the  fate  of  nations,  it  may  with  safe- 
ty be  asserted  that,  in  this  instance,  the  great 
cnange  which  took  place  was  owing  to  general 
causes.  The  Wellington  Administration,  and 
with  it  the  old  system  of  government  in  Great 
Britain,  fell,  because  it  had  become  unsuited  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  people ;  it  nei- 


ther met  their  wishes,  nor  provided  for  their 
necessities. 

The  very  errors,  as  they  were  deemed  by 
many  at  tne  time,  were  themselves 
forced  ui)on  their  authors  by  general  contliued. 
and  irresistible  causea  It  is  easy  to 
see  now,  on  the  retrospect^  that  it  was  the  mon- 
etary measures  of  1819  and  1828,  coupled  with 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  which  broueht 
about  the  change,  because  it  was  these  which 
spread  discontent  and  division  among  the  rural 
and  industrious  classes, who  had  heretofore  been 
the  firmest  supporters  of  the  throne,  the  stead- 
iest  friends  of  the  constitution.  But  that  only 
removes  the  difiicul^  a  step  farther  back.  The 
question  remains,  Wnat  caused  these  measures 
to  be  adopted  by  successive  governments,  in 
opposition  alike  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
inaustrious  classes  of  the  people  and  their  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
policy  pursued  for  a  century  and  a  hidf  by  the 
Government,  and  under  which  the  country  had 
risen  to  an  unexampled  height  of  prosperity 
and  glory  f  It  is  eviaent  to  any  one  who  atten- 
tively considers  the  progress  of  these  changes 
that  they  were  not  forced  upon  the  Legislature 
by  individual  men,  but  forced  upon  individual 
men  by  the  Legislature ;  and  that  a  fixed  mar 
jority  had  got  into  the  House  of  Commons^ 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  any  otner  way.  Each  success- 
ive administration  since  the  peace  had  been 
compelled  to -relinquish,  as  the  price  of  retain- 
ing office,  a  part  of  the  old  system,  until  none 
remained,  and  an  entire  change  of  government 
and  of  the  constitution  had  become  unavoid- 
able. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  what  was  the  cause  which  ren-  ^ 
dered  this  change  of  system  neces-  what  had  sei 
sary ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  these  causes 
and  perhaps  unprecedented  in  hu-  ^  ""otlon. 
man  affairs,  that  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  nat^ 
ural  consequences  of  the  entire  success  of  the 
opposite  system.  So  amazingly  had  the  whole 
inaustrial  interests  of  the  community  —  land- 
ed, manufacturing,  commercial,  and  colonial — 
grown  and  prospered  under  the  old  protective 
system,  under  wnich  they  had  all  found  shelter 
during  a  hundred  and  nfty  years,  that  a  new 
interest  had  arisen  in  society,  the  fruit  of  their 
prosperity,  but  which  was  destined  to  limit  and 
restrain  it  This  was  the  interest  of  bxauzkd 
CAPITAL,  the  produce  of  long-protected  and  thriv- 
ing industry,  but  which  had  at  length,  from  the 
unexamplea  impulse  and  successes  of  the  war, 
acquired  an  influence  which  enabled  it  to  set 
all  other  interests  at  defiance.  This  interest, 
by  the  command  of  ready  money,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  close  boroughs,  had  succeeded 
in  acquiring  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  with  it  the  entire  government  of  the 
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State.  Its  interests  vere  no  longer  identical 
with  those  of  the  industry  from  which  it  had 
sprung;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  adverse  to 
ijL  To  sell  dear  is  the  interest  of  the  creators 
of  wealth ;  to  buy  cheap  is  the  interest  of  its 
inheritors.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  the  father,  who  made  the  fortune, 
should  be  the  supporter  of  the  protective ;  Sir 
R.  Peel  the  son,  who  succeedea  to  it,  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  cheapening  system.  Thence  the 
change  of  system  in  the  Legislature  when  the 
inheritors  became  the  more  powerful  body ;  and 
thence  the  creation  of  a  general  discontent  in 
tlie  industrious  classes,  which  at  length  over- 
whelmed at  once  the  Ministry  and  the  previous 
system  of  eovemment  When  once  capital,  for 
its  own  advantage,  had  rendered  the  currency 
of  the  country  entirely  dependent  on  the  re- 
tention of  gold,  and  introduced  free  trade  into 
the  principal  branches  of  manufacture,  a  revo- 
lution in  the  whole  frame  and  system  of  gov- 
ernment had  become  inevitable,  and  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  time  when  it  was  to -take 
place. 

It  was  this  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
5.  Duke  of  Wellington's  famous  decla- 

What  made  ration  against  reform  so  very  influ- 
^e Duke's  ential  in  inducing  the- immediate 
againat^Re-  downfall  of  his  administration.  It 
Ibrm  80  im-  announced  the  determination  of  Gov- 
ponant.  emment  at  all  hazards  to  maintain 
the  existing  system  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  that  was  the  precise  thing  which  the  coun- 
try desired  to  have  altered,  because  it  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  suffering  which  had  been 
experienced.  It  was  against  the  "  borough- 
mongers,"  as  they  were  called,  that  the  outcry 
was  directed,  because  they  brought  in  the  men 
who  had  pursued  the  system  which  had  been 
attended  with  such  disastrous  results.  There 
was  no  hostility  against  the  Crown ;  little,  com- 
paratively speaking,  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  influenced  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  the  venal  and  nomination 
boroughs  which  were  the  object  of  the  general 
indignation,  and  they  were  so  because  the  per- 
sons who  got  into  Parliament  through  tneir 
seats  had  first,  by  the  measures  they  pursued 
for  the  advantage  of  capital,  created  the  dis- 
tress, and  then  shown  themselves  insensible  to 
all  petitions  Ifor  its  relief.  When  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  therefore,  declared  himself  decid- 
edly opposed  to  every  species  of  reform,  he  not 
only  thwarted  a  vehement  national  passion,  but 
expressed  his  determination  to  uphold  what  was 
the  source  of  all  the  suffering  which  was  expe- 
rienced, and  continue  the  close  boroughs,  which 
had  become  a  great  national  grievance.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  it  accelerated  his  fall. 

Earl  Grey,  as  a  matter  of  couwe,  was  sent  for 
(J,  by  the  King  to  form  the  new  Min- 

Thc  difficulty  istry,  which  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
in  Torming  ^qq  would  be  composed  chiefly,  if 
l«ry  fixes  Mr.  ^^^  entirely,  of  the  leaJcrs  of  the 
Brougham's  Liberal  party  in  the  two  Houses  of 
claims.  Parliament.     No  small  embarrass- 

ment^ however,  was  experienced  in  forming  the 
administration,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  (^  suit.ible  situation  for  Mr. 
Brougham,  whose  great  abili'.iea,  ond  position 
as  the  real  if  not  the  avowed  leader  of  iho  Lib- 
eral party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  him 


claims  to  a  higher  situation  than  the  aristo> 
cratic  Whigs  were  willing  to  allow  to  any  man 
who  had  raised  himself  by  the  unaided  force 
of  his  own  abilities,  without  patrician  connec- 
tions or  support.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
ver^  material  to  take  the  question  of  reform, 
which  had  only  been  postponed  to  the  25th 
November,  out  of  the  hands  of  a  man  at  once 
so  powerful,  and  so  little  inclined  to  follow  the 
dictates  or  counsel  of  any  other  person.  So 
strongly  was  Mr.'  Brmigham  himself  impressed 
with  these  difficulties,  that  in  postponing  his 
motion  for  reform,  which  he  stated  he  did  with 
great  reluctance,  he  said,  **  No  change  that  can 
take  place  in  the  Administration  can  by  possi- 
bility affect  me."  Earl  Grey  first  proposed  for 
him  the  situation  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  which 
is  permanent,  and  is  consistent  with  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  this  the  King 
peremptorily  objected  The  Attorney-Gener- 
al's gown  was  next  offered  to  him,  but  at  once 
rejected.  At  length,  on  the  King's  suggestion, 
it  was  agreed  to  offer  him  the  Great  Seals, 
which  were  immediately  accepted.  No  fur- 
ther difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  ap 
the  Administration,  which  Was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  noblemen  of  the  Whiff  party.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond,  as  representing  the  ultra- 
Tories,  was  made  Postmaster-General,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  a  negotiation  was  opened 
with  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  the  leader  of  the 
same  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it 
failed  of  success.  The  new  Ministry  was  of- 
ficially announced  on  the  21st  November,  and 
gave  very  general  satisfaction  to 
the  country.*  It  is  remarkable  1830°163JC5- 
that  in  a  Liberal  Cabinet  of  fif-  Roebuck,*  i. 
teen  members  thirteen  were  peers,  434,450;  Mar- 
or  sons  of  peers,  one  a  baronet,  ^®"^'  ***  ^^» 
and  only  one  commoner.^ 

Earl  Grey,  who  at  this  eventful  crisis  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of  the  7, 
country,  has  left  a  name  which  Character  of 
never  will  be  forgotten  in  English  Earl  Grey, 
history,  for  he  introduced  that  change  in  the 
constitution  which  has  been  attended  with  such 
creat  and  lasting  effects.  He  was  beyond  all 
doubt  a  most  remarkable  man.  Giftecl  by  na- 
ture with  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  he  pos- 

*  The  new  Ministry  stood  aa  (bllowa : 

In  the  Cabinet.— First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Earl  Grey ; 
Lord- Chancellor,  Lord  Brougham;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  leader  of  the  Commons,  Lord  Althorpe ;  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council,  Marquess  of  Lansdowne ;  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  EnrI  of  Durham ;  Home  Secretary,  Lord  Melbourne ; 
Foreign  AflTalrs,  Lord  Palmerston  ;  Secretary  of  Colonies, 
Lord  Goderich ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Shr  James 
Graham  ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Mr.  Charles 
Grant ;  Postmaster-General,  Duke  of  Richmond ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord  Holland ;  witboot 
oflise.  Lord  Carlisle. 

Not  in  the  Cafrinef.— President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Lord  Auckland  ;  Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn ; 
Masier-General  of  Ordnance,  Sir  James  Kempt ,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Lord  Steward,  Mar- 
quess VVcIbslcy  ,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Lord  Albemarle; 
Groom  of  the  Stole,  Marquess  of  WinchestPr ;  First  Com- 
missioner of  Land  Revenue.  Mr.  Agar  Ellin  ;  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Poulctt  Thomson ;  Attoracy-Gcneral, 
Sir  T.  Dcnman  ;  Soliciior-Gcneral,  Sir  W.  Hornc. 

In  Ireland  —  Lord  -  Lieutenant,  Manjucss  of  Angle- 
sea  ;  Lord-Chancrl'.or,  L<»rd  Plunkcll :  Coinrmrdcr  of  ths 
Forces,  Sir  John  Uyntf:  Chief  Stiic-iary,  Lord  Ptcr.lry; 
Atlorney-General,  Mr.  Pennei'utlier ;  JSulicilorCeneral, 
Mr.  Crompion. 

In  .Sf of 'ffnrf.— Lord- Advocate,  F.  JeffVfy,  Esq  ;  Solicit* 
or-Ot'ncral.  II.  Con' burn,  E'*f\.—  Ann»Reg.f  1830,  p.  IM, 
103  i  IJoKDUcK,  vol.  I.  p.  <50,  451, 
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Bessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  quality  of  still 
rarer  occurrence,  bat  which,  when  it  does  ex- 
ist, seldom  fails  to  lead  to  early  shipwreck  or 
ultimate  greatness — ^moral  courage,  and  invin- 
cible determination.  His  political  life  was  con- 
sistency itself.  He  shared  with  his  party  their 
early  hostility  to  the  French  war,  and  must 
bear  wifh  them  the  obloquy,  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity, of  having  defended  the  French  Revolu- 
tion long  after  its  atrocities  had  discredited  it 
in  the  eyes  of  all  impartial  men,  and  resisted 
the  contest  with  it  wnen  it  had  become  appar- 
ent that  it  was  waged  by  this  country  for  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  mankind.  But  this 
was  tlie  result  of  the  firmness  and  consistency 
of  his  character,  which,  having  once  embraced 
an  opinion,  adhered  to  it  for  good  or  for  evil 
through  all  the  mutations  of  fortune.  On  the 
subject  of  reform  he  was  the  same  throughout 
Unlike  the  greater  part  of  the  Whig  aristocra- 
cy, who  supported  it  in  public,  and  in  secret 
deprecated  it  as  the  most  dangerous  innovation 
aUKC  to  the  country  and  themselves,  he  was  its 
advocate  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life ; 
and  the  plan  of  reform  which  he  brought  for- 
ward in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  suc- 
1  See  Hist.  ^^^  ^°  1797,  differed  in  no  material 
ofBuropo,  degree  from  that  which  he  brought 
c.  xxu.  ^9.  to  a  triumphant  issue  in  1832.* 

As  a  public  speaker  he  must  be  assigned  a 
g  very  high  place — second,  perhaps, 

His  cboraeter  only  to  Pitt  and  Fox  in  the  Au- 
M  an  orator,  gustan  age  of  English  oratory.  He 
•ndinprivaie  |^^  ^^j  ^y^^  power  of  lucid  expo- 
sition of  the  former,  nor  the  impetuous  flow  of 
the  latter,  but  in  condensed  expression,  cogent 
argument,  and  sarcastic  power,  he  was  equal 
to  either.  He  had  not  the  poetic  fancy  or  play- 
ful expression  of  Canning,  but  he  was  more 
thoroughly,  and  at  all  times,  in  earnest — the 
great  secret  for  moving  and  permanently  rul- 
ing the  hearts  of  men.  His  well-known  philip- 
pic against  that  celebrated  orator,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  power  in  April,  1S27,  is  deservedly 
placed  among  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of 
rhetorical  power  which  the  English  language 
can  boast  In  society,  his  manner,  though  some- 
what reserved  and  stately,  had  all  the  courtesy 
which  belongs  to  real  nigh-breeding,  and  in 
domestic  life  he  was  simplicity  itself — the  sure 
sign  of  a  mind  superior  to  any  station,  how 
lofty  soever,  to  which  its  possessor  may  be  ele- 
vated. 

The  great  fault  of  Earl  Grey,  as  of  most  men 
9,  of  his  rank  who  are  called  to  the 

His  defects  general  direction  of  affairs,  was  a 
and  errors,  want  of  practical  acquaintance  with 
use  of  power  iiiankiud  in  all  grades  He  shared 
when  ac-  this  defect  with  his  whole  cabinet, 
quired.  when  arranged  in  1830,  which  was 

almost  entirely  composed  of  the  nobility ;  and 
BO  conspicuous  did  tnis  deficiency,  immediately 
become,  that,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  he 
was  saved  from  early  overthrow  only  by  iden- 
tifying himself  with  the  extreme  movement 
party,  and  advancing  a  measure  which  entire- 
ly and  forever  chnnged  the  institutions  of  the 
natiorv.  Ho  did  great  service  to  his  countrj' 
by  taking  the  direction  of  that  movement,  and 
preventing  it  from  falling  into  other  and  less 
scrii[nnou3  hands,  and  deserves  its  lasting  grat- 
itude for  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  vast 


power  he  enjoyed  when  the  victory  was  gained. 
There  was  much  to  condemn  in  the  mode  in 
which,  in  its  latter  stages,  he  carried  on  the 
contest,  but  nothing  save  to  admire  in  the  con- 
duct he  pursued  after  it  was  over.  He  then 
boldly  confronted  menaced  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
coerced  its  wildest  excesses,  and  when  he  had 
the  power  to  have  carried  innovation  in  Great 
Britain  to  any  imaginable  length,  stopped  short 
with  one  organic  change,  and  observed  hence- 
forward the  landmarks  of  the  constitution. 

Although  the  practical  results  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  he  carried  through, 
have  been  widely  different  from  Hewasmta- 
what  he  either  intended  or  de-  led  by  others 
sired,  yet  this  is  not  so  much  to  as  to  the  effect 
be  ascribed  as  a  fault  to  Earl  Grev,  ^-^^^  ^*^*'™ 
as  it  was  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  elevated  position  he  occupied,  and  the 
sphere  in  which  he  had  moved  in  society.  In 
tne  framing  of  that  measure  itself  he  was  aa 
completely  misled  by  the  representations  of 
others  of  inferior  rank  about  him,  who  pos- 
sessed the  practical  knowledge  which  he  want- 
ed, and  had  their  own  ends  in  view  in  their 
representation,  as  he  had  been  in  early  life  as 
to  the  tendency  of  the  French  Revolution  by 
the  declamations  of  the  philosophers  and  Gi- 
rondists. He  said  it  was  the  most  aristocratic 
measure  ever  brought  forward  in  Parliament, 
when  it  was  a  measure,  as  experience  has  now 
proved,  which  took  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  declared  he  would  stand  or  fall  by  his  order, 
and  yet  he  exerted  all  his  talent  and  influence 
to  carry  through  a  measure  which  politically 
nullified  that  order,  and  substituted  that  of 
shop-keepers,  with  whom  assuredly  his  aristo- 
cratic feelings  had  nothing  in  common,  in  its 
room.  In  this  there  was  no  duplicity  or  dis- 
ingenuousness  on  the  part  of  this  proud  and 
straightforward  nobleman.  He  believed  all  he 
said,  and  acted  accordingly;  but  his  measures, 
being  founded  on  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  community  to  which  they  referred, 
had  a  directly  contrary  tendency  to  what  he 
intended,  and  ere  long  precipitated  himself  from 
power,  and  his  order  from  the  dominant  posi- 
tion it  had  so  long  held  in  English  society.* 

*  In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  in  the 
HouM  of  Peers,  Lord  Sidniouth,  who  supposed  Lord  Grey 
to  have  been  carried  by  circumstances  far  beyond  his  orig- 
inal intention,  said  to  him;  "  I  hope  God  will  forgive  you 
on  account  of  this  bill ;  I  don't  think  I  can."  To  which 
Lord  Grey  replied,  "Marie  my  words:  within  two  years 
you  will  find  that  we  have  become  unpopular  At>m  hav- 
ing brmtgkt  forward  the  mo»t  arutocraiic  measure  thai 
ever  was  proposed  m  Parliament. ^^  Lord  Allhorpe,  too, 
did  not  conceal  his  opinion ;  he  avowed  it, ''  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  the  roost  aristocratic  act  ever  offered  to  the 
nation  ;  and  the  wonder  is,  who  can  doubt  it,  while  the 
new  county  representation  preponderates  over  the  addi- 
tion to  the  towns." — See  Sidmouth^s  lAfe^  iii.  439 ;  and 
Miss  Martin KAU,  li.  28,  29.  The  truth  is.  that  there 
was  much  plausibility  in  the  reason  thus  advanced  to 
prove  the  aristocratic  tendency  of  the  Reform  Bill  \  and 
without  doubt  these  noble  lords  were  perfectly  smcere  in 
the  opinion  thus  advanced.  But  what  they  did  not  see, 
though  their  followers  did,  was,  that  these  aristocratic 
tendencies  were  entirely  neutralized  and  overpowered  by 
three  circumstances,  the  action  of  which  has  now  been 
completely  demonstrated  by  experience.  These  were:  1. 
The  workinsr  of  the  it;ii  (luund  clause,  which  In  all  the 
boroughs  (that  is,  tbrc«-fll\h8  of  the  House  of  Commons) 
vested  the  returns  in  one  class— that  of  small  shop-keep- 
ers i  2.  The  operation  of  the  monetary  laws,  which,  by 
abiding  50  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  money,  and  taking  as 
inucii  from  the  remuneration  of  industry,  has  rendered 
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Second  only  to  Earl  Grey  in  influence  and 
]]^  station,  and  enpenor  to  him  in  versa- 
Cbaraeter  tile  pow*r.  Lord  BitouoHAif  now  stood 
of  Lord  prominently  forward  in  a  totally  dif- 
Broogham.  fg^^^^  sphere  and  position  from  that 
in  which  he  had  nrat  moved  and  risen  to  snch 
eminence.  A  tribune  of  the  people,  he  was 
suddenly  made  a  senator;  a  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful adrocate,  he  was  at  once,  and  without 
having  gone  through  any  of  the  intermediate 
stations^  elevated  to  the  very  highest  judicial 
station;  a  common  lawyer,  chiefly  known  in 
political  or  popular  cases  at  ninpriut,  he  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
immersed  in  all  the  subtleties  of  conveyancing, 
and  the  niceties  of  the  law  of  equity.  He  was 
the  first  barrister,  if  we  except  perhaps  Lord 
Erskine,  who  was  made  Lord-Chancellor,  and 
put  at  the  head  of  the  court  of  last  resort,  en- 
tirely from  political  considerations,  and  to  avoid 
a  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  an  administra- 
tion, without  any  regard  to  his  competency  to 
discharge  the  important  duties  with  which  he 
was  intrusted. 
He  was  no  common  man  who  could  stand 
]2.  such  a  change  of  position,  not  only 
His  merits  with  no  diminution,  but  in  some  re- 
M  a  Judge,  gpects  with  an  increase  of  reputation. 
It  is  reported  to  have  been  said  of  him,  when 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Wool-sack,  by  a  very 

freat  lawyer,  "It  is  a  pity  Lord  Brougham 
oes  not  know  a  little  of  English  law,  for  then 
he  would  know  something  of  every  thing;" 
and  certainly  his  jadgments  in  the  Chancery 
Court  will  never  be  placed  on  a  level  witn 
those  of  Lord  Eldon,  or  Lord  St  Leonards,  or 
the  other  great  masters  of  the  law  of  equity. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  he  proved 
a  failure  on  the  bench.  "It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  man  of  his  extraordinary  versatil- 
ity of  talent  and  variety  of  information  should 
have  acquired  the  vast  store  of  precedents 
which  can  be  mastered  only  by  a  powerful 
mind  exclusively  devoted  to  their  acquisition; 
still  less  that  he  should  be  on  a  level  with  ex- 
perienced equity  lawyers,  when  the  first  time 
he  entered  the  Chancery  Court  was  in  advanced 
years  as  its  head.  But  his  example,  and  the 
great  ability  which  he  has  shown  now  for  a 

auarter  of  a  century  in  determining  cases  in 
le  House  of  Peers,  proves  that  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  precedents  is  not  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  a  great  Judge;  and  that 
strong  natural  talents,  and  habits  of  forensic 
debate,  in  a  different  branch  of  jurisprudence, 
may,  when  the  cases  are  fully  laid  before  him, 
sometimes  enable  the  Judge  to  supply  tlie  want 
of  early  acquaintance  with  anotner  branch  of 
law.  Lord  Eldon's  judgments  on  Scotch  cases 
are  universally  regarded  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect by  the  Scotch  bar,  and  yet  he  never  prac- 
ticed at  it,  and  had  little  experience  of  appeal 
cases  from  that  part  of  the  island  before  oeing 
put  on  the  Wooi-sack. 

If  the  legislative  measures  in  which  Lord 

them  small  shop-keepera  chiefly  dependent  on  the  money- 
od  and  commercial,  inistead  or  the  landed  and  aristocratic 
daas ,  3.  The  vast  extension  of  the  commerce  and  manu- 
flictures  of  the  country,  which  rendered  the  greater  part 
of  the  borottgha,  and  many  of  the  counties  in  the  manu- 
ftacturing  districts,  dependent  on  the  employment  furnish- 
ed by  the  great  manuf'artunng  cities,  not  the  purchases 
iiaado  by  the  impoverished  laadlorda  in  their  vicmity. 


Brougham  took  an  interest,  or  has  been  main- 
ly instrumental  in  promoting,  are  13 
considered,  we  shall  have  more  cause  His  charac- 
to  admire  the  variety  of  his  acquire-  i*""  «•  a 
ments,  the  versatility  of  his  poVens  •""^■"*»- 
than  the  leng^  of  his  vision  or  the  solidity  of 
his  jud^ent  He  did  not  foresee  the  real  tend- 
ency of  the  measures  which  he  sO  powerfully 
advocated,  and  in  consequence  brought  about 
results  the  yery  reverse  of  what  he  intended 
and  desired.  He  professed  to  **  stand  upon  the 
ancient  ways  of  the  constitution"  in  all  his  pro- 
jects of  reform ;  and  yet  he  strenuously  sup- 
ported, or  besought  the  House  of  Peers,  "on 
nis  bended  knees,"  to  pass  a  bill  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  entirely  altered  those  ways,  be- 
cause, in  lieu  of  the  old  representation  of  class- 
es and  interest,  it  introduced  the  new  repre- 
sentation of  mere  numbers.  He  was  the  un- 
compromising foe  through  life  of  West  India 
slavery,  and  the  generous  advocate  of  the  poor 
negro^  rights;  and  yet,  by  urging  on  the  fatal 
step  of  immediate  and  unprepared  emancipa- 
tion, he  has  proved  his  worst  enemy,  and  thrown 
back  the  sable  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles  cen- 
turies in  the  path  of  real  and  lasting  improve- 
ment No  man  saw  more  clearly,  or  has  ex- 
pressed more  stronely,  the  decline  which  would 
be  brought  on  British  agiiculture  from  the  un- 
restrained competition  of  foreign  states;  and 
yet  he  has  been  active  in  the  furthering  of  a 
series  of  measures  which  have  rendered  Great 
Britain,  in  seven  years,  from  beins^  practically 
self-supporting,  dependent  on  foreign  states,  in 
ordinary  years  for  a  seventh,  in  unfavorable 
ones  for  a  fifth,  of  the  national  subsistence.* 
In  two  important  particulars,  however,  his  la- 
bors have  been  attended  with  unmitigated  good. 
He  has  been  through  life  the  zealous  support- 
er of  the  cause  of  general  education,  although 
sectarian  jealousy  nas  hitherto  much  impeded 
the  beneficent  results  of  his  efforts ;  and  he  has 
devoted  his  great  powers,  with  e(|uaHudg:ment 
and  success,  to  the  great  and  difficult  subject 
of  Law  Reform. 

His  style  of  speaking,  though  always  ener- 
getic ana  powerful,  affoi^ds  the  most  14. 
striking  contrast  to  that  which  his  Ilis  style 
taste  approves,  and  which  he  has  uni-  of  Qw«w7- 
formly  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  others. 
The  last  is  condensed  even  to  the  confines  of 
dryness;  the  first  diffuse  to  those  of  excess. 
No  one  feels  more  strongly,  or  has  expressed 
more  emphatically,  the  manly  simplicity  of  an- 
cient oratory ;  and  yet  no  one  in  his  own 
speeches  has  deviated  more  completely  from 
tne  style  of  Demosthenes,  or  overlaid  iaeas  al- 
ways forcible,  often  striking,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing deluge  of  words.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  * 
his  own  style  of  oratory  he  was  desirous,  by 
the  process  of  redwtio  ad  ab*urdwn,  of  estao- 
lishing  the  truths  of  the  general  principles  on 
eloquence  which  he  has  elsewhere  inculcated. 

*  Consumed  in  British  Islands,  1854 . 

Un.  Qm. 

By  man 82,850,000 

By  aninuls  and  distillers 16,350,000 

49.«)0,000 

Produced 42,265.771 

Imported  on  average  of  seven  years,  )     ,  rueu\  -en 

ending  1858  \     »"«^-"=« 

Imported,  1853 9.987,714 

—  M'CuLLocH,  in  £ncj^/opoBdw»  i^rUarauca,  9ih  edit, 
XKXt  Great  Britain. 
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This  verbose  habit  is  very  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, for,  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  it  has 
been  avoided,  he  has  left  most  striking  pieces 
of  oratory.  His  expressions  in  each  clause  of 
a  sentence  are  generally  forcible,  often  epigram- 
matic ;  it  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
idea  in  different  expressions,  and  putting  it  in 
different  lights,  which  weakens  the  force  of  his 
oratory.  Yet,  however  widely  it  may  deviate 
from  the  standard  of  ancient  eloquence  or  ideal 
perfection,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  result, 
it  was  well  calculated  for  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  addressed;  for  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  achieving  the  four  great  Liberal  tri- 
umphs of  the  last  half  century' — the  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,  that  of  the  Income-Tax, 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  of  Negro 
Emancipation. 

If  there  is  any  British  statesman  of  his  age 
]2  who  has  acquired  a  European  rep- 

Lord  PaJmer-  utation,  it  maysafely  be  pronounced 
Btoa:  his  En-  to  be  Lord  Palmcrston,  whose  name 
r-J!«n"  "**"*'  vJll  l>e  forever  associated  with  the 
great  change  in  our  foreign  policy, 
and  the  substitution  of  Liberal  for  Conserva- 
tive alliances.  Foreign  nations,  not  aware  of 
the  vital  change  which  the  Reform  Bill  made 
in  our  Government,  ascribe  this  change  chief- 
ly, if  not  entirely,  to  his  individual  influence; 
and  according  as  their  statesmen  and  historians 
belong  to  the  democratic  or  monarchical  par- 
ty, he  is  the  object  either  of  vehement  lauda- 
tion or  of  impassioned  hatred.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  the  fit  object  of  the  praise  he 
has  received,  or  the  vituperation  with  which 
he  has  been  encountered.  In  a  despotic  coun- 
try, a  minister  may  impress  his  own  principles 
upon  the  measures  of  government;  in  a  consti- 
tutional one  he  must  receive  it  from  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Reform  Bill  having  vested  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  in  the  class  of  urban  shop- 
keepers, the  majority  of  whom  are  imbued  with 
Liberal  principles,  the  carrying  out  of  their 
wishes  into  our  foreign  policy  became  a  matter 
of  necessity,  to  which  every  minister,  however 
otherwise  inclined,  must  bend. 

If  this  change  of  policy,  however,  was  im- 
jg  posed  upon  the  country  by  the  Re- 
His  veraa-  lorm  Bill,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
tUe  tsieats  character  and  talents  of  the  Liberal 
acujr*"''  Foreign  Secretary,  in  a  pronainent 
manner,  fitted  him  for  carrying  it 
through.  His  abilities  are  not  only  of  the 
highest  order,  but  they  are  of  the  most  mark- 
etable description.  No  man  knows  better  how 
to  address  himself  in  speaking  to  the  prevail- 
ing feelings  and  tastes  of  his  audience,  in  act- 
ing to  the  inclination  and  interests  of  the  class 
in  society  upon  which  his  influence  is  rested. 
Great  as  are  his  talents,  varied  his  accomplish- 
ments, they  are  rendered  still  more  powerful 
by  the  versatility  of  their  possessor.  He  can 
be,  when  he  pleases,  all  things  to  all  men.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  every  administration, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  short  one  of 
Lord  Derby  in  1862,  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
He  has  alternately  aided  in  expelling  his  for- 
mer friends  from  power,  and  reinstating  them 
in  office;  yet,  strange  to  say,  his  character  for 
consistency  has  not  materially  suffered  from  all 
these  changes.  The  reason  is  that  all  men  see 
Uiat,  like  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  his  leading 


principle  has  always  been  the  advancement  of 
the  power  and  glory  of  his  country ;  and  that 
he  has  taken  a  part  in  so  many  administrations, 
because  they  successively  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  advancing  that  primary  object 
He  has  been  through  life  not  so  much  a  states- 
man as  a  diplomatic  soldier  of  the  State. 

His  talents  for  diplomacy  and  administration 
are  unquestionably  of  a  very  high  jy 
order.  To  immense  acquaintance  Hischarac- 
with  forei^  treaties  and  con v en-  ter  as  a  di- 
tions  he  unites  the  rarer  but  not  less  jj,^™'*^^ 
essential  knowledge  of  courts  and 
statesmen,  and  the  prevailing  influences  by 
which  they  are  severally  governed.  As  Secre- 
tary at  War  during  the  contest  with  Napoleon, 
and  Home  Secretary  under  Queen  Victoria,  his 
administrative  powers  have  been  equally  con- 
spicuous; and  such  are  his  oratorical  talents, 
tnat  no  man  can  with  greater  ceHainty  altern- 
ately keep  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons awake  during  a  long  detail  of  diplomatic 
proceedings,  or  fascinate  a  popular  audience  by 
the  beauties  of  a  varied  ana  highly  wrought 
elo<juence.  Indefatigable  in  his  attention  to 
business,  he  yet  finds  time,  as  men  of  a  similar 
energetic  turn  of  mind  often  do,  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  society;  and  much  of  his  political  in- 
fluence is  owing  to  the  charm  which  manners 
of  the  highest  breeding,  and  courtesy  of  the 
most  finished  kind,  lend  to  a  varied  and  de- 
lightful conversation. ' 

The  great  fault  of  this  accomplished  minister 
— and  it  is  a  very  serious  one,  for  it 
has  more  than  once  brought  his  coun-  gj^  errors, 
try  to  the  brink  of  .the  most  serious 
danger — is,  that  he  never  calculates  the  means 
at  his  disposal  for  effecting  the  projects  which 
he  has  at  heart,  and  engages  in  designs  which 
he  has  not  the  means  of  carrying  through,  or 
stimulates  movements  in  other  countries  which 
he  has  not  the  means  of  supporting.  Bred  in 
the  school  of  Pitt,  and  essentially  patriotic  in 
his  feelings  and  ideas,  he  sometimes  forgets  the 
difference  in  the  situation  and  power  of  the 
country  at  different  times,  and  has  often  held  as 
high  language  in  diplomatic  intercourse,  when  a 
refomed  House  of  Commons  had  not  left  twenty 
thousand  disposable  men  in  the  country,  or  ten 
ships  of  the  line  to  form  a  Channel  fleet,  as  when 
Lord  Castlereagh  wielded  the  power  of  one 
hundred  and  finy  thousand,  and  one  hundred 
ships  of  the  line  bore  the  royal  flag.  A  sincere 
friend  of  freedom,  he  has  sometimes  proved  its 
worst  enemy,  by  stimulating  movements  of  the 
Liberal  party  among  the  excitable  inhabitants 
ofother  states,  which  the  people  of  this  country 
had  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to 
support,  and  being  forced,  in  consequence,  to 
leave  them  to  be  crushed  by  the  military  force 
of  despotic  states.  With  aamirable  skill  he  ar- 
ranged all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  check 
the  ambition  of  France  on  the  Eastern  Question 
in  1840 ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  his 
diplomacy  that  the  coraial  alliance  of  France 
and  England  was  formed  which  put  such  a  bri- 
dle in  the  mouth  of  Russia  in  1854.  But  on 
other  occasions  his  ill-timed  assertions  of  Brit> 
ish  influence  have  been  attended  with  the  ut- 
most hazard ;  for  they  brought  us  to  the  verge 
of  a  war  with  France,  and  once  with  France  and 
Russia  united,  at  a  time  when  the  country  waa 
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-wholly  unprepared  to  maintain  a  contest  with 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Lord  John  Russell  has  not  obtained  the  same 
19,  elevated  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame 
Lord  John  as  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Paknerston ; 
Russell.  ^J^t  still  the  nobleman  who  carried  the 
Reform  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
has  since  for  years  held  the  highest  place  in 
the  councils  of  his  Sovereign,  or  oeen  toe  lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Commons,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  no  common  man.  As  an  orator  he  occu- 
pies a  useful  rather  than  a  distinguished  place. 
Ue  seldom  aims  at  the  highest  flights  of  elo- 
quence, and  his  speeches  are  distinguished  by 
business-like  habits,  by  information  on  the  sub- 
ject^ and  acuteness  in  reply,  rather  than  either 
genius  of  conception  or  cogency  of  argument 
If  he  owed,  however,  the  distinguished  position 
he  has  so  long  held  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  family  influence,  and 
the  prestige  of  an  illustrious  name,  he  has  since 
shown  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  it,  by  the 
oualities  he  has  exhibited  while  discharging  its 
auties.  To  admirable  temper  and  great  tact  in 
debate  he  unites  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  feeline  and  prevailing  inclination  of  the 
House,  and  especially  of  his  own  side — quali- 
ties invaluable  in  the  leader  of  a  party,  and 
much  more  important  than  the  more  showv 

Sualities  which  often  dazzle  only  to  mislead, 
[is  figure  is  not  commanding,  and  his  voice 
feeble,  so  that  nature  has  not  endowed  him 
with  the  physical  qualities  requisite  for  subdu- 
ing stormy  assemblies,  but  she  has  in  a  great 
degree  made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  the  gift 
of  the  prudence  and  judgment  which  succeed 
in  the  end  in  leading  them. 
Sydney  Smith  has  said,  that  such  is  Lord 
20,  John  RusselFs  confidence  in  himself, 
His  Intrepid-  that  he  would,  with  equal  readiness, 
ity  and  self-  at  a  moment's  warning,  assume  the 
confidence,     j^^^  ^^  ^j^^  j^^^^  ^f  Commons,  or 

take  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  or  un- 
dertake to  cut  for  the  stone.  Assuming  that  the 
celebrated  discourser  has  here  strained  some- 
what for  the  sake  of  pointy  it  is  evident,  from 
Lord  John  Russell's  public  career,  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  assertion,  though  his  success 
in  literature  and  biography  by  no  means  war- 
rants the  belief  that  the  confidence  is  well  found- 
ed. On  several  important  occasions  he  has 
shown  that  he  does  not  shrink  from  responsi- 
bility, and  that,  supported  only  by  courage  and 
conscious  rectitude,  he  can  engage  fearlessly  in 
th^  most  hazardous  undertakings.  His  conduct 
as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831, and  the  war  with 
Russia  in  1854,  and  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  as- 
sumption of  titles  when  he  was  prime-minister, 
sufficiently  demonstrates  this.  Unfortunately, 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  are  not  always  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  determination,  and  thus  it  has 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  most  in- 
trepid denunciations  on  his  part  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  no  corresponding  state  measures,  and 
thus  have  entirely  lost  their  effect  In  one  re- 
spect his  conduct  has  always  been  worthy  of  the 
very  highest  admiration:  he  never  shirks  re- 
sponsibility, but,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  takes 
his  full  share  of  it  when  his  own,  but  generousl^* 
conies  forward  to  divide  with  others  a  responsi 
bility  which  belongs  to  their  department,  and 


with  which  his  connection  is  more  nominal  than 
real— ra  conduct  which  has  done  more  than  any 
thine  else  to  win  for  him  the  respect  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  the  rarest 
quality  in  public  men,  and  the  one  which  most 
observers  leel  themselves  least  competent  to 
imitate. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  a  man  of  very  differ- 
ent abilities  and  character  from  the  si. 
eminent  ones  which  have  now  been  Lord  Mel- 
drawn  ;  but  he  has  occupied  too  im-  *»«»">«• 
portant  a  position  in  the  councils  of  his  Sover- 
eign, on  her  first  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
for  some  years  after,  not  to  deserve  a  distin- 
guished place  in  a  contemporary  galler}^  of  state 
portraits.  If  his  talents  were  not  of  the  high- 
est order,  they  were  of  the  kind  of  all  others  best 
adapted  for  the  important  and  responsible  duty 
to  which  he  was  called,  of  guiding  a  youthful 
Queen  in  the  first  and  most  important  years  of 
her  reign.  To  great  and  almost  unrivaled  pow- 
ers of  conversation  he  united  the  charm  of  the 
highest  breeding,  and  the  erace  of  the  most  pol- 
ished manner.  A  man  of  the  world  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  he  had  mingled  in  all  its  cir- 
cles only  to  glean  from  each  wliat  rendered  him 
a  delightful  companion,  a  brilliant  ornament  to 
the  most  elevated.  His  store  of  anecdote  was 
immense,  and  related  to  the  most  interesting 
characters ;  his  felicity  in  recounting  them  equal 
to  the  tact  with  which  they  were  ffiven  out  or 
withheld.  An  accomplished  classical  scholar, 
and  well  versed  in  the  traditional  history  of 
great  families,  he  had  little  information  on  the 
subjects  required  by  a  statesman,  and  took  his 
opinion  on  the  measures  brought  forward  rath- 
er from  the  authority  of  others  than  his  own 
reflection.  Yet  his  suavity  of  disposition  and 
courtesy  of  manner  conquered  all  opposition ; 
and  when,  as  prime-minister,  he  gave  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  perfect  nonchcUatice,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  put  to  him,  "  I  really  know 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,"  there  was  a 
loud  laugh  from  all  sides,  and  no  farther  in- 
quiries were  made.  The  truth  was,  all  parties, 
and  especially  ihose  of  them  who  were  nearest 
the  throne,  were  aware  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  duties  which,  when  prime -minister,  he 
discharged  as  counselor  ana  almost  guardian 
of  our  present  gracious  Sovereign  in  her  early 
years;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the.  nation  owes  him  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  them,  from  the 
strict  propriety  and  wisdom  of  her  Majesty's 
conduct  ever  since  her  accession  to  the  throne^ 
the  debt  is  great  indeed. 

Sir  James  Graham  owes  more  to  natural  ad- 
vantages than  any  of  the  statesmen 
who  have  been  mentioned.    A  tall  and  g^^  james 
coramandinff  figure,  handsome  coun-  Graham: 
tenance,  and  powerful  sonorous  voice,  hiBsdniin- 
give  him  the  superiority  m  debate  jJJJJJJ.8* 
which,  in  civil  almost  as  much  as  mili- 
tary contests,  these  qualities  never  fail  to  confer ; 
and  to  these  he  unites  administrative  and  ora- 
torical talents  of  a  very  high  order.     As  First 
I^ord  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  Whigs'  accession 
to  office  in  1830,  and  again  when  the  Russian 
war  broke  out  in  1854,  he  evinced  a  degree  of 
vigor  and  capacity  which  was  appreciated  and 
acknowledged  byall  parties ;  and  he  displayed 
equal  ability  as  Home  Secretary  during  a  very 
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trying  time,  from  1841  to  1846.  Indefatigable 
in  his  attention  to  business,  and  endowed  with 
great  powers  of  applieation,  he  is  always  pre- 

£ared  on  his  own  subjects;  and,  unlike  Lord 
[elbourne,  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
every  question  put  regarding  them.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  has  a  supercilious 
cast,  a  qnality  which  has  been  complained  of  of 
him  in  official  intercourse,  though  none  is  more 
bland  or  courteous  in  private  society.  He  is  a 
powerful  debater,  as  well  from  the  cogency  of 
argument  employed  as  the  stores  of  information 
displayed,  and  is  excelled  by  none  in  the  rare 
ana  effective  power  of  reply.  Occasionally, 
Uiough  not  frequently,  he  rises  to  the  highest 
flights  of  eloqdence. 
Inconsistency  is  his  great  defect,  and  his  rep- 
23.  utation  has  suffered  more  from  this 
His  incon-  peculiarity  than  that  of  Lord  Palmer- 
aisteneies.  gton,  who  is  also  chai*geable  with  it% 
because  he  has  at  different  times  taken  more 
decided  and  contradictory  views  on  the  same 
question.  There  is  hardly  a  subject  of  import- 
ance discussed  of  late  years  on  which  tnere 
will  not  be  found,  in  the  parliamentary  debates, 
an  admirable  refutation  of  a  previous  equally 
admirable  argument  on  the  opposite  side,  of  this 
skillful  rhetorician.  This,  however,  is  the  fault 
of  the  Age  and  circumstances  under  which  he 
lived,  rattier  than  of  the  individual  man.  Such 
is  the  mutability  of  general  opinion  in  every 
popular  government,  that  the  rulers  of  the  State 
ean  only  maintain  their  ascendency  by  chang- 
ing with  it  The  philosopher  may  be  consist- 
ent, because  his  aim  is  the  discovery  of  truth, 
which  is  ever  the  same;  the  historian,  because 
he  traces  the  unchanging  laws  of  the  social  or- 
der through  all  the  mutations  of  fortune.  But 
the  statesman  in  a  popular  community,  who 
aims  at  the  enjoyment  of  power,  can  attain  it 
only  by  the  suffrages  of  the  multitude,  and  to 
gain  them  he  must  often  share  its  mutability. 
Consistency  in  such  a  case  is  a  passport  to  ulti- 
mate fame,  but  it  leads  to  present  aownfall. 
Such  were  the  chiefe  oi  the  Liberal  party, 
34  who  now  succeeded  to  power,  and  in 
Earl  Grey's  whose  hands^  with  a  few  brief  inter- 
■nnoance-  qiissions,  the  government  of  the  coun- 
BTinclpfea**  ^^7  ^^  since  been  constantly  vested, 
of  goTern-  ^Arl  Crre}^  immediately  after  his  ac- 
ment.  cession  to  office,  made  the  following 

Nov.  22.  profession  of  the  principles  of  his  ad- 
ministration, which  diffused  general  satisfaction : 
'*  Prominently,  and  in  the  foreground,  I  place 
Reform  in  Parliament  I  have,  when  out  of  of- 
fice, declared  that  that  great  question  could  be 
satisfactorily  introduced  by  the  Government 
alone,  and  that  the  Government  ought  immedi- 
ately to  propound  some  measure  concerning  it 
What  out  of  office  I  have  professed,  I  am  now 
in  office  about  to  perform ;  and  I  promise  that 
a  proposal  for  the  reform  of  our  representative 
system  shall  be  introduced  immediately  for  the 
eonsideration  of  Parliament  It  shall  be  a  pro- 
posal not  of  any  wild  or  unreasoning  change, 
not  of  universal  suffrage,  not  a  mere  theory  of 
pretended  accuracy  and  efficiency.  I  desire  to 
stand  as  much  as  possible  on  the  fixed  and  set- 
tled'institutions  of  the  country.  What  I  seek 
to  do  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple a  due  influence  in  the  great  Council  of  the 
nation,  and  to  secure  by  that  means  confidence 


and  satisfaction  in  the  determinations  of  Parlia- 
ment Any  thing  short  of  this  will  be  insuffi- 
cient But  while  seeking  for  this  end,  I  am 
anxious  not  to  disturb,  by  violent  changes,  the 
estjiblished  principles  and  practice  of  tne  con- 
stitution. To  such  a  measure  I  have  secured 
his  Majesty's  assent  The  important  matter  of 
the  poor  will  also  be  considered,  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  provision  which  the  State 
makes  for  them.  The  whole  and  earnest  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  myself  shall  be 
directed  to  economy  in  every  department  of 
the  State,  and  every  saving  that  can  ,  fji^^roT  of 
possibly  be  made  shall  be  adopt-  Parliament, 
ed  with  the  most  unflinchinir  sever-  1^30,  i  it 
ity."'  «»• 

After  a  few  routine  measures  had  passed,  Par- 
liament adjourned  to  the  9th  Febru- 
ary. The  interim  was  a  state  of  great  Djgtracted 
alarm  and  anxiety  in  England.  The  state  ofEn- 
southern  counties  around  London  gland  dur- 
were,  as  Lord  Grey  afterward  said  in  jjfm'^* 
Parliament,  "  in  a  state  of  open  insur- 
rection ;'*  and  midnight  fires  or  predial  outrages 
seemed  to  have  been  imported  into  the  peace- 
ful realm  of  England  from  the  distracted  and 
wasted  fields  of  Ireland.  The  special  commis- 
sion, however,  which  was  openea  in  December, 
had  a  salutary  effect:  the  execution  of  some  des- 
peradoes, convicted  of  fire-raising,  spread  a  uni- 
versal terror  among  the  peasantry,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  great  numoers  of  others,  at  length 
arrested  the  disorders  which  had  attained  so 
alarming  a  height  But  the  excitement  in  the 
towns  was  not  so  easily  appeased.  Public  meet- 
ings were  every  where  held,  in  many  cases  pre- 
sided over  by  distinguished  members  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy,  at  which  the  most  inflamma- 
toi*y  language  was  used.  Constant  reference 
was  made  to  the  armed  insurrection  which  bad 
overthrown  the  government  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  hints  given  that,  if  the  English  aris- 
tocracy adopted  a  similar  system  of  resistance 
to  the  public  voice,  their  fate  might  be  the  same. 
These  threats  were  always  received  with  the 
most  vociferous  applause,  insomuch  that  not 
merely  the  timid  and  temporizing,  but  even  the 
firm  and  intrepid,  began  to  think  that  a  general 
convulsion  was  at  hand.  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Catholic  Association  were 
in  an  especial  manner  laudatory  of  the  revolu- 
tion at  Binissels,  which,  as  leading  to  a  Ann.  Reg. 
the  overthrow  of  a  government  and  1831, 2,  3; 
the  disruption  of  a  kingdom  by  a  ?^!*w.^»*** 
rebellion  fomented  by  the  Romish  ofParlia!!** 
priesthood,  was  held  up  as  a  glorious  ment,  1831, 
object,  worthy  of  general  imitation.**  ^209. 

"  The  proceedings  and  language  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  became  t^ 

every  day  more  hostile  and  threat-  Agitation  and 
ening:  he  went  about  the  country  increased  mis- 
making  violent  harangues,  gather-  ^^^  ^"  Ireland, 
ing  together  numerous  assemblages  of  the  peo* 
pie.  under  color  of  meetings  for  the  purposes 
of  petitioning,  or  of  celebrating  some  feast  or 

*  Mr.  Sbeil,  not  the  least  violent  or  able  of  Mr.  0*Con- 
neirs  fVienda,  said  at  this  time :  '*  If  the  Union  is  not  re- 
pealed within  two  years,  I  am  determined  that  I  will  nei- 
ther pay  rent,  tithes,  nor  taxes.  They  may  distress  mv 
goods,  but  who'll  buy,  boys? — that's  the  word— who'll 
buy  ?  Mind,  I  don't  tell  any  roan  to  follow  my  advice ; 
bat  so  help  me  God,  if  I  don't  do  it,  yon  may  call  ota 
'  Shell  of  the  silk  gown.' "— Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  1&. 
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fcativaL  At  all  of  these  meetings  he  did  his  ut- 
most to  excite  his  ignorant  hearers,  but  always 
•ending  his  speeches  by  some  earnest  recommend- 
ations to  keep  the  peace,  hoping  thus  to  escape 

the  law."^     Such  -was  the  alarm  gen- 
I  18*1?***  erally  excited  by  these  proceedings, 
'  that  the  magistrates  in  the  disturbed 

districts  asked  from  tne  Lord-Lieutenant  how 
they  should  act  in  regard  to  them,  not  from  any 
dimculty  in  determining  what  was  the  law,  but 
from  uncertainty  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  the 
Government  would  enforce  the  law,  or  support 
the  acts  of  the  magistrates  in  carrying  it  into 
■  execution.  The  answer  of  the  Lor(^Lieutenant 
was  sufficiently  clear,  and  such  as  every  lawyer 
knows  to  be  the  law,  and  every  man  of  sense 
must  see  is  an  exposition  of  what  is  essential  to 
the  peace  of  the  community.*  But  meanwhile 
distress,  the  usual  accompaniment  of  agitation, 
which  distracts  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  set 
in  with  extraordinary  severity  in  Ireland.  Po- 
tatoes in  less  than  usual  quantities  had  been 
planted  in  Ireland,  and  such  even  then  had 
suffered  under  the  epidemic  which  afterward 
made  such  fatal  ravages  in  the  country.  Two 
hundred  thousand  persons  were  without  food; 
and  their  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  great 
severity  of  weather,  and  want  of  clothing,  food, 
and  fuel.  The  peasants  crowded  in  thousands 
into  the  towns,  where  they  introduced  contagion 
and  death.  When  Parliament  met  in  spring, 
one  of  their  first  measures  was  to  vote  £60,000 
for  the  relief  of  the  starving  peasantry ;  but 
though  this  evinced  a  sympathy  with  their 
J  suffering  it  did  no  good  except  alle- 

lS3U3oi^  viating  immediate  want,  for  it  was 
303 ;'  Roe-  nearly  all  expended  in  forming  use- 
buck,  il.  19,  less  i*oad8,  and  making  good  roads 

bad  ones.* 
The  declared  object  of 'all  these  movements 
was  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  un- 
wearied were  the  efforts,  innumerable  the  shifts, 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  to  keep  up  the  agitation  for 

*  *'  The  law  recognizes  the  fair  and  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  right  of  petition,  and  protects  them  in  the  full  exer- 
cise of  that  right ;  but  it  does  not  warrant  any  assemblies 
'     baring  a  manifest  and  direct  tendency  to  a  violation  of  the 

Rublie  peace,  under  whatever  name,  or  for  whatever  pro- 
tased  object  they  are  assembled.  Therefore  any  assem- 
blies of  persons,  whether  collected  under  pretense  of  pe- 
titioning, or  of  public  exhibitions  of  strength  and  skill,  or 
under  any  other  pretense  whatever,  if  from  their  number, 
acts,  place,  or  times  of  meeting,  or  other  circumstances  pre- 
ceding or  accompanying  them,  they  excite  in  the  minm  of 
his  Majesty^s  well-disposed  subjects  reasonable  fears  that 
the  public  peace  will  be  thereby  violated,  and  the  lives  and 

f properties  of  the  King's  subjects  thereby  endangered ;  or 
f  they  be  so  constituted  or  conducted  as  to  induce  reason- 
«U>le  and  well-founded  apprehensions  that  the  motives  and 
objects  of  the  persons  so  assembling  are  not  the  fair  and 
legal  exercise  of  constitutional  rights  and  privileges,  but 
the  accomplishment  of  alterations  in  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  realm  by  means  of  intimidation,  and  by  dem- 
onstration of  physical  force,  or  by  any  other  than  lepal 
and  constitutional  means ;  all  these,  and  such  like  afiHPm- 
blies,  however  rompo8e<l,  or  with  whatever  view  collect- 
ed, are  illegal,  and  arc  by  the  law  denominated  '  unlawful 
assemblies.*  And  it  is  the  duty  of  all  magistrates  within 
whose  jurisdiction  such  assemblies  are  called  together 
(being  first  satisfied  of  their  illegal  nature),  by  all  lawful 
means  within  their  power  to  prevent  such  meetings,  and 
to  suppress  and  disperse  ihcm."— i4nn.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  301, 
30S.  It  is  impossible  to  stute  the  law  more  clearly  than  is  | 
bere  done,  ana  it  was  laid  down  in  exactly  the  same  terms  | 
bv  Lord  Tenterden  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Mr.  I 
Hunt's  case.  They  form  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
meetings  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  by 
which  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried,  and  the  monster  meet- 
tngH  by  which  for  so  many  years  the  germs  of  improve- 
mciit  in  Inlaiid  were  crushed. 


this  object,  without  ineurrinff  the  penalties  of 
treason  or  sedition.    The  device  usu-        s7. 
ally  adopted  was  to  assemble  the  peo-  Agitatioa 
pie  in  such  numbers  as  to  intimidate  S^^f  JSl 
Qovemment  by  the  display  of  phys-  tSion,  and 
ical  streng^,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecu- 
avoid  an  ostensible  breach  of  the  law  Jj®"  ^^' 
by  re<;ommending  peaceable  conduct  who**ls"2-* 
and  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  lowedtoes- 
Lord-Lieutenant's  proclamation.    As  <^*P®- 
fast  as  one  meeting  was  proclaimed  down,  an- 
other was  convened  under  a  different  name,  or 
for  a  different  avowed  object;  and  in  the  inter- 
val letters  were  invariably  published  by  O'Gon- 
nell,  recommending  peaceable  and  ceaseless  aei- 
tation,  and  promising  a  repeal  of  the  Union  m 
two  years  if  his  advice  was  implicitly  followed.* 
At  length  Government,  under  the  able  and  en- 
ergetic advice  of  Mr.  Stanley,  wearied  with  this 
interminable  pacific  warfare,  determined  on  a 
prosecution,  and  an  indictment  was  accordingly 
executed  against  him  and  several  of  his  asso- 
ciates.    The  grand  jury  found  true  bills  against 
them ;  and  although  they  threw  every  possible 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  proceedings,  they 
were  successfully  carried  through.    Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  withdrew  his  demurrer,  and  actually  p/em^ 
ed  guilty  to  some  counts  in  the  indictment. 
This  was  so  unexpected  a  result  that  it  natu- 
rally created  a  suspicion  of  some  secret  under- 
standing or  agreement  with  the  Government 
Mr.  Stanley,  however,  the  Irish  Secretary,  upon 
being  questioned  on  the  subject  in  the  Blouse  of 
Commons,  emphatically  denied  that  there  was 
any  such  understanding,  and  declared  in  the 
moBt  solemn  way,  "It  is  the  unalterable  determ- 
ination of  the  law-officers  in  Ireland  to  let  the 
law  take  its  course  against  him.*'    But  in  mak- 
ing that  declaration  that  highly-gifted  nobleman 
was  not  yet  aware  of  the  degradation  which 
sooner  or  later  awaits  all  who,  Tor  political  pur- 
poses, ally  themselves  with  popular  demagogues 
— Mr,  O'Connell  wcu  never  brought  up  for  judg- 
ment !    The  Reform  Bill  was  coming  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  a  general  election  might 
at  no  distant  period  be  anticipated;  the  sup- 
port of  the  Calnolic  leaders  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment mi^ht  be  required  by  Government,  and 
the  haugDt}'  spirit  of  Earl  Grey  yielded  to  the 
necessities  of  his  situation.     Nothing  was  done 
against  O'Connell :  he  openly  braved  and  abused 
the  Government,  but  he  and  his  party  support- 
ed them  in  Parliament,  and  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  permitted  to  carry  on  for  ,  p^^j^  -^^ 
fifteen  years  longer  their  unchecked  ii,  494'; 
career  of  agitation,  devastation,  and  Ann.  Reg. 
ruin.^t         183>>  8'7. 

*  "  Let  us  be  in  no  hurry.  Events  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  are  working  for  us.  Every  suc- 
ceeding day  weakens  the  supporters  of  despotism  ip  every 
clime  and  country ;  each  successive  day  strengthens  this 
(Viends  of  cheap  government  and  free  institutions.  Pa- 
tience, my  dear  countrymen,  and  Ireland  will  achieve  one 
more  bloodless,  stainless  change.  Since  1  was  bom  she 
has  achieved  t  wo  such  glorious  political  revolutions.  The 
first  was  in  1762,  when  she  conquered  legislative  inde- 
pendence ;  the  second  in  1829,  when  she  won  for  her  vic- 
tory freedom  of  conscience :  the  third  and  best  remains 
behind — the  restoration  of  a  domestic  and  reformed  Legis- 
lature by  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  This  we  will  also 
achieve  if  we  persevere  in  a  legal,  constitutional,  and 
peaceable  course.  Let  my  advice  but  be  followed,  and  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  Union  ean  not  last  two 
years  longer."— Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  23. 

t  "The  Crown  has  procured  a  verdict  against  Mr. 
Crconncil,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  call  him  up  to  receive 
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On  February  11»  Lord  Altborpe  brought  for- 
2g,  ward  the  budget,  which,  although 
The  budget,  not  of  much  moment  in  a  financial 
which  1b  de-  point  of  view,  ae  its  leading  provi- 
'^  sions  were  defeated  in  Parliament, 

waa  jet  attended  with  very  important  results 
in  a  political,  as  that  very  defeat  opened  the 
eyes  of  Government  to  the  necessity  of  concili- 
ating their  Radical  allies^  and  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  the  construction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet 
The  preceding  year  had  been  one  of  unsparing 
and  unflinching  economy,  which  had  brought 
a  considerable  and  real  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure.  Lord  Althorpe,  basing  his  calcu- 
lations on  that  year,  estimated  the  national  in- 
come in  round  numbers  at  £50,000,000,  and  the 
expenditure  at  £46,850,000,  lea  vine  an  antici- 
pated surplus  of  £3,1 50,000.  Instead,  however, 
of  reserving  this  surplus,  as  it  should  have  been, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  it  was  re- 
solved to  take  off  taxes  to  more  than  the  whole 
amount,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  impose  other 
taxes,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  less  bur- 
densome to  the  people.  The  taxes  taken  off  he 
estimated  at  £4,080,000,  and  the  taxes  to  be 
imposed  at  £2,740,000,  thereby  reducing  the 
anticipated  clear  surplus  to  £1,800,000  a  year  I 
A  woeful  reduction,  when  it  is  recollected  that, 
when  the  new  system  of  finance  began,  and 
present  popularity  was  looked  for  instead  of 
ultimate  good,  the  Sinking  Fund  was 
PwlSSem,  JEl  5,000,000,  at  which  level  it  might 
1831, 169; '  have  been  retained  but  for  the  im- 
Ann.  Reg.  mense  reduction  of  indirect  taxes 
{»!'  *^'  forced  on  by  the  contraction  of  the 
currency.* 

This  was  a  sufficiently  alarming  state  of  finan- 
29  ces,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  solv- 
DeBcriptlon  ency  and  resources  of  the  country, 
of  taxes  to  But  it  Was  rendered  doubly  import- 
Md'ouron'  ^^^  '^ith.  reference  to  pregent  inter- 
ests, by  the  description  of  taxes 
which  were  proposed  to  be  removed,  and  those 
which  were  to  be  imposed.  The  principal  taxes 
which  were  to  be  taken  off  were  those  on  to- 
bacco, sea-borne  coal,  tallow  candles,  and  print- 
ed calicoes;  and  no  one  could  deny  that  the 
reduction  of  these  duties  would  be  a  very  con- 
siderable relief  to  the  industrious  classes  of  the 
community.  But  with  regard  to  the  new  taxes 
to  be  imposed,  there  was  much  more  room  for 

jndgment  on  it,"  — Mirror  of  Parliament^  1831,  p.  281. 
Such  were  Mr.  Stanley's  words,  in  which  he  was  un- 
doabtedly  sincere,  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  Cabinet. 
The  excuse  put  forward  for  this  discreditable  act— Tiz., 
that  the  act  under  which  O'Connell  had  been  convicted  ex- 

{»ired  before  he  could  be  brought  up  to  receive  judgment— 
B  unfounded  both  in  Diet  and  in  law.  He  pleaded  guilty  on 
Feb.  5,  and  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  April  22 ;  and 
every  lawyer  knows  that  though  an  Act  of  Parliament  may 
be  temporary  in  its  duration,  the  punishment  of  a  crime 
committed  while  it  was  in  force  may  be  inflicted  or  con- 
tinue long  after.  In  truth,  the  whole  aflUr  waa  a  mere 
eomproniise  of  justice  for  expedience,  or  rather  party  am- 
bition ;  and  it  was  discussed  as  such  in  the  cabinet  of 
Dublin,  and  produced  an  estrangement  between  Lord  Clon- 
curry  and  Mr.  0*ConneIl,  and  such  a  vi<4ent  altercation 
between  the  former  and  the  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Black- 
bum),  who  insisted  for  punishment,  that  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant was  obliged  to  take  a  pledge  (torn  both  it  should 
go  no  (brther.  ^  I  strongly  urged  upon  Lord  Anglesea,'' 
■ays  Lord  Cloncurry,  '*  the  prudence  o/altowmgMr.O*  Con- 
nell  to  escape,  as  the  infliction  of  a  nominal  punishment, 
which  could  only  have  endured  a  f^w  weeks,  would  only 
have  the  appearance  of  impotent  malice." — Loan  Clon- 
curry's  RecoUecttona,  quoted  in  Roebuck,  vol.  hT%  60. 


difference  of  opinion.  They  consisted  chiefly  of 
an  increase  in  the  duties  on  wine,  eolanicU  tim- 
ber, raw  cottons,  steamboat  passengers,  and 
half  a  per  cent,  on  the  transfers  of  funded  prop- 
erty.* These  taxes  were  considerable  in  point 
of  amount,  but  they  were  far  more  so  in  point 
of  principle,  for  they  indicated  in  an  unmis- 
takable manner  the  new  interests  which  were 
rising  to  the  government  of  the  State,  and  the 
old  ones  whose  influence  was  declining,  and 
which  were  in  consequence  to  be  subjected  to 
taxation.  For  the  first  time  in  English  histor}^ 
a  duty  was  to  be  imposed  on  funded  property ; 
and  by  the  equalization  of  the  duties  on  Baltic 
and  Canadian  timber,  and  on  Cape  and  foreifrn 
wines^  the  chief  colonies  of  the  empire  woiild 
lose  the  benefit  of  protection  on  the  staple  ar- 
ticle of  their  industry.  These  projects  might 
be  agreeable  to  some  classes  of  the  community, 
but  they  were  eminently  distasteful  to  others; 
and  the  latter  were  those  who,  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  close  boroughs,  had  hitherto  ruled 
the  State.  From  the  very  first,  accordingly,  a 
violent  clamor  was  raised  against  the  proposed 
new  taxes;  and  so  vehement  did  it  soon  be- 
come, that  two  days  afterward  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  obliged  to  declare  in  Par- 
liament, that  the  proposed  tax  on  funded  trans- 
fers was  abandoned,  and  that^  in  conseqnence, 
he  could  not  remit  the  duties  on  tobacco  and 
glass.  The  proposed  duty  on  steamboat  pas- 
sengera  was  also  abandoned,  and  that  of  Id  a 
pound  on  raw  cottons  reduced  to  fths  of  Id 
The  timber  duties  also  were  given  up,  by  not 
being  pressed  to  a  division.   In  a  word,  the  pro- 

Sosed  budget  was  entirely  abandoned,  and  the 
efeat  of  Ministers  was  so  obvious  that  they 
must  have  gone  out  had  they  not  ^ 
trusted  to  &e  sheet-anchor  of  the  i^^\zo^' 
Reform  Bill,  which  was  essentially  i40;'parl. 
modified  by  this  calamitous  issue  of  I^cb.  ii.  526, 
their  first  nnanoial  measures.'  ^^^' 

Meanwhile  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet  was 
sitting,  and  actively  engaged  with  the  go. 
formation  of  the  projected  Reform  Committee 
Bill.  The  committee  consisted  of  Lord  ?"  ***1,5*' 
Durham  (Earl  Grey's  son-in-law,  and  ***""  ""** 
who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  views 
on  the  subject),  Lord  Duncannon,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Lord  John  RusselL  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  Cabinet  to  this  committee  were 
quite  general,  but  they  amounted  to  this,  "  thai 

*  The  budget  proposed  stood  as  follows : 

Taken  of. 

Tobacco £1,400,000 

Newspapers 190,000 

Sea-borne  Coal 830,000 

Tallow  Candles 430,000 

Primed  Calicoes y, SOO.OOOt 

Glass 600,000 

Auctions 60,000 

Miscellaneons 80,000 

£4,080,000 
Laid  0ft. 

Cape  Wines £940,000 

Colonial  Timber 600,000 

Raw  Cotton 500,000 

Coals  exported 100,000 

Steamboat  Passengers 100,000 

Transfers  in  fVmds 1.200,000 

£2,740,000 
^Ann.  Reg.,  128,  129;  Pari.  Deb.  (new  aeries),  il.  411, 
414. 

f  Thoafrli  this  tax  prodaccd  onW  XBOO,000  •  jtar.  it  waa  atatad  Yy 
the  Chancellor  of  th#  Rxrh«)aer  that  th«  Iom  it  tnflletad  on  tk«  com- 
mnnity  was  £i^O0jOW.--rarl.  Ihb.^  li.  414. 
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Uie  measure  should  be  large  enough  to  satisfy 
at  once  the  public  opinion,  and  prevent  any 
further  change ;  but  which,  while  thus  extens- 
ive, should  be  based  on  and  connected  with 
existing  tefritorial  divisions  and  rights.  The 
constitution  was  not  to  be  trenched  upon,  but 
the  House  of  Commons  was  really  to  represent 
the  intelligence,  property,  and  reeling  of  the 
people."*  The  principles  were  first 
j^  Roebuck,  5j8cu8sed.  and  the  first  draft  submit- 
ted to  the  Cabinet  proposed  to  make 
the  suffrage  in  towns  depend  on,  a  rent  of  £15 
or  £20,  but  combined  with  the  ballot  This, 
however,  was  not  agreed  to,  and  Earl  Grey 
hMd  out  for  the  higher  suffrage  for  a  time.* 
At  lensth,  as  a  measure  of  compromise,  it  was 
determmed  to  make  the  suffrage  £10  rent  with- 
out the  ballot.  Ko  one  thought  of  introducing 
a  suffrage  depending  on  a  different  kind  of  qual- 
ification, or  was  aware  of  tne  effect  of  making 
it  depend  on  one  alone.  The  principle  being 
agreed  on,  the  details  of  the  measure  were  next 
considered,  and  the  boroughs  to  be  wholly  or 
partially  disfranchiafed.  Lord  John  Russell  fur- 
nished the  materials  for  this  important  part  of 
the  measure,  proceeding,  of  course,  on  the  in- 
formation furnished  by  others ;  and  the  princi- 
ple adopted  waS)  that  all  boroughs  having  to- 
gether two  thousand  inhabitants  should  bo 
wholly,  between  two  thousand  and  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants  partially,  disfranchised.  At 
lenc^th  the  selection  was  made,  not,  however, 
without  vehement  chaises  of  favoritism  from 
the  other  side — "not  wholly,"  saj's  the  Whig 
historian,  "  if  my  information  be  correct^  with- 
out reason.  Certainly  some  of  the  results  did 
look  exceedingly  suspicious.  Tavistock  was  the 
common  subject  of  hostile  sarcasm,  and  always, 
by  some  peculiar  and  happy  fatality, 
*  30*note  escaped  the  drag-net  of  the  dreaded 
*  '  schedules."" 
While  these  important  discussions  were  going 
31  on  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  com- 

Fecling,  and  mittee  to  which  the  preparation  of 
petitions  of  the  measure  had  been  intrusted,  the 
I  e  country,  country  y^g^  agitated  from  one  end 
to  the  other  with  anxiety  regarding  it,  and  the 
agitation  increased  as  the  time  for  announcing 
it  approached,  until  it  became  almost  unbear- 
able. Vast  numbers  of  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  w^hich 
gave  a  curious  and  instructive  picture  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
evinced  beyond  all  Question  the  deep-i'ooted 
desire  for  change  which  pervaded  Uie  middle 
and  inferior  classes  of  society.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  all  seemed  to  be  to  secure  "  a  real,  not 
nominal,  representation  of  the  people,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  re- 
turning members  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

*  Earl  Grey  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  28th  March, 
"  The  first  disposition  of  my  mind  was,  to  limu  the  reform 
witktn  a  much  narrotrer  compass :  but  after  full  consider- 
ation, and  after  having  discussed  the  subject  with  my  col- 
leagues, 1  was  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  the  pres- 
ent measure  was  lilcciy  to  lead  to  the  satisfticlory  result 
offtilfiUing  the  wishes  of  all  classes,  and  of  giving  to  the 
Government  security  and  respect,"  and  Sir  R.  Peel  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  I9th  April,  1831,  "I  well 
know,  for  1  heard  it  ftt>ni  the  noble  Earl  himself,  that  at 
the  close  of  last  year  the  measure  of  reft>rm  contemplated 
by  Earl  Grey  was  of  a  more  moderate  nature— flur  more 
moderate  than  that  which  is  now  proposed.  The  present 
I«ord- Chancellor,  too,  said  the  same  thing."— Par/  Deb. 
(new  aeries),  ii.  1063. 


As  to  the  means  for  effecting  these  objects,  in 
which  all  concurred,  there  was  a  great  divers- 
ity of  opinion,  but  the  majority  of  the  petitions 
recommended  the  shortening  the  duration  of 
Parliament,  extending  and  equalizing  the  elect- 
ive franchise,  and  the  use  of  the  ballet  in  elec- 
tions. The  evils  which  these  changes  were  de- 
signed to  remove  were,  the  existing  commercial 
and  manufacturing  distress,  the  frequency  of 
unjust  and  unnecessary  wars,  the  profligate  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  kept  up  to  impoverish  the  country  by 
s<juandering  its  resources  on  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners. In  addition  to  these  petitions,  wnich 
were  extremely  numerous,  associations  were 
formed  in  all  the  great  towns  under  the  name 
of  PoLrricAL  Unions,  the  object  of  which,  like 
that  of  the  Catholic  Association,  was  to  provide 
the  means  of  permanent  agitation,  by  raising 
funds,  providing  a  staff  of  itinerant  orators, 
calling  public  meetings,'  influencing  the  press^ 
and  instilling  by  all  possible  means  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  belief  that  all  their 
suffenngs  were  owing  to  the  want 
of  reform,  and  would  be  at  once  re-  Jg^J^i^**' 
moved  by  its  adoption.^  '   * 

At  length  the  momentous  day  arrived,  big 
with  the  future  destinies  of  En-  3^ 

gland    and    the    whole    civilized  introduction 
world.     To  Lord  John  Russell,  out  of  the  Reibrm 

of  compliment  to  the  illustrious  ?'"  ^^^n^^li. 
1  ,^  1-11  John  RusselL 

house  from  which  lie  sprang,  was 

assigned  the  honor  of  introducing  the  measure 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  was 
crowded  to  excess  in  every  part;  all  the  ave- 
nues to  it  were  choked  with  anxious  and  agi- 
tated crowds  panting  to  get  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  eventful  measure,  and  messengers  mount- 
ed on  fleet  horses  to  convey  to  the  newspaper 
offices,  and  through  them  to  the  country,  the 
earliest  reports  of  the  debate.  Wlien  the  doors 
of  the  gallery  opened,  the  rush  was  tremendous, 
like  that  which  had  been  witnessed  at  the  the- 
atres when  Mrs.  Siddons  was  to  fascinate  the 
world  by  her  mimic  powers.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  become  the  stage,  the  world 
composed  the  audience.  So  well  had  the  se- 
cret been  preserved  by  the  Cabinet,  though  so 
deeply  interesting  to  so  many,  that  not  the 
slightest  surmise  nad  gone  abroad  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Government;  and  when  Lord  John 
Russell  rose  amidst  profound  silence  to  state 

their  desii^ns,  they  came  as  much  by  ,  .^^  o^ 

°    xi         I    1     TT  •'   'Ann.  Reg. 

surprise  on  the  whole  House  as  on  i83i,5,  o; 

the  most  distant  parts  of  the  coun-  Roebuck, 
try..  '^  ii.  05. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  urged  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Lord-  33 

Advocate  Jeffrey:  "The  measure  Argument  of 
now  to  be  brought  forward,  though  the  Ministers 
moved  by  one  who  is  not  a  mem-  j"  ftivorof  the 
ber  of  the  Cabinet^  is  the  result  of 
the  united  opinions  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  and 
especiallv  of  the  noble  Lord  at  its  head.  The 
object  of  the  Government  has  been  to  frame  a 
measure  which,  without  going  the  length  of 
the  extreme  partisans  of  ciUier  side,  shall  amend 
all  existing  imperfections,  and  satisfy  all  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  countrj'.  We  desire 
to  stand  between  two  hostile  parties,  neither 
agreeing  with  the  bigoted,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  no  reform  is  necessary,  nor  with  tlie  fa- 
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natics  on  the  other,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
extreme  measures  will  satisfy  the  people.  To 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  will  not  en- 
danger the  institutions  of  the  country ;  to  refuse 
to  do  so  might  have  that  effect  Wc  hope  to 
take  a  firm  and  steadfast  ground  between  the 
abuses  we  wish  to  amend  and  the  convulsions 
we  hope  to  avert 

"  Our  ancient  statutes  of  Edward  L  contain 

the  vital  principles  of  our  constitu- 
ConUnoed    ^^^^'    The  26th  of  that  monarch,  Cap. 

6,  declares,  *  that  for  no  business  from 
henceforth  we  should  take  such  manner  of  aids, 
tasks,  nor  prizes,  but  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  realm,  and  for  the  common  profit  there- 
of, saving  the  ancient  aids  and  prizes  due  and 
accustomed.'  The  84th  Edward  L,  commonly 
called  De  Talloffio  non  concedendoy  expressly 
provides,  *  that  no  tallage  or  aid  shall  be  taken 
or  levied  by  us  or  our  heirs  in  our  realm,  with- 
out the  good-will  and  assent  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  earls^  barons,  knights,  burgesses^  and 
other  freemen  of  the  land.*  Although  historical 
doubts  have  been  thrown  on  this  statute,  its 
validity  can  not  be  contested,  for  it  is  asserted 
in  the  Petition  of  Right  that  it  was  allowed  by 
the  judges  in  the  case  of  Hampden,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  foundation  of  the  constitution,  as  it  has 
existed  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  The  con- 
sent of  the '  burgesses  and  other  freemen  of  the 
land'  thus  required  to  the  validity  of  any  im- 
position was  given  by  their  representatives, 
consisting,  by  immemorial  usage,  of  two  knights 
from  each  county,  two  citizens  from  each  city, 
and  two  burgesses  from  each  borough.  For 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  number  of  bor- 
oughs so  sending  members  to  Parliament  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  thirty  or  forty 
others  exercised  or  lost  that  privilege,  accord- 
ing as  they  rose  or  sunk  in  importance.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  period  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  House  of  Commons  did  represent 
the  people  of  England,  and  continued  to  do  so 
for  a  very  long  period.  No  man  of  sense  now 
pretends  that  this  House  represents  the  people 
of  England.  If  the  question  is  to  be  determined, 
therefore,  by  considerations  of  right,  it  must  be 
determined  in  favor  of  reform. 

**  Turn  now  to  the  question  as  one  of  reason. 

Suppose  a  stranger  from  some  distant 

ConUnucd.  <^°"°^;y  ^J^o^^^  "7\«  '^  Enrfand  to 
examine  our  institutions.     He  had 

been  informed  that  this  country  was  singular 

firom  the  eminence  it  had  attained  in  wealth, 

science,  and  civilization.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 

he   learned  that  this   country,   so   great,  so 

learned,  so  renowned,  once  in  six  years  chose 

its  representatives  to  sit.  in  the  ffreat  Council 

of  the  nation,  and  legislate  on  all  its  concerns, 

with  what  eagerness  would  he  inquire  by  what 

process  so  important  an  election  as  that  of  this 

body  was  effected?    What,  then,  would  be  his 

surprise  if  he  were  taken  by  his  guide,  whom 

he  nad  asked  to  accompany  him  to  one  of  the 

places  of  election — to  a  green  mound — and  told 

that  this  green  mound  returned  two  members 

to  Parliament;  or  to  a  stone  wall,  with  niches 

m  it,  and  told  that  they  returned  two  members ; 

or  to  a  green  park,  and  told  it  returned  as 

many  f     But  what  would  be  his  surprise  if  he 

were  carried  to  the  north  of  England,  where 

he  would  see  large  and  flourishing  towns,  full 
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of  trade  and  activity,  containing  vast  magazines 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  were  told  tliat 
these  places  had  no  representatives  in  the  as- 
sembly which  was  said  to  represent  the  people  ? 
Suppose  him,  after  all,  to  ask  for  a  specimen  of 
popular  elections,  and  to  be  carried  for  that 
purpose  to  Liverpool,  his  surprise  would  bo 
turned  into  disgust  at  the  gross  corruption  and 
venality  which  he  would  find  to  pervade  the 
electors.  After  seeing  all  this,  would  he  not 
wonder  that  a  nation  which  had  made  such 
progress  in  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  wliieh 
valued  itself  upon  its  freedom,  should  pennit 
so  absurd  and  defective  a  system  of  representa- 
tion any  longer  to  prevail  ? 

"It  has  been  often  said,  and  by  none  so  often 
as  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  that  what- 
ever the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  may  be,  and  however  open 
to  theoretical  objections,  it  has  worked  well 
in  practice,  and  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  Can  that  any  longer  be  afiirmed  9 
Is  it  the  case  at  this  moment?  8o  far  from  it, 
the  whole  people  are  calling  loudly  for  reform. 
That  confidence,  whatever  it  was,  and  on  what- 
ever founded,  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  at  present  constituted, 
has  gone  forever.  It  woula  be  easier  to  trans- 
fer the  flourishing  manufactures  of  Manchester 
and  Leeds  to  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  than  to  re- 
establish confidence  and  sympathy  between  this 
House  and  those  whom  it  is  pleased  to  call  its 
constituents.  In  a  word,  if  the  question  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  right,  it  is  in  favor  of  reform ; 
if  it  is  considered  as  one  of  reason  or  justice,  it 
is  in  favor  of  reform ;  if  it  is  considered  os  one 
of  reason  and  necessity,  it  is  still  more  loudly 
in  favor  of  reform. 

"We  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and 
in  one  respect  certainly  they  were 
wiser  than  we  are.  They  legislated  coniinaed. 
for  their  own  times;  they  looked  at 
England  as  it  was  before  them :  they  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  twice  as  many  mem- 
bers to  York  as  they  did  to  London,  because 
York  had  been  the  capital  of  England  in  the 
time  of  Constantine ;  and  they  would  certainly 
have  been  amazed  if  they  had  been  told  that 
a  city  with  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
would  be  left  without  representation  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  merely  Decause,  in  the  thir- 
teenth, it  consisted  only  of  a  few  huts.  They 
formed  a  representative  system,  not  indeed 
without  defects  and  irregularities,  but  which 
was  well  adapted  to  the  England  of  their  time. 
But  when  new  forms  of  property  arose — when 
formei'  towns  became  villages^  and  former  vil- 
lages became  towns — a  change  in  the  repre- 
sentation became  necessary,  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  the  mere  vehicle  ot  class  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  proving  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing  to  society.  Unfortunately,  when 
times  were  changed,  the  old  institutions  remain- 
ed unchanged.  The  form  remained  when  the 
spirit  had  departed.  Then  came  the  pressure  al- 
most to  bursting — the  new  wine  in  the  old  bot- 
tles, the  new  people  under  the  old  institutions. 

"  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  pay  a  decent,  ra- 
tional, manly  reverence  to  our  ances- 
tors,  not  by  superstitiously  adhering  coniinaod 
to  what,  under  other  circumstances, 
they  did,  but  by  doing  what  they,  under  our 
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circumstanceSk  would  have  done.  All  history 
is  full  of  revolutions  produced  by  causes  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  now  operating  in  En- 
gland. A  portion  of  the  community  wnich  had 
been  of  no  account^  expands  and  becomes  strong. 
It  demands  a  place  in  the  system,  suited,  not  to 
its  former  weakness,  but  to  its  present  strength. 
If  this  is  granted,  all  is  well ;  if  it  is  refused, 
then  comes  the  struggle  between  the  youne  en- 
ergy of  the  one  class,  and  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  other.  8uch  was  the  struggle  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome;  such 
was  the  struggle  of  the  Italian  allies  for  admis- 
sion to  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens;  such 
was  the  struggle  of  the  North  American  colonies 
against  the  mother  country;  such  was  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Tiers  Etat  of  France  against  the  aris- 
tocracy of  birth;  such  was  the  struggle  which 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  maintained  against  the 
aristocracy  of  creed ;  such  is  the  struggle  which 
the  free  people  of  color  in  Jamaica  are  now 
maintaining  against  the  aristocracy  of  skin; 
such,  finally,  is  the  struggle  which  the  middle 
classes  of  England  are  maintaining  against  the 
aristocracy  of  mere  locality — against  an  aris- 
tocracy, the  principle  of  which  is  to  invest  a 
hundred  drunken  potwallopers  in  one  place,  the 
owner  of  a  ruined  hovel  in  another,  with  pow- 
er which  we  withheld  from  cities  renowned  to 
the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth  for  the  marvels 
of  their  wealth,  and  the  prodigies  of  their  in- 
dustry. 

"The  argument  drawn  from  the  virtual  rep- 
resentation is  wholly  unfounded.  On 
Continued.  ^^^^  principle  can  it  be  maintain- 
ed that  a  power  which  is  admitted 
to  be  salutary  when  exercised  virtually,  is  nox- 
ious when  exercised  directly?  If  the  wishes 
of  Manchester  have  already  as  much  influence 
with  us  as  if  Manchester  were  directly  repre- 
sented, can  there  be  any  danger  in  giving  di- 
rect members  to  Manchester  f  The  utmost  that 
can  be  said  for  virtual  representation  is,  that  it 
is  as  good  as  direct  representation.  If  so,  why 
not  grant  direct  representation  at  once  f  If  it 
be  said  there  is  an  evil  in  change,  is  there  not 
a  still  greater  evil  in  discontent!  Can  it  be 
said  that  a  system  works  well  which  has  be- 
come the  parent  of  boundless  discontent — which 
has  almost  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  people 
from  the  institutions  of  their  country?  It  is 
almost  as  essential  to  the  utility  of  a  House  of 
Commons  that  it  should  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  as  that  it  should  deserve  that  con- 
fidence, aut  it  is  here  that  the  crazy  part  of 
the  constitution  is  to  be  found;  what  should 
be  the  most  popular  part  of  the  constitution  has 
become  the  most  unpopular.  No  one  but  a 
few  insane  Radicals  wish  to  dethrone  the  King 
or  turn  out  the  House  of  Lords.  But  tlie  whole 
people  desire  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons.* 

"  The  fall  of  all  the  free  states  that  ever  have 

flourished  upon  the  earth  has  been 

Continued,  owing  to  the  obstinate  resistance  of 

the  privileged  classes,  who  had  got 

votes,  and  through  them  the  government  of  the 

*  The  three  preceding  paracraphs  are  abridged  from  Mr. 
Macaulay's  speech  on  March  2,  Pari.  Deb.  (new  scries), 
vol.  ii.  p.  1195,  1198.  It  is  easy  to  recogniase  his  compo- 
Hition  f>oni  the  condensation  of  the  style,  and  the  philo- 
8ophical  view  of  the  subject. 


state,  to  an  extension  of  the  privilege  to  other 
classes  of  citizens.  Athens  had  twenty-one  thou- 
sand freemen  and  four  hundred  thousand  slaves; 
Sparta  a  still  smaller  number ;  and  in  the  Ital- 
ian republics  there  were  twenty  thousand  elect- 
ors disposing  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  as 
many  millions  of  unrepresented  citizens.  What 
interest  can  such  a  multitude  of  slaves  of  a  class 
have  in  upholding  institutions  in  which  they  are 
not  allowed  to  participate  ?  America  was  lost 
to  England,  because  the  latter  contended  for  tax- 
ation without  representation:  there  are  many 
Americas  in  Yorxshire  and  Lancashire;  let  ua 
beware  lest  the  refusal  of  their  claim  produce  a 
similar  disruption  in  the  British  empire.  Rome 
alone  adopted  the  opposite  system ;  she  progress- 
ively extended  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  states ; 
she  carried  their  affections  with  them,  because 
she  consulted  and  knew  their  interests,  and  she 
obtained  in  return  the  empire  of  the  world.* 

''  We  have  tried  cruel  operations :  what  has 
been  their  result  ?  Does  there  remain 
any  species  of  coercion  not  tried  by  conuiued. 
Pitt  and  Londonderry?  We  have 
had  laws,  we  have  had  blood.  The  press  has 
been  fettered,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspend- 
ed, public  meetings  have  been  prohibited. 
Have  these  measures  proved  more  than  pallia- 
tives? You  are  at  the  end  of  your  palliatives; 
the  evil  remains:  it  is  more  formidable  than 
ever.  Under  such  circumstances,  Ministers  have 
brought  forward  a  great  measure  of  concilia- 
tion, intended  to  still  all  animosities,  reconcile 
all  interests,  and  satisfy  all  reasonable  expecta- 
tions. It  takes  away  -a  great  power  from  a  few, 
and  distributes  that  power  through  the  vast 
mass  of  the  middle  orders.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assert  that  this  chanse  will  endanger  the  mon- 
archy. Is  it  only  in  tne  aristocracy,  or  the  high- 
er ranks,  that  the  principle  of  loyalty  exists? 
Is  it  unknown  among  the  middle  ranks,  among 
the  citizens  of  towns,  or  the  yeomanry  of  the 
country?  All  history  tells  the  reverse.  But 
if  it  really  were  so — if  the  great  body  of  the 
middle  class  in  England  look  with  aversion  on 
monarchy  or  aristocracy,  then  we  must  rest  in 
the  melancholy  conclusion  that  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  institutions  are  unsuited  to  this 
country.  The  end  of  all  government  is  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people;  and  that  happiness  can 
never  be  promoted  by  a  form  of  government  in 
which  the  middle  classes  place  no  confidence, 
and  which  exists  only,  even  for  a  time,  because 
they  have  no  organ  by  which  to  make  their 
sentiments  known.  The  truth  is,  that  they  are 
at  bottom  as  much  attached  to  our  monarchic- 
al form  of  government  as  the  higher;  and  they 
have  become  alienated  solely  from  not  being 
allowed  to  participate  in  it  Give  them  that 
power ;  throw  open  the  portals  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  they  will  become  its  firmest  defend- 
era 

"To  accomplish  this  object,  the  ministerial 
plan  is  as  follows :  It  consists  of  three  42 
parts— those  calculated  to  get  rid  of  Ministerial 
the  close  boroughs,  those  intended  to  plan  of  re- 
extend  the  suffrage,  those  destined  to  ^°'™' 
diminish  the  expense  of  elections.  To  accom- 
plish  the  first  object,  it  is  proposed  to  disfran- 

*  From  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey's  speech  on  intmduring 
the  Scotch  Reform  BUl.-i'oW.  Deb.,  vol.  iv  p.  796-799. 
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ohise  entirely  all  boroughs  which  by  (he  census 
of  1821  had  less  than  2000  inbabitaDts.  This 
will  utterly  disfranchise  sixty  borouKhs,  and 
get  rid  of  119  members.  With  regard  to  bor- 
oughs containing  from  2000  to  4000  inhabitants 
by  the  same  census,  it  is  proposed  not  to  dis- 
franchise them  altogether,  but  to  reduce  them 
to  one  member  each.  This  will  cut  off  forty- 
seven  members — ^Weymouth,  which  now,  by  a 
strange  anomaly,  returns  four  members,  being 
reduced  to  twa  Thus  far  the  process  of  dis- 
franchisement^* by  which  168  members  will  be 
struck  off.  Then  as  to  the  work  of  enfranchise- 
ment, it  is  proposed  that  seven  large  towns, 


*  DOSOUOHS   ENTIBELT  DISFSANCHISED  AND   PUT   IN 

SCHEDOLE  A. 

Aoldborough,  York. 

Hedon. 

Reigate. 

Auldborough,    Suf- 

Heytesbury. 

Romncy. 

rolk. 

Higham  Ferrers. 

St.  Mawes. 

Appleby. 

Hindon. 

Salta.<ih. 

Bedwin. 

Ilchester. 

St.  MichaePs, 

Bceralston. 

Looe,  East. 

Cornwall. 

Bi8hop*s-CuUe. 

Looc,  West. 

Sarum,  Old. 

BletchinKley. 

Lostwithicl. 

Seaford. 

Boroughbridfe. 

Ludgershall. 

Steyning. 

Bossiney. 

Malmesbury. 

Stockbridge. 

firackley. 

Midhurst. 

Tregony. 

Bramber. 

Milbome. 

Wareham. 

Buckingham. 

Minehead. 

Wendover. 

C&llington. 

Newport,  Cornwall. 

Weobly. 

Camelfbrd. 

Newton,  Lancashire. 

Whitchurch. 

Castle  Rising. 

Newton,      Isle      of 

Winchelsea. 

Corfe  CasUe. 

Wight. 

Woodstock. 

Dunwich. 

Okehampton. 

Wooiten-Bas- 

Eye. 

Orford. 

set. 

Fowcy. 

Petersdeld. 

Yarmouth,  Isle 

Gatton. 

Plympton. 

of  Wight. 

Uaalemere. 

Queen  borough. 
130  Members. 
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Schedule  B. 

MBER  EACH.— 

Amersbam 

nelstoh. 

Rye. 

Arundel. 

Honiton. 

St.  Germain. 

A.shburlon. 

Huntington. 

St.  Ives. 

Bewdicy. 

Ilythe: 

Sandwich. 

Bodmin. 

Launceston. 

Sudbury. 

Bridport. 

Iw^eomlnster. 

ShaAesbury. 

Chippenham.  ' 
Clitheroe. 

Liskeard. 

Tamworth. 

Lyme  Regis. 

Thetford. 

CockermoutlL 

Lymington. 

Thirsk. 

Dorchester. 

Maldon. 

Totness. 

Downton. 

Marlborough. 

Trupo. 

Droitwich. 

Mariow. 

Wallingford. 

Evesham. 

Morpeth. 

Westbury. 

Grimsby. 

Northallerton. 

Wilton. 

G  rmstead. 

Penryhn. 

Wycombe. 

Guilford. 

Richmond. 
47  Members. 

Towns  to 

SEND  TWO  Members 

BACH. 

Manchester  and 

Birmingham     and 

Greenwich. 

Salford. 

Ashton. 

Shcfllcld. 

Leeds. 

Wolverhampton. 

Sunderiand. 

Towns  to 

SEND  ONE  Member 

EACH. 

Brighton. 

Walsall. 

Tynemonth. 

Blackburn. 

Gateshead. 

Cheltenham. 

Macclesflcid 

Whitehaven. 

Bradford. 

8outh  Shields. 

Kendal. 

Frome. 

Warrington. 

Bolton. 

Wakefield 

Huddersfleld. 

Stockport. 

Kidderminster. 

Halifax. 

Dudley. 

Two  ki 

>DiTioNAL  Members 

TO 

Yorkshtrp,  East 

Wilts. 

Sussex 

Riding 

Warwick. 

Noiiingham. 

Cheshire. 

Cumberland- 

Surrey 

Derby 

Northampton. 

Staflbrd 

Durham. 

Cornwall. 

Northumber- 

Gloucester. 

Devon. 

land. 

Lancashire. 

Essex. 

Leicester. 

Norfolk 

Kent. 

Hampshire. 

Somerset. 

Lincoln. 

Worcester. 

Suffolk 

Salop. 

-Pari,  Deb.rol  ii 

.  p  1072-1074. 
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hitherto  unrepresented,  should  send  each  two 
members,  and  twenty  others  one  member  each. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  largest  counties  are  to  re- 
turn four  members ;  Yorkshire,  the  largest  of 
all,  two  members  for  each  Riding,  or  six  mem- 
bers. Ten  new  members  to  be  added  to  Lon- 
don and  its  suburbs,  which  will,  with  London, 
Southwark,  and  Westminster,  raise  the  metro- 
politan representation  to  eighteen  members. 

*'  The  most  important  point  of  all — ^the  qual- 
ification of  the  new  voters — ^remains        .. 
behind.    The  existing  right  of  voting  Qualifies- 
in  all  boroughs  is  to  be  made  the  tionofvot- 

same.  and  to  depend  on  one  uniform  ^?-   ^^^ 

i'j!    A'  ^    ^\  /  *      jClOclauss. 

qualificatxon — viz.,  the  pa^'ment  of  a 

rent  of  £10  or  upward,  or  property  to  the  sam« 
amount  Existing  non-resident  electors  were 
to  retain  their  right,  but  in  future  no  electors 
in  boroughs  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment  if  non* 
resident,  and  all  leaseholders  for  twenty -one 
years  to  be  voters.  In  counties,  copyhulden 
to  the  value  of  £10,  and  all  householders  pay- 
ing £10  rent,  and  all  leaseholders  paying  £50 
rentt  provided  they  had  leases  for  twenty-one 
years  or  upward.  No  alteration  to  be  made  on 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders  in  counties.  All 
electors  to  be  registered:  the  registers  to  be 
made  up  by  the  overseers  of  parishes,  accord- 
ing to  the  rating  of  each  person ;  and  the  reg- 
ister to  be  made  up  and  revised  annually  bj 
assistant  barristers  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chiu 
Justice.  In  towns,  tne  poll  to  be  limited  to  two 
days ;  in  counties,  the  same,  and  the  latter  to  be 
divided,  so  that,  if  possible,  no  elector  should 
have  more  than  fifteen  miles  to  travel  to  his 
polling-place. 

"  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  effect  of  this 
plan  will  be  to  destroy  the  power 
and  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  conJili'ued. 
and  exclude  talent  from  the  Legisla- 
ture. No  apprehension  can  be  more  ground- 
less. Large  and  populous  boroughs  will  spon- 
taneou-sly  choose  men  of  great  talent  and  pub- 
lic spirit  No  reform  can  prevent  wealth,  prob- 
ity, learning,  and  wit  from  having  their  prop- 
er influence  on  elections.  Wherever  the  aris- 
tocracy reside,  receive  large  incomes,  perform 
important  duties,  relieve  the  poor  by  charity, 
it  IS  not  in  human  nature  that  they  should  not 
possess  a  great  influence  upon  public  opinion, 
and  have  an  equal  weight  in  electing  persons 
to  serve  their  country-  in  Parliament  Though 
such  pei*sons  may  not  have  the  direct  nomina- 
tion of  members  under  this  bill,  they  will  have 
as  much  as  they  ought  But  if  by  aristocracy 
are  meant  those  persons  who  do  not  live  among 
the  people,  and  who  care  nothing  for  them — who 
seek  honors  without  merit,  places  without  duty, 
and  pensions  without  service — for  such  an  ar- 
istocracy we  have  no  sympathy* ;  and  we  think 
the  sooner  it  is  swept  away,  with  the  corrup- 
tion which  it  has  engendered,  the  better  for  the 
country  in  which  it  has' repressed  so  long  every 
wholesome  and  invigorating  influence. 

'*  With  regard,  again,  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  same  principles  will  be  carried        45 
into  execution.     In  the  former  coun-  pian  as  to 
try,  where  the  constituency  is  only  Scotland 
2600  for  2.600,000  people,  and  where  *"**  '«»»«>• 
it  depends  in  counties  on  a  mere  feudal  title  of 
superiority,  independent  altogether  of  the  prop- 
erty or  possession  of  land,  and  in  boroughs  on 
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the  votes  of  self-elected  town-councils,  an  entire 
change  will  be  raade.  The  qualifications  will 
be  the  same  in  counties  and  boroughs  as  in 
England,  so  that  in  both  political  power  will 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  small  junto  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  vested,  and  extend- 
ed to  the  great  middle  class  of  the  people.  In 
Ireland, the  ten-pound  clause  will  be  introduced 
botJi  in  boroughs  and  counties ;  and  the  fran- 
chise will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
porations which  have  hitherto  exclusively  en- 
joyed it,  and  vested  in  the  whole  body  or  resi- 
dent citizens.  The  general  result  would  be  an 
increase  over  the  whole  empire  of  about  600,000 
electors,  making,  with  those  already  enjoying  it, 
above  900,000  for  the  two  islands.  Of  these, 
50,000  will  be  found  in  the  new  towns  cre- 
ated into  parliamentary  boroughs  in  England ; 
110,000  additional  electors  in  boroughs  already 
returning  members;  London,  95,000;  counties, 
100,000 ;  Scotlond,  60,000 ;  Ireland,  40,000.  No 
change  is  intended  to  be  proposed  in  the  dura- 
tion of  Parliament,  nor  is  the  ballot  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  House  will  consist  in  all  of  596 
members,  being  a  reduction  of  sixty-two  on  its 
,  ^j^jj  jj  present  number  of  658.*  By  such  a 
1831,6,13;  course  alone  will  it  be  possible  to 
Par.  Deb.  li.  give  permanency  to  that  constitu- 

)SS*'i?f?x  tion  which  has  been  so  long  the  ad- 
(Sd  senes).       ...  #  j.  ?.• 

miration  of  surrounding  nations  on 

account  of  its  popular  spirit,  but  which  can  not 
exist  much  loneor  unless  strengthened  by  an 
additional  infusion  of  popular  spirit,  commen- 
surate with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
increased  intelligence  of  the  age."* 
No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
.g  astonishment  which  the  announco- 
Astoni'sh-  m^nt  of  this  project  of  reform  created 
ment  in  the  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  at  country.  Nothing  approaching  to  it 
had  ever  been  witnessed  before  or  has 
been  since.  Men*8  minds  were  prepared  for  a 
ohanffc,  perhaps  a  very  considerable  one,  es- 
peciiuly  in  the  enfranchising  new  cities  and 
towns  which  now  were  unrepresented ;  but  it 
never  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  hu- 
man being  out  of  the  Cabinet  that  so  sweeping 
and  entire  a  change  would  be  proposed,  espe- 
cially by  the  King's  ministers.  The  Tones 
never  had  dreaded  such  a  revolution ;  the  Radi- 
cals never  had  hoped  for  it.  Astonishment  was 
the  universal  feeling.  Many  laughed  outi'ight : 
those  who  did  so  were  chieny  those  whose  seats 
were  to  be  taken  away.  None  thought  the  bill 
could  pass ;  it  was  supposed  by  many  that  Min- 
isters themselves  neither  intended  nor  desired 
it,  but  wished  only  to  establish  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  their  adveraaries^  which  should  prevent 
them  from  holding  power  if  they  succeeded  in 
.displacing  them.     So  universal  was  this  feeling 


*  The  Members  were  thus  distributed : 

House  at  present 658 

Disflranehised 168 

Remain 490 

Additional  Members  for  Scotland 5 

"               "        for  Ireland  3 

for  Wales 1 

for  London 6 

for  English  large  towns  34 

for  English  counties ...  55 
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that  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  had  Sir 
R.  Feel,  instead  of  permitting  the  debate  to  go 
on,  instantly  divided  the  House,  on  the  plea  that 
the  proposed  measure  was  too  revolutionary  to 
be  for  a  moment  entertained,  leave  to  bring  in 
the  bill  would  have  been  refused  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.   The  Cabinet  Ministers  them- 
selves  are  known  to  have  thought  at  Jj  J077  • 
the  time  that  their  official  existence  Roebuck,  ii. 
then  hung  by  a  thread,  and  that  it  87 ;  Ann. 
depended  entirely  on  the  debate  be-  ^^^ij**^*' 
ing  allowed  to  proceed.**  ' 

The  course  wnich  the  Ministers  dreaded,  how- 
ever, was  not  adopted;  the  debate  ^^ 
was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  it  lasted  Argunieot 
seven  nights.  It  was  contended,  on  again«t  the 
the  part  of  opposition,  by  Sir  Robert  ****** 
Inglis,  Sir  Richard  Vivian,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel : 
''  Thb  is  the  firat  tune  for  fifty  yeara  that  any 
person  invested  even  with  the  reflected  light 
of  Government  has  come  down  to  the  House 
formally  to  declare  that  the  House  is  incompe* 
tent  to  the  due  discharge  of  its  legislative  func- 
tions. It  is  the  first  time  during  that  period 
that  the  advisers  of  his  Majesty  have  thought 
fit  to  pledge  their  Sovereign  before  his  people 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
'unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,'  un- 
worthy to  stand  between  their  fellow-subjects 
and  the  throne.  The  doctrine  is  not  new ;  but 
the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  persons 
by  whom  it  is  now  advanced  are  new,  and  they 
invest  it  with  a  character  not  less  novel  than 
ill-omened.  We  hear  much  of  the  demand  Qf 
the  people  for  reform,  and  the  perilous  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  from  resisting  it; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  present  excitement 
has  arisen  entirely  from  the  example  of  success- 
ful revolution  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  will 
subside  gradually  when  these  convulsions  have 
terminated,  as  terminate  they  will,  in  univers- 
al suffering.  Even  now  the  clamor,  of  which « 
so  much  is  said,  comes  from  a  part  only,  and 

*  "  I  have  often  heard,''  says  Mr.  Roehuek,  **Lord  Brough- 
am relate  a  circumstance  coflnected  with  his  cdebraied 
motion,  which  vividly  iilustrates  the  ignorance  of  the  ad- 
mnisltration,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  to  the  real  feel- 
ings of  the  people.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
were  not  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dined  that  day  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  secretary,  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Denis 
le  Marchant,  sat  under  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  sent  half-hour  bulletins  to  the  noble  lord  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  debate.  They  ran  thus :  *  Lord  John 
has  been  up  ten  minutes— House  very  Aill— great  anxiety 
and  interest  shown.'  Another  came  describinf  the  extra- 
ordinary sensation  produced  by  the  plan  on  bmh  sides  of 
the  House.  At  last  came  one  saying,  *■  Lord  John  is  near 
the  end  of  his  specch~my  next  will  tell  you  who  ftrilows 
him.'  '  Now,*  said  the  noble  host,  and  narrator  of  the 
story, '  we  had  often  talked  over  and  guessed  at  the  prob- 
able course  of  the  Opposition,  and  1  fiways  said,  were  I 
in  Peel's  place,  I  would  not  condescend  to  argue  the  point, 
but  would,  so  soon  as  Lord  John  Russell  sat  down,  get 
up  and  declare  that  1  would  not  debate  so  revolutionary, 
so  mad  a  proposal,  and  would  insist  upon  dividing  the 
House  at  once,  ^f  he  doea  thUf  I  tued  to  say,  we  are  dead 
beat ;  but  if  he  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  discus- 
sion, we  shall  succeed.'  When  Le  Marehant's  bulletin  at 
length  came,  which  was  to  tell  us  the  course  adopted  by 
the  Opposition,  1  held  the  note  unopened  in  my  haiid,  and 
laughing  said,  *  Now  this  decides  our  fate,  tberefbre  let 
us  take  a  glass  of  wine  all  round,  in  order  that  we  may 
with  proper  nerve  read  the  fhtal  missive.'  Having  done 
so,  I  opened  the  note,  and  seeing  the  first  line,  which  was, 
'  Peel  (should  have  been  IngUt)  has  been  up  twenty  mm- 
utes,'  I  flourished  the  note  round  my  head — 'Hurra! 
hurra !  Victory !  victory !  Peel  has  been  speaking  twen- 
ty minutes !'  and  so  we  took  another  glass  OC  wine  to  cmi- 
gratulatc  ourselves  on  our  good  Ibrtone."— Roebuck,  ii. 
b7,  68,  note. 
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that  the  least  reflpectabU  part,  of  the  communi- 
ty ;  and  to  it  we  may  apply  Mr.  Burke's  words 
in  1770,  'Faction  will  make  its  cries  resoand 
through  the  nation  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an 
uproar,  when  by  far  the  miyority, 

onih??re8-  *"<^  ™"<^^  ^^^  better  part,  will  seem 
em  Discon-  for  a  time  annihilated  by  the  auiet 
tents—  in  which  their  virtue  and  modera- 
Wprks,  il-     ^Jqjj  incline  them  to  enjoy  the  bless- 

2B7.  -  A  II     •   "^ 

mgs  of  government^ 
"As  to  the  measure  itself,  it  has  no  preten- 
sions to  be  what  Ministers  call  it — a 
ConSued.  restoration  of  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  to  their  pristine  purity 
from  the  pollution  they  have  received  from  an 
accumulation  of  abuses.  The  very  foundation 
of  it,  viz.,  that  population  and  taxation  should 
be  the  foundation  of  representation,  never  was 
tlic  principle  of  the  English  constitution.  Our 
soverei^s  in  early  times  called  Parliaments  to- 
gether because  they  wanted  men  and  money, 
and  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  liberi  homines. 
The  next  step  was  the  calling  on  *  communities* 
to  assist  at  these  Parliaments,  but  then  each 
community  had  only  one  vote.  At  that  time 
the  county  of  Coi-nwall  had  but  eight  mem- 
bers. How  can  it  be  contended  that  popula- 
tion and  taxation  was  the  principle  of  represent- 
ation, when  from  the  earliest  times  small  towns 
in  some  places  had  been  called  to  send  repre- 
sentatives, and  large  ones  been  left  unrepre- 
aented?  Can  a  single  iustance  be  pointed  out 
in  the  whole  history  of  England,  in  which  a 
town  or  borough  was  called  into  parliamentary 
existence  becajise  it  was  large  or  populous,  and 
excluded  from  it  because  it  was  small  or  de- 
clining in  its  inhabitants  ?  Old  Sarum,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  was  never  large  or  populous, 
or  more  so  than  it  is  now ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  same  year,  23d  Edward  I.,  writs  were  issued 
for  the  first  time  to  Old  and  New  Sarum — ^the 
former  to  oblige  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  by  put- 
ting his  friends  in  the  House;  other  ooroughs, 
as  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  AVight,  received  mem- 
bers in  the  same  way — in  that  instance  to  please 
Sir  G.  Carew.  All  the  Cornish  boroughs  had 
sprung  up  in  tliis  way;  while  at  the  same  time 
Halifax,  with  8400iuhabitant8,  Manchester,  with 
6400,  were  never  called  on  to  send  any.  These 
towns  had  prospered  without  any  representa- 
tives; and  no  one  ever  heard  that  their  com- 
mercial interests  had  suffered  from  the  want 
of  advocates  in  this  House  to  maintain  their 
rights. 

''The  constitution  of  England  was  fixed  at 
the  Revolution,  and  at  the^Revolu- 
Cont^'aed.  ^ioD^^'y-  Since  that  time  tlie  Crown 
has  not  claimed  the  right  of  creatine 
boroughs,  and  probably  would  not  be  advised 
to  attempt  to  create  that  right  by  its  mere  char- 
ter. It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  certain 
that  tlie  House  of  Commons,  as  it  now  is,  is  the 
same  practically  as  it  was  at  the  Revolution, 
only  tnat  it  is  more  popular.  It  has  adapted 
itself,  almost  like  another  work  of  nature,  to 
our  growth.  How  different  is  the  county  rep- 
resentation of  England  from  what  it  once  was; 
how  unlike  are  the  country  gentlemen  to  what 
they  were  a  century  a^o ;  how  completely  do 
they  now  reflect  in  their  own  the  mind  of  their 
constituents,  as  well  as  advocate  their  local 
wants  1     Such,  generally  speaki  ng,  is  the  House 


of  Commons  now,  and  such  has  it  been  for  a 
long  succession  of  years.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete representation  of  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple that  ever  was  assembled  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try. It  is  the  only  constituent  body  that  ever 
existed  which  comprehends  within  itself  those 
who  can  urge  the  wants  and  defend  the  claims 
of  the  landed,  the  commercial,  and  the  profes- 
sional interests  of  the  country;  those  who  are 
bound  to  uphold  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  the  interests  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
whole  people.  It  is  the  absence  of  tymmetry  in 
our  elective  franchise  which  admits  to  this  House 
i  n  terests  so  v  arious.  The  concordia  discort  opens 
the  door  to  the  admission  here  of  all  talent,  and 
of  all  classes,  and  of  all  interests.  How  far, 
under  any  other  than  the  present  circumstances, 
the  rights  of  the  distant  dependencies  of  the 
East  Indies,  of  the  West  Indies,  of  the  colonies, 
of  the  great  corporations,  of  the  commercial 
interests  generally,  of  the  fund-holders,  could 
find  their  just  support  in  this  House,  it  is  im- 
possible to  see.  If  all  the  members  of  the  House 
represented  the  landed  interest  exclusively,  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  would  be 
pressed  on  by  restrictive  laws  alike  intolerable 
and  impolitic ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  poph 
tUation  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  repre- 
sentation, the  members  sent  here  would  vie  mth 
each  otJier  in  a  clamor  for  cheapness^  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  only  permanent  interest,  the 
agriculture  of  England.  'All  interests,'  said 
Burke,  *m\ut  he  let  in;  a  great  official,  a  great 
professional,  a  great  military  and  naval  inter- 
est, all  necessarily  comprehending  many  men 
of  the  first  weight,  ability,  wealth,  and  spirit, 
has  been  gradually  formed  in  the  kingdom. 
The  new  interests  must  be  let  into  the  repre- 
sentation.'* 

"The  men  who  have  entered  Parliament  by 
means  of  the  close  or  rotten  boroughs, 
as  they  are  called,  have  been  its  continued, 
greatest  ornament,  and  more  than 
any  other  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and 
advancement  of  the  kingdom.  There  has  not 
been  an  eminent  man  in  tne  House  of  Commons 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  who  did  not  begin 
his  career  as  member  for  some  close  borough ; 
and  if  that  door  is  closed,  rely  upon  it  the  race 
will  disappear.  Lotd  Chatham  came  into  Par- 
liament in  tliis  way — ^his  earliest  seat  was  for 
Old  Sarum.  Mr.  Pitt  sat  for  Appleby.  Mr. 
Fox  came  in  for  a  close  borough;  and  when 
rejected  by  a  populous  place,  ne  again  took 
refuge  in  a  close  borough.  Mr.  Burke  sat  orig- 
inally for  Wendover ;  it  was  only  in  his  glory 
he  was  transferred  to  Bristol  Mr.  Canning, 
too,  had  fixed  his  fame  as  member  for  Wen- 
dover before  he  was  called  to  Liverpool.  In 
later  times,  Mr.  Wentham,  Mr.  Brougham,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  and  nearly  all  the  existing  or- 
naments of  this  House,  have  owed  their  parlia- 
mentary existence  to  the  same  system.  None 
have  got  in  in  early  life  for  populous  places,  to 
which  the  representation  is  now  to  be  confined. 
Had  the  system  now  proposed  been  in  existence 
in  their  early  days,  they  would  never  have  been 
heard  of.  We  are  toldf,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  professional  class  will  obtain  an  entrance 

*  This  paragraph  Is  taken  verbatim  from  Sir  R.  In- 
glis's  adminble  speech.— Par/.  Deb.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1106, 1109. 
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under  the  new  ayBtem ;  but  how  is  thU  to  be 
effected  f  Will  men  of  independenoe  or  genius 
ooodescend  to  the  arts  requisite  to  gain  large 
eonstituenoiesf  and  if  they  will  not,  how  or 
where  are  thej  to  find  an  entrance?  They  ob- 
viously will  find  none,  unless  they  condescend 
to  prostitute  their  talents  to  the  purposes  of 
mob  oratory,  the  lowest  and  most  debasing 
purpose  to  which  they  can  be  applied. 

"It  is  said  the  House  of  Commons  is  corrupt, 
and  this  corruption  would  be   re- 

Confinued.  °»oj«<i  ^J^^  proposed  change  of 
system.  Corruption  is  of  three  kinds 
— ^by  money,  by  place,  or  by  party.  As  to  the 
first,  the  tning  is  unknown  m  these  times;  it 
was  not  so  two  generations  back.  God  grant, 
if  reform  is  carried,  it  may  be  unknown  two 
generations  hence.  In  the  time  of  James  II. 
the  secret-service  money  was  a  twentieth  of  the 
whole  revenue,  now  it  is  a  seven-hundredth 
part.  But  the  House  is  corrupted  by  place- 
men I  So  far  from  it,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  so  few  placemen  sat  in  the  House  as  at 
Ibis  period,  or  when  the  offices  at  the  disposal 
•f  the  Crown  were  so  few.*  In  truth,  no  pat- 
mnage  remains  to  the  King  but  that  of  com- 
missions in  the  army  and  navy,  which  must  al- 
vays  remain  with  him  as  long  as  the  Crown 
Wjoys  the  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war. 
And  as  to  tne  corrupting  influence  of  party,  so 
lar  is  that  complaint  from  being  well  founded, 
ihat  it  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  that  there  are 
no  leading  men  on  either  side  under  whose  ban* 
ners  othera  will  ranse  themselves,  and  thus  give 
character  and  steadiness  to  the  Government,  or 
oonsistency  to  the  Opposition. 
**  The  monarchy  can  not  long  coexist  with  a 
free  prees  and  a  purely  popular  rep- 
ConUiitted.  resentation.  It  never  yet  has  been 
found  to  be  consistent  with  it  in  any 
age  or  country.  We  have  a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  what  such  a  combination  leads  to  in  the 
annals  of  our  own  country,  when  the  Commons, 
in  1648,  voted  that  their  resolutions  hftd  the 
force  of  law,  and  thereby  in  one  day  murdered 
their  King  and  voted  the  House  of  Lords  use- 
less. *I  can  not,'  said  Mr.  Canning,  *  conceive 
a  constitution  of  which  a  third  part  shall  be  an 
Msembly  delegated  by  the  people,  not  to  con- 
ault  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  oitt  to  speak  day 
by  day  the  people* $  Ml,  which  must  not  ere  long 
•weep  away  every  other  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  might  attempt  to  oppose  or  confront  it' 
The  thing  may  not  happen  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
but  before  ten  years  are  over  the  shock  will  be 
decisive.  The  examples  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France,  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain  and  Na- 
nles,  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  last  year  in 
France,  prove  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for 
a  purely  popular  representation  to  coexist  with 
a  monarany.  Fort^  years  ago  Mr.  Pitt  declared 
that, '  from  the  period  when  the  new  and  alarm- 
ing era  of  the  Fi*eneh  Revolution  broke  in  upon 
the  world.  I  found  that  the  grounds  upon  which 

*  First  Parliament  of  George  I.  were  placemen  in 

House  of  Commons 271 

First  Parliament  of  George  II.  were  placemen  in 

House  of  Commons 257 

First  Parliament  of  George  IV.  were  placemen  in 

House  of  Commons 109 

,    —Part.  Paper*,  p.  500.  I6tb  July,  1833  i  and  No.  543,  Otb 
July,  1K22. 


the  question  of  reform  rested  were  essentially 
and  fundamentall}^  altered.'  k  not  the  same 
the  case  with  the  last  French  Revolution,  which, 
not  less  than  the  first,  has  entirely  unsettled 
the  minds  of  men,  and  blasted  the  brilliant 
Career  of  prosperity  which  the  Restoration  had 
opened  to  France?  It  is  possible  that  titles  of 
honor  may  still  be  continued ;  it  is  possible  that 
the  House  of  Lords  may  have  a  nominal  exist- 
ence, but  its  real  conservative  power,  its  dis- 
tinct and  legislative  character,  is  gone.  The 
Reformers  evince  no  hostility  to  the  Lords  or 
the  Crown  now,  because  they  do  not  require 
to  do  so ;  they  know,  if  they  can  popularize 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  they  will  get  every 
thing  their  own  way. 

•*  'The  Reformers,'  says  Canning, '  are  wise  in 
their  generation.  They  know  well 
enough,  and  have  read  plainly  enough  condoded 
in  our  history,  that  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown",  and  the  pnvileges  of  the  nobility, 
would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  against 
a  preponderating  democracy.  They  mean  de- 
mocracy, and  nothing  else.  Give  them  a  House 
of  Commons  constructed  on  Uieir  own  princi- 
ples, the  peerage  and  the  throne  may  exist  for 
a  day,  but  they  will  be  liable  to  be  at  any  time 
swept  away  by  an  angry  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is,  thererore,  utterly  unnecessa- 
ry for  the  Reformers  to  declare  hostility  to  the 
Crown ;  it  is  superfluous  for  them  to  make  war 
upon  the  peerage.  They  know  that,  let  but 
their  principles  have  full  play,  tlie  Crown  and 
the  peerage  would  be  to  the  constitution  which 
they  assail  but  as  the  baggage  to  the  army,  and 
the  destruction  of  them  but  as  the  gleanings  of 
the  battle.  They  know  that  the  battle  is  with 
the  House  of  Commons  as  at  present  constitu- 
ted, and  that  that  once  overtlirown,  and  another 
popular  assembly  constructed  on  their  prifiei- 
pies,  as  the  creation  and  depository  of  the  peo- 
ple's will,  there  would  not  only  be  , 
no  chance,  but  thei-e  would  not  be  sSjUSJSf  "i. 
even  a  pretense  for  the  existence  36iTcmJ.;  ■ 
of  any  other  branch  of  the  consti-  P*^.  Deb.  u, 
tution.'"!                                           1090,1126. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  this  great  debate, 
which,  commencing   on   the    1st  54, 

March,  continued  through  seven  Clear divieion 
successive  nitrhts,  at  the  close  of  of  t-onscnra- 
which  the  bill  was  allowed  to  be  folSjiwWdi 
brought  in  and  read  a  first  time  ensued  in  tin 
without  a  division ;  it  being  under-  country, 
stood  that  the  trial  of  strength  was  to  take  place 
on  the  second  reading,  which  stood  for  the  21st 
March.  Immense  were  the  efforts  which  both 
sides  ma*de  during  this  interval,  and  ^reat  the 
transposition  of  pailies  which  took  place  dur- 
ing its  continuance;  but  the  Reformers  gained 
greatly  more  by  the  delay  than  their  opponents. 
All  classes  of  the  Tories,  indeed,  were  reunited 
by  the  approach  of  danger:  the  divisions  con- 
sequent on  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
aj^ricultural  distress,  and  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, were  forgotten ;  and  a  great  section  of  the 
House  of  Commons  rallied  in  earnest,  and  in 
the  ancient  spirit,  round  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
stood  forth  as  the  leader  of  the  ConserTativea 
on  this  momentous  crisis.  Lord  Winchelsea, 
Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU,  Sir  Richard  Vivian, 
were  found  by  his  side  not  less  cordially  than 
Lord  Haddington,  Sir  Q.  Clerk,  or  his  own  ioi- 
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mediate  supporters.  But  the  Reformers  eained 
infinitely  more  than  the  Conservatives  by  the 
delay.  The  towns  all  took  fire,  and  infinite 
pains  were  everjr  where  taken  to  fan  the  flame 
into  a  confli^ration.  The  country  for  the  most 
part  stood  atoof,  but  in  silent  amazement^  stu- 
pefied by  the  din  and  clamor,  and  overpower- 
ed by  the  vehemence  of  the  urban  multitudes. 
Tlie  Keformers  at  once  perceived  the  democrat- 
ic character  of  the  measure  which  had  been  pro- 
posed ;  they  discovered  its  practical  working  as 
completely  as  its  aristocratic  authors  had  been 
ignorant  of  it*  An  unerring  instinct  caused 
them  to  fasten  on  the  £10  clause  as  decisive  in 
their  favor,  and  adequate  for  all  their  purposes. 
"The  £10  clause,"  said  the  Examiner,  *' secures 
the  constitution  on  a  democratic  basis:  nothing 
remains  but  to  prevent  Ministers  from  abandon- 
ing it"  To  this  object  their  whole  efforts  were 
directed ;  and  they  began  the  cuckoo  cry,  "  The 
bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill," 
»  Ann.  Reg.  which  for  the  next  year  was  the 
1831 ,  77, 78 ;  watch-word  of  all  classes  of  Reform- 
lC?^oS'^  Mar-  ®™'  *"^  rendered  it  impossible  for 
tinean.  iV.  31,  Ministers,  if  they  had  been  so  in- 
33;  Examiner,  clined,  to  recede  from  any  material 
March 6, 1831.  po^  of  the  proposed  measure.*! 
The  interval  between  the  close  of  the  debate 
55,  on  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  and 
Agitation  in  that  on  the  second  reading,  a  pe- 
the  country,  n'o^i  of  a  fortnight,  was  a  season  of 
incessant  agitation  and  turmoil  over  the  whole 
country,  such  as,  since  1642,  had  never  been 
seen  in  Great  Britain.  The  press,  following, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  in  the  wake  of  popu- 
lar passion,  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
inflame  it,  and  these  efforts  wei'e  attended  with 
the  most  signal  success.  Petitions  were  every 
where  got  up,  and  signed  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  praying  that  the  bill  might 
pass  "untouched  and  unimpaired."  These  pe- 
titions from  the  large  towns  had  often  20,000  or 
30,000  signatures;  and  though,  without  doubt, 
the  usual  arts  to  get  names  were  practiced  with 
every  possible  exaggeration  on  this  occasion, 
yet  enough  remained  to  show  that  the  middle 
and  working  classes  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  change.  So  completely  had  their 
attachment  to  existing  institutions  been  under- 
mined by  the  long  and  dreary  year  of  suffering 
which  they  had  undergone,  and  their  passions 
been  inflamed  by  the  impassioned  language 

*  '*  I  honestly  contbss,"  said  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  aineere 
Refbrmcr,  "  that  when  1  first  heard  the  Ministerial  pro- 
posal, it  had  the  eflect  of  taking  away  iny  breath,  ao  sur- 
pritied  and  delighted  was  1  to  find  the  Ministers  so  much 
in  earnest."— RosBCCK,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

t  ''  Ministers  have  far  exceeded  our  expectations.  The 
plan  of  reform,  though  short  of  radical  reform,  tends  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  borough-mongering,  and  will  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  complete  improvement.  The  ground, 
limited  as  it  is,  which  it  is  proposed  to  clear  and  open  to 
the  popular  induence,  will  suffice,  as  the  spot  desired  by 
Archimedes  for  the  plant  of  the  power  that  must  ultimate- 
ly govem-the  whole  system,  without  reform,  convulsion 
is  inevitable.  Upon  any  reform,  farther  improvement  t« 
inevitably  consequent^  and  the  eettUmerU  of  the  constitu- 
tion on  the  democratic  basis  certain.  If  we  supposed  that 
the  plan  before  us  could  be  permanent,  we  should  declare 
it  insufficient :  but  wo  have  no  such  apprehension  in  our 
age  of  onward  movement,  and  we  hail  it  as  a  first  step  to 
a  greater  good,  and  as  a  first  step  toward  abandoning  an 
odious  vice.  It  does  not  give  the  people  all  they  want, 
but  it  takes  the  arms  from  their  enemies.  Like  Sinbad, 
we  have  first  to  dash  f^om  our  shoulders  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Island,  and  aAerward  to  complete  our  deliverance.*'-^ 
£zaminsr,  0th  March,  1851. 


every  where  addressed  to  them!    To  such  a 
leneth  were  the  people  excited^  ^at  the  worst 
and  most  degradmg  effect  of  vehement  faction 
became  conspicuous.      Private  character  and 
worth  were  entirely  overlooked,  a  lifetime  of 
beneficence  was  foi^^tten,  and  the 
noblest  characters,  if  they  refused  igJ^^TY^Sn'. 
to  bend  to  the  popular  voice,  were  Roebuck,  ii.* 
put  on  a  level  with  the  most  de-  110,118;  Miir> 
graded,  and  abandoned  to  the  whole  S?***^»  **•  ^ 
fury  of  popular  indignation.** 

While  such  was  the  vehemence  of  the  popu- 
lace throughout  the  country,  and  m 
such  the  efforts  made  alike  by  the  Courageous 
Radical  Reformera  and  the  parti-  petition  Adib 
sansof  Government  to  inflame  and  **»•«««">»«»«» 
organize  them,  there  were  not  want-  ©f  London 
iog  those  who  boldly  stood  forward  against  the 
on  tiie  opposite  side,  and  exhibited  ^^- 
the  noblest  of  all  spectacles,  and  the  most  char^ 
rncteristic  of  a  realty  free  people — thatof  a  small 
but  resolute  minority,  standing  firm  amidst  Uie 
eurgin^  and  surrounding  waves  of  an  over- 
whelming majority.  First  in  position,  as  first 
in  importance,  must  be  placed  a  petition  from 
the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which,  presented  at  this  time  amidst  thd 
heat  and  din  of  the  conflict^  contains  a  mass  of 
arguments,  remarkable  even  at  this  day  for  the 
far-stretching  ken  by  which  it  was  distinguish* 
ed.  "  While,^*  said  they,  "  we  should  have  been 
far  from,  opposing  the  adoption  of  any  proposi- 
tion, temperate  in  its  character,  graaual  in  ita 
operation,  consistent  with  justice  and  the  an- 
cient usages  of  the  realm,  and  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  correction  of  acknowledged  abuses^  or 
any  amelioration  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  we  feel  it  impossible  to  regard  in  thai 
light  a  measure  which,  by  its  unprecedented 
and  unnecessary  infringement  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  large  and  wealthy  bodies  of  peo- 
ple, would  go  far  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
that  constitution  under  which  our  Sovereign 
holds  his  title  to  the  throne,  his  nobles  to  their 

*  *'  The  opponents  of  the  measure  were  not  treated  m 
men  entitled  to  entertain  their  own  opinion,  and  diflbring 
on  a  question  with  which,  by  possibility,  reason  migm 
have  nothing  to  do.  They  were  all  dealt  with  as  being 
profligate  oppressors,  who  wished  to  trample  on  and  plun- 
der the  people ;  creatures,  therefore,  to  be  ounted  down  ■• 
beasts  of  prev,  if  they  did  not  vuluniarily  fly  ttom  before 
the  faces  of  their  pursuers.  Was  there  a  man  who  wsa 
distinguished  for  nothing  but  having  discharged  all  bla 
duties ;  who  had  borrowed  nothing  ftt>m  aristocratic  pat- 
ronage, and  was  innocent  of  the  receipt  of  one  farthing  of 
the  public  money ;  who,  standing  on  no  other  foundation 
than  that  of  his  own  honest  industry  and  honorable  a*- 
pirations,  had  gained  for  himself  a  decent  reputation  ia 
his  profossion,  or  a  respectable  fortune  in  the  unpolluted 
exercise  of  his  calling :  and  did  he,  the  most  estimable  of 
all  citizens,  doubt,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  citi- 
zens did  ddubt.  whether  the  ends  of  good  government 
would  be  served  by  increasing,  as  Ministers  wished  to  in- 
crease, the  efficiency  of  a  pure  democracy  in  the  constita- 
t ion— such  a  man  was  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  citizen- 
ship. He  was  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  a 
corrupt  plunderer  of  the  humble  and  the  poor ;  he  was  the 
mean  and  crawling  slave  of  the  wealthy  few.  He  was 
entitled  to  no  opinion,  or  his  opinion  was  of  no  use  ex- 
cept to  degrade  his  character,  for  it  was  diflbrent  ttom  the 
opinion  of  those  who  thought  otherwise,  and  who  had  de- 
termined, in  accordance  with  the  Ministry,  that  to  doubt 
the  unmixed  wisdom  of  *  the  bill*  was  to  manlfost  a  cor- 
ruption  of  heart,  an  incapacity  of  understanding,  whiok 
unfitted  the  man  whom  they  disgraced  for  any  exercise  of 
Judgment  on  political  institutes,  and  which  invited  and 
Justified  any  charges  which  might  be  imposed  upon  them, 
if  they  could  not  be  seduced  by  vanity  or  the  love  of  power.  ^ 
'-Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  79, 80. 
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estates,  and  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  to  the  Tarioas  possessions  and  immu- 
nities which  we  enjoy  by  law;  a  measure  which, 
while  it  professes  to  enlarge  the  representation 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  broad  basis  of  property, 
would,  in  its  practical  operation,  have  the  effect 
of  closing  the  principal  avenues  through  which 
the  moneyed,  the  commercial,  the  shipping,  and 
colonial  interests,  together  with  all  Uieir  con- 
nected and  independent  interests  throughout  our 
vast  empire  abroad,  have  hitherto  been  repre- 
sented  in  the  Legislature,  and  would 
LSSU^BiSk.  thus  effwtually  exclude  the  powes^ 
era  aad  Mer-  ors  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation- 
chanu,  March  al  wealth  from  any  effectual  voice 

l^rj^iv,^?'  and  influence  in  the  national  af- 
Reg.  1831,81.  ^^^„j 

At  length  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  came  on  on  the  21  st  March. 

Second  read-  J*  ^"^^  ^"^J  J^«  ^^J'^  ^nd  WM  dis- 
ingortbebUl  tinguished  rather  by  increased  ve- 
carried  by  a  hemence  and  acrimony  than  addi- 
nuyority  of    tjQnal  information  or  more  enlicht- 

one.  ^         •  rwxi  iP  « 

ened  views.  The  opponents  of  the 
bill  openly  denounced  it  as  revolutionary,  and 
as  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  to  overturn  both 
the  throne  and  the  altar.  Its  supporters  loud- 
ly retorted  that  it  was  the  only  measure  which 
could  avert  revolution ;  and  tnat  the  rejection 
of  a  bill  on  which  the  nation  was  so  unanimous- 
ly set,  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  the  most  terri- 
ble convulsions.  The  press  opened  with  the  ut- 
most violence  on  the  opponents  of  the  measure, 
whom  it  held  up  to  the  hatred  and  contumely 
of  the  country.*  The  nation  was  in  anxious 
•usi)en3e  for  two  days ;  but  at  length  the  public 
anxiety  was  terminated  by  the  announcement 
that  the  bill  had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of 
ONB  in  a  House  of  608.  The  numbers  were  302 
to  801,  the  Speaker  and  four  tellers  being  ex- 
cluded. It  was  the  fullest  House  on  record, 
there  beinff  only  60  awanting  out  of  658.  An 
analysis  of  the  votef  showed  how  entirely  the 
public  voice  had  turned  against  the  close  bor- 
oughs, and  how  thoroughly  the  temper  of  the 
counties  had  been  changed  from  what  it  once 
had  been,  by  the  low  prices  and  agricultural  dis- 

*  Take  as  an  example  the  fbUowlng :  "  When  night  aft- 
er night  borough  nominees  rise  up  to  infect  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  justify  their  own  Intni- 
alon  into  it,  and  their  continuance  there,  thus  imprudent- 
ly maintaining  what  the  lawyers  call  an  '  adverse  posses- 
sion,' in  spite  of  judgment  a^inst  them,  we  really  feel  in- 
clined to  ask  why  the  rightflil  owners  of  the  House  should 
be  longer  insulted  by  the  presence  of  such  unwelcome  in- 
mates ?  It  is  beyond  question  a  piece  of  the  broadest  and 
coolest  eflh>ntery  in  the  world  fbr  these  hired  lackeys  of 
public  deltnfuents  to  stand  up  as  advocates  of  the  disgrace- 
ful service  they  have  embarked  in."— 7tm««,  14th  March, 
1831.  See  also  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  82 ;  and  Pari.  Deb., 
vol.  iii.  p.  002. 

t  Over  the  whole  empire  the  vote,  when  analyzed,  stood 
thus,  pairs  included : 

For.  A(r»iut. 

England 229  237 

Wales 14  10 

ScoUand 14  27 

Ireland  M  37 

312  ill 

-'Pari.  Deb.,vol.  iii.  p.  819. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  how  many  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous divisions  on  record  have  been  carried  by  a  ma- 
lority  of  one.  The  first  triumph  of  the  Turs  Etat  in  the 
National  Assembly  in  1789,  when  they  constituted  them- 
selves a  separate  chamber,  was  carried  by  one ;  and  it  will 
appear  in  the  sequel  that  a  similar  m^ority  ousted  the 
Wtitffs,  and  re-seated  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  power  in  1641. 
— Sc'j  History  of  Etarope^  chap,  iv,  ^46 


tress  of  the  last  ten  years ;  for  60  county  mem- 
bers for  England  and  Wales  were  for  the  second 
reading,  and  only  82  against  it;  while  ,  ^^  j^^^^ 
in  Ireland  the  disproportion  was  still  i83l,  04; 
greater,  there  being  40  county  mem-  Pari.  Deb. 
bersfor  thebill,andonl^21  against  it.*  J«i-8U4,818. 

This  memorable  division  was  hailed  in  the 
country  as  a  decided  triumph  by  the        ^^ 
Reformers,  and  immensely  augment-  Ge^neral  Cas- 
ed the  excitement  already  so  great  coigne'a  mo- 
on the  subject ;  but  by  the  Minis-  J|^ *"2St 
try,  and  those  more  immediately  ac-  coveiSmeot 
c^uainted  with  the  working  of  par-  by  el^t. 
ties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  "■"*  '•- 
with  reason  reeai*ded  as  a  defeat    They  knew 
that  many  of  those  who  had  voted  in  the  ma- 
jority had  done  so  from  the  dread  of  losing  their 
seats  at  the  next  election,  but  were  in  secret 
averse  to  the  measure,  and  would  do  their  ut- 
most in  committee,  by  voting  for  amendments^ 
or  staying  away  from  divisions,  to  defeat  the 
measure.     No  less  than  sixty  votes  for  the  bill 
were  for  places  to  be  disfranchised  or  reduced ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  repre- 
sentatives could  be  very  sincere  in  the  wish  to 
have  the  places  they  sat  for  extinguished.  This 
accordingly  soon  appeared.   On  the  18th  April, 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  House  go  mto 
committee  on  the  bill,  and  stated  several  altera- 
tions on  the  details  of  the  measure  which  he  pro- 
posed to  make,  not  affecting  its  general  prinei- 
ples.     Upon  this  General  Gascoigne  moved,  as 
an  instruction  to  the  committee,  "  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  House  that  the  total  number  of 
knights,  burgesses,  and  citizens  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  England  and  Wales,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
duced."   The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Sad- 
ler, in  a  powerful  and  argumentative  speech; 
but  strongly  opposed  by  tne  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  declared  that "  the  object  of  the 
amendment  was  to  destroy  the  bilL" 
An  animated  debate  ensued,  which  i^y^' 
terminated  in   a  majority  of  eight  ioS;  Pari, 
against  Ministers,  the  numbers  being  l^eb.  iii. 
299  to  291.'  ^®^'  ^^^• 

This  was  the  crisis  of  the  reform  question.   It 
was  now  apparent  that  a  majority  of        ^ 
the  House  was  adverse  to  the  bill,  Dangeraon 
and  that  the  only  course  which  re-  both  sides 
mained  to  Ministers^  if  they  desired  *°  ulterior 
to  carry  it,  was  to  dissolve  the  House  °*®**"^' 
of  Commons.     But  this  course  was  neither  easy 
nor  freo  from  danger.     It  was  well  known  that 
the  King  had  become  seriously  alarmed  at  the 

f>robable  effects  o/  the  measure,  and  was  to  the 
ast  degree  reluctant  to  appeal  to  the  people  on 
a  Question  of  such  moment,  and  on  whi<m  the 
puolic  mind  was  so  vehemently  agitated.  There 
was  no  saying  what  a  House  oif  Commons,  elect- 
ed in  a  moment  of  such  unparalleled  excitement, 
might  force  upon  the  King  and  the  Government 
On  the  other  hand,  the  daager  appeared  to  be 
not  less  in  the  end,  and  much  more  pressing  in 
the  beginning,  if  the  sense  of  the  country  were 
not  taken  on  a  question  concerning  which  the 
anxiety  of  the  public  mind  had  become  so  strong- 
ly, excited.  To  do  so  was  to  follow  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  generally 
adopted  in  similar  circumstances;  and  tnere  was 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that,  if  it  were 
not  followed,  the  threats  of  tlie  Radicals  mighi 
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bo  realized,  and  the  monarchy  and  constitution 
be  overturned  in  some  terrible  convulsion.  Min- 
istera  ba?e  since  confessed  that  tbey  beheld 
equal  perils  on  both  sides,  and  felt  as  if  cross- 

»  Roebuck,  '"«  ^«  ^"^?«  figured  by  the  jwets, 
ii.  140, 150 ;  consistifig  of  a  smgle  arch  of  sharp 
Martineao,  steel,  spanning  a  fiery  gulf  on  either 
"•34.  handP 

Earl  Grey,  howeyer,  had  judiciously  taken 
gQ         one  step,  calculated,  in  some  degree. 
Liberal  set-  to  lessen  these  difficulties,  by  smooth- 
tiemcnt  on   ing  the  vay  to  a  better  understand- 
Fj^ly!"*    iDff  with  the  Sovereign.    The  whole 

Cabinet  were  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  William  IV.  was  in  reality  as  averse  to 
them  as  his  predecessor  would  have  been ;  that 
they  had  been  intrusted  with  the  govcrnmeut 
merely  because  it  could  not  bo  avoided;  and 
that  the  first  opportunity  would  be  gladly 
seized  to  displace  them.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  entertaining  this  belief^  they  were  desir- 
ous of  establishing  themselves  on  a  more  solid 
foundation  with  the  King ;  and  with  sovereigns, 
as  well  as  individuals,  it  is  not  the  least  effect- 
ual way  of  establishing  a  good  understanding 
to  remove  all  difficulties  about  money  matters. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  The  committee  on 
the  civil  Ibt  which,  on  Sir  H.  Pamell's  famous 
motion  which  displaced  the  Ministry,  had  been 
appointed,  had  reported  that  a  reduction  of 
£12,000  a  year  should  be  mode  in  the  expense 
of  the  royal  household,  chiefly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, and  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  This  report 
gave  great  offense  to  the  Kine,  who  re<|uired 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  give  him  his  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  committee  were  empowered  to 
make  such  a  proposal  Finding  his  M^esty 
thus  disposed,  Ministers  conceded  the  point,  and 
proposed  £510,000  a  year  for  the  civil  list,  in- 
stead of  £498,480,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  liberal  jointure 
•f  £100,000  a  year  was  settled  on  Queen  Ade- 
laide. This  dextrous  move  gratified  the  King 
in  the  highest  d^^ee;  the  bilX  settling  the  civil 
list  as  he  desirecC  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
2  Hoeback.  ^^^  ^^^  little  opposition,  and  it  rc- 
li.  159, 160  j,  ceived  the  royal  assent  on  the  very 
Ann.  Reg.  last  day  of  the  session,  a  few  minutes 
J832,  J9,  M.  before  Parliament  was  dissolved.* 
Ministers,  however,  had  still  a  very  difficult 

task  before  them  in  obtaining  the  roy- 
Cfforta  *^  assent  to  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
made  to  ment;  for  his  Majesty  was  very  re- 
wiu  tbe  luctant  to  take  so  extreme  a  step,  and 
wITJa^liy.  f^«  Opposition  lost  no  opportunity, 

m  public  and  pnvate^  of  impressing 
upon  him  the  great  danger  with  which  it  would 
be  attended.  The  great  reliance  of  the  Minis- 
try was  on  the  vanity  which  was  the  principal 
foible  in  the  royal  cliaracter;  and  this  worked 
with  surprising  effect  The  historian  of  the 
Whigs  ktLB  given  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  acted  on  this  occasion : 
"  Tlie  King  was  vain,  And  he  was  timid;  he  was 
flattered  by  his  extraordinary  popularity,  and 
he  was  fearful  lest  confusion  might  follow  a  re- 
jection of  the  bill  The  Ministers  were  now 
compelled  to  play  upon  these  two  strings;  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  making  the  King  the 
f^nbject  of  eulogy,  of  noisy  and  vociferous  ap- 
plause,   "B^  WAS  delighted  by  the  extravagant 


manifestations  of  his  own  popularity,  with 
which  the  eager  and  confiding  populace  sup- 
plied  him  whenever  he  appeared  in  public 
And  he  was,  with  great  dexterity,  made  to  feel 
that  all  this  vehement  applause  resulted  direct- 
ly from  the  public  belief  that  he  sincerely  de- 
sired reform,  and  intended  to  support  his  Min- 
isters by  the  whole  weight  of  his  prerogative 
in  their  endeayors  to  promote  it.  The  people^ 
from  time  to  time,  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
impatience  and  distrust;  menaces  were  every 
now  and  then  thrown  out,  which  the  Ministers 
were  obliged  openly  to  condemn,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  very  materially  promoted  the  ob- 
ject they  had  in  view,  which  was  to  make  the 
iCing  understand  the  ticklish  condition  of  his 
present  popularity,  and  the  serious 
and  imminent  risk  attending  a  posi-  u.  i2i^"24* 
tive  rejection  of  the  measure."^ 

Notwithstanding  all  these  arts,  which  they 
practiced  with  ^eat  skill,  the  Whig  q2. 
leaders  found  it  no  easy  matter,  Means  by 
when  the  crisis  arrived,  to  induce  jWc*>  '*»• 
the  King  to  dissolve  Parliament  ind!j^  to 
The  Cabinet  were  unanimous  in  rec-  diuolve 
ommending  it,  regarding,  with  jus-  Psriiament. 
tice,  General  Gascoigne's  amendment  as  the  first 
of  a  series  of  measures  intended  to  defeat  the 
bill.  But  the  Sovereign  expressed  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  take  the  decisive  step.  The  story 
told,  and  generally  credited  at  the  time,  of  his 
being  so  anxious  to  do  so  that  he  said,  when  in- 
formed the  royal  carriages  were  not  in  readi- 
ness to  take  him  to  the  House,  *'Then  call  a 
hackney-coach,"  is  now  known  to  have  been  a 
well-devised  fable;  and  the  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  this  transaction,  given  by  the  historian 
of  the  Whigs,  whose  known  intimacy  with  Lord 
Brougham,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  statement 
not  having  been  contradicted  by  his  lordship^ 
entitles  it  to  confidence:  "On  the  morning  of 
the  22d,  Lord  Grey  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
waited  on  the  King,  in  order  to  request  him  in- 
stantly to  dissolve  Parliament  Tne  necessity 
of  a  dissolution  had  long  been  foreseen  and  de- 
cided on  by  Ministers;  but  the  King  had  not 
yet  been  persuaded  to  consent  to  so  bold  a 
measure;  and  now  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Ad- 
ministration were  about  to  intrude  themselves 
into  the  royal  closet,  not  to  advise  and  request 
a  dissolution,  but  to  request  the  King  on  a  sud- 
den, on  that  very  day,  and  within  a  few  hours, 
to  go  down  and  put  an  end  to  his  Parliament, 
in  the  midst  of  the  session,  and  with  all  its  or- 
dinary business  unfinished.  The  bolder  mind 
of  the  Chancellor  took  the  lead,  and  Lord  Grey 
anxiously  solicited  him  to  manage  the  King  on 
the  occasion.  So  soon  as  they  were  admitted, 
the  Chancellor,  with  some  care  and 
circumlocution,  propounded  to  the  u^Jl^jJg* 
Kinff  the  object  they  had  in  view.*  ' 

**  The  startled  monarch  no  sooner  understood 
the  drift  of  the  Chancellor's  some- 
what periphrastic  statement,  than  How  tiie 
he  exclaimed,  in  wonder  and  anger  King's  re- 
against  the  very  idea  of  such  a  pro-  sisuince  Is 
ceeding.    '  How  is  it  possible,  my  JJ,*^'^'- 
lords,  that  I  can,  after  this  fadiion, 
repay  the  kindness  of  Parliament  to  the  Queen 
and  myself?     They  have  just  granted  roe  a 
most  liberal  civil  list,  and  the  Queen  a  splen- 
did annuity,  in  case  she  survive  me,*     The 
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Chancellor  confessed  that  they  had,  as  regarded 
his  Majesty,  been  a  liberal  and  wise  Parliament, 
bnt  that,  nevertheless,  their  further  existence 
was  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  and  both  he  and  Lord  Grey  insist- 
ed upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  request, 
•nd  that  this  request  was  in  pursuance  of  a 
iroaniraous  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  they 
felt  themselves  unable  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  country  in  the  present  condition  of  Parlia- 
ment '  But,  my  lords/  said  the  King,  'nothing 
18  prepared ;  the  great  officers  of  state  are  not 
summoned.'  'Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  the  Chan- 
cellor, bowing  with  profound  apparent  humil- 
ity ;  *  we  have  taken  the  great  liberty  of  giving 
them  to  understand  that  your  Majesty  com- 
manded their  attendance  at  the  proper  hour.' 
'  But,  my  lords,  the  crown,  the  robes,  and  oth- 
er things  needed,  are  not  prepared.'  '  I  entreat 
your  Majesty's  pardon  for  my  boldness ;  they 
are  all  prepared  and  ready,  the  proper  officers 
being  desired  to  attend  in  proper  form  and  time.' 
'But,  my  lords,  3*ou  know  the  thing  is  wholly 
impossible ;  the  guards,  the  troops,  have  had  no 
orders,  and  can  not  be  ready  in  time.'  '  Pardon 
me,  sir;  we  know  how  bold  the  step  is,  but  pre- 
suming on  your  Majesty's  great  goodness,  and 
your  anxious  desire  for  the  safety  ofyour  king- 
dom, and  happiness  of  your  people,  I  have  given 
the  ordeff  ana  the  troops  are  ready*  Tlie  King 
started  in  serious  anger,  flamed  red  in  the  face, 
and  burst  forth  with,  '  What,  my  lords  I  have 
you  dared  to  act  thus  ?  Such  a  tiling  was  never 
heard  of.  You,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  ought  to 
know  that  sitch  an  act  ia  treason — high  trea^on^ 
my  lord.'  ^  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  Chancellor, '  I  do 
know  it;  and  nothing  but  my  thorough  knowl- 
edge ofyour  M^esty  8  great  soodness,  of  your 
paternal  anxiety  for  the  good  of  your  people, 
and  my  own  solemn  belief  that  the  good  of  the 
State  depends  upon  this  day's  proceedings, 
could  have  emboldened  me  to  the  performance 
of  so  unusual,  and,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
improper  a  proceeding.  I  am  ready,  in  my  own 
person,  to  bear  all  the  blame,  and  receive  all 
the  punishment  which  your  Majesty  may  deem 
meet ;  but  I  again  entreat  your  Mi\jesty  to  lis- 
ten to  ns,  and  follow  our  counsel.'  After  some 
ftirther  expostulations  by  both  the  ministers, 
the  King  cooled  down  and  consented.  The 
speech  to  be  delivered  by  him  on  the  occasion 
was  ready  prepared,  and  in  the  Chancellor's 
pocket.  He  agreed  to  it,  and  dismissed  his 
ministers  for  the  moment,  with  some- 
u'^lW^lsV  *^^°?  between  a  menace  and  a  joke  on 
'  *  the  audacity  of  their  proceedings."* 
While  this  extraor^nary  scene,  fi*aught  with 
04,  the  future  destinies  of  England,  was 

Violent  scene  going  on  in  the  King's  closety  a  still 
in  the  House  more  violent  exhibition  occurred  in 
orcommont.  the  House  of  Commons.  That  House 
had  met  early,  as  it  was  well  known  that  a  dis- 
solution was  about  to  take  place ;  and  on  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  in  fiivor  of  reform.  Sir 
R.  Vivian  took  occasion  to  arraign  Ministers  vi- 
olently for  their  intention  of  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  and  contend- 
ed that  Sir  Richard  was  out  of  order,  as  the 
question  of  dissolution  was  not  before  the  House. 
Ttie  Speaker  was  appealed  to,  who  decided  that 
Sir  Richard  was  in  order.  The  Reformers,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  maintaining  that  he  was  not 


80,  and  the  discussion  was  going  on  with  great 
vehemence  when  the  cannon  were  heard  which 
announced  his  Mi^esty's  approach.     Upon  this 
a  scene  of  indescribable  violence  ensued.    The 
cries  were  loud  for  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  rose, 
and  was  Addressing  the  House  with  i  Mani- 
undisguised  emotion,  when  the  ad-  neau.ii.36, 
monitory  knock  of  the  Usher  of  the  JJl'*'^' 
Black  Rod  summoned  the  House  to  |^*  "'^ . 
attend  his  Majesty  to  the  House  of  Roebuck, 
Peers.*  ii.  156,  158. 

A  scene  scarcely  less  violent  was  in  progress 
in  the  House  of  Liords  when  the         55, 
King  approached  their  hall.     That  Scene  in  the 
House  also  had  met  early  to  discuss  House  of 
a  motion  made  by  Lord  Wharncliffe  ,hTKii5Jdti 
for  an  address  to  his  Majesty  not  to  solved  Par- 
dissolve  Parliament,  and  the  most  Uaroent. 
vehement  language  had  passed  on  both  sides 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.    As  usual  in  such 
cases,  each  party  accused  the  other  of  beinsr  out 
of  order,  and  llord  Brougham  from  the  Wool- 
sack  said,  "I  never  until  now  have  heard  that 
the  Sovereign  has  not  the  right  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament  when  he  sees  fit  to  do  so,  more  par- 
ticularly when  the  House  of  Commons  have 
considered  it  proper  to  take  the  extreme  and 
unprecedented  step  of  stopping  the  supplies.*** 
Lord  Londonderry  upon  this  started  up,  deny- 
ing the  imputation ;  and  Lord  Mansfield  after- 
ward rose,  and  was  addressing  the  House  with 
great  energy  on  the  awful  predicament  of  the 
country,  and  the  conduct  ot  Ministers  ''in  con- 
spiring together  against  the  safety  of  the  State, 
and  making  the  Sovereign  the  instrument  of 
his  own  destruction — ^"  when  the  arrival  of  the 
King  cut  short  his  speech.    The  King^  with  a 
flushed  cheek,  and  an  unusual  brightness  in  the 
eye,  ascended  the  throne,  and  said  in  a  loud 
and  shrill  voice,  "My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I 
have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
roguing this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  %t9 
instant  dissolution  T     A  loud  murmur  arose, 
which  prevented  the  remainder  of  ^         ^^ 
the  speech  from  being  audible ;  and  uif^gos 
at  its  close  both  Houses  adjourned  ]8b6;Marti- 
amidst  a  scene  of  tumult  and  excite-  n^^n,  ii.  3&, 
ment  never  before  witnessed  within  bJck'\ifi54, 
the  walls  of  Parliament*  ' 

And  now  commenced  a  scene  which  never 
before  since  the  Great  Rebellion  had        05 
been  witnessed  in  Great  Britain,  and  Violence  at 
never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  seen  *!»«  ^^' 
again.    The  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  ^^°'^ 
the  "bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
bill,"  was  such  that  it  not  only  led  to  great  and 
justifiable  efforts  on-  the  part  of  the  reforming 
party  to  secure  as  great  a  number  as  possible 
of  seats  at  the  coming  election,  but  to  tae  most 
outrageous  and  disgraceful  excesses.     Large 
subscriptions  were  made  at  the  Reform  Club 
in  London,  and  active  working  committees  ap- 
|)ointed  to  carry  on  the  contest,  and  so  far  ail 

*  This  statement  of  the  Opposition  having  stopped  the 
supplies,  though  very  current  at  the  time,  and  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  Wool-saclc,  is  now  Qniversally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  erroneous.  It  originated  in  the  Op- 
position having,  in  the  preceding  evening,  oarried  a  mo- 
tion tu  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  ordnance  esti- 
mates which  stood  for  that  evening— a  poetpoocment 
which  Sir  James  Graham,  who  was  in  the  secret  of  th» 
Cabmet,  and  knew  what  was  coming  next  morning,  said, 
with  a  signiflcanl  smile,  was  equiv«&«it  to  a  stopping.— 
RosaucKi  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
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was  right ;  and  the  same  thinff  was  done  by  the 
Tories.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  press,  both 
in  Loudon  and  the  province^  almost  unani- 
mously* broke  out  into  the  most  violent  lan- 
guage, and  openly  recommended  the  most  fla- 
gitious measures.  To  the  disgrace  of  Enslish 
literature  be  it  said,  the  first  in  talent,  and  the 
first  in  circulation,  took  the  lead  in  this  crusade 
against  independence  of  thought;  counseled  the 
use  of  the  "brickbat  and  the  bludgeon,"  and 
recommended  the  Reformers  to  "plaster  the 
enemies  of  the  people  with  mnd,  and  duck  them 
1  Times,  ^^  horse-ponds/**  The  advice  was  not 
March  29,  long  of  being  followed.  Tlie  Reform- 
1831.  e,.g^  especially  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, took  advantage  of  the  vast  numerical  ma- 
jority they  possessed  to  break  out  into  the  most 
violent  excesses,  which  only  demonstrated  to 
impartial  men  how  little  fitted  they  were  for 
the  exercise  of  power.  In  London,  the  Lord- 
Ma^'or  sanctioned  a  general  illumination  on  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament;  and  in  Edinburgh, 
and  other  towns»  where  the  same  thing  was  not 
enjoined  by  the  magistrates,  the  Reform  Clubs 
took  upon  themselves  to  order  it  All  the  win- 
dows of  those  who  did  not  illuminate,  and  not 
a  few  who  did,  but  were  suspected  of  Tory  prin- 
ciples, were  broken.  "As  dash,"  says  a  Kad- 
t  Martineau  ^^^^>  '*  went  the  stones,  smash  fell 
ii.  41 ;  Auto^  the  glass^  and  crash  came  the  win- 
bi^^phyor  dow-frames,  from  nine  o'clock  to 
Man?l57!'  ^^^'^  midnight,"  Reflection  arose, 
]5H;Ver«>n-  and  asked  seriously  and  severely 
al  knowl<  what  this  meant  Is  it  reform — iB 
«*«••  it  popular  libert;r  ?»f 

The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  was  seized 
07,  by  the  mob  on  the  day  of  the  election, 
Dreadnil  who  tried  to  throw  him  over  the  Norih 
R^i  *"ii  ^"^S®»  ^  height  of  ninety  feet — a  crime 
for  which  the  ringleaders  were  after- 
ward convicted  and  punished  by  the  Justiciary 
Court  The  military  were  called  out  by  the 
sheriff  and  magistrates,  but  withdrawn  at  the 
request  of  the  Lord  Advocate  (Jeffrev)i  who 
pledged  himself,  if  this  was  done,  tne  riots 
would  cease.  It  was  done,  and  they  were  im- 
mediately renewed,  and  continued  the  whole 
evening.  At  Ayr  the  violence  of  the  populace 
was  such  that  the  Conservative  votera  had  to 
take  refuge  in  the  town-hall,  from  whence  they 
were  escorted  by  a  body  of  brave  "Whigs,  who, 
much  to  their  honor,  flew  to  their  rescue,  to  a 
steamboat  which  conveyed  them  from  the  scene 
of  danger.  No  person  any  where  in  Scotland 
could  give  his  vote  for  the  Conservative  candi- 
date without  running  the  risk  of  being  hooted, 
spit  upon,  or  stoned  by  the  mob.  At  Wigan, 
in  Lancashire,  a  man  was  killed  during  the 
election  riots.  In  London,  the  windows  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Baring,  and  other  lead- 
ing anti-Reformers,  were  all  broken ;  and  those 
memorable  iron  shutters  were  forced  upon  Ans- 
Jey  House,  which,  till  the  Duke's  death,  contin- 

*  The  Mcming  Post,  Standard^  and  John  Bully  at  this 
period,  were  almost  the  only  honorable  exceptions. 

t  The  AiUhor'8  windows  in  St.  Colme  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, and  those  of  his  brother,  Professor  Alison,  In  the 
same  city,  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  though  illuminated,  were  utterly  smashed  In  five 
minutes,  as  were  those  of  above  a  thousand  others  of 
the  most  resectable  citizens  in  that  city.  A  ftiend  of 
his,  who  was  in  the  crowd  that  did  the  mischief,  told 
bim  afterward  **  the  crash  was  gtJbrunu  m  St.  CoUne 
Street!" 
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ued  to  disgrace  the  metropolis.  At  Lanark  a 
dreadful  riot  occurred,  which  was  only  quelled 
by  the  interposition  of  the  military,  and  the 
Conservative  candidate  was  seriously  wound- 
ed in  the  church  where  the  election  was  going 
forward.  At  Dumbarton,  the  Tory  candidate, 
Lord  William  Graham,  only  escaped  death  by 
being  concealed  in  a  garret,,  where  he  lay  hid- 
den the  whole  day.  At  Lauder,  the  election 
was  carried  by  a  counselor  in  the  opposite  in- 
terest being  forcibly  abducted,  and  the  ruflians 
who  did  so  were  rescued  by  the  mob.  At  Jed- 
burgh, a  band  of  ruffians  hooted  the  dying  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  **  I  care  for  you  no  i  Lockhart's 
more,"  said  he,  "than  for  the  hiss-  Lifeof  Scott, 
ing  of  geese.**  Genius,  celebrity,  ^*-  *^  ^^J 
probity,  beneficence,  were  in  those  jgg°"  y^' 
disastrous  days  the  certain  attrac-  i53;*Pcrson- 
tion  of  mob  orutalily,  if  not  slav-  al  knowl- 
iahly  prostituted  to  their  passiohs.**      **' 

One  fact  was  conspicuous  on  this  occasion, 
which  points  to  an  important  conclu-  03, 
sion  in  political  science.  This  is,  that  Results  of 
while  m  Scotland,  where  this  ap-  the  election, 
palling  violence  was  exerted  to  intimidate  the 
electors,  who  were  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  two-thiras  of  the 
members  returned  were  in  the  Conservative  in- 
terest, it  was  lust  the  reverse  in  England,  where 
nearly  the  whole  members  returned,  either  for 
counties  or  popular  places,  were  of  the  Reform 

Sarty.  Yorkshire  returned  four  Reformers,  Lon- 
on  the  same.  General  Gascoigne  was  driven 
from  Liverpool,  Sir  R.  Vivian  from  Cornwall, 
Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  from  Kent,  Mr.  Bankes 
from  Dorsetshire ;  even  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle's candidate  was  defeated  at  Grantham.  Of 
eighty -two  county  members  only  six  were  op- 

Eosea  to  the  bill ;  so  completely  had  the  heart- 
urnings  consequent  on  neglected  agricultural 
distress  and  Catholic  emancipation  alienated 
those  who  formerly  had  been  the  firmest  sup- 
porters of  the  constitution.  In  Ireland  the 
whole  Catholics  threw  their  weight  in  favor  of 
the  Reformers,  and  secured  a  decided  majority 
for  the  Government  Strange  to  say,  the  sturdy 
Protestants  of  England  coalesced  with  the  furi- 
ous Catholics  of  Ireland  to  overturn  the  consti- 
tution !  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these 
anomalous  and  unexpected  facts  are,  that  a  long 
course  of  selfish  legislation  and  unwise  mone- 
tary laws  had  alienated  the  landed  interest  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  on  a  social  crisis,  such 
as  had  now  occurred,  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  voters  of  tlu  tame  class  in  society  to  resist  the 
march  of  even  the  most  perilous  innovation  com- 
menced by  their  compeers.  If  it  is  to  be  check- 
ed at  all,  it  must  be  by  those  belong-  ^ 
ing  to  a  different  sphere,  and  enfran-  jgaf^iM*** 
chised  by  a  different  t^iffrage^  The  155 /Roe- 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,  voting  on  buck.ii.  IM; 
their  estates,  or  the  parchment  c^ual-  Jf.^.  ***** 
ifications  for  which  they  had  given 

*  Sir  Walter's  diary  of  18ih  May  bears—**  Went  to  Jed- 
burgh greatly  against  the  wishes  of  my  daughter.    The 
mob  were  exceedingly  vociferous  and  brutal,  as  they  usu- 
ally are  nowadays.    The  population  giuhered  in  fbrmida- 
ble  numbers ;  a  thousand  Oom  Hawick  also— sad  black- 
Euards.   The  day  passed  with  much  clamor  and  mischief. 
Henry  Scott  was  re-elected  Ibr  the  last  lime,  I  suppose— 
I  T^a  fuit.    I  left  the  burgh  in  the  midst  of  abuse,  and 
I  the  genUe  hint  of  *  burk  Sir  Walter.*  Much  obliged  to  the 
•  bravo  lads  of  Jeddan.**— Lockha.bt*b  Lt/s  0/  Scott,  voL 
I  vl.  p.  357. 
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£1000  or  £1200  each,  courageously  withstood 
the  tempest;  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  of 
England,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  swept 
away  by  its  fury ! 

While  the  elections  were  in  preparation  or 

going  forward,  the  political  unions 
Preparationa  throughout  the  country  were  exert- 
for  inaurrec-  mg  themselyes  to  the  uttermost,  not 
lion  by  the  merely  to  intimidate  their  oppo- 
g>Utical  un-    n^n^s  by  the  threat  of  rebellion,  but 

by  organizing  the  means  of  rebell- 
ion itself.  Ine  following  account  of  their  pro- 
ceeding is  taken  from  an  unsuspected  source, 
the  able  Liberal  historian  of  the  period:  "In 
March  and  April,  1831,  the  ereat  middle  class, 
by  whose  intelligence  the  bill  must  be  carried, 
believed  that  occasions  might  arise  for  their  re- 
fusing to  pay  taxes,  and  for  their  marching  vpofi 
London^  to  support  the  King,  the  Administra- 
tion, and  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  against  a  small 
knot  of  unyielding  and  interested  persons.  The 
political  unions  made  known  tl^e  numbers  they 
could  mustei' — ^the  chairman  of  the  Birming- 
ham union  declaring  that  they  could  send  forth 
two  armies,  each  fully  worth  that  which  had 
won  Waterloo.  On  the  coast  of  Sussex  ten  thou- 
sand men  declared  themselves  ready  to  inarch 
at  any  moment ;  Northumberland  was  prepared 
in  like  manner ;  Yorkshire  was  up  and  awake ; 
and,  in  shorty  it  might  be  said  the  nation  was 
ready  to  go  to  London  if  wanted.  When  the 
mighty  procession  of  the  unions  marched  to 
their  union  ground,  the  anti-reformers  observed 
with  a  shudder  that  the  towns  were  at  the 
mercy  of  these  mobs.  The  cry  was  vehement 
that  the  measure  was  to  be  carried  by  intimi- 

dation,  artd  this  wu  true:  the  ques- 
U.  sSrST^*  tion  was,  whether,  in  this  singular 

case,  the  intimidation  was  wrong." ^ 
Future  ages  will  scarcely  be  able  to  credit  the 
generality  of  the  delusions  which 
XIniTersal  de-    Pervaded  the  minds  of  the  middle 
lu9ion«  and  working  classes  at  this  event- 

whichproTail-  ful  crisis.  The  former  flattered 
edamongthe  themselves  that  rent  and  taxes 
would  be  abolished,  and  the  sales 
of  their  shop  goods  at  least  tripled,  from  the  uni- 
versal prosperity  which  would  prevail  among 
their  customers.  The  latter  believed,  almost 
to  a  man,  that  the  wages  of  labor  would  be 
doubled,  and  the  price  of  provisions  halved, 
the  moment  the  bill  passed.*  The  An^lo-Sax- 
on  mind,  eminently  practical,  did  not,  m  these 
moments  of  extreme  excitement,  follow  the  ig- 
n%9  faima  of  *'  liberty  and  equality,"  like  Uie 
French  in  1789,  but  sought  vent  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  real  advantages,  or  the  eschewing  of 
experienced  evils.  It  was  this  which  consti- 
tuted the  strength  of  the  reform  passion;  it 
visited  every  fireside  with  the  expectant  sun- 
shine of  domestic  bliss.  There  was  as  much 
truth  as  humor  in  the  picture  which  a  saga- 
cious and  able  Reformer  drew  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  party  at  this  period :  **  All  young 
ladies  imagine  that,  as  soon  as  this  bill  is  car- 
ried, they  will  be  instantly  married;  school- 
s  Sydney  ^^7^  believe  that  gerunds  and  supines 
Smith's  will  be  abolished,  and  that  currant- 
Works,  tarts  must  ultimately  come  down  in 
Ui.  133.     price ;«  the  corporal  and  sergeant  are 

*  Tbe  Aatbor  often  heard  these  opinions  (h>m  the  work- 
ing eisiises  St  this  period. 


sure  of  double  pay ;  bad  poets  expect  a  demand 
for  their  epics ;  and  fools  will  be  disappointed, 
as  the^  always  are.** 

Amidst  the  general  turning  of  heads  there 
were  some  examples  of  courageous  «. 
and  resolute  resistance  on  the  part  Rare'ezain- 
of  the  Conservatives,  which,  as  they  plea  of  re- 
were  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty  in  ■i"'*"'*Ji2 
a  case  whicli  was  obviously  hopeless,  i,f..^*"* 
must  command  the  respect  even  of 
those  who  are  most  strongly  convinced  that 
that  sense  of  duty  was  mistaken.  A  petition 
against  the  bill  was  prepared  and  extensively 
siffned  by  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  Bris- 
tol, which  ably  And  firmly,  but  temperately, 
stated  the  leading  objections  to  the  measure.* 
At  Edinburgh,  a  great  public  meeting  was  held 
of  those  opposed  to  the  bill,  at  which  the  late 
lamented  Professor  Wilson  and  the  present  able 
Lord  Justice  General  (M'Neill),  then  an  advo- 
cate at  the  bar,  distinguished  tnemselves  on  the 
platform.  The  higher  part  of  the  press  also  be- 
gan now  to  meet  their  able  and  indefatigable 
opponents  with  a  sturdy  array  of  facts  and  ar- 
guments. In  this  warfare  of  the  pen,  the  E^ 
iiUmrgh  Review^  the  Examiner^  and  the  Specta- 
tor, on  the  one  side,  took  the  lead,  and  the 
Quarterly  Review,  BlacktKxxTa  Magazine,  and 
Fraaer't  Magazine,  on  the  other;  and  in  some 
of  their  essays,  composed  during  the  heat  of  the 
conflict,  and  in  the  most  violent  state  of  gen- 
eral excitement,  the  consequences  of  the  meas- 
ure were  predicted  with  a  truth  which  subse- 
quent experience  has  verified  to  the  letter.f 

*  *'Thi9  declaration,  though  proved  to  be  mietaken  in 
its  view,  was  in  its  diction  and  manner  calm,  loyal,  and 
courageous.  If  the  opposition  ol'  the  anti-refonners  had 
been  more  generally  of  this  character,  there  would  have 
been  leas  marshaling  of  the  political  uniona."— Marti  • 
NEAU,  vol.  11.  p.  33. 

t  **  The  tUndamental  and  irremediable  defbct  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution  is,  that  it  vests  an  overwhelmmg  ma- 
jority in  the  populace  of  the  island,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  other  great  and  weighty  Interests  of  the  British  era- 

f»ire.  By  vesting  the  right  of  returning  members  to  Par- 
lament  in  forty-shilling  and  ultimatelv  jCIO  flneeholders  in 
counties,  and  jCIO  house  or  shop  holders  in  towns,  the 
command  of  tho  Legislature  will  be  placed  in  hands  inac> 
cessible,  save  by  actual  bribery,  to  the  approach  of  the 
coihmercial,  colonial,  or  shipping  interests.  If  such  ■ 
change  does  not  soon  produce  a  revolution,  it  will  in  the 
end  inflillibly  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
The  Indian  and  Canadian  dependencies  will  not  long  sub- 
mit to  the  rule  of  the  populace  in  the  dominaiU  itlmuL,  in- 
diflTerent  to  their  interests,  ignorant  of  their  circumstances, 
careless  of  their  welfhre.  This  evil  is  inherent  in  ail  sys- 
tems of  uniform  rtpreaentatUm,  and  must  to  the  end  of 
time  render  it  unfit  for  the  representation  of  a  great  and 
varied  empire.  Being  based  mainly  upon  om  clan  m 
society,  it  contains  no  provision  ft>r  the  interest  of  the 
other  classes,  and  still  less  ibr  the  welfare  of  the  remote 
but  important  parts  of  tho  empire.  The  great  majority 
of  electors  being  possessed  of  houses  rented  ttom  £10  u> 
jC30  a  year— that  is,  enjoying  an  income  of  ttom  £60  to 
i^l30  p«r  annum— the  representatives  will  be  persons  in- 
clined to  support  their  local  and  immediate  interests.  Tho 
remote  possessions  of  the  empire  can  tiave  no  influence 
on  such  men,  save  by  the  corrupted  channel  of  actual 
bribery.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, that  of  affording  an  inlet  through  the  close  bor- 
oughs to  all  the  great  and  varied  interests  of  the  empire, 
will  be  destroyed.  The  Refbrm  Bill  should  be  styled,  *  A 
bill  fbr  disfranchising  the  colonial,  commercial,  tmd  sk^ 

ffing  interests,  and  vesting  the  exclusive  right  of  return- 
ng  members  of  Parliament  in  the  populace  of  Great  Brit- 
am  and  Ireland.' 

*'  What  the  measures  are  which  they  will  fbroe  upon 
the  Government  may  be  fudged  of  by  those  which  hava 
been  commenced  to  conciliate  their  good-will :  confisca* 
tion  of  the  Funds,  under  the  name  of  taxes*  upon  trans- 
fers, or  a  heavy  property-tax — of  land,  under  the  name  of 
a  duty  of  succession ;  the  withdrawal  of  all  protecting  du- 
ties on  the  produce  of  the  colonies ;  the  sacrifice  of  every 
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Parliament  met  on  the  2l8t  June,  and  the 
yj  speech  from  tlie  throne  said : "  Uav- 

King's  speech  iug  had  recourse  to  the  dissolution 
on  opening  of  Parliament^  for  the  purpose  of 
Parliament,  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people 
on  the  expedience  of  a  reform  in  the  rej^resent- 
ation,  I  have  now  to  recommend  that  import- 
ant auestion  to  your  earliest  and  most  attentive 
consideration.  Great  distress  exists  in  Ireland ; 
the  most  pressing  cases  have  been  relieved  by 
temporary  measures,  and  Parliament  is  invited 
to  consider  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
assist  the  country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  the  like  evils.  Local  disturbances, 
unconnected  with  political  causes,  have  taken 
place  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  especially 
Clare,  Roscommon,  and  Galway,  for  the  repres- 
sion of  which  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  law  has  been  vigorously  and  successfully 
applied,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  enacting  laws 
to  strengthen  the  executive^  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  prevented.  To  avert  such  a  necessity  ever 
has  been  my  anxious  wish;  but  if  it  should 
arbe,  I  do  not  doubt  your  firm  resolution  to 
maintain  the  power  and  order  of  society,  by 
1  Pari.  Deb.  iv.  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
86,  87 ;  Ann.  may  be  necessary  for  their  more 
Reg.1831,156.  effectual  protection."* 

The  first  question  brought  forward,  of  course, 
»j  was  the  all-engrossing  one  of  Re- 

The  Reform  form.  The  bill  was  read  a  first 
Bill  Is  carried  time  without  opposition,  the  de- 
^^mAjonty  \^^iq  being  reserved  for  the  second 
^  reading,  which  came  on  the  4th 

July,  before  which  time  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Reform  Bills  had  also  been  brought  in.  The 
debate  lasted  three  nights,  but  it  was  distin- 
guished by  no  novelty,  excepting  increased 
vehemence  on  both  sides;  revolution  being 
confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  if  the  bill  passed,  and  as  openly  threat- 
ened by  the  other  if  it  should  be  thrown  out 
At  lengtl),  all  parties  being  worn  out  by  the 
speeches,  the  division  was  loudly  called  for,  and 
tbe  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
186,  in  a  House  of  698  membei's.  This  majority, 
how  great  and  decisive  soever,  was  scarcely  so 
large  as  had  been  anticipated  by  those  who  had 
a  Pari.  Deb.  iv.  Been  the  results  of  the  elections, 
900 ;  An. Reg!  and  the  universal  transports  under 
1831,165, 166.  ^hich  they  had  been  conducted.* 

The  bill  now  went  into  committee,  when  the 
case  o{  each  individual  borough  which  it  was 
proposed  to  disfranchise  came  under  considera- 
tion. Tiie  first  which  came,  from  its  alphabet- 
ical position  in  Schedule  A,  was  Appleby,  and 

other  interest  to  ftimisli  cheap  articira  of  necessity  or  con- 
venience to  the  sovereign  multitude  in  towns,  will  and 
ntutl  be  the  Aitnre  policy  of  the  Government.  The  land- 
ed interest  will  be  sacrificed  by  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
to  procure  their  favor  by  the  purchase  aC  cheap  bread ;  ihe 
Oanadas  will  be  lost  flrom  the  throwing  open  the  trade  In 
timber ;  the  West  Indies  will  be  ruined  in  the  conflagra- 
tion subsequent  on  immediate  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes, or  in  the  losses  arising  (h>m  a  fine  trade  in  sugar ; 
the  East  India  interest,  deprived  of  tbe  monopoly  of  tho 
China  trade,  will  be  reduced  to  tbe  doubtflil  mdiuiry  sov- 
ereignty of  a  disunt  continent.  These  effects  may  not  aU 
follow  at  once :  considerable  periods  may  elapse  between 
each  successive  step ;  but  their  ultimate  establishment 
under  a  reformed  Parliament  is  as  eertain  as  that  night 
succeeds  iMy.^—'Blaekwood'a  Magazine^  May  and  June, 
1831,  vol.  xxiz.  p.  748, 976.  The  Author  is  happy  to  think, 
aAer  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  he  has  no  reason  to 
regret,  and  no  cause  to  retract,  predictions  uttered  during 
tho  first  heat  of  the  conflict. 


it  led  to  a  long  and  keen  debate  as  to  whether 
the  census  of  1821,  which  brought  ^ 
it  below  two  thousand  inhabitants,  Discussion 
should  be  taken  as  the  rule,  in  op-  on  particular 
position  to  the  alle^tion  of  the  in-  5j*TS***~ 
tiabitants  that  their  number  now  PP  ®  y* 
exceeded  two  thousand,  and  that  this  had  been 
established  by  the  census  of  the  population 
just  completed.  Ministers  resisted  this  to  the 
uttermost,  upon  the  ground  that  the  progress 
of  a  ereat  national  measure  could  not  be  ar- 
rested by  investigation  concerning  so  insignif- 
icant a  place  as  Appleby,  and  so  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  97,  the  numbers  being 
284  to  187.  The  Opposition,  however,  was  not 
discouraged,  for  next  day  Mr.  Wynn  moved  a 
general  resolution,  that  the  consideration  of 
the  schedules  should  be  posponed — avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  new 
census,  the  report  of  which  might  be  expected 
in  a  few  weeks.  "Alter,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
'*  having  obtained  so  large  a  majority  as  186  on 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  Government  would 
have  acted  wisely,  even  for  the  interests  of  the 
measure  itself,  to  have  postponed  g^ing  into 
the  details  of  the  bill  till  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  better  documents  on  which  to  proceed. 
They  know  what  is  coming,  they  are  aware  of 
the  event  which  is  casting  its  shadow  before; 
namely,  that  the  boroughs  will  be  overtaken 
by  the  population  returns  of  1831.  In  another 
fortnight  these  returns  will  be  laid  before  tlie 
Uouse ;  and  though  his  Majesty*s  ministers  now 
proceed  expressly  on  the  doctrine  of  a  popula- 
tion of  two  thousand  or  four  thousand,  they 
are  guilty  of  the  inconceivable  absurdity  of 
proceeding  on  the  returns  of  1821,  when  they 
can  so  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  census  of 
1881.  Before  this  bill  leaves  this  House,  it  may 
be  shown  that  bo  inapplicable  are  the  returns 
of  1821,  that  there  are  many  boroughs  so  in- 
creased since  that  time  in  population,  as  that 
they  are  now  excluded,  while  they  ought  to  bo 
included  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ,  Mj^rorof 
franchise."  The  House,  however.  Parliament, 
by  a  majority  of  118,  determined  Sepi.2, 1.551; 
to  proceed,  making  the  census  of  An.Reg.l83l, 
1821  the  rule.1 

A  protracted  and  tedious  scries  of  debutes 
ensued  on  the  details  of  the  measure       ^^ 
and  the  disfranchisement  of  particu-  Motion  to 
lar  boroughs,  which  continued,  with-  give  mem- 
out   interruption,  for   two   months,  ^"n®.**® 
but   in    which   Ministers   uniformly  negatived 
had  triumphant  majorities.  The  mind  without  a 
of  Mr.  Croker,  forcible  and  indefati-  5|„j?'°,'J- 
trable,  but  minute  and  microscopic, 
shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  these  discus- 
sions.   Two  points  of  general  and  lasting  in- 
terest were,  however,  determined  in  the  coarse 
of  these  interminable  debates.    The  first  was  a 
motion,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hume  on  16th 
August^  that  members  should  be  given  to  the 
colonies;  and  the  proposal  was  of  the  most 
moderate  kind ;  for  all  he  asked  was,  that  19 
members  should  be  ffiven  to  the  tofiole  colonieM 
of  Chreat  Britain,  including  four  for  British  In- 
dia, with  its  100,000,000  oT  inhabitants.*    The 
proposal  was  supported  by  the  Conservatives^ 
but  excited  very  little  attention,  and  wa^  negor- 

*  He  proposed  to  give  British  India  4,  Crown  colonies 
8,  Canada  3,  West  Indiea  3,  Channel  Islands  1— totaW  IQi 
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tived  without  a  divutian.  When  *' Australia" 
was  read  out  as  to  send  a  member,  there  was 
a  loud  laugh.  "Gentlemen/*  said  Mr.  Hume, 
**  may  laugh ;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  Aus- 
tralia already  has  twenty  times  the  number 
of  inhabLtauts  of  many  of  the  boroughs  in  £n- 
p;land  which  are  now  to  be  enfranchised." 
Within  twonty-five  years  of  the  time  when  these 
words  were  spoken,  Australia  had  a  population 
of  600,000  souls,  took  off  annually  £14,000,000 
of  British  manufactures,  and  a  single  province 
of  it  (Victoria)  yielded  the  local  government  a 
revenue  of  £3,600,000  a  year!  It  is  a  curious 
and  instructive  proof  of  the  inherent  and  univer- 
sal .selfishness  and  thiret  for  power  in  all  ranks, 
that,  at  the  very  moment  wnen  the  Reformers 
of  England  were  most  strenuously  contending 
for  and  successfully  asserting  the  right  of  the 
middle  classes  at  home  to  a  preponderating  share 
in  tile  government,  they  would  not  even  enter- 
tain aproposal  for  the  extension  of  similar  rights, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  to  their  fellow-country- 
men beyond  the  seas  I  It  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  the  future  destinies  of  the  British  empire, 
and  its  dissolution  at  no  distant  }>criod,  were 
detei'mined  on  this  eventful  though  unobserved 
night;  fur,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  vast 
and  rapidly-growing  colonies,  destined  ere  long 
to  outstrip  the  mother  country  in  wealth,  com- 
merce, ana  population,  will  remain  permanent- 
ly subject  to  a  Legislature  exclusively  elected  by 
tlie  inliabitants  of  a  distant  island,  ignorant  of 
their  circumstances,  indifferent  to 
IH^Vse.  ^  "  t'^cir  wants,  and  actuated  by  inter- 
ests adverse  to  their  prosperity? *• 
*'  Ccelum  non  animum  mutant  qai  trans  mare  cumint.-* 
If  the  subject  of  colonial  representation  ex- 
cited no  attention  in  the  whirlwind 
Marquess  of  ^^  domestic  reform,  the  same  could 
Chandos's  "ot  be  said  of  another  topic  brought 
motion  on  forward  by  Lord  Chandos,  wliich 
^iS""*'*  was  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchisetotennnts-nt-will.  By  the 
bill  as  it  originally  stood,  tenants  holding  leases 
for  twenty  one  years  or  more,  and  paying  £50 
rent,  were  to  ootain  votes  in  counties.     This 

*  It  can  not  be  said  that  this  decision  was  come  to  in 
ignorance  of  the  circumstances  and  claims  ofthe  colonies ; 
for,  In  the  course  of  the  brief  debate  on  Mr.  Hume's  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Keith  Douglas  observed :  **  In  the  present  times 
of  sweeping  and  universal  change,  the  plan  ofthe  honor- 
able member  for  Middlesex  is  a  subject  of  the  very  high- 
est importance.  The  idea  of  giving  due  proportion  to  the 
commerce  and  colonies  which  had  raised  this  country  to 
its  present  pitch  of  greatness,  was  worthy  of  the  most  at- 
tentive consideration.  It  appeared,  by  the  returns  of  1 827, 
that  our  colonial  imports  were  then  worth  £90,000,000 
(official  value),  and  our  exports jC80,000,000  ;  that  the  ships 
employed  in  this  trade  amounted  to  4580,  and  their  tonnage 
to  900,000.  independent  of  those  employed  in  the  colonies 
themselves.  They  were  now  about  to  localize  the  rep- 
rexentation,  and  in  all  probability  the  various  borougns 
would  in  Ait|ire  return  gentlemen  resident  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  so  that  the  class  of  persons  connected 
with  the  colonies,  who  had  hitherto  Ibund  their  way  into 
Parliament,  and  who  were  alone  able  to  give  information 
concerning  colonial  matters,  would  be  completely  ex- 
eluded.  In  whatever  point  of  view  the  great  question  of 
our  colonial  policy  and  government  came  to  be  considered, 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  honorable  member  (br 
Middlesex  had  done  perfectly  right  in  bringingit  forward.'* 
Hansard's  Reports  bear,  "  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  begun  his 
speech  by  expressing  a  fear  that  ver)'  few  members  who 
beard  him  would  give  their  attention  to  the  subject ;  but 
He  was  now  convinced  that  those  who  laughed  did  give 
their  attention  to  the  suhicct— the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  might  laugh.  (Mr.  Croker.  '  I  did  not  laugh  at 
all ;  I  was  reading  this  paper.')"— Par/.  Deb.,  vol.  vi.  p. 
123-120. 


clause,  however,  applied  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  such  persons,  leases  being  rare  in  En- 
gland. The  Marquess  of  Chatados  now  moved 
that  tenants-at-witl  should  be  enfranchised  who 
paid  £50  rent — ^a  great  change,  for  it  went  to 
admit  the  whole  body  of  the  English  tenantry 
holding  farms  to  that  value.  The  debate  was 
short,  ror  the  minds  of  nearly  all  were  made  up 
on  the  subject;  and  the  Whig  territorial  mag- 
nates, though  obliged  for  consistency's  sake  to 
side  with  the  Government  in  opposine^  the 
amendment,  were  in  secret  most  anxious  2br  ita 
adoption.  Tlie  result  was  that  the  amendment 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  84 — the  numbers 
being  282  to  148.  Ministers,  nothing  loth,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  change,  which  became,  and  has 
ever  since  continued,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Reform  Act  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  measure, 
and  that  on  principle,  irrespective  of  its  influ- 
ence on  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House.  It 
introduced  at  once  a  class  of  voters  qualified 
by  a  different  franchise  from  the  general  £10 
voters,  and  thus  tended  to  modify,  in  some  de- 
gree, that  fatal  vesting  of  power  in  ,  -p^^^  j^^^ 
one  single  class  of  society,  which  is  vi.  277. 267; 
the  invariable  and  worst  effect  of  a  Ann.  Reg. 
unifoiTn  system  of  representation.'      1831,214. 

At  length,  after  having  undergone  an  amount 
of  discussion  unparalleled  even  in  the  »• 
long  annals  of  parliamentary  war-  Bill  Wad  a 
fare,  the  bill  approached  its  final  third  time, 
stage  in  the  Lower  House.  On  the  c"**?^*^ 
21  St  September  it  Was  passed  by  a  ^^ ' 
majority  of  109 — ^the  nnmbers  being  346  to  236* 
This  division  was  received  with  loud  and  long- 
continued  cheers,  which  were  prolonged  throu^ 
great  part  of  the  night  in  the  streets  of  the  me- 
tropolis, which  was  violently  agitated.  Tlie 
news  spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  coimtry, 
and  was  almost  every  where  received  with  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  acclamations.  London  was 
partially  illuminated,  and  the  windows  of  those 
who  declined  to  do  so  were  generally  broken; 
but  the  excitement  over  the  country  was  not  so 
violent  as  on  the  dissolution  of  Parlia-  »  a  „  j> 
mcnt  in  the  April  preceding,  because  isai,'  251  • 
that  was  the  first  decisive  .victory;  Pari.  Deb! 
this  had  long  been  foreseen.*  ^'^-  *^- 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  House  of 
Peers;  and  the  question,  "What  -g 
will  the  Lords  do?"  was  in  every  Eflbrts'toin- 
mouth.  All  the  usual  engines  of  timidate  tli« 
intimidation  were  applied  to  the  ^**'** 
Peers,  and  the  bishops,  m  particular,  were  daily 
threatened  by  the  press  and  the  political  unions 
with  spoliation,  deprivation,  and  even  death, 
if  they  persisted  in  opposing  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Meetings  were  called  to  inform  tha 
Peers  of  the  "tremendous  consequences  of  re- 
jecting the  bill,  and  how  deeply  the  security 
of  commercial,  as  well  as  all  other  property, 
would  be  shaken,  if  the  bill  were  an}-  longer 
delayed.  The  Peei"s  would  be  insane  if  they 
refused  to  do  so ;  they  would  pass  it,  as  they 
hoped  to  transmit  their  honors  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  they  would  pass  it,  if  they  desired  to 
retain  their  rank  and  legitimate  privileges; 
and  they  woidd,  moreover,  pass  it  without  de- 
lay, for  the  public  would  not  submit  much 
longer  to  see  trade  stand  still,  and  business  re- 
main in  protracted  stagnation,  on  account  of 
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•uch  tediously  protracted  expectation.  The 
people  will  taenceforward  not  pay  taxes,  nor 
would  they  be  justified  in  doing  so,  when  the 
country  had  decided  that  the  consti- 
l^r^SM^  tution  was  not  such  as  it  ou^hi  to 
Roebuck,  li.  be.  Let  the  Lords  refuse  this  bill 
•202, 203 ;  if  they  dare ;  and  if  they  do,  dearly 
Mutineaa,  ^jjj  ^j,gy  ^^^  iheiv  obstinacy  here- 
after."* 
Amidst  all  this  Tiolence  and  excitement^  the 
^  bill  was  canied  to  the  Upper  House. 
Lord  Grey's  It  was  read  a  first  time  without 
•peech  in  opposition,  and  the  second  reading 
Lwds*""***^  came  on  on  October  3.  The  debate 
lasted  for  five  nights,  and  much  ex- 
eeeded  that  of  the  Commons  in  dignity,  states- 
manlike viewB)  and  eloquence;  giving  thus  the 
dearest  proof  of  the  weight-  which  the  Upper 
House  had  acquired,  by  the  successive  additions 
of  talent  of  the  highest  order  from  the  Lower. 
"It  exhibited,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  "a  most  ad- 
mirable, striking,  and  memorable  example  of 
finished  excellence  in  parliamentair  discns- 
sion."  Earl  Grey  moved  the  secona  reading 
in  a  calm,  dignified,  and  powerful  speech,  which 
concluded  with  these  memorable  words:  **  Brave 
I  know  your  lordships  to  be,  and  angrily  sus- 
ceptible when  approached  with  a  menace.  I 
fling  aside'  all  ideas  of  menace  and  intimidation ; 
but  I  conjure  you,  as  you  value  your  rishts  and 
dignities,  and  as  you  wish  to  transmit  them  un- 
impaired to  your  posterity,  to  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  the  representations  of  the  people.  Do 
not  take  up  a  position  which  will  show  that 
you  will  not  attend  to  the  voice  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  people,  who  call  upon  you,  in  a  tone  too 
loud  not  to  be  heard,  and  too  decisive  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  people  are  all  but  iinani- 
mous  in  support  of  the  bill ;  the  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  county  members,  and  members 
forpopulous  places  who  have  voted  for  it,  is  a 
sufincient  proof  of  that  If  this  measure  be  re- 
fused, none  otlier  will  be  accepted;  none  less 
would,  if  accepted,  be  satisfactory.  Do  nbt,  I 
beg,  flatter  yourselves  that  it  is  possible  by  a 
less  effective  measure  than  this  to  quiet  the 
storm  which  will  rage,  and  to  gotem  the  agi- 
tation which  will  have  been  produced  I  cer- 
tainly deprecate  popular  violence.  As  a  citi- 
zen of  a  tree  State,  and  feeling  that  freedom  is 
essentially  connected  with  order,  I  deprecate 
it  As  a  member  of  the  Government  it  is  m}' 
duty  to  maintain  tranquillity ;  but  as  a  citizen, 
as  a  member  of  the  Government,  as  a  man  and 
a  statesman,  I  am  bound  to  look  at  the  conse- 
quences which  may  flow  from  rejecting  the 
measure.  And  although  I  do  not  say,  as  the 
noble  Duke  (Wellington)  did  on  anotner  occa- 
sion, that  the  rejection  of  this  measure  will  lead 
to  civil  war — 1  trust  it  will  not  produce  any  such 
effect — ^yet  I  see  such  consequences  likely  to 
arise  from  it  as  make  me  tremble  for  the  secu- 
rity of  this  House  and  of  this  country.  Upon 
•  Mirror  of  J^^^  lordships,  then,  as  you  value 
Parliament,  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of 
1831,2004;  the  country,  I  earnestly  call  to  con- 

vi^M? Wd  "^^"^  ^^^^   before  you   reject  this 

'     '  measure.' 

"Let  me  respectfully  entreat  the  right  rev- 

erend  prelates  to  consider  that,  if  this 

Concladed.  ^'^^  ^®  rejected  by  a  narrow  majority 

of  the  lay  peers^  and  its  fate  should 


thus  be  decided,  within  a  few  votes,  by  the 
votes  of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  what  will 
then  be  their  situation  with  the  country.  You 
have  shown  that  you  are  not  indififerent  or  in- 
attentive to  the  signs  of  the  times.  You  have 
introduced,  in  the  way  in  which  all  such  meas- 
ures ought  to  be  introduced  by  the  heads  of 
the  Church,  measures  of  melioration.  In  this 
you  have  acted  with  a  prudent  forethought 
You  appear  to  have  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the 
country  were  upon  you ;  that  it  is  necessary  to 
put  your  house  in  order^  and  prepare  for  the 
coming  storm.  I  implore  3'ou  to  follow  on  this 
occasion  the  same  prudent  course.  There  ara 
many  (questions  at  present  which  may  take  a 
fatal  direction,  if,  upon  a  measure  on  which  tlie 
nation  has  fixed  its  hopes,  and  which  is  neces- 
sary for  its  welfare,  the  decision  of  this  House 
should,  by  means  of  their  votes,  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people. 
You  are  the  ministers  of  peace ;  earnestly  do 
I  hope  that  the  result  of  your  votes  may  be 
such  as  will  tend  to  the  peace,  tran- 
quillity,  and  happiness  of  the  coun-  ij,  ^7  9^* 
try."*  ■    '' 

The  debate  elicited  talent  of  the  very  highest 
order  on  both  sides ;  and  Lord  Har-  gj 

rowby  in  particular,  on  the  second  Bill  thrown 
night,  maae  the  best  speech  which  out  by  a  ma- 
had  yet  been  delivered  in  either  JJjriiy  of  forty- 
House  against  the  bill.*.  The  clos- 
ing night  of  the  debate  brought  *  Pari.  Deb^ 
the  two  great  champions  on  the  ^»i-l^*^""5- 
opposite  sides — Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
L;^'ndhui*st — ^into  the  lists,  whose  speeches,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  embraced  every 
thing  which  could  be  urged  on  either  side,  and 
were  master-pieces  of  forensic  power  and  elo- 
quence. The  former  said,  "By  all  you  hold 
most  dear — ^by  all  the  ties  that  bind  every  one 
of  us  to  one  common  order,  and  one  common 
country — ^I  solemnly  adjure  you — I  warn  you 
— 1  implore  j-ou— M)n  my  bended  knees  I  suppli- 
cate you — reject  not  this  bill/'  The  latter  said, 
"  Perilous  as  the  situation  is  in  which  we  are 
placed,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  proud  one :  the 
eyes  of  the  country  are  anxiously  turned  upon 
us,  and  if  we  decide  as  becomes  us,  we  shall 
merit  the  eternal  gratitude  of  every  friend  of 
the  constitution,  and  of  the  Britit<)i  empire.'* 
On  a  division,  which  took  place  at  half  past 
six,  the  bill  wns  lost  by  a  majority  s  p^f)  dq^, 

of  41 — the  numbers  being  199  to  vHi.  275, 276, 
158.3  299, 340. 

This  decision,  having  been  long  foreseen,  took 
no  one  by  surprise;  and  the  re-  ^^ 

forming  party,  ooth  in  and  out  of  vote  of  con- 
Parliament    adopted    immediate  fldence  in  the 
measures   to   obviate   its    eff^ects.  ^*^"I"!Pk"ioi 
The  Funds  suddenly  fell,  many  of  carried  by  131. 

the  shops  were  closed  in  London,  and  that  gen- 
eral anxiety  was  felt  which  is  so  often  the  pre- 
cursor of  some  ^reat  public  calamity.  The  King 
requested  Ministers  to  retain  their  places,  and 
shape  the  bill  so  as  to  disarm  their  opponents^ 
being  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  an  ap- 
proaching convulsion.  On  the  Monday  follow- 
ing, Lord  Ebrington,  in  the  House  of  CommonS) 
moved  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Ministers,*  which 

*  Tbe  vote  was  in  these  words  *.  **  That  while  thia  Hooae 
laments  the  present  state  of  a  bill  for  introducinir  a  reform 
into  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  m  ftvor  of  wh  ch 
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was  carried  by  a  majority  of  131 — ^the  numbers 
being  829  to  198.  This  vote  enabled  the  Min- 
isters to  retain  their  places;  and  the  parlia- 
mentary contest,  for  the  pi*esent  at  least,  beine 
DOW  over,  the  King,  on  20th  October,  prorogued 
Parliament  in  person,  with  these  significant 
words:  "To  the  consideration  of  the  important 
question  of  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  attention  of  Parliament  must  neces- 
sarily again  be  called  at  the  opening  of  the  en- 
suing session;  and  you  may  be  assured  of  my 
unaltered  desire  to  promote  its  settlement  by 
such  improvements  in  the  representation  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  securing  to  my  peo- 
ple the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  which, 
I  xnn.  Reg.  ^^  combination  with  -those  of  the 
1831, 291;  other  orders  of  the  State,  are  easen- 
?.^^^*?'  **•  tiftl  to  the  support  of  our  free  con- 
**"^^'       stitution."' 

The  declared  resolution  of  the  King  and  the 
g3  House  of  Commons  to  carry  out  the 
Disonierain  principles  of  reform,  however,  was 
London  and  not  sufficient  to  allay  the  apprehen- 
in  the  ooun-  gj^j^g  ^^  ^j^jj^  ^j^^  pjiggions  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  London  these  ebullitions 
were  confined  to  the  lowest  of  the  populace, 
whose  actS)  however,  indicated  to  wnat  they 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  incendiary  lan- 
guage so  long  addressed  to  them  by  the  re- 
forming journals  and  the  public  meetings.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  were  assault- 
Oct  12  ^^^  ^^  street,  and  with  difficulty  res- 
cued by  the  police  and  the  respectable 
by-stand ers  from  the  violence  of  the  moU  The 
latter  nobleman,  whose  courage  and  determina- 
tion during  the  whole  contest  had  signalized 
])im  for  vengeance,  was  struck  senseless  from 
his  horse  by  showers  of  stones  at  the  gate  of 
the  Palace,  amidst  cries  of  "  Murder  him— cut 
a  An.  Reg.  ^"  throat  !"•  Persons  respectably 
16.11,280,  dressed,  and  wearing  ribbons  round 
281.  their  arms,  took  the  lead  on  these  oc- 

casionS)  gave  orders,  and,  rushing  forward  from 
the  crowd,  led  it  on,  and  made  way  for  those 
who  commenced  the  demolition  of  the  windows 
of  Apsley  House.*  But  alarming  as  these  riots 
were  in  the  metropolis,  they  were  as  nothing 
to  those  which  occurred  in  the  provinces^  where 
scenes  ensued  which  have  affixed  a  lasting  stain 
on  the  English  character,  and  proved  that,  when 
their  passions  are  thoi'oughly  roused,  the  peo- 
3  Ann.  Reg.  P^®  ^^  *^"*  country  mnjr  become  as 
]831;  Marti-  dangerous,  and  engage  in  atrocities 
neau,  il.  4«,  as  frightful,  as  the  worst  populace 
*'•  of  foreign  states.' 

While  the  bill  was  ]^et  pending  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  great  meeting  was  called  by  the  Po- 
litical Union  of  Birmingham,  attended,  it  was 
said  by  the  Reformers,  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  and  probably,  in  truth,  by  one 

the  opinton  of  the  country  stands  anequivocally  promi- 
nent, and  which  has  been  matured  by  discusHions  the 
most  anxiooa  and  the  moiat  laborious,  it  (bels  itself  most 
imperatively  called  updn  to  reassert  its  firm  adherence  to 
the  principles  and  leading  provisions  of  that  great  meas- 
ure, and  to  express  its  unabated  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity, perseverance,  and  ability  of  those  Ministers  who,  in- 
troducing and  conducting  il  so  wdl,  consulted  the  bMt 
Interests  of  the  country."~ilnn.  Reg.^  1831,  p.  278. 

*  See  in  particular  the  statements  of  Mr.  Trevor  and 
Col.  Trench  (who  followed  the  crowd  which  committed 
the  outrages),  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  14ih  October. 
—Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  288,  289. 
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hundred  thousand  persons.  At  this  meeting 
very  violent  language,  as  might  have  g. 
been  expected,  was  used,  though  not  Great  meet- 
more  so  than  was  usual  on  all  such  Ing  of  polit- 
occasions  at  that  period.*  But  it  »««i  unions 
acquired  a  historic  Importance  from  Ji^;™^" 
what  followed.  The  meeting  voted 
an  address  to  the  King,  setting  forth  the  "  aw- 
ful consequences"  which  might  ensue  from  the 
rejection  of  the  bill,  their  pain  at  imagining 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  so  infatuated 
as  to  reject  it,  and  their  earnest  desire  that  his 
Majesty  should  create  as  many  peers  as  might 
be  necessary  to  insure  its  success.  They  voted 
also  thanks  to  Lord  Althorpe  and  Lord  Joha 
Rilssell.  Both  these  noblemen  acknowledged 
the  compliment  with  thanks ;  the  latter,  in  do- 
ing BO,  used  the  expression  which  became  so 
celebrated :  **  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  heart- 
felt gratitude,  the  undeserved  honor  done  me 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  my  coun- 
trymen. Our  proepects  are  now  obscured  for 
a  moment,  and,  I  trust,  only  for  a  moment  It 
is  impouihle  that  the  whisper  of  foe-  ^ 
Hon  should  prevail  against  Vie  voice  \s^2S3^' 
of  the  natiott."'^ 

Similar  meetings,  attended  by  vast  multi- 
tudes, took  place  at  Liverpool,  Bir-  gj, 
mingham,  Glaseow,  Newcastle,  £d-  Riots  at  Dcr^ 
inburgh,  and  all  the  great  towns,  at  ^X  "^tf***' 
all  of  which  language  the  most  vio-  ""«"■"*• 
lent  was  used,  and  ensigns  the  most  revolution- 
ary were  displayed;  while  the  press,  provin- 
cial as  well  as  metropolitan,  increased  every 
hour  in  vigor  and  audacity.  To  intimidate  the 
Peers  was  the  great  object^  and  acts  soon  en- 
sued more  calculated  even  than  words  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  At  DerbV)  the  mob,  as  usual, 
demolished  the  windows  of  the  anti-Reformers; 
and  some  of  the  ringleaders  having  been  appre- 
hended by  the  magistrates  and  put  in  jail,  it 
was  forthwith  attacked,  the  doors  forced,  and 
the  whole  prisoners  liberated.  At  Nottingham 
the  violence  was  of  a  still  more  serious  and  sys- 
tematic kind,  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
whom  the  castle  and  great  part  of  the  prop- 
erty in  the  town  belonged,  had  signalized  him- 
self by  the  most  decided  opposition  to  the  bill. 
A  moD  suddenly  assembled  there,  and  moved 
against  that  venerable  pile,  once  a  royal  resi- 
dence, and  associated  with  many  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  English  history;  for  it 
was  there  that  Charles  L  unfurled  his  banner 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.    The 


*  One  of  the  speakers  said :  "  He  decl;ued  before  God, 
that  if  all  constitutional  modes  of  obtainmg  success  (rf*  the 
reform  measure  foiled,  he  should  and  would  be  the  first 
man  to  re/use  the  payment  of  taxesy  except  by  a  lery  upon 
his  goods  (tremendous  cheers).  I  now  call  upon  all  those 
who  are  prepared  to  join  me  in  this  step  to  hold  up  their 
bands  (an  immense  forest  of  hands  was  immediatay  hdd 
up,  accompanied  by  vehement  cheering).  I  now  call  upon 
you  who  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  this  course  to  hold  op 
your  hands  and  signify  your  dissent  (not  a  single  hand 
was  held  up).  Mark  my  words, '  Failing  all  other  consti- 
tutional means.*"  Another  speaker  said :  *'  It  is  said  thst 
the  reverend  fothers  in  God,  the  bishops,  will  oppose  this 
bill :  if  they  do,  their  fote,  which  even  now  is  exceeding- 
ly doubtftil,  will  be  irrerocably  sealed.  The  haughty  rem- 
nants of  the  Establishment  will  be  buried  in  the  dust,  with 
a  nation's  execration  for  their  epitaph :  the  splendid  mitre 
will  foil  fh>m  the  heads  of  the  bishops ;  their  crosses  will 
foil  as  if  flpom  a  palsied  hand ;  their  robes  of  lawn  may  bo 
turned  mto  a  curb  of  mourning,  and  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
London  may  shut  up  his  episcopal  palace,  and  take  oat  a 
license  for  a  beer-shop.*'— ^im.  Reg.y  1831,  p.  9^ 
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gates  were  qaickly  forced,  the  building  sacked, 
set  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  A  regi- 
ment of  hussars  having  opportunely  arrived 
from  Derby,  prevented  any  farther  damage  be- 
ing done  in  the  town ;  but  the  mob,  thirsting 
for  plunder,  issued  forth  into  the  country,  and 
attacked  several  houses  of  noblemen*  or  gentle- 
men known  to  entertain  anti-reform  principles 
Among  these  were  those  of  Lord  Midaleton  and 
Hr.  Musters,  the  latter  of  which  was  sacked 
and  pillaged,  and  his  unfortunate  lady,  driven 

to  seek  safety  by  concealment  amonff 
183?  £lf  ^^  shrubbery  bushes  on  a  cold  and 

rainy  October  evening,  lost  her  life.* 
These  disorders,  serious  as  they  were,  how- 
^  ever,  all  sunk  into  insignificance  be- 
Commence-  fore  the  riots  at  Bristol,  which  were 
ment  of  riots  of  SO  dreadful  a  kind  as  not  only  to 
Ocf 'm  ***'  spread  a  universal  panic  over  the 
country,  but  to  affix  a  dark  stain  on 
the  English  character,  and  suggest  a  painful 
doubt  as  to  its  ability  to  retain  ito  equibbrium 
in  periods  of  violent  political  excitement  The 
occasion,  or  rather  the  pretext,  for  the  outbreak, 
was  the  appearance  ox  Sir  Charles  Wetherall,  a 
noted  anti-keformer,  who,  as  Recorder  of  Bris- 
tol, with  more  courage  than  judgment,  made 
his  public  entrance  into  Bristol  on  the  29th 
October.  He  was  received  by  the  magistrates 
with  the  pomp  and  respect  usually  shown  to 
the  judicial  representatives  of  royalty  on  such 
occasions ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  cavalcade 
was  followed  by  a  disorderly  mob,  which,  be- 
ginning with  groans  and  hisses,  soon  proceeded 
to  throwing  of  stones  and  brickbats.  The  re- 
spectable citizens  at  tlie  commercial  rooms  re- 
ceived them  with  three  cheers;  but  this  only 
irntated  the  rabble,  who,  when  the  procession 
reached  the  Mansion  House,  assailed  it  with 
missiles  of  every  description.  The  mayor  in 
vain  requested  the  mob  to  disperse,  andf  with- 
drew a  portion  of  the  special  constables,  who 
were  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  in  order 
to  appease  their  fury.  This  only  increased  it^ 
and  the  mob  swelled  in  number  and  audacity. 
OS  night  approached.  The  Riot  Act  was  read, 
but  the  mibtary  were  not  called  in.  The  con- 
sequence was,  tnat  the  constables  were  sudden- 
ly attacked  and  driven  back,  the  doors  of  the 
building  forced,  the  Mansion  House  stormed, 
its  whole  furniture  smashed  and  pillaged,  and 
the  iron  palings  in  front  torn  up,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  rioters  for  future  mischief 
Meanwhile  Sir  Charles  and  the  magistrates  es- 
caped by  a  back  door,  and  the  former  left  the 
city.  Ijie  latter  called  in  the  military,  and 
two  troops  of  dragoons,  amply  sufficient  to  have 
arrested  the  disorders,  arrived  in  the  square. 
But  they  received  at  first  no  orders  to  act, 
either  from  the  magistrates  or  the  commanding 
officer ;  and  the  soldiers,  not  knowing  what  to 
a  J^J^^^  jieg,  do,  for  some  time  merely  walked 
1831,  S92;  '  their  horses  through  the  multitude. 
Martineau,  Seeing  this,  the  mob  proceeded  to 
iVughea  vU  ^^^^^  *^*  windows  ot  the  Council 
294 .  Trial  of  House,  and  the  military  then  charged, 
Bristol  Rioi-  dispersed  the  crowd,  and  prevented 
era.  28, 29.  farther  mischief  that  night* 

But  the  lull  was  of  short  duration.    Deem- 
67.       ing  the  riot  over,  the  magistrates  al- 
Frigiitftii   lowed  the  dragoons,  who  were  much 
disordera.  fatigued,  to  retire  for  the  night,  and 


the  mob  made  good  use  of  the  breathing-time 
thus  afforded  them  to  prepare  for  ulterior  meas- 
ures. The  indecision  evinced  the  preceding 
evening  spread  far  and  wide  the  conviction  that 
the  magistrates  would  not  order  the  soldiers  to 
act,  and  that  if  ordered  they  would  not  do  so. 
This  belief  brought  multitudes  next  day  to  the 
expected  scene  of  plunder  and  intoxication;  the 
bargemen  from  the  adjoining  canals  flocked  in 
on  all  sides,  and  those  wild-looking  haggard 
desperadoes  began  to  appear  in  the  streets^ 
which  in  all  civil  convulsions,  like  the  stoim- 
birds  to  the  distressed  mariners,  betoken  com- 
ing shipwreck.  Thus  reinforced,  the  mob  re- 
turned in  greater  numbers  on  the  following 
morning  to  the  scene  of  their  former  violence, 
broke  open  and  ransacked  the  cellars  of  the 
Mansion  House,  and  soon  intoxicated  wretches 
added  the  fumes  of  dnmkenness  to  the  horrors 
of  the  scene.  The  military  were  again  called 
in,  and  a  troop  of  the  14tn  was  soon  on  the 
spot ;  but  no  magistrate  was  there  to  give  them 
orders,  and  the  commanding  officer,  though  the 
violence  was  going  foi'ward,  having  no  orders 
from  the  civil  authorities,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  abstain  from  acting,  and  soon  after  deemed 
it  best  to  withdraw  his  men  from  the  risk  of 
contamination,  and  moved  them  to  the  barracks. 
They  were  replaced  at  the  Mansion  House  by 
another  troop  less  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
Upon  this  the  mob  cheered  loud-  inj^rtineau 
ly,  and  leaving  the  Mansion  House,  n  4g ;  Ann! 
where  nothing  now  remained  to  pil-  Reg.  1831 , 
lage,  dispersed  in  different  boaies  ?A"*"-  *^*»  ^ 
over  the  city.* 

The  most  frightful  scene  of  violence  and  dev- 
astation ensued.  One  detachment  gg 
proceeded  to  the  bridewell,  where  rmmense 
they  broke  open  the  doors,  libera-  destruction 
ted  the  prisoners,  who  immediately  of  P'oP^^y- 
joined  them,  and  set  the  building  on  fire ;  an- 
other went  to  the  new  jail,  which  was  also 
forced  open,  the  prisonera  liberated,  and  the 
building  consignea  to  the  fiames.  The  Glou- 
cester county  prison  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
the  chief  tofl-houses  round  the  town  were  de- 
stroyed. A  band  next  proceeded  to  the  bishop's 
palace,  which  was  set  on  fire  and  totally  con- 
sumed. The  Mansion  House  shared  the  same 
fate ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  the  rioters  set 
fire  to  the  Custom  House,  Excise  Office,  and 
other  buildings  in  Queen  Square,  which  soon 
were  wrapped  in  one  awful  conflagration.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  fire  the  shipping  in  the 
docks,  but  happily  repulsed  by  the  vigilance 
and  courage  of  the  seamen.  Exclusive  of  the 
Mansion  House,  jails,  and  other  public  edifices, 
fortj'-two  private  houses  and  warehouses  were 
burnt,  and  propeHy  to  the  amount  of  £500,000 
destroyed.  Before  night,  Queen  Square  and 
the  adjoining  streets  exhibited  the  most  appall- 
ing spectacle.  Flames  were  bursting  forth  on 
all  sides;  the  walls  of  buildings  already  con- 
sumed were  falling  in  every  minute,  and  the 
square  and  streets  filled  with  infuriated  crowds 
in  the  last  stage  of  intoxication,  many  of  whom 
were  lying  senseless  on  the  pave-  a  j^qq,  j^^ 
ment,  while  not  a  few  perished  in  1831, 170. 
the  flames  which  they  themselves  ^"^^  Marti- 
had  raised.'  "«»"» "^  *»• 

While  these  terrible  scenes  were  going  on  in 
the  town,  the  soldiers, /or  fear  of  irritating  the 
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people^  had  been  sent  into  the  country;  and 
gQ,  the  officers  and  men  beheld  with 
The  riots  are  speechless  agony  the  whole  firnia- 
at  once  sup-  ment,  on  Sunday  night,  reddened 
ThTimSttr;"  ty  tho  flamea  ortho^urning  city, 
are  ordered  to  At  length,  however,  the  enormity 
^t-  of  the  evil  worked  out  its  own  cure. 

Orders  were  sent  by  tl^e  magistrates  to  the  mil- 
itary to  return  on  Monday  morning ;  and  under 
the  command  of  an  active  and  gallant  officer 
(Captain  Wetherall  of  the  14th)  the  work  was 
speedily  and  effectually  done.  The  dragoons 
chargi'u  tho  rioters  with  the  utmost  vigor  in  all 
the  .-treets  where  they  were  assembled,  and  in  an 
houi  's  time  the  insurrection  was  quelled.  Pass- 
ing from  the  extreme  of  audacity  to  the  most  ab- 
ject terror,  the  riotersfled  in  ci-owds  from  the  sa- 
bres of  the  military,  and  in  many  instances,  in 
drunken  alarm,  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
burning  houses,  and  perished  miserably.  On 
the  whole,  no  less  than  ninety-four  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded  during  tihese  disastrous  days, 
who  were  brought  to  the  public  hospitals,  and 
lA  R  probably  a  still  greater  number  per- 
]83?"294^'  >shed  in  the  burning  houses,  and 
296;'chron.  were  never  heard  of  Since  Lord 
177, 178 ;       George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780,  no 

il.*48"4?."*  *"^'*  scenes  had  disgraced  the  an- 
nals of  England.^ 

This  violent  outbreak,  like  many  other  things 
QQ  when  matters  have  reached  the  ex- 

Good  effects  tremity  of  evil,  in  the  end  did  good, 
ofihescdread-  All  classes  took  the  alarm  at  the 

■cenea.  terrible  consequences  which  it  was 
now  apparent  flowed  from  exciting  the  passions 
of  the  people.  It  was  seen  how  little  security 
the  boasted  solidity  of  the  English  character 
afforded,  when  the  cupidity  of  the  populace 
was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  power  or  plun- 
der. The  trial  of  the  ringleaders,  which  came 
on  in  December,  and  was  presided  over  by  Lord 
Tenterden,  terminated  in  the  conviction  of  a 
great  number  of  prisoners,  three  of  whom  un- 
derwent the  last  punishn>ent  of  the  law.  What 
was  still  more  material,  the  facts  which  came 
out  in  evidence  as  to  the  committing  of  the 
worst  acts  of  incendiarism  in  pi*eseuc6  of  the 
military,  but  in  absence  of  the  magistrates, 
drew  from  that  venerable  judge  an  exposition 
of  the  law  on  that  important  point;  which 
amounted  to  this,  that  every  citizen,  armed  or 
unarmed,  is  entitled  to  interfere  to  prevent  a 
felony  being  committed,  or  destruction  to  life 
or  pro|)erty  being  effected ;  that  a  citizen  does 
not  cease  to  be  such  by  becoming  a  soldier; 
and  that,  although  in  the  general  case  it  is  ad- 
visable for  the  military  to  await  the  orders  of 
a  civil  magistrate  before  they  act,  yet  they  are 
entitled,  and  even  bound  to  do  so,  even  without 
such  orders,  in  extreme  cases,  in  defense  either 
of  their  own  lives,  or  of  the  lives  or  property 
of  others.*     Lastly,  these  events 

Tmart":;?,  ftffo^'ed  "^decisive  proof  of  the 
Bristol  Riot-  ruinous  effects  which  invariably 
era'  Trial—  result  from  either  the  magistrates 
Lwk^s Crown  ^r  military  officers  flinching  from 
their  duty  in  the  cofnmeiiceinent  of 
such  disorders,  whether  from  timidity  or  mis- 
taken hnnuinity.  The  only  course  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  such  cases  is  to  let  the  felonious  intent 
be  fairly  proved  by  deeds  before  giving  the 
ordera  to  act»  but  when  it  is  so  proved,  to  act 


at  once,  and  with  the  utmost  vigor.  Had  this 
been  done  at  the  commencement  of  the  riota, 
they  might  have  been  put  down  in  a  few  houn. 
A  melancholy  tragedy,  which  closed  the  Bristol 
disorders,  brought  home  these  truths  still  more 
impressively  to  the  public  mind.  The  mayor, 
and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  district.  Col- 
onel Brereton,  were  both  brought  to  trial  for 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  occasion.  The  former 
was  acquitted,  as  it  was  proved  he  had  not 
been  adequately  supported  by  the  military ;  but 
the  evidence  against  the  latter  proved  so  over- 
whelming, that  after  the  fourth  day  ,  j^^^  ^ 
of  the  trial  he  committed  suicide  lesi,  is,  H, 
by  shooting  himself  through  the  Chron. ;  Mar^ 
heart »  Uneau,u.49. 

Disturbances  of  a  lesser  but  very  alarming 
kind  took  place  about  the  same  g| 

time  in   other  quarters.     At  the  Disturbancca 
Bristol  riots,  it  was  proved  that  in  other  quar- 
some  of  the  rioters,  when  firing  the  '^"* 
bishop's  palace,  exclaimed,  "  We*U  soon  have 
every  church  in  England  downl"    This  dispo- 
bition  appeared  in  attacks  on  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  the  object  of  most  veneration  to 
the  English  mind.   At  Croydon  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  publicly  insulted  when  re- 
turning from  a  Bible  meeting.     Lord  j^g^^j^ 
Ten terden's  carriage  was  attacked  when 
his  lordship  was  proceeding  to  Westminster 
Hall ;  and  Bond  Street  and  Regent  Street  were 
kept  in  alarm  by  mobs  of  some  thousand  per- 
sons, which  broke  the  windows  of  all  the  re- 
spectable shops.     At  Bath  the  mob  surrounded 
tne  inn  where  the  yeomanry  were  assembled  to 
proceed  to  Bristol  during  the  riots,  thus  pre* 
venting  them  getting  out,  and  almost  pulled 
the  building  down.    Serious  riots  took   ^^^^  ^ 
place  at  Worcester  and  Coveutiy,  at  the 
latter  of  which  places  a  mill  was  burnt  down. 
Finally,  to  give  greater  unity  to  the  operations 
of  the  different  political  unions,  a  "Ha-  q^  ^i. 
tioual  Political  Union'*  was  formed  in 
London  at  a  great  meeting.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
in  the  chair.    This  Union,  a  few  days  ^^  ^ 
after,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
besides  demanding  annual  Parliaments,  uni- 
versal suffrage,  andvote by  ballot,  it  was  stated, 
"  that  all  property  honestly  acquired  is  sacred 
and  inviolable ;  that  all  men  are  born  equally 
free,  and  have  certain  natural  and  unalienable 
rights ;  that  all  hereditary  distinctions  of  birth 
are  unnatural,  and  opposed  to  the  eounl  rights 
of  man,  and  ought  to  b«  abolished;  ana  that  they 
would  never  be  satisfied  with  any  laws  which 
stopped  short  of  these  principles.     At  the  same 
time,  an  immense  numoer  of  staves,  having  the 
tricolor  flag  painted  on  them,  were  prepared  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Betlinal  Green ;  sw'ord- 
sticks  were  to  be  seen  in  many  shops  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  demand  for  bludgeons  was 
so  great  that  the  makers  could  not  supply  it 
And  during  the  whole  recess,  Earl  Grey's  pri- 
vac}^  was  daily  intruded  upon  by 
deputations  of  political  unions  call-  i^y^JM?* 
ing  upon  Him  to  call  Parliament  in-  397  :* Marti- 
stantly  together,  and  quell  the  op-  neau,  il.  51, 
position  of  the  factious  by  a  great  ^^^'  ^***"*' 
creation  of  peel's.' 

However  insensible  Minist-ers,  m  the  heat 
of  the  reform  contest,  might  be  to  tho  signs 
of  the  times,  they  did  not  escape  the  pencti*a- 
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ting  eye  of  the  chief  magietrftte  of  the  realm. 
92.  Though  not  free  from  foiblea^  which 
Proclamation  prevented  the  higher  points  of  his 
acainat  pdii-  character  from  t^ing  appreciated, 
leal  nniooa.  ^juj^p  jy.  waa  by  no  means  des- 
iitnte  of  the  sagacity  and  firmness  which  is  in- 
herent in  bis  race.  He  early  conceived  the  nt* 
most  apprehension  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
political  unions,  and  daily,  and  even  hourly, 
called  upon  his  Ministers  to  check  them.  lie 
composed  and  submitted  to  them  a  very  elab- 
orate memoir  on  the  subject,  required  from  the 
law  officers  a  statement  of  the  means  which  the 
existing  law  afforded  for  their  suppression,  and 
reanired  his  Ministers,  if  these  means  were  in- 
Bumcient,  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  additional 
powers.  Thus  urged,  and  having  the  sacking 
Nov  33  ^^  Bristol  Dcfore  their  eyes,  the  Minis- 
ters at  length  issued  a  proclamation 
against  the  political  unions,  which  satisfied  the 
King,  but  was  far  from  checking  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  audacious  bodies.  Trusting  to  the 
protection  of  juries,  which  in  the  present  ex- 
cited state  of  the  public  mind  would  never, 
they  flattered  themselves,  convict  them,  they 
proceeded  unchecked  in  their  measures  to 
overawe  and  intimidate  the  Government;  and 
1  Roeback,  the  National  Political  Union,  in  de- 
ii.  319, 230;  rlsion,  ostentatiously  placarded  the 
i£^  si?  proclamation  at  the  door  of  the 
398  ;*  Mar-  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the 
tineau,  li.  Strand,  which  was  then  their  head- 
**»*'•         quarters.' 

Parliament  met  on  the  CthDecember,  after  this 

03^         brief  and  stormy  recess,  and  the  first 

The  new  Re-  thing  done  of  course  was  to  bring  in 

form  BiU  in-  a  new  Reform  Bill     It  was  intro- 

Russell  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
though  the  leading  principles  of  the  former  bill 
were  preserved  entire,  several  alterations  in 
matters  of  detail  were  introduced,  which  af- 
forded a  just  thou|;h  transient  suMect  for  con- 
gratulation and  triumph  to  the  Conservative 
opposition.  Lord  Chandos's  fifty-pound  clause 
for  voters  in  counties  was  retained,  and  as  this 
was  done  with  the  secret  approbation  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  it  could  not  justly  be  considered 
as  a  triumph  to  their  political  opponents.  But 
other  changes,  which  had  been  resisted  with 
the  whole  influence  of  Government  in  the  for- 
mer Parliament,  were  adopted.  The  House  was 
restored  to  its  original  number  of  658,  though 
the  former  House  had  been  dissolved  on  that 
very  point  The  census  of  1881  was  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  the  disfranchisement,  notwith- 
standing the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  retain 
that  of  1821;  and  very  considerable  changes 
were  made  in  the  distribution  of  boroughs  in 
the  schedule.  A  change,  important  in  princi- 
ple, though  not  very  material  in  its  present  re- 
sults, was  introduced  also  in  the  calculations 
on  which  the  rule  for  disfranchising  boroughs 
was  framed.  This  was  no  longer  done  by  mere 
numbers,  but  by  numbers  compounded  tnih  the 
amount  of  cusesaed  taxes  paid-— tin  obvious  im- 
provement^ as  letting  in  at  least  some  consid- 
eration of  property,  and  which  was  industri- 
>  Ann.  Reg.  o^^iy  and  correctly  worked  out  by 
1833,  i7,iS,  Lieutenant  Drummond.'  Sir  Robert 
Pari.  Deb  Peel  made  a  skillful  use  of  the  ad- 
xi.  407,  413-  vantage  thus  afforded  him,  and  iron- 
Voi»  II. — A  A 


ically  congratulated  the  new  Parliament  upon 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  manss  of  Uie  old  one, 
by  adopting  General  Gascoigne's  amendment 

In  truth,  however,  the  new  bill,  though  it 
adopted  some  of  the  amendments  for 
which  the  Opposition  had  contended  im^taaed 
in  the  discussion  of  the  former  one,  democrat- 
was  in  reality  more  democratic  than  Ic  charac- 
the  former  one  had  been.    The  ten-  ^/w  blu! 
pound  clause,  which  enfranchised  the 
middle  class,  and  the  schedules  A  and  B,  which 
disfranchised  property  and  the  colonies,  were 
retained.    The  first  of  these  schedules,  being 
that  containing  boroughs  which  were  to  be  en- 
tirely disfranchised,  was  kept  up  at  its  original 
amount  of  fifty-siic,  and  there  was  no  addition 
to  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  county  mem- 
bers, as  proposed  by  the  fi  rst  bilL    Eleven  towns 
were  taken  from  Schedule  B,  and  placed  in 
Schedule  C,  containing  new  towns  returning 
two  members  each.    The  general  result  was^ 
that  the  borough  members  for  England  amount- 
ed to  three  hundred  and  twenty-eieht»  and  the 
county  to  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  or  con- 
siderMy  less  than  a  half  I    Tet  did  Govern- 
ment still  persist  in  the  belief  that  the  landed 
interest  would  not  be  impaired  by  the  change. 
"The  House,"  said  Earl  Grey,  on  introducing  Uie 
bill  into  the  House  of  Peers»  "know  ^j^^^  ^ 
how  unfounded  must  be  the  alarm  i833,'i6, 
of  those  who  thought  that  the  pros-  104 ;  Pari, 
ent  measure  would  be  fatal  to  the  in-  SfH^'"' 
fluence  of  the  landed  interest"'  ^  ^' 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  136 ;  the  numbers 
being  867  to  281.  This  was  a  much  Division  on 
larger  majority  than  had  yet  been  the  bui,  and 
obtained  on  the  subject,  ana  demon-  SirR.Peel*B 
strated  the  progress  which  the  ques-  ^^^  it. 
tion  was  making  in  the  public  mind. 
It  was  strenuously  and  firmly,  though  temper- 
ately, opposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel.  "  I  shall  oppose 
this  bill,"  said  he,  "to  the  last,  believing  as  I 
do  that  the  people  are  grossly  deluded  as  to 
th^  practical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it; 
that  it  is  the  first  step,  not  directly,  to  revolu- 
tion, but  to  a  series  of  changes  which  will  affect 
the  property  and  alter  the  mixed  constitution 
of  the  country;  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  it  will 
force  on  a  series  of  farther  concessions.  I  will 
oppose  it  to  the  last»  convinced  that,  though 
my  opposition  will  be  unavailing,  it  will  not 
be  fruitless,  because  it  will  in  some  degree  op- 
pose a  bar  to  future  concessions.  If  the  whole 
House  were  now  to  join  in  gpiving  way,  it  would 
have  less  power  to  resist  future  concessiona 
On  this  ground  I  take  my  stand,  not  opposed 
to  any  well-considered  reform  of  any  of  our  in- 
stitutions which  the  well-being  of  the  country 
demands,  but  opposed  to  this  reform  in  our  con- 
stitution, because  it  tends  to  root  up  the  feel- 
ings of  respect  toward  it  which  are  founded  in 
prejudice  perhaps,  as  well  as  in  higher  soui-ce? 
of  veneration  for  all  our  institutions.  1  believe 
that  reform  will  do  this,  and  I  will  wield  all 
the  power  that  I  possess  to  oppose  the  gradual 
progress  of  that  spirit  of  democracy  to  which 
others  think  we  ought  gradually  to  yield ;  for 
if  we  make  these  concessions,  it  will  onl}-  lead 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  that  principle. 
We  may,  I  know,  make  it  supreme;  we  may 
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be  enabled  to  establish  a  repnblic,  fnll,  I  have 
BO  doubt,  of  energy — not  wanting,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  talent — but  fatal,  in  my  conscience  I 
believe,  to  our  mixed  form  of  government,  and 
ultimately  destructive  of  all  those  usages  and 
t  A  Reff  Pi'^^^^^^  which  have  long  insured  to 
l«S£^  us  a  larffe  share  of  peace  and  prosper- 
44 ,  Paii.  ity,  and  which  have  made  and  pre- 
]^- ^  served  this  the  proudest  kingdom  in 
"*'  ^*-     the  annaU  of  the  world."* 

The  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried,  on 
00  2Sd  March,  in  the  Commons,  after 

Third  reading  &  very  long  discussion  in  commit- 
eairied  in  tbe  tee,  by  a  majority  of  116,  in  a 
116°andiirt  ^ovlm  of  594.  being  less  than  the 
J.  Russell's  majority  on  the  second  reading, 
eiosing  deda-  but  larger  by  7  than  the  final  fi- 
J?**  h  S3  vwJon  on  the  first  bill.  Lord  John 
Russell  closed  his  arduous  task 
with  these  remarkable  words,  which,  without 
doubt,  expressed  in  good  faith  the  opinion  of 
Government  regarding  the  measure:  "With  re- 
spect to  the  expectations  of  the  Government,  I 
will  say  that,  in  proposing  this  measure,  they 
have  not  acted  lightly;  but,  after  much  con- 
sideration, they  were  induced  to  think,  a  year 
ago,  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  necessary, 
if  they  would  stand  between  the  abuses  which 
they  wished  to  correct  and  the  convulsions  they 
desired  to  avoid.  I  am  convinced  that,  if  Par- 
liament should  refuse  to  entertain  a  measure 
of  this  nature,  they  would  place  in  collision 
that  party  which,  on  the  one  hand,  opposed 
all  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  which,  on  the  other,  desired  a 
reform  extending  to  universal  suffrage.  The 
consequence  of  this  would  be,  that  much  blood 
would  be  shed  in  the  struggle  between  the  con- 
tending parties ;  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  British  constitution  would 
xTtoo^^  perish  in  the  conflict  I  move,  sir, 
that  this  bill  do  now  pass."* 

Before  following  the  bill  to  its  next  stage, 
97.  and  recording  the  momentous  con- 
General  die-  flict  between  the  Crown  and  the  de- 

treee  in  the  mocracy  which  ensued  in  the  Upper 
country,  and  tt  ''•a.    •  x  M 

Mr.  Hunt's    House,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 

motion  re-  two  circumstances  which  occurred 
garding  it.  j^t  this  period,  which  threw  an  im- 
portant light  both  on  the  causes  that  had  pro- 
duced the  reform  passion,  and  the  effect  its  grat- 
ification was  likely  to  have  on  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  nation.  Before  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1881  had  passed,  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  the  country  had  come  to  be  sensibly 
affected  by  the  consternation  which  generally 
prevailed,  and  the  feeling  of  danger  which  ex- 
isted on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  property 
in  regard  to  the  security  of  their  possessions. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  this  feeling  had  be- 
come so  strong  that  enterprise  and  specula- 
tions of  all  sorts  were  paralyzed,  expenditure 
was  generally  contracted,  and  industry  of  ev- 
ery kind  in  consequence  became  depressed  to 
a  most  alarming  degree.  Mr.  Hunt^  the  Radi- 
cal member  for  Preston,  brought  this  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Address,  which  expressed  the  feel- 
ing of  the  democratic  classes  in  regard  to  the 
remote  causes  of  their  distresses.*    No  one  sec- 

*  "  That  by  the  present  critical  and  alarming  state  of 
our  country,  whea  trade  and  raanufhctores  are  reduced  to 


onded  his  amendment,  and  it  was  negatived 
without  a  division.  Posterity  will  probably 
reverse  the  sentence,  as  it  has  already  done 
the  imanimous  vote  of  the  National  Assembly 
finding  Louis  XYI.  guilty,  and  come  to  regard 
the  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  introduc- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  to  which  he  referred  the 
whole  existing  distress,  as  the  real 
cause  of  all  the  convulsions  into  i^l^ji  ^' 
which  the  nation  had  been  thrown.^ 

But  how  insensible  soever  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, durinff  the  heat  of  the  reform        g. 
contest^  might  be  to  the  real  causes  Declining 
which  had  induced  the  general  dis-  state  of  the 
tress,  and  with  it  the   desire   for  P«biic  rev- 
chance,  its  effects  were  soon  brought  ^^^^' 
to  light  in  a  form  which  could  neither  be  over 
looked  nor  mistaken.    The  revenue  exhibited 
a  falling  off' to  a  most  alarming  extent.     On 
October  Sd,  the  Chancellor  of  toe  Exchequer 
brought  forward  his  second  budget  for  the  year, 
the  first  having  been  abandoned,  as  s  Ante,  c. 
already  stated,^  and  he  was  obliged  xxii.  ^'los, 
to  admit  a  very  considerable  defal-  ^^* 
cation  in  the  principal  articles  of  revenue: 
The  Customs,  in  the  preceding  quarter,  had 
fallen  £644,000  below  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  Excise,  in  the 
same  period,  no  less  than  £1,909,000.     Upon 
the  wnole,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
estimated  the  revenue  at  £47,250,000,  and  the 
expenditure  at  £46,756,000,  leaving  an  appar- 
ent excess  of  income  of  £500,000  a  year.*    But 
so  far  were  these  expectations  from  being  real- 
ized, that  the  total  income,  deducting  the  cost 
of  collection  from  both  sides,  for  the  year  end- 
ing 5th  January,  1852,  was  only 
£46,424,000,  and  the  total  expendi-  is^^ig***' 
ture  £47,123,000,  leaving  a  deficit  8tf0,andror 
of  £700,000  a  year,  whi<£  of  course  1832,  SStt, 
more   than   extin^iished   the   last  ^q^^d* 
remnants  of  the  Sinkincr  Fund.' 

Ireland  also,  before  me  end  of  the  year,  ex- 
such  difficulties  by  tkt  teitkdrawmg  oft  and  narrowing  tkt 
circultUiont  without  a  proportionate  reduction  of  taxation, 
by  which  the  incomes  of  all  those  classes  but  those  who 
lived  upon  the  taxes  are  reduced  one  half  in  value,  the 
greatest  distresses  existed ;  that  these  were  aggravated 
by  the  baleful  syttem  called  Free  Trade^  by  which  a  com- 
petition of  Ibreign  silks,  gloves,  and  other  articles  is  per- 
mitted with  our  own  manufhctures  ;  that  by  these  means 
the  people  have  been  driven  to  desperation  and  flnenzy ; 
and  that  to  these  causes  are  to  be  attributed  those  incen- 
diary proceedings  going  on  in  the  country."— iinn.  Reg-i 
1831,  p.  13. 

*  The  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1831,  as  act- 
ually realized,  stood  as  follows : 

INCOME— Net. 

Customs £16,516,271 

Excise 16,303,095 

Stamps 6,947,829 

Taxes 4,884,343 

Post-office 1,530,205 

Lesser  Pajments 262,757 

i:40,424,430 
EXPENDITURE. 

Interest  of  Funded  Debt jC94,37S,894 

Terminable  Annuities 3,318,668 

Interest  of  UnAinded  Debt 649,833 

CivU  List,  etc 1,548,772 

Army 7,916,293 

Navy 5,689,858 

Ordnance 1 .473,944 

Miscellaneous 2.854.013 

£47,123,465 
Deduct  income,  net 46,424.440 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  income £699,025 

—Ann.  Reg.t  1833,  p.  320,  330.    App.  to  Chron. 
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hibited  a  most  afflicting  increaae  of  predial 
99  outrage  and  disorder.  Then  was  seen 
Slate  of  how  utterly  fallacious  an  idea  it  had 
Ireland,  i^een  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Cath- 
olics from  the  Legislature  had  been  the  real 
cause  of  the  disturbances  of  the  country,  and 
how  little  their  admission  into  it  had  done  to 
remove  them.  So  far  from  it,  their  success  on 
the  former  occasion  had  only  made  them  more 
audacious ;  and  the  agitators  and  priests  over 
the  whole  country  had  now  bandea  the  people 
together  in  a  general  combination  for  resistance 
to  tithes,  which  led  to  the  most  frightful  trag- 
edies. The  misery  and  crimes  of  the  people 
were  daily  increasing,  and  never  had  this  in- 
crease been  so  great  as  since  emancipation  had 
passed.  Murder,  robbery,  searching  for  arms, 
were  committed  in  open  day,  and  by  such  large 
bodies  as  set  resistance  at  defiance  even  by  the 
armed  police.  In  daylight  they  duo;  up  the 
potatoes  in  the  fields.  Five  were  shot  dead 
while  attacking  a  house  in  Tipperary;  but 
this  had  no  effect  in  deterring  from  similar 
putragea.  Nine  persons  were  killed  during  a 
conflict  between  the  insurgents  and  police  at 
Castle  Pollard,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  on 

May  S3  *^®  ^^^  ^^  ^*^'  *^®^^®  were  killed 
and  twenty  wounded  during  an  affray 
June  19.  ^^  Newton barry,  in  Wexford,  origina- 
ting in  a  sale  for  distraining  of  tithes.  The  cor- 
oner^s  jury,  after  sitting  nine  days,  could  arrive 
1  j^Qi,^  ]i^g,  at  no  verdict,  six  Catholics  being  on 
1831,  334,  the  one  side,  and  six  Protestants  on 
32«.'  the  other.' 

As  winter  approached,  and  the  severities  of 
100.  nature  were  added  to  the  animosi- 
Dreadftii  ties  of  man,  these  outraires  assumed  a 
fii«<M^in  ®*^^^  more  sombre  and  alarming  char- 
mkibrd  acter.  Payment  of  tithe  generally 
and  New-  ceased ;  when  it  was  recovered,  it  was 
tonbarry.  ^nly  by  distraining^  which  gener- 
ally led  to  conflicts  between  the  police  and 
peasantry,  ending  in  wounds  and  death,  term- 
inating in  still  more  unseemly  struggles  for 
vengeance  or  impunity  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
^  M  ^^  ^h®  ®°^  ®^  November,  five  of  the 
peasantry  were  shot  dead  by  the  mili- 
tary in  a  tithe  not,  when  the  latter  had  been 
assailed  by  a  band  of  ruffians;  but  soon  after 
jy     . .    the  insurgents  took  a  bloody  revenge. 

^'  '  A  strong  party  of  police  having  gone 
to  protect  a  legal  officer  employed  to  serve  a 
tithe  notice,  the  peasantry  assembled  in  multi- 
tudes on  the  roaa-sides,  armed  with  pitchforks, 
bludgeons,  and  scythes,  and  having  closed  with 
the  procession  of  the  police,  the  commanding 
officer  and  twelve  of  his  men  were  killed.  Such 
was  the  ferocity  of  the  mob,  that  they  beat 
out  the  brains  of  five  of  the  police,  who  Jay  on 
the  ground  welterins  in  their  blood,  and  put 
to  deatli  the  captain  s  son,  a  boy  of  ten  years 

a  Ann.  Reg.  ^^  <^^  "^^^  ^^  ^^^"  ^^  procee- 
1831,394,  sion,  and  the  pony  on  which  he 
326,328.       rodeI» 

While  these  frightful  scenes  were  going  fbr- 

)0I         ward,  and  the  country,  from  one 

Resolution     end  to  the  other,  was  m  a  state  of 

of  the  Cabi-    the  most  violent  excitement,  from 

net  u>  create  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  y^^  greater  calamities 

*  impending  over  it,  the  Cabinet  were 

anxiously  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the 
all-important  question,  how  the  declared  hos- 


tility of  the  Peers  to  the  bill  was  to  be  over- 
come. The  King  had,  in  the  outset  of  *the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Reform  Bill,  distinctly  declared 
to  his  Ministers  that  he  would  not  dissolve  the 
House  of  Commons  if  it  should  reject  the  bill, 
nor  create  peers  if  the  Upper  House  did  the 
same.  "  He  had  been  induced,  however,"  says 
the  Whig  historian,  "under  the  mixed  influ- 
ence of  vanity  and  alarm,  to  dissolve  the  in- 
tractable Parhament  of  1830;  but  he  declared 
he  never  would  consent  to  any  coercion  of  the 
Peers  by  means  of  creation."*  The  ^ 
Cabinet,  however,  distinctly  saw  that  ^  ^ff"^* 
matters  had  now  come  to  such  a  point 
that  such  a  measure  was  unavoidable,  to  avoid 
a  rejection  of  the  bill ;  and  great  division  of 
opinion  existed  in  the  Ministry  on  the  subject 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Durham  strenuously 
supported  the  measure,  which  they  represented 
as  unavoidable,  and  even  urged  a  creation  of  six- 
ty, to  neutralize  an  anticipated  majority  to  that 
amount.  Lord  Grey,  on  the  other  hand,  mani- 
fested the  utmost  repugnance,  and  declared  that 
he  could  never  bring  himself  to  acquiesce  in  any 
such  unconstitutional  measure.  Lord  Durham 
combated  Earl  6rey*s  objections  in  a  written 
memoir,  dated  in  January,  1882;  and  Sir  James 
Graham  recommended  the  creation  of  a  small 
batch  of  peers  in  the  first  instance,  to  show 
that  Government  were  determined,  and  had 
the  power  to  enforce  their  determination.  The 
discussions  in  the  Cabinet  were  long  and  anx- 
ious; and  when  Parliament  met,  on  6th  De- 
cember, no  decision  was  arrived  at  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  not  till  the  first  week  of  Janu- 
ary, 1882,  that  the  repugnance  of  Lord  Grey 
was  overcome;  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabi- 
net had  resolved  to  present  the  crea-  ^  j,^,^  . 
tions  to  the  King  as  a  Cabinet  meas-  iif^^^j^ 


ure.' 


Meanwhile  the  King,  who  also  foresaw  that 
the  matter  would  ultimately  come  .^ 
to  his  decision,  was  in  a  state  of  the  r^^^  ^^ '  j, 
utmost  anxiety  and  agitation,  and  violently  agi- 
he  repeatedly  and  vehemently  de-  J«»«*»  *nd  re- 
clai*ea  that  ne  considered  a  crea- 1^^^^  "*"' 
tion  of  peers  a  revolutionary  pro- 
ceeding, and  tending  directl}'  to  the  destruction 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  on  the  1st  Jan- 
uary, for  the  first  time^  that  the  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  was  brought  round  to  the  creation  of 
peers,  and  on  the  8d  of  the  same  month,  after 
a  long  conference  with  Earl  Grey,  he  was»  with 
great  reluctance,  induced  to  give  hie  consent  to 
*'the  measure  of  peer-making"  as  he  termed  it, 
if,  on  reflection,  the  Cabinet  should  remain  of 
opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  unavoidable ;  but^ 
to  be  satisfied  of  that,  he  requii'^d  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  to  eive  him  their  opinion 
in  foriting  ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  no- 
thing but  the  most  stem  necessity  would  in- 
duce him  to  consent  to  so  fatal  a  measure,  and 
that,  if  done  at  all,  he  would  prefer  doing  it  at 
once  to  proceeding  by  successive  small  creations. 
He  insisted,  also,  that  the  new  peerages,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  or  at  most  three,  should 
be  in  favor  either  of  the  eldest  sons  or  heirs- 
presumptive  of  peers,  and  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  twenty-one  might  be  sufficient  These  con- 
ditions he  said  he  considered  essential  to  the 
preservation  ot  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
peerage^  and  he  expressed  the  utmost  aUum  «t 
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the  leTolutioiiary  spirit  which  was  abroad  in 
the  oonhtry,  and  entreated  his  Ministers,  in  the 
I  Rosbuck,  iQOs^  earnest  manner,  to  do  every 
tt.  980, 8S7|  thing  in  their  power  to  check  and 
■»»«•  restrain  it' 

In  the  mean  time  a  negotiation  was  secretly 
103  commenced,  through  Sir  Herbert 

Secret  nieKoU-  Taylor,  the  King's  private  secreta- 
■tions  with  |ij^  between  his  Migesty  and  some 
the  waverers.  ^^  ^^^  Opposition  peers,  particu- 
larly Lord  Whamcliffe  and  Lord  Harrowby, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  induce  them  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  as  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity,  and  in  the  hope  of  effect- 
ing some  important  improvements  upon  it  in 
eommittee.  The  fixed  opinion  of  the  King, 
which  he  expressed  on  all  occasions,  was,  that 
a  laree  measure  of  reform  had  become  indis- 
pensable, but  that  a  creation  of  peers  to  effect  it 
would  give  an  iixemediable  wound  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  every  possible  effort  should 
\^e  made  to  avert  so  dire  an  alternative.  The 
influence  of  his  Majesty,  as  well  as  the  obvious 
reason  of  the  thing,  had  a  decisive  effect  upon 
a  considerable  number  of  peers,  respectable 
alike  by  their  talents  and  their  ]^ition,  and 
the  result  appeared  in  the  vote  which  followed, 
though  it  dia  not  avert  the  catastrophe  which 
was  apprehended.  Indeed,  to  any  one  who 
oalmly  considers  the  circumstances  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  at  this  period,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  view  taken  oy  the  King  and  these  peers 
was  well  founded,  and  that  there  was  now  no 
alternativebetween  an  extensive  reform  and  rev- 
olution. The  nation  had  been  worked  up  to 
such  a  pitch  by  the  long  dependence  of  the  Ques- 
tion and  the  efforts  of  the  press,  that  it  haa  be- 
come altogether  ungovernable,  and  it  had  de- 
termined upon  a  change,  which,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  must  DC  conceded.  *'A  majority,"  says 
Roebuck,  "  of  tiie  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  m- 
s  Marti  structed,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  la- 
u.  5057^^'  borious  millions,  had  now  resolved 
Ann.'Reg.  to  have  the  Reform  Bill.  Thev  had 
*S*'  i&  resolved  to  have  it^  if  possible,  by 
bttcic  iLa&9.  P^<^<^^Able  meanS)  but»  if  that  were 
'  '      '  not  possible,  bt  foecx.'** 

Decisive  proof  of  this  ungovernable  and  rev- 
j^  olutionary  spirit  speedily  apj^eared 
Revolutioa-  during  the  three  weeks  whicn  imme- 
ary  meetings  diately  preceded  the  second  reading 
to  coerce  the  ^f  the  bJll  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
*""'  political  unions  and  Radicals  turn- 

ed the  Easter  recess  to  good  account  in  the  fur- 
therance of  agitation  to  overawe  and  coerce 
the  House  of  reera.  The  assembly  of  numbers 
made,  and  violence  of  the  speeches  delivered  at 
the  meetinss  which  they  called  in  all  the  great 
towns,  much  exceeded  any  thing  witnessed  even 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  this  disastrous  con- 
test Every  thing  breathed  approaching  civil 
war.  Argument  or  j^rsuasion  was  little  thought 
0f :  threats,  denunciations  of  vengeance,  predic- 
tions of  approaching  and  prepared  rebellion, 
formed  the  staple  of  the  harangues.  The  great 
object  was  to  make  as  imposing  as  possible  a 
4^play  of  numbers  and  physical  strength,  and 
certainly  the  multitudes  assembled  did  give  fear- 
ftil  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  passions 
of  the  people  had  at  length  come  to  be  stirred. 
At  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Manches- 
ter, Leeds,  Paisley,  Sheffield,  and  all  the  great 


towns*  meetings  attended  by  thirty  thousand  or 
forty  thousand  persons  were  held,  at  which  the 
most  violent  language  was  used,  and  the  most 
revolutionary  ensigns  were  exhibited.    Charles 
X.,  from  his  windows  in  Holyrood,  gazed  on  a 
scene  in  the  Kin^s  Park  of  j£dinburgh  which 
recalled  the  opening  events  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution ;  and  a  speaker  at  Newcastle  reminded 
the  Sovereign  that  a  "  fairer  head  than  that  of 
Adelaide  had  ere  this  rolled  on  the  scaffold.** 
The  object  of  all  these  petitions  and  speeches 
was  the  same— to  induce  the  Lords,  by  threats 
of  revolution,  to  pass  the  bill,  and  the  King  by 
similar  threats  to  create  peers  sufficient  to  co- 
erce them  if  they  refusea  to  do  so.    The  Na- 
tional Union,  on  3d  Ma^^,  spoke  the  voice  ^     . 
of  all  the  unions  when  it  said  that  there 
was  reason  to  expect  that^  if  the  Lords  denied  or 
impaired  the  bill,  **  the  payment  of  taxes  would 
cease,  the  other  obligations  of  so-  ,  m^rtiiieau  ii 
ciety  would  be  disregarded,  and  ^^  57 .  ^nn. 
the  ultimate  consequence  might  be  Reg.  18^,  170, 
the  extinction  of  the  privileged  01^  i' *  '*  Personal 
ders."»  knowUrfge. 

Amidst  this  tumult  and  anarchy  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  came  on  in  the        105. 
House  of  Peers.     The  debate  com-  Second  resd- 
menced  on  the  9th,  and  was  not  con-  SlKiJfb^, 
eluded  till  seven  o'clock  on  the  morn-  m^ority  of 
ing  of  the  18th,  when  it  was  carried  nine, 
by  a  majority  of  nine.    The  solicita-  ^^^  ^^* 
tions  of  the  King,  the  threats  of  the  people,  had 
not  been  without  their  effects.    Seventeen  peers 
had  changed  their  vote ;  twelve,  who  had  for- 
merly been  absent,  now  appeared,  and  voted 
for  the  bill;   ten,  who  had  voted  against  it, 
were  now  absent    Among  the  twelve  were  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  London, 
St  David's,  Worcester,  and  Chester.     "It  was 
the  bishop^"  says  the  Liberal  historian,  **  who 
saved  the  oill  this  time,  but  this  deed 
did  not  restore  the  credit  they  had  a.  57^™*"* 
lost  in  October."*    It  never  does  so:     * 
concession  to  democracy  never  either  satisfies 
its  desires  or  commands  its  esteem.  ^^ 

It  is  ascribed  to  fear,  and  that  gen-  J[y  ^. 
crates  nothing  but  contempt' 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  object 
of  this  defection  had  been  to  meet         „ 
the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign,  or  avert  i^,^  Lynd- 
the  wrath  of  the  people,  but  by  no  buret's 
means  to  pass  the  oill  entire  in  obe-  amen^nent 
dience  to  the  mandates  of  either.  On  ^^^fly^ 
May  *l,  when  Parliament  met  after 
the  recess,  and  when  a  meeting  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  was  held  in  Bir- 
mingham, Lord  Lyndhurst  proposed  in  eom- 
mittee to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  dis- 
franchising clauses  in  the  bill  till  the  enfran- 
chising clauses  had  been  considered.    "  Be^in,** 
said  he,  "  by  enfranchising,  by  conferring  rights 
and  privileges,  by  granting  boons  and  favors, 
and  not  by  depriving  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity of  the  privileges  which  they  at  present  en- 
joy."    "Should  this  amendment  be  carried," 
said  Earl  Grey,  in  reply,  "  it  may  be  necessary 
for  me  to  consider  what  course  1  shall  take.    I 
dread  the  effect  of  the  House  of  Lords  opposing 
itself  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  wliat  the 
people  think  necessary  for  the  good  «parl.Deb 
government  of  the  country."*    The  xii.  717, 
House  being  in  committee,  proxies  ^^^ 
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could  not  be  taken,  and,  after  an  angry  debate^ 
the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
36 — the  numbers  being  151  to  116. 
Ministera  next  day  field  a  cabinet  council,  at 
107.  which  it  was  resolved  to  resign  un- 
Mlnistera  less  the  King  would  give  them  power 
ST^fiiS^  ^  CTeaie  a  number  of  peers  sufficient 
n^lon  is  ^  ^^^  them  such  a  working  miyori- 
aecepted.  t^  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
Msy  9.  till  unimpaired  in  its  leading  provi- 
siona,  The  Ein|^  refused  to  do  so,  and  the 
Ministers  immediately  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions, which  were  accepted.  Lord  Althorpe 
made  this  announcement  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  9th,  and  Lord  Qrey  did  the  same 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Matters  had  now  come 
to  the  crisis  which  had  long  been  foreseen  on 
both  sides.  The  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords 
had  taken  their  stand  to  resist  the  bill,  the 
ipwi  Deb  ^"^™®"*  ^  force  it  upon  Uiem. 
xufrST;  When  Charles  I.  planted  his  standard 
RMbttck,  at  Kottinffham  the  crisis  was  scarcely 
ii.  281, 28S  J  jQore  viofent,  nor  the  dreadful  altern- 

ii!%  ea°'  A^^^  ^f  ^i^i^  ^^  ^  ^  appearance 

*         more  imminent* 
In  this  extremity  the  King  applied  to  his  for- 

106.  mei'  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who 
The  King  advised  his  Majesty  to  send  for  the 
I5"?f  ,?^r  I>alte  of  Wellington.  The  old  soldier 
Weiiingum  at  once  obeyed  the  penlous  summons, 
to  form  a  "I  should  nave  been  ashamed,"  said 
minisuy.  ^^^  «  ^  show  my  fisoe  in  the  streets, 
if  I  had  refused  to  assist  my  Sovereign  in  the  dis- 
tressing circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed." 
The  Kme  frankly  stated  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington that,  in  his  opinion,  a  large  measure  of 
rerorm  was  necessary;  and  the  i)uke,  though 
strongly  of  opinion  that  such  a  measure  was 
unnecessary,  consented  to  assist  the  King  in 
forming  an  administration  on  this  basis ;  but  he 
declined  the  situation  of  Premier,  or  indeed  any 
situation  in  the  Cabinet,  for  himsell  Sir  K. 
Peel,  to  whom  the  premiership  was  offered,  at 
once  refused  it,  saying,  that  "  no  authority  nor 
example  of  any  man  or  number  of  men  could 
shake  his  determination  not  to  accept  office 
upon  such  conditions."  Upon  this  determina- 
tion being  reported  to  the  Kine,  the  Duke^  at 
his  request,  immediately  agreed  to  accept  the 
perilous  post  of  prime-minister.  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  was  to  be  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
9  MimroT  mons;  Mr.  Baring,  Chancellor  of  the 
Pariiament,  Exchequer;  ana  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
J®^*^*j  Chancellor;  and  for  the  next  five 
s£  ^  \  '  ^^y^  ^^  Duke  was  busily  engaged 
Pari.  Deb.  in  endeavoring  to  form  an  adminis- 
xiL  W,  107.  tration.» 
No  sooner  was  the  resignation  of  the  Minis- 

100        ^"7  known,  and  that  the  King  had 
Vehement    Bent  for  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  the  Duke 
excitement  of  Wellington,  than  a  storm  arose  in 
inthecoun-  ^jj^  country  more  violent  than  any 
^'  which  had  been  yet  experienced,  and 

which  demonstrated  how  well  founded  was  the 
opinion  of  the  King  that  an  extensive  measure 
of  reform  had  now  become  necessary.  Meet- 
ings were  called  in  all  the  great  towns^  at  which 
the  most  violent  language  was  used ;  and  insur- 
rection was  openly  threatened  if  the  bill  was 
not  instantly  earned,  and  the  late  Ministry  re- 
stored to  office.  Non-payment  of  taxes  was  uni- 
versally recommended,  and  this  not  merely  by 


the  leaders  of  politieal  unioiis,  but  by  some  of 
the  greatest  and  proudest  magnates  of  the  land. 
Lord  Milton,  now  Earl  FitEWuliam,  desired  th« 
tax-gatherer  who  called  upon  him  at  this  tims^ 
to  call  again  a  week  after,  as  "he  was  not  cer- 
tain that  circumstances  might  not  arise  which 
would  oblige  him  to  resist  Uie  payment"  The 
Sovereign,  so  recently  the  object  of  the  most 
fulsome  flattery,  could  no  lonser  show  himself 
in  public  without  being  insulted.'*  i  Mirror  of 
The  Queen,  to  whose  influence  the  ParUamenti 
change  was  generally  ascribed,  was  *8»,  S4M. 
the  victim  of  general  abuse,  and  the  public 
meetings  often  ended  with  *"  three  sroans  for 
the  Queen."f  Then  were  seen  the  infernal  pla- 
cards in  the  streets  of  London,  ''To  stop  th« 
Duke,  go  for  gold;"  and  with  such  success  was 
the  suggrestion  adopted,  that  in  three  days  no 
less  than  jSl,800,000  was  drawn  out  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  specie.  In  Manchester,  placard* 
appeared  in  the  windows,  "Notice — ^Ino  taxes 
paid  tin  the  Reform  Bill  is  passed  ;**  and  a  pe- 
tition, signed  by  25,000  persons,  was  speedily 
got  up^  calling  on  the  Commons  to  stop  tne  sup^ 
plies  till  this  was  done.  The  Common  Council 
of  London  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  td 
the  same  effect  Attempts  were  made  to  seduce 
some  privates  of  the  S(K>ts  Greys,  then  station- 
ed at  Birmingham.  In  a  word,  Great  Britain 
was  on  the  ver^e  of  a  civil  war ;  the  leaders  of 
the  political  unions  were  quite  prepared  to  em- 
bark in  it;  and  although  it  is  not  yet  known 
how  far  these  frantic  designs  were  countenanced 
by  persons  in  authority,  it  was  proved  at  the 
trial  of  Smith  O'Brien,  in  1848,  txiat^  s  Roelmck, 
at  this  period,  questions  of  a  very  u. 391, 90S; 
sinister  kind  were  put  to  a  distin-  Jf^*"^?' 
guished  officer  at  Manchester  by  a  Aan.'Ref. 
person  in  the  confidence  of  a  late  cabi-  1832, 179, 
net  minister.'^  ^'^^' 

*  '*  At  a  quarter  past  twelve  the  royal  carriafe  resehed 
Hoanslow,  where  a  strong  guard  of  honor  of  the  9th  Laa- 
eers  joined  the  royal  carriage,  in  which  were  the  King  and 
Qaeen.  The  postUliona  passed  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  oa 
enlerinf  the  town  of  Brentftntl,  the  people,  who  had  as- 
sembled in  great  nambers,  began  to  groan,  hiss,  and  make 
the  roost  tremendoas  noises  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
escort  kept  behind  and  close  to  the  carriage-windows,  of 
in  all  probability  mischief  would  hSTo  ensued,  as  we  were 
told  a  number  erf*  clots  of  dirt  were  hurled  at  the  carriage. 
Along  the  rood  to  London  the  people  expressed  their  Aw* 
ings  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  when  the  carriage  entered 
the  Park,  t^  mob  saluted  their  Msjesties  with  yells  and 
execratioiM  of  every  deseriptton,  which  we  reflraln  ftofk 
publishing."— Sun,  May  19, 1839. 

t  '*  Mr.  Hume  told  the  multitude.  *that  there  were  159 
peers  against  them,  but  he  did  not  know  how  many  wo- 
men, though  he  bad  heard  there  were  some'— an  allusioa 
which  was  Immediately  (bUowed  by  '  three  groans  fl»r  the 
Queen  ;*  and  her  Migesty  shortly  after,  while  taking  aa 
airing,  was  grossly  insulted  by  the  populace.'*  —  Awil 
J{ef.,1839,p.  179. 

X  The  petition  fhrni  Birmingham  bore :  "  Your  petition- 
era  find  it  declared, '  that  the  people  of  Eni^nd  may  have 
arms  for  their  defense  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as 
allowed  by  law ;  and  your  petitlonera  apprehend  that  tbie 
right  will  be  put  in  force  generally,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  Enfi^and  •stm^inkUfuceaaary  to  have  armt 
for  their  drftMe^  in  order  thai  thejf  mav  be  preparedf&t 
any  eireunutancea  wkieh  maif  ariae.  Your  petitlonera, 
therafbre,  pray  your  honorable  House  Ibrthwith  to  preseni 
a  petition  to  his  Mi^esty  not  to  allow  the  resignation  d 
his  Ministera,  but  instantly  to  create  a  sufficient  number 
of  peen  to  insure  the  carrying  of  the  bill  of  reform  unim- 
paired into  a  law ;  and  that  your  honorable  House  mil 
mMtantly  withhold  all  euppUeat  and  adopt  any  other  mea» 
ures  whatever  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  biB 
of  reform,  and  to  insure  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  eoun- 
try. ^*^Birmtngham  PetUunty  May  19,  1889 ;  Ann,  Reg., 
ISRVp.  179. 

**  The  politieal  unioDs  erery  where  befan  le  organise 
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Great  as  were  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  formation  of  a  new  adminietra- 

The  i>uke  ^^°>  ^^"^  ^'^^  vehement  excitement 
IkUs  in  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  not  U^ese 
fbnnlns  an  which  caused  the  attempt  to  fail.  The 
'  ttJuon  insurmountable  obstacles  were  found 
in  the  division  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed  amone  those  who  would  necessarily  form 
the  new  Cabmet^  on  the  subject  of  reform.  The 
oourage  of  the  I>uke  was  equal  to  the  emergen- 
cy, and  he  showed  that  ho  was  willing  to  brave 
all  the  dangers,  and  incur  all  the  obloquy  con- 
sequent on  accepting  office,  on  condition  of  car- 
rying through  an  extensive  measure  of  reform, 
rather  than  desert  his  Sovereign  on  this  crisis. 
Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  sensi- 
tively alive  to  the  danger  of  change  of  conduct, 
felt  *'  that,  if  he  was  now  to  carry  a  measure  to 
which  he  had  on  principle  given  a  most  decided 
opposition,  and  which  he  had  declared  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  existence  of  our  itionarchical 
institutions  and  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  he 
might  obtain  power  at  the  moment,  but  he 
would  ruin  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  ui- 
dicious,  the  honest,  and  the  instructed  portion 
of  his  countrymen.  He  saw  clearly,  from  the 
excitement  wnich  the  retirement  of  Lord  Grey 
created,  that  the  Reform  Bill  must  be  carried ; 
and  he  was  desirous,  for  many  reasons,  that  it 
should  become. law  under  the  auspices  of  its 
authors  and  original  proposers."  These  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  his  fol- 
1  Pari.  Deb.  lowers,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
xii.  1073,     the  negotiation  failed;  and  on  the 

iuck'  if  *"*"  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  announced  in  the  House 
186;* Ann.  ^^  Commons  that  the  commission 
Reg!  1833,  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
"5.  had  failed.* 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  had  not  been  idle. 
111.  On  the  very  night  when  Lord  Al- 
LordEbring-  thorpe  announced  Earl  Grey's  res- 
r-helCS  ign«tion  Lord  Ebrington  moved  for 
of  Commons  A  <^all  o'  the  House,  and  an  address 
carried  by  to  his  Majesty  on  the  present  state 
slghiy-  of  public  affiiirs.    The  motion  was 

resisted  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Tories, 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  80  only — the 
numbers  being  288  to  208.  This  majority, 
though  sufficiently  larse  to  insure  the  creation 
of  peers  and  the  forcing  through  of  the  bill, 
was  a  considerable  falling  off  from  that  which 
formerly  supported  Ministers,  for  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  last  Reform  Bill  the  majority 
had  been  189.  This  change,  though  mainly 
owing  to  their  own  violence  and  threats  of 
revolution,  excited  no  small  indignation  and 
some  alaim  in  the  minds  of  the  Reformers, 
and  a  rigid  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the 
conduct  of  every  defaulter,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
cluding him  from  the  next  Parliament  The 
debate  was  characterized  by  extreiue  violence 
rather  than  great  ability,  and  the  passions  on 
both  sides  were  so  gtrongly  rousea  as  to  ex- 
clude the  reason.  Amone  the  rest,  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  said,  *'The  new  Ministry  will  go  forth 
to  the  contest  without  arms,  either  offensive  or 
defensive.  If  they  have  recourse  to  force,  they 
will  find  it  vain ;  if  they  attempt  gagging  bills, 

their  members  for  actual  msurrectwn.  Meetings  in  Lon- 
don were  held  by  day  and  by  nighl,  at  which  the  most  vio- 
lent language  was  employed,  not  by  unknown  or  inferior 
persons,  but  by  men  of  rank  and  substance/-— Robbuck, 
vol.  li.  p.  301  i  and  Mirror  <ifParl.,  1832,  p.  345. 


they  will  be  divided:  in  short,  in  taking  ai^ee 
they  will  present  a  most  miserable  example  of 
impotent  ambition,  and  appear  as  if  they  wish- 
ed to  show  to  the  world  a  melancholy  example 
of  little  men  bringing  a  great  empire  i  parl  B«b. 
to  destruction.*'    A  curious  proof  of  xii.  85S, 
excitement,  as  Mr.  Roebuck  remarks,  ^^  •  ^^ 
when  we  recollect  that  among  these  306;*Aiin. 
little  men  "the  Duke  of  Welungton  Reg!  1833; 
was  numbered."^*  *84, 185. 

All  was  now  accomplished.    The  King,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  had  made  an  ef- 
fort to  assert  the  independence  of  The  Kinc 
the  Crown,  and  avert  tne  degrada-  submiu, 
tion  of  the  House  of  Peers,  but  with-  and  gives 
out  8ucc«M.    A  large  miyority  of  ^^^S^^ 
the  House  of  Commons  had  support- 
ed the  Whigs  in  their  attempt  to  force  the  two 
oUier  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  nothing 
remained  to   the  Sovereign   but  submission. 
The  only  resource  competent  to  a  constitution- 
al monarch  in  such  a  crisis — ^that  of  appealing 
to  the  people — was  sure  to  fail  in  this  instance. 
In  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  a  still 
larger  minority  in  favor  of^the  bill  would  in- 
evitably be  returned.    The  Kine  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  situation,  and  yielded,  as  by  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  he  was  bound  to  do. 
Earl  Grey  and  his  Cabinet  were  reinstated  in 
ofiioe,  on  a  permission  given  in  writing  ^      . 
that  they  might  create  as  many  peers  as      ^  *' 
might  be  necessary  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords.    The  reluctance  of  the  King 
was  painfully  manifest,  but  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive, and  the  decisive  paper  was  given  to  the 
Lord-Chancellor,  who,  with  Earl  Greyf  and 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,   were  alone  present  at 
this  memorable  interview.    All  stood  but  the 
Sovereign  the  whole  time — a  thing 
unprecedented  with  that  courteous  u.  331  337] 
monarch. 't  * 


*  The  violence  of  the  public  press  at  this  period  was 
such  as,  in  more  calm  ana  happier  times,  appears  scarcely 
credible.  Take,  fbr  example,  the  Times  qfMap  14, 1832: 
"  But  of  the  multitudinous  feelings  produced  by  this  tem- 
porary overthrow  of  a  nation's  confidence,  there  is  none 
so  active  or  so  general  as  that  of  astonishment  as  the  In- 
dividual who  it  is  now  notorious  has  tripped  up  the  beds 
of  Lord  Grey.  What,  the  Duke  of  WeUington !  The 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  ultra  anti-refbrmers  in  the 
kingdom  now  oflbrs  himself  as  Minister— nay,  has  fbr 
some  months  been  making  fierce  love  to  the  ofiice,  with  a 
full  and  undisguised  resolution  to  bring  in  with  his  own 
hands  a  'strong  and  aatisfhctory'  reform  bill!  There 
may  be  dexterity  in  such  conduct— there  may  be  general- 
ship—there may  be  food  for  incontinent  exultation  and 
chuckling  at  Apsley  House ;  but  it  affords  evidence  also 
of  more  ignoble  fection,  of  a  hut/or  iMee  more  sordid  and 
exeerabUy  of  a  meanness  of  inconsistency  more  humili- 
ating and  more  shamefol,  than  we  had  even  suspected  the 
Duke  of  WeUington  of  being  capable  of  afiUing  to  his  own 
political  character.  As  for  success  in  such  a  course  of 
imposture,  it  is,  let  us  once  for  all  warn  his  Grace,  hope- 
less." It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  passage  with  the  just 
and  splendid  eulogium  on  the  Duke  in  the  columns  of  the 
same  journal  twenty  years  afterward,  on  occasion  of  his 
death. 

t  It  was  in  these  terms :  "  The  King  grants  permis- 
sion to  Bart  Grey  and  to  his  Chancellor.  Lord  Brou^- 
am,  to  create  such  a  number  of  peers  as  will  be  sufllicient 
to  insure  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill — first  caOiag 
up  peers*  eldest  sons.  William  R.  Windsor,  May  if, 
1833."— Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  331.  note. 

t  "  The  excitement,  anger,  and  hurt  pride  of  the  King 
at  this  memorable  interview  were  very  evident,  and  mark- 
ed by  unusual  circumstances.  The  one  was,  (hat  he 
kept  Lord  Grey  and  the  Chancellor  both  standing  the 
whole  time ;  the  other,  that  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  was  kept 
in  the  room.  The  Chancellor's  asking  for  a  written 
promise  Earl  Grey  deemed  hareh  nnd  uncalled  for:  *I 
wonder,'  said  he,  as  soon  as  ihey  .«f.  the  presence,  ^  how 
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Still  solieitous  to  averts  if  possible,  the  dire 
j]2  alternative  of  a  creation  of  peers,  the 
The  King's  King,  as  a  last  resource,  requested 
circular  to  bis  private  secretary  to  write  a  cir- 
i?*  ^mStb'  °"^*''  J^^tor  to  the  leading  peers,  re- 
to leave  the  Questing  them  to  stay  away  from  the 
House  of  House  of  Peers  and  allow  the  bill  to 
Peers.         pass.*    This  expedient  had  the  de- 

*^  sired  effect     It  could  not  throw  a 

Tail  over  the  the  coercion  of  the  Upper  House, 
but  it  prevented  the  evil  of  that  coercion  being 
rendered  permanent  by  the  introduction  of  a 
permanent  body  of  men,  who  misht  k^ep  on 
the  fetters  in  all  future  time.  The  practical 
good  seuse  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  once 
saw  that  matters  had  come  to  such  a  crisis  that 
one  or  other  of  these  evils  roust  be  incurred, 
and  he  wisely  adopted  the  least  of  the  two. 
Though  feeling,  as  ne  himself  said,  that  yield- 
ing to  a  threat  to  create  peers  was  as  much  a 
)  pn  Hah  '^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^®  constitution  as  such 
xU.  loi2  ^  creation  itself,  he  bowed  to  neces- 
1015;  Ann.  sitv,  and  rose  and  left  the  House, 
Reg.  1832,     followed  bv  above  a  hundred  peers, 

bSil,  a.  136.  f.?n«;>^  whona  appeared  there  agam 

till  after  the  bill  was  carried.^ 

Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham  are  said  to 

jj^        have  afterward  declared  that,  if  the 

Reflections  Opposition  peers  had  stood  firm,  the 

on  this        Retorm  Bill  and  their  Administration 

onTheaet!    "'^^'^^^  have  ^both  been  defeated,  as 

they  would  probably  not  have  exact- 
ed from  the  King  his  promise  to  create  peers.' 

If  they  have  really  said  so,  it  only 
U,  aS^laS'.  P'*<>^®8  how  ignorant  they  botb  were 

of  the  force  of  the  current  which 
they  themselves  had  put  in  motion.  It  was 
impossible  to  prevent  the  bill  then  being  car- 
ried; the  excitement  of  the  nation  was  such, 
that  victory  to  the  Reform  l>arty,  or  a  bloody 
civil  war,  in  the  course  of  which,  whatever  side 
ultimately  prevailed,  the  constitution  would 
have  perished,  were  the  only  alternatives  left 
The  whiff  annalist  has,  with  more  truth  and 
justice,  described  the  state  of  the  country  at 
this  crisis  in  the  following  words,  which  all 
who  recollect  the  period  must  feel  to  be  Just: 
^The  violence  of  the  language  employed  by 
persons  intimately  connected  with  the  Whig 
chiefs,  the  furious  proposals  of  the  newspapers 
known  to  speak  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
the  Cabinet,  all  conspired  to  make  the  country 
believe  that,  if  an  insurrection  were  to  break 
out,  it  would  be  headed  by  the  Whig  leaders, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  general  acquiescence  of 
the  immense  majority  of  the  Whig  party.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  more  ardent  Reformers  throughout  the 
country  were  prepared  to  resist^  and  civil  war 
was,  ui  fact,  thus  rendered  far  more  probable 
than  was  ever  really  intended  by  those  who 
were  usin^^  the  popular  excitement  as  a  means 

jou  couid  have  the  heart  to  press  it,  when  von  saw  the 
state  he  was  in.*  The  Chancellor  replied, '  You  will  see 
reason  to  think  I  was  right.*"— Roebuck.  y<A.  il.  p.  333. 

•  *«  SV.  jAMBg^  PALAeS,  MM^  II,  Ittf . 

"  Mt  bcar  LoBBf  I  am  honored  with  his  Miyesty'a 
commands  to  aequaint  your  lordship  that  all  diAcalties  in 
the  arrangements  in  progress  will  he  obviated  hy  a  deda- 
ratioa  to-night  ftx>m  a  solBeient  namber  or  peers,  that  in 
conseqtMnee  of  the  present  state  of  aflhirs  they  have  eomo 
io  the  resoltttion  of  dropping  their  farther  opposition  to  the 
Reform  BiU,  so  that  it  may  pass  without  delay,  and  as 
nearly  as  poiraihle  in  Us  present  atsto.— I  have  iho  honor 
to  he,  yours  sioeerely,  Hibbbbt  Tatlob/' 


whereby  they  were  to  be  reinstated  in  office.* 

Had  the  Opposition  peers  stood  firm,  and  had 

Lord  Grey  retired  without  having  exercised 

the  power  confided  to  him  by  the  King,  the 

Whig  party  would  at  once  and  forever  have 

been  set  aside;   a  bolder  race  of  politicians 

would  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  people,  civil 

war  would  have  been  dared,  and  tne  House  of 

Lords,  possibly  the  throne  itself,  would  have 

been  swept  away  in  the  tempest  that  would  thus 

have  been  raised.    Fortunately  for  the  fame  of 

Lord  Grey  and  the  Chancellor,  fortunately  for 

the  happiness  of  England,  the  practical  good 

sense  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  extricated  the 

nation  from  the  terrible   difficulty  iRoebnek, 

into  which  the  Administration  and  ii.  811, 335, 

the  House  of  Lords  had  brought  iL**^  ^^• 

The  resistance  of  the  House  of  Peers  being 

thus  overcome,  the  bill  proceeded        115. 

at  a  rapid  rate  through  its  remain^  The  bill 

ing  stages  in  both  Houses.    Its  pas-  6*?.?fL**!lIi 

TvP        1.  xu     T»  r  •     Houses,  ana 

sage  through  the  Peers  was  not  m  receives  the 

form  mere  dumb  show,  but  in  effect  royal  assent, 
it  was  so.    A  trifling  minority,  re-  J'*«*«7. 
duced  now  to  twenty  or  thirty  members,  sug- 
gested a  few  inconsiderable  amendments  of  no 
consequence,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Peers. 
The  third  reading  in  that  House  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  84 ;  the  numbers  beine  106  to  22. 
Persevering  to  the  last  in  his  amiable  illusion 
as  to  the  real  tendency  of  the  measure,  Earl 
Grey's  last  words  on  the  subject  were,  "I  trust 
that  those  who  aueured  unfavorably  of  the  bill 
will  live  to  see  au  their  ominous  forebodings 
falsified,  and  that,  after  the  angry  feelings  of 
the  day  have  passed  away,  the  measure  will 
be  found  to  be,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
conservcUive  of  the  eonstittUiotL"    Next  day  tho 
Commons  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Lords,  and  the  day  after,  June  7,  the  bill  be- 
came law,  and  the  British  constitution  was  es- 
sentially and  permanently  changed.    From  be- 
ing a  mixed  constitution,  in  which  all  classes 
were  directly  or  indirectly  represented,  it  be- 
came what  may  be  called  a  Poligarehy^  ia 
which  supreme  power  was  lodged  in  a  sectioa 
of  the  community,  numerous^  indeed,  but  be- 
longing only  to  one  class  in  the  state.    The 
royal  assent  was  given  by  commission;   the 
commissioners  being,  the  Lord-Chancellor,  Lord 
Wellesley,  Lord  I^nsdowne,  Earl  Grey,  and 
Lords  Holland  and  Durham.     The  King  was 
vehemently  urged  by  his  Ministers  to  give  his 
assent  in  person,  the  well-known  siffQ  aparl.Deh. 
of  the  measure  having  met  with  the  xiii.  374 ; 
royal  approbation ;  but  he  positively  Ann.  Ry. 
refused.     "The  question/ said  he,  R^i/ck,* 
"  was  one  of  feeling,  not  of  duty;  and  u,  337, 3&5; 
as  a  sovereign  and  a  gentleman  he  MwrUnean, 
was  bound  to  refuse."'  "*  ^' 

As  the  English  Reform  Bill  was  the  trial  of 
stren^h  between  the  two  great  par-  |]o, 
ties  into  which  the  State  was  di-  The  Scoteh 
vided,  so  its  passing  was  the  turning-  "jj  ^^jjV. 
point  between  the  old  and  the  new  *'*'P""~- 
constitution.  But  it  was  immediately  followed 
by  two  other  measures  which,  in  their  ultimate 

*  "That  the  chief  members  of  the  Whig  administretion 
ever  intended  to  proceed  to  illegal  eKtremities  no  one  can 
for  a  moment  imagine ;  but  that  the  eonduct  of  their 
(Kenda  led  the  re(brming  world  to  think  of,  and  prepare 
for  armed  resistance,  Is  beyond  a  doabc."  — RosBVCKt 
vol.  ii.  p.  811,  I1OC0, 
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result,  was  still  mora  daeisiTe  of  the  ftitare  pol- 
icy aod  social  condition  of  Great  Britain.  These 
were  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Reform  Bills.  They 
were  quickly  brought  forward,  and  carried  by 
large  majonties  in  both  Houses.  The  Scotcn 
bill  increased  the  members  for  that  portion  of 
the  empire  from  forty-five  to  fifty-three,  and 
gave  two  members  to  Edinburgh  and  Qlasgow, 
and  one  to  Paisley,  Aberdeen,  Ferth,  and  Dun- 
dee. But  the  great  change  made  was  in  the 
class  of  electors  both  in  burghs  and  counties ; 
and  this  was  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  total 
revolution.  The  number  of  members  for  Ire- 
land was  increased  to  a  hundred  and  ^ve ;  but 
the  constituency,  both  in  boroughs  and  coun- 
ties»  was  entirely  altered,  and  placed  in  har- 
mony with  the  English  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  O'Con- 
sell  made  great  efforts  to  get  the  40a  freehold- 
ers^  disfranchised  by  the  Relief  Bill,  restored  to 
their  electoral  privileges ;  alleging,  with  great 
plausibility,  that  the  object  of  the  Reform  Bill 
oein^  to  firive  the  same  political  riehts  to  the 
two  islands,  there  was  no  reason  wny  the  40& 
I  iitrfor  of  freeholders  of  Ireland  should  be  de- 
Ptrilament,  Died  a  privilege  which  those  of  En- 
18M,iH.  gland  enjoyed.  But  the  proposal 
bock' if  ^**  resisted  by  Government;  and 
3ft7,  305 ;  the  bill,  makins  the  county  franchise 
Ann.  Reg.  a  £10  interest  m  a  freehold,  or  a  £50 
J^*  ^^*  rent^  passed  both  Houses  by  large 
miyonties.' 

Tlie  change  thus  introduced  into  the  Scotch 
...  and  Irish  representation  has  proved 
Viat  eflfeeis  more  important  in  its  ultimate  effects 
oTtherefbnn  than  even  that  made  in  England.  In 
indlrSanl  *^®  l»tter  countnjT  the  alteration  was 
"*^  great,  but  not  entire;  a  large  number 
of  the  old  boroughs  remained,  the  existing  free- 
men and  freeholcfers  were  preserved,  and  though 
many  new  and  important  interests  were  let  m 
to  the  representation,  the  old  ones  were  not  ex- 
tirpated. But  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  case 
has  been  far  otherwise;  in  them  the  revolu- 
tion has  been  complete.  Not  only  have  new 
interests  and  classes  of  society  been  let  in  to 
the  constituency,  but  the  old  ones,  in  whom  the 
power  was  formerly  vested,  have  been  practi- 
cally disfranchised.  There  has  been  no  amal- 
gamation of  constituencies,  but  an  entire  sub- 
stitution of  one  for  another.  The  old  town- 
eonnoils  in  Scotland,  in  great  part  self-elected, 
have  been  succeeded  by  a  host  of  ten-pound 
shop-keepers  and  householders,  actuated  by  dif- 
ferent interests,  and  swayed  by  different  influ- 
ences. 

The  old  parchment  fVeeholders^  who  followed 
]  jg^  their  directing  magnate  to  the  poll  in 
■b  lasting  Scotland,  have  been  sucoeedea  by  a 
and  import-  multitude  of  independent  feuars  in 
not  eflTecu.  yiUaggg  ^nd  tenants  in  rural  districts, 
influenced  in  many  cases  by  entirely  different 
interests  and  views.  The  boroughs  in  Ireland, 
which  James  I.  planted  in  the  soil  to  be  a  bar- 
rier against  the  Roman  Catholics,  have  been 
turned,  by  the  change  of  the  constituency,  into 
to  many  strong-holds  of  Romish  influence ;  the 
ten-pound  freeholders,  whom  the  Protestant 
landlords  multiplied  in  such  numbers  to  give 
them  the  command  of  the  county  elections,  have 
become  a  vast  army,  officered  by  Romish  priests, 
and  guided  by  Romish  influence.  The  conse- 
quences have  been  greats  lasting,  and  decisive. 


So  strong  are  old  interests  and  traditionary  in- 
fluences m  England,  and  so  comparatively  small 
the  change  in  the  representation  there  made, 
that  within  five  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  the  Conservatives  had  recovered  their 
minority  in  the  English  members.  But  they 
never  have  been  able  to  shake  the  steady  lib- 
eral majority  afainst  them  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  the  decisive  divisions  in  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  which  turned  out  Lord  Derby's  Ad- 
ministration, of  the  English  members  a  majority 
of  fourteen  were  on  the  Conservative  side ;  of 
the  English  and  Irish,  taken  together,  a  major- 
ity of  five  on  the  same  side ;  but  of  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch,  a  minority  of  twenty-one  on 
the  Liberal. 

In  its  final  and  general  result  the  Reform  Bill 
has  thus  arranged  the  imperial  Legis*  ]  jg. 
latnre.  In  England,  the  county  con-  General  n- 
stituencie^  which  formerly  haa  been  J"*^  ^Jun 
62,  returning  94  members,  were  in-  ©n  ihe'iiii- 
creased  to  82,  returning  1 59  members,  penal  Par- 
In  Ireland,  five  members  were  added ;  n«n»nt. 
there  was  no  change  in  the  constituencies^  but 
a  great  one  in  the  voters  composing  them.  In 
Scotland,  the  number  of  burgh  members  was 
raised  from  16  to  28 ;  the  county  members  re* 
main  at  their  original  level  of  80.  Every  one 
of  these  burgh  members^  till  within  the  last 
three  years,  when  Airdrie,  from  powerful  local 
influence,  became  an  exception,  has  been  in  the 
Liberal  interest — ^a  vast  change,  for  formerly  the 
whole  fifteen  Scotch  burgh  members  were  on 
the  Tory  side.  Thus  in  the  imperial  Legisla- 
ture, as  it  now  stands,  there  are  258  county 
members^  and  405  for  boroughs;  an  immense 
disproportion,  when  it  is  recollected  that  they 
are  nearly  in  the  ifwwse  ratio  of  the  population 
and  wealth  raised  by  these  different  classes  of 
society,  three-fifths  of  both  of  which  are  drawn 
from,  or  dependent  on,  the  rural  inhabitants.* 
Earl  Grey  and  the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill 
were  perfectly  aware  of  this  disproportion ;  but 
what  they  trusted  to  to  correct  it  was  the  belief, 
which  they  maintained  to  the  very  last,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  borough  members 
wouM  be  in  the  landed  interest,  and,  in  fact,  re- 
turned by  the  adjacent  territorial  magnates. 4- 
The  subsecuent  division  on  the  Corn  Laws  af- 
fords a  curious  commentary  on  this  prediction ; 
a  memorable  instance  of  the  revolutionizing  of 
a  state  by  persons  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
practical  effect  of  their  own  measures. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  old  Consti- 
tution of  England  Thus  did  the  great  Rev- 
olution of  the  eighteenth  century  reach  and 
triumph  over  "  even  the  greatest,  the  most  pow- 


• 

Cmntr. 

Borooffh. 

TvtaL 

viz.:  England... 
Scotland  . . 
Ireland 

159 
30 
64 

341 
83 
41 

500 

53 

105 

US 

406 

056 

—Political  l>ietumaryif  i.  585. 

t  *'  How  stands  the  argument  with  reepeet  te  the  acri> 
cultural  interest  ?  I  am  inrspared  to  contend  that  thei44 
county  members  of  England  will  belong  to  that  interest, 
and  that  of  the  964  old  borough  meroben,  there  will  be  mm 
large  ajproportion  a*  ever  tn/enor  of  the  Umded  proprio' 
tors.  There  onlv  remain,  then,  the  si](ty-lbar  new  mem* 
bers,  and  even  should  the  whole  of  these  fhH  to  the  lot  of 
the  manufhcturing  and  commercial  interests,  it  will  be  m 
ehare  to  which  those  interests  will  be  Justly  entitled.'*-" 
Ler4  Greg^e  tomb,  April  9»  1839  j  Pari  M.,  v<A.  zii.  pk 
83. 
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erfu],  and  the  most  peneyering  of  its  enemies." 
120^  As  such,  the  change  of  1832  is  an 
RflflectioM  on  event  of  paramount  importance  in 
tlUs  change  In  English,  second  only  to  that  of 
Jl-Congltu.  1,89  i  j^„e.  in  Europe«.  hi- 
claiid,  as  af-  ^17*  Hore  even  than  the  revolt  of 
ScUngourez-  Sidves  and  Mirabeau  has  it  mod- 
gjjlf«*»-  ified  the  external  relations  and 
changed  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
European  states,  K>r  France  always  was  a  great 
military  power,  passionately  bent  on  foreign  ag- 
grandizementy  and  the  conquests  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  only  the  realization,  by  the  aid  of  popu- 
lar strength,  of  what  had  been  the  dream  of  the 
Gauls  since  the  days  of  Brennus.  But  the  Re- 
form Bill  has  entirely  altered  the  foreign  policy 
and  position  in  the  European  balance  of  Great 
Britain.  It  has  converted  the  chief  Conserva- 
tive into  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  powers,  and 
brought  the  strength  of  England,  not  into  the 
career  of  militanr  conquest,  but  into  that  of 
social  change  and  democratic  ascendency.  And 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  this  Rev- 
olution has  made  in  European  relations,  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  than  is  afforded  by 
the  met  that  England  and  France  are  now 
united  in  a  cordial  alliance  against  Russia,  the 
former  enemy  of  the  one  and  ally  of  the  other ; 
that  their  standards,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Crusades,  have  appeared  at  Constantinople,  not 
to  overthrow,  but  to  uphold  the  religion  of 
Mohammed ;  that  they  have  waved  in  triumph 
over  the  fields  of  the  Alma  and  Inkermann  in 
the  scenes  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  repelled  the  hordes  of  the  modem 
Scythians  in  toe  regions  where  ^e  victorious 
Goths  poured  into  uie  decaying  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire^ 
The  influence  of  the  English  revolution  ap- 
121  pc&TS  still  more  conspicuously  in  the 
And  as'  af-  social  state,  colonial  growth,  and  what 
ftcting  our  may  be  called  pacific  conquests  of  the 

imernalapd  Anglo-Saxon  race.     Whatever  diflfer- 
•ociaiatate.       °     ^      •   •  •  i.  •      1.1. 

ence  of  opmion  may  exist  in  other  re- 
spects, one  thing  will  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  it 
has  immensely  extended  the  otUtDard  tendency 
of  the  British  people.  As  such  it  will  be  for- 
ever memorable,  and  should  be  particularly  no- 
ticed as  marking  the  turning-point  in  English 
annals,  when  a  series  of  causes  and  effects  came 
into  operation,  destined  ere  long  to  arrest  the 
miiltiplicfttion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  these 
islands,  and  effect  a  mighty  transposition  of 
it  to  the  Southern  and  Western  hemispheres. 
When  we  recollect  that  the  annual  emigration 
from  the  British  IslandS)  for  seven  years  prior 
to  1882,  was  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  a 
year,  and  that  it  is  now  not  less,  on  an  average 
of  years,  than  860,000,*  it  is  evident  that  a  vast 
heave  of  the  human  race  has  taken  place,  and 
is  now  going  forward,  and  that  few  causes  are 
so  important  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind  as 
those  which  have  brought  about  this  marvel- 

*  EMIGRATIOIf  PBOM  BBITISH  IsLSS. 


1895 14.891 

1896 20,900 

1897 28,003 

1828 20,099 

1839 31,196 

1830 afl,997 

1831 83,100 


1839 103,140 

-•CHEsifBY*8  Results  of  the  CensuSt  1854,  p 
Fori.  Papers,  May  16,  1854. 


1846 199,861 

1847 258,279 

1848 248,089 

1849 299,498 

1650 280,849 

1851 335,960 

1859 368,764 

1853 328,817 

56  *  and 


ous  change.  It  has  doubled  the  already  fabu- 
lous rate  of  Transatlantic  increase — a  million 
of  souls,  between  natural  increase  and  immi- 
^tion,  are  now  annually  added  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  America ;  and  it  has  caused  a  new 
world  to  spring  up  in  Australia,  which  already 
numbers  nearly  a  million  of  souls  among  Its 
members,  and  last  year  consumed  £14,000,000 
worth  of  British  manufactures,  being  four  times 
as  much  as  the  empires  of  France  and  Russia 
put  together,  with  tneir  hundred  millions  of  in- 
habitants.* 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  partial  observer 
that  this  prodiffious  change,  with  j^i. 
all  its  incalculable  effects  upon  the  The  vaat  end^ 
world  in  general,  and  this  country  intion  la 
in  particular,  is  mainly  to  be  a,-  t^.^Z!^ 
cnbed  to  the  alteration  in  the  dom-  produced  by 
inant  class  in  the  British  Islands  gie  Reform 
by  the  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill.  "'"; 
Tlie  immense  emigration,  which  constitutes  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  these  times^  and  has 
now  reached  such  a  point  as  considerably  to 
overbalance  the  annual  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation, can  be  distinctly  traced  to  this  cause. 
Out  of  the  868,000  persons  who  emigrated  in 
the  year  1852,  only  87,000  were  bound  for  Aus- 
tralia ;  280,000  went  to  America.  They  were 
impelled,  not  by  the  attraction  of  foreign  riches, 
but  by  the  necessities  of  home  situations — they 
went  not  to  the  land  of  gold,  but  to  the  land 
of  labor.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
'this  immense  multitude  came  from  Ireland,  and 
we  are  not  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  which 
sent  them  forth,  f  The  famine  of  1846,  indeed, 
shook  their  confidence  in  the  potato,  the  staple 
food  of  the  country;  but  it  was  not  then,  or 
from  that  cause,  that  the  great  emigration  com- 
menced. '  It  was  in  1849,  after  two  fine  har- 
vests— ^for  the  first  of  which  a  thanksgiving  was 
returned — ^that  it  became  so  great,  and  in  1851 
that  it  reached  its  highest  point  The  reason 
was,  that  the  fall  of  prices,  produced  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  a  contracted  and  fettered  cur- 
rency and  free  trade  in  grain,  had  rendered  it 
impossible  to  cultivate  the  land  with  cereal 
crops  to  a  profit  The  exportation  of  wheat  to 
England  had  fallen  off  by  1,500,000  quarters; 
ana  Ireland,  the  great  agricultural  state,  found 
its  occupation  gone,  and  its  children  sought 
employment  in  Transatlantic  wilds.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  emigration  was,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  a  very  great  advantage, 
though,  if  it  continues,  it  may  come  to  impair 
the  strength  and  drain  away  the  resources  of 

*  ExpoBTB  (1853)  OF  Great  Bsitaih  to  Avsteaua, 
France,  and  Russia. 

Austrslia X14,506,532 

France 2,731,286 

R«88ia 1,099,917 

—Pari.  Returns  of  Trade  and  Navigation^  1854. 

t  Emigration  from  Ireland  from  1849  to  1853. 


Ymui. 

Nnnb«r  of 
Emigraota. 

AT«rag«  pnM  of  W)mb4 
per  Qoartor. 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1859 
1853 

S18.843 
813,649 
854,537 
994,997 
199,399 

5U.  9^ 
47      S 
39     4 
97     8 
41     5 

In  1853  the  remittances  (hrni  America  to  bring  out  emi- 
grants  fttxm  Ireland  were  £1,404,000 ;  In  1853,  ri  ,489,000, 
through  puMic  channels  alone,  besides  what  was  remit- 
ted through  private  channels  —XAth  Report  Colomal  Land 
ard  Emigration  ComnussumerSf  p.  60, 71. 
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the  State.  But  be  it  for  good  or  for  eril,  ODe 
thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that  this  great  change 
is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Reform  Bill; 
and  that  it  is  the  magnitude  of  the  efifects  with 
which  it  has  thus  come  to  be  attended  which 
renders  its  passing  so  vital  an  era  in  English 
history. 
To  understand  how  this  came  about^  and  per- 
]23.  ceive  how  these  immense  consequen- 
Principle  of  ces  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  to  the 
the  old  con-  revolution  effected  in  the  English  con- 
stitution, atitution  by  that  great  change,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  that  the  old  constitution, 
which  had  grown  up,  like  a  code  of  consuetu- 
dinary law,  with  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  six  centuries,  was  based  upon  thC' represent- 
ation of  classes,  not  numbers,  and  had  come  in 
the  progress  of  time  to  admit  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  State  to  a  share,  and  nearly  an 
equal  share,  of  the  Legislature.  The  House  of 
Peers  represented,  or  rather  was  composed  en- 
tirely of,  the  landed  aristocracy,  spiritual  and 
temporal.  The  county  members  were  return- 
ed by  the  inferior  landholders,  tenantry,  and 
freeholders ;  the  universities  had  their  members ; 
the  boroughs  afforded  an  ample  field  to  the 
various  commercial  and  manufactnrinff  inter- 
ests ;  and  though  the  colonies  were  not  directly 
represented,  yet  the  great  amount  of  wealtii 
which  their  prosperity  remitted  to  the  mother 
country  had  enaoled  persons  who  had  made 
their  rortunes  there,  and  whose  interests  and 
feelings  were  identified  with  those  of  their  in- 
habitants, to  obtain  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  rotten  boroughs  in  ffreat  numbers. 
Thus  the  House  of  Commons  had  come  to  be  an 
assembly,  not  of  the  representatives  of  any  one 
class  or  section  of  society,  but  of  ail  teetioM  and 
claetet;  and  though  the  influence  of  wealth, 
landed  or  commercial,  was  mainly  influential 
in  procuring  the  returns,  yet  those  of  labor 
were  by  no  means  disregaraed,  for  the  potwal- 
lopers  m  many  laree  boronghs  returned  mem- 
bers of  their  own  choice,  whose  influence,  from 
the  noisy  character  of  themselves  and  their  con- 
stituents, was  much  greater  than  would  at  firat 
sight  have  been  supposed  from  their  limited 
number. 
That  this  was  the  true  character  of  the  House 
124.  of  Commons,  and  the  secret  of  its  long- 
Whicb  is  continued  influence  and  popularity,  is 
fheactsof  <i®^i*iv*^y  proved  by  its  legislative 
the  Ilottse  '^ts.  Every  interest  in  society  was 
of  Com-  protected  by  the  laws  or  fiscal  regu- 
mona.  lations  which  it  passed,  and  none  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  beget  the  suspicion  that  any 
one  interest  had  acquired  a  aisproportioned 
swny  in  the  Legislature.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  landed  interest  was  the  preponderating  one 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephens ;  and  certainly,  if 
we  consider  only  the  heavy  fiscal  duties  which 
protected  its  produce,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  opinion  was  well  founded. 
But  a  closer  examination  will  show  that  the 
Corn  Laws  were  only  a  branch,  though  doubt- 
less a  most  important  branch,  of  the  general 
system  of  protection  established  through  the 
country,  and  for  every  branch  of  industry.  The 
West  Indies  were  equally  protected.  The  heavy 
duties  on  foreign  sugar,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  those  then  magnificent  settlements,  prove  that 
ihey  shared  to  the  very  full  in  the  general  pro- 


tective policy  which  prevailed.  Canada  was 
equally  secured  by  the  duties  which  were  so 
heavy  a  burden  on  Baltic  timber.  The  manu- 
facturing interest  shared  to  the  very  full  in  the 
benefits  of  the  same  system.  There  was  not 
a  branch  of  manufactures  which  was  not  fenced 
in  by  heavy  protective  duties.  The  shipping 
interest  was  protected  by  the  Navigation  Laws ; 
and  though  tiie  direct  representation  of  labor 
was  inconsiderable  in  the  Legislature,  yet  ex- 
perience had  proved  that  its  interests  were  not 
forgotten,  for  a  noble  fund  of  above  six  millions 
a  year  was  voluntarily  imposed  on  themselves 
by  the  landed  interest  for  toe  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  had  been  maintained  inviolate  during  a 
desperate  contest  of  twenty  years*  duration, 
which  had  added  six  hundred  millions  to  the 
national  debt 

What  was  equally  significant  of  the  effective 
representation  of  all  classes  of  society       |^ 
under  the  old  constitution,  was  the  Equal  dis- 
equitable  manner  in  which  the  public  tributioDof 
bui*dens  were  distributed  over  the  UlLES?**^ 
vanous  classes  of  society.    Univers- 
ally it  wiU  be  found  tnat  the  first  result  of 
class  government,  whether  of  an  oligarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, or  democracy,  is  to  establish  an  exemp- 
tion from  direct  taxation  in  favor  of  the  domi- 
nant class.    The  exemption,  so  much  and  justly 
the  subject  of  complaint,  in  favor  of  the  Nota- 
bles in  iVance  prior  to  the  Revolution,  was  but 
an  example  of  what  all  other  notables,  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic,  will  do  when  they  get  the 
power.    But  in  Great  Britain,  anterior  to  1832, 
the  burden  of  taxation  was  so  equally  diffused 
that  no  one  could  discover  from  that  test  in 
whose  hands  the  government  of  the  State  was 
really  vested.    The  income-tax,  which  during 
the  war  produced  fifteen  millions  sterling,  was 
paid  by  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  of 
the  most  affluent  of  the  community.  Poor-rates, 
assessed  taxes,  and  local  burdens,  to  the  amount 
of  thirteen  millions  more,  were  exclusively  paid 
by  the  landed  interest^  who,  in  consideration 
of  that  immense  burden,  were  relieved  of  the 
succession  tax.  which  was  felt  as  very  oppress- 
ive by  the  middle  classes.    That  tax,  however, 
has  now,  by  the  act  of  1858,  been  laid  on  the 
land,  while  not  one  of  the  exclusive  burdens 
borne  by  it  have  been  shared  with  the  rest  of 
the  community.*    The  working  classes  paid  no 
direct  taxes  to  Government  whatever;  but  they 
contributed  largely  to  the  necessities  of  the 
State  in  the  shape  of  indirect  duties,  which 
produced  about  half  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
from  their  great  number  were  chiefly  paid  by 
that  rank  of  society.    Thus,  whatever  objec- 
tions there  might  be  to  many  parts  of  the  old 
mixed  constitution  of  the  country  in  practice; 
it  had  long  worked  well,  both  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  industry  and  the  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  burdens  of  all  classes  of  society ; 

*  fiUSDBII8  BXCLV8IVELT  AFFBCTIIfO  LaND  IN  1847. 

1.  Poor-rate  in  1845,  a  very  prosperous 

year jC«,847JW5 

II.  Land-tax l,]M,04a 

in.  Highway  Rates 1,I60,8Q1 

IV.  Church  Rates 506,81S 

V,  Police,  Lunatic,  and  Bridge  Rates,  esti- 
mated           900,000 

VI.  Excess  of  assessed  taxes  (Uling  on  iand 

above  personal  estates,  estinuted. . . .      1,500,000 

VII.  Stamp-duties  peculiar  to  land 1.800.000 

i&12,8«7,ttM 
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and  the  most  odious  feature  of  clsas  government 
— unjust  exemption  from  taxation  —  was  un- 
known. 
The  representative  system  may  work  very 
12A  ^^^^  ^^  ^  country  where  the  inter- 
Cauaes  of  ^^  ^^  ^^®  different  classes  of  society 
thedU&cul-  are  identical  or  nearly  so,  and  no 
ties  of  the     one  has  an  interest  to  endeavor  to 

aS^  «°r't^u  ''^\^l  *«  expense  of  ito 
neighbors;   but  it  necessarily   be- 
comes exposed  to  great  hazard  when  these  in- 
terests become  separate,  and  each  class  looks  to 
its  own  advantage,  without  regard  to  the  other 
onesi  in  the  legislative  measures  which  it  advo- 
cates.   A  community  is  like  a  private  family : 
all  is  in  general  harmony  in  childhood  and  early 
youth,  when  none  have  a  wish  but  that  of  their 
parents ;  but  wait  till  separate  interests  arise, 
till  the  daughters  are  to  get  marriajge-portions, 
and  the  younger  sons  be  fitted  out  in  tae  world 
at  the  expense  of  the  elder,  and  the  harmony 
is  often  found  to  cease.    During  the  long  growth 
of  the  British  empire^  the  interests  of  aU  class- 
es were  the  same,  for  they  were  all  engaged  in 
or  dependent  on  the  creettion  of  wealth,  either 
agricultural  or  commercial.    Thence  the  una- 
nimity which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  country 
and  tne  House  of  Commons,  and  the  long  con- 
tinuance, with  universal  concurrence,  of  a  pro- 
tective policy  by  the  Government    But  this 
auspicious  state  of  things  was  not  destined  for 
permanent  endurance;  and,  what  is  very  re- 
markable, it  was  at  length  terminated  from  the 
oonsequences  of  the  very  benefits  which  its  for- 
mer existence  had  brought  about    The  mixed 
constitution,  the  representation  of  interests,  per- 
ished from  the  effect  of  its  own  blessings,  which 
had  become  changed  into  curses. 
The  long  enjoyment  of  peace  in  the  British 
.^        Islands,  and  the  unexampled  successes 
What  flrst   ^^^  triumphs  of  the  war,  had  gradu< 
liroke  up      ally  raised  up  a  class  in  Great  Brit- 
th0  old  con-  ain  whose  interests  were  not  identical 
Mttmion.     ^j^^  those  of  production,  but  adverse 
to  it    The  riches  made  during  the  war,  when 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England  en- 
joyed the  practical  mono{>oly  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  had  been  so  immense  that  the 
holders  of  realized  wealth  came  to  overbalance 
those  engaged  in  its  creation.    The  intei'ests  of 
the  c&naymer  began  to  be  spoken  of — a  topic 
never  broached  in  former  days,  when  the  pow- 
ers of  consumption  were  mainly  dependent  upon 
those  of  production.    The  cessation  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  and  the  long  duration  of  peace  aug- 
mented immensely  the  number  and  influence 
of  those  who,  enjoying  a  fixed  money  income 
from  the  industry  and  accumulation  of  former 
days,  found  their  fortunes  and  consideration  in 
society  atlgmented  by  every  diminution  that 
could  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  the  principal 
articles  of  consumption.    Thence  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cheapening  tystenij  and  of  a  cease- 
less effort  on  the  part  of  the  persons  enjoying  a 
fixed  income  to  beat  down  the  remuneration  of 
all  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  production. 
The  strife,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  when 
two  such  powenul  interests  were  brought  into 
eollision,  was  violent  and  long-continued ;  and 
the  contraction  of  the  currency,  which  lowered 
prices  60  per  cent  was  of  course  the  object  of 
strenuous  support  from  the  partbans  of  the 


cheapening  system.  At  length  the  producers 
were  overtnrown,  and  thence  the  decay  of  do- 
mestic agriculture,  the  vast  increase  of  foreign 
importation  of  food,  and  the  prodigious  emi- 
gration of  agricultural  laborers  from  the  British 
Islands  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
So  naturally  did  this  change  in  the  policy  of 
Government  arise  from  the  altered  position  of 
the  different  classes  of  society,  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  realized  wealth  during  and 
after  the  war,  that  it  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  unavoidable ;  and  one  of  the  means  by  which 
Providence,  at  the  appointed  time,  checks  the 

Sowth  of  aged  societies,  occasions  the  down- 
11  of  worn-out  empires,  and  provides  in  fresh 
situations  for  the  farther  dispersion  of  mankind. 

The  ereat  means  by  which  this  consummation 
was  e&cted  was  the  Reform  Bill ;  j^g 
but  that  organic  change,  important  The  Reform 
as  it  was,  is  itself  to  be  regarded  as  Bill  was  an 
an  effect  rather  than  a  cause,  al-  aJj^jn  "Jn^ 
though,  like  other  effects  in  the  of  the  in-  ' 
ceaseless  chain  of  human  events,  it  crease  or  real- 
became  a  cause,  and  a  most  mate-  *****  wealth, 
rial  one,  in  its  turn.  The  more  the  important 
years  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  are  studied,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear 
that  it  was  the  discontent  of  tlie  producing 
classes,  occasioned  by  the  immense  rail  in  the 
price  of  their  produce,  which  induced  the  cry 
for  a  change.  They  had  petitioned  Parliament 
over  and  over  again  for  relief  but  in  vain ;  the 
Legislature,  intrenched  in  the  close  boroughs, 
the  citadels  of  realized  wealth,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  complaints.  Instead  of  expanding 
the  currency,  so  as  to  increase  the  remunera- 
tion of  industr}',  they  contracted  it  still  farther 
with  every  successive  catastrophe  produced  by 
that  contraction  itself  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  producing  classes,  both  in  town  and 
country,  irritated  beyond  endurance  by  the 
long-continued  suffering  and  the  disregard  of 
their  well-founded  complaints,  combined  to> 
gether  to  effect  a  total  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  excitement  consequent  on  the 
French  Revolution  enabled  them  to  carry  their 
intentions  into  effeet  No  common  man,  Will> 
iam  Cobbett  said  that  the  moment  he  heard  in 
America  of  the  passing  of  the  bill  compelling 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank 
of  England  in  1819,  he  took  shipping  to  return 
to  this  country,  convinced  that  parliamentary 
reform  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed ;  and 
the  result  has  proved  that  he  was  right  in  hia 
anticipations. 

These  considerations  explain  how  it  came  to 
ass  that  the  passion  for  reform,  un-        j^g 
elt  as  a  national  feeling  prior  to  1 820,  And  of  the 


I 


became  gradually  stronger  and  stron-  *'*  of  pricea 
ger,  until,  in  1882,  it  was  altogether  JJX 


caH" 


irresistibla  The  feeling  which  pro-  tcaction  of 
duced  it  was  the  most  powerful  which  the  curreiH 
can  agitate  an  intelligent  community,  ^' 
and  which,  when  it  pervades  all  ranks  in  the 
state,  ere  long  acquires  such  force  that  it  must 
obtain  its  entire  direction.  ^^Lelivetanee  from 
eviir  was  the  universal  cry.  This  desire,  which 
had  acquired  such  force  and  intensity  as  to  have 
become  a  perfect  passion  with  nearly  all  classes, 
and  especially  the  agricultural,  is  easily  ex-* 
plained,  when  we  recollect  how  deeply  all  in- 
terests, and  especially  those  of  labor  and  pro* 
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duction,  had  bMii  affected  by  the  prodigioiu 
change  of  prices  of  commodities  of  all  sorts,  from 
grain  to  cotton,  which  had  been  effected  by  the 
successiTe  contractions  of  the  currency  in  1819 
and  1826.  With  each  of  these  contractions  the 
cry  for  reform  was  revived;  with  the  last  it 
became  so  powerful  as  in  six  years  wrought  an 
entire  change  in  the  feeling  desires^  and  inter- 
ests of  all  classes.  It  is  in  this  reduction  of 
prices  that  the  explanation  of  the  English  rev- 
olution, with  all  its  miehty  effects^  foreign  and 
domestic,  is  to  be  found. 
We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  table 

below,  exhibiting^  the  change  in  the 
How  this  price  of  the  principal  articles  of  com- 
ML  engen-  meroe  from  1824  to  1882,  to  see  how 
dered  the  this  was  brought  about*  Every  arti- 
rSbSS?       «^®  ^^  production  or  exchange  fell 

ffradually  in  price  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes  in  1826,  till  it  settled  at  about 
two-thirds  of  its  former  amount  There  was 
DO  class  of  society,  save  the  holders  of  realized 
wealth,  which  was  not  affected  or  ruined  by 
the  change.  The  capitalists  and  fund'holders 
alone  were  benefited :  thence  the  cry,  that  the 
rich  were  every  day  getting  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer.  Under  the  constant  decline  of  prices 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
this  was  no  senseless  popular  outcry;  it  was 
the  simple  statement  of  an  acknowledged  and 
undoubted  fact  The  organs  of  the  moneyed 
interest  made  a  boast  of  it,  when,  after  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  had  worked  out  its  full 
effects,  they  said  their  measures  had  "  made  the 
sovereign  worth  two  sovereigns."  They  had 
done  so ;  and  not  less  certainly  had  they  made 
the  laborer's  shilling  only  a  sixpence.  They 
had  halved  the  remuneration  of  industry  when 
they  had  doubled  the  value  of  money — they 
had  made  the  laborer's  wajre  a  shilling  a  day 
instead  of  two  shillings.  T%e  two  effects  were 
consistent,  for  they  both  sprang  from  the  same 
cause.  This  constant  decline  of  fortunes  and 
diminution  of  income  in  the  largest^  most  indus- 
trious, and  most  important  class  of  the  com- 
munity, was  felt  as  tne  more  galling,  from  the 
contrast  exhibited  at  the  same  time  by  the  sit- 
uation of  the  holders  of  realized  wealth,  who 
were  every  day  becoming  richer,  not  from  an 
addition  to  their  incomes^  but  an  addition  to  its 
exchangeable  value.  Every  holder  of  commod- 
ities felt  them  every  day  getting  cheaper:  the 
longer  he  retained  Uiera,  the  worse  was  his  sale, 
the  greater  his  loss  on  his  transactions  Man- 
ufacturers and  farmers  found  that  they  could 
not,  with  markets  constantly  falling,  work  to  a 
profit  except  by  saving  every  shilling  in  the 

*  Prices  op  principal  Articles  op  Commerce 
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11  0 

80  0 

8  0 
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cost  of  production,  and  lowering  to  the  nfter^ 
most  the  wages  of  their  workmen.  Thence  a 
steady  fall  at  once  in  the  profits  of  stock  and 
the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  distressing  recur- 
rence of  strikes  and  organization  of  trades-un- 
ions to  arrest  the  decune.  Thence,  too,  the 
origin  of  the  sore  and  angry  feeling  between 
the  employers  and  emp1oye<l,  which  has  never 
since  been  allared,  and  has  so  much  aggravated^ 
in  periods  of  distress,  the  dangers  of  our  social 
position.  All  classes,  save  the  moneyed,  were 
suffering  from  the  long  continuance  of  a  fall  of 
prices ;  and  this  general  suffering  produced  the 
ill-humors  which,  skillfully  directea  by  the  popu- 
lar leaders  against  the  nomination  borougha^ 
produced  the  change  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  universal  passion,  which 
seizes  a  particular  age  or  country  in  isj. 
this  manner,  is  entirely  erroneous  in  Which  ex- 
its direction.  The  boroughmongers  ^^°*25* 
and  venal  boroughs  were  the  object  hoai.i.ty  to 
of  general  obloquy  for  some  years  th«  close 
preceding  the  passage  of  the  Reform  tooroujto. 
bill ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  so,  for 
it  was  in  these  seats  that  the  power  was  in- 
trenched which  had  produced  tne  general  suf- 
fering. The  holders  of  realized  capital  had  pur- 
chased them,  or  acquired  their  direction,  and 
they  formed  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  not  only  had  introduced  all  the 
new  measures,  but  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the 
suffering  they  had  occasioned.  In  this  way  the 
virtual  representation  of  in  tercets  through  these 
boroughsi  which  had  worked  so  well  down  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  had  not  only  ceased  to  be 
beneficial,  but  it  had  become  injurious.  That 
representation  answers  very  well,  and  is  the 
suDJect  of  no  serious  complaint,  as  long  as  the 
interests  of  all  classes  are  identical ;  but  it  turns 
into  a  serious  social  evil  when  those  interests 
are  divided,  and  one  has  acquired  the  power 
to  enrich  itself,  by  legislative  measures,  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  From  that  moment  the 
representation  becomes  the  object  of  general 
hostility ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  so,  for  it  is 
the  cause  of  general  suffering.  When  all  are 
making  money,  their  interests  are  the  same,  and 
the  government  of  the  many  by  the  few  is  qui- 
etly acquiesced  in,  because  measures  condu- 
cive to  the  general  benefit  are  alone  adopted. 
But  when  one  class  hat  made  money,  ana  be- 
gins to  forward  its  separate  interests  by  forcing 
through  measures  conducive  to  its  own  advani- 
aS^»  ^y  cheapening  every  thing,  and  so  ruin- 
ing the  others,  nothing  Dut  the  most  rancor- 
ous hostility  between  them  can  be  anticipated. 
This  change  took  place  in  Great  Britain  be- 
tween 1815  and  18S0,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
mense additions  made  to  the  realised  wealth  of 
the  community  during  those  years  of  pacific  ac- 
cumulation, and  thence  the  triumph  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  and  all  its  incalculable  consequences. 

The  large  amonnt  of  talent  which  found  its 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons        ._ 
through  the  nomination  or  venal  xnd  whieli 
boroughs,   after  this  change   was  wasonlv 
fully  established,  so  far  from  being  render«i 
an  alleviation   of  these  evils,  be-  J2SIf  wwSl 
came  the  greatest  possible  aggra-  got  in  by  Ihe 
vation  of  them,  because  it  tended  clombor- 
only  to  augment  the  phalanx  of  **"***■• 
ability  by  which  interests  adverse  to  those  of 
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the  minority  were  adrooated.  Talent  at  the 
bar  is  a  very  good  thinff  as  long  as  it  is  exert- 
ed on  our  Bide,  or  eqaaUy  divided  between  us 
and  our  opponents ;  out  when  it  is  wholly  en- 
lUted  aaaiti$t  1*9,  we  are  much  better  without 
it  This  was  exactly  what  took  place  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  latter  years  or  the  war,  and 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  peace.  Ability  in 
plenty  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
nearly  all  through  the  avenue  of  the  nomina- 
tion boroughs;  but  when  it  arrived  there,  it 
was  all  found  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  capital, 
and  pursuing  measures  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  industry.  All  the  able  young  men  of  the  time 
were  supporters  of  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  cheapening  system,  and  free  tr '•d'*-  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  for  they  were  aU  ^rou*- hi 
into  Che  House  by  the  interest  of  th«i  million' 
naires  either  in  land  or  money.  The  producing 
classes — ^the  millions  dependent  on  industry,  all 
who  were  making  money — found  themselves 
not  only  outvoted  by  those  who  had  made  it, 
but  silenced  by  the  eloouence  which  they  had 
enlisted  on  their  side.  This  was  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all,  for  it  deprived  suffering  industry 
even  of  the  last  consolation  of  the  unfortunate 
—that  of  being  heard  in  their  defense. 
These  considerations  at  once  explain  the 
133^  changes  in  general  opinion,  and 
Which  ex-  even,  as  it  at  first  sight  appears, 
plains  the        jn  the  national  mind,  during  the 

JS^S'.trtn-  P~?;^  °/.  *•  reform  movement, 
ton  during  the  And  the  entire  transposition  of  dass- 
rerorm  moTo-  es  which  had  taken  place  at  its  con- 
ment.  elusion.    Every  successive  election 

which  took  place  from  1826  to  1832  exhibited 
an  additional  number  ofcountiet  won  over  to  the 
reform  interest,  and  of  boroughs  thrown  open. 
These  were  considered,  and  celebrated  at  the 
time,  as  so  many  triumphs  over  the  dominant 
oligarchy  who  nad  so  long  oppressed  the  na- 
tion: in  reality,  they  were  so  many  triumphs 
of  the  interests  of  pix>dnction  over  uiose  of  re- 
alized wealth.  The  impulse  given  to  the  pop- 
ular party  by  the  success  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1830  brought  the  two  interests,  now 
in  open  hostility,  to  an  equality,  as  appeared  in 
the  majority  of  1  in  a  House  of  606  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  popular  influence,  during  the  two  years 
of  general  suffering  and  ceaseless  agitation 
which  succeeded,  gave  the  popular  party  so 
great  a  majority  in  the  Parliament  elected  in 
April,  1881,  as  enabled  it  to  coerce  both  the 
Crown  and  the  House  of  Peers,  and  effect  by 
forcible  means  an  entire  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion. The  counties  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
favor  of  refoi-m,  and  against  the  old  constitu- 
tion— a  marvelous  change  from  the  time  when 
they  uniformly  returned  members  who  were  its 
stanchestsupporters,  but  easily  explained  when  it 
is  recollected  that  they  depended  on  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  the  greatest  branch  of  production, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  from 
1 822  to  1 825,  had  been  in  a  constant  state  of  suffer- 
inesince  the  contraction  of  the  currency  in  1819. 
W  hen  the  victory  was  eained,  and  the  lower 
class  of  shop-keepers  ana  householders  within 
boroughs  were  invested  with  the  absolute  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire,  it  was  not  at  first  that 
they  either  felt  their  strength  or  became  sens- 
ible of  the  power  with  which  they  had  been 


invested.  The  change  effected  by  the  admia- 
sion  of  the  newly  enfranchised  classes  1J14, 
was  so  immense,  that  men  at  first  The  new 
could  not  believe  in  its  reality.  The  conatltuen- 
nobleman  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bor-  JJ^J^JJ^ 
ough,  the  capi  talist  within  its  bounds,  of  discover^ 
was  still  the  object  of  antiauated  ing  their 
reverence  and  respect,'  after  all  real  ^^^np®^®""* 
power  had  slippea  from  their  hands.  The  new 
voters  were  a  heterogeneous  body,  who  had 
never  before  been  united  by  any  common  bond, 
and  many  of  whom  were  still  subject  to  the  old 
influences.  Several  elections  required  to  inter- 
vene before  they  discovered  their  real  strength, 
or  w^re  so  united  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  it 
with  effect  But  when  questions  affecting  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  new  electors  "^ere 
Drought  forward,  their  preponderance  became 
manifest,  and  a  sense  of  their  strength  made 
them  ready  to  exercise  it  Leaders  were  soon 
found,  who,  discarding  and  even  opposine  the 
aristocratic  influences  which  liad  so  Ions  K>een 
all-powerful  in  the  boroughs,  boldly  cultivated 
the  affections  and  stood  on  the  support  of  the 
class  to  whom  the  Reform  Bill  had  given  a 
majority.  At  length  it  was  discovered  where 
the  real  power  lay,  and  the  aristocratic  leaders 
who  had  aided  the  people  in  forcing  through 
the  Reform  Bill  found  to  their  dismay  Uiat 
they  had  cut  away  the  branch  on  whicn  they 
themselves  sat,  and  put  themselves  into  Sched- 
ule A  as  effectually  as  they  had  done  their  most 
obnoxious  opponents. 

The  producing  classes  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try thought  their  ascendency  would  135. 
be  secured  by  the  Reform  &ll,  and  Grev,  mis- 
espeekUy  the  £10  d.use,  ^hieh  ac-  ^^'^ 
cordmgly  became  the  object  of  the  the  effect 
most  enthusiastic  and  general  support  of  the  Re- 
by  all  the  middle  and  working  classes  *■*""  ^*^- 
in  the  State.  It  was  mainly  by  their  exertions 
that  the  bill,  with  that  vital  ctause  unchanged, 
was  carried.  The  cry  of  "The  bill,  tlic  whole 
bill,  and  nothing  but  tne  bill  I"  proved,  by  their 
aid,  victorious.  Above  ninety  out  of  the  hun- 
dred and  one  county  members  were  by  their 
aid  carried  in  the  decisive  election  of  April, 
1881,  in  the  reform  interest;  and  it  was  they, 
and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members^  who  formed 
the  majority  which  outvoted  the  borough  mem- 
bers and  carried  the  bill.  But  never  were  ex- 
pectations more  fallacious  than  those  which, 
from  this  great  triumph,  anthipated  an  addi- 
tion to  the  legislative  strength  of  the  produc- 
ing classes.  It  is  true,  the  ascendency  of  real- 
ized capital,  which  had  gained  possession  of  the 
majority  of  the  close  boroughs,  was  destroyed ; 
but^  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  interest,  still 
mora  inimical  to  the  interests  of  production, 
was  installed  in  power,  of  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained  po^ssion.  This  was  the  buying 
and  selling  daw — the  interest  of  shop-keepers, 
to  whom  the  £10  clause  gave  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  with  it  of  the  whole  empire. 

To  understand  how  this  came  abont,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  recollect  that  by        i36. 
the  Reform  Bill  nearly  two-thirds  of  Command 
theHouseofCommonswascomposed  SfclS^oM 
of  members  for  boroughs.     Expe-  ^gained  by 
rience  has  now  ascertained  what  at  the  ahop- 
the  time  was  far  from  being  antici-  keepers. 
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pated — ^that  two-thirds  of  the  constituents  of 
this  majority  were  persons  occupying  premisesi 
for  the  most  part  shops,  rented  from  £10  to 
£20  a  year.*  ilere,  then,  is  the  governing  class 
of  the  British  empire  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  in  their  ascendency  is  to  be  found  the 
real  sprine  which  has  ever  since  directed  the 
whole  policy  of  Great  Britain,  both  external 
and  internal.  The  injustice  of  giving  this  class 
the  command  of  the  State  is  obvious,  from  the 
consideration  that  it  is  a  minority  both  in  num- 
ber and  value.  The  classes  in  toe  United  Em- 
pire dependent  on  agriculture,  according  to 
the  last  census,  were  just  equal  to  the  manu- 
facturing, each  being  ten  and  a  half  millions;  and 
the  land  pays  £8,500,000  out  of  the  £5,300,000 
of  the  income-tax,  yet  its  representatives  in 
England  are  only  169  to  341  for  boroughs,  and 
in  the  whole  empire  253  to  405.  This  effect 
was  not  generally  anticipated  at  the  time,  the 
attention  of  men  being  mainly  directed  to  the 
democratic  tendency  of  the  much-agitated 
change.  But  even  at  the  outset  there  were  not 
awanting  those  who  prognosticated  this  result 
from  the  bill,  and  predicted  the  virtual  disfran- 
chisement of  all  other  classes,  and  effective  es- 
tablishment of  the  class  government  of  the  shop- 
keeping  interest,  from  the  alteration ;  and  the 
prediction  has  been  so  completely  verified  to 
the  letter  that  all  other  consequences  of  the 
Reform  Bill  sink  into  insignificance  in  compar- 
ison. All  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  legis- 
lation, commercial  policy,  and  foreign  measures 
of  the  British  government  since  that  time,  which 
have  given  rise  to  such  vehement  feuds  among 
ourselves,  and  such  unbounded  astonishment  in 
foreign  countries,  have  arisen  from  this  change 
in  the  dominant  class  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  proof  of  this  is  decisive.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Conservatives — that  is,  the  party  of 
Protection — have  been  twice  since  in  posses- 
sion of  power,  once  in  1841  and  once  in  1852; 
but  on  both  occasions  they  have  been  forced  to 


*  Tho  author  is  enabled  to  speak  with  confidence  on 
this  point,  (torn  hayins  presided  for  twenty  years  in  the 
Registration  Court  of  Lanarliahire,  which  incladea  Glas- 
gow, and  where  there  have  never  been  less  than  two  thoa- 
sand,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  thousand,  claims  for  en- 
rollment in  each  year.  From  his  own  observation,  as  well 
as  the  opinion  or  the  most  experienced  agents  whom  he 
consulted  on  the  point,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  majority  of  every  urban  constituency  is  to  be  found 
among  persons  paying  a  rent  for  hmuta  or  shops^  or  the 
two  together^  betwem  £10  ana  jCSO,  and  a  decided  m^or- 
ity  below  jC25.  But  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  point, 
he  has  examined  his  note-book  of  cases  enrolled  this  year 
(1834),  and  he  finds  that  they  stood  thus  for  the  burgh  of 
Glasgow : 

Total  claims 1530 

Enrolled  on  rents  between  jCIO  and  £20 . .  787 

Above  jC20,  and  all  other  classes 614 

Rejected    129 

1530 

As  Glasgow  contains  within  itself  a  larger  number  of 
warehouses,  manufkctories,  and  shops  at  very  high  rents 
— varj'ing  from  jC5  to  £1500  a  year— than  any  other  town, 
except  the  metropolis,  in  the  empire,  this  may  be  consid- 
ered as  proof  positive  that  over  the  whole  country  the 
majority  enrolled  on  rents  -below  £20  is  still  more  de- 
cided. There  is  no  other  record  but  the  revising  barris- 
ter's or  registering  Bherifl*'s  notes  of  cases  which  will 
show  where  the  real  majority  of  the  voters  is  to  be  (bund. 
The  returns  of  houses  paying  the  tax  beginning  at  jCSO 
will  throw  no  light  on  the  subject,  (br  the  great  majority 
of  voters  in  towns  are  enrolled  on  shops  which  pay  no 
tax  ;  and  even  the  rating  to  poor-rates  is  not  a  test  to  be 
rr lird  on.  as  it  is  often  made  under  the  real  value,  and  in 
inany  boroughs  there  are  no  police  or  other  local  burdens 
at  all. 


abandon  what  they  formerly  maintained:  on 
the  first,  from  an  alleged  change  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  on  the  fast,  from 
no  similar  change,  but  the  ascertained  strength 
of  their  opponents^  elected  by  the  trading  con- 
stituencies. 

It  will  belong  to  the  future  volumes  of  this 
history  to  trace  the  consequences  of       ._ 
the  entire  transference  of  power  in  Errora  on 
the  British  Islands  from  the  producing  both  sides 
to  the  buying  and  selling  class,  upon  ^^'^^  the 
the  whole  policy  of  the  empire — do-  *'**°**"*- 
mestic,  colonial,  and  foreign  —  and  its  effectB 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
world.    In  the  mean  time,  it  is  material  to  sig- 
nalize the  faults  on  both  sides  committed  dar- 
ing the  course  of  the  contest,  and  the  errors  in 
the  formation  of  the  constitution  which  were 
acted  upon,  and  have  produced  effects  now  ir- 
remediable.   Such  a  survey  will  give  much  oc- 
casion for  regret  in  public  measures,  and  much 
ground  for  forgiveness  to  individual  men.    The 
more  that  the  operation  of  general  causes  is  un- 
folded, the  less  ground  does  there  appear  for 
censure  of  particular  persons;   and  of  many 
who  have  stood  forth  as  leaders  in  the  stri/e 
shall  we  be  led  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  phi- 
losopher, "He  has  dashed  with  his  oar  i  pergusoo 
to  hasten  the  cataract;  he  has  waved  Essay  on 
with  his  fan  to  give  speed  to  the  Civil  Socie- 
winds."*  •y- 

The  Conservatives,  or  Protectionists  as  they 
were  afterward  called,  committed  a  .^ 
grievous  mistake,  and  they  were  Great  and 
guilty,  politically  speaking,  or  a  great  early  fault 
sin,  in  exerting  their  influence  to  pre-  of  the  Con- 
vent the  extension  of  the  right  of  re-  ""^  *^**' 
turning  members  to  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  and  districts.  The  demand  for  them  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  great  hives 
of  industry  and  workshops  of  wealth  was  just 
and  reasonable ;  its  concession  would  have  been 
equally  gracious  and  expedient^  and  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  ruling  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  was  the  representation  of  all 
classes.  So  strongly  were  the  interests  of  re- 
alized wealth  then  intrenched  in  the  Legislature, 
that  a  very  small  concession  would  have  been 
gratefully  received  by  the  advocates  of  indus- 
try, then  practically  unrepresented,  and  it  might 
possibly  nave  postponed  for  a  very  long  period, 
if  not  altogether  averted,  the  entire  transference 
of  power  to  the  buying  and  selling  class,  which 
by  its  refusal  was  so  soon  after  effected.  The 
division  on  the  East  Retford  question  was  the 
first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  in  the 
many  causes  which  conspired  to  overturn  the 
existing  frame  of  government  The  argument 
then  so  generally  used  and  relied  upon,  that 
the  constitution,  with  all  its  theoretical  imper- 
fections, had  worked  well,  and  therefore  should 
be  continued,  was  a  palpable  sophism  decisively 
disproved  by  the  clamor  raised  for  its  abolition. 
A  whole  nation  never  concurs  in  demanding  a 
change  in  institutions  which  have  proved  uni- 
versally beneficial.  As  long  as  the  nomination 
borougns  had  proved  protective  of  all  interests^ 
they  were  the  objects  of  no  obloquy;  it  was 
when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
actuated  by  an  adverse  interest,  and  pursued 
measures  destructive  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes,  that  the  cry  for  their  abolition 
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arose.  In  resistiiiff  tbe  demand  for  representa- 
tion on  the  part  oithe  manufacturinff  districts, 
the  Conservatives  fell  into  the  nsuiu  error  of 
judging  of  things  as  the3^had  been,  not  as  th«y 
are.  They  applied  the  same  measure  to  a  grown 
man  which  they  had  found  answered  a  boy; 
they  kept  looking  for  the  sun  in  the  east,  be- 
caui»e  it  nad  once  risen  there.  Worse  than  this, 
they  forgot  the  duties  of  power  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  sweets^  and  defended  the  nomination 
boroughs  as  if  they  had  been  their  private  prop- 
erty, not  a  trust  ror  the  public  good. 

What  they  should  have  done  at  this  crisis 
]3Q,  is  now  sufficiently  apparent  They 
Wtaattbey  should  have  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
^ould  liave  mand  for  representatives  on  the  part 
^"^  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns 

and  districts,  and  striven  only  to  fix  the  con- 
stituency in  Uiem  on  such  a  basis  as  would  have 
secured  an  adequate  attention  to  their  interests, 
and  not  endangered  the  constitution.  Neglect 
of  those  interests,  measures  subversive  of  them, 
had  occasioned  the  demand  for  reform ;  atten- 
tion to  those  interests,  stops  calculated  to  pro- 
mote them,  were  the  appropriate  remedy.  By 
transferring  the  franchise  of  every  borough 
convicted  of  bribery  to  a  great  manufacturing 
town,  a  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  was  pre- 
sented, so  just  as  to  disarm  complaint,  so  grad- 
ual as  to  remove  apprehension,  so  frequent  of 
recurrence  as  to  inspire  hope.  No  political 
party  ever  committed  a  greater  mistase  than 
the  Conservatives  did,  in  declining  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  just  and  safe  mode  of  adjust- 
ing an  important  and  delicate  political  ques- 
tion, and  missing  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
modating the  constitution  without  risk  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  society  in  the  British 
Islands. 

The  next  great  mistake  committed,  not  by 

140.         ^®  whole,  but  by  a  considerable 

Error  of  tbe     section  of  the  Conservative  party, 

ConservatiTM  <^|ig  Jq  coalescing  with  the  Radicals 

JJii  thi'SSke  '"^  November,  1880,  to  throw  out 
of  Welling-  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Adminis- 
ton'B  Admin-  tration.  There  might  have  been 
istraiioo.  steps  taken  by  that  Administration 
of  which  they  did  not  approve :  the  mode  of 
carrying  through  Catholic  emancipation  might 
have  been  violent  and  unconstitutional;  the 
men  who  did  it  might  have  been  worthy,  at 
the  proper  time,  of  parliamentary  censure ;  but 
was  it  a  fitting  time  to  inflict  such  a  chastise- 
ment^ when  the  nation  was  convulsed  by  the 
reform  movement^  and  the  recent  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  in  France  had  roused  in  tlie 
very  highest  degree  the  revolutionary  passions 
over  the  whole  country  f  What  was  this  but 
to  expose  the  nation  to  the  risk  of  great  social 
and  organic  change,  at  the  very  time  when  it 
\vas  mo3t  violently  excited,  and  the  example  of 
successful  revolution  in  the  neighboring  king- 
dom had  roused  the  revolutionary  passions  to 
the  very  highest  pitch?  To  drive  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  from  the  helm  at  that  juncture,  was 
not  to  punish  him  or  his  Ministry,  but  tliem- 
sclves  and  their  children. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  famous  declaration 
a^inst  reform,  to  which  the  Liberal  paily  as- 
cnbe  the  subsequent  irresistible  strength  of  the 
democratic  passion,  was  in  one  respect  wise,  in 
another  unwise.     It  was  unquestionably  wise 


to  declare  against  any  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion, at  a  time  when  uie  nation  was 
BO  violently  excited,  and  when  open-  i^^  p^j^^  ^ 
ing  the  door  to  innovation  might  in-  Wellington** 
duce  revolution ;  and  the  Duke  did  declaration 
right  to  say  that  the  King's  gov-  ggj^*  ^•" 
ernment  would  not  cU  that  time  be 
a  party  to  any  such  proceeding.  But  the  re- 
sult has  proved  that  he  did  wrong  in  declar- 
ing against  reform  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  and  making  the  nation  believe 
that,  unless  they  forced  it  at  that  moment,  they 
would  never  gam  it  at  another.  The  necessary 
effect  of  this  belief  was  to  double  the  strengtn 
of  the  movement  party  at  that  time,  by  uniting 
to  their  ranks  all  who  thought  that  the  changes 
in  society,  which  the  last  thirty  years  had  in- 
duced, required  an  admission,  as  beyond  all 
doubt  they  did,  of  the  representatives  of  the 
new  interests  in  the  State  into  the  constitution. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  of  land  being  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  government,  and  of  the 
popular  party  already  enjoying  as  large  a  share 
of  it  as  was  consistent  witn  the  well-being  of 
society  and  security  of  the  nation ;  forgetting, 
or  rather  never  having  been  sensible  of,  the  vast 
increase  of  the  commercial  classes  which  had 
arisen  from  the  peace  purchased  by  his  own 
victories,  and  the  duplication  of  their  strength 
owinff  to  the  effect  of  the  monetary  measures  to 
whicn  he  himself  had  been  a  party.  It  is  in 
vain  to  expect  that  men,  having  attained  to  ma- 
jority, will  be  satisfied  with  the  parental  rule 
which  was  cheerfully  submitted  to  during  the 
helplessness  of  infancy  or  the  docility  of  youth. 
The  oiy  of  nature  is,  *'  Give  us  self-government, 
though  it  be  to  our  own  ruin."  What  Welling- 
ton should  have  said  was,  **  This  is  not  the  time 
or  the  mode  for  bringing  on  the  great  question 
of  organic  change  in  the  constitution ;  but 
when  the  excitement  of  the  moment  has  sub- 
sided. Government  will  be  prepared  to  bring 
forward  measures  which  'will  satisfy  all  the 
reasonable  wishes  of  the  people."  Whether 
such  a  promise  would  have  satisfied  the  major- 
ity of  Reformers  may  well  indeed  be  doubted ; 
but  at  least  it  would  have  thrown  the  respons- 
ibility of  ulterior  and  perilous  changes  on  them 
alone,  and  relieved  Government  of  the  reproach 
of  having,  by  an  ill-timed  declaration  of  im- 
placable hostility,  rendered  the  movement  par- 
ty unmanageable  in  the  hands  of  their  oppo- 
nenta 

The  faults  committed  by  the  Liberal  party 
during  the  progress  of  this  great 
contest  were  stiU  more  glaring,  and  Faults  of  the 
they  may  be  pronounced  upon  with  Liberals,  firet 
more  confidence  than  those  of  their  *n  forcing  on 
opponenU,  becauM,  as  they  were  S^S^ 
Victorious  m  the  stnfe,  their  meas- 
ures were  carried  into  execution,  and  have  thus 
been  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.    The 
first  wrong  step  which  they  took,  and  which 
perhaps  drew  aher  it  all  the  rest,  was  bringing 
forward  the  reform  question  at  all,  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  convulsed  with  tbe  tri- 
umph of  the  Bamcades,  and  all  calm  discus- 
sion of  the  proposed  change,  vital  as  it  was, 
had  become  out  of  the  question.    Considered 
as  a  party  advantage  indeed,  and  as  a  stepping- 
stone  by  which  they  themselves  might  ascend 
to  power,  and  terminate  the  long  and  hated 
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dominion  of  the  Tories,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Whiffs  should  make  the  most  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  and  no  one  can  with  reason  blame 
them  for  having  done  all  they  could,  by  ordi- 
nary means,  to  turn  it  to  the  beet  advantage. 
They  were  fully  entitled  to  do  so :  they  did  so : 
they  supplanted  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Ad- 
ministration, and  seated  themselves  m  power. 
But  having  done  this,  they  went  a  step  further, 
and  resolved  upon  a  change  in  the  constitution 
so  vast  as  should  forever  preyent  the  return 
of  their  opponents  to  power.  What  was  this 
but  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  they  both 
dwelt^  in  order  to  drive  their  rivals  out  of  the 
wing  which  they  still  occupied  I  The  danger 
was  imminent  that  the  whole  edifice,  as  had 
occurred  in  France,  would  be  involved  in  the 
conflagration.  Mr.  Pitt  had,  at  no  distant  pe 
riod,  given  a  memorable  example  of  what  they^ 
should  have  done  on  occasion  of  their  triumph. 
In  1784^  when  he  defeated  the  coalition  of  Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox,  he  terminated  the  reign  of 
the  Whigs,  which  had  lasted  almost  without 
interruption  for  a  century,  and  the  maiority 
which  he  gained  in  the  Commons  (136^  was 
just  the  same  as  Lord  Grey  acquired  by  his  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  in  April,  1881.  But  Mr. 
Pitt  made  no  change  in  the  constitution,  when 
the  enthusiasm  in  his  favor,  and  the  majority  he 
had  acquired,  enabled  him  to  have  done  so  with 
a  certainty  of  success :  he  made  no  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  Whig  boroughs,  numerous  and 
corrupt  as  they  were:  though  a  reformer  at 
that  time,  he  abstained  from  reform  when  it 
might  have  imperiled  the  State.  He  had  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  but  he  did  not  use  it  like 
a  giant  Thence  half  a  centuiy  of  power  to 
his  party,  and  the  glories  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  unexampled  extension  and  prosperity 
to  his  country. 
The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  serious  fault 
143.  which  the  Whigs  committed  at  this 
Great  error  time,  was  in  the  structure  of  the  Re- 
in the  uni-  form  gm  itself,  which  was  of  such  a 
wmat^n^  kind  as  rendered  the  existence  of  the 
in  the  bor-  British  empire,  as  it  then  stood,  for 
oughs.  any  considerable  time  a  matter  of 
impossibility.  The  great,  the  irremediable  er- 
ror committed  in  this  point  of  view,  was  that 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  its  great  recom- 
mendation, and  wliat  from  its  simplicity  had, 
through  life,  recommended  it  to  Lord  Grey, 
via.,  the  uniformity  of  the  borough  representa- 
tion. As  three-fifths  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  composed  of  the  members  for  boroughs, 
and  three-fifths  of  the  constituents  of  the  bor- 
ouehs  were  persons  renting  tenements  rented 
at  from  £10  to  £20,  the  entire  command  of  the 
country  was  vested  in  that  class,  a  decided 
majority  of  which  were  shop-keepers,  or  peiv 
sons  whom  they  influenced.  The  land,  the  colo- 
nies, the  shipping  interest,  were,  to  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  disfranchised ;  because,  though  in 
part  still  represented  in  Parliament,  they  were 
m  a  decided  minority,  and  conseauently  their 
complaints  and  their  votes  were  alike  powerless 
and  disregarded.  The  ruling  class  thus  vested 
with  supreme  and  uncontrolled  dominion  of  the 
vast  and  varied  British  empire  dependent  on 
such  various  interests,  was  actuated  by  one  otdy 
inter eH^  that  of  buying  cheap  atid  selling  dear. 
This  thenceforward  became  the  ruling  princi- 


ple of  British  leg^ation,  to  which  every  states- 
man of  whatever  party,  and  whatever  hia  prin- 
ciples had  been,  or  stiU  were,  was  compelled  to 
give  in  his  adhesion.  Every  one  soon  discov- 
ered, from  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  by  the  new  constituencies,  that 
he  could  carry  on  the  government  in  no  other 
way.  This  affords  the  key  to  the  whole  sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  British  empire,  and  goes  &r  to  exculpate 
many  who  have  stood  foremost,  and  been  most 
exposed  to  obloquy,  in  bringing  them  about 
Ever  since  the  Reform  Bill  became  the  law  of 
the  laud,  if  not,  as  Napoleon  said  we  were,  a 
nation  of  shop-keepers,  we  have  at  least  been  a 
nation  governed  by  thop-keepert. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  ignorant  of  the  preponder- 
":ting  strength  of  the  boroughs  in  the       144, 
reformed  Ilouse  of  Commons ;  but  he  Miauke  of 
was  deluded  in  regard  to  the  infln-  **"*  ^^5?^ 
ence  which  would  direct  these  bor-  Jien^  S' 
oughs,  by  the  same  general  delusion  the  bor- 
which  was  then  so  general,  and  in  oughs. 
truth  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  subse- 
quent changes  of  the  British  empire.    This  was 
the  blindness  of  an  entire  generation  to  the 
effects  on  the  relative  position  of  the  different 
classes  of  society  proauced  by  the  monetary 
bills  of  1819  and  1826.    As  these  bills  added 
fifty  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  realized  capital, 
and  took  as  much  from  the  remuneration  of 
industry,  they  in  effect  withdrew  the  greater 
part  of  the  boroughs   from   territorial,  and 
Drought  them  under  moneyed  or  trading  inter- 
ests. tThey  halved  the  income  and  aoubled 
the  debts  of  the  landed  proprietors,  while  they 
douUed  the  exchangeable  value  of  t*  e  income 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.    Thence  an  entire 
change  in  the  ruling  influences  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  boroughs.    They  rapidly  slipped 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  burdenea  and  impov- 
erished landlords  who  had  hitherto  held  them, 
and  fell  under  the  direction  of  the  moifeyed  or 
trading  classes,  whose  fortunes  had  been  prac- 
tically doubled  by  legislative  measures.    What 
was  called  the  opening  of  these  boroughs,  which 
occurred  so  often  before  and  after  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  was  so  much  boasted  of  at  the  time^ 
was  in  truth  not  an  opening,  but  a  transference 
of  it  to  a  different  interest  in  the  State.    The 
borough  was  still  governed  as  much  as  ever  it 
was  by  a  clique,  but  it  was  a  clique  of  differ- 
ent persons,  and  actuated  by  different  interesta 
It  was  no  longer  composea  of  the  squire,  his 
factor,  the  parson,  and  attorney,  in  the  borough, 
bat  the  manufacturer,  the  warehouseman,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  chief  tradesmen  in  it ;  it  no 
longer  met  in  the  back  parlor,  but  the  back 
shopi 

This  general  transference  of  the  boroughs 
from  the  producing  to  the  buying         1^5 
and  selling  interest,  from  the  opera-  Which  led  to 
tion  of  the  new  monetary  system,  '*»«  practical 
was  for  the  first  time  brought  into  JiJl^^S^^iT 
active  operation  when  the  Reform  coloniea  and 
Bill  gave  them  a  real  representa-  shipping  in- 
tion.    When  they  were  notoriously  '*'«'■• 
and  .avowedly  venal,  they  did  not,  in  reality, 
represent  the  inhabitants  who  dwelt  in  them, 
but  the  merchants,  capitalists,  or  colonial  inters 
ests  by  whom  they  were  purchased.     Gatton, 
with  its  ruined  church,  might  represent  Ja- 
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maica;  Old  Sarum,  with  it8|rreen  mound,  xnill- 
ions  of  our  sable  aubjects  in  Hindoetan.  It  was 
the  effective  nature  of  the  representation,  which 
the  colonies  and  shipping  interests  thus  ad- 
quired,  which  rendered  the  British  constitution 
of  such  lon^  endurance,  and  so  generally  popu- 
lar, notwitnstanding  its  obvious  deviation  from 
theoretical  perfection.  The  colonies  and  ship- 
ping interest  were  really,  though  not  in  form, 
represented  under  the  old  constitution;  and 
this  was  done  so  effectually  that  the  West  In- 
dian was  for  long  the  strongest  single  interest 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  coiild,  during  the 
war,  command  eighty  votes.  But  when  the 
representation  of  the  British  boroughs  was 
rendered  not  nominal,  but  real,  this  state  of 
things  was  entirely  altered.  Not  only  was  the 
door,  w^ich  had  so  long  let  in  the  real  Y'epre- 
sentatives  of  the  colonial  and  shipping  inter- 
ests, closed  to  them,  but  it  was  opened  to  their 
opponents. 

The  shop-keepers  in  the  small  towns,  ffen- 
erally  from  three  to  five  hundred  in 
Andthir  number,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  any  can- 
were  sub-  didate  who.  talked  to  them  of  colo- 
jectedtothe  nial  or  maritime  inter ests,  of  which 
government  they  knew  little,  and  for  which 
interests!^  they  cared  less;  but  they  received 
witn  open  arms  any  candidate  who 
promised  them  cheap  sugar,  diminished  cost 
of  wood  and  freights,  cheapened  corn,  tea,  and 
coffee.  Thus  not  only  was  the  virtual  repre-' 
sentation  of  the  colonies  and  shipping  inter- 
est cut  off  by  the  Reform  Bill,  but  the  numer- 
ous seats  they  had  formerly  held,  if  not  extin- 
guished, were  tranfferred  to  an  adverse  interest 
— a  change  which  explains  the  whole  subse- 
quent alteration  in  the  commercial  and  colo- 
nial policy  of  the  British  empire.  It  must  there- 
fore oe  regarded  as  the  next,  and  perhaps  the 
^eatest  error  in  the  Reform  Bill,  that,  while 
it  cut  off  the  indirect  representation  of  the  col- 
onies and  shipowners,  it  did  not  give  thetn  a  di- 
rect one,  and  left  them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
a  majority  in  the  British  Islands,  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  persons  of  limited  and  local 
information,  and  governed  entirely  by  adverse 
interests.  To  produce  cheap  and  sell  dear  was 
for  their  interest;  to  buy  their  produce  cheap 
and  sell  it  dear  was  for  the  interest  of  their  new 
governors. 

Two  facts,  of  general  notoriety  and  decisive 
]47  importance,  demonstrate  the  real- 

The  urban  ity  of  these  vast  changes,  and  the 
constituencies  unbounded  influence  which  they 
thJmwwi?  an  "^^^t  have  on  the  future  fate  of  the 
entire  exemp-  British  empire.  The  first  of  these 
tion  fVom  di-  is,  that,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
rect  taxation,  century  after  the  Reform  Bill  hod 
given  them  the  government  of  the  country,  the 
urban  shop-keepers  had  obtained  for  themselves 
an  entire  exemption  from  every  epecies  of  direct 
taxatiofiy  and  laid  it  with  increased  severity 
upon  the  disfranchised  classes  in  the  State; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  contrived  to  shake 
off  all  the  indirect  taxes  by  which  they  were 
more  immediately  affected.  They  have  got  the 
window-tax  taken  off,  and  the  house-tax  from 
all  houses  below  £20,  the  line  vihere  the  ruling 
class  begins  ;  and  when  Lord  Derby's  Ministry 
brought  forward  the  proposal,  obviously  just, 
to  lower  the  duty  to  £10  houses^  they  instantly 
Vol.  IL— B  b 


expelled  them  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  kept  the  income-tax 
for  long  at.  incomes  above  £160,  and  now  they 
have  only  brought  it  down,  under  the  pressure 
of  war,  to  £loS—&  line  which  practically  in- 
sures an  exemption  from  that  burden  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  tne  ruling  occupants  of  houses  be- 
low £20;  while  a  tax  proaucing  now  above 
£10,000,000  a  year  is  saddled  exclusively  upon 
less  than  250,000  persons  in  the  empire.*  Tney 
have  eot  quit  entirely  of  the  tax  on  grain,  low- 
ered almost  to  nothing  those  on  wood  and  meat, 
and  signally  reduced  those  on  tea,  and  sugar, 
and  coffee,  in  which  so  large  a  part  of  their 
consumption  lies;  while  the  direct  taxes  on 
the  land  and  higher  classes,  not  embracing 
above  250,000  persons,  have  been  increased  so 
as  now  to  yield  above  £20,000,000  a  year,  or 
£80  BT  EACH  PEBSON  ou  an  average,  in  income- 
tax,  assessed  taxes,  and  stamps!  In  a  word, 
since  they  got  the  power,  the  notables  of  En- 
gland have  estabUsned  a  much  more  entire  and 
unjust  exemption,  in  their  own  favor,  from  tax- 
ation than  tlie  notables  in  France  did  before 
the  Revolution — a  curious  and  instructive  cir- 
cumstance, indicating  how  identical  men  are  in 
all  ranks  when  their  interests  are  concerned, 
and  they  obtain  power,  and  the  futility  of  the 
idea  that  the  extension  of  the  number  of  the 
governors  is  any  security  whatever  against  the 
establishment  of  an  arbitrary  or  unjust  system 
of  administration  over  the  governed. 

The  next  circumstance  which  has  demon- 
strated the  reality  of  the  changes  j .» 
now  described  is  the  ruin  which  prospective 
has,  since  the  Reform  Bill,  been  abandonment 
brought  on  some  of  our  ^eatest  Jjj^"^^^'^"*'* 
colonies,  and  the  steps  evidently  ®™P'^®" 
taking,  both  by  Government  and  in  the  colonies 
themselves,  to  sever  the  connection  with  the 
rest  It  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
West  Indies ;  it  is  universally  known  that,  with- 
in the  last  twenty -five  years,  and  from  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  measures  to 
which  it  led,  they  have  been  all  but  ruined,  and 
that  cultivation  m  them  is  only  carried  on  at  a 
loss  by  the  proprietors,  to  avoid  the  desperate 
measure  of  entire  abandonment  of  the  estates. 
The  other  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
the  Cape,  and  Australia,  have  either  revolted, 
or  become  so  discontented  that  they  had  to  be 
disarmed,  or  given  such  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  alienation  from  the  parent  state  tnat  Gov- 
ernment at  home,  foreseeing  a  severance  which 
they  can  no  longer  prevent,  is  already  giving 
them  the  constitutions  which  are  to  prepare 
them  for  independence,  and  withdrawing  the 
troops  that  might  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  centre  of  the  empire. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  authors  of  a  change, 
which  they  see  has  become  inevita-        ..g 
ble,  maintain  that  it  is  a  benefit,  and  which  isde- 
have  long  been  preparing  the  coun-  fended  by  the 
try  for  a  break-up  of  our  transma-  Government 
rine  empire,  by  diffusing  the  doc-  ^eJ|^ 
trine  that  it  is  only  a  burden,  and 
that,  by  making  the  colonies  independent,  we 
might  retain  the  benefits  of  their  connection 

*  The  persons  astsessed  fbr  the  income-tax,  onder 
Schedule  D  (Trades  and  ProfeBsions),  arc  only  146,000 ! 
The  holders  of  land  and  Ainds  can  not  be  above  100,000 
more. 
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without  the  weieht  of  their  defense.  Time  will 
show  whether  this  opinion  is  well  founded  or 
not;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  one  thing  is  clear, 
that)  for  good  or  for  evil,  this  great  chanee  in 
the  policy  of  the  empire  is  the  result  of  the 
Reform  Bill;  because  it  took  away  the  indi- 
rect representation  of  the  colonies,  without  giv- 
ing them  a  direct  one,  and  delivered  over  their 
government  to  the  rule  of  urban  constituencies 
u  the  dominant  island,  which  not  only  had  no 
interest  in  common  with  them,  but  were  actu- 
ated by  an  adverse  one.  Under  the  rule  of  a 
popular  Assembly,  thus  constituted,  a  new  em- 
piref  maintaining  itself  like  Holland  or  Venice, 
by  an  extensive  commerce  and  flourishing  man- 
ufactures, without  external  possessions,  may 
possibly  arise ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  da 
empire,  extending  its  offshoots  into  all  the  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  retaining  them  all  in 
willing  subjection  to  the  heart  of  the  State, 
from  the  experienced  benefits  of  the  connection, 
is  impossible. 

Another  great  error  committed  in  the  Cott- 
le struction  of  the  new  constitution  was 
Labor  was  that,  in  the  majority  at  least  of  the 
unrcpre-  House  of  Commons,  labor  was  wholly 
aented.  unrepresented.  This  can  not  be  dis- 
puted, when  it  is  recollected  that  in  the  urban 
constituencies  the  franchise  is  fixed  at  payment 
of  a  £10,  in  the  rural  of  a  £50  rent,  or  a  40«. 
freehold  in  England,  either  of  which  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  great  body  of  laborers  both  in  town 
and  country.  The  retention  of  the  freemen  in 
a  few  great  cities  can  not  be  called  a  represent- 
ation of  labor;  it  is  rather  a  representation  of 
venality  and  corruption.  Without  doubt,  a 
uniform  representation,  founded  on  a  low  suf- 
frage, as  household  or  £5  rent,  is  the  worst  of 
all  foundations  for  government,  because  it  is  a 
clciM  government  of  laborer 9 — that  is,  of  the  roost 
iffuorant  and  irresponsible  class  in  the  commu- 
nity. But  it  is  one  thing  to  give  the  operatives, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  State ;  it  is  another,  and  a  very 
different  thing,  to  exclude  them  entirely  from 
its  government,  and  expose  them,  without  the 
means  of  legal  resistance,  to  the  rule  of  an  as- 
sembly almost  entirely  elected  by  persons  hav- 
ing an  adverse  interest  To  beat  down  the  re- 
muneration of  labor,  both  in  the  fields  and  the 
work-shops,  is  the  obvious  interest  of  the  em- 
ployers, either  in  town  or  country,  and  the  per- 
sons who  deal  in  their  produce,  because  it  di- 
minishes the  cost  of  production  or  purchase; 
and  it  is  soon  discovered  that  this  is  most  ef- 
fectually done,  because  in  the  way  least  likely 
to  attract  attention,  hy  a  contraction  of  the 
currency,  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  free  trade  to  every  branch  of  commerce. 
The  frequency  and  alarming  character  of  the 
strikes  which  have  prevailed  in  every  part  of 
the  empire  since  these  principles  were  carried 
into  practice,  and  the  steady  emigration  of 
above  250,000  agricultural  laborers  for  the  last 
eight  year^  even  in  times  of  greatest  prosperity, 
from  the  British  Islands,  prove  that  the  effects 
of  this  class  legislation  have  been  fully  felt  by 
the  working  classes,  and  that  they  have  sought 
to  escape  from  them,  either  by  illegal  combina- 
tion against  the  laws,  or  by  withdrawing  en- 
tirelv  from  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 

T&e  last  obvious  defect  of  the  new  constitu- 


tion was,  that  it  as  completely  disfranchised  in- 
tellect and  education  as  it  did  labor  151. 
and  production.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  Warn  of 
asserted,  in  making  this  remark,  that  Jj^j^i^JJ^ 
the  reformed  House  of  Commons  has  of  inteiii- 
been  by  any  means  destitute  of  talent  genoe  and 
Bejrond  all  doubt,  the  new  constitu-  «incaiion. 
encies  have  sent  forward  many  men  of  robust 
intellect  and  great  business  information,  skilled 
in  the  art  of  ^iding  the  multitude,  and  who 
have  left  indelible  marks  of  their  ability  in  the 
legislation  and  fortunes  of  the  country;  but 
stni  they  were  not  the  representatives  of  intel- 
lect ana  education — they  are  the  representa- 
tives of  a  class  interest^  that  of  cheap  produc- 
tion and  cheap  buying.  All  their  talents  and 
energies — and  both  have  often  been  great  in- 
deed— ^have  been  directed  to  advance  those  in- 
terests for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents, 
without  any  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  meas- 
ures they  advocated  upon  the  general  or  unrep- 
resented interests  of  the  empire.  Schedules 
A  and  B  closed  the  door  as  effectually  upon  the 
high  education  and  intelligence,  as  they  did 
upon  the  colonies  or  shipping  interest  of  the 
empire,  because  they  barred  the  entrance  by 
which  alone  they  had  hitherto  obtained  admis- 
sion into  the  Legislature.  The  younp^  men  of 
talent  and  'eloquence  who  had  distmguished 
themselves  at  college,  and  ffot  in  by  a  nomina- 
tion borough — the  race  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of 
Burke  and  Sheridan,  of  Wyndham  and  Roroilly, 
of  Mackintosh  and  Brougham — ^has  become  ex- 
tinct in  the  House  of  Commons  since  1832. 
Such  as  are  still  there  of  the  former  race,  had 
all  fotUnd  an  entrance  under  the  old  system  by 
the  nomination  boroughs.  No  man  wno  knows 
any  thing  of  human  affairs,  indeed,  will  assert 
that  a  Legislature,  the  majority  of  which  con- 
sisted of  such  men,  would  be  a  good  frame  of 
government  There  is  probably  more  truth 
than  the  learned  professors  are  willing  to  admit 
in  the  celebrated  saying  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
that  "  if  he  wished  utterly  to  ruin  a  province, 
he  would  put  it  into  the  nands  of  the  philoso- 
phers;" or  of  Napoleon,  that  "if  an  empire 
were  made  of  granite,  it  would  soon  be  reduced 
to  powder  by  the  political  economists.'*  But 
admitting  all  this,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  to 
give  the  learned  professions  only  five  seats  out 
of  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to  themselves, 
and  send  them  every  where  else  to  be  swamped 
by  a  majority  of  farmers,  provision-dealers,  or 
publicans,  was  a  very  great  evil,  which  may 
come  eventually  to  affect  in  a  most  serious  man- 
ner the  fortunes  of  the  empire. 

No  body  of  men,  and  least  of  all  the  Legisla- 
ture intrusted  with  the  government  ... 
of  the  country,  can  emancipate  itself  Dangers 
without  risk  from  the  innuence  of  arising  ihm 
intelligence  and  genius»  and  surren-  JjJjJ.*^*'*""*' 
der  itself  without  reserve  to  the  ffuid-  ^* 
ance  of  material  interests.  The  necessary  ef- 
fect of  such  exclusion  is  to  produce  an  absence 
of  enlarged  views  on  general  welfare,  and  to 
restrict  every  one  to  the  selfish  dictates  of  in- 
terested constituents.  Independence  of  char- 
acter, intrepidity  of  thought,  wide  views  for 
the  universal  good,  can  hardly  now  obtain  ad- 
mission into  tne  House  of  dommons.  Large 
constituencies  hiave  an  instinctive  dread  of  such 
characters;  they  are  either  jealooa  of  or  hate 
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them.  Ability  and  eloquence,  indeed,  they  all 
desire,  but  it  is  ability  devoted  to  their  inter- 
ests, eloquence  governed  by  their  will.  Their 
wish  is  to  have,  not  representatives,  but  dele- 
gates, and  no  man  wortny  of  ruling  an  empire 
will  become  such.  Hence  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  has 
been  nearly  deserted,  so  far  as  new  members 
are  concerned,  by  men  of  brilliant  talents ;  and 
they  have  sought  to  influence  public  affairs  by 
writing  in  the  periodical  or  daily  press,  the 
talent  in  which  has  as  much  increased  since  the 
change,  as  that  of  the  new  entrants  into  the  Leg- 
islature has  diminished. 
But  the  great  and  growine  influence  of  the 

153  pi'css  is  itself  fraught  with  still  great- 
Talent  has  ®r  danger,  for  it  is  necessarily  one- 
taken  reftige  sided.  Every  one  reads  what  suits 
l^'J^P"^®"*-  his  own  views,  and  in  general  little 

anger.    ^-^^ .  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ability  of  the  press 

tends  rather  to  confirm  preconceived  opinions, 
and  widen  the  breaches  which  divide  society, 
than  to  heal  divisions  or  produce  rectitude  of 
judgment.  The  nomination  boroughs  let  in 
independent  talent,  because  they  were  either 
purcnased  or  acquired  by  the  influence  of  one, 
always  less  jealous  than  a  multitude  of  masters. 
They  were  ielt  as  an  evil,  however,  because  they 
proauced  a  Legislature  at  variance,  on  essen- 
tial points,  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
great  urban  hives  of  industry.  What  should 
have  been  done,  and  was  not  done,  was  to 
have  given  as  many  seats  as  were  taken  away, 
not  to  one  cIom,  the  £10  householders,  but  to 
various  dcates^  which  might  have  afforded  an 
inlet  into  the  Legislature  at  once  to  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  wealth,  colonial  indu^ry, 
shipping  interests,  and  general  intelligence  and 
superior  education. 
Perhaps  the  evil  consequence  which  has  been 
...  most  forcibly  brought  before  the 

Vast  Increase  eyes  of  the  public  by  the  working 
orcorraption  of  the  Reform  Bill,  is  the  vast  in- 
under  the  Re-  create  of  corruption  which  it  has 
Xorni  I  .  induced  in  the  borough  electors. 
Til  is  has  become  so  obvious  that  it  has  attract- 
ed universal  observation ;  and  if  any  proof  of  it 
were  requisite^  it  would  be  provea  in  the  fact 
that  fiily-two  petitions  against  returns,  on  the 
ground  of  bribery,  were  presented  in  the  Par- 
Bament  elected  in  1852.  Nothing  approaching 
to  this  was  ever  heard  of  in  the  worst  days  of 
the  old  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Legislature 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  devising  various 
remedies  for  so  great  an  evil — a  sure  proof  that 
none  of  them  have  had  any  sensible  effect  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  evil  is  irreme- 
diable under  our  present  institutions;  for  it 
arises  from  a  permanent  cause  of  irresistible 
force,  viz.,  that  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a 
class  accessible  to  bribes.  As  long  as  this  con- 
tinues, bribes  will  be  expected,  given,  and  taken. 
The  decisive  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  though  petitions  against  borough 
returns  have  been  so  frequent  since  the  Re- 
form Bill  passed,  there  have  been  none  against 
those  for  counties.  The  reason  of  this  is,  not 
that  the  forty-shilling  freeholder  is  inaccessi- 
ble to  bribes  —  probably  he  would  often  as 
willingly  take  them  as  the  freeman  or  ten- 
pounder  in  towns  —  but  that  that  class  have 
not  the  majority  in  counties,  and  they  are  not 


bribed  because  it  is  no  man's  interest  to  corrupt 
them. 

The  Liberals  do  not  attempt  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  this  great  and  crying  evil         ^^ 
in  the  new  borough  constituencies,  Which  evil 
but  they  affirm  that  it  would  be  re-  would  not 

moved  by  enlarging  the  coustituen-  J«  removed, 
•^  X  1    ®i-  -i  •    out  increaa- 

cies  so  as  to  make  bribery  inipossi-  ed,  by  the 

ble,  and  introducing  the  ballot  so  as  ballot  and 
to  render  it  useless.  It  may  with  lowcringths 
confidence  be  predicted  that  the  evil,  ■""™6®' 
so  far  from  being  diminished,  would,  as  in  the 
Roman  Republic;*  be  decidedly  and  greatly  in- 
creased by  either  or  both  of  these  changes. 
Experience  has  proved  in  America,  that  neither 
universal  suffrage  nor  the  ballot  either  prevent 
bribery,  when  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  can- 
didate to  give  it,  or  conceal  votes.  It  may 
lower  the  sum  required  to  sway  the  electors,. 
but  that  is  alL  Bribery  will  not  be  lessened 
because  £5000  is  divided  among  10,000  electors 
instead  of  1000;  it  will  only  be  spread  over  a 
wider  surface,  and  extend  farther  its  demoral- 
izing influence.  The  transference  of  eeats  in 
the  Legislature  to  a  more  needy  class  will  still 
less  obviate  the  evil;  it  will  only  induce  the 
giving  of  bribes  to  those  who  have  rcconrae  to 
it,  in  order  to  open  the  career  of  fortune  or 
avert  impending  insolvency.  Even  if  the  con- 
stituencies were  made  so  large  that  no  fortune 
could  corrupt  them,  the  evil  would  not  be  re- 
moved, it  would  only  assume  another  and  a 
still  more  dangerous  form.  The  worst  and 
most  dangerous  species  tof  bribery  is  that  which 
is  practiced  by  holding  out  prospects  of  legisla- 
tive injustice  and  spoliation;  and  the  nation 
will  have  little  cause  to  congratulate  itself  if  it 
escapes  slipping  sovereigns  into  electors'  pock- 
ets, but  induces  the  putting  the  sponge  to  the 
national  debt  into  tneir  hands,  and  untaxed 
spirits  into  their  mouths. 

These  were  the  great  errors  committed  by 
both  parties  in  the  course  of  this  great       i^^ 
debate.     The  faults  were  the  great-  Great  fiinU 
er  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives  at  of  the  Lib- 
its  commencement^  of  the  Liberals  at  ^y^hcRe- 
its  close.    This  was  the  natural  result  form  Bill 
of  the  alternate  possession  of  power  was  carri- 
by  those  two  great  parties;  eacn  used 
it  while  they  had  it,  not  for  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  empire,  but  for  the  maintenance  or 
acquisition  of  government  to  themselves.     But 


*  "  The  Decemyirs  bad  been  named,  and  their  tables 
were  approved  by  an  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  which 
riches  preponderated  against  numbers.  But  the  tribunes 
soon  established  a  more  specious  and  popular  maxim,  that 
every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact  the  laws  he  is 
bound  to  obey.  Instead  of  the  centuries  they  convened 
the  tribet ;  and  the  Patricians,  after  an  Impotent  struggle, 
submitted  to  the  devices  of  an  assembly  in  which  they 
were  confounded  with  the  meanest  plebeian.  Yet  as  long 
as  the  tribes  passed  over  narrow  bridges,  and  gave  their 
voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  his  fViends  and  countrymen.  The 
insolvent  debtor  consulted  the  wishes  of  his  creditor,  the 
client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his  pa- 
tron, the  general  was  followed  by  his  veterans,  and  the 
aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living  lesson  to  the 
multitude.  A  new  method  of  gecret  ballot  abolished  the 
influence  of  (bar  and  shame,  of  honor  and  interest,  and  the 
abuse  of  ftvedom  accelerated  the  progress  of  anarchy  and 
despotism.  The  Romans  had  aspired  to  be  equal — they 
were  leveled  by  the  equality  of  servitude,  and  the  dictates 
of  Augustus  were  patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent 
of  the  tribes  or  centuries."— Gibbon,  Decline  and  Failf 
chap.  xliv. 
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there  is  one  step  on  the  part  of  the  Liberaliii 
of  a  different  character,  and  to  which,  now  that 
strife  is  over,  and  all  thoughts  of  a  return  to 
the  old  system  are  out  of  the  ouestion,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  historian  to  give  the  most  unquali- 
fied condemnation ;  this  is,  the  way  in  which 
the  Reform  Bill  was  carried.  The  excitement 
of  the  people  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  contest,  was  so  Tiolent  and 
incessant  that  at  last  they  became  altogether 
unmanageable,  and  they  were  driven  by  their 
own  followers  to  coerce  the  Crown,  and  threat- 
en to  violate  the  constitution,  as  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  civil  war  and  revolution.  The  En- 
fflish  revolution  was  effected  by  means  as  vio- 
lent, though  happily  bloodless,  as  the  French ; 
the  threat  of  marching  sixty  peers  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  overthrow  that  assembly, 
was  a  measure,  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  as 
violent  as  the  marching  sixty  grenadiers,  on 
the  18th  Brumaire,  into  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly by  Napoleon. 

it  IS  remarkable  that  on  the  only  occasions 
...  in  English  history  when  such  an  ex- 
Danger  of  trcme  measure  was  thought  of,  it  was 
coercing  to  overthrow  the  greatest  benefactors 
the  Honae  Qf  their  country — once  in  the  reign  of 
0  eers.  Q^^g^  Anne,  wnen  twelve  peers  were 
created  to  destroy  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
and  once  in  that  of  William  IV.,  when  sixty 
were  threatened,  to  subvert  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. Such  precedents^  if  again  followed  by 
either  party,  will  speedily  destroy  the  British 
constitution,  and  not  leave  a  vestige  of  real 
freedom  in  the  land.  Let  them  forever,  and 
by  all  parties,  be  considered  as  beacons  to  be 
avoideo,  not  precedents  to  be  followed.  It  is 
with  pain  that  the  Author  feels  himself  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  this  severe  condemnation 
of  a  party  at  that  time  containing  so  many  able 
and  estimable  men,  and  which,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  strife,  was  clearly  in  the  right. 
But  the  cause  of  truth  is  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration.  It  will  appear  in  the  se- 
quel whether  the  Whig  party  gained  any  last- 
ing advantage,  even  to  themselves,  from  this 
violent  stretch ;  and  it  will  be  the  more  pleas- 
ing duty  of  the  historian  to  award  a  corre- 
spondinff  meed  of  praise  to  their  leaders,  for 
the  wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  they 
exercised  the  power  when  they  had  once  ac- 
quired it. 
For  a  similar  reason,  the  highest  praise  must 
J58  be  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
Wlsdom  of  ton  for  the  advice  he  gave  the  ma- 
^  Duke  of  joritv  of  the  Peers,  when  a  creation 
ton's  aSi ice  ^^^^^  "^^  otherwise  be  averted,  to 
totbem^or-  withdraw,  and  allow  the  bill  to  pass. 
ity  in  the  The  Liberal  historians,  with  praise- 
wlthdraw  '^^rthy  candor,  admit  that,  if  he  did 
wrong  in  his  declaration  against  re- 
form, he  atoned  for  that  error  by  the  advice  he 
gave  the  Peers  at  the  close  of  the  contest* 
ireat  as  must,  by  all  candid  men  of  either  par- 
ty, be  admitted  to  be  the  evil  of  forcing  an  in- 
dependent branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  com- 
pelling, by  the  threat  of  an  unconstitutional 
measure,  an  organic  change  in  the  constitution, 

*  "  If  tbe  Duke  committed  a  blunder  on  the  4th  Novem- 
ber, when  he  declared  against  all  reform,  he  nobly  re- 
deemed his  error  on  the  17th  Mav,  by  yielding  to  the  popu- 
lar demand."— Roebuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  336,  note. 


it  is  not  so  great  as  fixing  a  majority  in  the 
hereditary  branch  of  the  L^islature  by  a  great 
creation  of  peers,  and  thus  rendering  one  House, 
by  an  act  done  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  and 
in  the  heat  of  contest,  permanently  at  varianee 
with  what  may  come  to  be  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  and 
of  the  country.  The  lesser  evil  was  -wisely  ac- 
cepted, to  avoid  the  greater.  If  the  precedent 
is  once  established  of  overcoming  a  hostile  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Peers  by  a  great  crea- 
tion, it  may  and  probably  would  come  to  be 
repeated,  as  it  has  been  in  France,  on  every  en- 
tire change  of  administration,  until  all  respect 
for,  or  consistency  in,  the  hereditary  branch  of 
the  Legislature  is  lost,  and  it  becomes  alternate- 
ly a  titled  crowd  of  court  favorites^  or  an  obse- 
quious mob  of  popular  flatterers. 

In  a  word,  the  fault  of  the  Tories  in  this  great 
debate,  and  it  was  no  li^ht  one,  was,         |5g, 
that  they  used  the  political  power  Sammsry  of 
which  had  grown  up  in  their  bands,  }Jjf  .'^"jj*  **" 
as  a  property,  not  a  trust,  and  re-  «<««- 

sisted  to  the  last  those  changes  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Commons  which  time  had  ren- 
dered necessary,  and  which  were  essential  ei- 
ther to  insure  beneficial  legislation,  or  to  diffuse 
contentment  and  satisfaction  amodg  the  people. 
The  fault  of  the  Liberals,  which  was  still  great- 
er, consisted  in  this,  that  when  they  got  the 
power,  they  introduced  a  reform  in  Parliament 
oased  on  erroneous  principles,  which  destroyed 
one  system  of  class  legislation  only  to  introduce 
another  still  more  at  variance  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  majority ;  and,  having  brought  it 
forward,  forced  it  through  by  violent  excite- 
ment of  the  people,  and  unconstitutional  coer- 
cion of  the  Sovereign.     The  Tories,  in  the  last 
extremity,  in  a  great  measure  expiated  their 
fault  by  the  praiseworth}'  self-sacrifice  which 
they  made  at  the  call  of  patriotic  duty.     The 
Whigs,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  in  some  de- 
gree redeemed  theirs,  by  the  moderation  with 
which  they  used  the  unlimited  powers  acquired 
by  victory. 

If  the  buying  and 'selling  class  had  constituted 
in  Great  Britain,  as  they  did  in  Ath-  leo. 
ens,  Holland,  or  Venice,  themoiority  The  produc- 
in  number  or  importance  of  the' en-  *"8  *^^SI^ 
tire  empire,  no  one  could  have  blamed  minority  in 
the  Liberals  for  framing  a  constitu-  number  and 
tion  which  gave  them  the  command  ▼al«e. 
of  the  country ;  for  it  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  popular  governments  that  the  ma- 
jority in  number  and  value  must  rule  the  mi- 
nority. But  what  rendered  the  new  constitu- 
tion peculiarly  unsuited  to  the  British  empire, 
and  aggravated  the  fault  of  the  Whigs  in  forc- 
ing it  through,  was,  that  the  class  in  whom  it 
vested  supreme  power  was  very  far  indeed  from 
being  a  majority  either  in  number  or  toealtk  of 
the  vhole  inhnbitants,  and  owed  its  ascendency 
entirely  to  the  command  it  had  accidentally 
got  of  the  boroughs.  Out  of  the  27,000,000 
who  now  inhabit  the  British  Islands,  18,000,000 
are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  land 
for  their  support,  and  only  9,000,000  on  all  the 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures  put 
together.  Of  the  income-tax,  £2,700,000  is  paid 
by  the  land,  and  not  £1,700,000  by  trades  and 
professions.  Two-thirds  of  the  iuhabitants  are 
dependent  on  the  producing  interests;    two- 
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thirds  of  the  direct  revenue  is  paid  by  them; 
bat  nevertheless  they  are  deprived  of  all  real 
influence  in  the  Legislature ;  and  the  minority, 
intrenched  in  the  boroughs,  have  been  enabled 
to  carry  through  a  series  of  measures  destruct- 
ive of  their  best  interests.  If  the  colonies^ 
wholly  unrepresented  by  the  Reform  Bill,  are 
considered  as  distant  provinces  of  the  empire, 
this  disproportion  will  appear  still  greater;  and 
less  than  a  half  in  number,  and  a  third  in  wealth, 
actuated  by  an  adverse  interest^  have  got  ^e 
command  of  both. 
It  must  be  considered  as  a  decided  set-off  to 
]0I,  these  manifold  evils  that  the  Re- 
The  Reibrm  foim  Bill  has  obviously  and  greatly 
**^  *lrS  strengthened  Government  as  a  ffov- 
e?GOTern-  «rnment,  irrespective  of  the  divi- 
meot  by  en-  sions  of  party.  So  nearly  balanced, 
h!2i^  ^  indeed,  are  the  two  i>aFtieainto  which 
"■■•■•  the  country  is  divided,  that  great 

weakness  of  administration  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  in  general  been  the  characteristic 
of  the  times  since  it  became  law;  but  this  is 

Suite  a  different  thing  from  any  weakness  of 
le  Government  itsel£    It  has  afforded  rather 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  De  Tocqueville's  observ- 
ation, that  the  danger  of  democracy  is  not  its 
weakness,  but  its  tremendous  strength.     The 
frequent  conspiracies  which  took  place  between 
1816  and  1880,  and  which  had  for  their  object 
to  overturn  the  Government  by  violence,  have 
been  almost  unknown  since  the  Reform  Bill 
passed.    Even  the  terrible  storm  of  1848  failed 
to  shake  the  steady  fabric  of  the  British  mon- 
archy.   Queen  Victoria  put  down  the  efforts 
of  factions  in  1848  without  firing  a  shot,  when 
all  the  Continental  monarchies  were  falling 
around  her.    No  man  can  affirm  with  confi- 
dence that  this  auspicious  result  would  have 
taken  place  had  the  old  government  of  the  nom- 
ination boroughs  been  still  in  force.     It  is  one 
dune  to  weaken  the  rule  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dreoholders  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
it  is  another,  and  a  very  different  thing,  to 
overthrow  nine  hundred  thousand  electors,  prac- 
tically and  really  wielding  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment.   Their  number  renders  the  attempt 
hopeless;  their  ranks  embrace  those  who  would 
have  been  the  most  formidable  leaders  of  rev- 
olution.    The  forces  of  democracy  are  turned 
over  to  the  other  side. 
The  risk,  however,  has  been  changed  rather 
109,        than  wholly  removed  by  this  altera- 
Wlierethe     tion.     There  is  little  danger  now, 
TiaknowiiM.  comparatively  speaking,  that  our 
monarchical  frame  of  government,  resting  on 
the  basis  of  so  numerous  and  influential  a  mass 
of  electors,  will  be  overthrown  by  a  violent 
convulsion ;  but  great,  that  one  portion  of  these 
electors,  having  the  majority,  may  use  their 
power  to  advance  their  own  interests,  without 
any  regard  to  the  effect  their  measures  may 
have  upon  those  of  the  minority  of  the  electors, 
or  the  immense  majority  of  the  unrepresented 
portion  of  the  community.    This,  accordingly, 
IS  what  has  taken  place  since  the  Reform  Bill 
became  the  law  of  the  land.    The  middle  class- 
es have  made  no  movement  to  advance  farther 
in  the  career  of  reform  since  they  obtained  it ; 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  pbwer  they  have 
got,  as  well  they  may,  since  it  has  enabled  them 
to  rule  the  State.    But  they  have  set  themselves 


sedulously  and  energetically  to  improve  their 
victory  to  their  own  advantage  by  fiscal  ex- 
emptions and  legislative  measures,  and  they 
have  done  this  so  effectually  as  to  have  created 
a  sullen  state  of  hostility  between  the  employ- 
ers and  the  employed,  which  breaks  out  at 
times,  like  the  flames  of  a  volcano,  in  ruinous 
strikes,  and  annually  drives  above  three  hun- 
dred thousand  laborers,  chiefly  rural,  into  ex- 
ile. The  danger  is  no  longer  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  to  a  large  portion  of  the  governed ; 
it  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  streets,  but  the  sen- 
ate-house ;  not  in  insurrections,  but  in  the  ruin 
of  entire  classes,  by  laws  passed  with  the  con- 
currence of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  But 
freat  as  this  danger  is,  and  dearly  as  its  reality 
as  been  demonstrated  by  the  nistory  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  it  is  much  less  than  that 
arising  from  a  successful  revolution,  which  at 
once  destroys  all  liberty,  and  establishes  the 
reign  of  unbridled  violence ;  and,  at  all  events, 
it  is  the  state  of  thines  suitable  for  an  advanced 
state  of  society.  It  is  the  price  which  civilized 
man  pays  for  the  incalculable  blessings  of  gen- 
eral ireedom  and  internal  peace. 

It  appears,  at  first  si^ht,  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing how  a  change  of  this  sort  could        iq^^ 
by  possibility  have  been  brought  Way  in 
about  in  a  free  country,  in  opposi-  wblch  the 
tion  to  influences  formerly  so  strong-  JJSSshsd 
ly  seated  as  those  of  production  were  got  the  com- 
in  the  old  constitution.     But  a  little  mand  of  the 
consideration  must  show  how  it  was  pro^octaB- 
that  this  came  to  pass.    In  the  first  place,  the 
monetary  system  and  free-trade  measures,  in 
which  the  persons  depending  on  that  interest 
had  BO  cordially  concurred,  had  halved  their 
own  fortunes  and  doubled  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents; hAd  rendered  labor  worth  a  shilling  a 
day  instead  of  two  shillings,  and  one  sovereign 
worth  two  sovereigns.    This  had  both  entirdy 
altered  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  par- 
ties, and  induced  such  discontent  amonff  those 
interested  in  production,  as  rendered  them  in 
their  desperation  ready  for  any  change.    In 
the  next  place,  the  best  informed  sta-  i  ^j^  p^^. 
tistician^  has  shown  that^  since  the  ter,Secreta- 
peace,  the  savings  of  the  nation  have  'JiPS""* 
been  on  an  average  £60,000,000  a  ^"^  Trade, 
year,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  the  trading  and  middle 
class  in  town,  who  lent  great  part  of  it  out  in 
mortgages  to  the  declining  lanolords,  who  could 
not  otherwise  maintain  their  former  establish- 
ments, and  would  not  reduce  them.  The  strength 
and  importance  of  the  moneyed  class  was  thus  as 
much  increased  as  that  of  the  producing  was 
diminished. 

In  the  third  place,  the  same  respectable  au- 
thority has  shown  that  the  sum  annu-        ]64. 
ally  spent  by  the  working  classes  in  Enormous 
Great  Britain  in  beer  and  spirits  is  E^JJ^oJElJl 
£50,000,000  a  yeai^— a  state  of  things  elsMes  in 
which  keeps  tnem  in  a  condition  of  Great  Brit- 
constant  practical  vassalage  to  their  sin  on  drink, 
employers,  and  deprives  them  of  all  influenoe 
in  the  State,  excepting  that  arising  in  periods 
of  excitement  from  the  terror  of  their  aggre- 
gate numbers.    These  facts  at  once  explain  now 
political  power  and  the  rule  of  the  State  has 
slipped  from  the  hands  of  both  these  classes. 
It  is  not  upon  the  amount  of  revenue  enjoyed 
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or  produce  created  by  a  class  that  its  political 

importance  in  the  long  run  depends,  but  upon 

the  proportions  of  the  income  enjoyed  by  it 

whicn  is  clear  of  debt,  and  of  realized  capital, 

which  can  at  once  be  rendered  available  in  a 

contest^  either  by  swaying  seats  in  Parliament 

or  influencing  the  press. 

As  this  ascendency  of  the  moneyed  class  in 

165        Great  Britain  is  obviously  the  re< 

Is  this  the    ^^^  ^^  ^^  magnitude  of  our  realized 

result  of  a    wealth,  and  that  again  hasarisen  from 

general  law  ^jj^  liberty  and  prosperity  we  have 

of  nature  ?        ^  •'j^j/L  ij 

so  long  enjoyed,  and  the  unexampled 

success  with  which  tne  war  was  atUnded,  a 
very  curious  and  in  some  respect  melancholy 
consideration  presents  itself.  Is  this  change, 
and  the  check  to  the  interests  of  industry  thence 
arising,  the  effect  of  a  general  and  irresistible 
law  of  nature,  applicable  to  all  times  when  sim- 
ilar circumstances  arise,  or  is  it  the  result  of  a 
casual  combination  of  events  in  the  British  Isl- 
ands during  the  last  half  century  f  Is  the  trans- 
ference of  power  from  the  land  to  the  boroughs 
in  England  analogous  to  and  produced  by  the 
same  causes  as  that  which  removed  power  from 
the  Roman  senate,  the  strong-hold  of  the  patri- 
cians, to  the  Dictator,  the  representative  and 
idol  of  the  urban  multitude?  and  is  the  clamor 
for  cheap  bread,  which  in  our  times  has  changed 
the  whole  policy  of  the  empire  at  bottom,  the 
same  as  the  cry,  ** Pattern  et  Circensesr  which 
ruled  the  whole  policy  of  the  Caesars,  and  in 
the  end,  by  destroying  the  rural  population  in 
its  heart,  subverted  the  Roman  Empire?  If  so, 
are  we  to  rest  in  the  mournful  conclusion  that 
the  seeds  of  mortality  are  indelibly  implanted 
in  nations  as  well  as  individuals;  that  these 
seeds  are  quickened  into  life  equally  by  victory 
and  defeat,  and  that  to  both  the  lines  of  the 
poet  are  precisely  applicable : 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  virtue,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  graver* 

Without  pronouncing  decidedly  on  this  deep- 
ly  interesting  question,  upon  which 
Great  pollt-  *^^*®  world  is  as  yet  too  young  to  form 
ical  truth  a  conclusion  that  can  be  relied  on, 
evolved  by  there  is  one  truth  which  has  been 
BUI  "°  completely  demonstrated  by  the  con- 
stitutional experience  in  the lasttimes, 
both  of  France  and  England,  of  permanent  im- 
poi'tanco  to  mankind,  and  which  will  largely 
Dcnetit  the  future  generations  of  men.  This  is, 
that  a  uniform  representation  is  but  another  nafne 
for  class  government,  and  that  the  governing  class 
ioill  always  be  found  in  that  which  is  immeaiateli/ 
above  the  lowest  line  of  the  suffrage.  In  France, 
when  the  line,  under  the  Restoration,  was  drawn 
by  the  payment  of  £12  a  year  of  direct  taxes, 
that  ruling  class  was  found  in  sixty  thousand 
of  the  richest  proprietors  in  the  country,  but 
the  poorest  in  the  enfranchised  class — those 
paying  from  £12  to  £20  direct  taxes,  who  were 
two-tliirds  of  the  ninety  thousand  electors.  In 
England,  by  the  Reform  Bill,  supreme  power 
was  vested  in  persons  in  boroughs  paying  from 
£10  to  £20  rent;  that  is.  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing class,  intere^ited  chiefly  in  beating  down  the 
cost  of  production. 

Thence  a  rigid  system  of  protection  in  the 
former  country,  which  produced  such  discontent 


among  the  urban  consumers  as  overturned  the 
governments  both  of  the  elder  and  .^ 

younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour-  its  ezanpli- 
Don  ;  thence  an  amount  of  suffering  fication  in 
in  the  producing  classes  in  the  latter,  E^**j"°** 
that  has  sent  aoove  three  hundred  "***■** 
thousand  of  the  working  class,  for  a  course  of 
years,  annually  out  of  the  country,  stopped  the 
growth  of  its  population,  and  caused  its  colonial 

Srovinces  to  take  open  steps  to  effect  their  in- 
ependence.  These  events  will  not  be  loet  upon 
posterity.  The  ruin  of  constitutional  freedom 
in  France,  the  dissolution  of  the  colonial  em- 
pire of  Great  Britain,  will  be  cheaply  purchased 
if  ihey  impress  upon  mankind  the  eternal  truths, 
that  a  reu  representation  in  government  is  the 
essential  need  of  civilized  man,  and  can  never 
be  refused  without  imminent  danger ;  that  uni- 
formity in  the  suffrage  inevitably  induces  class 
government;  that  the  ruinous  nature  of  such 
government  is  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the 
number  admitted  into  the  class;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  avoid  these  evils  is  class  bxpvlsakkt- 
ATioN.  The  Roman  system  of  giving  every 
citizen  a  vote,  but  a  vote  only  in  his  O'wn  cen- 
tury, and  ruling  the  state  by  the  votes  of  the 
centuries,  not  the  citizens,  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  perfection  in  popular  government 
ever  yet  made  by  man,  and,  beyond  all  doubt, 
gave  them  the  empire  of  the  world. 

The  true  cause  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  felt  as  so  embarrassing,  both  in        j^ 
the  British  and  French  empires,  in  Great  Uw 
the  late  stage  of  their  political  life,  ^natiuieoa 
when  the  formation  of  a  new  const!-     ®  subjert. 
tution  in  both  was  set  about^  is  the  operation 
of  a  great  law  of  nature,  intended  to  limit  the 
growth  of  empires,  and  promote  the  dispersion 
of  mankind.    This  law  is  the  simple  fact,  that 
whatever  is  plentiful  becomes  cheap,  and  money 
the  very  first  of  all  things.    The  necessary  ef- 
fect of  this  is,  that  labor  becomes  dear  in  the 
rich  and  old  state,  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  raised  at  a  more  costly  rate  than  in  poor 
countries,  where  money  is  more  scarce,  and  la- 
bor is  cheap.    The  reciprocity  system,  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  the  free  trade,  were 
all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  moneyed  classes  to 
elude  tlie  operation  of  this  law  of  nature;  to 
render   production  cheap,  when   the  circum- 
stances of  society  had  rendered  it  dear.     The 
effect  of  this  difference  of  price  between  the 
cost  of  raising  provisions  in  the  old  and  young 
state  is,  that  if  the  country  has  the  majority,  a 
strict  system  of  protection  is  established,  to 
keep  out  the  cheap  food;   if  the  towns,  free 
trade  and  the  cheapening  system  is  introduced, 
to  let  it  in. 

In  either  case  a  limit  is  imposed,  when  this 
difference  of  price  has  become  con-        leg. 
siderahle,  to  tne  growth  of  the  state  Wbich  is 
and  the  extension  of  its  population:  \^^^^^  ^® 
in  the  one  case  by  the  check  given  laUon  in  tbe 
to  the  industry  of  towns  by  dear  later  stages 
corn,  in  the  other  to  the  inhabitants  otmxw\y. 
of  the  country  by  cheap ;  in  the  former  case  by 
the  rivalry  of  foreign  manufacturers^  in  the  lat- 
ter by  that  of  foreign  cultivators     France  has 
recently  exhibited  an  example  of  the  former; 
Rome  in  ancient,  and  Great  Britain  in  modern 
times,  are  instances  of  the  latter:  and  the  pro- 
digious transference  now  going  on  of  the  An- 
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glo-Sozon  race  to  America,  attended  by  such 
vast  effects  to  both  hemisphereSy  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  all-powerfal  agency  of  this  cause 
upon  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  However  much 
we  may  be  disposed  to  regret  this  when  our 
own  country  alone  is  considered,  we  sh^l  re- 
gard it  in  a  very  different  light  when  the 
general  progress  of  the  species  is  taken  into 


view,  and  look  upon  it  as  the  great  means  by 
which  Providence,  at  the  appointed  season,  ar- 
rests the  growth  of  aged  communities,  transfers 
the  seeds  of  prosperity  to  distant  lands,  pro- 
vides an  outlet  to  over-peopled  communities, 
and  lays  the  foundations  in  present  suffering 
of  the  general  dispersion  and  happiness  of  man- 
Mnd. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


lEANCE  AND    EUBOFB  FBOM    THE  ACCIS8I0N    OF  LOITIB   PHIUFPE   IN   1830.  TO  THE    OYEBTHBOW  OF  THE 

KINQDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLAin>B  IN  THE  SAME  TEAR. 


Ab  great  popular  moTementa,  Buch  as  the  first 
1.  French  Revolution,  or  the  Reform 
Objects  to  passion  in  England,  never  arise  but 
which  great  from  the  experience  of  serious  ]>ublic 
raSreinenu  ^^^y  so  they  never  fall  to  terminate, 
ittTebeea  when  successful,  in  the  removal  of 
directed.  what  appeared  to  have  been  the 
cause,  and  generally  was  so,  of  the  public  suf- 
fering. The  insurrection  of  1789  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  pride  of  the  noblesse,  and  directed 
against  the  distinctions  of  rank ;  and  it  term- 
inated in  their  abolition.  The  reform  move- 
ment of  England  was  induced  by  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  holders  of  realized  wealth,  and 
it  was  directed  against  the  borough  proprie- 
tors, through  whom  their  power  had  been  ex- 
ercised ;  and  it  led  to  their  abolition.  The  Rev- 
olution of  1830  was  occasioned  by  the  dread 
of  Jesuitical  usurpation,  and  was  meant  to  as- 
sert the  freedom  of  thought ;  and  it  was  direct- 
ed against  Charles  X.  and  Prince  Polignac,  who 
were  conceived  to  be  the  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  that  party.  They  accordingly  were 
overthrown,  and  the  throne  of  France  remain- 
ed open,  exposed  to  become  the  prize  of  some 
fortunate  soldier,  some  audacious  demagoffue. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  equally  certftin  that  a 
S,  successful  revolution  will  remove  the 
The  real  real  evils  which  afflict  society,  or 
eriis  of  »o-  that  even  if  it  does  really  eradicate 
S'SSiSl?  those  which  have  previously  been 
removed  by  experienced,  it  may  not  induce  oth- 
theee  con-  ers  still  more  wide  spread  and  irreme- 
Tuiaione.  ^^^^j^  ^he  remedy  is  sometimes 
wrose  than  the  disease.  The  warmest  partisans 
of  the  Revolution  now  admit  that  it  nas  done 
little  for  the  real  causes  of  human  distress,  and 
that  under  another  name,  and  belonging  to  a 
different  class,  the  oppressors  of  mankina  have 
reappeared  with  undiminished  power  on  the 
theatre  of  human  events.  The  guillotine  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  the  confisca- 
tions of  the  Convention,  the  revolutionary  law 
of  succession,  had  destroyed  the  great  proprie- 
tors, and  rendered  impossible  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  estates ;  but  they  had  done  no- 
thing for  the  condition  of  the  workmen,  or  the 
interests  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  rural 
cultivators.  On  the  contrary,  their  condition 
had  become  greatly  worse  than  it  was  before 
the  convulsions  began ;  for  the  destruction  of 
capital  had  deprived  indust^  of  support,  the 
4ivi8ion  of  income  had  halved  its  market.  No- 
thing remained  to  the  poor  but  the  cultivation 
of  their  little  bits  of  land,  for  the  most  part  un- 
eaual  to  the  support  of  a  family,  and  the  fruits 
of  which  were  wrenched  from  them  by  the 
ruinous  land-tax,  often  amounting  to  20  per 
cent,  but  which  was  altogether  irremovable,  for 
it  had  become  the  main  stay  of  the  revenue  of 
the  state. 

In  the  general  confusion  produced  by  the 


destruction  of  mercantile  and  the  confiscation 
of  landed  property,  one  class  only         3 
had  prospered,  and  exhibited  the  Prospertty- 
signs  of  general  prosperity,  amidst  ofthebw- 
the  penury  with  which  it  was  sur-  **®*"  a«B»- 
rounded.    All  the  little  wealth  that  remained 
in  the  provinces  had  been  amassed  in  the  hands 
of  the  merchants  and  shop-keepers;   and  in 
Paris  the  bankers  and  bourgeois  class  had  been 
immensely  enriched  by  the  effects  of  the  very 
pacification  which  to  the  nation  generally  had 
been  the  occasion  of  such  bitter  mortification. 
The  bankers  of  the  Chanss^e  d'Antin,  the  jew- 
elers of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  dress-makers  of 
the  Rue  St  Honor6,  had  for  the  most  part 
made  large  fortunes  firom  the  expenditure  of 
foreigners,  chiefly  English  and  Russians,  who 
had  flocked  to  Paris  during  the  Restoration. 
Nor  was  this  prosperity  in  that  class  confined 
to  the  metropolis;  it  had  extended  also  to  the 
principal  commercial  and  manufacturing  town& 
The  siik  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  the  wine-mer- 
chants of  Epemay  and  Bordeaux,  the  cotton- 
spinners  of  Rouen,  had  been  enriched  by  the 
increasing  demand  for  their  various  productions 
springing  from  the  long  peace  of  the  Continent, 
and  the  growth  of  weSth  which  had  in  conse- 
quence taken  place  both  in  France  and  the  ad- 
joining states.    In  a  word,  the  bourgeoisie  of 
France  had  risen  into  wealth  and  importance 
during  the  peace;  an  importance  arising  not 
less  from  its  own  prosperity,  than  from  the  con- 
ttemt  afforded  by  tne  general  penury  with  which 
it  was  surrounded. 

But  from  this  very  prosperity  had  arisen  an- 
other evil,  which  shook  the  very  foun-  4 
dations  of  society,  and  induced  a  se-  The  tntar^ 
ries  of  causes  and  effects  that  imbit-  g"^^f'?» 
tered  and  at  length  terminated  the  2S2?!?*" 
reign  of  the  succeeding  sovereign,  verse  to 
The  bourgeois  in  towns,  thus  powei^  those  of  la- 
ful  by  means  of  their  wealth,  their  ^'' 
sway  in  elections,  and  their  influence  with  the 
press,  of  which  they  were  the  chief,  often  the 
sole  readers,  had  no  interests  in  common  with 
labor;  on  the  contrary,  their  interests  were  ad- 
verse to  it  Living  by  trade  in  goods  or  money, 
their  interest  was  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear; 
the  very  reverse  of  the  workman,  whose  inter- 
est was  to  produce  dear  anH  buy  cheap.  Their 
chief,  often  their  only  purchasers,  were  found 
among  the  dwellers  m  towns:  the  six  millions 
of  peasants,  living  on  freeholds  which  yielded 
them  from  £2  to  £10  each,  took  little  or  no- 
thing off  their  hands  in  the  way  of  purchases. 
Hence  the  policy  which  the  Goxernment  pur- 
sued to  please  tlie  one,  necessarily  gave  dissat- 
isfaction to  the  other.  The  working  classes 
trusted  to  the  promises  of  the  popular  leaders, 
and  the  representations  of  the  press  generally 
supported  the  movement  which  overthrew 
Charles  X  and  acquiesced  in  the  installation 
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of  the  Citizen  Kinff.  But  they  soon  discovered 
their  mistake,  and  long  aod  bitter  were  the 
regrets  which  the  discovery  occasioned.  The 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was  nothine  but  a  long 
contest  between  labor  and  capital — -between  the 
interests  of  production  and  those  of  consump- 
tion ;  and  the  animosity  between  these  different 
elates  in  the  end  became  so  sreat  that  it  over- 
turned his  throne,  and  for  a  brief  season  estab- 
lished that  of  "liberty,  Egalit^,  et  Fraternity" 
in  its  stead. 

This  direful  social  contest,  the  most  wide- 
spread which  can  agitate  any  com- 
Efitet  ofthe  ™uiiity,  was  rendered  the  more  vio- 
Bpread  of  lent  in  France  at  this  period  from  the 
machinery^  effect  of  the  immense  discoveries 
raSwaVs?  which  they  were  compelled  to  adopt 
from  their  industrious  neighbors. 
Steam  was  then  altering  the  face  of  the  world ; 
the  discovery  of  Watt  was  chan^ne  the  des- 
tinies of  man*Kind.  However  much  the  powers 
of  that  mighty  agent  and  the  multiplication  of 
machinery  may  augment  the  industrial  capa- 
bilities of  a  nation,  and  add  to  the  sum  total 
of  its  wealth,  it  is  in  vain  to  assert  that  in  the 
first  instance  at  least  it  is  not  a  very  great 
drawback  to  the  interests  of  labor.  If  one  man 
or  woman  can  be  brought  by  the  aid  of  machin- 
ery to  do  the  work  of  fifty  men,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  remaining  forty-nine,  especially  in 
a  country  which  has  no  colonies  or  external 
outlets  for  its  industry  ?  The  entire  produce 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  such  application, 
but  it  never  can  be  so  in  any  thing  like  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  demand  for  labor  is  di- 
minished. The  common  sense  and  experience 
of  mankind 'have  every  where  taught  tnemthe 
sophistry  ofthe  hackneyed  arguments  put  forth 
on  this  subject  by  the  economical  writers  on  the 
side  of  the  capitalists,  whose  interest  is  cheap 
production ;  and  thence  the  constant  hostility 
of  the  working  classes  in  every  country  to  the 
introduction  of  the  machinery  by  which  their 
labor  is  to  lie  supplanted.  Perhaps  in  the  end 
the  rival  interests  of  capital  and  labor  may  be 
•adiusted,  and  the  workmen  thrown  out  by  ma- 
chinery in  one  line  may  find  employment  in 
another;  but  this  can  only  be  the  work  of  time, 
and  of  a  very  gradual  absorption  of  industry 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  And 
in  France  the  circumstances,  so  far  from  being 
favorable,  were  just  the  reverse;  for  the  Rev- 
olution had  at  once  destroyed  the  capital,  swept 
away  the  colonies^  and  all  but  ruined  the  com- 
merce of  the  country;  and  the  various  vents 
which  might  take  off  the  displaced  labor  of 
the  nation  were  wholly  awanting.  Hence  the 
eighteen  years  from  1830  to  1848  were  a  period 
of  almost  ceaseless  industrial  distress  in  France, 
and  the  animosity  ofthe  working  classes  against 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  was,  almost 
from  its  very  commencement,  far  greater  than 
it  had  been  against  that  of  Charles  X. 

The  same  circumstances,  however,  which  so 
0^  fearfully  augmented  this  general  dis- 

Increaaed  content  among  the  working  classes, 
strength  of  increased  in  a  still  greater  degree  the 
mJnt*^*™"  strength  ofthe  Government  to  resist 
it.  As  long  as  the  monarchy  stood 
on  the  remnant  of  the  nobility  and  the  increas- 
ing Parti-pritrey  as  it  did  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  X.,  it  rested  on  a  flimsy  foundation; 


the  pyramid  of  society  was  based  on  its  head. 
But  when  the  numerous  and  opulent  ranks  of 
the  bourgeoisie  were  admitted  into  the  admin- 
istration, and  interested  in  its  preservation,  a 
very  different  state  of  things  presented  itself. 
Government  now  stood  upon  a  much  wider  ba- 
sis, and  could  calculate  on  the  support  of  a  more 
numerous  and  energetic  body  of  men.  The 
dense  and  thriving  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie,  in- 
terested in  power  because  they  sharedits  spoils, 
gave  it  their  cordial  support;  their  wealth  was 
poured  into  its  coffers;  their  youth  filled  the 
ranks  of  its  National  Guard;  their  influence 
gave  it  the  conunand  of  the  Legislature. 

But  this  very  circumstance,  while  for  long  it 
secured  their  ascendency,  in  the  end  ^ 
exposed  it  to  ruin.  A  class  of  society  Dangers  to 
wnich  had  come  to  monopolize,  in  re-  which  this 
turn  for  its  support,  the  wnole  patron-  ***** 
affo  of  Government,  ere  long  became  the  object 
of  envy.  Louis  Philippe  exi>erienced  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying,  that  every  place  given  away 
made  three  discontented  and  one  ungrateful 
Even  the  commissions  in  an  army  soon  raised 
to  400,000  men,  an  expenditure  increased  from 
900,000,00afrancs(£86,000,000)  to  1,600,000,000 
(£60,000,000),  and  the  180,000  civil  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  Tuileries,  could  not  suffice  for  the 
wants  of  a  nation  in  which  Government  employ- 
ment  had  become,  from  the  effects  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  sole  means  of  advancement.  The 
rule  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  overthrown  in  the 
end  in  France,  from  the  same  jealousy  of  those 
excluded  from  its  emoluments  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  that  of  the  borough-holders  in  England. 
Influence — ^in  other  words,  corruption — ^became 
the  great  engine  of  administration;  M.  Guizot 
avowed  and  vindicated  it  upon  the  ground  that, 
as  all  other  influences  were  gone,  that  of  selfish 
motives  alone  remained  to  uphold  the  Govern- 
ment. But  their  mode  of  proceeding,  however 
effective  for  a  time,  could  not  durably  continue ; 
for  no  system  can  be  permanent  which  is  found- 
ed on  class  influence  or  interest 

When  the  government  of  Charles  X  was 
overthrown,  and  he  himself  driven  g 

into  exile,  three  parties  remained  in  The  Repub- 
France,  and  divided  society  between  licans :  their 
them.  So  equally  were  they  bal-  g'JlJJ^s"^ 
anced,  and  so  narrowly  were  the 
chances  of  each  poised,  that  it  was  hard  to  say 
with  whom,  in  the  scramble  for  power,  the  su- 
preme authority  would  ultimately  rest  Most 
formidable  from  their  resolution,  and  the  com- 
mand which  physical  strength  gave  them  ofthe 
metropolis,  the  Repubucans  stood  foremost  on 
the  stage,  and,  to  all  appearance,  were  destined 
to  carry  off  the  prize.  They  had  made  the  Rev- 
olution ;  it  was  their  spirit  which  had  animated 
the  masses,  and  thrown  a  hundred  thousand 
armed  workmen  on  the  streets  of  Paris ;  to  all 
appearance,  the  crown  and  the  government 
were  at  their  disposal.    Perhaps,  if  they  had 

f)osse8sed  a  leader  of  greater  ambition  or  reso- 
ution,  they  might  have  secured  it,  and  a  new 
republic  have  restored,  for  a  brief  season,  the 
reign  of  anarchy  in  France,  to  be  speedily  sup- 
planted by  the  visor  of  despotism.  But  great 
as  the  chances  of  this  party  were,  it  had  to  con- 
tend with  as  great  dimcultiea  The  recollection 
of  the  Convention,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  weigh- 
ed like  an  incubus  on  its  energies.    The  work- 
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ing  classes,  especially  in  the  great  towns,  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  its  favor ;  but  it  is  not  by 
that  class  aloD«  that  a  change  of  government 
ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  effected.  Lead- 
ers are  required  to  direct  its  strength,  capital  to 
support  its  efforts,  general  concurrence  to  sanc- 
tion its  undertakings.  These  were  all  awant- 
ing  to  the  Republicans  of  1830.  The  bankers 
had  not  riskcu  their  capital  to  let  the  fruita  of 
the  struggle  be  reaped  by  the  proletairee  ;  the 
journalists  were  not  die>posea  to  cede  their 
places  in  the  cabinet  to  the  workmen;  the 
shop-keepers  dreaded  a  stoppage  of  their  sales, 
and  the  termination  of  the  lucrative  purchases 
of  the  English,  from  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public All  these  classes  were  extremely  will- 
ing to  use  the  workmen  as  auxiliaries,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  their  courage  and  numbers 
to  overthrow  the  Bourbons ;  and  they  lauded, 
on  every  occasion,  their  valor  and  patriotism 
to  the  skies;  but  they  had  no  intention  of 
sharing  the  fruits  of  victory  with  them. 

The  next  party  which  stood  prepared  to  dis- 
.         pute  the  palm  with  the  Republicans 
The  Napo-  '^^    ^^®    Napoleonistb  ;    but    their 
leonisu:     chances  at  that  period  were  decided- 
'h**'  ly  inferior.    They  had,  indeed,  in  their 

enaaces.  fg^YQ^  the  mighty  name  of  tlie  Emper- 
or, and  the  magic  of  his  glorious  exploits;  out 
though  they  spoke  powerfully  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  young  and  ardent  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  influence  generally  was  by  no  means 
so  great  as  it  has  since  become.  The  reason 
was,  these  events  were  too  near;  distance  had 
not  **lent  enchantment  to  the  view."  All  roeu 
of  middle  oge  could  recollect  the  double  cap- 
ture of  Paris;  a  third  visit  of  the  Cossacks  was 
present  to  every  full-grown  imagination.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  King  of  Rome,  sunk  down  into 
the  modest  title  of  I>uke  of  Leuchtenberg,  was 
absent,  under  Austrian  influence,  in  whose  serv- 
ice he  held  a  regiment,  and  no  visible  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  family  was  at  hand  to  di- 
rect or  encourage  it«  partisans.  The  party  of 
the  Republicans  was  based  on  a  principle,  but 
that  of  Napoleon  II.  wa^  rested  on  a  man ;  and 
without  the  man  a  personal  party  can  seldom 
make  any  successful  effort. 

If  the  Napoleonists  wanted  a  head  and  wealth 
]Q  to  sustain  their  exertions,  this  could 

The  Oiican-  not  be  said  of  the  Orleanists,  who 
ists :  their  had  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
chances.  jjuj.^  ^f  Orleans  had  obtained,  from 
the  generous  munificence  of  Charles  X.,  the  en- 
tire resturntiou  of  the  immense  estates  of  the 
family,  and  his  expenditure,  though  groat,  was 
still  within  his  ample  income.  Throughout  all 
the  phases  of  the  Revolution,  a  considerable 
party  had  adhered  to  this  family,  and  it  had 
uecu  much  increased  on  the  Restoration,  from 
the  apparent  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the 
obvious  chances  of  succession  which  they  en- 
joyed from  the  precarious  life  of  the  infant 
I)uke  of  Bordeaux,  who  alone  stood  between 
them  and  its  acquisition.  To  this  party  the 
unwise  proceedings  of  Charles  X.  ana  the  Par- 
ti-pretre  had  long  been  the  subject  of  close  ob- 
servation and  intense  interest,  and  his  fall  seem- 
ed, as  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  would 
have  done,  at  once  t-o  open  the  crown  to  their 
ambition.  The  Dnke  iiimself  was  irresolute, 
and  undecided  between  the  attractions  of  a  di- 
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adem  and  the  perils  with  wliich  it  was  environ- 
ed. But  no  similar  terrors  or  qualms  of  eon- 
science  paralyzed  his  adherents^  who,  relieved 
of  all  responsibility  consequent  on  the  change 
of  government,  expected  only  to  enjoy  its  re- 
wards. M.  Lafitte,  and  the  chief  bankers  and 
capitalists  of  Paris,  belonged  to  this  party,  from 
the,  very  obvious  reason,  that^  by  placing  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  throne,  tney  would  be 
placing  themselves  in  the  administration.  They 
nad  powerful  support  from  M.  Guizot^  M.  Thiers, 
and  other  able  journalists,  who  also  hoped  to 
share  in  the  spoils  of  victory,  and,  in  trutn,  saw 
no  other  moae  of  escape  irom  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country.  The  example  of  England 
spoke  powerfully  to  the  historic  intellects  of 
this  innuential  cfass  of  politicians ;  and  it  seem- 
ed to  them  almost  an  indication  of  providential 
will,  that,  when  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons, like  the  Stuarts,  had  lost  the  throne  by 
the  ambition  of  the  Romish  party,  a  younger 
branch  should  remain  to  open  to  France  a  fu- 
ture of  freedom  and  prosperity. 

During  these  anxious  days,  oig  with  the  fate 
of  France  and  of  Europe,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  remained  in  privacy  and  ob-  The  Dnke 
Bcurity  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  of  Orleans 
He  was  neither  at  the  Tuileries,  where  remains  in 
honor  and  duty  called  him  to  stand  f^^"°»^^ 
by  his  sovereign  and  benefactor  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  nor  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  where  am- 
bition and  selfishness  might  possibly  open  to 
him  the  path  to  a  throne  oy  the  overthrow  of 
that  benefactor.  Accurately  informed  by  M. 
Lafitte  and  his  other  partisans  of  every  thing 
that  was  going  forward  in  the  capital,  he  yet 
kept  aloof  from  its  stirring  scenes,  and  seemed 
anxious  only,  in  his  elegant  retirement  of  Nenil- 
ly,  to  detach  himself  from  the  political  strug- 
gles in  which,  more  chan  any  human  being  m 
existence,  he  was  himself  interested.  In  this 
there  was  no  affectation ;  he  really  felt  the  wish 
to  abstain  from  the  strife  which  his  conduct  inr 
dicated.  He  was  consumed  with  anxiety,  fear- 
ful to  take  any  decided  step,  and  desirous  to 
receive  the  impress  of  events  rather  than  im- 
press his  signet-mark  upon  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  80th  July,  when  the 
contest  was  obviously  decided,  and         j^ 
it  was  necessary  to  fix  upon  a  gov-  important 
ernment,  M.  Glandcv^,  the  Governor  convcraa- 
of  the  Tuileries,  waited  on  M.  Lafitte,  {Jj^eli^'the 
when  the  folio  wing  conversation  took  Baron  de 
place  between  them.    *'Sir,"  said  the  Glandev.'a 
oaron  to  the  banker,  "you  have  now  •"**  LsAiie. 
been  master  of  Paris  for  twenty-four  hours — 
do  you  wish  to  save  the  monarchy  V*     **  Which 
monarchy,  sir— that  of  1789  or  1814?"    "The 
constitutional  monarch}'."     "To  save  it.  only 
one  way  remains,  which  is  to  crown  the  Duke  of 
Oricans."     "  The  Duke  of  Orleans  I    The  Duke 
of  Orleans — ^but  do  vou  know  him  ?"    "  For  fif- 
teen years."     "  Weft,  but  what  are  his  titles  to 
the  crown  ?     That  boy  whom  Vienna  has  edu- 
cated can  at  least  invoke  the  memory  of  his 
father's  glory;   and  it  must  be  admitted  the 
passage  of  ^'apoleon  has  written  his  annals  in 
characters  of  fire  upon  the  minds  of  men.    But 
what  prestige  surrounds  the  Duke  of  Orleans  I 
do  the  people  even  know  his  histoi-y  >     How 
many  of  them  have  heard  his  name?       **I  see 
in  that  a  recommendation,  and  not  a  disadvant- 
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age.  Destiiiita  of  all  influence  over  the  im- 
agination, he  will  be  the  less  able  to  emanci- 
pate himself  from  the  limits  within  which  a 
constitutional  mouarch  must  confine  himself. 
His  private  life  is  free  from  the  scandalous  im- 
moralities which  have  disgraced  so  manj  other 
princes.  He  has  respected  himself  in  his  wife ; 
ne  has  made  himself  respected  and  loved  by  his 
children." 

**  These  are  mere  domestic  virtues,  which  are 
13.  not  to  be  recompensed  by  a  crown. 
Argumenu  Are  you  ignorant  that  he  is  openly 
^  f^  h  *<^cused  of  naving  approved  the  hom- 
^ke'l  be^  icidal  votes  of  his  father,  and  asso- 
ing  caiiedto  ciated  himself,  in  the  evil  days  of  our 
the  crown,  history,  with  projects  calculated  to 
exclude  forever  m>m  the  throne  the  direct  heirs 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis,  and  of  having  pre- 
served a  mysterious  attitude  in  London  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days,  which  has  given  rise  to 
strange  suspicions?  Since  1815  he  has  altern- 
ately caressed  all  parties,  been  at  once  the 
humble  servant  of  tne  coui*t  and  the  secret  fo- 
menter  of  all  intrigues.  Louis  XYIH.  restored 
to  him  his  vast  estates ;  Charles  X.  made  it  a 
personal  request  to  the  Chambers  to  secure 
them  to  him  by  a  legal  and  irrefragable  right ; 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  *  Royal  High- 
ness,' BO  long  coveted.  Overwhelmed  by  gifts 
and  kindnesses  from  the  elder  branch,  how  can 
he  seize  upon  their  inheritance?  and  could  he 
even  permit  others  to  light  the  conflagration 
which  must  in  the  end  consume  his  own  fami- 
ly ?"  "  It  is  not  in  the  personal  interest  of  the 
fmke,  baron,  but  in  that  of  the  country  threat- 
ened with  anarchy,  that  I  speak.  I  do  not  ask 
if  the  situation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  painful 
to  his  own  feelings,  but  whether  his  accession  to 
the  throne  is  desirable  for  France.  What  prince 
is  more  free  from  the  prejudices  which  have 
,  lq„i-  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Charles  X.  ? 
Blanc,  DIx  What  prince  .has  more  openly  pro- 
Ana  de  Louis  fessed  liberal  sentiments?  and  to  the 
SS^'fiC**'  combination  which  would  crown 
*^  *"•        him,  what  other  is  preferable  ?"  • 

Such,  put  in  a  dramatic  form,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancient  historians,  were 
Project  of  fiv-  *^®  ideas  which  at  this  crisis  were 
iD{  the  heu-  ferroentine  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
tenancy-gen-  influential  men  in  France.  M.  de 
DSk^of  Or-  Talleyrand  inclined  to  the  opinion 
leans,  and  the  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whiQh  was, 
crown  to  the  that  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the 
SiuV^^'"  conflicting  interests  of  order  and 
democracy  in  France,  would  be  to 
respect  the  right  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  who 
was  entirely  free  from  his  grandfather's  fault, 
and  to  intrust  his  education,  with  the  lieuten- 
ancy-general of  the  kingdom,  to  the  experienced 
wisdom  and  popular  seutimenta  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  But  this  arrangement,  which  was  that 
which  honor  and  ultimate  interest  prescribed, 
was  far  from  meeting  the  views  of  tne  journal- 
ists and  literary  men,  who  looked  to  the  triumph 
of  a  public  party  as  the  means  of  gratifying 
private  ambition,  and  the  fall  of  a  dynasty  as 
.  _  the  elfevation  of  a  fortune."  M.  Be- 
i. 30?!302*"^'  ranker,  despite  his  strong  prepos- 
Capetigue/  sessions  in  favor  of  the  Napoleon- 
Hist.diLouia  jgtg,  and  his  indignant  acerbities 
Philippe,  ii.      against  the  Bourbons,  became  the 

'     '  decided  partisan  of  the  Orleans  par- 
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ty,  and  promised  them  the  aid  of  his  heart-stir- 
nns  songs  and  immense  popularity ;  while  M. 
Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Lareguy,  put  at  their  dis- 
posal the  equally  important  contribution  of 
their  business  talent  and  statesmanlike  experi- 
ence. 

By  these  three  journalists  a  proclamation  in 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  ]5^ 

drawn  up,  which  was  published  in  First  placards 
the  National,  dmrrier  Franfais,  in  the  Orleans 
and  Commerce.  When  placanded,  *"**"'•*• 
and  distributed  in  and  around  the  Bourse,  it 
excited  no  enthusiasm,  and  was  very  coldly  re- 
ceived. Meanwhile  M.  de  Lafayette,  seated  on 
a  huge  arm-chair  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  a 
prey  to  the  most  cruel  anxieties.  The  Duke  de 
Chartres,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had 
been  arrested  at  Montrouge,  and  the  old  gener- 
al hardly  knew  whether  to  maintain  his  arrest 
or  order  his  liberation,  and  after  much  hesita- 
tion he  was  prevailed  on  to  do  the  latter.  But 
meanwhile  tne  Orleanists,  presided  over  by  M. 
Lafitte,  were  rapidly  proceeding  to  action ;  they 
had  the  immense  advantage  over  their  adver- 
saries of  order,  arrangement,  and  decision.  At 
ten  o'clock  a  meeting  of  the  Orleanists  took 
place  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Lafitte,  when  a  procla- 
mation, skillfully  drawn,  was  agreed  to,  recom- 
mending the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  vacant 
throne,  and  M.  Carrel  was  dispatched  to  Rouen 
to  gain  over  that  important  city  to  the  same 
interest*  Shortly  after.  General  Dubourg,  on 
the  part  of  the  Kepublicans  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  presented  himself  to  the  meeting :  they 

refused  to  receive  or  even  to  see  , ,  ^.  ,„.^. 

h-ji    1    3  ^1.  A.  'liOoislllano, 

im,  so  rapidly  had  the  pretensions  |.  305, 300 . 

and  ideas  of  government  advanced  Ann.  Hist, 
since  the  resolution  to  establish  a  J?^',l*il*iy 
republic  had  been  taken ! »  ^^'^'  **'  "* 

while  matters  were  advahcing  so  rapidly  in 
his  fdvor  in  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Or-  jq 
leans  remained  at  Neuilly  with  his  situation  of 
whole  family.  In  his  immediate  vi-  J^e  Duke  of 
cinity,  at  Puteaux,  was  a  body  of  0"<^"»"- 
troops,  a  squadron  of  which  could  with  ease 
have  made  them  all  prisoners.  But  so  little 
suspicion  was  entertained  at  that  period  of  their 
fidelity,  that  no  precaution  against  them  was 
taken  by  the  ro^^al  family,  nor  did  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  on  this  subject  ever  cross  their  minds. 
M.  Lafitte,  the  evening  before,  wrote  a  letter 
mentioning  that  the  crown  was  to  be  offered  to 
him,  and  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  it  would  be 
represented  that  it  was  essential  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  capital  and  the  country  that  he 
siiould  bo  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safetyf  in  the 

*  "  Charles  X.  can  never  again  enter  France ;  he  has 
caused  the  blood  of  the  people  to  flow. 

"  The  Republic  would  expose  us  to  flrighlfld  divisions, 
and  embroil  us  with  all  Europe. 

"  The  Duke  ot  Orleans  is  a  prince  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution. 

**  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  never  fought  against  us ;  he 
was  at  Jcmappes. 
*'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  Is  a  eitlaea-king. 
"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  earned  in  Are  the  tricolor  flag ; 
no  other  can  carry  it.    We  will  have  no  other. 
I      *'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  not  yet  pronounced  himself. 
'  He  awaits  the  expression  of  our  wishes.    Let  us  proclaim 
them,  and  he  will  accept  the  Charter,  as  we  have  always 
expected  and  wished.    It  is  fh>m  the  French  people  that  ha 
I  will  receive  his  crown."— Louis  Blanc,  vol  i.  p.  305. 306. 
I      t "  Le  Due  d'Orieans  est  a  Neuilly  avec  touie  sa  fhmillo. 
Pros  de  lui  a  Puteaux  sont  les  troupes  royales,  et  it  sufll- 
rait  d'un  ordre  emane  de  la  cour  pnour  Tenlever  a  la  na- 
.  tion,  qui  peut  trouver  en  lui  un  gage  puissant  de  sa  s^cti* 
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metropolis.  Thia  note  instructed  his  partisans 
in  Paris  in  the  course  which  they  should  pur- 
sue ;  and  accordingly,  soon  after,  M.  Thiers  and 
M.  Scheffer,  preceded  by  M.  Sebastiani,  arrived 
at  Neuilly  to  offer  the  Duke  the  crown.  He 
himself  was  absent^  but  they  were  received  by 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  history 
I.  aS7*"3oa°^'  may  well  record  the  conversation 

'  which  took  place  between  them.). 

"  Sir/'  said  the  Duchess,  in  a  voice  trembling 

17.  with  emotion,  after  the  purpose  of 
Interview  his  mission  had  been  explained  by 
^ieraand  ^  Sheffer,  "how  could  you  under- 
the  Duchess  take  such  a  mission  ?  That  M. 
of  Orleans.  Thiers  should  have  charged  himself 
with  it,  I  can  understand.  He  little  knew  us ; 
but  you,  who  have  been  admitted  to  our  Intima- 
cy, who  knew  us  so  well — ^ah!  we  can  never 
forgive  it"  Stupefied  by  a  reception  they  had 
so  Tittle  anticipated,  the  two  envoys  remained 
silent,  and  a  pause  ensued,  during  which  Ma- 
dame Adelaide,  the  Duke^s  sister,  entered  the 
apartment^  followed  by  Madame  de  Montjoie. 
Penetrated  with  the  dangers  which  surrounded 
them  on  all  sides,  and  appreciating  with  mascu- 
line intelligence  their  extent,  she  immediately 
said,  "  Let  them  make  my  brother  a  president, 
a  commander  of  the  National  Guard  —  any 
thing,  so  as  they  do  not  make  him  a  proscribed. 
''Madame,**  rejoined  M.  Thiers,  "it  is  a  throne 
which  we  come  to  offer^im."  "But  what  will 
Europe  think f**  rejoined  the  Princess.  "Shall 
he  seat  himself  on  tlie  throne  from  which  Louis 
XVI.  descended  to  mount  the  scaffold?  What 
a  panic  will  it  strike  into  all  royal  houses  I 
The  peace  of  the  world  will  be  endangered.** 
"These  apprehensions,  Madame,**  replied  M. 
Thiers,  "are  natural,  but  they  are  not  well 
founded.  England,  full  of  the  recollection  of 
the  banished  Stuarts,  will  applaud  a  detwuement 
of  which  her  history  furnished  the  example  and 
the  model.  And  as  to  the  absolute  monarchies, 
far  from  reproaching  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for 
fixing  on  his  head  a  crown  floating  on  the  storm, 
they  will  approve  a  step  which  will  render  his 
elevation  a  barrier  against  the  unchained  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude.  There  is  something 
great  and  worth  saving  in  France;  and  if  it  is 
too  late  for  legitimacy,  it  is  not  so  for  a  con- 
stitutional throne.  After  all,  there  remains  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  only  a  choice  of  danger ; 
and,  in  the  existing  stale  of  affairs,  to  fly  the 
a  I  i  HI  possible  dangers  of  royalty  is  to 
i.  300  ^310?°^*  ^^^^  ^  republic  and  its  inevitable 
tempests.  *' 
These  energetic  words  mode  no  impression  on 

]g  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  in  whose  ele- 
Irresolute  vated  mind  the  chivalrous  sentiments 
conduct  of  were  paramount  to  all  considera- 
rte  Duke  of  tjone  of  ambition  or  expedience.  But 
Madame  Adelaide,  vividly  impressed 
with  her  brother's  danger,  was  more  accessible 
to  them.  "A  child  of  Paris,'*  she  exclaimed, 
"I  will  intrust  myself  to  the  Parisians  I'*    It 

rit6  future.  On  propose  de  se  rendre  chez  lui  au  nom  des 
aatorites  constitutes  convenablement  accompagn^es,  et 
de  lui  oflVif  la  couronne.  SMI  oppose  des  scrupules  de  fa- 
mille  ou  de  delicaresse,  on  lul  dira  que  son  scjour  i  Paris 
impoite  a  la  tranouilUt6  de  la  capitale  et  de  la  France,  et 
quVin  est  obliff6  de  I'y  mettre  en  stiret6.  On  peut  comp- 
ter Bur  rinfliillibilit^  de  eette  mesure.  On  peut  otre  cer- 
tain en  outre  que  le  Due  d'Orleans  ne  tardera  pas  a  s'as- 
«ocJer  pleinement  aux  vodu  de  la  nation."— Louis  Blanc, 
307, 3ua. 


was  agreed  to  send  for  the  Duke,  who  had  fled 
to  Ramcy ;  and  he  soon  after  set  out,  preceded 
by  M.  de  Montesquiou,  for  Paris.  Before  they 
reached  the  capital,  however,  the  Duke  turned 
about  and  returned  to  Raincy  as  fast  as  his 
horses  could  carr}'  him.  Irresolute  and  timid, 
he  had  neither  courage  enough  to  seize  the 
crown  which  was  offered  to  him,  nor  virtue 
sufficient  to  refuse  it.  His  life,  for  many  years, 
had  been  passed  in  meditating  on  the  crisis 
which  had  now  arrived,  and  when  it  came  he 
proved  unequal  to  it  Temporization  was  his 
entire  policy — to  escape  danger,  by  flying  from 
it^  his  great  object  His  system  was,  never  to 
appear  to  court  popularity,  but  to  presei^ve  such 
a  demeanor  as  mignt  compel  others  to  seek  him, 
not  bring  him  forward  as  seeking  them.  He 
wpuld  gladly  have  declined  the  crown,  if  he  had 
been  sure  of  retaining  his  estates.  The  most 
powerful  argument  for  accepting  it  was,  that 
only  by  doing  so  could  he  save  his  property. 
The  decisive  moment  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  to  have  yet  arrived,  J^'s^J^'sfJ*"** 
and  his  old  irresolution  continued.^  * 

Meanwhile  every  thing  had  been  prepared  at 
Paris  by  his  partisans  for  the  expect-  ]g 
ed  arrival  of  the  Duke,  and  M.  La-  Meetings  of 
fitte  had  already  spread  the  report  '*»®  Dcputiea 
that  every  thing  was  ready  for  his  "«"• 
installation;  that  he  was  the  man  of  the  age, 
and  could  alone  prevent  the  return  of  despotism, 
and  put  a  bridle  on  the  passions  of  democracy. 
A  meeting  of  the  deputies  took  place  at  the 
Hdtel  Bourbon,  at  which  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent by  acclamation.  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville 
was  alone  seen  on  the  benches  reserved  for  the 
Royalists — so  completely  had  terror  mastered 
all  minds,  and  banished  the  most  resolute  cour- 
age. The  Peers,  on  their  side,  met  in  the  Lux- 
embourg, and  their  benches  exhibited  a  fuller 
attendance.  While  the  deputies  were  still  as- 
sembled, news  arrived  that  fifteen  hundred 
troops  from  Rouen  were  marching  on  Paris, 
and  nad  ali'eady  reached  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre,  which  they  had  occupied  with  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  Terror  immediately  seized 
every  breast;  and  at  this  very  moment  M.  de 
Sussy  entered,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  last  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  X.,  which  recalled  the  former 
one  that  had  excited  so  much  animosity,  and 
dismissed  the  Polignac  Ministry.  Tlie  alarm  of 
M.  Lafitte  was  evident  If  read,  they  would 
have  been  hailed  with  acclamation,  and  at  once 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Orleanists.  Anxiety 
and  irresolution  were  general,  when  the  deputies 
sent  to  Neuilly  returned  with  the  account  of 
their  gracious  reception  by  the  princess.  They 
then  adopted  the  following  resolution,  which, 
with  some  difficulty,  was  adopted,  and  sent  off 
to  the  Duke:  ''The  deputies  at  present  at  Paris 
conceive  that  it  is  essential  to  pray  his  i*oyal 
highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  come  immedi- 
ately to  Paris,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  and  to  express 
the  universal  wish  that  the  tricolor  flag  should 
be  resumed.  They  feel  also  the  necessity  of 
assuring  France,  without  delay,  in  the  approach- 
ing session  of  the  Chambers,  of  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  os  may  afford  the  s  Louis  mane, 
guarantees  essential  for  the  full  t.  313,  314 ; 
and  entire  execution  of  the  char-  Cap.  il.  118, 
ter.*'»  ^^- 
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Meanwhile,  at  the  Luzembonrg,  more  eleva- 
t^  ted  senthnents  were  uttered  by  the 
Mttetingat  f<Bw  peers  who  in  that  crisis  were 
tbc  Cham-  wortav  of  their  dignity.  Chateau- 
ber  of  Peers,  briana  arrived  there  surrounded  by 
an  enthusiastic  crowd,  and  carried  aloft  by  ar- 
dent youths^  who  expected  to  see  in  the  intrep- 
id defender  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  the  ve- 
hement assailant  of  the  monarchy.  They  little 
knew  the  intrepidity  and  fidelity  of  his  charac- 
ter. Seated  apart  from  his  colleagues,  silent  and 
contemplative,  he  seemed  a  prey  to  the  melan- 
choly thoughts  which  oppressed  nim.  Suddenly 
he  rose  up,  and  said,  in  an  animated  voice,  '*  Let 
us  protest  in  favor  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 
If  needs  be,  let  us  leave  Paris ;  but  wherever  we 
may  be  driven,  let  us  save  the  King,  and  surren- 
der ourselves  to  the  trust  of  a  courageous  fidel- 
ity. Let  us  reflect  on  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
If  the  question  comes  to  be  the  salvation  of 
legitimacy,  give  me  a  pen  and  two  months; 
I  will  restore  the  throne."  Vain  illusion !  In 
a  few  minutes  the  deputies  of  the  bourgeois  en- 
tered and  demanded  the  crown  for  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, and  few  voices  were  raised  among  the 
peers  of  France  in  behalf  of  their  ancient  mon- 
archs  I  In  a  corrupted  age,  decay  first  appears 
I  Louis  Blanc.  ^^  ^^®  most  elevated  stations:  if 
i.  313,  314 ;  '  fidelity  is  to  be  looked  for,  it  is 
Cap.  ii.  122,  among  those  who  have  not  been 
^  exposed  to  their  temptations.^ 

But  while  the  peers  and  deputies  were  in  this 
2j  manner  disposing  of  the  crown  of 
Reunion  of  France,  a  formidable  opposition  was 
tbo  llepub-  arising  among  the  Repuolicans,  and 
I S"?  *'»  ^^®  chances  of  success  were  almost 
equally  balanced  on  both  sides.  A 
meeting  of  ardent  Jacobins  sat  in  permanence 
at  the  Restaurateur  Lointier's  in  the  Rue  Bt 
Honore,  and  they  were  prepared  to  adopt  the 
most  aadacious  resolutions.  Knowledge,  for- 
tune, reputation,  resources,  all  were  awanting  to 
them,  but  that  was  the  vei^y  thing  which  con- 
stituted their  strength.  They  had  arms  in  their 
hands  and  courage  in  their  hearts:  prepared  for 
death,  they  were  not  less  so  for  command.  In 
vain  Beranger  and  the  Orleana  agents  strove  to 
win  them  over  to  their  side.  They  steadily  re- 
sisted the  seduction,  and  a  ferocious  debate  en- 
sued, in  the  course  of  which  a  pistol  was  dis- 
charged at  an  Orleanist  orator,  which  wounded 
him  Hi  the  cheek.  At  length  the  following  ad- 
dress was  agreed  to,  and  sent  by  a  deputation 
to  the  provisional  government  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville:  "The  people  yesterday  have  reconquer- 
ed their  rights  at  the  price  of  their  blood.  The 
most  precious  of  these  rights  is  that  of  choos- 
ing their  form  of  government  It  is  necessary 
to  take  care  that  no  proclamation  should  be  is- 
sued which  designs  the  form  even  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  may  be  chosen.  A  provisional 
a  Monitenr  representation  of  the  nation  exists ; 
Aug.3i,ib30;  Ict  it  coutinuo  till  the  wishes  of 
Louis  Blanc,  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  are 
I.  317,  318.       known.'^» 

The  deputies,  after  making  their  way  through 
22.  the  crowd  which  fiUed  the  Place  de 

Scene  at  the  Gr^ve,  were  admitted  to  General 
Hoieidovuie.  Lafeyette.  The  veteran  general, 
who  was  himself  undecided  what  course  to  pur- 
sue, received  them  with  a  lon^  and  studied  ha- 
rangue, in  which  he  spoke,  with  the  garrulous 


vanity  of  an  old  man,  of  America,  the  National 
Guard  of  1789,  and  the  part  he  had  borne  in 
the  first  Revolution.  He  was  still  descanting 
on  his  former  services  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
when  M.  de  Sussy  was  introduced  with  the  new 
ordinances  of  Charles  X,  which  had  been  re- 
fused admittance  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
No  sooner  was  their  import  disclosed  by  the 
veteran  general,  than  a  cry  arose,  ''We  are 
betrayed!  What  I  new  ministers  named  by 
Charles  X.  I  No,  no ;  we  are  done  with  the 
Bourbons."  Such  was  their  fury,  that  one  of 
the  Republicans,  M.  Bastide,  flew  at  M.  de  Sus- 
sy, and  tried  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window. 
"What  are  you  doing!"  cried  M.  Trelat,  hold- 
ing him  back — **  a  negotiator  1"  Trembling  for 
the  consequences,  M.  de  Lafayette  invited  M. 
de  Sussy  to  withdraw  and  go  to  the  Municipal 
Council  in  the  same  edifice,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did.  A  frightful  tumult  arose  as  he  with- 
drew, and  the  last  words  which  reached  his  ears 
were,  "Carry  back  your  ordinances :  we  are  done 
with  Charles  X."  A  proclamation 
was  soon  after  read,  amidst  general  [Jfig'^^^ 
applause,  which  had  been  proposed  Cap.  ii.  139, 
at  the  Municipal  Council,  and  ex-  H4;  Ann. 
pressed  in  clear  terms  the  wishes  of  ^g*''  ^^^'  ^^» 
the  extreme  Republican  party.  ^* 

But  while  these  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  most  violent  of  their  partisans,  M.        „ 
de  Lafayette  was  still  a  prey  to  anx-  contloued 
iety  and  indecision,  and  he  address-  indecision 
ed  a  letter  to  M.  de  Mortemart,  the  ?J.*?f  ^jj" 
courtesy  and  diplomatic  ambiguity  *®*™   *"•• 
of  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  preci- 
sion and  courage  of  the  Republican  Addre88.f 
Meanwhile,  the  alarm  having  spread  amone 
the  Republicans,  deputations  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  whose  vehe- 
mence and  audacity  difl'ered  widely  from  the 
irresolution  of  thechiefl    Amone  the  rest  there 
arrived  one  from  the  scholars  of  the  Ecole  Po- 
lytechniquc,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 

*  "France  is  firee:  it  will  hsTe  a  constitution.  It 
awards  to  the  provisional  goYemment  only  the  right  of 
consulting  it.  In  the  mean  time,  until  its  will  is  express- 
ed, the  following  principles  must  be  recognized: 

**  No  more  royalty. 

"  Goremment  exercised  solely  by  the  repreaentatiyes 
of  the  nation. 

"  The  executive  goremment  confided  to  a  temporary 
president. 

"  The  concourse,  mediate  or  immediate,  ofoll  the  clti- 
sens  in  the  election  of  deputies. 

"  The  liberty  of  worship :  no  nattonal  religion. 

"  The  forces  by  sea  and  land  secured  against  arbitrary 
dismissal. 

'*  The  establishment  of  national  guards  over  all  France, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  constituiion  intrusted  to  their 
arms. 

'*  The  principles  for  which  we  have  shed  our  blood  we 
are  willing,  if  necessary,  to  support  by  legal  insurrection." 
— Louis  Blaicc,  vol.  i.  p.  32S. 

t  "  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the 
honor  to  send  me,  with  all  the  sentiments  which  your  per- 
sonal character  has  long  inspired.  M.  de  Sussy  will  give 
you  an  account  of  the  visit  which  he  has  paid  to  me.  I 
have  Ailfilled  your  intention  in  reading  what  you  addressed 
to  me  to  the  persons  by  whom  I  was  surrounded.  1  asked 
M.  de  Sussy  to  withdraw  to  the  Municipal  Council,  then 
thinly  attended,  which  waa  sitting  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
He  has  seen  M.  Lafltte,  who  was  there  with  several  of  his 
colleagues,  and  I  will  give  to  General  Gerard  the  papers 
which  you  have  intrusted  to  me,  but  the  duties  which  re- 
tain me  here  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  wait  on  you. 
If  you  come  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  I  will  have  the  honor 
of  receiving  you,  but  without  advantage  as  to  the  object 
of  this  conversation,  since  your  communications  have 
been  made  to  my  colleagues."— LAPAVrrTi  to  M.  de 
MoBTSMABT  ;  Louis  Blanc,  vol.  1.  p.  823. 
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BO  miioh  during  the  iDsurrection ;  and  at  their 
instigation  a  proclamation  was  prepared,  to  be 
addressed  to  a  regiment  stationed  at  La  F^re. 
M.  Maugoin  began  to  write  it,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  M.  Odillon  Barrot^  who  said,  "  Let 
them  do  it;  they  understand  it  better  than 
you."  When  the  proclamation  was  written,  it 
was  presented  to  General  Loban  to  sign,  but 
he  refused.  "He  will  sign  nothing,"  said  M. 
Mau^uin ;  "  he  has  just  refused  to  sign  an  order 
for  the  seizure  of  a  depot  of  powder."  '*ne 
recoils,  then !"  exclaimed  one  oithe deputation. 
"Nothing  is  so  dangerous  in  revolution  as  those 
who  recoil;  I  will  have  him  shot"  "Shot I" 
said  M.  Mauguin — '*  shoot  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional government r  "Sir,"  said  the  young 
man,  leading  him  to  the  window,  and  pointing  to 
a  hundred  men  who  had  fought  the  preceding 
day  at  the  Caserne  de  Babylone,  "  there  are 
1  Loula  Blanc  ^^^^  ^f^o,  if  ordered  by  me  to  shoot 
i.  324;  Sar-  *  God  Almighty,  would  do  it  I"  M. 
rans,  i.  124|  Mauguin  signed  the  proclamation 
^^'  in  silence.^ 

TVIiile  the  scales  of  fortune  thus  hung  equally 
24  poised  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  the  able 

Easy  defeat  men  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
of  the  Na-  Orleanists,  at  Laiitte's,  were  improv- 
poleonista.     j^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^  ^^^  uttermost  in  fur- 

thering  the  interests  of  their  chief  Two  young 
men,  3IM.  Ladvocat  and  Dumoulin,  thought  at 
first  of  proclaiming  the  Empire ;  but  Thiers  and 
Mignet  persuaded  the  first  to  desist  from  the  at- 
tempt, and  the  latter,  having  gone  in  uniform 
to  the  great  hull  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  was  in- 
vited to  walk  for  consultation  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  where  he  was  disarmed  ana  made 
prisoner.  The  great  name  of  Nai>o1eon — that 
name  which  had  so  lately  resounded  through 
the  world,  and  was  still  worshiped  in  secret  by 
so  many  hearts — was  scarcely  heard  in  those 
eventful  days,  when  the  crown  he  had  worn 
seemed  offered  as  the  prize  of  the  first  audacious 
enterprise.  Singular  revolution  in  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  to  have  occurred  in  so  short  a  time, 
a  Louis  Blanc  '"^^  rendered  st  ill  more  remarkable 
i.  325,  320 ;  'by  what  took  place  in  after  days, 
foQ^oH'  *■  °^  *  similar  scramble. for  the  crown 
129,132.  in  the  same  city  P 

But  while  so  many  circumstances  conspired 
2j  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  tnrono 

Panic  of  the  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  all 
Orleanists  ^ut  lost  by  his  own  timidity  and  ir- 
at  Lafltte  a.  resolution.  Anxiously  expected  at 
the  Hotel  Lafitte,  where  the  crown  was  to  be 
tendered  to  him,  ho  did  not  make  his  appear- 
Hour  after  hour  elapsed  after  that  at 


ance. 


which  the  deputies  had  promised  his  arrival, 
and  still  be  was  not  visible.  Anxiety  first,  then 
alarm,  was  painted  on  every  visage.  Had  he 
declined  the  crown?  Did  he  want  courage  to 
seize  it ?  These  questions  were  present  to  eVery 
mind,  and  as  evening  approached,  and  he  still 
did  not  arrive,  began  to  be  cautiously  whispered 
in  Lafitte's  crowded  ante-chamber.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  the  Palais  Royal,  to  inquire  if  any 
tidings  had  been  received  of  his  royal  highness. 
They  returned  with  intelligence  that  nothing 
was  known,  that  he  had  not  been  heard  of,  and 
that  a  few  domestics,  in  evident  alarm,  alone 
occupied  the  sumptuous  residence.  It  was  soon 
whispered  that  Uiey  were  removing  the  most 
valuable  effects  from  the  Palais  Royal,  and  that 
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Beranger  had  been  veiT  ill  received  by  the  as- 
sembly at  Lointier's.  The  word  Republic  was 
heard  in  the  saloons  of  the  great  banker.  In- 
stantly a  universal  panic  took  place.  Every 
one  found  some  pretext  for  leavmg  the  hoteL 
In  a  few  minutes  the  rooms  were  empty ;  it  was 
the  counterpart  of  the  desertion  of  l^apoleon  at 
FontainebleaiL  By  eleven  o'clock  no  one  re- 
mained with  Lafitte  but  M.  Adolphe  Thibaudean 
and  M.  Benjamin  Constant  When  they  were 
about  to  separate,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  ent«]^ 
ed,  followed  by  M.  Maurice  Duval,  but  still  they 
could  give  no  intelligence  of  the  Duke.  **  What 
will  become  of  us  to-morrow!"  said  Lafitte 
"  "We  shall  be  hanged,"  replied  Ben- 
jamin Constent,  with  the  look  and  \^^^^ 
accent  of  despair.^ 

This  alternative,  which  at  that  juncture  was 
more  than  probable,  however,  was        ^ 
prevented  by  what  soon  after  oc-  Arrival  of 
curred.     At  one  in  the  morning,  ^^  Dake  of 
Col.  Heymds  came  and  announcSi  pjJS"and 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  hjs  inter- 
Paris.     In  effect,  he  had  set  out  at  view  with 
eleven  at  night,  on  foot,  fromNeuilly,  JJ;^"**'" 
disguised  in  a  bourgeois  dress,  accom- 
panied only  by  three  persons  similarly  equipped. 
Worn  out  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  he  passed 
the  barrier  a  little  after  midnight,  and  traversed 
the  streets,  amidst  tlie  cries  of  the  Republicans, 
to  which  he  was  obliged  to  respond  in  order 
to  make  his  way  through  the  throng.    M.  de 
Mortemart  was  introduced  soon  after  his  arrival. 
He  found  the  I^ince  stretched  on  a  mattress  in 
one  of  the  apartments,  bathed  in  sweat,  undress- 
ed, and  covered  only  with  an  old  coverlid.    lie 
began  immediately  to  protest,  with  the  utmost 
volubility,  his  strong  attachment  and  unalien- 
able fidelity  to  the  elder  branch  of  his  family. 
While  he  was  still  doing  so,  cries  of  "  Vive  le 
Ducd*OrleansI"were  heard  in  the  streets.  *'You 
hear  that?"  said  M.  de  Mortemart ;  '*it  is  you 
thot  they  design."    "  Ko,  no,"  replied  the  Duke 
with  energy ;  '*  /  would  die  rather  than  accept 
tJie  croton  I    Yesterday  evening  a  crowd  invad- 
ed ^'euilly,  and  asked  to  see  me  in  the  name  of 
the  deputies.     On  being  informed  by  the  Duch- 
ess that  I  was  abroad,  they  declared  ^at  they 
would  take  her  to  Paris  with  all  her  children, 
and  keep  them  there  prisoners  till  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  made  his  appearance.    The  Duchess, 
terrified  at  her  position,  and  trembling  for  her 
children,  wrote  me  an  urgent  note  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible.    That  letter  was  brought  me 
by  a  faithful  servant     Upon  receiving  it^  I  no 
longer  hesitated  to  return  to  save  my  family, 
and  they  brought  me  here  far  on  in  the  even- 
ing."   And  seizing  a  pen,  he  wrote  n  letter,  full 
of  protestations  of  fidelity,  to  Charles  X.,  which 
M.  de  Mortemart  inclosed  in  his  neckcloth,  ond 
set  off.     It  'was  that  letter  which  inspired  such 
cruel  confidence  in  the  falling  monarch,  and 
caused  him  to  repose  with  fatal  security  on  the 
fidelity  of  his  insidious  and  vacillating  kinsman. 
While  this  was  passing  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Charles  X,  the  ^ 
Duchess  de  Berri,  and  the  royal  in-  i64*f  Louia 
fants  were  on  their  way,  at  midnight,  Blanc,  i. 
from  St  Cloud  to  Trianon,  bathed  in  334,  335  ; 
tears,  and  under  the  escort  of  a  si  en-  fs/^^j;*  ** 
der  detachment  of  the  body-guard."         ' 

At  eight  on  the  following  morning,  M.  Sebaa- 
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tiani,  with  a  deputation,  arrived  at  the  Palais 

27.  RoyaL  They  entered  the  Duke's 
The  Duke  apartment^  contrary  to  all  custom, 
jUMwpts  ihe^  without  beine  announced,  and  stated 
generafof^'  ^^^  object  of  their  visits  "which  was 
the  kingdom,  to  pray  the  Duke  to  accept  the  lieu- 
JnlySi.  tenancy-general  of  the  kingdom.  The 
moment  was  solemn;  a  crown  or  a  scaffold 
were  the  alternatives  which  were  presented. 
A  stronger  mind  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans might  have  quailed  under  the  responsibil- 
ity of  decision  under  such  circumstances;  and 
his  indecision  was  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  Charles  X.,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  was  only  a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  and  by 
the  efforts  which  the  loyal  spirit  of  the  Duch- 
ess had  made  to  retain  him  in  the  path  of  honor 
and  duty.  His  embarrassment  was  visible  on 
his  countenance,  scarcely  disguised  by  a  forced 
amila  on  his  lips.  For  some  time  his  indecision 
continued;  he  still  strove  to  await  the  course 
of  events,  and  to  gain  time  for  them  to  declare 
themselves :  the  usual  resource  of  feeble  minds 
in  presence  of  danger.  Seeing  him  thus  irres- 
olute, and  divining,  perhaps,  through  all  his 
studied  evasions,  the  secret  wishes  of  the  Duke, 
the  deputies  assumed  higher  language,  and 
pointed  out  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
country  and  himself  if  a  decision  was  any  longer 
delayed.  The  Duke  prayed  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  and  retired  to  his  cabinet^  followed  by 
Xreneral  Sebastiani,  who  was  immediately  dis- 
patched to  M.  de  Talleyrand's,  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Florentin.  Sebastiani  found  the  "  putter  down 
and  setter  up  of  kinffs"  dressing,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  a  sealed  letter,  in  which  were  writ- 
ten the  words  **  Qu'il  accepte."  The  Duke  hes- 
itated no  longer,  but  re-entered  the  large  saloon, 
>  Louis  Blanc  ^  announced  his  acceptance  of 
1.  337,  338 ;.  '  the  Lieutenance-G^nerale,  which 
Cap.  il.  181,  was  immediately  announced  in  a 
i%6  gS"*"**  akillful  proclamation  to  the  inhab- 

'  '    itants  of  the  capital.^* 

The  address  was  received  with  loud  acdama- 

28.  tions  by  the  Chamber;  but  it  was 
M.  Gui£ot*s  felt  to  be  indispensable  to  publish  an 
t?*^'"?!!'  ^^[position  of  tne  principles  on  which 
prindpies^  the  government  was  to  oe  conducted, 
of  the  OoT-  and  the  form  which  it  was  to  assume, 
erment.  fij^  ^^ly  q{  framing  it  was  intrusted 
to  the  skillful  hands  of  M.  Guizot,  and  it  was 
signed  by  ninety-one  deputies.  In  it  are  to  be 
found  the  leading  principles  of  constitutional 
government,  indeed,  but  enveloped  in  general- 
ities very  different  from  the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  the  Republicans  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
and  on  that  account  more  likely  to  occasion 
heats  and  animosity  in  the  capitaLf    Nothing 

*  "Inhabitants  of  Paris !— The  Deputies  of  France,  at 
this  moment  assembled  at  Paris,  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  should  repair  to  that  capital  to  exercise  the  tbnctions 
of  Liemenant-General  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  share  your  danger,  to  place  myself  in  the  midst 
of  that  heroic  population,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  pre- 
serve you  (h)ra  civil  war  and  anarch  v.  On  entering  the 
city  of  Paris,  1  bore  with  pride  those  glorious  colors  which 
you  have  resumed,  and  which  I  myself  have  long  borne. 
The  Chambers  are  about  to  assemble ;  they  will  consid- 
er the  means  of  assuring  the  reign  of  thie  laws,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  oation.  A  charter  shall 
henceforth  be  a  reality. 

"  Louis-Philipps  d'Oblbans." 
—Moniteur,  Aug.  1,  1830. 

t  '*  Fran^ais.  la  Prance  est  libre.  Le  pouvoir  absolu 
levait  son  drapeau.  L*h6ro!qtte  popolatlon  de  Paris  I'a 


was  to  be  found  in  it  of  a  lowering  of  the  qual- 
ification of  electors,  of  a  republic,  or  of  univers- 
al suffrage,  but  much  of  the  development  of  in- 
stitutions and  progressive  improvement,  which 
they  well  knew  in  reality  meant  nothing.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  address  was  extremely  ill  re- 
ceived at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  in  all  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  city ;  and  one  of  the  agents, 
who  was  distributing  it  in  th*e  Rue  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  owed  his  life  only  to  the  intervention 
of  an  armed  body  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 
"Where  was  the  Du}ie  of  Orleans  when  we 
were  fighting  in  the  streets?  When  did  he  en- 
ter Pans!  On  the  30th,  when  the  victory  was 
gained,  and  it  remained  only  to  bury  the  dead  I 
A  friend  of  the  court,  his  place  was  beside  the 
King — a  supporter  of  the  people,  why  was  he 
not  at  our  Lead  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  in  the 
March6  des  Innocents,  at  the  Porte  St  Denis, 
at  the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre  f  What  guarantee 
does  his  address  or  that  of  the  Chanibers  hold 
out!  Kone  but  a  few  vague  phrases  which  in 
reality  mean  nothing,  and  are  consistent  with 
the  most  complete  despotism  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity."  Words  such  as  these  were  in 
every  mouth  among  the  working  classes  of  the 
citizens,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  i  Louis  Blanc, 
that,  if  a  government  was  not  im-  J;^*^  ^*? 
mediately  established,  the  chances  f^.^  Jf^^f®* 
were  that  a  republic  could  no  Ion-  Hist.  1830, 
ger  be  averted.*  128, 130. 

These  considerations  led  the  Orleanists  to  ac- 
celerate the  visit  of  the  Prince  to  the        29. 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  where  he  would  meet  Visit  of  the 
his  most  formidable  antagonists  face  Orleans  to 
to  face,  and  an  end  might  be  put  to  the  Hotel 
the  state  of  uncertainty  which  pre-  de  ViUe. 
vailed  concerning  the  government     Already 
they  had  been  preparing  for  his  reception  there ; 
nignt  and  day  Lafayette  was  besieged  with  rep- 
resentations  from  the  Duke's  partisans,   that 

abattu.  Pans  attaque  a  (kit  trioinpher,  par  les  armes,  la 
cause  sacree  qui  venait  de  triompher  en  vain  dans  les 
Elections.  Un  pouvoir  usurpateur  de  nos  droits,  pertur- 
bateur  de  iiotrerepos,  menaQait,a  la  fois,  lalibert^  et  Tor- 
dre.  N  ous  rentrons  en  possession  de  1  'ordre  et  de  la  libera 
t4.  Plus  de  crainie  pour  les  droits  acquis,  plus  de  barridre 
entre  nous  et  les  droits  qui  nous  manquent  encore  ! 

**  Un  gouvemement  qui,  sans  delai,  nous  garantisse  ces 
biens,  est  aujourd'bui  le  premier  bcsoin  de  la  Patrie. 
Fran^ais !  Ceax  de  vos  deputes  qui  se  trouvent  d^ja  a 
Paris,  se  sont  rdunis,  et,  en  attendant  I'interventlon  r6- 
guliere  des  Chambres,  lis  ont  invit6  un  Francis  qui  n'a 
Jamais  combattu  que  pour  la  France,  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans, 
d  exercer  lesfonctions  de  Lieutenant-General  du  royaume. 
C'est  &  leursyeux  lemo/en  d'accomplir  promptcment,  par 
la  paix,  le  succes  de  la  plus  legitime  des  forces. 

**  Le  Due  d'Orleans  est  d6voue  a  la  cause  nationals  et 
constitutionelle.  II  en  a  toujours  delbndu  les  int^rSts  et 
professe  ies  principes.  n  respecters  nos  droits ;  car  il  ti- 
endra  de  nous  les  siens.  Nous  nous  assurerons,  par  des 
lois,  toutes  les  garanties  n^cessaires  pour  rendre  la  liber- 
ty forte  et  durable. 

*'  Le  rdtablissement  de  la  Garde  Nationale,  avec  Pinter- 
▼ention  -des  Gardes  Nationaux  dans  le  cboix  dcH  offlciers. 

*'  L'intervention  des  citoyens  dans  la  formation  des  ad- 
ministrations municipale  et  departementale. 

**■  Le  Jury  pour  les  d^Iitfl  de  la  presse. 

"  La  responsabllite  16galement  orfranis^e  des  ministres, 
et  des  agents  secondaires  de  radministration. 

*'  L'etat  des  militaires  legalement  assure. 

"  Ls  reelection  des  deputes  promus  a  des  fonctions  pu- 
bliques. 

"  Nous  donnerons  A  nos  institutions,  de  concert  avec  Is 
chef  de  retat,  les  developpements  dont  elles  ont  besoin. 

"  Francais !  Le  Due  d'Orleans  lui-m  me  a  parie,  et 
son  langage  est  celui  qui  convient  a  un  pays  libre.  Les 
Chambres  vont  se  rounir  pour  les  details.  Eilea  aviseront 
aux  moyens  d^assurer  le  regne  des  lois  ei  le  maintlen  des 
droits  de  la  nation.  La  charte  sera  desormais  une  verit6." 
—Moniteur,  Aug.  1,  lb30 ;  Ann.  Hist.y  1830,  p.  174. 
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the  recognition  of  bim  as  soyereign  was  the 
only  possible  way  of  avoiding  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  country.  He  was  still  a  prey 
to  indecision,  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  such  of  the  Chamber  as 
had  signed  the  address  to  him,  were  coming  to 
visit  him  in  the  H6tel  de  Yille.  The  deputies, 
in  coming  to  the  Palais  Royal,  had  been  so  ill 
received  by  the  crowds  which  filled  the  streets 
that  they  trembled  for  their  lives.  The  pro- 
cession set  out  amidst  loud  acclamations,  how- 
ever, from  the  Palais  Royal :  the  Duke  on  horse- 
back; M.  Lafitte,  who  bad  been  hurt  on  the 
leg,  carried  by  Savoyards  in  a  litter.  The  ac- 
clamations continued  as  they  passed  the  Car- 
rousel, but  they  sensibly  lessened  as  they  went 
along  the  Quays;  and  when  they  approached 
the  rlace  ae  Gr^ve,  appearances  were  quite 
threatening.  An  immense  crowd  filled  the 
square,  the  grave  and  menacing  aspect  of  which 
augured  ill  to  the  new  reign  which  was  about 
to  commence.  Every  thing  was  prepared  to 
give  him  a  hostile  reception  by  the  Republic- 
ans who  crowded  the  Place,  ana  assassins  were 
even  prepared  with  loaded  fire-arms  to  kill  him 
on  the  spot  Hardly  were  Benjamin  Constant 
and  Beranger  able  to  restrain  them.  Nor  were 
these  sentiments  shared  only  by  the  humbler 
classes.     "  He  is  a  Bourbon  I    cned  General  Lo-. 

IT     1  tji  -     bau;  "I am  not  for  him  more  than 

» Louis  BlMc,  J.1     '     X »     m.  j 

1.  347, 348 ;      *"®  rest      The  crowd  was  aniaous 

Cap.  ii.  183,     and  agitated,  and  the  swell  and  fall 

1831  ^6*  "^7***  ^^^^  visible  among^  them  which  be- 
' '  '  '  '  token  an  approaching  storm.  ^ 
At  length  the  Duke  approached,  grave  and 
30.  anxious,  but  without  any  visible  per- 
Hia  recep-  turbation.  When  he  alighted  from  his 
tlon  there,  horse  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
H6tel  de  Yille,  a  loud  rolling  of  drums  was 
heard  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  La- 
fayette came  to  the  top  of  the  stair  to  receive 
him.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  deadly  pale. 
Lafayette  advanced  to  him  with  the  studied 
politeness  of  the  old  school.  The  ceremony 
commenced  with  the  reading  the  declaration 
of  the  Chambers.  When  they  came  to  the 
words,  "Jury  trial  for  the  offenses  of  the  press," 
the  Duke  leant  forward  to  Lafitte  and  said, 
loud  enough  to  be  overheard,  "There  will  be 
no  longer  any  offenses  of  the  press."  When 
the  reading  was  finished,  the  Duke  rose  up, 
and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "As  a  Frenchman, 
I  deplore  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  country ;  as 
a  priuce,  I  am  happy  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  nation.  The  deputies  loudly  ap- 
plauded these  words;  the  Republicans  gnashed 
their  teeth  with  indignation.  General  Dubourg 
then  advanced,  ana,  pointing  to  the  square 
filled  with  armed  men,  said,  "You  know  our 
rights ;  should  you  forget  them,  we  will  remind 
you  of  them."  General  Lafayette  then  led  the 
Prince  out  on  the  balcony  of  the  window,  and 
as  the  tricolor  flag  waved  over  their  heads, 
embraced  the  Prince  in  the  presence  of  the 
people.  Loud  applause  followed  the  dramatic 
«  Ann.  Hist,  scene.  "  Yive  Lafayette!  Yive  le 
1830,78,86;  Duc  d'Orleans!"  was  heard  on  all 
i'sIq  ^T*'*  sides.  "The  part  of  the  people." 
Sarrans,  i.'  ^"y^  *^®  Republican  historian,  "was 
87, 92 :  Cap.  played  out ;  the  reign  of  the  bour- 
U.  187, 189.    geois  commenced."* 

After  the  Duke  had  retired,  a  programme 
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was  written  out,  which  contained,  as  it  wera^ 
the  "social  contract"  bet  ween  the  king  '     ,. 
and  people.    It  was  then  the  famous  ReiiectioiM 
expression  was  used,  "  What  France  on  Uus  io- 
requires  is  a  throne  gurrounded  with  '^  *"''•• 
republican  ingtitiUions,"    M.  Lafayette  brought 
it  to  the  Palais  Roj^al  for  the  Duke's  signature, 
but^  with  the  trust  of  a  man  of  honor,  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  Duke's  words»  and  did  not 
require  his  signature.    Lafayette  was  afterward 
warmly  reproached  for  his  negligence  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  but  he  partook  the  illusion,  at  that  peri- 
od common  among  all  the  philosophic  Liberals^ 
as  to  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  reality  of  a 
republic  with  the  forms  of  a  monarchy.    "  Good 
God  I  is  it  then  true,"  said  the  old 
Abb6Gr6goire, '^re arethustohave  i  ^*^"*^ 
both  a  Republic  and  a  King  !"^  ' 

Tlie  Government  of  Uie  Boui^eoisie  was  now 
constituted ;  but  there  remainea  the         39. 
difficult  task  of  reconciling  the  peo-  EfTorta  of 
pie  to  any  government  in  whicli  a  [Jj^toprau- 
Bourbon  hore  a  part.    To  obviate  larize  the 
the  unfavorable  impression  thus  pro-  new  dynaa- 
duced,  the  Orleans  committee  pre-  'y- 
pared  and  placarded  over  all  Paris  a  proclama- 
tion— ^not  a  little  surprising,  considering  that 
M.  Mignet  and  M.  Theirs  were  members  of  it — 
"  Le  l)uc  d'Orleans  rCest  pas  un  Bourbon  ;  e^est 
un  Valois"    A  memorable  assertion  to  be  made 
by  historians  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  of  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  1    At  the 
same  time,  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  dis- 
credit the  Republicans  in  every  possible  way, 
and  represent  their  ascendency  as  the  immedi- 
ate precursor  of  pillage,  violence,  and  a  second 
reign  of  blood.    These  efforts  were  eminently 
successful ;  the  recollection  of  the  former  rev- 
olution was  too  recent  not  to  speak  powerfully 
to  every  nitional  mind.    M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot, 
M.  Mignet,  and  the  other  able  writers  who  at 
that  period  directed  the  Liberal  press,  did  their 
utmost  to  encourage  these  views,  and  as  they 
coincided  with  the  ideas  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  citizens,  and  of  nearly  all  possessed  of 
property,  the  Republicans  were  soon  reduced 
to  a  small  fraction  of  society,  guided,  however, 
by  the  most  ardent  and  intrepid  men.    To  win 
over  these  leaders  was  the  great  object^  and  to 
bring  it  about,  a  meeting  was  ar-  a  Louis  Blanc, 
ranged  between  them  and  the  Duke  i.  355,  350 ; 
of  Orleans."  Cap.  li.  88, 98. 

"To-morrow,"  said  M.  Boinvilliers,  the  spokes- 
man on  the  occasion — "to-morrow  ,, 
you  will  be  King."    At  these  words  convenation 
the  Duke  shook  his  head  and  said,  between  tbe 
"  I  have  never  aspired  to  the  crown,  J>vke  °^^^' 
though  many  persons  have  pressed  ^"S^calw! 
me  with  ardor  to  accept  it"   "  But^" 
resumed  M.  Boinvilliers,  "if  you  should  be- 
come King,  what  are  your  ideas  upon  the  treat- 
ies of  18151    Observe,  it  is  not  a  liberal  revo- 
lution, it  is  a  ntUianal  one,  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  streets.     It  is  the  sight  of  the  tri- 
color flag  which  has  raised  the  people,  and  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  drive  Pans  to  the  Rhine 
than  St  Cloud."      "I  am  no  partisan  of  the 
treaties  cff  1815,  but  we  must  avoid  irritating 
foreign  powers,"     "What  is  your  opinion  on 
the  peerage  f     It  has  no  longer  any  roots  in 
society;  the  new  law»  by  dividing  properties, 
has  stifled  it  in  its  cradle,  and  the  aristocracy 
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has  lired  out  itB  day."  '*  In  hereditary  aristoo- 
raoy/'  replied  the  iDuke,  ''is  the  best  basis  of 
society ;  out  it  is  an  open  question ;  and  if  the 
hereditary  peerage  can  not  maintain  itself  I 
am  not  the  man  who  -will  endow  it  I  was 
once  a  Republican,  but  I  have  lived  to  be  con- 
vinced it  IS  inapplicable  to  such  a  conntry  as 
France."  "  In  Uie  interest  of  the  crown/'  in- 
terrupted M.  Bastide,  "you  should  convoke  the 
primary  assemblies."  To  this  the  Duke  made 
no  other  answer,  but  pointed  to  paintings  of 
the  battles  of  Yalmy  and  Jemappes»  at  which 
he  had  assisted.  B^e  then  condemned  in  vio- 
lent terms  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 
"  You  forget^"  said  Cavaignae,  **  that  my  father 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention."  "  And  mine 
also!'*  cried  the  Duke;  "and  I  never  knew  a  more 
respectable  man."  Finding  they  could  make 
notning  of  him,  the  Republicans  retired.  "  You 
will  return  to-morrow  i"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  flat- 
tering voice.  "Never,"  replied  one  of  their  num- 
ber. "  Never !  that  is  a  word  which  should  nev- 
er be  uttered,"  said  the  Duke ;  andthey  parted. 
"  He  is  nothing  but  one  of  tne  two 
!  M»'m°°'  l^^dred  and  twenty-one,"  said  M. 
'  Bastide,asthey  regained  thestreet* 

While  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  thus  sub- 
34^  stantially  disposing  of  the  crown, 

Noble  speech  by  conferring  on  Uie  Duke  of  Or^ 
ofChateaubri-  leans  the  lieutenancy-General  of 
■°^'  the  kingdom,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 

was  also  assembled;  and  the  last  days  of  the 
monarchy  were  illustrated  by  one  of  those  dig- 
nified scenes,  that  heroic  sentiment,  which,  like 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  sometimes  illumin- 
ate, ere  it  sets  in  darkness,  the  declining  day. 
"  A  king,"  said  Chateaubriand,  "  named  by  the 
Clmmbers  or  elected  by  the  people,  will,  ever 
be,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  to  disguise  it, 
a  novelty  in  Aance.  I  suppose  that  they  wish 
liberty — above  all,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by 
which,  and  for  which,  they  have  gained  so  as- 
tonishing a  victory.  Well,  every  new  mon- 
archy, sooner  or  later,  will  be  obliged  to  gag 
that  liberty.  Was  Napoleon  himself  able  to 
admit  it?  Daughter  of  our  misfortunes  and 
slave  of  our  glory,  the  liberty  of  the  press  can 
not  live  in  safety  but  under  a  government  which 
has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
Will  a  monarchy,  the  bastard  child  of  a  bloody 
nighty  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  independ- 
ence of  opinion?  If  one  party  preaches  up  a 
republic,  the  other  a  more  modified  system, 
whI  you  not  be  speedily  driven  to  have  recourse 
to  laws  of  exception,  against  which  no  charter 
can  afford  any  guarantee  ?  What,  then,  friends 
of  regulated  liberty,  will  you  gain  by  the  change 
which  is  proposed  ?  Of  necessity  you  will  fall 
into  a  republic,  or  a  system  of  lee al  servitude. 
The  monarchy  will  be  inundated  and  carried 
away  by  the  torrent  of  democratic  laws,  or  the 
monarch  by  the  movement  of  faction.  In  the 
first  moment  of  success,  you  imagine  that  all  is 
easy — that  you  can  satisfy  all  exigencies,  all 
humors — ^that  every  one  will  put  aside  his  sep- 
arate interests  for  the  general  good — ^that  the 
superiority  of  intelligence,  and  the  wisdom  of 

fovemment,  will  surmount  all  difficulties ;  but 
efore  a  few  months  have  elapsed,  experience 
will  demonstrate  the  futility  of  such  expecta- 
tions. 

"  A  republic  is  still  more  impracticabla    In 
Vol.  II.— C  o 


the  existing  state  of  our  morats,  and  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  adj oinine  states,  such 
a  government  is  out  of  Sie  question,  contoiwd. 
The  first  difficulty  would  be  to  bnn^ 
the  French  to  any  unanimous  opinion  on  the 
subject  What  right  has  the  people  of  Paris  to 
impose  a  government  by  its  vote  on  the  people 
of  Marseifiesf  What  right  have  they  to  con- 
strain any  other  town  to  receive  tne  rulers 
whom  they  have  chosen,  or  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  have  adopted?  Shall  we 
Jiave  one  republic  or  twenty  republics?  a  fed- 
eral union,  or  a  commonwealth,  one  and  indi- 
visible ?  Do  you  really  suppose  that,  with  your 
manners  and  ideas,  any  president,  let  him  be 
as  grave  or  authoritative  as  can  be  figured,  will 
be  able,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  maintain  Bis 
authority,  except  by  force?  Must  he  not  soon 
be  reduced  to  tne  necessity  of  making  himself 
a  despot  or  resigning?  He  will  neither  inspire 
Uie  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  the  secu- 
rity and  the  prosperity  of  commerce,  nor  pos- 
sess the  power  requiBite  for  the  maintenance 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  nor  the  dignity  essen- 
tial in  intercourse  with  foreign  states.  If  he 
has  recourse  to  coercive  measures^  the  republic 
will  become  odious  at  home ;  if  he  gives  it  full 
license  abroad,  it  will  become  the  object  of 
terror,  and  bring  Europe  to  our  gates.  A  rep- 
resentative republic  may  perhaps  be  the  des- 
tined future  01  the  world,  but  its  time  has  not 
yet  arrived. 

"  Iniquitous  ministers  have  sullied  the  Crown : 
they  have  supported  the  violation  of 
the  law  by  murder;  they  have  made  continued, 
a  lauffhing-stock  of  oaths,  and  of  all 
that  IS  sacred  upon  earth.  Strangers!  you 
who  have  twice  entered  Paris,  leani  the  secret 
of  your  success.  You  presented  yourselves  in 
the  name  of  legal  power.  *If  you  now  hastened 
to  the  support  of  illegal  usurpation,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  gates  of  the  capital  of  tne  civil- 
ized world  would  so  speedily  be  opened  to 
you?  The  French  nation  has  grown  major 
since  the  departure  of  your  armies,  under  the 
reign  of  constitutional  laws :  our  children  of 
fourteen  are  giants  to  what  they  were;  our 
conscripts  of  .Sgiers,  our  scholars  of  Paris,  have 
revealed  to  us  the  sons  of  the  conquerors  of 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena,  but  the  sons  for- 
tified by  all  that  liberty  adds  to  glory.  Never 
was  cause  more  sacred  than  that  of  the  people 
of  Paris.  They  have  risen,  not  against  the  law, 
but  for  the  law.  So  long  as  their  rights  were 
respected,  they  remained  quiet ;  neither  insults, 
provocations,  menaces,  nor  bribes,  have  been 
able  to  shake  their  loyalty.  But  when,  after 
having  kept  up  the  system  of  deceit  to  the  last 
moment,  uie  signal  of  slavery  was  suddenly 
sounded,  they  became  prodigal  of  their  blood. 
When  a  terror  of  the  palaces,  organized  by  eu- 
nuchs, pretended  to  replace  the  terror  of  the 
Republic  founded  in  blood,  or  the  terror  of  the 
Empire  radiant  with  glory,  then  the  people 
stood  forth  armed  with  their  intelligence  and 
their  courage ;  then  they  showed  that  the  shop- 
keepers were  not  afraid  of  the  smell  of  powder, 
and  that  it  required  more  than  a  corporal  and 
a  few  soldiers  to  subdue  them.  A  great  crime 
has  been  committed ;  it  has  produced  a  mighty 
explosion ;  but  what  we  have  now  to  consider 
is,  whether  we  are  constrained  by  this  crime 
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and  its  moral  expiation  to  yiolate  the  estab- 
liflhed  order  of  tliiogs. 

"Charles  X.  and  his  son  are  dethroned,  or 
have  abdicated*  as  you  have  heard ; 

ContLDued.  ^^^  ^®  throne  is  not  thereby  Tacant 
*  After  them  a  child  is  called  to  the 
saccession,  and  who  will  venture  to  condemn 
his  innocence?  What  blood  cries  for  justice? 
No  one  ventures  to  say  his  £ather  has  shed  it 
Alas!  it  was  shed  by  an  assassin,  in  the  name, 
though  against  the  wishes,  of  the  people.  The 
orphan  he  has  left,  educated  in  toe  schools  of 
the  country,  in  the  ideas  of  the  constitution, 
and  abreast  of  his  age,  might  become  a  king 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  future.  It  is 
to  the  guardian  of  his  youth  that  you  may  com- 
mit the  oath  by  which  he  is  to  reign :  arrived 
at  majority,  he  will  renew  that  oath  in  his  own 
person.  That  combination  removes  every  ob^ 
stade,  reconciles  every  advantage,  and  perhaps 
may  save  France  from  the  convulsions  which 
attend  too  frequently  violent  changes  in  the 
state.  I  know  that  m  removing  that  child  it 
is  said  you  establish  the  principle  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people:  tne  new  sovereign  or 
presiaent  can  hold  only  of  the  people.  Vain 
illusion,  the  offspring  of  the  old  school,  which 

S roves  that  in  the-  march  of  intellect  our  old 
emocrats  have  not  made  greater  advances  than 
the  partisans  of  royalty.  Absolute  government 
is  nowhere  to  be  found :  liberty  does  not  flow 
from  political  right,  as  was  supposed  in  the 
eiffhteenth  century ;  it  flows  from  natural  right, 
which  is  the  same  under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment It  were  easy  to  show  that  men  may  be 
as  free,  and  freer,  under  a  monarchy  than  a  re- 

{mblio,  were  this  the  time  or  the  place  to  de- 
iver  a  lecture  on  political  philosopny. 
"  All  Europe  has  for  ages  recognized  the  su- 
periority of  a  hereditary  to  an  elect- 
ive monarchy.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous ;  it  stands  in  need  of  no  develop- 
ment You  choose  a  king  to-day ;  T^ho  is  to 
prevent  you  from  choosing  another  to-morrow  ? 
The  law  will  do  so.  You  have  made  the  law ; 
you  can  unmake  it  You  have  conquered  and 
dethroned  the  Bourbons,  and  you  will  main- 
tain what  you  have  gained.  It  is  well.  You 
proclaim  the  soveroienty  of  force :  be  sure  you 
iceep  it  well ;  for  if  m  a  few  months  it  escapes 
you,  you  will  have  no  title  to  complain  of  your 
own  overthrow.  At  the  moment  when  the 
abominable  abuse  of  power  has  broken  the  scep- 
tre in  the  hand  of  him  who  wielded  it,  are  you 
prepared  to  seize  the  fragments  and  do  the  same 
witn  them?  Dangerous  fra^entsl  they  will 
wound  the  arm  which  has  seized  them  even  be- 
fore those  against  whom  they  are  directed.  The 
idolatry  of  a  name  is  ended.  Monarchy  is  no 
longer  a  worship;  it  is  a  simple  form  of  gov- 
ernment preferable  at  this  crisis  to  any  other, 
because  it  can  alone  reconcile  order  with  lib- 
erty. 
"  A  disregarded  Cassandra,  I  have  fatigued 
the  throne  and  the  peerage  enoueh 
Conduded.  ^i^*^  my  propheeies ;  it  remains  for 
me  only  to  seat  myself  on  the  rums 
of  a  shipwreck  which  I  have  so  often  predicted. 
I  recognize  in  misfortune  every  power  except 
that  of  liberating  us  from  our  oatns  of  fidelity. 
I  am  bonnd  to  render  my  life  consistent  After 
all  I  have  said,  done,  i^nd  written  for  .the  Bour- 
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bons,  I  should  be  the  basest  of  the  human  race 
if  I  denied  them  when,  for  the  third  and  lawl 
timet  they  are  directing  their  steps  toward  ex- 
ile. I  leave  fear  to  those  generous  Royalists 
who  have  never  sacrificed  a  penny  or  a  plac« 
to  their  fidelity,  who  formerly  reproached  me 
with  being  a  renegade,  an  apostate,  a  revolu- 
tionist Instigators  of  the  coup  d'etat^  where 
are  you  now  ?  The  noble  colors  which  deco- 
rated your  bosoms  could  not  conceal  their  base- 
ness. In  speaking  thus  openly,  I  am  not  doing 
an  act  of  heroism ;  these  are  not  the  times  whem 
an  opinion  costs  a  life ;  if  it  were  so,  I  should 
speak  a  hundred  times  more  openly.  We  have 
no  reason  to  fear  a  people  whose  moderation  is 
eaual  to  their  courage,  or  that  generous  youth 
whom  I  admire,  and  for  whom,  as  for  my  coun- 
try, I  wish  honor,  liberty,  and  glory.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  wish  to  sow  divisions  in  my  coun- 
try; it  is  for  that  that  I  have  stilled  in  my 
speech  the  voice  of  the  passiona  If  I  had  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  crown,  I  would  willingly 
pl|U!e  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  but 
I  see  Tacant  only  a  tomb  at  St  Denis,  and  not 
a  throne.  Whatever  may  be  the  destinies  of  the 
Lieutenant<yeneral  of  the  kingdom,  I  shall  never 
be  his  enemy,  if  he  contributes  to  the  ,  j||j,„u^-, 
happiness  of  the  country ;  for  myself  Annst  3,  * 
I  ask  only  liberty  of  conscience,  and  1^ ;  Ann. 
the  right  to  die  where  I  shall  find  ^'^^' 
independence  and  repose."*  ' 

This  noble  conduct  was  too  elevated  for  the 
French  peers  of  the  nineteenth  centu-       40. 
ry,  or  perhaps  for  any  but  a  few  lofty  Cbatean- 
minds  in  any  age.    A  few  peers  ad-  J?*°^.^ 
hered  to  M.  dfe  Cbateaubriana,  but  the  po'J^foiio 
great  majority  went  with  the  tide,  and  oribreiga 
the  Chamber,  by  a  majority  of  89  to  «flto». 
10,  voted  the  address  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
accept  the  throne.    AH  had  not  the  magnanim- 
ity of  that  chivalrous  relic  of  the  olden  time^ 
and  his  disinterestedness  will  not  be  duly  ap- 
preciated unless  it  is  known  what,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  made  this  declaration,  he  had 
been  refusing.    The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
extremely  apprehensive  of  the  effect  likely  to 
be  producea  by  the  indignant  speech  of  the 
poetic  orator,  had  recently  before  sent  for  him, 
and  offered  him  the* situation  of  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  if  he  would  send  in  his  adhesion  to 
his  government     The  request  was  supported 
by  the  tears  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the 
masculine  eloquence  of  Madame  Adelaide — but 
in  vain.     Chateaubriand  resisted  alike  their  of- 
fers and  their  solicitations :  he  preferred  rather 
poverty,  exile,  and  honor.     He  re-  1  chatcaub. 
signed  all  his  situations  under  Gov-  Mem.  d'Oatn 
ernment,  sold  off  his  whole  effects,  JS^am^lsi 
and  withdrew  from  France  with  355';  AnlHii. 
700  francs  (£28),  the  sole  residue  of  xni.'aiS,"  345  • 
all  his  fortune.*      "Semper  Ixmcs  Lo^ Blanc, 
mentis  soror  eat  paupertas.  *'  *' 

*  Chateaubriand  has  left,  in  his  Mimmret  tTOutre 
Tombe,  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Duchess  of  Orieans,  the  Princess  Adelaide, 
and  Louis  Philippe,  on  this  decisive  occasion  :  *'  Madame 
la  Duchesse  d'Orieans  me  fit  asseoir  aupres  d'eUe,  et  sur* 
le-champ  elle  me  dit,— '  Ah !  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand, 
nous  sommes  bien  malheureux.  Si  tous  les  paitis  von- 
iaient  se  r^unir,  pout-etre  pourrait-on  encore  se  aaover. 
Que  pensez-vous  de  tout  cela  V  *  Madame,'  r6pondis-je, 
'  rien  n*est  si  aisd.  Charles  X.  et  Monsieur  le  Dauphin 
ont  abdiqu6.  Henri  est  matntenant  roi.  Monseigneur  le 
Due  d'Orieans  est  Lieatenant-G^ndral  du  royanme.  Qn*il 
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At  leogth  this  well-^t-up  dramatic  scene,  on 

the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  drew 

Aeeeptance   ^  ^  close.    The  Republicans  made 

ofthe  crown  immense  efforts  for  some  days»  after 

by  Louis       the  display  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  on 

^^^f^  ^^®  ^^"^  Aa^Qst^  to  ffet  up  a  demo- 
'  cratic  agitation,  and  bands  of  youns 
men,  with  whom  the  police  and  military  did 
not  venture  to  interfere,  paraded  the  streets, 
incessantly  calling  on  the  people  to  assert  their 
riffhts,  and  not  suffer  the  crown  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a  clique  at  Lafitte's,  without  their  knowl- 
edge or  consent  The  club  at  Lointier^s  even 
went  so  far  as  to  prepare  and  placard  a  proc- 
lamation, in  whicn  tney  refused  to  recognize 
the  Lieutenancy-General  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  insisted  that  the  provisional  govem- 
ment»  with  Lafayette  at  its  head,  should  remain 
in  possession  of  power  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
till  the  sense  of  the  nation  had  been  taken  upon 
the  form  of  government  to  which  it  was  in- 
clined.   But  it  was  all  in  vain.   Leaders,  organ- 

■oit  regent  pendant  la  minority  de  Henri  Y.,  et  tout  est 
fini.'  *Mai8,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  le  peuple  est  tres- 
agitd  ;  nous  tomberons  dans  l*anarchie/  *  Madame,  osc- 
rai-je  vous  demander  quelle  est  Tintention  de  M.  le  Due 
de  Orleans  ?  Acceptera-t-il  la  oouronne  si  on  la  lui  ofllre  V 
Les  deux  princesses  hesiterent  a  r^pondre ;  Madame  la 
Duchesae  d'Orleans  r^partit  aprds  un  moment  de  silence 
— *Songez,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  aux  malheurs  qui  peu- 
Tent  arrirer.  11  laut  que  tous  lea  honnetes  gens  s'enten- 
dent  pour  nous  sauver  de  la  R^publique.  A  Rome,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  rous  pourriez  rendre  de  si  grands  ser- 
▼Ices,  ou  meme  ici,  si  tous  ne  voulez  plus  quitter  la 
France.'  'Madame  n'ignore  pas  mon  advoueroent  au 
Jeune  roi,  el  a  sa  mere  ?'  '  Ah !  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  Us 
▼ous  oni  si  bien  traite.'  '  Votre  AJicsse  Royale  ne  vou- 
drait  pas  qtie  ie  dementisse  toute  ma  vie.'  *  Monsieur  de 
Chateaubriand,  tous  ne  connaissez  pas  ma  niece.  EUe 
est  si  legero— Pauvre  Caroline !  Je  vais  envoyer  chercher 
M.  le  Due  d'Orleans,  11  tous  persnadera  mi^ux  que  moi.' 
La  princesse  donna  des  ordres,  et  Louis  Philippe  arrlTa 
au  bout  d'an  demiquart  d'heure.  U  etait  mal  v6tu,  et 
aTait  I'air  extromement  (ktigu^ *  Madame  la  Du- 
chesae d'Orleans  adu  tous  dire  combien  nous  sommes  mal- 
heureux.'  Et  sur-Ie-champ  11  At  une  idylle  sur  le  bonheur 
dont  il  jouissait  i  la  campagne,  sur  la  Tie  tranquille  et 
selon  aes  goAts  qu'il  paasait  au  milieu  de  sea  enfants.  Je 
saisis  le  moment  d'une  pose  entre  deux  strophes  pour 
prendre  a  mon  tour  respectueusement  la  parole,  et  pour 
r6peier  d  peil  pres  ce  que  j'aTais  dit  aux  princesses.  *  A  h !' 
s*ecria-t-il, '  c'etait-li  mon  desir !  Combien  je  aerais  sa- 
tisfliit  d'etre  la  tuteur  et  le  soutien  de  cet  enfant !  Je  penae 
tout  comme  tous,  M.  de  Chateaubriand ;  prendre  le  Due 
de  Bordeaux  seralt  certainement  ce  qu'il  y  aurait  de  mieux 
d  fhire.  Je  crains  seulement  que  les  ^vdnements  ne  soient 
plus  forts  que  nous.'  '  Pius  forts  que  nous,  Mouseigmur ! 
N'etes-Tous  pas  estimd  de  tous  les  pouvoirs  1  Allons  re- 
Joindre  Henri  V.  Appelez  aupr^s  de  vous  hors  de  Paris 
les  Chambres  et  I'armee.  Sur  le  seul  bruit  de  Totre  de- 
part, toute  cette  efferrescenee  tombera,  et  Ton  cherchera 
un  abri  aous  Totre  pouToir  6claire  et  protocteur.'  Pen- 
dant que  je  parlais,  j'obsenrais  Louis  Philippe.  Mon  con- 
teil  le  mettait  mal  a  Vai$e.  Je  Itu  icrit  tur  ton  front  le 
deair  d'etre  roi.  *  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,'  me  dit-il 
tans  me  regarder^  'la  chose  est  plus  difficile  que  tous  ne 
le  pensez ;  eels  ne  Ta  pas  comme  cela.  Vous  ne  ssTez 
pas  dans  quel  p^ril  nous  sommes.  Une  bande  ftarieuse 
peut  se  porter  contre  les  Chambres  aux  demiers  exces, 

et  nous  n'sTons  rien  encore  pour  nous  d^fcndre 

Croyez-le  bien  c'est  moi  qui  ret  lens  seul  une  foule  mens- 
^ante.  Si  le  parti  royaliste  n'eat  pas  massacre,  tl  ne  doit 
sa  Tie  qu'a  mes  efforts.'  *  Monselgneur,'  repondls-Je, 
M'ai  Tu  des  massacfea ;  ceux  qui  ont  pass^  a  traTers  la 
Revolution  sont  aguerris.  Les  moustaches  griaes  ne  ae 
laissent  pss  eflVayer  par  les  objets  qui  font  peur  aux  con- 
scrlts.'  ....  Madame  la  Duchesae  d'Orleans  d6sira  me 

voir  encore  une  foia '  Je  supplie  madame,'  dia-je, 

*  d'excuser  la  TWacitd  de  mes  paroles.  Je  aula  p6n^tr6 
d.!  s.>s  bontes;  j'en  garderai  un  profbnd  et  reconnais- 
aant  souTenir,  mais  elle  ne  voudrait  pas  me  deshonorer. 
Platgnez-moi,  madame,  plaignez*moi !'  Elle  se  leva,  et, 
en  s'en  aliant,  elle  me  dit,  ^Je  ne  vdim  plain*  poM^  Mon- 
sieur de  Chateaubriand,  je  ne  vous  plains  pas.*  " — Cua- 
TKAueaiAND,  Mtmoires  ^Outre  Tombe^  toI.  Ix.  p.  350, 
363. 


ization,  money,  were  all  awantlng  on  their  side, 
as  much  as  they  were  in  affluence  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  these  in  the 
long  run,  and  after  the  nrst  burst  of  popular 
enthusiasm  is  over,  are  all-powerful  in  civil  as 
well  as  in  all  other  conflicts.  From  the  Ist  to 
the  6th  August,  the  Chambers  were  occupied 
with  the  preparation  of  the  constitution ;  and 
on  the  9th,  a  deputation  from  the  i  Moniteur. 
two  Chambers  waited  on  the  Duke  Aug.  10, 1830 ; 
of  Orleans  with  the  constitution  243-^Loui8"*' 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  Blanc,  i.  430, 
made  him  a  formal  offer  of  the  431 ;  Sarrans, 
throne,  which  he  at  once  accepted.^  *•  ^*'  ^^• 

The  ceremony  of  accepting  the  constitution 
took  place  with  great  pomp  in  the  43. 
Chamoer  of  Deputies.  ''Gentlemen,  Speeches  on 
Peers  and  Deputies,"  said  the  Duke,  ofhifawept" 
after  the  reading  of  the  constitution  ing  the  con- 
had  terminated,  "I  have  read  with  stitution. 
great  attention  the  declaration  of  August  0. 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  adhesion  of 
the  Peers,  and  I  have  weighed  and  meditated 
upon  all  its  expressions.  I  accept^  without  re- 
striction or  reserve,  the  clauses  and  engage- 
ments which  that  declaration  contains,  and  tne 
title  of  Kino  of  tns  French  which  it  confers 
upon  me,  and  J  am  ready  to  swear  to  observe 
them."  He  then  took  the  oath,  which  was  in 
these  terms :  *'  In  the  presence  of  God,  I  swear 
to  observe  faithfully  the  constitutional  charter, 
with  the  modifications  contained  in  the  decla- 
ration ;  to  eovern  only  by  the  laws,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laws;  to  ronaer  fair  and  equal  jus- 
tice to  every  one,  according  to  his  rit^ht,  and 
to  act  in  every  thing  in  no  other  view  but  that 
of  the  interest^  the  happiness,  and  the  glory 
of  the  French  people."  He  then  ascended  the 
throne  amidst  cries  of  "Vive  le  Roil  Vive 
Philippe  Vn.  I"  but  he  finally  took  the  title 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  cortege  returned  in 
the  same  pomp  with  the  new  Kmg  to  the  Pa- 
lais Royal.  Thus  was  the  Revolution  of  1830 
consummated,  and  thus  did  a  small  minority, 
not  exceeding  a  third  of  either  Chamber,  at  the 
dictation  of  a  clique  in  the  ant«-chambers  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  dispose  of  the  crown  to  a 
straneer  to  the  legitimate  line,  without  either 
consulting  the  nation,  or  knowing  what  form 
of  government  it  desired  I  In  revolutions,  as 
in  all  other  matters,  the  manj^  are  in  reality 
governed  by  the  few,  on  one  side  or  another; 
and  victory  remains  with  those  few  ,  Moniteur 
who  can  most  skillfully  arrange  the  ^ug.  10, 1830 ; 
passions  and  efforts  of  the  many  An.  Hist.  xiii. 
in  support  of  their  separate  inter-  S**^^^*'** 
ests.*  *      '      * 

Considering  the  extreme  violence  with  which, 
by  a  well-concerted  urban  tumult,         ^^ 
the  throne  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  changes  in 
houoe  of  Bourbon  had  been  over-  theconstitu- 

turned,  the  changes  made  in  the  con-  5J"°  ?^.V** 
..^    . .  xr  Rerolutlon. 

stitution  were  by  no  means  so  con- 
siderable as  might  have  been  expected,  and  they 
went  far  to  vindicate  Louis  Philippe's  assertion, 
that  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  was  a  conserv- 
ative act  in  the  interest  of  order  in  every  Eu- 
ropean state.  The  leading  articles  of  the  char- 
ter of  Louis  XVI IL  were  agreed  to,  with  the 
exception  of  the  famous  14th  clause,  conferring 
a  dictatorial  power  in  certain  extreme  cases  on 
the  King,  wiiich  had  been  founded  on  by  Charles 
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X  as  the  authority  for  the  ordinanoea  of  Polig- 
nae,  and  the  coiip  d^ctat  which  accompani^ 
them.  The  acre  of  electors  was  fixed  at  twenty- 
five,  that  of  deputies  at  thirty-one.  The  crea- 
tions of  peers  ouMie  durinff  the  reien  of  Charles 
X  were  all  declared  null;  but  the  important 
question  of  the  hereditary  character  of  the  peer- 
age was  reseryed  for  future  discussion.  The 
duration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  fixed 
at  five  yean,  and  the  annual  remoyal  and  re- 
newal of  a  fifth  abolished.  No  change  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  made  in  the  money  qualifica- 
tion of  Yoters^  which  remained  at  SOO  francs,  or 
£12  of  direct  taxes ;  so  little  were  eyen  the  yic- 
torious  revolutionists  aware  of  the  vital  import- 
ance of  any  regulation  on  that  subject  They 
contented  themselves  with  declarations  on  the 
responsibility  of  ministers ;  the  trial  of  charges 
for  alleged  crimes  of  the  press  by  juries ;  Uie 
re-election  of  deputies  who  had  accepted  office; 
the  annual  vote  of  the  expenses  of  the  army; 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Guard;  the 
pay  of  officers  by  sea  or  land;  the  municipal 
and  departmental  institutions;  the  public  edu- 
eation  and  the  liberty  of  instruction.  These 
were  all-important  objects  in  the  formation 
1  Moniteor  ^^  ^^  detailt  of  a  free  constitution ; 
Auf .  4  and  but  even  taken  together,  they  yield- 
5,  1830 ;  ed  in  importance  to  the  vital  point 
1830'^''  of  the  qualification  of  electors,  a 
SS7;'Louj8  change  in  which,  two  years  ofter- 
Blanc,  i.  ward,  changed  the  destinies  of  the 
433,435.  British  people. » 
A  few  peers  of  the  Royalist  party,  who  pre- 
44.  ferred  poverty  to  dishonor,  gave  in  the 
Pcera  who  resignation  of  their  seats  in  the  House 
and  minis-  ®^  Peers.  Their  disinterestedness  in 
ten  who  doing  so  will  not  be  duly  appreciated, 
were  an-  unless  it  is  recollected  that  many  of 
pointed,  them,  like  Chateaubriand,  had  no  oth- 
er means  of  existence  but  the  pension  allotted 
to  peers,  which  was  10,000  francs,  or  £400  a 
year.  The  names  were — ^the  Duke  de  Mont- 
morency, the  Vicomte  Dambray,  the  Marouis 
Latour-Maubourg,  Latour-Dupin,  the  Dukes 
d'Avray  and  de  Croi,  the  Vicomte  de  Chateau- 
briand, the  Marquis  de  P^rignon,  the  Duke  de 
Damas-Caux,  Auguste  de  Talleyrand,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Saint-Romans.  History  may  well 
preserve  their  names;  her  pages  will  not  be 
overcharged  with  similar  lists  of  disinterested 
fidelity.  Some  honorable  Royalists,  as  the  Duke 
de  Noailles,  M.  de  Mortemart,  and  M.  de  Mar- 
tignac,  took  the  oaths  without  reservation,  as 
the  only  means,  in  existing  circumstances,  of 
saving  the  country ;  a  few,  as  M.  de  Fitzjames, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  unmeaning  words  of 
qualification.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
not  awanting  a  phalanx  of  risinff  talent,  partly 
aristocratic,  partly  plebeian,  which  clustered 
round  the  throne  ot  Louis  Philippe.  It  was 
chiefly  found  among  the  editors  or  contribu- 
tors to  newspapers,  who  had  been  so  instru- 
mental in  contributing  to  his  elevation.  By  an 
ordinance  of  11th  August,  M.  Dupont 
"*'  '  de  I'Eure  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
and  Minister  of  Justice ;  Count  Gerard,  Secre- 
tary at  War;  Count  Mol6,  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs ;  Count  S^bastiani  for  the  Marine ; 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  for  Public  Instruction,  and 
President  of  the  Council  (Premier) ;  Baron  Lou- 
is, Secretary  for  the  Finances ;  M.  Guizot,  Sec- 


retary for  thfi  Interior;  Bl  Lafitte,  M.  Casimir 
P6rier,  M.  Dupin  aine,  and  Baron  Bignon,  were 
ministers  without  any  fixed  appoin Unent&  This 
list  was  a  great  change  upon  the  aristocmtie 
cabinet  of  Charles  X,  but  still  it  was  not  near- 
ly so  popular  as  the  democratic  retainers  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  desired ;  and  thence  the  com- 
mencement of  4  feeling  of  jealousy  fraught 
with  numberless  difficulties  to  the  i  q^.  u  ^q^ 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  406,418;'Moo^ 
which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  iteor,  Aug.  1%. 
his  throne,'  ^^' 

But  while  every  thing  at  Paris^  ao  fiur  as  the 
Government  was  concerned,  was  45. 

proceeding  smoothly,  distress,  the  Grievous  dia- 
invariable  attendant  on  social  con-  *"■■  *°  i*«rt»- 
vulsions,  was  spreading  rapidly  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  working  classes  were  taught  by 
oitter  experience  the  eternal  truth,  that  who- 
ever gains  by  revolutions,  they,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,  are  sure  to  lose.    Before  the 
songs  of  triumph  were  silent,  or  the  discharvaa 
of  musketry  had  ceased  in  the  streets,  a  fri^t- 
ful  amount  of  distress  had  spread  among  the 
people.     In  vain  the  Government  placarded 
a  proclamation  through  the  capital:  ''Brave 
workmen  I  return  to  3'our  workshopa"    They 
did  so ;  but  they  found  no  work  there.     As  a 
natural  consequence  of  successful  revolution, 
capital  disappeared,  and  capitalists,  the  most 
timid  of  created  beings,  concealed  instead  of 
bringing  forth  their  wealth.    The  consequences 
were  disastrous  in  the  extreme.    "All  tne  con- 
nections of  industry,"  says  the  Republican  an- 
nalist^ "were  interrupted;  every  musket-ehot 
during  the  three  days  produced  a  bankruptcy. 
The  Bank  of  France,  though  instituted  express- 
ly to  ward  off  great  crises,  diminished  its  dis- 
counts with  a  cruel  prudence,  and  sentinels 
watched  over  the  doors  of  its  treasures  in  a 
city  filled  with  poor.     Every  day  added  to  the 
distress  of  the  people,  attested  by  innumerable 
facts.     The  greatest  of  the  printing-offices  in 
the  capital  employed,  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  two  nundred  workmen,  who  earned 
each  from  four  to  six  francs  a  day ;  after  the 
Revolution  the  premises  were  entirely  closed 
during  eight  or  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
only  ten  or  twelve  workmen  were  re-employ- 
ed.   Even  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,  not 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  were  employ- 
ed by  any  office,  and  they  earned,  not  five  francs 
a  day,  but  twenty-five  or  thirty  soua    Yet  was 
the  trade  of  printing  less  depressed  than  others. 
This  may  give  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
disasters  which  were  universally  experienced 
To  give  one  example  among  many  others  which 
might  be  cited :  In  the  quarter  of  Gravilliers, 
a  lodging-house,  let  to  two  hundred  workmen 
for  17,000  francs,  suddenly  fell  to  10,000,  and 
ten  years  afterward  it  had  only  risen  to  14,000 
francs."    When  such  were  the  reality  of  the 
evils  which  the  working  classes  endured,  it  was 
little  consolation  to  them  to  be  told  they  were 
the  most  brave  and  heroic  of  men,  and  that 
their  praises  were  celebrated  in  a  ^ 
new  Jkarseillaise,  which  was  sung  j.  445  446?°** 
at  all  the  theatres.' 

So  completely,  by  the  results  of  the  first  Rev- 
olution, had  the  yoke  of  Paris  been  affixed 
round  the  neck  of  all  France,  that,  after  the 
capital  had  fairly  declared  itself^  all  resistance 
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eeaaed  in  the  proTinoes^    But  before  the  revo- 

^,        lution  was  known,  or  the  telegraph 

Reeeptkm    had  annoanced  to  the  obedient  ae- 

of  Die  Rer-  partments  who  was  to  be  their  mae- 

LTOSsir-  *»'•'  ^•'y  ""^'^  diaiurbancee  took 
deiuu,and  plaee,  and  the  great  manofacturing 
in  the  pro?-  towns  exhibited  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
^°^**'  eonfliots  in  the  streets  of  ParisL  The 
explosion  was  electrical  and  unanimons  in  all 
the  ^reat  towns  of  France,  and,  as  in  the  capi- 
tal, it  was  mainly  determined  by  the  defection 
of  the  military.  Lyons,  in  particular,  was  im- 
mediately conynlsed  npon  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
telligence from  Paris  of  the  publication  of  the 
ordonnances.  The  news  arrived  there  on  the 
29th  July,  and  instantly  all  business  was  sus- 
pended, groups  were  formed  in  the  streets,  and 
orowds  assembled,  in  which  resistance^  or  at  least 
protestation,  was  openly  discussed.  No  soon- 
er, however,  did  intelligence  arrive  of  the  fight- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Paris,  than  an  insurrection 
b^an  under  the  conunand  of  lieutenant  Zin- 
d^  and  M.  Prevost  Barricades  began  to  be 
thrown  up,  and  the  National  6ui^  turned 
out;  but  bloodshed  was  prevented  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  military,  wno  withdrew  to  their 
barracks  amidst  cries  of  '*  Vive  la  eharte  I  Vive 
la  liberU!  A  boM  let  Bourbons  T  The  news 
from  Paris  speedily  completed  the  victoir  of 
the  insurgents,  and  Lyons  received  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Philippe  without  having 
fired  a  shot  It  was  the  same  at  Bordeaux, 
Rouen,  and  Marseilles;  and  although  the  west- 
em  departments  were  longer  in  giving  in  their 
adhesion,  yet  ere  long  they  too  became  con- 
vinced that  farther  resistance  was  hopeless; 

t  Louis  Blanc  \°^  ^^^^^  *  fortnight  was  over 
L  428, 4857^  the  dynasty  every  where  was 
Cap.  ii.  372,     changed,  and  all  France  had  ae- 

?ISA^<o^I£'  knowledged  the  sceptre  of  Louis 
1830,858,904.  p^^jii         i 

But  although  all  France  had  thus  confirmed 
the  Parisian  change  of  dynasty,  yet 

RoeomitioB  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  '^  dififerent  matter  how 
of  Louis  far  Europe  would  acquiesce  in  it, 
PhiUppe  ij    and  for  a  considerable  time  it  was 

2j4nSSSt  ™®"*   ^^"^    doubtful   whether   it 
would  not  rekindle  the  fiames  of 

general  war.  In  England,  indeed,  it  could  not 
e  doubted  how  the  change  would  be  received. 
The  child  of  revolution,  her  Government  could 
not  disclaim  revolution;  passionately  enamor- 
ed of  liberty,  her  people  could  never  regard 
with  indifference  a  people  who  had  drawn  the 
sword  in  defense  of  freedom.  This  had  uni- 
foimlv  been  her  policy:  she  had  never  inter- 
venea  in  any  instance  to  put  down  free  insti- 
tutions in  any  country  in  the  world;  happy 
would  it  have  been  for  her  if  she  had  never  in- 
tervened on  the  other  side  to  lend  her  coun- 
tenance and  aid  to  the  cause  of  revolution. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  very  recently,  in 
the  case  of  Portugal,  given  proof  at  once  of  his 
determination  to  shield  the  allies  of  England 
from  external  aggression,  and  to  abstain  from 
any  interference  with  their  internal  dissen- 
sions. The  very  first  step  of  Louis  Philippe, 
accordingly,  was  to  dispatch  General  Ban- 
drand  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Court  of 
London,  in  order  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  his 
crown  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  He  made 
tlie  journey  in  two  days,  and  was  enthusiastic- 


ally received  in  passing  along  the  road  to  Lon- 
don. In  a  private  audience  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, he  was  assured  by  tiiat  statesman, "  that 
England  had  had  no  share  in  the  administration 
of  Prince  Polignac;  that  the  throne  of  Charlea 
X.  had  fallen  from  his  own  acts;  that  Great 
Britain,  without  waiting  the  answers  of  Uie 
powers  with  whom  Ensland  was  allied  by  the 
treaties  of  1816,  would  at  once  recognize  the 
King  of  the  French,  and  would,  if  necessary, 
explain  the  events  of  Paris  to  the  other  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  to  whom  they  might  be  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  alarm.  A  few  days  aft- 
erward, General  Baudrand  was  formally  ad- 
mitted as  the  envoy  of  the  Kinff  of  the  French 
by  William  IV.,  from  whom  he  i  cap.  ii.  450 
received  the  most  gracious  recep-  461 ;  An.' Reg! 
tion.»  1880,128,1^. 

But  although  Louis  Philippe  was  thus  early 
and  formally  recognized  Dy  the  43. 
nearest  neighbor  and  most  power-  Manner  In 
ful  ally  or  enemy  of  France,  yet  a  ''^j**^^  ** 
more  doubtful  and  difiicult  task  the^Conti-^ 
remained  to  procure  a  similar  reo-  nental  sover- 
ognition  from  the  Continental  sov-  o^s-  ' 
ereiens.  The  great  point  was  to  obtain  a  rec- 
ognition from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that,  if  that  was  once  ob- 
tained, the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  would 
soon  follow  the  example  of  that  set  by  the  court 
of  St  Petersburg.  The  King  of  tne  French, 
accordingly,  early  dispatched  a  long  and  very 
able  letter  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  which  is 
a  valuable  historical  document,  as  containing 
the  most  authentic  and  best  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  accept  the 
crown.*  General  Athalin  was  dispatcned  to 
St.  Petersburg  with  it;  but  before  ne  arrived 
the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the  secret  dis- 
patches of  Pozso  di  Borgo  from  Paris,  who  gave 
the  most  favorable  account  of  the  conservative 
deposition  and  determined  acts  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe— ^the  last  barrier  against  the  flood  of  de- 
mocracy which  threatened  to  deluge  Europe. 
The  French  envoy  accordingly  met  with  a  coi^ 
dial  reception  at  Si  Petersburg;  and  though 
the  Emperor  avoided  any  express  recognition 
of  the  revolutionary  principle  of  the  nght  of 
the  people  to  change  their  governors,  yet  he 
acceptea  Louis  Philippe  as  a  necessary  com- 
promise, and  the  best  thing  which,  under  ex* 

*  "  Monsieur  mon  Frere, — J^annonee  mon  av^nemeDC 
A  la  oouronne  A  rotre  M^jeM^  Impiriale,  par  la  lettre  que 
ie  G^D^ral  Athalin  lui  apportera  en  mon  nom ;  mais,  J'ai 
besoin  de  lui  parler  aree  une  entiere  conflanoe  sur  lea 
auites  d'ane  catastrophe  que  j'aurais  tant  vouiu  prdvenir. 
II  y  a  longtempa  que  je  regrettals  que  le  roi  Charles  X.  ec 
son  gouTemement  ne  suivissent  pas  une  marebe  mlenx 
Ihite  pour  r6pondre  A  Fattente  et  an  tcbu  de  la  nation. 
J'6tal8  bien  loin  pouitant  de  pr^venir  les  suites  prodi- 
gieuses  des  evdneroens  qui  viennent  de  se  passer ;  et  je 
croyais  mdme  qu*i  d6fhut  de  cette  allnre  franche  et  lovala 
dans  I'esprit  de  la  eharta  et  de  nos  institutions,  qu^il  etalt 
impossible  d*otMenir,  il  aurait  sulll  d'un  peu  de  prndenoe 
et  de  mod6rBtion  pour  que  le  gouTemement  ydt  aller 
longterops  eooime  Q  sUait.  Mais  depuis  le  8  AoAt  leSOi, 
la  nouTelleeomposition  du  ministdre  m'sralt  fint  alann6. 
....  C'est  dans  cette  sitnaUon,  sire,  que  tous  les  yeux 
se  sont  toum6s  vers  moi ;  les  valnqueurs  eux-m^mes 
Di*ont  era  n^oessaire  A  lenr  salut.  Je  ratals  plus,  peui- 
6tre,  pour  que  les  valnquenrs  ne  laiasassenc  pas  d6gen6> 
rer  la  Tictoire.  J'ai  done  accept^  cette  tAcbe  noUe  et  p^ 
niUe,  et  J'ai  6cait6  toutes  les  considerations  personneUes 
qui  se  reunissent  pour  me  fUre  d^sirer  d'en  6tre  dispense, 
parceque  J'ai  senti  que  la  molndrs  hesitation  de  ma  pait 

Surrajt  eompromettre  Tavenir  de  la  France,  et  le  repoe 
tous  nos  Tolsins."— Louia  PniLim  a  VBmpenur 
NlCH0Li.a,  Aug.  10, 1830 ;  Capbpiovx,  vol.  it  p.  450, 457. 
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isting  eiromnftancea,  could  be  admitted.  His 
autograph  letter  left  no  room  for  doubt  that, 
as  long  as  the  French  monarch  persevered  in  a 
conservative  course,  he  would  meet 
4M^71.'  ^^^  ^^  support  of  the  Continental 

'      *  sovereiffns.** 

Ere  this  decisive  recognition  had  taken  place 
^q  at  the  court  of  St  Petersburg.  Gen- 
His  recog-  cral  Belliard,  who  was  dispatched  to 
nition  by  Vienna,  had  met  with  a  more  amica- 
of  Vienwu*  ^^*  reception  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  Austrian  cabi- 
net Prince  Mettemich,  who  ruled  it,  was  as 
well  'aware  as  any  man  of  the  necessity  of 
bending  to  circumstances,  and  not  insisting  for 
tlie  full  carrying  out  of  a  principle  when  a  com- 
promise haa  become  alone  practicable.  He 
received  the  French  envoy,  accordingly,  with 
these  words:  "The  Emperor  Francis  II.,  so 
honorable  a  man,  has  already  manifested  his 
supreme  disdain  for  the  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  Charles  X.,  and  he  is  prepared  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  Government  whicn  France  has 
adopted.  What  sympathy  can  Austria  feel  for 
that  elder  branch,  which  has  thrice  compro- 
mised the  peace  of  Europe  by  it  faults  and  fol- 
lies f  AH  that  she  desires  of  France  is  respect 
for  existing  treaties,  the  maintenance  of  en- 
gagements, and  especially  the  snppressiou  of 
that  strange  spirit  of  propagandism  which  the 
revolutionary  faction  may  spread  over 
463  4M   Europe  by  the  hands  of  M.  de  Lafay- 

'      ■  ette."» 

It  was  sufficiently  plain,  from  this  ready  rec- 

50.  ognition  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  which 
And  by  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
PruHia.  ^jjQ  partisans  of  Louis  Philippe,  that 
its  cabinet  was  no  stranger  to  the  secret  nego- 
tiations which  had  been  going  on  between  tne 
ministers  of  Charles  X.  and  those  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  for  the  resumption  of  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine  by  France,  in  return  for  its 
acquiescence  in  the  designs  of  Russia  against 
Constantinople.  The  same  knowledge  extend- 
ed to  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  whose  Rhenish 
Provinces  were  more  immediately  threatened 
y  these  designs  of  Chateaubriana  and  the  Po- 
lignac  Ministry.*     The  recognition 

XT^i!T'«  49.  ^^^^^  J^»"K  ^^  ^^«  French  by  Freder- 
'  ick-William,  accordingly,  was  more 
prompt  and  cordial  than  that  even  of  the  cab- 
inet of  Vienna.*    Count  Lobau,  who  was  sent 
to  Berlin,  met  with  the  most  cordial  re- 
4ai"462*  ccp^i<*"t  *t  the  very  time  when  General 
'      '  Baudrand  was  receiving  the  same  at 

*  "  J'ai  recu,  des  mains  dn  General  Athalin,  la  lettre 
dont  il  a  6i^  poneur.  Des  dvenemena  i.  jamais  ddplora- 
ble«  ont  place  voire  Miyeste  dans  une  cruelie  alternative. 
Elle  a  pria  une  determination  qui  lui  a  pana  la  seule  pro- 
pre  a  sauver  la  France  dea  plus  grandee  ealamitea,  et  je 
ne  prononcerai  pas  aur  lea  conaidcrationa  qui  onl  guia6 
votre  Mveste  ;  mais  je  forme  des  vceux  pour  que  la  Pro- 
vidence divine  veuille  benir  lea  intentions  et  lea  efibrta 
qu'elle  va  faire  pour  le  bonbeur  du  peuple  Franpaia.  De 
concert  avec  mes  alllea.  Je  me  plaia  a  aceueillir  le  ddair 
que  votre  Majesty  a  exprimd  d'entrctenir  dea  relations  de 
paix  et  d*aniiti6  avec  teus  lea  etata  de  TEuropc,  tant 

Siu'elles  seront  baaeea  aur  lea  traltea  existans,  et  aur  la  ' 
erme  volonto  de  respecter  lea  droica  et  lea  obligations, 
ainai  que  Tetat  de  poaaeaaion  terriioriale  qu'ila  ont  conaa- 
cr68.  L'Europe  y  trouvera  une  garantie  de  la  paix  ai  ne- 
ccasaire  an  repoa  de  la  France  elle  m  ine.  Appclo.  con- 
Jointement  avec  mes  allies,  a  cultiver  avec  ia  Fram-e, 
Boua  son  gouvernement,  cea  reiaiiona  conRervatives.  j'y 
apporterai,  dr  ma  part,  touie  la  holli.-iuide  qu'clles  recla- 
ment."— Capbkique,  vol.  ii.  p.  4TI. 


the  court  of  London ;  and  all  that  was  asked 
in  return  was  the  faithful  observance  of  tho 
treaties  of  1816. 

Louis  Pmuppi,  who  thus,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  the  influence  of 
dissimulation  and  fraud,  obtained  cbmcier 
possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  ori.oui8 
IS,  of  all  recent  sovereigns,  the  one  FbOippe: 
concerning  whose  character  the  most  2!E21?lS-u 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed. 
By  some,  who  were  impressed  with  the  length 
and  general  success  of  his  reign,  he  was  r^ard- 
ed  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  capacity ;  and  the 
"Napoleon  of  peace*  was  triumphantly  refer- 
red to  as  havintf  achieved  that  which  the  "  Na- 
poleon of  war*  had  sought  in  vain  to  effects 
The  prudent  and  cautious  statesman  who.  dur- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  his  reign,  guided 
the  affairs  of  England,*  had,  it  is  well  known, 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment By  others,  and  especially  the  Royalists^ 
whom  he  had  dispossessed,  and  the  Republic- 
ans, whom  he  had  disappointed,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  mere  successful  tyrant,  who  won 
a  crown  by  perfidy,  and  maintained  it  by 
corruption,  and  in  whom  it  was  hard  to  aay 
whetner  profound  powers  of  dissimulation,  or 
innate  selfishness oidisposition,  were  most  con- 
spicuous. And  in  the  close  of  all,  his  condnet 
belied  the  assertions,  and  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  both ;  for,  when  he  fell  from  the 
throne,  he  neither  exhibited  the  vigor  which 
was  anticipated  by  his  admirers,  nor  the  self- 
ishness which  was  imputed  to  him  by  his  ene- 


mies. 


In  truth,  however,  he  was  consbtent  throngh- 
out ;  and  when  his  character  comes         ^ 
to  be  surveyed  in  the  historic  mir-  Explanation 
ror,  the  same  features  are  every  of  its  seem- 
where  conspicuous.     His  elevation,  5[^jf**"*"' 
his  duration,  and  his  fall,  are  seen     ^  **°*' 
to  have  been  all  brought  about  by  the  same 
qualities.     He  rose  to  greatness,  and  was  so 
long  maintained  in  it,  because  he  was  the  man 
of  tne  ago;  but  that  age  was  neither  an  age 
of  heroism  nor  of  virtue,  but  of  selfishncsSb 
lie  was  the  Octavius  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  and,  like  him,  he  succeeded  its  Cssar  by 
bringing  into  play,  and  himself  possessing,  the 
ruling  qualities  which  invariably,  after  a  long 
period  of  social  convulsions,  become  predomi- 
nant in  the  public  mind.     Those  qualities  are 
prudence  and  selfishness.     The  generous  pas- 
sions which  commenced  the  conflagration  have 
been  burnt  out,  or  become  extinct  by  disap- 
pointment     The  noble,   the   chivalrous,  the 
high-minded  on  all  sides  have  perished  in  the 
conflict,  as  the   boldest  knights,  the  bravest 
regiments,  disappear  after  a  protracted  war- 
fare.    The  multitude  alone  remained,  and  the 
ruling  principle  with  the  multitude  always  is, 
in  the  long  run,  selfishness.     They  are  capable 
of  great  and  heroic  efforts  during  a  period  o 
excitement;  but  with  the  first  lull  the  sway 
of  the  selfish  feelings   alwa}*s  recommences. 
This  was  the  character  of  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus; this  was  the  character  of  that  emperor 
himself:  this  was  the  character  of  the  age  of 
Louis  Philippe;  and  this  was  the  character  of 
the  Citizen  King. 

*  sir  R.  Peet 
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His  leading  characteristio  ivas  prudence^  his 
..  ruliDg  principle  selfiebuess,  his  great 
Featoraa,  power  dissimulation,  his  chief  weak- 
good  and  nes9  irresolution.  Personally  brave, 
bad,  of hto  n^jj  capable  of  headine  a  cnanre  of 
cavalry  or  mounting  a  breach,  he 
was,  like  many  other  men  similarly  endowed 
with  physical  courage,  timorous  in  the  extreme 
when  it  become  necessary  to  take  a  decided 
line.  His  long-continued  indecision,  when  the 
crown  was  tendered  to  him,  was  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  timidity  with  which,  in  the 
end,  he  shrunk  from  an  encounter  for  its  pres- 
ervation. In  the  interval  between  the  two,  he 
always  exhibited  firmness  and  consistency  of 
government,  and  occasionally  decided  proofs 
of  personal  resolution ;  but  that  was  because 
he  was  not  required  then  to  take  a  line;  the 
line  was  ehoaen^  and  he  had  only  to  follow  it  otU. 
Prudent  and  discerning  in  his  estimate  of  oth- 
ers, he  selected  able  men  for  his  advisers ;  but, 
by  the  native  powers  of  his  understanding,  he 
always  preserved  the  ascendant  over  them,  and 
impnnted  a  steady  and  consistent  character  on 
his  government,  tnough  nominally  directed  by 
many  different  cabinets.  His  intellectual  pow- 
ers were  his  own ;  but  the  consistency  ana  sta- 
bUity  of  his  government  are  known  to  have 
been  mainly  owins  to  the  influence  and  coun- 
sels of  his  sister,  tne  Princess  Am^lie — a  prin- 
cess endowed  with  uncommon  moral  courage 
and  strength  of  mind,  to  whose  advice  ho  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
and  whose  loss  was  at  once  discerned  in  the 
facility  with  which  he  was  precipitated  from  it 
The  vicissitudes  of  his  life  had  exceeded  every 
54,  thing  that  romance  had  figured  or 
Vieiaaitudoi  imagination  could  have  conceived, 
of  hla  lifiB,  The  gallery  of  portraits  in  the  sump- 
titSy  ^TS'  tnous  halls  of  the  Palais  Royal  ex- 
flxed  to  his  hibited  him  with  truth,  alternately 
ebaraeter.  a  young  prince  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine of  rank  and  opulence  at  Paris,  a  soldier 
combating  under  the  tricolor  flae  at  Yalmy,  a 
schoolmaster  instructing  his  humble  scholars  in 
Switzerland,  a  fugitive  in  misery  in  America, 
A  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  France.  These 
extraordinary  changes  had  made  him  as  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  ruling  principles 
of  human  nature  in  all  grades,  aa  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  own  house,  the  recollection  of  his 
father  guillotined,  had  with  the  perils  by  which, 
in  his  exalted  rank,  he  was  environed.  Essen- 
tially ruled  by  the  selfish,  he  was  incapable  of 
feeling  the  generous  emotions;  like  all  egotists, 
he  was  ungratefiiL  Thankfulness  finds  a  place 
only  in  a  wai'm  heart  He  was  long  deterred 
from  accepting  Uie  crown  by  the  prospect  of 
the  risk  with  which  it  would  be  attended  to 
himself,  but  not  for  one  moment  by  the  refiec- 
tion  that,  in  taking  it,  he  was  becoming  a  trai- 
tor to  his  sovereign,  a  renegade  to  his  .order,  a 
recreant  to  his  benefactor.  His  hypocrisy,  to 
the  last  moment^  to  Charles  X.,  was  equaled 
only  by  his  stern  and  hard-hearted  rigor  to  his 
family,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  return  for  their  benefactions.  His  gov- 
ernment was  extremely  expensive;  it  at  once 
added  a  third  to  the  expenaiture  of  Charles  X., 
as  the  Long  Parliament  had  done  to  that  of 
Charles  1.;  and  it  was  mainly  based  on  cor- 
niptioa.    This,  howerer,  is  not  to  be  imputed 
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to  him  as  a  fault,  further  than  as  being  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  way  in  which  he  obtained 
the  throne.  When  the  '*  unbought  loyalty  of 
men"  has  come  to  an  end,  government  has  no 
hold  but  of  their  selfish  desires,  and  must  rule 
by  them ;  and  when  the  "  cheap  defense  of  na- 
tions" has  terminated,  the  costly  empire  of 
force  must  commence.  As  a  set-off  to  these 
dark  stains  upon  his  moral  character,  there  are 
many  bright  spots  on  his  political  one.  He 
stood  between  Europe  and  the  plague  of  revo- 
lution, and,  by  the  temperance  of  his  language 
and  wisdom  of  his  measures,  at  once  concili- 
ated the  absolute  Continental  sovereigns,  when 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  be  hostile, 
ana  overawed  the  discontented  in  his  own  coun- 
try when  they  were  most  threatening. 

But  although  Louis  Philippe  was  thus  uni- 
versally>acquiesced  in  in  France,  and 
received,  in  a  manner  beyond  all  hope,  sxtreine 
favorably  by  the  whole  sovereigns  diffieuitieo 
of  Europe,  yet  was  his  situation  at  J^^fJ^^*^ 
home  full  of  danger;  and  he  was  call-  JSxJjnd" 
ed  to  a  task  which  the  greatest  abili- 
ties, and  the  most  consummate  wisdom,  might 
have-  despaired  of  accomplishing.  A  revolu- 
tionary monarch,  he  was  called  to  coerce  rev- 
olution ;  raised  to  the  throne  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tricolor  flag,  he  was  obliged  to  restrain 
the  desire  which  the  sight  of  it  awakened ;  a 
king  elevated  by  the  bourgeoisie,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  greatly  augmenting  the  na- 
tional expenses,  and  thwarting  the  passion  for 
economy  which  is  the  ruling  principle  of  that 
class.  Indebted  for  his  throne  to  the  heroes  of 
the  barricades,  he  could  not  maintain  it  but 
by  continually  disappointing  their  expectations. 
His  whole  rei^n,  accordingly^  was  a  constant 
denial  of  its  origin ;  his  whole  efforts,  and  tliey 
were  many  and  able,  were  directed  to  restrain 
the  passions  by  which  he  had  been  elevated, 
and  extinguish  the  party  to  which  he  owed  his 
greatness.  Government  could  not,  by  possi- 
bility, be  established  on  a  more  insecure  oasis, 
and,  accordingly,  the  rancour  with  which  he 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  much  exceeded  any 
which  had  been  manifested  to  Charles  X.  If 
the  weight  of  these  circumstances  is  consider- 
ed, it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that  Louis 
Philippe  was  in  the  end  overturned;  but  the 
wonder  will  rather  be  that  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  himself  so  long  upon  the  throne. 

The  thorns  were  not  long  of  showing  them- 
selves. In  the  Cabinet  itself  dissen-  ^^ 
sion  was  soon  apparent  M.  Lafitte,  DIsaenfliono 
accustomed,  by  his  previous  intima-  *"  ^^  Coun- 
cy  with  the  Orleans  family,  to  the  ^^"^Z 
language  and  manners  of  courts,  was  National 
measured  and  respectful  in  his  Ian-  Guard depu- 
guage,  but  M.  de  Lafayette  had  the  **'**^"- 
utmoftt  difficulty  in  coercing  the  violence  and 
rudeness  of  his  Republican  allies.  M.  Dupont 
de  TEure,  in  particular,  distinguished  himself  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  democratic  idens,  and  his 
constant  prophecies  of  disaster  if  his  projects 
were  not  all  carried  into  execution.  The  Re- 
publican journals  loudly  proclaimed  that  "  the 
country  was  ruined"  whenever  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  any  thing  before  him  in  the  Council. 
Every  day  Lafayette  was  besieged  with  depu- 
tations from  the  National  Guards  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  France.    Most  of  them  were  not 
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jet  dressed  in  nnifonn,  but  appeared  in  the 
republican  blouse,  ornamented  only  with  abunch 
of  tricolor  ribbons.     Though  worn  out  with 
cabinet  councils  of  four  or  nve  hours'  duration, 
Louis  Philippe  was  obliged  to  receiye  these 
mde  deputations,  some  of  which  showed  by 
their  haughty  manner  that  they  re- 
iC^p.iii.  gj^fj^  themselves  as  masters,  rather 
'  '         than  serrants,  of  the  crown.  ^ 
An  incident  occurred  at  this  time  which  pow- 
erfully tended  to  depopularize  the 
Snspicioiu    Oovemment,  and  increase  the  sinis- 
dmui  and      ter  rumors  which  already  began  to 
tefltamentoT  circulate  concerning  its  head.    For 

B^rtlra!  ^  ™*°y  y**"  P"^.  ^^  J^^^  P^*^  °^ 

Bourbon,  who  united  in  his  person 
the  honors  of  the  two  most  noble  families  in 
France,  had  lired  in  retirement  at  St  Leu,  the 
mansion-house  on  one  of  his  vast  estatesi  Pro- 
foundly afflicted  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  last  and  most  deserving  of  which  had 
been  murdered  by  Napoleon  at  Yincennes,  he 
lived  alone,  ''between,  as  has  been  finely  said, 
"the  ancient  tomb  of  his  ancestors  in  the  vaults 
of  St  Denis,  and  the  recent  grave  of  his  son  in 
the  fosse  of  Yincennes."  -  The  only  companion 
of  his  solitude  was  the  Baroness  de  Feuch^res, 
an  artful  and  unprincipled  courtesan,  who  had 
acauired  the  ascendency  over  him  which  youth 
ana  beauty  so  easily  do  over  the  feeble  decrepi- 
tude of  age,  and  who,  to  much  of  the  talent 
which  sometimes  distinguishes,  united  all  the 
cupidity  which  in  genenil  disgraces  women,  in 
whatever  rank,  of  her  profession.  Nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  the  childless  old  man 
of  seventy  should  choose  an  heir  out  of  the  il- 
lustrious house  of  Orleans,  with  which  he  was 
closely  connected,  and  thereby  prevent  that 
division  of  his  estates  among  his  heirs-at-law, 
if  he  died  intestate,  which  would  otherwise 
have  taken  place.  If  he  had  done  so  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  and  died  a  natural  death,  thoush 
it  might  have  awakened  some  envy,  it  coiud 
have  excited  no  surprise.  But  a  mournful  trag- 
edy rendered  the  matter  the  subject  of  deep  in- 
terest, painfully  aggrayated  by  the  mystery 
with  wnich  it  was  and  still  continues  envel- 
oped.   The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  on  the  morning 

Ans  27   °^  ^^  ^^^^  August,  was  found  dead  in 
^'   ''his  bedroom,  strangled  by  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief suspended  from  a  nail  in  his  chamber. 
The  Baroness  de  Feuohdres  was  the 
lU?  ass  •      ®^^y  person  above  the  rank  of  a  do- 
Cap,  til.n,  mestic  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and 
^ ;  Loais    her  bedroom  communicated  by  an  in- 
fi7*6l!  ^'      ^I'ior  passage  with  that  of  the  prince 
'  when  the  catastrophe  ocourrea.* 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  nad  been  strange 
for  some  time,  and  a  letter  is  said  to  have  been 
written  shortly  before  his  death,  indicatinff  a 
feeling  of  approaching  death.*  On  the  otner 
band,  the  apj^rance  of  the  body  when  dis- 
covered, ana  m  particular  the  extreme  tight- 
ness with  which  the  handkerchief  was  tied  round 


*  "St. Lea et see d^pendancea appartlennent A rotre roi, 
Looia  Philippe.  Ne  piilez,  ni  ne  br&lez  le  chateaa  ni  to 
▼illi^.  Ne  fkitea  de  mal  ni  &  mea  amia,  ni  a  mea  gena. 
On  vooa  a  6gar6  aur  mon  compte,  je  n'ai  qn*&  mourir  en 
aooliaitanc  bonbeur  et  proaperit^  au  people  Francaia  et  & 
ma  patiie.  Adieu  pour  toujoura."  Sign.  L.  It.  J.  dk 
Bourbon,  Prince  de  Cond6.— **  P.S.  Je  demande  i.  Un 
enterre  i.  yincennea  auprda  de  mon  infortun6  fila." — 
Capxpiovs,  vol.  iii.  p.  93 ;  L.  Blamc,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 


his  neck,  were  such  as  to  militate  stroiiglj 
against  the  idea  of  suicide.     Ma-         jg, 
dame  de  Feuch^res  strongly  sup-  Injanuam  n- 
ported  the  latter  opinion,  and  ad-  V"^  apraad 
vanced  all  she  could  in  its  srap-  jjjji'j  ^i 
port     Opinions,  as  usual  in  such  Duke'a  pro^ 
cases,  were  much  divided,  and  the  arty  to  die 
public  mind  was  strongly  excited  JS^  ^'^^ 
oy  BO  deplorable  a  termination  of 
along  and  illustrious  line,  when  an  entirely  new 
current  was  given  to  the  affiiir,  and  it  assumed 
a  political  aspect,  by  the  announcement  that 
the  whole  movable  property  of  the  deceased^ 
amounting  to  4^000,000  francs  (£160,000]^  was 
left  to  the  Baroness  de  Feueh^res,  and  his  im- 
mense landed  estates  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale^ 
fourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe.     There  was  no 
evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  to  connect  the  new 
sovereign  with  the  magnificent  bequest;  but 
people  recollected  the  maxim  of  Maechiavelli 
— "If  you  would  discover  the  author  of  a  crime^ 
see  who  is  to  profit  by  it;'*  and  the  suspicions 
afloat  on  the  subject  were  much  increased  by 
the  magnificent  reception  which  Madame  m 
Feuch^res  soon  after  publicly  received  at  th* 
Tuileries.     The  people,  ever  credulous  of  th* 
marvelous,  and  tnirsting  for  the  horrible,  put 
all  these  thinss  together ;  and  the  report  spread 
by  the  Republicans  soon  received  ii^^i,  Blanc 
general  credit,  that  the  prince  had  u.  e?,  71 ;  cap! 
been  assassinated,  and  that  those  ii.S3,86;  Ai. 
who  shared  the  succession  were  the  ^***  *"*•  *^ 
parties  implicated  in  it^ 

A  more  serious  subject  of  disquietude  for  the 
cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe  arose  from  ^ 
the  attitude  and  proceedings  of  La-  Attitude  of 
fayette.  He  had  been  declared  Com-  M.  de  La- 
mander- in -chief  of  the  National  f^^^la**"* 
Guards  of  France,  as  a  reward  for  *  *"*" 
his  acquiescence  in  the  advancement  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne ;  but  it  was  soon  doubt- 
ful wnether  his  position  in  that  capacity  would 
not  soon  overshadow  that  of  the  monarch  on 
the  throne.  Night  and  day  he  was  beset  with 
deputations  from  the  National  Guards  of  Paris 
and  the  neighboring  provinces^  most  of  them 
of  a  highly  democratic  and  even  republican 
character,  with  whom  he  entered  into  familiar 
conversations  eminently  threatening  to  the  new- 
bom  dynasty.  **  We  must,"  said  ne,  **  let  the 
government  eo  on,  appreciate  it,  and  judge  it 
The  people,  m  the  last  resort,  always  remain 
sovereign,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
undo  what  we  have  done."  To  counteract  this 
dangerous  influence,  the  Kins  had  a  grand  re- 
view of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  sixty  thou- 
sand strong,  to  whom  he  presented  their  colors. 
In  a  letter  to  General  Lafayette  as  their  com- 
mander, couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms, 
he  declared  that  the  legions  he  had  witnessed 
were  superior  to  the  forty-eight  battalions  raised 
in  1792,  and  which  had  so  powerfully  contrib- 
uted to  the  deliverance  of  France  at  Yalmy. 
But  notwithstanding  these  cordial  appearances 
in  public,  it  was  already  apparent  that  the  seeds 
of  irremediable  jealousy  were  already  sown  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Command-  ,  m oniteu, 
er-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard,  AQg.31,  isfe; 
ond  that,  if  the  former  was  to  main-  Cap.  iii.  si ,  tt; 
Uin  his  throne,  the  latter  must  be  ^-  Hi«.  xUL 
dismissed  from  his  command.*  * 

Already  also  appearances  had  assumed  « 
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threatening  aspect  at  Paris.  Thousands  of  work- 
00,  men,  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
DIsturlMuices  who  had  already  experienced  in 
in  Paris.  all  their  bitterness  the  ejects  of 
revolution,  crowded  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
the  hotels  of  the  Ministers,  and  the  Palais  Royal, 
demanding  bread  or  work,  in  terms  so  mena- 
cing as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  refusal.  So  threat* 
ening  did  they  become  that  it  became  necessa- 
IT  to  get  M.  ae  Lafayette,  as  commander  of  the 
National  Guard,  to  issue  proclamations  urging 
them  to  disperse,  and  promising  employment 
Great  uneasiness  also  was  experienced  from  the 
arrest  of  M.  de  Polignao,  tne  ex-minister  of 
Charles  X.,  at  Grandville,  M  de  Pejrronnet^  M. 
de  Chantelanze,  and  M.  de  Guemon  RanviUe, 
at  Tours,  who  were  brouffht  to  Yincennes  tin- 
,  j^  uj.  der  a  powerful  escort  of  national 
xiii.  300,  guards,  and,  by  the  excitement  which 
S70 ;  Moni-  their  presence  occasioned,  seriously 
^Yg^^^'  increased  the  embarrassments  of  the 
*  Government^ 

The  legislative  measures  of  the  new  Goyem- 
ment  evinced  the  cautious  spirit  with 
First  legis-  ^^i^^^  i^  ^'^  animated,  and  the  de- 
lafiTemeas-  sire  felt  to  render  the  Revolution  pro- 
ures  of  the  ductive  of  as  few  organic  changes  as 
«minutt!^'  was  consistent  with  the  excited  tem- 
per of  the  people.  Two  of  the  most 
obnoxious  laws  of  the  Restoration — ^that  of  12th 
January,  1816,  defining,  with  numerous  excep- 
tions, the  general  anmesty  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed for  the  events  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  that  of  1826,  annexing  the  punishment  of 
death  for  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  or  theft  in 
churches — were  repealed.  The  strength  of  par- 
ties under  the  new  Government  was  evincea  by 
the  division  for  the  choice  of  a  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  resignation  of  M. 
Casimir  P^rier.  M.  Lafitte  obtained  246  yotes 
out  of  266 — a  majority  so  great  as  to  prove 
that  the  Revolution  had  produced  its  usual  effect 
of  extinguishing  independence  of 
xit^mm.  thought,  and  that  the  debates  of  the 
'  '  Legislature  had  become  mere  form.* 
A  more  important  subject' of  discussion  arose 
0<l^  soon  after  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
Diseussion  uties  regarding  the  adoption  of  the 
OD  the  Elect-  electonS  system  proposed  by  the 
oral  Law.  Government,  which  was  the  same 
as  that  agreed  to  in  the  modification  of  the  con- 
stitution before  the  crown  was  offered  to  Louis 
Philippe.  The  project  of  Government  was  car- 
ried oy  a  majority  of  284  out  of  246  votes, 
which  sufficiently  mdicated  how  strongly  the 
Chamber  was  disposed  to  support  the  throne. 
But  the  tone  of  tne  debate,  and  the  language 
used  by  several  orators,  pointed  to  a  change  at 
no  distant  period  in  the  Electoral  Law,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  the  im- 
^  I>ortant  alterations  in  the  composi- 

xiii?2Q0  305.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Chamber  in  the  succeed- 
ing year.' 
But  more  pressing  interests  soon  came  to  oc- 
03         <5upy  the  new  Government     The 
First  flnan-  s^^  of  the  finances  was  the  most 
eialmeas-    pressing;    for  the  Revolution  had 
nres  of  the    enormously  augmented  the  demands 
emMnt'     ®°  *^®  Government,  while  it  had  pro- 
portionally diminished  its  receipts. 
The  expedition  to  Algiers,  too,  however  glori- 
ous, had  been  attended  with  a  very  heavy  ex- 


pense, which  was  by  no  means  entirely  pro- 
vided for  by  the  previous  votes.  To  meet  the 
deficit.  Ministers  asked  and  obtained  a  supple- 
mentary vote  of  credit  for  67 ,490,000  francs 
(£2,660,000).  The  receipts  of  the  year  were 
estimated  at  979,787,000  francs  (£89.200,000), 
and  its  expenditure  1,060,116,000  francs,  or 
£42,100,000,  which  rendered  the  yote  of  credit 
necessary.  Bat  events  were  now  approaching 
which  threatened  to  embroil  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France  with  the  European  powers,  and, 
by  rendering  a  ^eat  increase  of  the  army  nec- 
essary, involved  it  in  a  series  of  finan-  ,  ^.  „_ 
cial  embarrassments  which  rendered  xiii.  '313, 
a  great  increase  of  taxation  necessary,  314 ;  Moni- 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  it  never  iS"io^9*- 
recoyered.*  ^*  ^^^ 

The  popular  societies  soon  became  formida- 
ble; and  it  was  evident  that  the  great 
contest  of  Ministers  would  be  with  proceedings 
their  own  supporters  rather  than  the  against  the 
Royalists,    whom  they   had    over-  pppnlar  so- 
thrown.     On  the  21st  September  a  s^i^^s. 
great  procession  took  place  in  the 
rlace  oe  Grdve,  to  commemorate  the  execution 
of  Borier  and  three  other  young  men,  who  had 
suffered  death  there  some  years  ago  for  their 
accession  to  the  conspiracy  of  Rochelle.    \^ 
great  was  the  alarm  felt  on  this  occasion,  that 
all  the  shops  were  shut  in  the  districts  through 
which  the  procession  passed,  and  a  large  body 
of  national  guards  were  under  arms  to  preserve 
the  public  peace.    It  passed  over  without  any 
disturbance;   and  by  a  sins^ular  and  striking 
coincidence,  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  was  prepared,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  on  the  very  spot,  and  at  the 
table  on  which  tiiese  gallant  and  unfortunate 
young  men  had  suffered.    This  event,  however, 
gave  Government  an   opf>ortunity  of  stating 
their  views  on  these  societies,  in  the  course  of 
a  discussion  on  a  petition  presented  by  some 
commissaries  on  the  subject     They  were  de- 
nounced in  the  loudest  terms  by  the  ,  .     ^|^ 
Ministers,  as  being  the  real  cause  of  xiit.  316, 
the  alarm  which  existed,  and  the  con-  317 ;  Moni- 
sequent  stagnation  of  commerce  and  i5.^{^^^* 
distress  of  we  working  dassea*  * 

"What,'*  said  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
"  are  the  characteristics  of  the  rev-  ^. 

olutionary  regime  f  If  I  do  not  de*  speech  ofthe 
ceiye  myself,  the  most  remarkable  Ministeroftbe 
are  a  disposition  to  call  every  thing  Interior  on  the 
in  question,  an  immense  mass  of  in-  '"  ^ 
definite  pretensions  and  continual  appeals  to 
force.  Ail  these  features  are  united  in  the  pop- 
ular societies.  There  is  no  longer  discussion 
on  vagpie  theories  or  philosophical  questions. 
It  is  the  very  foundation  of  Government  which 
is  continually  brought  under  discussion;  the 
necessity  of  revolution,  the  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, the  law  of  succession.  Thus  numbers  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  continual  and  increasing  fer- 
mentation, which  is  the  worst  enemy  of  real 
political  reform.  There  is  a  constant  appeal  to 
force,  as  the  ultimate  umpire  of  all  disputes ;  a 
continual  war  against  all  the  powers  of  society, 
and  all  ideas  which  do  not  completely  accord 
with  their  own.  We,  too,  wish  for  progress; 
but  it  is  such  a  progress  as  may  be  durable,  not 
such  as  can  end  only  in  destroying  itself.  They 
speak  of  the  wishes  of  France ;  but  the  desires 
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they  express  are  not  those  of  France,  but  of  a 
knot  of  revolutionists  at  Paris,  who  desire  to 
elevate  themselves  by  keeping  France  in  a  state 
of  permanent  revolution.  Wise  counsel,  un- 
doubtedly! but  not  very  palatable  to  those 
who  had  just  achieved  a  revolution,  and  beheld 
others  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  its  fruits.  The 
Chamber  supported  Ministers  almost  unani- 
mously ;  but  the  societies  were  not  discouraged, 
and  a  few  days  after,  that  of  les  Amis  du  Peuple 
violated  the  laws  so  flagrantly  in  their  hail  in 
the  Rue  Pellier  that  they  were  dis- 

iuilai'fl  3ao!  ^^^^^  ^7  f<>^^  and  the  president 

'  brought  before  the  police  tribunals.^ 

The  news  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 

..         excited  so  powerfully  the  revolution- 

Aitcmpi  to  a^'y  pa^'ty  all  oyer  the  world,  early 
revolution-  attracted  to  Paris  a  crowd  of  refugees 
tee  Spain  fpom  all  countries,  and  especially 
ftomPsns.  ^  .^  ^^^  immediatelv  formed  a 
committee  there,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rev- 
olutionize the  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula  as  they 
had  done  that  of  France.  M.  Mendizabal,  Isturiz, 
Calatrava,  San  Miguel,  the  Duke  de  Rivas,  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  Count  Toreno,  and  other  Span- 
ish Liberals,  who  had  been  banished  from  tueir 
country  since  the  re-establishment  of  the  abso- 
lute government  of  Ferdinand  VII.  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^mein  1823,  formed 
its  principal  members.  With  them  were  united 
the  leading  French  Liberals — ^in  particular,  M 
Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Yiardot,  Eticnne  Arago,  Gar- 
nier  Pagds,  and  others,  who  entered  cordially 
into  the  plan,  subscribed  considerable  sums,  and 
prepared  arms  and  troops  for  carrying  their  de- 
signs into  execution.  Tne  Spanish  government, 
aware  of  what  was  going  lorward,  refused  to 
>  LouiH  Blanc,  recognize  the  government  of  Louis 
ii.  78, 79;  Cap.  Philippe,  and  both  parties  openly 
ill.  315,  332.  prepared  for  hostilities.* 
It  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  Spanish 

revolutionists  to  obtain  the  coun- 
Which  is  ae-  Penance,  however  indirect,  of  the 
cretly  favored  Freuch  government,  and  they  were 
by  Louis  Phi-  not  long  of  obtaining  it  General 
SSl        S^bastiani  alone  of  the  Ministers 

opposed  tlie  intervention;  all  the 
others  supported  it  "Tell  those  who  sent  you," 
said  M.  Guizot  to  M.  Louis  Yiardot,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  part  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee, "  that  France  committed  a  great  political 
crime  in  1823 ;  she  owes  to  Spain  a  striking  rep- 
aration, and  that  reparation  shall  be  made." 
When  introduced  by  M.  Odillon  Barrot  to  the 
King,  his  majesty  received  the  deputation  in 
the  most  gracious  manner.  He  admitted  that 
France  was  menaced  with  a  war  on  tlie  Rhine ; 
that  a  storm  might  any  day  break  on  her  from 
the  north,  and  that  it  was  oi  the  last  importance 
that  it  sliould  be  secured  from  any  other  attack. 
He  admitted  that  the  protection  given  by  Fer- 
dinand VII.  to  the  Carlist  refugees  in  the  south 
was  alarming,  and  that  it  behooved  them  to  see 
that  there  were  no  longer  any  Pyrenees.  "As 
to  Ferdinand  VII.,"  he  added,  "3'ou  may  hang 
him  if  you  pleai^e ;  he  is  the  greatest  scoundrel 
that  ever  existed."  Finding  the  dispositions  of 
the  King  and  his  ministers  thus  favorable,  the 
deputies  of  the  committee  ventured  to  propose 
to  him  their  views,  which .  were  to  dethrone 
Ferdinand  VII.,  offer  the  crown  to  the  Duke 
fje  yenioura,  second  eon  of  Louis  Philippe,  who 


was  to  espouse  Donna  Maria,  the  heiress  of  Spain, 
and  secure  the  lasting  influence  of  Franoe  to 
the  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  effecting  a  similar 
revolution  in  Portugal,  and  annexing  it  to  the 
crown  of  Castile.    How  agreeable  soever  these 
projects  might  be  to  the  real  wishes  of  Loais 
Philippe,  he  dreaded  too  much  embroiling  him- 
self with  the  northern  powers  to  espouse  them 
openly,  and  he  contented  himself  therefore, 
with  promising  them  his  secret  support,  and 
sending  60,000  francs  to  Bayonne  1  Louis  Blaac, 
by  M.  Chevallon,  and  40,000  to  U.  79, 81;  Cap. 
Marseilles  by  Colonel  Moreno.^        "*•  '**»  **• 

Secure  then  of  the  secret  support  of  the  French 
government)  the  Spanish  revolution-        ^ 
ists  commenced  active  measures  for  The  enter- 
effecting  the   dethronement  of  the  prise  is  ao- 
house  of  Bourbon  at  Madrid.     The  JjJ  fl^; 
persons  engaged  in  the  enterprises 
were  secretly  furnished  with  arms  by  M.  Mod- 
talavet)  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  M. 
Guizot,  and  dispatched  by  twos  and  threes^  so 
as  not  to  excite  suspicion,  to  Bayonne.    General 
Mina,  who  was  in  Paris»  had  a  private  interview 
with  Marshal  Gerard,  who  assured  him  of  the 
warm  sympathy,  and  promised  liim  the  secret 
support  of  the  Irench  government   *'  Take  car^ 
however,"  he  added,  'Ho  hazard  nothing:  aet 
out  without  delay  for  Bayonne;  but  swear  to 
engage  in  no  enterprise  till  France  is  relieved 
of  allanxiety  on  the  side  of  Europe."    But  this 
advice  was  too  wise  and  judicious  to  suit  the 
disposition  of  the  Spanish  revolutionists,  who, 
like  all  refugees,  were  credulous  and  sanguine 
in  the  extreme,  and  impatient  for  the  moment 
of  terminating  their  pamful  suspense.    Despite 
all  counsels  to  the  contrary,  accordingly,  they 
made  preparations  for  crossmg  tlie  Bidassoa,  and 
in  the  middle  of  October  the  attempt  was  ^     . . 
made  by  five  hundred  refugees.     But 
experience  had  taught  the  Spanish  troops  the 
real  tendency  of  revolutionary  government^  and 
it  ended  in  a  signal  defeat.    A  small  band  of 
the  boldest,   under  Chapalangarra,   was  first 
struck  down  by  a  volley  from  a  Spanish  out- 
post, which  killed  the  leader,  and  dispersed  his 
oand.    This  disaster,  like  most  first  defeats  in 
civil  conflicts,  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  enter- 
prise.   Valdez,  with  another  body,  was  speedily 
surrounded  at  Vera,  and  if  not  rescued  was  sure 
to  perish.    To  effect  his  deliverance  Mina  set 
out  from  Bayonne,  and,  having  collected  a  con- 
siderable force,  made  himself  master  of  the  im- 
{)ortant  town  of  Irun.     But  there  terminated 
lis  success.   The  Spanish  Royalists  accumulated 
round  them  on  all  sides;   Valdez,  de-  q     .g 
feated  in  an  attack  on  a  fortified  con- 
vent near  Vera,  was  obliged  to  fly  across  the 
French  frontier,  with  the  loss  of  three-fourths 
of  his  forces;  Vigo,  who  commanded  a  third 
bandrof  two  hundred  men,  was  shut  up  at  Mau- 
lian ;  and  Mina  himself  surrounded  by  ten  thou- 
sand Royalists,  was  driven  from  the  q  .  «- 
heights  of  San  Marcial,  where  he  had 
taken  post :  his  followers  dispersed ;  and  he  him- 
self only  escaped,  severely  wounded  and  cover- 
ed with  blood,  after  having  walked  thirty-eight 
leagues  in  forty-two  hours»  through  ,  .     j-j^ 
the  thick  woods  and  rugged  ridges  j^^^  593, 
of  the  Pyronees.'    Similar  attempts  606;  Loais 
on  the  side  of  Catalonia  proved  equal-  ?J*2fi  *** 
ly  unfoHunate ;  and  in  the  begianing  ^ 
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of  Noyember  the  revolutionary  bands  were  de- 
feated on  all  sides,  and  tranquillity  restored 
along  the  whole  French  frontier. 
This  check  to  the  propagandists  excited  little 
^  discouragement  in  France,  in  conse- 
State  of  qnenoe  of  the  signal  success  which 
BeisiuniL  attended  at  the  same  time  their  efforts 
and  lis  dto-  jjj  another  quarter.  BEtoiUM  was  the 
posi  1  OS.  QQJJJ^lYy  upon  Which  the  chief  hopes 
of  the  revolutionists  were  fixed.  This  beautiful 
country,  the  richest  and  most  favored  by  nature 
of  any  m  Europe  to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  long 
dissevered  by  religious  dissension  and  the  atro- 
cious cruelty  of  Philip  IL,  and  the  Duke  of  Al  va, 
had  at  length  been  reunited,  and  the  most  signal 
prosperity  had  attended  the  reunion.  The  old 
seventeen  provinces,  the  garden  of  norlhern  Eu- 
rope, united  under  one  paternal  government,  had 
been  eminently  prosperous  since  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  had  been  established  in  1814. 
Even  the  desperate  inroad  of  Napoleon,  closed 
by  the  disaster  of  Waterloo  in  the  succeeding 
year,  had  only  given  a  temporary  check  to  their 
prosperity.  The  taxes  were  moderate,  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  expenses  of  government;  a  re- 
spectable army,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  allied 
powers^  secured  the  national  independence ;  the 
frontier  fortresses  toward  France  had  been  put 
in  the  best  possible  state  of  defense,  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  as- 
signed to  that  important  object  the  whole  of  the 
share  which  its  Government  received  of  the  in- 
demnity levied  on  France  by  the  second  treaty 
of  Paris;  and  although,  as  is  always  the  case 
on  a  union,  there  were  several  points  in  dispute 
between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  former  country  lamented  the  loss 
of  the  seat  of  government,  and  those  of  the  lat- 
ter complained  that,  in  the  allocation  of  bur- 
dens, too  large  a  portion  of  the  public  debt  had 
been  laid  upon  them,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  there 
was  great  external  prosperity,  and,  to  appear- 
ance, great  internal  contentment,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  united  kingdom.  A  system  of 
representation,  neither  aristocratic  nor  oligarch- 
ical, secured  a  due  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  various  branches  of  industry  in  the  country, 
and  the  deliberations  of  the  Chambers  had,  of 
late  years,  been  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
concordance  on  objects  of  general  good.  This 
concord  had  been  in  an  especial  manner  con- 
spicuous during  the  last  session  of  the  Cham- 
bers ;  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  clos- 
ing them  on  June  2,  had  only  expressed  tlie 
general  voice  when  he  said,  "  that  the  session 
ad  been  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  labors 
iM  '^^^         divergence  of  its  opinions, 

Jun?5,*"'  crowned  by  the  most  happy  accord- 
1830,  Ann.  ance  between  the  throne  and  the  rep- 
Hijt.  xiil.    resentati  ves  of  the  people,  on  the  sub- 
*  jectsof  the  greatest  interest  to  both."* 

But  vain  are  all  attempts  to  establish  a  real 
concord  among  men,  how  loudly  so- 
Causes  of  ®^®^  called  for  by  their  material  in- 
diBcord  terests,  when  their  hearts  are  kept 
amonff  the  asunder  by  any  of  the  master  pas- 
innabitants.  gj^ug  ^hich  agitate  and  disturb  man- 
kind. The  two  most  powerful  of  these  were  in 
secret  fomenting  discord  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  renewing,  even  under  the  paternal  sceptre 
of  one  monarch,  the  ancient  jealousies  of  the 
Flemings  and  the  United  Provinces.     These 


passions  were  religious  jealousy  and  democrat- 
ic ambition.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  heredi- 
tary animosity  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
nowhere  in  Europe,  save  in  Ireland,  existed  in 
more  rancor  than  between  the  long-severed  in- 
habitants of  the  seventeen  Provinces.  The  cler- 
gy of  Flanders,  in  their  cathedrals,  their  pal- 
aces, had  all  the  pride,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
persecuting  spirit,  of  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  those 
of  the  United  Provinces  were  animated  by  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  Count  Egmont  or  William 
of  Nassau.  Reconciliation  was  impossible  be- 
tween persuasions  animated  by  such  discordant 
feelings;  and  the  attempt  of  the  Government 
to  reconcile  both  parties  by  an  equitable  ar- 
ranffement  and  entire  toleration,  ended  only, 
as  IS  often  the  case,  in  irritating 
both  parties,  and  reconciling  nei-  xiu^Sis  M9. 
ther."  ' 

In  addition  to  this,  the  democratic  passions 
in  Flanders,  violently  excited  by  ^j 

the  successful  result  of  the  Revo-  Revolation- 
lution  in  Paris,  contributed  also,  s^y  party  in 

in  the  most  powerful  manner,  to  ft^£!;?;\!;"^ 
i_  .         T.      1.   '^  1  •  J  "*  great  in- 

bnng  about  a  convulsion,  and  sev-  crease  by  the 

er  the  union  between  that  country  events  in  Par- 
and  Holland.  In  Brussels,  and  the  ^  *"  •'^^y- 
other  great  cities  of  Flanders,  the  democratic 
spirit  had  for  centuries  been  strong;  and  this 
disposition  had  been  much  strengthened  in  later 
times  by  the  desire  for  French  connection,  and 
tlie  number  of  interests  which  had  been  affect- 
ed by  the  severance  of  the  union  with  that 
country,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  imperial 
sway.  When  men's  minds  were  in  this  excited 
state,  no  amount  of  general  prosperity  and  ma- 
terial well-being  could  appease  them,  and  little 
was  wanting,  at  any  time,  to  blow  the  discon- 
tent, at  lea^t  among  some  classes,  into  a  flame. 
This  little  was  at  once  furnished  by  the  French 
Revolution.  The  clubs  of  Paris,  who  possessed 
an  influence  in  France  equal,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing states  superior  to  Louis  Philippe,  immedi- 
ately sent  several  agents  to  excite  the  revolu- 
tionary passions  in  Belgium.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  oy  the  dubs  of  Brus- 
sels, Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  and  measures  were 
quickly  concocted  for  following  the  example 
of  Pans,  and  dethroning  the  Kiii^  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. In  this  attempt  they  relied  with  rea- 
son upon  the  support  of  the  whole  democratic 
party  in  the  Flemish  towns,  and  on  that  section 
of  the  community  which,  without  being  in- 
clined to  support  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  desirous  of  severing  the  connection 
with  Holland,  and  establishing  a  regime  in 
which  the  Protestant  faith  was  no  ,  ^  „. 
longer  to  be  tolerated,  and  the  xiii.  ^6.  539; 
Catholic  might  be  reinstated  in  ex-  Louis  Bl'aac,  * 
elusive  power  and  pristine  gran-  !}:^i®®)i^*P* 
deur.«  "*•  "*•  '"• 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  rev- 
olutionists on  the  26th  August,  just  ^^ 
a  month  after  the}'  had  commenced  Commenee- 
at  Paris.  After  leaving  the  theatre,  ment  of  the 
where  the  play  of  Xa  Mueite  had  re^ol«»»on- 
been  performed,  which  contained  several  senti- 
ments eagerly  caught  at  and  loudly  applauded 
by  the  f>opular  party,  a  number  of  enthusiastic 
young  men  collected  in  the  streets,  singing  rev- 
olutionary  songs,  and  the  cry  was  heard  among 
them,  **  Imiton9  les  Fariticm.^*    tSuiting  th«  ao* 
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tion  to  the  word,  they  immediately  proceeded 
to  attack  and  plunder  the  printing-office  of  a 
ministerial  journal,  break  open  several  armor- 
ers* shops,  and  provide  themselves  with  the 
weapons  they  contained;  while  several  huge 
tricolor  flaffs  were  suddenly  unfurled,  and  ex- 
cited in  the  nighest  degree  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitude.  They  then  proceeded  to  set  fire  to 
1  j^j^  Q|g(^  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
ziii.  539,  541 ;  M.  Van  Maanen,  which  was  speedi- 

S§che,  M  *°*°'  ^^^  commander  of  the  town, 
▲oat,'l830;  who  tried  to  arrest  the  disorders 
Cap.  ill.  71,  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  was 
*»^-  surrounded  and  made  prisoner.^ 

With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  these  disor- 
^3  ders  were  imitated  at  Ghent,  Liege, 
ProgreM  of  Antwerp,  and  all  the  chief  towns  of 
the  insur-  Flanders.  The  royal  troops  made 
rection.  y^^y  m^^  resistance;  so  complete- 
ly did  the  movement  assume  a  national  aspect, 
and  run  from  the  first  into  an  effort  to  separate 
Belgium  from  Holland.  The  bourgeois  in  the 
great  towns  supported  this  movement,  though 
they  endeavorcNcl  to  detach  it  from  the  cause  of 
revolution,  to  which  they  were  very  little  in- 
dined.  The  populace,  however,  especially  in 
Brussels  and  Ghent,  were  by  no  means  inclmed 
to  halt  midway  in  their  career,  but  openly  en- 
deavored to  overturn  the  government  by  force, 
and  establish  a  republic  in  its  stead.  At 
Aug.  SB.  £^^  .j^  ^jj^  morning  of  the  26th.  the 

troops  were  drawn  out,  volleys  of  musketry 
were  heard  in  the  Place  des  Sablons,  and  the 
people  began  to  cut  down  trees  in  the  Park, 
and  unpave  the  streets  to  form  barricadea  The 
troops  were  too  few  in  number  to  make  head 
against  the  insurgents^  who  now  began  to  show 
themselves  in  all  quarters  of  the  city,  and  over- 
awed the  soldiers  as  much  by  the  spectacle  of 
unanimity,  as  they  overwhelmed  them  by  their 
numbers.  Ere  long  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of 
Police,  and  of  the  ffovernor  of  the  capital,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  work 
of  destruction  commenced.  Several  steam-ma- 
chines were  destroyed,  many  shops  pillaged,- 
and  symptoms  of  the  war  of  labor  against  prop- 
erty, of  the  proletaires  against  machinery,  be- 
gan to  appear.  Alarmed  at  this  turn  the  affair 
was  takmg,  the  shop-keepers  turned  out^  and 
formed  a  large  Bui^her  Guard, 
xiu^M^Si-  ®^^^  strong,  which  m  a  manner 
Cap.  iii/71,  '  interposed  between  the  contending 
73 ;  Louis  parties,  and,  by  the  respect  which 
Blano,  il.  89,  ^^^y  inspired  to  both  parties,  sus- 
pended hostilities.' 
The  Burgher  Guard,  which  was  most  anxious 
y^  to  terminate  the  dispute,  and  re- 

Negotiatioiis  cover  the  lost  nationality  of  the 
oftheinaur-  Belgians,  without  endangering  the 
SJ  Ki^*^^  crown  on  the  head  of  William  of 
Auga^&.  Nassau,  presented,  in  the  midst  of 
these  disorders,  a  petition  to  the 
King,  in  which  they  prayed  hira  **to  dismiss 
the  minister  Van  Maanen,  so  odious  to  their 
national  feelings,  and  sive  a  sevarate  adminis- 
trcUian  to  Belgium^  hitherto  aevoted  to  the 
house  of  Nassau,  of  which  they  did  not  wish 
to  break  the  sceptre."  The  King  returned  for 
answer,  "That  he  would  abide  by  the  text  of 
the  compact — that  is  to  say,  by  the  law ;  that 
his  resolution  would  depend  on  a  vote  of  the 


Estates ;  that  if  that  assembly  determined  on  a 
separation  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  coofomi 
to  it;  and  that,  for  that  purpose,  the  Eetat^a 
should  be  immediately  convoked."  At  the 
same  time,  he  ordered  tne  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  the  Nethenands^ 
to  repair  to  Brussels,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  see  what 
would  really  satisfy  them.  Emboldened  by 
this  success,  the  burghers  next  demanded  that 
he  should  come  alone,  without  an  escort,  and 
without  uniform  or  arma  This  also  was  con- 
ceded, so  anxious  was  the  Government  to  paci- 
fy the  people  by  every  imaginable  concession ; 
and  on  the  1st  September  the  Prince,  g^^  | 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo,  arrived 
at  Brussels  in  plain  clothes,  and  without  an 
escort  He  was  received  with  respect  by 
the  Burgher  Guard,  which  escorted  i  hoais  Fitnr, 
him  into  the  city  under  the  guar-  ii.  89,00;  Ad. 
antee  of  safety  to  his  person,  and  ^■*;  *!"*  ^9.' 
liberty  to  depart,  if  he  could  not  73^  75  ^^©SJ- 
succeed  in  effecting  an  accommo-  tear,  ^pi.  4, 
dation.*  1«». 

The  Prince,  in  passing  through  the  streets^ 
was  received  with  cries  of  **Vive  -j 

le  Prince  I  Vive  la  liberie  I  A  Demands  at 
ba»  Van  Maanen  /"  but  he  beheld  '>»  leaders  of 
on  all  sides  convincing  proofs  of  »»>«"^oln^«>- 
the  serious  nature  of  the  insurrection.  Barri- 
cades required  to  be  passed  in  many  places; 
the  cross-streets  were  all  blocked  up^  and  armed 
men  at  the  windows  gave  fearful  proof  of  the 
murderous  warfare  which  awaited  the  troops 
if  hostilities  were  resumed.  Even  before  he 
arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  it  had  become 
evident  that  an  acconmtiodation  was  impossi- 
ble. The  deputations,  which  succeeded  each 
other  with  rapidity  at  the  H6t«l  de  Ville,  ex- 
pressed^ their  wishes  clearly ;  the  word  *'  sepa- 
ration" was  heard,  but  no  wish  was  expressed  to 
unite  with  France ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  re- 
turned on  the  4th  to  his  army  at  Yilvorde,  with 
the  hope  that  he  might  still  retain  his  thronei 
The  yellow  cockade  was  every  where  aban> 
doned  ;  but  there  was  no  disposition  evinced  to 
break  finally  with  the  house  of  Nassau.  Soon 
after,  a  deputation  waited  on  the  King  with  a 
formal  ana  concise  statement  of  their  griev- 
ances and  demands ;  and  for  a  brief  period  the 
hope  was  entertained  that  he  might  retain  both 
crowns,  on  the  condition,  as  in  the  case  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  of  an  entire  separation 
of  offices  and  administration.*  But  these  hopes 
were  soon  found  to  be  fallacioua  The  wish 
for  a  separation  from  Holland  was  so  generally 


*  Tbe  demanda  of  the  Belgian  rev<klutionist8  were: 
"1.  L'ex6cutlon  entidre,  fhtncbo  et  sincere,  de  la  lol 
fondamentale,  mais  sans  restrictiona  ni  interpretatioDt 
au  profit  du  pouvoir,  aoit  par  arrct^s  circulaires  minis- 
t^riela  ou  rescrits  du  cabinet  3.  L'eloignement  du  mi- 
nistre  de  Tint^rieur  et  de  l*odioiu  Van  Maanen.  3.  La 
suspension  provisoire  de  I'abatage  juaqu'a  ia  prochaine 
session  des  ^tats  generaux.  4.  Un  nouveau  syst^me 
Electoral  ^tabli  par  une  loi,  oa  T^lection  soit  plus  directe 
par  le  peaple.  5.  Le  relablisaement  du  Jury.  6.  Une  loi 
nouvelle  de  I'organisation  ^udiciaire.  7.  La  responsa- 
billte  penaie  dee  miniatres  etablis  par  la  loi.    8.  Une  loi 

3ui  fixe  le  siege  de  la  liaute  coar  dans  les  proTtnces  m^ri- 
ionales.  tf.  La  cessation  des  poursuites  intenices  aux 
^crivains  lib^raux.  10.  L'annulation  de  tomes  lea  con- 
damnations  en  matieres  politiques.  11.  Qu'H  soit  dis- 
tribu6  a  tous  les  ouvriers  infortunes  du  pain  pour  anb- 
venir  a  leurs  besoins  jus^u'a  ce  qu'ils  pussent  reprendra 
leura  travaux."— .Ann.  Jiiet.,  vol.  xiil.  p.  540. 
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expressed  that  it  wm  obyiously  irreurtible ; 
J  Cn.  iii.  75,  AD^  the  Prince  earned  back  the 
77 ;  An.  Hist,  mournful  conviction  that  the  union 
xUl.M5,547.  oonld  no  longer  be  maintained.^ 
The  Estates  of  the  kingdom  were  conyoked 
1^  for  the  18th  September,  and  on  that 
Speech  of  day  they  assembled  from  all  quar- 
theKingon  ten;    and  the  session  was  opened 

g!2S£S?  ^*^  «5«»*  p<"»p.  Vv*^«  J^J??  « 

Sept.  13.  person,  accompanied  by  the  Pnnce 
of  Orange.  It  was  impossible  to  im- 
tmne  a  more  august  or  solemn  occasion;  for 
the  assembly  was  to  deliberate  not  only  on  the 
ftudamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  but  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  connection  with  Holland,  as 
fixed  by  the  Gon|;ress  of  Vienna.  The  speech 
of  William  was  dignified  and  moderate,  and  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  occasion.  "  To  go 
back,*'  said  the  monarch  with  emotion,  "  to  the 
causes  of  the  past,  to  scrutinize  them  with  your 
high  mightinesses,  to  seize  their  true  character, 
is  less  urgent  than  to  seek  the  means  of  re- 
establishing the  authority  of  the  laws,  so  vio- 
lently shaken  by  the  late  commotions.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  shock  of  ideas^  and  of  the  clash 
of  conflicting  opinions,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
recoDoile  my  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  my 
subjects  with  the  duties  which  I  have  con- 
tracted toward  all,  and  which  I  have  conse- 
crated by  my  oath&  I  earnestly  implore,  there- 
fore, your  firm  and  calm  consideration,  in  order 
that^  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  the  national 
representatives,  I  may  adopt  such  measures  as 
the  safety  of  the  country  aemands.  One  par- 
ty contends  for  a  revision  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  union,  and  even  the  separation  of 
the  Provinces.  This  can  only  be  done,  you  are 
aware,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  funda- 
mental act  of  our  constitution.  I  pray  only 
that  you  may  approach  it  with  the  deliberation 
and  caution  whion  its  importance  deserves.  En- 
tirely disposed  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  wishes, 
I  will  accord  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  faction ; 
I  will  never  consent  to  measures  which  may 
sacrifice  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
>  c  Iii  '^'^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  passions  and  to  violence. 
78  7$.  Reconcile,  if  you  can,  all  interests; 
that  is  the  sole  wish  of  my  heart"* 
Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  or  concili- 
77^  atory  than  this  language;  but  the 
The  army  time  was  passed  when  it  could  cora- 
hl'h'^'^  mand  any  attention.  The  passions 
2d  cSS?  ^^  ^^  populace  were  so  strongly 
bereon  roused  by  the  prospect  of  the  sac- 
Briuaels.  oessful  revolution  m  Paris,  of  the 
Sept.  23.  clergy  and  burghers  by  the  hope  of 
an  approaching  severance  from  Ilolland,  that 
the  voice  of  reason  and  patriotism  had  no 
longer  a  chance  of  being  heard.  The  work- 
ing classes,  thrown  by  thousands  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  public  convulsions,  and  who,  by 
the  force  of  numbers,  had  got  possession  of 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Lieg^  and  other  towns,  had 
already  proceeded  to  acts  of  pillage;  disorders 
in  the  streets  were  frequent ;  and  the  burghers, 
whose  representatives  formed  the  great  major- 
ity, were  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
'  of  the  destruction  of  their  property  or  the 
cessation  of  their  profits.  To  terminate  these 
dangers,  the  King,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chambers,  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
at  Yilvorde  to  Prince  Frederick^  a  brave  sol- 


dier, who  justly  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
troops,  with  instructions  to  advance  to  Brussels^ 
re-establish  the  authority  of  Government,  pro- 
tect property,  and  leave  the  national  repre- 
sentatives at  liberty  to  deliberate  in  safety  on 
the  important  matters  waiting  their 
determination.  Having  published  a  xiii°5M  S57- 
proclamation,  according^,  explain-  cap.  iii!  78,' 
ing  his  views  and  the  orders  he  had  79 ;  Louis 
received,  he  mov^  his  troops  to-  J^J»>c»i*lMf 
ward  Brussels.  *  • 

The  approach  of  the  Prince  at  the  head  of 
nine  thousand  men,  twenty-six  guns,  ..g 
and  two  howitzers,  on  the  road  princeFred- 
from  Antwerp  toward  Brussels,  pro-  crick  attacks 
duced  the  utmost  excitement  in  the  ?™f^l*' 
latter  city.  The  French  emissaries  ^ ' 
and  democratic  leaders,  who  were  openly  de- 
nounced in  the  proclamation  by  which  his  ad- 
vance was  preceded,  were  indefatigable  in  their 
efforts  to  rouse  the  populace ;  they  had  no  lon- 
ger any  hope  but  m  the  most  determined  re- 
sistance. Tne  tocsin  sounded  from  all  the  stee- 
pleS)  the  getUraU  beat  in  all  the  streets.  Old 
men  and  women,  age  and  childhood,  were  to 
be  seen  at  the  barricades,  which  were  erected 
at  the  gates  and  across  the  principal  entrances^ 
The  utmost  enthusiasm  ana  courage  pervaded 
tlie  working  classes,  who  by  this  time  had  be- 
come all  armed ;  the  burghers,  in  silence,  and 
trembling  for  their  shops,  fell  into  the  ranks, 
obeyinff  mechanically  a  movement  which  they 
had  origin^ly  raised,  but  of  which  they  had 
now  entirely  lost  the  direction.  Some  guns, 
placed  at  the  gates  of  Schaarbeck  and  Louvain, 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  troops  of  the  Prince  of 
Oranee  when  they  first  came  within  ran^e; 
but  the  Dutch  guns  were  immediately  huiTied 
to  the  fronts  and  by  their  superior  fire  quickly 
silenced  that  of  the  insui^ents.  The  entrance 
being  thus  cleared,  the  troops  advanced,  and 
without  much  difiiculty  occupied  the  gates  of 
Schaarbeek  and  Louvain,  with  the  whole  boule- 
vards between  them,  and  establish-  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
ed  themselves  in  force  in  the  Park,  ziii.  557, 559 ; 
the  highest  quarter  of  Brussels,  and.  Cap.  iii.  79 ; 
in  a  miUtary  point  of  view,  giving  J'»»JiJ,'»^.«' 
the  entire  command  of  the  city.' 

But  while  these  successes,  to  all  appearance 
decisive,  were  gained  by  the  royal         79. 
troops,  the  insurgents  m  Brussels  The  Dutch 
were  not  idle.     Guided  by  the  nu-  J^JS^de-*" 
merous  French  refugees  then  in  the  reated,  and 
city,  and  who  possessed  the  skill  and  retire  to  An»- 
infonuation  on  military  matters  by  ^^'P- 

*  **  Tandia  qa'avec  un  iA\e  et  une  activity  dignes  dee 
plus  granda  61oges,  tous  yeiilex  i.  la  defenae  dea  proprie- 
tea  publiquea  et  particulidrea,  un  petit  nombre  de  factieux 
eaeh^  panni  voua  excite  la  populace  an  pillue,  rarmde 
au  d6ahonneur ;  lea  intentions  royalea  aont  d^natureea, 
lea  autorit^a  aana  force,  la  liberte  (H>prim^.  Conform^- 
ment  aux  ordrea  du  roi,  noua  venona  apporter  a  cet  etat 
dea  choaea  qui  ruine  voire  eit6,  et  eloigiie  de  plua  en  plus, 
pour  oette  reaidence  royaie,  la  poaaibilit^  d*6tre  le  aejour 
du  monarque,  et  de  rh^ritier  du  trone,  le  aeul  remade 
▼Writable  et  efilcace,  le  r^tabliaaement  de  Tordre  l^gal. 
Lea  legiona  nationalea  vont  entrer  dana  voa  mura,  au 
nom  dea  lois,  et  d  la  demande  dea  meilleura  citoyena,  pour 
lea  aoulager  toua  d*un  aerrice  p^nible,  el  pour  preter  aide 
et  protection.  Une  aage  ainniaf ie  a'6tendra  aur  lea  fautes 
et  lee  demarehea  irreguli^rea  que  lea  circonatances  ont 
produitea.  Lea  auteura  principaux  d'actea  trop  criminds 
pour  eap^rer  d*6chapper  a  la  aeveritd  dea  loia,  dea  6tran- 
gera  qui,  abuaant  de  rhoepitalite,  aont  venus  <Higaaiaw 
panni  TOua  ce  deaordre,  aeront  aeuls  et  Juatement  (Wtpp^. 
Leur  cause  n*a  rien  de  commun  avec  la  vdtre. — Fred- 
BRICE.    aist  Sept.  1890."— Capbfiodb,  Tol.  Ui.  p.  79. 
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which  that  gallant  people  are  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished, they  intrenched  themselves  strongly 
in  the  auarters  adjacent  to  the  park,  and  filled 
all  the  nouses  looking  into  it  with  musketeers. 
The  Dutch  troops  might  easily  have  forced  the 
city  to  capitulate,  by  bombarding  it  from  the 
park,  which  commanded  it  in  every  part;  but 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  reluctant  to  proceed 
to  such  extremities  wilh  his  own  capital  city, 
and  with  reason  apprehended  that  it  was  a 
hopeless  thing  to  attempt  to  conciliate  a  hostile 
kingdom  by  ourning  its  metropolis.  He  con- 
fined himself,  accordingly,  to  a  combat  of  mus- 
ketry, the  effect  of  which  would  not  reach  be- 
yona  the  combatants;  and  the  entrance  into 
the  Place  Royale  from  the  park  continued 
through  the  wnole  of  the  24th  to  be  the  thea- 
tre of  as  warm  a  fire  as  ever  was  witnessed  in 
street  conflicts.  Tlie  insuivents,  however,  brave- 
ly stood  their  ground,  and  notwithstanding  the 
most  vigorous  efforts,  the  Dutch  troops  were 
unable  to  dislodge  them  from  the  houses  com- 
manding the  entrances  of  the  parks.  During 
the  night  the  insurgents  received  great  rein- 
forcements from  Liese,  Ghent,  and  other  towns, 
which  had  espoused  the  same  cause,  and  this 
so  encouraged  them  that  on  the  morning  of  the 

Sept  S5  ^^^^  ^^y  <^^u™®d  ^^^  offensive,  and 
'  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
Royalists  in  the  park  at  all  points.  Success  was 
for'some  time  pretty  nearly  balanced ;  but  rein- 
forcements having  come  up  in  great  numbers 
during  the  day,  the  insurgents,  toward  evening, 
gained  decided  advantages,  dismounted  a  bat- 
tery which  the  Dutch  had  established  in  front 
of  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  forced 
the  Dutch  into  the  extremity  of  the  Madeleine, 
where  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  them- 
selves. But  as  they  were  now  evidently  over- 
matched, and  had  a  whole  nation  on  their  hands, 
the  royal  troops  were  withdrawn  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  and  took  the  road  to  Ant- 
werp. The  revolutionary  chiefs,  amidst  shouts 
of  triumph,  immediately  ap|M)inted  aprovision- 
» Monlteur  *^  government,  which  forthwith  pro- 
October  1,'  nounced  the  dethronement  of  Fred- 
18 .0 ;  Ann.  erick- William  from  the  Hdtel  de  Yille 
2/*'' *^^'-  of  Brussels,  as  Lafayette  had  done 
^''  ^'  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris. » 
This  decisive  victoi>y  of  an  insurgent  populace 
gQ^  over  a  considerable  bc^y  of  regular 
The  insur-  troops,  armed  with  a  powerful  artil- 
rection  ex-  lery,  and  headed  by  a  prince  of  the 
6ra^,^and  ^^<^  produced,  m  well  it  might, 
the  scpare-  very  great  sensation  in  Europe,  and 
UonofBel-  stimulated  the  revolutionists  every 
fiSuaiSts    ^^^^9  ^^  imitate  the  cxomple  of  the 

Eronounccd  Parisians  and  Belgians,  and  overturn 
y  the  the  existing  authorities  by  a  well- 

Chamber,  concerted  urban  tumult  The  whole 
provinces  of  Flanders  followed  the  example  of 
the  capital,  and  declared  for  the  provisional 
government  and  the  separation  from  Holland. 
The  Estates,  by  a  majority  of  55  to  48,  decided 
for  the  separat  ion ;  and  ordered  a  nation- 
'  al  Congress,  where  all  interests  should 
be  represented.  Meanwhile  the  fortresses,  still 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  being 
without  ammunition  or  provisions,  were  all 
obliged  to  capitulate  except  Antwerp,  Maes- 
tricht,  and  Luxembourg,  which,  with  tne  prov- 
ince of  Limburg,  held  out  for  the  house  of  Nas- 


Bp.i.  and  at  the  first  of  which  the  Prince  of  Or- 
uiigc  had  established  a  sort  of  coanter-^OTem- 
ment,  from  which  orders^  as  for  the  wnoie  of 
Flanders,  were  issued.    At  length  even  Antwerp 
was  wrested  from  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel,  which,  with  a  garrison  of  seven  thou- 
sand men,  was  held  by  a  resolute  veteran,  Gcr- 
ERAL  Cbassk.    On  the  2'7th  October,  the  ^^ 
Prince  of  Orange  left  the  town  for  the  ^**' 
Hague,  and  he  was  no  sooner  gone  than  symp- 
toms of  insurrection   appeared.     Elncon  raged 
by  a  body  of  troops  wiiich  approached  from 
Brussels^  and  who  were  stealthily   admitted 
within  the  gates,  the  people  broke  into  rerolt, 
surrounded  and  disarmea  several  isolated  sol- 
diers and  detachments^  and  gradnally  wreirted 
from  the  Dutch  all  the  gates,  while  the  garrison 
retired  to  the  citadeL     Emboldened  by  thi?  euc^ 
cess,  the  insurgents  ventured  to  measure  their 
strength  with  the  citadel,  and  fired  some 
shots  at  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparta        ' 
Chasse  replied  by  a  vigorous  fire  from  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery,  which  speedily  set  the 
town  on  fire  in  several  place^  and  destroyed 
property  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000  florins 
(£400,000).    Menaced  with  total  ruin,  the  in- 
surgents were  too  happy  to  accede  to  a  eon- 
vention,  by  which  a  suspension  of   t  Moniteor, 
hostilities  was  agreed  to,  on  condi-  November  l, 
tion  of  the  city  remaining  in  their  JJ**  '*  4°°* 
hands,  and  the  citadel,  arsenal,  and  508*574 !' 
squadron  in  those  of  General  Chas-  Cap.  iii. ' 

c^i  80.81. 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Germaxt,  the 
land  of  ardent  feeling,  heroic  cour-        g| 
age,  and  lofty  aspirations,  as  the  tone  state  ofpo- 
of  its  contemporary  literature  and  the  liUcai  fed- 
deeds  of  its  gallant  sons  demonstrate,  {JJq*?  ^*^' 
was  to  escape  the  influence  of  the 
electric  shock  of  the  French  Revolution.     It  was 
felt  there,  accordingly,  and  only  with  the  more 
vehemence  that  the  people  were  unaccustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  and  that  to 
them  the  land  of  freedom  was  the  fairy  region 
of  imagination,  not  the  theatre  of  actual  expe- 
rience or  observation.     The  feelings  of  a  Jarge 
portion  of  the  people  had  been  deeply  wound- 
ed by  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  greater 
powers  to  perform  the  promises  which,  under 
the  pressure  of  danger  in  the  war  of  liberotion, 
they  had  made  to  give  representative  institu- 
tions to  their  people.    This  theme,  so  vast  and 
important)  will  form  the  subject  of  an  ample 
disquisition  in  a  future  chapter,  when  Germa- 
ny comes  prominently  forward,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  general  outbreak  of  its  inhabit- 
ants in  1848  require  to  be  recounted.     At  pres- 
ent, 08  the  disturbances  which  occurred  were 
only  partial,  and  ofephemeral  duration,  though 
not  ephemeral  consequences,  it  is  8u£Bcient  to 
observe,  that  though  representative  institutions 
had  been  establisned  m  Wirtemberg,  Baden, 
and  several  of  the  lesser  States,  subsequent  to 
1814,  yet  they  were  either  wholly  a  wanting,  or 
existing  oi^ly  in  form,  in  Atistria  and  Pnnsia, 
and  that  a  deep  though  smothered  feeling  of  in- 
dignation pervaded  the  middle  class  over  all 
Germany,  at  what  they  justly  regarded  as  a 
deliberate  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  their 
governments  in  this  vital  particular.    When 
men's  minds  were  in  this  indignant  and  agitated 
state,  a  spark  was  safficient  to  produce  an  ex- 
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plosioo;  and  the  French  Revolution  was  too 
important  an  eyent  not  at  once  to  induce  it. 

The  train  took  fire  first  in  the^reat  commer- 
cial  and  manufiactunng  towns,  the 
Diin^noM  ^^^i^tres,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
lnAix-U-Chft>  of  independent  thought  and  united 
pelle  and  Uo-  action.  No  sooner  did  the  disturb- 
Auffukso       «*ces,  accordingly,  break  out  in 

^^  Brussels,  than   they  extended  to 

Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne,  in  both  of  which 
cities  the  workmen  assembled  in  tumultuous 
crowds,  and  began  to  pillage  shops,  break  ma- 
chines, attaek  manufactories,  and  deliver  prison- 
ers from  jail  in  order  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
disaffected.  These  disorders  excited  the  utmost 
alarm  all  along  the  Rhine,  in  all  the  principal 
cities  on  which  river  symptoms  of  agitation  ap- 
peared ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  general  turning 
out  and  firm  countenance  of  the  burgher  mili- 
tia that  they  were  prevented  from  breaking  out 
into  open  insurrection.  Greatly  alarmed^  the 
Prussian  government  in  haste  moved  forward 
several  veteran  regiments  of  Old  Prussia  into  the 
Rhenish  provinces ;  and  Prince  William  of  Prus- 
sia, on  September  9th,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
authorities  there,  expressing  liis  resolution  not 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France, 
I  C3p  jjj  or  the  form  of  its  government,  but  to 
02, 93; An.  defend  the  Prussian  dominions  from 
Hi^t.  xiU.  attack,  and  maintain  the  provinces  on 
®"»  "^"-     the  Rhine  to  the  last  extremity.** 

From  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the  agitation 
B4  was  communicated  like  an  electric 

Convulsions  shock  through  all  the  cities  of  the 
in  all  the  north  of  Germany,  though  the  sue- 
north  of  cggg  <^iuch  attended  the  attempts 
ermany.  ^^  insurrection  was  very  various, 
according  to  the  vigilance  and  strength  of  the 
Government  in  different  places,  and  the  fideli- 
ty which  the  troops  evinced  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  people.  Enough,  however, 
appeared  to  indicate  what  the  events  of  1848 
so  fully  confirmed,  that  the  stability  of  existing 
institutions  in  Germany  rested  entirely  upon  the 
strength  and  fidelity  of  the  armed  force ;  that 
in  the  midst  of  feudal  manners,  institutions, 
and  traditions,  though  repressed  by  an  enormous 
military  establishment,  tnere  existed  a  deep  and 
widespread  spirit  of  discontent  in  the  industri- 
ous and  highly -educated  middle  classes;  and 
that,  if  the  time  should  come  when  the  regular 
troops  were  no  loncrer,  as  in  France,  to  be  relied 
on  in  a  conflict  with  the  people,  or  were  open- 
ly to  espouse  the  popular  side,  so- 
»  Cap.  *»*•  *3,   ciety  would  be  shaken  to  its  cen- 

xili.  ftM,  629.'  tr«.  *°4  t^«  ™<»*  dreadful  convul- 
sions might  be  anticipated.* 
In  all  the  cities  where  the  Teutonic  race  was 
predominant,  even  the  military  capital  of  Ba- 
varia, and  the  distant  metropolis  of  Denmark, 
disturbances  or  symptoms  or  disorder  appear- 

*  **  Le  roi  m'a  charge  de  tdmoigner  &  tea  aii^eta  des  pro- 
vinces Rhenanes  cotnbien  11  regrettait  do  ne  poavoir  ae 
rendre  au  milieu  d'eux.  Les  evenemens  aorvenas  en 
France  n^eeasitent  sa  presence  dans  sa  capltale.  Cepen- 
dant  le  roi  est  formement  r^solu  de  ne  sHmmieeer  en  rien 
dang  les  qffaires  de  ee  pays,  et  de  lalsser  le  volcan  ae  con- 
sumer dans  son  inierieur.  Mais  si  les  Fran^ais  attaquai- 
ent  noa  fVontidres,  alors  le  roi  rasaemblerait  Unites  ses 
forces  pour  les  combattre.  Les  travaux  qui  one  6t6  ex6- 
eutea  a  Coblentz  et  qui  en  font  un  boulevard  puissant  de 
la  monarehie,  pronvent  I'importance  que  sa  majest6  attache 
a  la  possession  des  provinces  Rhenanes.  et  sa  forme  re- 
solution de  leaddfendre  I'l  tonte  extremite. — Guilla,umb. 
Coblentz,  9  Sepiembre,  1830."— ilim.  Hist.,  xlil.  93,  note. 


ed  on  intelligence  being  received  of  the  events 
in  Brussels;  but  they  assumed  the  34 
most  formidable  aspect  in  Leipsic,  In  Dresden, 
Dresden,  Brunswick,  and  Uesse-Cas-  Leipsic,  and 
sel.  In  the  first  of  these  cities,  ex-  B""»^«k. 
tensive  mercantile  transactions,  a  great  spread 
of  knowledge,  and  the  vast  concourse  of  stran- 
gers during  the  fair,  had  greatly  strengthened 
the  desire  for  popular  institutions.  In  the  sec- 
ond, in  addition  to  the  general  desire  for  free- 
dom, there  was  united  the  discontent  of  a  popu- 
lation generally  Protestant  at  a  royal  family  still 
Catholic.  In  Leipsic,  the  disturoances,  which 
originated  with  the  students  of  the  uni-  ^^  . 
versitv,  were  repressed  without  any  se- 
rious consequences  at  the  end  of  two  days;  but 
at  Dresden  the  populace  for  a  time  gained  the 
ascendant  The  Hdtel  de  Ville  and  the  Hotel 
de  la  Police  were  both  burned,  and  the  ^ 

King  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  capital,  *** ' 
and  take  refuge  in  the  impregnable  fortress  of 
Konigstein,  so  celebrated  m  tlie  wars  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  Napoleon.  At  Ilesse-Cas- 
sel — where  the  people,  in  addition  to  the  other 
causes  of  German  discontent,  were  irritated  by 
the  absence  of  the  Elector,  who  lived,  apart  from 
the  Electress,  a  scandalous  life  at  his  palace 
of  Wilhelmshohe,  in  which  his  presence  was 
signalized  only  by  arbitrary  decrees  or  acts  of 
oppression  against  his  subjects — the  disorders 
were  not  less  serious,  and  were  only  put  down 
by  four  thousand  of  the  Burgher  1  j^^j^  nist. 
Guard  and  four  hundred  regular  xiii.  634,  040 ; 
troops.*  ^*P-  ***•  *•• 

Still  more  alarming  were  the  disturbances  in 
Brunswick.     On  the  6th  the  pop-  g^ 

ulace  rose,  and,  disregarding  six-  AndtnBruns- 
teenpiccesofcannon  placed  around  wl<*-  Sept.  6. 
the  palace  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  but  which 
were  never  discharged,  surrounded  the  ducul 
residence,  which  was  soon  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  whole  pictures  and  furniture  were 
broken  to  pieces  or  thrown  out  of  the  windows, 
and  the  superb  pile  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Duke 
fled  in  disguise  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  escaped  to  London,  where  he  was  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  English  government,  which  was 
aware  of  the  indiscretions  and  faults  on  his  part 
which  had  occasioned  so  violent  an  explosion. 
Meanwhile,  the  Estates  of  the  duchy  conferred 
the  government,  provisionall}^  on  his  brother 
Prince  William,  in  the  character  of  regent,  and 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  he  was  recognized  by 
the  courts  of  London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  Even 
the  distant  capital  of  Vienna  felt  the  shock. 
Assemblages  were  formed  in  the  streets  which 
defied  the  whole  power  of  the  police,  and  were 
dispersed  only  by  the  appearance  of  %  ^„q^  m^t 
the  cuirassiers;  and  the  dawn  of  xiii.  631, 
that  spirit  already  appeared,  des-  J?*'^7'flg. 
tined  at  no  distant  period  to  threat-  Mon'iteiir  ' 
en  with  dissolution  the  whole  Aus-  Sept.  12,' 
trian  monarchy.*  1830. 

Switzerland  did  not  escape  the  general  con- 
tagion ;  and  though  the  shepherds  g^ 
of  the  valleys,  in  possession  of  full  Political  con- 
democratic  privileges,  -  remained  tests  In  Switi- 
tranquil,  the  ourghers  of  its  cities,  *'l«"<*- 
who  were  not  equally  endowed,  were  violently 
agitated.  The  Federal  Diet  was  sitting  at  Berne 
in  perfect  tranquillity  when  the  news  arrived 
of  the  revolution  of  July  in  Paris;  and  the  ex- 
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citement  immediately  became  so  violent  that 
it  waa  evident  the  aemand  for  more  popular 
institutions  could  no  longer  be  "withstood.  Wise- 
ly resolving  to  yield  to  a  storm  which  they  could 
not  resist,  the  cantons  in  which  aristocratic  in- 
stitutions still  existed,  themselves  took  the  lead 
in  making  the  changes  which  were  demanded. 

Not  S7  ^^^^^^  ^'^  ^®  ^^^  which  did  so.  On 
'  the  27th  November  the  local  Legisla- 
ture of  that  city  passed  a  resolution  fixing  the 
representation  of  the  Council  at  212  members, 
of  whom  a  third  were  to  be  returned  by  the 
city,  and  two-thirds  by  the  landward  part  of 
the  canton,  fixing  the  qualification  for  repre- 
sentatives at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  a 
fortune  of  6000  francs  (£200).  This  Council 
was  to  appoint  a  smaller  body,  which  was  to 
form  a  constitution,  the  basis  of  which  was  to  be 
popular  sovereignty,  ahd  an  equal  division  of 
the  public  burden^.  Similar  organic  changes,  in 
effect,  like  the  Reform  Bill  in  England,  amount- 
ing to  revolution,  were  brought  about  in  Lu- 
cerne, Soleure,  Argovia,  St  Gall,  and  Turgovia, 
not  without^  in  some,  serious  popular  disorders 
which  disgraced  the  land  and  cause  of  freedom. 
Berne  itself,  the  most  aristocratic  of  all  the  can- 
tons, underwent  its  revolution.  The  petitions 
praying  for  reform  and  an  extension  otpopular 
rights,  presented  to  its  Council  of  State,  were 
so  numerous  that  at  length  they  could  no  loneer 
be  resisted,  and  in  the  beginning  of  December 
a  meeting  of  the  great  Council,  which  consisted 
of  217  members,  was  held,  at  which  it  was  unan- 
imously resolved  to  put  the  whole  militia  of  the 
country  on  a  war  footing,  and  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  eleven  to  revise  the  constitution.  So 
great,  however,  was  the  public  agitation,  that 
these  measures  would  not  suffice,  and  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  government  accordingly  con- 
voked a  general  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  cantons  to  meet  at  Berne  on  the  23d 
Dec  S3  l^®^®™^®r.  It  decreed  the  levy  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  to  cause  the  external  in- 
dependence of  the  confederation  to  be  respect- 
ed ;  but  wisely  abstained  from  interfering  with 
the  internal  constitutions  of  the  can- 

iiii?674  678!  **^°®'  which  were  left  to  their  sepa- 
'  '  rate  Legislatures.' 
Italy  also  felt  the  shock,  and,  from  the  more 
g7,  ardent  temperament  of  its  inhabit- 
ConYulsions  ants,  and  tne  circumstance  of  their 
in  Italy.  having  so  lone  been  unaccustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  any  of  tne  rights  of  freemen, 
with  more  violence  tiian  in  the  colder  latitudes 
of  the  Alps*  In  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  the 
extreme  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immense  Austrian  force,  the  fidelity 
of  which  could  perfectly  be  relied  on,  prevented 
any  open  convulsions ;  but  the  impreraion  was 
not  the  less  decided,  and  the  public  passions, 
long  and  rigorously  repressed,  only  acquired 
the  greater  strengtn  from  being  brooded  over 
in  silence.  The  fermentation  was  extreme  in 
Bologna  and  Modena,  the  two  cities  of  the  pen- 
insula most  warmly  attached  to  the  new  insti- 
tutions ;  but  it  was  repressed  with  rigor,  and  in 
Florence  overawed  by  the  influence  of  Austria. 
In  Rome  the  effect  was  very  great  at  first,  but 
it  was  ere  long  superseded  by  the  election  of  a 
4  .  „.  new  Pope,  in  consequence  of  the 
xmrS84,%.  ^^^^^  of  Pius  VIII.,  which  took 
place  on  the  SOth  November.'    Ue 


was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Capellari,  elected 
to  the  pontifical  cnair  on  February  2d,  wbo  took 
the  title  of  Gregory  XVL 

But  these  events,  important  and  startliog  as 
they  were,  yielded  in  ultimate  ini>        ^- 
portance  to  an  event  which  took  place  change  Ib 
m  this  year  in  Spain,  and  proved  the  tbeonleror 
source  of  unnumbered  calamities  to  f^*™* 
both  the  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula.  "*  ^'*™- 
This  was  the  change  or  the  ordse  of  sitccsbsioii 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  as  it  had  now  been  estab- 
lished for  a  hundred  and  twenty  yeare,  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  powers  of  Eorope. 
This  order,  which  strictly  excluded  femsJes 
from  the  crown,  was  an  innovation  on  the  old 
law  of  Spain,  which  admitted  them ;  but  it  had 
been  established  by  a  decree  or  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion on  10th  September,  IV  IS,  on  occasion  of  the 
accession  of  Philip  Y.  to  the  throne,  and  subse- 
quently ratified  by  all  the  powers  of  Corope^ 
and  in  particular  oy  France  and  England,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1714.     It  had  ever 
since  regiilated  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  was  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
point  in  the  public  law  and  fixed  policy  of  En- 
rope.    The  object  of  it  was  not  so  much  any 
peculiar  necessity  for  the  male  succession  in  the 
Spanish  monarchy  beyond  other  states,  but  con- 
siderations of  the  highest  moment  for  the  gen- 
eral balance  of  power.     The  bequest  of  the 
crown  of  "  Spain  and  the  Indies"  to  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1700,  by 
the  King  of  Spain,  had  lighted  up  the  flames  of 
the  War  of  tne  Succession  in  Europe,  which 
burnt  fiercely  for  thirteen  years,  and  were  very 
imperfectly  laid  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1714.     This  treaty  was  thought  by  the  Tories 
to  have  averted  the  danger  of  a  union  of  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  on  the  same  head, 
by  entailing  the  crown  of  the  latter  kingdom 
on  the  male  line.     Bolingbroke  and  Harley, 
who  made  that  treaty,  did  not  perceive,  what 
the  event  ere  long  demonstrated,  that  it  was  not 
the  union  of  the  erowu^  but  the  alliance  of  the 
kingdoms,  which  was  the  real  obiect  of  danger; 
that  a  *'  family  compact"  founded  on  family  con- 
nection might  prove  as  formidable  as  a  union 
of  kingdoms ;  and  that,  if  the  English  fleets  were 
outnumbered,  and  blockaded  in  their  harbors, 
as  they  often  were  in  the  course  of  the  ^  ^^^ . 
century,  by  those  of  France  and  Spain  of^Mari-  * 
toffether,  it   were  of  little  moment  bonmgli, 
whether  it  was  in  virtue  of  a  united  j;^"^* 
government  or  a  family  alliance.**  * 

An  opportunity  now  occurred  which  enabled 
the  Liberals  of  Spain  to  lay  the  foun-  gg 
dation  for  a  revival  of  their  hopes,  its  inottTes 
which  had  been  so  signally  blasted  "'^Jff*'*^ 
by  the  universal  burst  of  innignation  **  <>*3««- 
against  their  rule  that  appeared  on  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Duke  d'Angom^me  in  1828.  The 
King,  now  advanced  in  years,  had  married  in 

*  In  erery  one  of  the  wars  of  En^and  against  France, 
in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  snbsequeoc  to 
1714,  the  Spanish  government  took  part  with  the  Freneh^ 
and  their  united  navies  always  considerably  outnumbered 
the  English.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  Amer 
ican  War  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  Ibnnerof 
which  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  numbering  forty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  blockaded  the  English,  of  twenty- 
one  sail,  in  Plymouth  ;  while,  at  the  outset  of  the  latter, 
their  combined  fleets  outnumbered  those  of  Great  Eritaia 
by  forty-four  line-of-battle  ships. — See  Alison's  Ltfe  ^ 
Metrlboroughf  vol.  ii.  p.  474,  3d  edit. 
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the  close  of  the  preoedingy  ear  Chustika,  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  and  the 
figtes  cooseaaent  on  the  marriage,  which  was 
graced  by  the  presence  of  the  royal  parents  of 
the  bride,  had  been  of  so  magnificent  a  charac- 
ter as  to  have  recalled  the  pristine  daja  of  the 
monarchy,  and  in  some  degree  reconcuecl  even 
the  liberals  to  the  sway  of  "^  Eey  AuoluU>:' 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Queen  was  dis- 
corered  to  bS  with  child ;  and  as  the  sex  of  the 
infant  was  of  course  uneertaio,  and  Don  Cablob^ 
the  King's  immediate  younger  brother,  waa^ 
failing  male  issue  of  the  marriage,  the  heir-ap- 
parent of  the  monarohy,  and  the  avowed  head 
of  the  despotic  party,  the  Liberals  resolved 
upon  a  device^  whicn  was  attended  with  en- 
tire succeesi  for  altering  the  order  of  the  buo- 
cession,  and  establishing  it  in  favor  ot  the  King's 
issue,  vKether  maU  or  female.  By  this  means 
they  hoped  to  ingraft  a  war  of  succession  on  a 
war  of  prinoiplei^  and  gain  for  themselves  an 
ostensible  and  visible  head — a  matter  of  import- 
ance in  all  civil  wars,  but  especially  in  one  in 
Spain,  where  the  people  were  much 
ziu  °688rM0  ^^^^  inclined  to  attach  themselyes 
'  to  persons  than  to  things.^ 
By  the  united  influence  of  the  younff  Queen 
90.  and  the  old  father-confessor,  uie  King 
Pmmolga-  was  won  over  in  his  old  age  to  this  in- 
tion  of  the  trigue,  and  the  decree  accordingly  ap- 
'^"^  peared  calling  females  as  well  as  males 
Mireli  SO,  to  the  succession  of  the  throne,  To 
1830.  render  the  device  the  more  plausible, 
it  was  stated  in  the  decree  that  it  was  no  new  or- 
der of  succession  which  was  thereby  established, 
but  that  it  was  a  mere  transcript  of  a  former  de- 
cree made  by  the  late  lanj^  Charles  IV.,  in  1789, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Cartes.  Neither  the  id- 
Wed  old  decree,  however,  nor  the  requisition 
oithe  Cortes,  were  ever  produced  to  give  au- 
thority to  the  innovation,  and  it  was  done  with- 
out the  privity  or  concurrence  of  any  of  the 
powers  m  Europe  which  had  been  parties  to 
the  Treaty  of  Utreohtv  by  which  tne  crown 
had  been  entailed  on  the  male  line.  This,  how- 
ever. Boon  came  to  be  of  little  moment ;  for  in 
due  time  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
Isabella,  the  present  sovereign  of  Spain ;  and 
although  the  irregularities  of  the  mother's  con- 
duct gave  rise  to  serious  doubts  as  to  the  in- 
fant's legitimacy,  yet  she  was  immediately  adopt- 
ed as  the  head  of  the  Liberals,  and  the  depend- 
ants of  the  orown  united  with  the  partisans  of 
free  institutions  in  making  the  Ql'ken  the  war- 
ory  of  their  united  party.  It  will  appear  in 
the  sequel  what  important  oonseqnences  fol- 
Vol.  a— D  p 


lowed  this  circumstance,  what  moumfiil  trage- 
dies it  occasioned  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  how  completely,  in  the  end,  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  nullifying  Spain  in  the  ^         ^^ 
general  balance  of  power  in  £u-  xm^Soo  OM 
rope.^  ' 

Thufl^  within  less  than  six  months  after  the 
Revolution  of  18S0  broke  out,  and  gi. 
Charles  X  had  been  dethroned,  was  Resume  of 
the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  Europe  ^^^  infla- 
changed.  Disgust  had  every  where  SJ^^i^g;; 
succeeded  to  confidence,  apprehen-  in  Fnmoe 
sion  to  security,  convulsion  to  stabil-  o^er  £u- 
ity.  In  vain  had  Louis  Philippe  as-  '"P** 
sured  the  Continental  sovereigns,  and  with  sin- 
cerity, that  he  was  inclined  to  abide  by  ezisi- 
ing  treaticBk  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolution,  to 
stand  between  them  and  the  plague.  Events 
had  proved  that^  whatever  hii  intentions  were, 
his  power  to  carry  them  into  effect  was  ex- 
tremely circumscriDed.  It  was  evident  that 
there  were  two  governments  in  Paris,  one  in 
the  Tuileries  and  one  in  the  oluba^  and  that  the 
latter  was  more  powerful  for  evil  than  the  for- 
mer was  foic  gooo.  The  spirit  of  propagandism, 
nursed  in  Ynskce,  and  quadrupled  m  strength 
by  its  victory  there,  was  now  spreading  over 
the  adjoining  slates,  and  had  already  achieved 
the  most  signal  triumi)hs  in.  foreisn  nations. 
The  Conservative  administration  had  been  over- 
turned in  England,  and  a  party  installed  in 
power,  based  on  popular  support^  and  pledged 
to  organic  changes,  with  a  democratic  tendency 
in  (he  constitution ;  the  Kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands had  been  revolutionised,  the  King  de- 
throned at  Brussels,  and  Belgium  to  all  appear- 
ance irrevocably  severed  from  Holland;  the 
barrier  of  Europe  against  France  had  been  con- 
verted into  the  outwork  of  France  against  Eu- 
rope; Germany  had  been  oonvuls^,  and  a 
reigning  sovereign  dethroned;  Switzerland  sub- 
jected to  democratic  change,  and  brought  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  dubs  in  Paris ;  and  in 
Spain  the  order  of  succeBsion  changed,  and  a 
vuible  head  given  to  the  democratic  party  in 
the  Peninsula,  in  the  person  of  the  heircBS  to 
the  throne !  A  conflict  of  three  days'  duration 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  had  obliterated  the  whole 
effect  of  tiie  victories  of  Marlborough  and  Wel- 
lington, overturned  the  barrier  in  Flanders  to 
revolutionary  power,  and  annihilated  in  Spain 
the  last  renmant  of  security  against  French  in- 
fluence becoming  predominant  in  the  Peninsula  I 
To  all  appearance  the  prophecy  of  Lafayette^ 
forty  years  before,  was  about  to  be  realised ;  the 
tricolor  flag  was  to  make  the  tour  of  the  globe. 
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FBANOB  nOM  IBS  OTXBTHBOW  OF  TIOE  KIN6]>0H  OF  THX  mRHSBLANDB  Df  OCTOBSB,  I6S0,  TO  1HB   AB- 

OUnON  OF  TBI  BEREDITAET  FBXBAGB  IN  8EPTEMBEB,    1631. 


The  «Yentfl  which  have  been  recounted  in  the 

1.  end  of  the  last  chapter  entirely  al- 

Chance  in  the  tered  the  position  of  France  and 

attitude  of  Loujg  Philippe  with  reference  to 
France  in  raf>  .  ■     -rt  * '  ^  i     ^ 

eranoe  to  the    ^®  European  powers,  and  had  an 

Continental  important  effect,  both  externally 
iw^«"»'  and  internally,  on  its  future  histo- 

ry. The  Government  of  July  was  now  placed 
in  a  state  of  antaffonism  with  Europe.  The 
cordial  feelings  with  which  the  envoys  of  Louis 
Philippe  had  been  received  by  the  northern 
powers  on  his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  as  a 
fortunate  necessity  and  valuable  barrier  against 
evil,  had  given  place  to  an  alarming  anxiety  and 
entire  distrust  Without  doubting  the  sinceri- 
ty of  his  professions  of  an  ardent  desire  to  co- 
erce revolution  and  restrain  propagandism,  they 
had  seen  enough  to  have  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions of  his  ability  to  do  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  English  government  evinced, 
not  without  reason,  great  disquietude  at  the 
events  in  Flanders,  and  the  extension  of  revo- 
lutionary influence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
The  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  openly  expressed  that  feel- 
t^°?Vi!  ^"6-*  The  Prussian  cabinet  was  equal- 
ly alarmed  at  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Northern  Germany,  and  the  obvious 
danger  to  which  their  Rhenish  provinces  were 
exposed,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Flemish  states 
in  which  the  government  nad  been  overthrown. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  under  the  cautious  guid- 
ance of  Prince  Mettemich,  was  still  more  ap- 
prehensive at  the  democratic  fervor  in  Switz- 
erland and  the  excitement  in  Northern  Italy, 
which  their  huge  army  and  vigilant  police  had 
the  utmost  dimoulty  m  repressing.  Even  the 
distant  court  of  St  Petersburg  took  the  alarm, 
and,  well  aware  of  the  sympathy  of  feeling  be- 
tween Paris  and  Warsaw,  b^an  to  direct  forces, 
to  be  prepared  for  any  event,  in  great  numbers, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  The  Prussians  sent 
troops  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  their  Rhenish 
provinces,  and  Austria  did  the  same  to  North- 
em  Italy.  Every  where  on  the  Continent  were 
to  be  seen  armaments  and  heard  the  sound  of 
marching  men.  England  alone,  secure  in  her 
sea-girt  isle,  and  entirely  engrossed  with  do- 
mestic questions,  made  no  warlike  prepara- 
tions, and  regarded  the  distant  din  on  the  Ck>n- 
tinent  as  the  precursor  of  a  conflict 
S75  879?*  ^^^^  which  she  had  no  immediate  con- 
*      '    cem.* 

This  great  change  of  necessity  induced  a  cor- 
a  responding  alteration  in  the  French 

Cabinet  divi-  cabinet  The  ori^nal  government, 
siona,  and  liu  formed  by  a  coalition  of  the  three 
of  the  Minis-  parties — the  Doctrinaires,  headed 
^'  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  M. 

Guizot;  the  burgher  interest,  by  Count  M0I6 
and  M.  Casimir  r^rier;  and  the  Republicans, 
represented  by  M.  Dupont  de  TEure— «oon  un- 


derwent the  fate  of  all  administrations  formed 
by  a  combination  of  interests,  not  a  union  of 
principles.    Dissensions  of  the  most  violent  kind 
speedily  appeared ;  the  debates  and  recrimina- 
tions were  as  tumultuous  at  the  council-board 
as  at  the  tribune ;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  differences  of  opinion  were  so  great 
that  every  thing  like  united  action  was  impos- 
sible.    In  truth,  each  of  these  sections  of  the 
Cabinet  was  the  representative  of  a  party  in 
the  State,  the  passions  or  apprehensions  of 
which  had  become  so  violent  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.     The  Republicans  in 
the  cluDB,  the  press,  and  the  streets,  loudly  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  instantly  establishing 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  installing  the  cit- 
izens in  possession  of  real  power  by  a  great  re- 
duction of  the  Bufi'rage  qualification,  receiving 
with  open  arms  the  friends  of  freedom  in  other 
countries,  and  regaining  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine,  and  all  that  had  been  lost  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  by  accepting  the  proffered  amalgam- 
ation of  Belgium  with  France.    The  burghers^ 
whose  strength,  always  great,  had  been  doub- 
led by  their  forming  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  National  Guard,  both  m  the  metropolis  and 
the  provincial  towns,  were  mainly  set  on  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  preservation  of 
general  peace,  and  dreaded  alike  any  foreiffa 
demonstration  which  might  revive  the  hostile 
alliance  of  1816,  and  any  domestic  innovation 
which  mi^ht  restore  the  internal  sway  of  the 
Jacobins  m  the  State.    And  the  Doctrinaires, 
to  whose  enlarged  and  philosophic  ideas  the 
sagacious  and  experienced  mina  of  the  sover- 
eign was  most  inclined,  earnestly  inculcated  the 
principles  that  the  government,  to  be  stable, 
must  be  one  of  progress  and  of  order;  that 
measures  must  be  taken  to  coerce  the  extrava- 
gance and  restrain  the  influence  of  the  clubs ; 
and  that  the  only  lasting  security  ,  q     ^  33. 
for  internal  freedom  was  to  be  S41 ;  L.oais 
found  in  the  maintenance  of  ex-  Blanc,  ii.  157, 
temal  peace.  ^  ^**' 

Witn  such  discordant  opinions  agitating  both 
the  Cabinet,  the  Chamber,  and  the 
people,  it  was  impossible  that  the  comiilenee- 
Government  could  lonff  hold  togetb-  ment  of  the 
er;    but  an  event  which  strongly  trial  of  the 
roused  and  agitated  the  nation,  in-  ^,  *"''" 
duoed  its  dissolution   even  earlier 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.    This  was 
the  trial  of  Prince  Polignac  and  the  other  min- 
isters of  Charles  X,  who,  by  the  officious  zeal 
of  inferior  functionaries  rather  than  the  real 
wishes  of  the  Government^  had  been  arrested 
in  various  places  and  brought  to  Vinoennei^ 
where  they  awaited  the  determination  of  the 
cabinet  and  Legislature  on  their  fate.    Had  it 
been  practicable,  Louis  Philippe  and  the  major- 
ity of  his  cabinet  would  gladly  have  avoided  so 
embarrassing  a  proceeding  as  the  trial  of  these 
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state  piisonen;  bnt  their  alleged  delinqnenee 
and  real  infraction  oY  the  laws  had  been  too 
recent^  the  paasiona  of  the  people  too  strongly 
excited,  the  risk  of  any  thing  like  a  compronuse 
to  the  new  Grovemment  too  great,  to  admit  of 
such  a  course  being  thought  of.  Reluotantly, 
therefore,  thev  were  compelled  to  authorize  the 
institution  of  proceedines  M[ainst  them.    On 

Sent  2S  ^P^^™^>^  ^^  ^®  Qiamber  of  Depu- 
^^  '  ties,  after  long  debates  on  the  form  to 
be  adopted  in  the  prosecution,  had  invested 
three  commissioners  with  the  power  of  eon- 
ducting  it  on  the  part  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  anQ  the  trial  was  to  take  place 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  That  body  lorth- 
Q^  with  held  an  extraordinary  meeting  to 
*  commence  the  cognizance  of  the  a£ir; 
and  according  to  the  form  of  the  French  law, 
when  the  court  takes  so  large  a  share  in  the 
preliminary  steps  of  the  trial,  three  peers  were 
appointed,  and  conjoined  with  the  corotnission- 
ers  of  the  Deputies  to  conduct  it  The  judicial 
examinations  commenced,  and  were  conducted 
with  great  strictness  and  ability,  though  in  an 
,  j^^nn  Hist  ^^itable  spirit,  by  the  government 
xiii.  335, 350,  commissioners ;  and  the  result  was 
433 ;  Louis  communicated  to  the  Chamber  of 
?«o°ibi**  '***  Peers  in  a  detailed  and  very  impar- 
lai,  121.  ^j^j  ^p^rt  on  the  29th  November.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  accused  during  the  pro- 
^  longed  interrogations  was  calm  and 
Condaet  of  dignified,  but  at  the  same  time  strong- 
tbe  accused  ly  characterized  by  that  political  in- 
2^  ^  latuation  and  insensibility  to  the  real- 
ities of  their  situation  by  which  their 
conduct  when  in  power  had  been  aistinguished. 
When  they  approached  the  gloomy  towers  of 
Yincennes;  there  was  enough  to  quell  the  most 
undaunted  spirit  In  its  fosse  the  Duke  d*£n- 
ghien  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  and 
anser  of  Napoleon;  within  its  walls  Prince 
Polignae  had  undergone  the  weary  hours  of 
a  nine  years'  captivity,  for  having  conspired 
against  that  sovereign  power  which  ne  was  now 
accused  of  having  abused.  The  carriage  which 
bore  them  to  the  gloomy  fortress  was  surround- 
ed by  an  immense  crowd,  which  never  ceased 
to  exclaim,  "  La  mort^  la  mort  I  la  mort  attx  Mi- 
nistresr  So  savage  was  their  demeanor,  so 
fierce  and  unrelenting  their  cries  for  venffeance^ 
that  the  prisoners  were  relieved,  and  felt  as  if 
the  worst  of  their  dangers  were  over,  when  the 
draw-bridge  was  passed,  the  gates  entered,  and 
the  doors  of  the  fortress  dos^  upon  their  pur- 
suers. During  the  examinations,  the  prisoners, 
who  were  kept  apart  and  in  close  confinement, 
exhibited  a  very  different  demeanor.  M.  de 
ChaDtelauze,  on  seeins  the  commissioners,  with 
some  of  whom  he  had  formerly  been  intimate, 
enter  his  apartment,  burst  into  tears;  M.  de 
Peyronnet  evinced  more  resolution,  admitted 
his  accession  to  the  ordinances,  and  justified 
them  by  the  necessities  of  his  situation,  and  the 
kindness  of  the  King  toward  him.  M.  Guemon 
de  Ran  ville  was  equally  resolute.  But  although 
the  pale  countenance,  prominent  forehead,  and 
emaciated  figure  of  Pnnce  Polignae  evinced  the 
>LottisBlane  '^®*'**°J[  influence  of  anxiet^r  and 
IL  130, 131 ;  '  meditation,  yet  the  smile  on  his  lips 
Cm.  iii.  388,  and  the  serenity  of  his  manner  re- 
^mJma.^^'  ^^^^^  *  mind  at  ease  with  itself 
^         and  the  world,*   He  constantly  be- 


lieved that  the  acknowledged  irresponsibility 
of  the  Kin^  must»  by  a  legal  fiction,  be  extended 
to  his  Ministers.  **  When  am  I  to  be  set  lat  lib- 
er^ f "  he  often  said  to  the  commissionersw 

During  the  progress  of  these  examinations^ 
however,  the  state  of  Paris  became  ^ 
such  as  dreadfiUly  alarmed  the  court,  Distivbed 
and  fearfully  endangered  the  accused,  state  of 
The  Republicans  were  indefatigable  in  ^^'^h^T 
their  Endeavors  to  excite  the  people^  '^ 
and  awaken  the  savage  thirst  for  olood  which 
had  forever  disgraced  France  during  the  Reien 
of  Terror.  The  continued  and  increasing  dis- 
tress which  existed  among  the  working  classes^ 
and  which  the  agitators  contrived  to  impute 
solely  to  the  acts  of  the  late  ministers^  which 
originated  the  convulsion,  added  immensely  to 
the  success  with  which  their  efforts  were  at- 
tended. On  the  18th  October,  in  par-  ^^  .^ 
ticular,  an  hneute  of  so  serious  a  kind 
took  place  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  that  it 
assumed  almost  the  character  of  an  insurrection. 
A  furious  band  then  surrounded  Yincennes,  and 
were  making  preparations  for  storming  the  cas- 
tle, in  order  to  execute  justice  on  the  state  pris- 
oners with  their  own  hands.  They  were  only 
repelled  by  General  Daumenil,  the  governor, 
threatening,  if  they  did  not  desist^  to  blow  up 
the  building.  Repulsed  from  thence,  the  waves 
of  insurrection  rolled  to  the  westward,  and 
broke  on  the  Palais  Royal,  where  it  was  only 
averted  by  the  firm  countenance  of  the  Nations! 
Guard.  The  King  and  his  Ministers  were  all 
assembled.  "Hai^l''  said  Odillon  Barrot^  *'I 
hear  the  cry  'Vive  Barrotl*"  "And  1,"  said 
the  King,  have  heard  the  cry  *  Vive  Petion !' " 
Groups  of  disorderly  persons  singing  the  Mar- 
seillaise, and  exclaiming  ^*Mort  aux  minuiretr 
crowded  the  streets  leading  to  Yincennes,  and 
in  the  evening  they  were  generally  swelled  to 
several  thousand  persons.  The  apprehensions 
of  the  Government  were  extreme :  it  was  thua 
that  the  massacres  in  Uie  prisons  on  2d  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  had  commenced.  The  garrison  of 
Yincennes  was  gpreatly  strengthened,  the  guards 
doubled,  the  draw-bridee  kept  up,  and  the  guns 
loaded,  as  in  a  state  of  siege,  with  ffrape-shot 
Thanks  to  these  wise  precautions,  Sie  revolu* 
tionists  were  deterred  from  an  attack  upon  the 
fortress,  and  the  agitators  confined  themselves 
to  incessant  efforts  at  the  clubs  and  ^  _^ 
in  the  press  to  excite  the  public  xiii.&^M^ 
mind,  and  keep  it  in  that  state  of  cap.  UL  393| 
feverish  anxiety  when  the  most  des-  ^  '*  Louis 
perate  resolutions  are  most  likely  to  ^"igg^* 
meet  with  a  favorable  reception.'  ' 

At  length,  on  the  16th  of^December,  the  trial 
commenced  in  the  hall  of  the  Peers,  ^^ 
in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  Cominenoe- 
Every  tning  had  been  done  whicn  ment  of  Uis 
could  give  dignity  and  solemnity  to  ^'  ^ ^ 
the  august  spectacle.  Seats  were 
providM  for  all  the  foreign  embassadors  and 
their  families,  as  well  as  the  principal  dignita- 
ries of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  guard  of  two  thou- 
sand men,  with  several  guns,  was  provided  for 
daily  service  around  tiie  hall,  besiaes  powerful 
reserves  in  all  the  barracks  of  the  capital,  ready 
to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  ao  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  the  Peers  an- 
swered to  their  names  when  the  roll  was  call- 
ed ;  twenty  sent  excuses,  which  were  sustained. 
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The  proMediogB  opened  vith  the  ntmoet  solem- 
nity, and  vere  marked  by  a  decree  of  modera- 
tion and  equity  which  reflected  honor  on  the  au- 
gust assembly,  and  contrasted  strangely  irith 
the  perpetual  cry  of**  La  mort,  la  mort  I  la  mart 
aux  Minittm  r  which  burst  from  the  affitated 
crowds  that  surrounded  the  palace.  Tne  de- 
fense of  Ministers  rested  mainly  on  the  neces- 
sity of  their  situation,  as  the  Goyemment  had 
been  brought  to  a  dead  lock  by  the  majority  of 
221  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  on  the  14th 
article  of  Uie  charter,  which,  for  such  extreme 
eases,  had,  it  was  oontended,  provided  the  ap- 
propriate remedy.  All  the  accused  behaved 
with  firmness,  and  yet  temperance  of  demeanor. 
The  smile  often  appeared  on  Prince  Polignao's 
lips  which  had  so  nrequently  been  seen  during 
the  whole  course  of  these  stormy  scenes.  Being 
asked  who  drew  up  the  report  which  preceded 
the  issuing  of  the  ordinances,  Bl  de  Ghantelauxe 
replied,  "It  was  I;  it  was  drawn  up  after  the 
pnnciples  of  the  oiHiinaaoes  had  been  agreed  on 
oy  the  Cabinet ;  it  was  a  manifesto  intended  to 
be  published,  demanded  by  the  King,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Council"  The  courage  of  this 
answer,  when  a  capital  charge  was  hanging 

1  Louis  Blsno.  ®^®^  *^*  accused,  and  vociferous 
u.  397, 401  •  erowds  on  the  outside  demand- 
Cap,  ill.  48i,    ed  their  death,  excited  a  general 

*??*A?'5J?'  and  involuntary  feeling  of  re- 
Xia.431,440.    ^p^^, 

Louis  Philippe,  greatly  to  his  honor,  had  from 
7  the  very  mt  exerted  himself  to 

Dissolatioii  or  the  very  utmost  to  save  the  lives 
the  Admlnis-  of  the  accused.  More  than  this 
*^''°-  could  not,  in  the  excited  state  of 

the  public  mind,  by  possibility  be  hoped  for. 
His  conduct  in  this  respect  was  the  more  praise- 
worthv,  that  it  was  attended  with  imminent 
hazard  to  his  own  crown,  and  even  life;  for 
such  was  the  excitement  in  Paris  on  the  subject 
of  the  trial,  that  it  was  hard  to  sa^  whether  the 
Sovereign  or  the  prisoners  stood  in  the  greater 
peril.  As  it  was,  the  crisis  proved  fatal,  not  to 
the  monarchy,  but  to  the  a^inistration.  The 
immediate  and  ostensible  occasion  of  its  fall 
was  a  split  in  the  Cabinet,  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
missing M.  Odillon  Barrot^  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  from  his  office,  on  occasion  of  a  proclama- 
tion he  had  issued,  condemning  the  address  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  had  appeared 
in  the  official  part  of  the  M<miteur,  as  **  an  in- 
N      0  ^PP<)i^u°^  '^P*  calculated  to  interrupt 

^'  the  ordinary  course  of  justice."  This 
ffave  rise  to  a  violent  altercation  in  the  Cab- 
inet between  the  King  and  M.  Dunont  de  I'Eure, 
who  was  supported  by  M.  de  Lafayette  and  the 
whole  Btren^h  of  the  Republican  party ;  the 
former  contending  for  the  dismissal,  the  latter 
resisting  it  It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  warmth 
with  which  the  dispute  was  conducted  on  both 
sides,  that  a  more  vital  interest  than  a  mere 

auestion  of  criminal  law  was  at  stake,  and  that 
le  real  point  was,  whether  or  not  the  lives  of 
the  state  prisoners  were  to  be  saved.*    The 

*  **  Louis  Philippe  annonce  aue  la  retraite  da  Pi^fbt 
de  la  Seine  est  d6cidee,  et  que  M.  de  Laftyette  y  consent. 
*M.  de  Lafkyeite,  Sire!'  dit  alora  M.  Dapont  de  I'Eure, 
*Totra  Majeat6  se  trompe  aaaarement.*  *  Je  I'ai  enteoda, 
Monsieur.'  Permeites-inoi  de  creire  a  une  erreur  de  votre 
pan :  M.  de  Laftyette  m'a  tenu  un  langage  difll&rent,  et 
|e  ne  crols  pas  lo  General  capable  de  le  contredire  &  ce 
point.'    Le  Tlsage  du  roi  6tait  en  feu.    *  Au  reate,'  con- 


Keeper  of  the  Seals,  M.  Dupont  de  FEare,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  if  M.  Odillon  Banot  was 
dismissed.    The  King,  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  an  entire  breach  with  the  Republieaa  par- 
ty,  consented  to  retain  him;  and  ^ 
the  consequence  was,  that  MM.  de  xUlSo^ 
Broglie^  Quizot,  Mol^,  Casimir  P6-  Loois  Bfa 
rier,  Dnpitt,  and  Bignon,  tendered  li-  i^lf.  i^ 
their  reugnations,  which  were  ao-  ^ff' """  ***• 
oepted.* 

To  all  appearance  the  triumph  of  the  Repub- 
licans was  now  complete,  for  they  g 
had   succeeded   in   Bumbling  the  Fomrniicnier 
King,  and  driving  the  Doctrinaires  M.  Laiiue's 
and  Conservatives  of  the  Cabinet  Sjjjj^^ 
out  of  office,  on  a  question  in  which 
they  themselves  were  clearly  in  the  wroog — 
viz.,  in  supporting  a  subordinate  funetionair. 
tHU  hoUkna  €ffice,  in  a  public  act  of  insubordi- 
nation against  the  Government    But  with  that 
dexterity  which  the  King  possessed  in  so  re- 
markable a  degree,  and  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  his  reign,  he  cave  so  many  proofiSp  he  con- 
trived to  elude  the  blow,  and  escape  total  de- 
feat, by  making  a  new  combination,  and  taking 
his  Caoinet,  not  from  the  victorious  Republic- 
ans, but  from  the  burgher  partf,  which  had 
not  vet  been  brouffht  into  discredit    The  Duke 
de  Broglie  retired  from  the  dignified  post  of 
President  of  the  Council ;  M.  Guizot  from  the 
scarcely  less  important  position  of  Minister  of 
the  Interior:  M.  Lttfitte  was  made  President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance  \  Mar- 
shal Maison,  Minister  of  Forei^  Affairs ;  M. 
Montalivet,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  M.  Meril- 
hou,  Minister  of  PubUo  Instruction;  while  M. 
Dupont  de  l*£ure.  Count  S^bastiani,  and  Mar- 
shal Gerard  retained  their  offices  respectively 
of  Ministers  of  Justice,  the  Marine,  and  War. 
These  seven  alone  constituted  the  Cabinet,  from 
which  M.  Dupin  and  M.  Bignon  were  excluded. 
The  defeat  of  the  Doctrinaires  was  complete^ 
for  they  were  entirely  extruded  from  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  step  in  favor  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  considerable,  for  a  banker,  the 
author  of  tne  Revolution  of  July,  was  Premier, 
and  the  aristocratic  party  were  almost  entirely 
excluded  from  the  Cabinet    A  few  N^j^ember  17. 
days  after,  an  ordinance  appeared, 
appointing  Count  Sebastiani  Minister  of  For^ 
eign  Affairs,  Count  Argout  Minister  of  the  Ma> 
rine,  and  Marshid  Soult  Minister  at  War,  in  room 
of  Marshal  Gerard.     The  triumph  of  the  ex- 
treme democrats,  however,  was  not  complete, 
for  the  burgher  party,  of  which  Lafitte  was  the 
head,  still  formed  the  majority  of  the  Council ; 
and  it  turned  out,  ere  long,  that  Marshal  Soult, 
the  new  War  Minister,  was  the  most  fonnidable 
antagonist  which  the  Republicans  aAn.HiBt.xUi 
had  ever  encountered,  and  very  see/sOQ:  Louis 
different  from  Prince  Polignac  or  Blanc,  ii.  13«, 
the  priests  who  had  induced  the  } JJ  ^  i$f P*  ***• 
Revolution  of  July."                             ' 

« 

Unue  le  Oardo  dea  Soeaux  (Dupont).  *  reparions  de  ce  qui 
me  oonceme.  Puisque  M.  Odillon  de  Barrot  ae  relire,  je 
reitere  a  TOtre  Majeat^  la  pridre  d'accepter  ma  demiaaion.* 

*  Maia,  yons  m*avez  dit  ee  matin  tout  le  oontraire.*  *  Moi, 
Sire !    J*afflrroo  eette  fbia  que  voua  6tea  dana  l^erreur.* 

*  Quoi,  MoitMeur !  vow  me  aonnez  tut  dimentif  Tout  le 
monde  aaura  que  Tona  m'avez  manqu6.'  *  Sire !'  r6pondft 
M.  Dupont  aveo  dif^itd, '  quand  le  roi  aura  dit  oio,  at  M. 
Dapont,  runiy  je  ne  aaia  auquel  des  deux  la  Franee  croira.' " 
-*Loui8  Blahc,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

/ 
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The  contest  of  parties  began  in  the  Gham- 

0.        ber  the  very  first  day  that  the  new 

M.Laiitte'fl  Ministers  appeared  in  their  places 

"f^"*5*-  ^^^^^  ^'  ^^*^  ^^  ^^  occasion 
cipiMofUs  ^ftd®  ^^^  following  statement  of  the 
miDifltry.  principles  on  which  his  Minist^  was 
Not.  10.  to  be  conducted :  "  A  member  of  the 
former  and  present  Administration,  it  falls  to 
me  to  explain  our  intentions  and  proposed  line 
of  conduct^  and  the  explanation  shall  be  as 
concise  as  possible.  The  whole  Council  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  liberty  could  only 
be  accompanied  with  order,  and  that  the  in- 
flexible execution  of  the  laws,  till  they  are 
changed  by  legislative  authority,  is  indispens- 
able, under  pam  of  auarchy.  All  are  fuU  of 
the  hopes  which  the  Revolution  of  1789  has 
bequeathed  to  the  world.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  Revolution  of  18S0  must  be  restrained 
within  certain  bounds,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
conciliate  Europe  by  uniting  to  dignity  a 
measured  moderation.  Upon  these  pomts  we 
were  all  agreed,  because  the  Cabinet  was  com- 
posed only  of  men  of  sense  and  prudence.  But 
a  difference  arose  upon  the  way  in  which  we 
were  to  carry  out  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Tbe 
opinion  was. not  general  that  it  was  destined 
soon  to  degenerate  into  anarchy ;  that  it  was 
necessary  early  to  take  measures  of  precaution 
against  it;  to  evince  distrust  and  hostility  to- 
ward it  But,  excepting  upon  this  one  pointy 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  late  Cabinet"  This  declara- 
tion was  perfectly  sincere,  and  very  near  the 
truth ;  but  it  excited  very  little  attention,  as 
beine  couched  only  in  vague  generalities, 
which  meant  nothing.    One  only  point  of  real 

Practical  importance  occupied  every  mind,  and 
ivided  society  with  the  utmost  acrimony.    The 
Legitimists  and  Doctrinaires  were  animated 

1  iioniteor       ^^^^  ^^  generous  desire  to  save 

Not.  11,]^;  the  lives  of  the  ex-ministers;  the 

Louis  Blanc,  Democrats  and  Republicans  thirst- 
a.  141,  142.       ^^  jftgy  tjjgip  i^ij^^i 

The  progress  of  the  trial  ere  long^  brought 
IQ  them  into  violent  collision,  under 

Progress  of  circumstances  so  alarming  as  to 
theirial  of  the  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
«.ministers.  ^^^  monarchy.  The  public,  vio- 
lently excited,  suffering  under  most  serious  real 
evils,  and  incessantly  stimulated  by  a  licentious 
press,  demanded  in  a  voice  of  thunder  a  hol- 
ocaust of  victims  to  appease  its  indignation. 
The  trial  lasted  long,  and  the  public  excite- 
ment seemed  to  increase  with  every  day  that 
it  continued.  The  accused  were  defended  with 
talent  and  energy ;  and  some  noble  minds  came 
forward,  in  the  moment  of  peril,  to  diefend  their 
former  political  opponents  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  lives.  Among  the  rest  was  M.  de  Martig- 
nac,  whose  ministi*y  had  been  supplanted  by 
that  of  Prince  Polienac,  but  who  now  appear- 
ed as  counsel  forM.  de  Peyronnet^  his  old  school 
and  college  companion.  "  At  school,"  said  he, 
"  at  college,  we  nave  followed  the  same  cause. 
Well,  after  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  human 
grandeur,  we  find  ourselves  again  here ;  I,  as 
of  old,  lending  to  an  accused  party  the  aid  of 
my  voice;  he,  a  captive  accused,  obliged  to 
defend  his  life  and  good  name,  alike  menaced. , 
That  long  brotherhood,  which  had  continued 
undisturbed  through  so  many  evente^  was  in- 


terrupted for  a  moment  by  the  sad  effects  of 
political  dissension.  The  hall  in  which  we  are 
met  has  sometimes  resounded  with  our  debates, 
not  unmingled  with  bitterness ;  but  i  i^xAw  Blanc 
of  all  recollections,  that  of  ancient  u.  190, 197 ;  ' 
friendship  is  alone  retained  in  the  ^-  Hist.  zUi. 
castle  of  Vincennea."»  **'»  ^*- 

The  general  argument  in  favor  of  the  ac- 
cused was  thus  ably  stated  by  M.  ]], 
Sauzet»  who  appeared  for  IkL  de  Axgumentsof 
Chantelauxe :  *•  The  royal  dynasty  M.  s*ua©t  for 
was  in  danger  at  the  time  of  th4  ^«^««»«»- 
ordinances,  not  in  consequence  of  a  general 
conspiracy,  which  I  will  not  impute  to  the 
French  nation.  It  is  not  I  who  wiu  accuse  the 
people  of  being  treacherous  to  their  Eong;  but 
had  not  other  and  irretrievable  causes  of  di^ 
cord  arisen  at  that  time  in  society?  Who  can 
doubt  the  dangers  of  the  crown  in  presence  of 
a  new  throne,  when  there  were  floating  on  all 
sides  the  standards  of  another  house,  and  the 
colors  of  another  epoch  f  The  Revolution  of 
July  has  furnished  the  best  argument  in  favor 
of  the  ordinances,  and  of  the  necessity,  in  the 
eyes  of  Charles  X,  I  will  not  say  of  what  was 
actually  done,  but  of  some  extraordinary  meas^ 
ure  to  meet  extraordinary  dangers,  to  which 
the  dynasty,  in  order  to  preserve  its  existence, 
was  forced  to  have  recourse.  Let  us  figure  to 
our  minds  what  would  have  occurred  if  such  a 
revolution  as  we  have  witnessed  had  broken 
ottt^  prepared,  not  by  conspiracy,  but  by  the 
ancient  and  ineradicable  bent  of  the  public 
mind.  We  constantly  confound  the  cause  and 
the  occasion.  Three  days  have  sufficed,  in- 
deed, to  make  the  Revolution,  but  fifteen  years 
had  been  employed  in  preparinp^  it ;  and  if  I 
do  not  deceive  mvself  by  confining  the  Revo- 
lution within  trining  limits,  it  i»  not  destined 
to  have  a  long  futurity*  It  was  a  revolution 
which  is  due  only  to  hazard,  and  which  haa 
only  succeeded  by  a  fortuoate  accident  in 
breaking  up  Uie  throne  of  our  ancient  kings;, 
a  revolution  which  probably  would  not  have 
taken  place  the  day  before,  and  a»-  j  .  «.^ 
suredly  would  not  have  been  sue-  xiU?4M,453. 
cessful  the  day  after."* 

These,  however,  were  political  considera- 
tions, calculated  perhaps  to  go  far  12 
in  justifying  the  memory  of  the  ac-  Condenina- 
cused  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  for  tion  and  pon- 
having  introduced  the  ordinances  ^^^UJi  **f*^ 
as  a  measure  of  state  necessity ;  but 
they  i^orded  no  vindication  of  them,  in  a  le- 
gal point  of  view,  from  the  crime  of  a  delib- 
erate infraction  of  the  constitution,  of«  which 
they  were  accused.  Their  condemnation,  there- 
fore, was  a  matter  of  necessity ;  and  it  is  highly 
to  the  credit  of  the  Government  that  they  had 
the  courage  to  propose,  and  of  the  Peers  that 
they  had  the  firmness  to  adopt,  punishments 
short  of  death.  So  much  had  their  number  been 
reduced  by  the  exclusion,  at  the  Revolution,  of 
all  those  who  had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage 
during  the  reiffu  of  Charles  X.,  that  only  166 
peers  appearea  to  vote  on  the  guilt  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  accused.  They  were  all  found 
guilty  by  a  majority  of  182  to  24.  This  was  ex- 
pected, and  was,  in  fact,  unavoidable ;  but  the 
material  point,  upon  which  public  expectation 
was  BO  violently  excited,  was,  what  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  them  t    The  whole  weight 
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of  GoyemmeDt  bad  be«n  thrown,  aod  happily 
with  saccesB,  to  the  side  of  mercy.  M.  de  Po- 
lignae  was  sentenced,  by  a  majority  of 
'^'  *'•  128,  to  transporUtion  for  life;  M.  de 
Peyronnet^  by  87  to  68,  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment; M.  de  Chantelauze,  Inr  188  to  14,  to  per- 
petual imprisonment ;  and  M.  de  Guemon  Ran- 
Tille  to  tne  same  punishment,  by  140  to  16. 
Ck>nsidering  how  violently  the  people  were  ex- 
cited oo  the  subject^  and  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  rouse  them,  these  sentences  must 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  mercy ;  and  it  must 
always  be  considered  as  an  honor  to  the  gov- 
>  Monltenr  •™™®'**  ®^  Louis  Philippe  that  it  first 
Dec.  23,  '  g'^^^  ^^^  example,  on  a  memorable 
1830 ;  Ann.  occasion,  of  the  abolition  of  the  pun- 
Sf'^li**'  ishment  of  death  for  purely  political 
*"•**•  offenses.^ 
But  though  the  lives  of  the  accused  were 
13.  spared  by  the  court,  it  was  by  no 
TbeaccoMd  means  eaually  clear  they  would  be 

eonv^lS^to  ^^^P®^^  ^y  ^*  Ijcople;  and  the 
Vinoennes,  utmost  danger  awaitea  them  in  the 
■nd  thenoe  course  of  the  passage  from  the  palace 
to  Ham.  ^f  the  Luxembourg  to  the  castle  of 
Yincennes.  The  mob  which  surrounded  the 
court  amounted  to  above  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons, and  exhibited  the  most  savage  and  unre- 
lenting disposition.  Had  they  once  tasted  of 
blood,  the  whole  horrors  of  the  first  Revolution 
might  have  been  renewed.     Happily,  in  this 

.  orisisy  the  admirable  dispositions  of  tne  milita- 
ry and  police  authorities  prevented  such  a  ca- 

.  tastrophe.  Twenty-four  tnousand  troops  of  the 
line  and  national  guards,  with  cannons  loaded 
and  matches  lighted,  were  formed  in  dense  ar- 
ray around  the  building  when  the  sentence  was 
determined  on ;  and  without  its  being  promul- 
gated, the  prisoners  were  hurried  away,  the 
moment  it  was  signed  by  the  president  of  tlie 
court,  to  the  carnages  which  were  to  convey 
them  to  Yincennes,  which  immediately  set  off 
at  a  rapid  pace.  M.  Montalivet,  the  Minister 
of  the  Intenor,  rode  on  the  right  of  the  carriage 
which  conveyed  Prince  Polignac — ^the  post  of 
honor  as  the  post  of  danger.  So  quickly  was 
the  whole  got  over  that  they  were  safely  lodged 
at  Yincennes,  under  the  charge  of  the  firm  Gen- 
eral Daumenil,  before  the  mob  around  the  Lux- 
embourg were  well  aware  of  their  conviction.* 

'  The  sentences  were  then  read  to  them  in  their 
separate  apartments,  which  they  heard  with 
constancy ;  and  some  days  afterward  they  were 
auietly  removed  to  Ham,  the  place  of  their 
nnal  destination.  Some  disturbances  took  place 
in  Paris,  which  was  violently  agitated  on  that 
a  Moniteur,  ^^^  ^^®  following  day ;  but  they 
Dee.  34, 1830;  were  suppressed  by  the  firm  coun- 
1^*233  ?a"^*  tenance  of  the  troops  of  the  line 
Hist.  xiii.iM  <^°<^   national  guaras,    who  were 

.  450 ;  Cap.  ir!  publicly  thanked  by  Louis  Philippe 

.163.  for  their  conduct  on  the  occasion.' 

The  violent  excitement  consequent  on  the 

'trial  of  the  ex-ministers  led  Government  to  ap- 

*preciate  the  necessity  of  doing  something  decis- 
ive to  terminate  the  anarchjr  which  prevailed  in 
the  capital,  and  put  a  period  to  tne  military 

*  When  they  mwned  the  Barrier  da  Trone,  M.  Monta- 
iltvet  wrote  to  the  King :  "  Sire,  noas  avons  firanchi  la 
inoiti6  de  Teapace  ;  encore  quelque  minutes  de  danger  et 
nons  Bommea  i  Vlncennea  et  tout  eat  aauvd."— CapX'> 
rioux,  vol.  iv.  p.  103. 


dictatorship  which,  as  C<Hnmander-in-chief  of 
the  National  Guard,  M.  de  Lafay- 
ette exercised  in  the  capital   Great  ninnfTrrtioa 
part  of  the  National  Guard  had  oTthe  Natjfln- 
evinced  a  very  bad  spirit  on  oc-  al  Gnani,  waA 
casion  of  the  trial,  and  the  arUl-  ^  SSSu"' 
lery,  in  particular,  had  been  so  mu- 
tinous  tnat  a  conflict  had  all  but  taken  place 
between  the  gunners  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  troops  oAhe  line,  in  the  Place  de  Carrousel, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Kine*    On  the  22d 
December,  when  the  decision  of  the  Peers  on 
the  punishment  of  the  accused  was  known  in  the 
capital,  things  wore  the  most  menacing  asp^ect 
A  olack  flag  was  displayed  from  the  Panih«oa ; 
crowds  began  to  assemole  in  the  streets,  mut- 
terinff  threats,  no  longer  against  the  ex-minis- 
ters, but  the  Government  which  had  shielded 
them.    So  great  was  the  distress  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  workmen  of  the  metropolis^ 
that  crowds  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  persona 
were  seen  in  all  directions,  loudly  demanding 
bread  or  employment,  and  openly  threatening 
insurrection  if  it  were  any  longer  withhelcL 
Against  them,  and  alongside  of  the  best  portion 
of  the  National  Guard,  appeared  the  scholar* 
of  the  Polytechnic  School,  clad  in  that  magie 
uniform  which  five  months  before' had  thrilled 
every  heart  with  emotion.    Indeed,  the  peril  to 
the  new  dynasty  was  as  great  as  that  which  had 
overturned  the  last ;  and  it  was  the  bitter  les- 
sons learned  by  experience  which  alone  in  this 
crisis  preserved  Paris  from  a  second  convul- 
sion.   The  shop-keepers  had  suffered  so  dread- 
fully by  the  stagnation  of  trade  induced  by  the 
first,  that  they  were  resolved  not  again  to  incur 
a  similar  risk;   and  to  all  the  dreams  of  the 
enthusiasts  it  was  a  sufficient  answer,  **Le  eom- 
mereenevapas,**  Bey ond  all  doubt,  x  q^  |^  ^^ 
it  was  the  steadiness  of  the  Nation-  log ;  Louis    * 
al  Guard  from  the  best  parts  of  the  Blane,  ii.  8M, 
city  which  at  tliis  crisis  saved  the  SI'  ^?"JS!f' 
th^ne.*  ^-  ^  ^^ 

But  this  very  circumstance  of  the  immense 
importance  of  the  service  rendered  15. 
bj  the  National  Guard  on  this  occa-  Demands  of 
sion  opened  the  e^'cs  of  the  Govern-  Ls^y^to. 
ment  to  the  extreme  danger  of  their  position 
in  regard  to  that  formidable  body.  M.  de  La- 
fayette, taking  advautaffe  of  his  influence,  and 
of'^the  almost  unbounded  sway  which  these  cir- 
cumstances gave  him,  made  certain  demands  on 
the  Government  which  were  tantamount  to  a 
revolution.  These  were — 1st  The  immediate 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Republicans,  with  whom  he  was 
surrounded ;  2d.  The  placing  of  the  electoral 
franchise  on  a  new  footine,  which  should  admit 
all  the  persons  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  suf- 
frage; 8d.  The  reconstruction  of  the  peerage 
on  a  different  basis,  for  life  only,  and  elective, 
like  the  American  Senate.  Thus  the  dictator, 
the  head  of  the  National,  which  mieht  now 
be  called  the  Prietorian  Guard,  demanded  what 
in  France,  where  there  were  4,000,000  persons 
paying  direct  taxes,  was  equivalent  to  univers- 
al suffrage,  and  the  abolition  of  the  peerage, 
whether  hereditary  or  for  life,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  an  elective  senate  in  its  room.  This 
was  certainly  the  realization  of  his  favorite 
dream  of  a  **  monarchy  surrounded  with  repub- 
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lican  ingtitutioiiB.''  Whether  they  oonld  eoex- 
ist  in  the  same  community  was  a  very  differ- 
ent question,  upon  which  the  GoYemment  re- 
quired to  come  to  an  immediate  decision.  The 
sway  of  Lafayette,  as  at  the  head  of  the  armed 
force  of  the  capital,  appeared  in  foreign  coun- 
tries completely  to  07enhadow  the  throne,  and 
1  c      I    170  utmost  alarm  was  manifest- 

171*\oul«  *  ^  regarding  it,  not  in  the  jour- 
Blanc,  ii.  228,  nals  of  Bt.  Petersburg  and  Vienna, 
«»J^n.Hijt.  x^xit  in  the  Whig  papers  of  Lon- 

11U.483,4M.    ^^^i 

The  conduct  of  the  French  government  on 
10^  this  crisis  was  marked  by  the  vigor 
Bismlflralof  and  decision  which,  in  civil  dissen- 
M. delrnfty-  gions,  when  supported  by  strength, 
eommandoT  is  the  sure  precursor  of  succesSb  Al- 
the  National  ready  the  exorbitant  power  assumed 
Guard.  by  M.  de  Lafayette  bad  excited  a 

Dec.  24.  general  jealousy  e  ven  among  his  own 
adherents,  who,  although  quite  willing  to  use 
him  for  a  tool,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
have  him  for  %  master.  The  press,  both  Repub- 
lican and  Legitimist,  daily  declaimed  against 
him ;  and  the  epithet  of  "  Le  Polignac  popu- 
laire,"  applied  to  him  by  M.  Gapengue  m  the 
Oontervateurt  like  other  felicitous  sobriquets 
which  wound  those  of  whom  we  are  jealous, 
was  received  with  general  applause.  Encour- 
aged by  this  support)  Ministers,  on  the  24th  De- 
cember, amidst  the  most  fulsome  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  adulation  for  the  **  nero  of  the 
two  worlds,"  quietly  deprived  him  of  his  com- 
msind  of  the  National  Guards,  cloaking  the  dis- 
missal under  the  pretext  of  appointing  him 
"  Honorary  Commander  of  the  G  uard."  **  Since 
the  dOth  July,"  said  M.  Charles  Dupin  on  the 
part  of  the  Government^  "General  Lafayette 
nas  been  the  living  law  of  the  National  Guard; 
he  has  acquired  unbounded  glory  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  exercised  that  august  mis- 
sion ;  but  the  friend,  the  companion,  the  emu- 
lator of  Washington,  knows  that  a  man  can  not 
remain  a  living  law  all  his  life,  if  the  written 
law  is  not  to  become  extinct  That  illustrious 
friend  of  liberty,  if  he  were  within  these  walls, 
would  be  the  first  to  say,  '  My  wish  is  that  the 
law  should  live,  and  that  I  should  again  be- 
come what  I  am,  the  citizen  of  the  t\  o  worlds.'  *' 
The  decree  dismissing  Lafayette  with  these  hiffh- 
sounding  flowers  of  panegyric  was  passed  oy 
the  Chambers  without  a  division ;  ana  the  Gen- 
*  Monitflur,  eral  had  the  patriotism  or  the  good 
Dec.  33, 1830;  sense  to  submit  to  it  without  re- 
486  489 'cio'  *i***"<^«»  **^r  declining  the  title  of 
iv.  177, 179;'  "honorary"  commander  offered  to 
Louis  Blanc,  him,  with  the  most  flattering  ex- 
it. 238, 229.      preasions  of  regard,  by  the  King.** 

*  **  Le  grand  pouvolr,'*  said  Lafkyette,  <*  dont  J'^tais 
investi,  donaait  qnelque  ombrage.  Voua  en  aviea  bien 
entendu  parler,  Messieara.  Get  ombrage  a'etalt  surtout 
6tendu  dans  les  cercles  diplomatiques.  Aujourd'hai,  ce 
pouvoir  est  bris^,  je  n'ai  jAua  qae  rhonnetur  d'etre  entre 
des  coU6giiea.  Cette  demission,  re^ue  par  le  roi  avec  les 
t^molgna^es  de  sa  bont6  ordinaire  pour  mol,  je  ne  Taurais 
pas  don  nee  avant  la  erise  que  nous  venons  de  traveruer. 
Ai^jourd'htti,  ma  conscience  de  Vprdre  pnbllque  estpleine- 
ment  satisfUte.  J'avooe  au*il  n*en  est  pas  de  meme  de 
ma  conscience  de  liberty.  Nous  connalssons  tous  ce  Pro- 
gramme de  rHdtel  de  ViUe,  *  un  tr6ne  populaire,  eniour6 
d'institutions  r^publicalnes.*  11  a  6te  accept^,  male  nous 
De  Tentendons  pas  tous  de  meme.  II  ne  I'a  pas  tonjours 
6t6  par  les  conseils  du  roi,  comme  par  moi,  qui  suis  plus 
impatient  que  d'autres  de  le  voir  r6al]86.  Et  quelle  qu*ait 
toii|jours  6U  mon  lnd6pendance  personneUe  dans  toutes 


This  decisive  step  was  immediately  followed 
by  some  changes  in  the  Cabinet  M.  17. 
Dopont  de  TEure  resigned  his  situ-  Changes  in 
tion  as  Minister  of  Justice ;  it  was  ^^  Cabinet, 
gladly  accepted,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Merilhou,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
a  man  of  ability  and  of  moderation,  though  a 
decided  Liberal  M.  Merilhou  was  succeeded 
in  the  port-folio  of  Public  Instruction  by  M. 
Barthe,  a  man  of  eloquence  and  power,  and, 
like  him,  distinguishea  as  a  Liberal  under  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration.  M.  Treilhard, 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  also  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Baude,  one  of  the  most  active 
chiefs  on  occasion  of  the  Revolution  of  July, 
and  a  man  of  vigor  and  courage.  M.  Odillon 
Barrot  also  tendered  his  resignation  as  Prefect 
of  the  Department  of  the  ^ine;  but  he  was 

Srevailed  on  to  withdraw,  and  continue  the 
ischarge  of  his  functions,  on  condition  of  their 
being  considered  judicial  or  administrative  only, 
and  altogether  detached  from  politics.  M.  Ta- 
schereau,  his  sous-prefect,  was  also  retained. 
**  Odillon  Barrot,"  said  Louis  Phi-  iLouisBIano. 
lippe,  "will  be  no  longer  to  be  fear^  u.  234, 55; 
ea  when  he  has  no  longer  M.  deLa-  Cap.  iv.  191, 
fayette  above  him,  and  none  under  *?S'«i5*S?" 
him  but  M.  de  Taschereau."*  ***^  ^*  **• 

The  Government  was  considerably  strength- 
ened by  these  changes^  both  from  |g 
the  greater  unity  given  to  the  Cab-  Favorable  ae- 
inet,  and  the  increased  considera-  counts  from 
tion  it  acquired  in  the  public  esti-  '^«*®"' 
mation  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers.  It 
derived  additional  support  from  the  news  that 
arrived  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year  from 
Algeria^  Marshal  Bourmont,  upon  receiving 
on  the  11th  August  the  intelligence  of  the  de- 
thronement of  Cnarles  X,  published  an  address 
announcing  it  to  the  army,  and  at  the  same 
time  resignmg  the  command  to  General  Clausel, 
who  had  been  appointed  his  successor.  Ha 
soon  after  embarked  for  France,  **  carrving  with 
him,"  as  he  himself  said,  ''nothing  of  the  hun- 
dred millions  which  the  conquest  of  Algiers  had 
brought  to  France,  and  bringing  but  the  em- 
balmed heart  of  his  son."  General  Clausel  re- 
solved to  signalize  the  advent  of  the  Republican 
party  to  power  at  Paris,  by  forming  a  chain  of 
fortified  posts  through  the  Algerine  territory 
in  order  to  protect  the  colonists^  who  were  pre- 
senting themselves  in  considerable  numbers  for 
the  acquisition  and  cultivation  of  land.  Tho 
expedition  set  out  in  the  middle  of 
November,  and  after  defeating  several  ^IdS)^ 
bodies  of  Arabs  which  presented  them- 
selves, succeeded  in  reducing  the  two  towns  of 
Melideah  and  Medeah,,  with  a  con- 
siderable adjacent  territory,  under  i^.'^o^^ 
the  French  dominion.' 

These  were  considerable  advantages;   but 
they  yielded  in  importance  to  the        19. 
vast  armaments  which  the  new  Gov-  Creai  addi- 
emment  was  compelled  to  make,  and  ^|^t^ 
the  great^  addition  to  the  public  ex-  fir  the 
penses  with  which   they  were  at-  annvand 
tended.     The  deficit  of  86,000,000  *«•»«««•• 
francs  in  the  revenue,  which,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  appeared  soon  after  the  Revo- 
lea  situations,  je  me  sens  dans  ma  situation  actuelle  plus 
a  Taiae  pour  discuter  mon  opinion  avec  tous."— Aim. 
Hist.t  vol.  ziv.  p.  490. 
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Intioii,  rapidly  and  alarmin^lj  increased.  Many 
causes  contributed  to  bring  it  about  The  funds 
had  fallen  fully  20  per  cent,  between  July,  1880, 
and  January,  1881,*  and  the  public  misery  and 
stagnation  of  commerce  had  become  such  m  the 
latter  months  of  the  year  that  the  suffering 
produced  by  the  invasions  of  1814  and  1815 
had  been  less  in  comparison.  It  was  absolute- 
ly  indispensable  to  increase  largely  the  govern- 
ment expenditure  in  order  to  counterbalance 
this  woeful  stagnation,  and  the  clothing,  arm- 
ing, and  equipping  of  600,000  national  guards, 
which  were  called  out  over  all  France,  had  this 
effect  in  a  considerable  degree.  The  hostile 
attitude  of  foreign  powers,  especially  Prussia 
and  Austria,  since  tne  revolution  in  Belgium, 
also  rendered  necessary  a  great  increase  of  the 
regular  army.  That  force,  in  the  time  of  the 
faU  of  Charles  X.,  had  consisted  of  181,000 
infantry  and  84,596  cavalry,  of  whom  12,000 
Avcre  Swiss,  who  were  all  aisbanded  and  sent 
home  after  the  Bevolution  of  July.  Their 
place  was  supplied,  however,  by  148,000  new 
French  conscripts,  which  raised  the  infantry  to 
243,000  men,  and  the  cavalry  to  46,000,  making 
a  total  of  288,000  men — a  large  force,  doubt- 
less, but  by  no  means  disproportioned  to  what 
^  Rapport  du  France  was  entitled  to  have  on 
Marechal  G^  foot^  considering  the  strength  of 
rard,  1  Feb.     the  nation  and  the  doubtful  ground 

iSrt.  xiiL  Ml.  ^^  "vliicli  it  stood  in  its  relations  to 
foreign  powers.* 
The  circumstance  beyond  all  others  which 
so.  rendered  this  great  armament  on 
CompeUtion  the  part  of  France  necessary,  was 
rf'aSlBiuin'^  *^®  ;jealousie8  which  had  arisen  on 
and  1 J  final  ^^  sides  in  regard  to  the  candidates 
aeparation  for  the  crown  of  Belgium,  now 
IhHn  Holland,  vacant  by  the  results  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Flandei^,  and  its  definitive  separation 
from  Holland.  Two  candidates,  and  two  only, 
presented  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  crown — ^the  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg,  son  of 
Prince  Eu^^ne  Beauhamais,  the  far-famed  Vice- 
roy of  Ita^  under  Napoleon,  and  the  Duke  de 
Nemours,  second  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  had  been 
finally  determined  on  by  a  congress  of  the  em- 
bassadors of  France,  England,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  on  the  20th  December,  1880,  on 
reasons  which,  under  existing  circumstances, 
appeared  too  well  founded,  f    The  throne  being 

*  Five  per  cenu,  2d  January,  1830 109 

Three  per  cents,  8d  Jannary,  1830 84 

Five  per  cents,  31st  December,  1830 03 

Three  per  cents,  Slat  December,  1830 03 

— Ann.  Hist.y  vol.  xiv.  p.  520. 

t  "  En  fohnant  par  les  trait^sde  yienne  en  1815,  l*anion 
de  la  Belgique  arec  la  HoUande,  les  puissances  slgnataires 
de  ces  tralt&s,  et  dont  les  pl^nipotentiaires  sent  assembleB 
dans  ce  moment,  avaient  eu  pour  but,  de  fonder  un  juste 
dquilibre  en  Europe,  et  d'assurer  le  maintien  de  la  paix 
g6nerale.  Les  ^vdnemens  des  quatre  demiers  mois  ont 
malheureusement  d6montr6  que  oet  amalgame  parfUt  et 
oomplet,  que  les  puissances  voulaient  op^rer  entre  ces 
deux  pays,  n*avaii  pas  obtenu  ce  quMl  serait  d6sormais 
impossible  d'eflfectuer ;  qu'ainsi  I'objet  m^me  de  I'nnioD 
de  la  Belgique  avec  la  HoUande  ae  trouvait  ddtruit,  et  que 
des  lors  il  devienait  indispensable  de  recourir  a  d'autres 
arrangcmens  pour  accomplir  les  intentions,  a  I'ex^cution 
dcRqudles  cette  union  devafl  servir  de  moyen.  Unie  i.  la 
HoUande,  et  flUsant  partie  intigrale  du  royaume  des  Pays 
Bas.  la  Belgique  avalt  a  remplir  sa  pan  des  devoirs  Eu- 
ropeens  de  ce  royaume,  et  des  obligations  que  les  trait^s 
lui  avaient  ttit  contracter  envers  les  autres  puissances. 
La  rupture  avec  la  HoUande  ne  saurait  la  liberer  de  cette 
pan  de  sos  devoirs  et  de  ses  obligations.  La  conf(^rence 
s'ojcupera  eonsdqueroment  de  discuter  et  de  concerter  les 


then  yacanty  its  disposal  was  noraiDally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Estates  of  Flanders;  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  European  powers  would  all 
feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  question  in- 
volved in  it^  for  its  territory,  interposed  be- 
tween France  and   Grermany,  bristling  with 
strong  and  newly-erected  fortresses,  and  ad- 
joining the  recent  acquisitions  of  Prussia  on 
the  Bhine,  was  too  important  not  to  be  of  the 
utmost  moment  in  the  future  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  its  possession  might  have  a  de- 
cisive effect  on  the  first  general  war  which 
might  arisa    England  had  been  drawn  into 
the  first  revolutionary  war  by  the  advance  of 
Dumourier  to  Antwerp,  and  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  contrary  i  Qigt.  of 
to  existing  treaties,^  and  its  independf-  Europe,  c. 
ence  might  be  not  less  seriously  men-  ^'  ^  ^*'' 
aced  by  the  incorporation  of  Flanders  with 
France,  in  conformity  with  the  loudly  expressed 
wish  of  the  revolutionists  in  both  ,  ^      j^  ^^ 
countries,  or  the  bestowing  of  the  945 ;  Ann.    * 
crown  of  Belgium  on  a  son  of  the  Hist.  xiv.  378, 
King  of  the  French.*  •*• 

Ifotwithstandine  the  obvious  force  of  these 
consideration^  which  threatened         21. 
to  involve  Europe  in  a  general  Crown  of  Bel- 
war,  if  either  the  incorporation  of  gium  ofltored 

Belgium  with  France  were  openly  S  2"!^.L*'® 

Ai.         A  J  "^  'A  •    y      A:r    Nemours, 

attempted,  or  if  it  was  mdireotly 

brought  under  French  influence  by  its  crown 
being  bestowed  on  a  son  of  tiie  King  of  the 
French,  such  was  the  weiffht  of  the  French  party, 
and  tlie  desireof  the  leadinff  party  in  the  revolu- 
tion for  a  connection  with  Uiat  country,  that  the 
Estates  made  a  formal  tenderof  the  crown  ,. .  , 
to  the  Duke  de  Nemours.  Louis  Philippe  f^].  ' 
was  much  embarrassed  by  this  election, 
however  agreeable,  under  other  circumstances, 
it  might  have  been  to  his  ambition.  He  had  al- 
ready formally  announced  to  the  Estates  . 
of  Belgium  "  that  he  would  never,  in  any  ""^' "' 
event,  recoffnize  the  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg  or 
the  Duke  de  Nemours  as  King  of  Bc^um,  or 
l^ve  the  former,  if  elected,  any  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage ;"  and  now  he  was  tempted  by  a 
direct  offer  of  the  crown  to  his  son.*  His  own 
throne,  howeyer,  was  not  sufficiently  estab- 
lished to  permit  him  to  take  a  step  which 
would  probably  give  umbrage  to  all  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  would  certainly  dissolve 
the  good  understanding  between  fVance  and 
England.  He  had  the  good  sense,  accordingly, 
to  refuse  the  tempting  offer,  in  terms  courteous, 
indeed,  but  sufficiently  firm  to  show  that  his 
mind  was  made  up ;  and  the  crown  ^  ^  ^^  j^j 
of  Belgium  continued  to  be  vacant,  357 ;  Ann.  ' 
the  object  of  diplomatic  intrigue  Hist.  xiv.  304, 
and  revolutionary  ambition.'  ^^• 


nouveaux  arrangemens  ies  plus  propres  a  combiner  I'ia- 
d^peudance  Aitnre  de  la  Belgique  avec  les  stipulations  des 
trait6B,  avec  les  interota  et  la  s^curile  des  autres  puis- 
sances, et  avec  la  conservation  de  T^quilibre  Europeen." 
—Protocoled  20  D6cembre,  1830.  Ann.  Hut.  xiii.  244, 243. 
*  •'  Le  roi  ne  consentira  pas  d  la  reunion  de  la  Deteique 
a  la  France ;  il  n'acceptera  pas  la  couronne  pour  M.  ie 
Due  de  Nemours,  alora  mOme  qu'elle  lui  serait  oflerte  par 
le  Congres.  Le  gouvernement  verrait,  dans  le  choix  du 
Due  de  Leuchtenberg,  une  combinaison  de  nature  a  troa- 
bler  Ih  tranquiUll6  de  la  Prance.    Nous  n'avons  pas  le 

Erojet  de  porter  la  plus  l^gdre  atteinte  &  la  liberte  des 
ielges  dans  r^lection  de  leur  souverain,  mais  nous  usons 
aussi  de  notre  droit  en  declarant  de  la  maniere  la  plus 
formelle  que  nous  ne  reconnaitrons  pas  le  Due  de  leuch- 
tenberg."—D^/wcAe  de  SSbastiani,  Uth  January,  1831. 
Ann.  Hi9t.f  vol.  xiv.  p.  385,  386. 
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By  Another  protocol  of  the  representatiyes 
of  the  five  powers  at  London,  on 

90,  1831,  flx-  that  the  kinffdom  of  Holland  should 
inc  limits  or  embrace  all  the  territories  which 
™J«ad  siMl  formed  part  of  the  Seven  United 
^  Provinces  in  1789;  and  thatof  Bel- 

givm,  "  the  whole  remainder  of  the  territories 
which  had  received  the  denomination  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  treaty  of 
1815,  foUh  the  excepHcn  of^  the  Grand<luchy  €f 
JJtxemb&urg,  which  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Nassau  possessed  by  a  different  titles  and  which 
formed,  and  shall  continue,  pari  of  the  Gemuai 
OofMkration.  All  the  difipositions  of  the  gen- 
eral act  of  the  Congress  of  Yiettna  relative  to 
the  free  navigation  of  rivers  and  navigable 
streams  shall  apply  to  the  rivers  and  streams 
which  traverse  the  Dutch  or  Belgian  territory." 
Provision  was  also  made  for  &e  mutual  ex- 
change of  small  detached  portions  of  the  Bel- 
gian and  Dutch  territory  which  lay  endavet  in 
each  other's  territories)  in  oixler  that  the  do- 
minions oi  each  should  be  rounded,  and  em- 
brace none  lyine  within  the  general  limits  of 
I  ptm  the  other.  This  protocol  was  of  great 
Janaanr2o'  consequence,  as  fizinff  the  -respect- 
1831 ;  Ann!  ive  limits  of  the  Dutcn  and  Belgian 
JIist.xiY.  states,  which  have  ever  since  re- 
j^  ^^^  mained  separated  in  the  European 
family.^ 
The  refusal  of  Louis  Philippe  to  accept  the 
23  throne  of  Belgium  for  his  son  gave 

Views  in  LoD-  the  highest  satisfaction  in  London, 
•don  and  Paris  both  as  adjourning  at  leasts  if  not 

uSj^w^sri  ^▼oi<i«g.  t^«  ^on^n  of  the  ex- 
tension  of  French  power  and  influ- 
ence to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  as  demon- 
strating that  the  sway  of  Great  Britain  in  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  was  superior  to  that  of  France. 
It  gave  nearly  as  much  satisfaction  to  the  Repub- 
licans at  Pans ;  for  what  they  desired  was,  not 
to  see  a  valuable  appanage  bestowed  upon  the 
Orleans  family,  already  become  the  object  of 
their  irreconcilable  hatred,  but  to  effect  an  in- 
corporation of  Belgium  and  France  in  one  great 
republic,  extending  to  the  Rhine,  and  recalling 
the  glories^  as  it  embraced  the  territories^  of 
Kapoleon.  Meanwhile  the  government  of  Hol- 
land, recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by 
the  severance  of  Belgium,  was  taking  the  most 
active  measures  to  put  itself  in  a  postnre  of  de- 
fense. Troops  were  rapidly  levied  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  regular  army ;  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  people  added  greatly  to  their  num- 
ber by  voluntary  enlistment ;  the  frontier  towns 
'v^'ere  armed,  provisioned,  and  put  in  a  respect- 
able posture  of  defense.  Already  the  regular 
army  amounted  to  60,000  men,  which  before 
the  summer  was  increased  to  80,000;  add  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  deeply  excited  by  the  treach- 
ery and  defection  of  the  Belgians,  supported  the 
Chambers  in  all  the  money  grants  requisite  to 
9  Ann.  Hist,  support  an  establishment  so  great 
xiv.4db,40i;  for  a  state  not  numbering  above 
Cap.  iv.  246,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabit- 

In  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  the  usual 
^veakness  which  succeeds  the  first  burst  of  rev- 
olutionary strength  was  daily  becoming  more 
conspicuous.  The  country  was  not  only  with- 
out a  government,  but  no  one  could  foretell  ei- 


ther what  the  government  was  to  be,  or  into 
whose  hands  it  was  to  fall.  The  diplo-  ^ 
matic  bod^  nearly  unanimously  sup-  Weakand 
ported  Pnnce  Otho,  second  son  of  the  distracted 
kinff  of  Bavaria,  as  the  candidate  least  ^^Lum. 
likefy  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  France 
or  EJngland.  The  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  the  French  government 
had  formally  declared  they  would  never  con- 
sent to  h&B  i^pointment  In  these  circum- 
stances, a  considerable  party  in  the  Bel^an 
Assembly  began  to  turn  their  eyes  to  Prince 
Leopold  or  Saxx-Coboubg,  whose  Qerman  con- 
nections miffht^  it  was  hoped,  conciliate  the 
powers  of  that  country ;  wnile  his  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  through  the  late  Princess 
Charlotte,  would  probably  render  him  accepta- 
ble to  the  cabinet  of  Bt  James's.  Nor  did  it  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  Belgian  patriots,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  a  jointure  of^£50,000  a  year 
as  widower  of  the  daughter  of  England,  wnich 
might  be  of  essential  service  in  consolidating 
their  infant  monarchy;  while  by  offering  hia 
hand  to  a  daughter  of  France,  he  miffht  concili- 
ate the  suffrages  of  that  country,  and  overcome 
the  scruples  of  its  cautious  sovereign.  But  these 
views  were  problematical  only,  and  wrapped  in 
the  darkness  of  futurity.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
country  was  without  a  government,  and  fast 
falling  into  the  anarchy  and  helplessness  which 
invariably  succeed  such  an  interregnum.  The 
taxes  were  unpaid,  the  fortresses  unarmed,  the 
exchequer  empty ;  already  nearly  half  of  the 
aimy,  ashamed  of  their  defection,  nad  left  their 
colors;  and  though  the  Aasembly  at  Brussels 
passed  repeated  aecrees  ordering  the  levying 
of  fresh  troops,  and  calling  out  the  ban  ana  at' 
rUre-han^  yet  no  progress  was  made  in  embody- 
ing them ;  and  while  the  external  i  j^^^^  -g^^^ 
dangers  of  the  country  were  hour-  xi v.  401,403;' 
ly  increasing,  its  internal  means  of  Cap.  iv.  247, 
aefense  were  daily  wasting  away.^ 

The  dangers  of  a  general  war,  great  as  they 
were  in  the  north  of  Europe  from  the  dif-  35 
Acuities  which  beset  the  Belgian  ques^  Perilous 
tion,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  removed  ^^^  ®f 
by  the  temper  and  judgment  displayed  ^' 
by  the  diplomatists  at  London,  especially  Prince 
Talleyrand  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  sin- 
cere desire  which  they  all  felt  to  avoid  any 
thing  which  might  inauce  hostilities.  But  it 
was  otherwise  in  ItalV*,  where  the  ardent  spirit 
of  revolution,  nourished  by  French  propagan- 
dism,  and  excited  by  French  convulsions,  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  cautious  spirit  of 
Austrian  conservatism,  directed  by  the  prudent 
sagacity  of  Prince  Mettemich.  In  Milan,  the 
seeds  of  revolt  were  ripe,  and  no  slight  ferment' 
ation  was  evinced  on  occasion  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  July  and  October ;  but  the  presence  of 
a  large  Austrian  force,  the  vigilance  of  the  po- 
lice, and  the  energetic  measures  of  Marshal  Ka' 
detsky,  the  governor,  prevented  any  actual  out- 
break. It  was  otherwise,  however,  in  the  Pa- 
pal States,  where  the  government  was  weaker, 
the  seditious  spirit  stronger,  and  the  prospect 
of  success  to  the  revolutionists  greater.  A  for- 
midable insurrection  accordingly  was  soon  or- 
ganized in  the  Pope's  dominions,  which  had  its 
principal  ramifications 'in  the  Papal  Legation, 
or  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines^ 
and  its  centre  in  Bolognai  a  city  where  an  in- 
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dependent  free  spirit  bad  long  been  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  conspicaons.  The  wealth  of  this 
city  woB  great^  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand,  and  its  citixens  were  animated  with 
that  desire  for  a  share  in  the  government  which 
naturally  arose  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  strength,  and  a  perception  of  the  imbecil- 
ity of  the  conclave  of  Carainals  by  whom  they 
were  oppr^sed.  In  Modena  also,  and  Parma, 
1  j^QQ  gi^  the  same  discontent  prevailed,  and 
xW.  539, 535;  the  people  only  waited  for  an  op- 
Cap,  w.  203,  portunity  to  shake  oflf  their  opprees- 
ive  petty  tyrants.^ 
The  insurrection  broke  out  first  in  Modena, 
20.  on  the  8d  of  February,  and  was  in 

liumrreetioDS  the  outset  suppressed,  and  its  leader 
In  Bologna,  Menotti  made  prisoner.  But  next 
glo,  aod'par^    day  appearances  of  disturbance  of 


Februs'  a  much  more  serious  kind  showed 
ry  3-ia  themselves  in  Bologna.    Its  garri- 

son, which  consisted  of  only  seven  hundred  men, 
was  ordered  by  the  Prol^at^  governor  of  the 
town,  not  to  act»  for  fear  of  irritating  the  people. 
The  consequences  of  this  timidity  were  soon  ap- 
parent* Assured  of  impunity  whatever  they  did, 
the  conspirators  sallied  fortn  from  their  respect- 
ive places  of  rendezvous,  and  were  soon  strength- 
ened by  the  whole  students  of  its  far-£uned  uni- 
versity. Thus  supported,  they  advanced  to  the 
palace  of  the  Prolegat,  whom  they  forced  to 
abdicate,  and  retire  with  the  garrison  over  the 
Apennines  to  Florence.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  immediately  established,  compris- 
ing, among  others,  some  disnitaries  of  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Italy ;  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
as  a  temporal  sovereign  was  overturned ;  tne 
Italian  tricolor,  green,  white,  and  blue,  every 
where  mounted,  and  the  people  invited  to  form 
a  national  guard  for  the  deiense  of  the  public 
liberties.  The  example  of  this  successful  rev- 
olution, which  was  effected  without  shedding  a 
drop  of  blood,  or  disorders  of  any  kind,  speedily 
spread  to  the  adjoining  towns.  The  whole  cities 
in  the  papal  dominions  to  the  north  of  the  Alps 
Feb.  5.  ■^I'oke  out  into  open  insurrection.     Mo- 

' .'  dena  again  rose  the  day  after  the  euc- 
*'  cess  at  Bologna,  and  the  authority  of  the 
government  was  speedily  overturned.  Ancona 
P  .  g^  and  Rcggio  followed  the  example,  as  well 
as  Ferrara,  which  had  an  Austrian  gar- 
rison. The  troops  having  no  orders,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  citadel,  and  let  the  citizens  do  what  they 
pleased ;  and  the  feeble  government  of  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,  the  widow  of  Napoleon, 
yielded  to  the  request  of  a  deputation  of  the 
inhabitants  that  she  would  abdicate  and  leave 
the  country.  In  less  tlian  a  week  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  had  ceased  in  all  the  provinces  to 
the  north  of  the  Apennines ;  and  the  insurgents, 
encouraged  by  their  easy  success  over  the  pon- 
tifical troops,  took  steps  to  extend  their  move- 
ments in  every  direction.  Efforts  were  made 
to  spread  the  conflagration  to  Tuscany,  Pied- 
mont, and  Naples.  A  detachment  from  Bologna 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Otricoli,  in  order  to  lend  a  hand  to  an  insur- 
rection which  was  expected  in  Rome;  and  an 
8  ^Qfj  |||g(  animated  proclamation  was  address- 
xiv.  534,536;  ed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy,^ 
Cap.  iT.  262,  calling  on  them  to  shake  off  tne 

*  hated  yoke  of  the  stranger,  and  con- 
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cur  in  the  general  establishment  of  Italian  finee- 
dom.* 

Austria,  ever  nervous  about  her  Italian  pos- 
sessions, did  not  require  this  provo-  ^ 
cation  to  induce  her  to  interfere  in  InterroitiaB 
the  strife  to  the  south  of  the  Alps.  oTAostriaja 
Ever  since  the  Revolution  of  July  in  ^^' 
France,  she  had  sedulously  augmented  her  forces 
in  Italy,  and  they  now  amounted  to  little  short 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Pope,  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  had 
each  implored  succor  from  the  cabinet  of  Yi- 
enna,  to  enable  them  to  put  down  the  insurree- 
tion  in  their  several  states,  and  regain  their  lost 
possessiona  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  at 
first  declared  that  Uiey  would  not  permit  any 
armed  intervention  of  the  Austrians  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy.  After  some  negotiations,  how- 
ever,  this  resolution  was  so  far  modified  that 
the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  declared  they  would 
not  object  to  the  Imperialists  moving  into  the 
Papal  States  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  pro- 
vioed  they  came  nnder  an  engagement  not  to 
remain  there^  which  was  at  once  agreed  ta 
Fortified  by  this  consent,  a  division  of  Austri- 
ans, in  the  first  week  of  March,  crossed 
the  Po,  and  marched  on  Parma  and  Mo- 
dena; while  General  Frimont,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  advanced  against  Bo- 
logna. The  insurgents,  scarcely  armed,  and 
wholly  undisciplined,  were  in  no  condition  to  re- 
sist forces  so  considerable.  The  Duke  of  Modena 
re-entered  his  dominions  at  the  head  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops,  and  immediately  erected  scaffolds. 
Menotti  and  Borilla,  the  two  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection, were  hanged,  and  numbers  of  others 
sentenced  to  long  imprisonment  Inspired  with 
better  as  well  as  wiser  feelings^  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  accorded  a  general  amnesty,  on  the  mild 
condition  only  of  the  leaders  being  t  An.Hiat.  ziv. 
excluded  for  three  years  from  pul^  530, 540 ;  Cap. 
lie  employments.^  *^*  ***»  ***• 

At  Bologna  some  resistance  was  attempted, 
but  finding  General  Frimont  was  gg, 

at  the  head  of  such  formidable  Entry  of  tin 
forces,  all  thoughts  of  combating  4jJf*"*°**JJ5? 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  Austrians  SuimeB«on 
entered  the  city  without  resistanc,e  of  the  insor- 
on  the  21st    Some  skirmishes  be-  rectioo. 
tween  the  insurgents  and  Imperi-  **■"***  **• 
alists  took  place  afterward,  but  nothing  that 
could  be  called  war  any  where  ensued;  and 
the  rebels,  refluent  from  all  quai^ters,  were  soon 
cooped  up  in  Ancona,  where  they  were  glad, 
on  29th  March,  to  conclude  a  convention  by 
which  the  fortress  was  given  up,  and  they  laid 
down  their  arms  on  condition  of  an  absolute 
amnesty  for  their  persons  and  estatea    This 
condition  the  papal  government  refused  to  rat- 
ify;  various  arrests  took  place,  and  commis^ 

*  *'  Concitoyena  de  Lombardie !  Saivez  Texemple  de 
la  France,  imitez  lea  patriotea  de  I'ltalie  centrale ;  briaes 
lea  chainea  honteuses  dont  la  Sainte  Alliance  vona  a 
charges.  Nona  6Uona  eacUves  et  mia6rable8  aous  le 
deapotiame  dea  pretres,  maia  ooa  oppreaaeura  dtaieot 
da  moina  Italiena.  Voua  #tea  eadavea  d'^trangera  qui 
a^enricbiaaent  de  voa  ddponillea,  et  qui,  chaque  jour,  vona 
rendeni  plna  roalheureux.  Le  jour  ou  voua  voua  Idvera 
contre  eux,  40,000  de  noa  compatriotea  marcberom  poor 
▼oua  aider  a  ^craaer  lea  Autrichiena.  Ne  tardea  point ; 
car  il  y  a  p^ril  a  heaiter.  D^ployez  votre  courage,  conci- 
toyena, et  le  deapotiame  fuira  de  noa  belles  conlreea.  No- 
tre paya,  notre  liberie,  et  noire  independanoe  nationale 
avant  tout!'* — Pnclamation^  Bologna,  lOth  February, 
1831 ;  Ann.  But,,  xIt.  537. 
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sions  were  instituted  to  try  the  rebels.    Hap- 

{>ily,  however,  no  lives  were  sacrificed;  the 
eaders  had  escaped,  and  a  general  amnesty 
was  proclaimed,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  members  of  tne  provisional  government  who 
had  signed  the  deposition  of  the  Pope.  The  in- 
surrection being  tnus  extinguished,  the  French 
government  called  upon  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
to  redeem  its  pledge,  and  withdraw  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  States ;  but  the  latter,  on  various 
>  Ann  Hist  P^^^^^  delayed  doi ng  so,  and  it  was 
xl  V.  540,  '  iiot  till  the  17  th  July  that  their  troops 
Ml;  Cap. It.  retired  into  Lombardy,  and  finally 
SOS,  305.  evacuated  the  papal  dominions.^ 
Although  the  fermentation  in  Germany,  in 
30.  the  course  of  this  year,  did  not  as- 
Aflkirs  of  sume  so  formidable  an  appearance  as 
Germany,  {^  ^[^  '^  Italy,  Vfet  enough  existed  to 
tionary  excite  disquietude,  occasion  arma- 
measaras  ments,  and  presage  war.  The  Einff 
there.  of  Holland,  in  his  character  of  Grand 

Duke  of  Luxembourg,  in  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Diet^  praying  that  ne  might 
be  protected  in  his  German  dominions  by  the 

March  ifi.  ^^^^''^  forces;  and  upon  this  requi- 
HarcniB.  gj^j^^  ^^  f^^^  ^f  24,000  men  was,  by 

a  resolution  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  ordered 
to  be  stationed  in  that  duchy  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  King  of  Holland  When  this 
resolution  was  known  in  Brussels,  the  hot- 
headed revolutionists  of  that  country  prepai*ed 
to  assert  t^eir  right  to  it  by  force ;  and  if  they 
had  adhered  to  that  resolution,  a  general  war 
would  have  ensued ;  for  the  German  Diet,  to  be 
prepared  for  any  emergency,  immediately  arm- 
ed the  frontier  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  and  put 
them  in  %  respectable  posture  of  defense.  Ifor- 
tunately  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  mora  rational 
councils  ere  long  prevailed  with  the  fielnan 
provisional  government  They  hesitated  to 
come  to  a  rupture  with  a  Confederation  which 
could  bring  three  hundred  thousand  men  into 
the  field.  The  refusal  of  the  throne  of  Belgium 
for  his  son  by  Louis  Philippe  rendered  it  doubt- 
ful whether,  in  such  a  contest^  they  would  have 
the  support  of  France ;  and  the  resolution  of 
the  assembled  embassadors  in  London  that  Lux- 
embourg should  form  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Holland,  proved  that,  in  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  their  pretensions,  they  would  in- 
cur the  hostility  of  all  Europe.  These  consid- 
erations were  so  obvious  that  they  forced  them- 
selves even  on  the  most  unwilling  minds ;  and 
accordingly  the  intention  to  assert  their  rights 
by  force  was  abandoned,  and  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment contented  itself  with  makins  a  formal 
.  ,2  demand  upon  the  Diet  for  tne  duchy, 
^'  '  which  was  formally  refused.  The  con- 
servative tendency  of  the  Diet  was  still  further 
^^^  _  evinced  by  two  resolutions  which  it  soon 
after  passed,  by  the  first  of  which  it  de- 
clared that  it  would  refuse  to  receive  any  peti- 
tions relative  to  the  general  interests  or  the 
Confederation,  as  they  were  dangerous  to  the 

Not  10  ^'^'^^f^^l^i^y  ^^  particular  states ;  while 
by  the  second  it  was  recommended  to 
all  governments  to  take  the  most  vigilant  steps 
Not  10  to  coerce  the  licentiousness  of  the  press. 
Soon  aftsr  the  Diet  passed  a  resolution 
asserting  its  own  right  to  exercise  a  control  of 
the  press  in  all  tiie  states  of  the  Confederation, 


and  immediately  gave  a  practical  proof  of  its 
determination  to  enforce  its  power  by  prohibit- 
ing the  circulation  in  all  Germany  of  a  liberal 
journal  entitled  L^AUemagne  Consiitutionnelle, 
published  at  Strasbourg,  which  ad- 
vocated  the  overthrow  of  existing  ^jy^^jV^; 
governments.^  * 

Austria  had  serious  matter  for  consideration 
at  this  period,  from  the  state  both  of  30^ 
its  own  dominions  and  of  the  adjoin-  DefenaiVe 
ing  districts.  The  insurrection  in  nieasurealn 
Italy,  which  has  been  already  men-  '^"•''*"- 
tioned,  caused  its  government  to  ausment  large- 
ly its  forces,  alreiMly  considerable,  m  that  pen- 
insula, and  brave  the  threatened  hostility  of 
France,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  through  the  north  of  Italy. 
But  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  soon  still  more 
pressing  cause  for  anxiety  in  its  own  dominions. 
The  fierce  and  deeply  interesting  war  in  Po- 
land, of  which  an  account  will  immediately  be 
given,  excited  the  warmest  sympathy  in  all 
parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions^  and  especially 
m  Hungary,  which  adjoined  it,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  which  a  strong  identity  of  feel- 
ing with  the  efforts  of  the  Sarmatian  race  has 
always  existed.  Alarmed  at  the  growing  fer- 
mentation in  Hungary,  the  government  of  Vi- 
enna issued  ordinances  against  the  exportation 
of  arms  or  munitions  to  Poland,  and,  under  pre- 
tense of  a  cordon  ianitaire  against  the  cholera, 
established  posts  along  the  frontier  of  Gallicia, 
so  as  to  intercept  all  communication  with  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  where  the  war  was  raging. 
This  immediately  led  to  anxious  petitions  from 
all  parts  of  Hungary,  in  which  they  demanded 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the  ordinances  which 
prohibited  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  to  Poland,  and  the  convocation  of  a  Diet 
to  consider  of  what  could  be  done  to  soften  the 
fate  of  the  Poles.  So  warm  were  these  peti- 
tions, and  so  deep  the  sympathy  felt  in  all 
parts  of  Hungary  with  the  efforts  of  the  Poles 
to  re-establish  tneir  independence,  that  there 
is  no  saying  tx>  what  it  might  have  led,  had  not 
a  new  enemy,  still  more  formidable,  appeared 
within  themselves,  which  absorbed  the  national 
mind,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  di- 
verted it  from  the  consideration  of  external  ob- 
jects. In  May,  the  cholera,  which  had  been 
very  fatal  in  Gallicia  and  Poland,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Hungary,  and  before  it  ceased  in  the 
end  of  September,  it  had  carried  off 
102,667  persons  out  of  266,000  who  'ivIiViSS: 
had  been  seized  with  the  disease.*  * 

In  Prussia,  the  dominions  of  which  adjoined 
Poland  on  the  one  side,  and  Belgium  3], 
on  the  other,  in  both  of  which  coun-  state  of  Ad- 
tries  the  revolutionary^  fever  was  *ni5  *»  I*™»- 
raging  with  peculiar  violence,  and 
the  sovereigns  had  been  overthrown,  the  war- 
like ardor  was  very  strong,  and  it  required  all 
the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  Government 
to  prevent  war  from  actually  breaking  out  To 
be  prepared  for  any  event,  however,  the  cabi- 
net of  Berlin  took  the  most  decisive  measures. 
The  army  was  placed  on  the  war  footing,  the 
reserves  and  landwehr  called  out,  and  the  for- 
tresses on  both  the  Flemish  and  Polish  front- 
iers armed  and  put  in  a  posture  of  defense. 
Extreme  was  the  fermentation  which  these  war- 
like measures  produced  at  Berlin,  and  among 
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the  gallant  youth  of  Prottia,  irith  whom,  as 
with  the  French,  war  is  a  perfect  passion.  At 
the  same  time,  while  professing  an  entire  neu- 
tralitj,  the  Prussian  ^Temment  took  the  most 
decisive  measures  against  the  Polish  insurgents, 
and  in  favor  of  the  Russian  army.  A  powerful 
cordon  of  troops,  established  along  the  whole 
frontier  of  Poland,  prevented  all  transit  of  am- 
munition or  provisions  from  Prussia  into  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  while  the  Russian 
army  drew  supplies  of  all  sorts  from  the  Prus- 
sian provinces,  and  the  Russian  ships  of  the  line 
landed  at  Dantzic  stores  of  all  kinds  for  the  use 
of  the  Russian  armies  carrying  on  the  campaign. 
It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  it  was  this  indi- 
rect but  most  efficacious  interference  of  Prussia 
in  favor  of  the  Muscovites  which  mainly  overy- 
threw  the  gallant  tfnd  marvelous  ef- 
xiy\!ioMl.  ^^^^^^  the  Poles  in  supportof  their  in- 
'  '  dependence  in  this  memorable  year.^ 
The  vast  military  force  at  the  disposal  Of  gov- 
32,  emment  in  these  great  monarchies 
Great  ftrmen-  rendered  hopeless  any  attempts  of 
tation  in  tbe    the  Liberal  party  at  insurrection 

oTowmuy  ''''*^*^  *^®^'*  dominions.  But  it 
was  otherwise  in  the  lesser  states, 
where  the  resources  of  government  were  much 
IcBs  considerable,  and  in  most  of  which  consti- 
tutional assemblies  existed,  which  both  kept 
alive  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  and 
afforded  a  l^al  channel  for  making  their  de- 
mands known.  In  Bavaria,  the  court  had  taken 
an  imprudent  step  in  r^ecting  some  Liberal  dep- 
uties recently  elected  to  the  Chamber,  and  m 
propo^ng  ri^rous  decrees  to  coerce  the  presa 
This  immediately  excited  a  storm  of  in<ugna* 
tion  in  the  country,  which  burst  forth  in  vio- 
lent petitions  from  Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  and 
other  great  towns  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
Government,  however,  persevered;  and  five 
edicts  coercing  the  press,  and  giving  a  right 
of  censorship  to  the  crown,  were,  after  a  vio- 
lent opposition,  and  with  several  modifications, 
at  length  passed  by  a  majority  of  7 — ^the  num- 
bera  being  59  to  52.  They  were  immediately 
and  rigorously  acted  uponoy  the  Government^ 
and  the  discontent  thence  arising  produced  se- 
rious results  in  after  times.  In  Baden  the  Gov- 
ernment took  the  initiative  in  various  measures 
of  reform,  particularly  in  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, the  municipalities,  and  the  corveeSy  which 
gave  universal  satisfaction.  The  independent 
spirit  of  the  Chamber,  however,  was  evinced 
iu  a  protest  which  was  brought  forward  by  M. 
Kotteck,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  journalists 
of  Germany,  and  unanimously  adopted,  against 
Baden  yielding  obedience  to,  or  being  bound 
by,  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet  of  the  Confeder- 
ation of  10th  and  19th  November,  against  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  Though  the  matter  went 
no  fartlier  at  this  time  than  the  recording  a 
protest  on  the  journals  of  the  Assembly,  yet  it 
excited  a  great  sensation,  and  gave  token  of 
the  free  spirit  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lesser  states  of  Germany  were 
xivfici  4(99!  animated,  which  led  to  such  great 
*  results  at  a  future  time.** 


*  "Profitons  des  instants  precieux  pendant  lesquels 
nous  pouvons  encore  Aire  entendre  nos  voix,  pour  les 
(  U'vor  en  favear  de  la  patrie  et  de  la  liberty.  Protestons 
quo  jamaiH,  memo  quand  nos  langues  seraient  lioes,  nos 
amea  ne  m  aottmettront  &  an  tel  arrdt,  et  que  nous  ne 


TroobleBm 


The  discontent  whi<^  was  bo  general  in  Oer- 
many  during  this  year  broke  oat 
into  serious  acts  of  violence  in  Sax- 
ony  and  Hanover.    In  Dresden,  the 
people,  discontented  because  the  ex- 
isting constitution  did  not  giye  them 
the  entire  command  of  the  State,  as  their  influ- 
ence did  not  extend  to  the  Upper  Oiamber, 
formed  themselves  into  clubs  and  uoiona,  where 
Uie  most  inflammatory  principles  were  cooa 
promulgated.    In  the  miadle  of  Aprils   *«-g  ,- 
a  coAtest  began  between  the  dube  and  '^"^ 
the  royal  troops^  when  the  latter  were  victori- 
oua,  but  not  before  the  disturbanee  had  lasted 
three  days,  and  several  persons  had  been  killed. 
To  appease  the  people,  some  coneeasions  were 
made  m  matters  oi  constitutional  right,  but 
they  were  far  from  allaying  the  discontent; 
ana  on  80th  Angiist  another  insurrec-  ^^^^  ^. 
tion,  still  more  serious,  took  plaee,  when 
the  mob  unpaved  the  streets,  and'  began  to 
erect  barricades^  and  were  only  dispersed  by 
heayy  platoon-firing,  which  killed  great  num- 
bers,    in  Brunswidc,  the  interregnum  conse- 
quent on  the  dethronement  of  me  reigning 
prince,  of  which  an  account  has  al-  jj^  ^  ^^^ 
ready  been  given,  was  terminated        ' 
by  the  Diet  authorizing  his  younger  brother  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government;  and  oo  the 
26th  April  following  he  received  .  ^  ^^ .«.. 
the  joyous  homage  of  his  subjecta    ^ 
In  Ilesse-Cassel  a  great  fermentation  prevailed, 
and  appearances  were  at  one  time  rery  threat- 
ening ;  but  they  were  appeased  by  the  judi- 
cious conduct  of  the  Goyemment,  which  ,      . 
established,  of  its  own  accord,  a  consti-    *^' 
tution  similar  to  those  in  the  other  lesser  states 
of  Germany.   This  gave  great  satisfaction ;  but 
the  Chambers  and  people  complained  that  the 
Elector  did  not  reside  at  his  capital  of  Cassel, 
but  at  a  distant  chateau  of  Wilhelmshohe.    He 
positively  refused  to  yield  this  point ;  and  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Chambers  and  discontent 
of  the  people  became  in  consequence  so  vio- 
lent, tliat  he  was  obliged  to  name  his  brother 
Frederick-William  co-regent,  who  came  to  Cas- 
sel,  and  exercised  the  functions  of 
government  in  the  absence  of  the  lii^^^^ 
Elector.* 

In  Hanover  the  revolutionary  spirit  also 
showed  itself,  and  for  a  time  irith         ^ 
more   threatening  symptoms.      On  Inann^ion 
the  7  th  January  a  movement  took  *"  Hanorer. 
place  at  Osterode  in  that  kingdom,  ^■"""y  '• 
which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  national 
guard,  under  pretext  of  defending  persons  and 
property,  while  the  citizens  were  laying  their 
grievances  before  the  Duke  of  Canibridse,  the 
viceroy  of  the  kingdom.    This  was  followed 
next  day  by  an  open  insurrection  in  Gottingen, 
when  the  people  displaced  all  the  consti-  ,     ^ 
tuted  authorities,  proclaimed  a  provision- 
al government,  and  invited  every  other  mn- 
nicipality  in  the  kingdom  to  do  the  same.    The 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  this  oc- 
casion was  characterized  by  vigor  and  decis- 
ion.    Collecting  a  body  of  troops,  he  marched 

cesflorons  de  protester,  du  raolns  par  un  nonie  ailence  et 
de  sombree  regards,  centre  la  violation  de  la  aonveninei^ 
de  Tetat  de  Bade,  venue  de  la  di^te,  et  eontre  la  suppres- 
sion de  nos  droits  constitutionnels.  L^Assemblte  le  lert 
ea  masse."— Aim.  ifur/.,  xiv.  468. 
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in  person  direct  to  Odttidgen,  and  havinff  ar- 
J  ..  rived  on  the  15th  b^ore  the  gates  of  the 
city,  he  gave  the  insnrgents  twelve  hours 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. This  was  at  first  refused,  and  prepa- 
rations for  resistance  made;  but  the  insurgents, 
finding  themselves  not  supported  bj  the  rest 
of  the  country,  lost  heart,  and  submitted  next 
day  to  the  proposed  terms.  Having  gained  this 
advantage  by  his  vigor  and  celerity,  the  Duke 
wisely  proceeded  to  deprive  the  malcontents 
of  their  chief  grounds  of  complaint,  b^  pub- 
lishing a  constitution  soon  alter,  consisting  of 
two  Chambers;  the  first  composed  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  the  nobles,  and  a  few  named  by 
the  King;  the  second  of  ninety-five 
xw!T79  48o!  deputies  chosen  by  the  differentclass- 
'  '  es  of  the  citizens.^ 
Threatening  as  appearances  were  in  Italy  and 
2j  Germany,  they  were  yet  outdone  at 
Violence  of  this  period  bywhat  was  exhibited  in 
panles,and  Paris  itself.  The  elements  of  discord 
^?^  ^  and  confusion  there  went  on  increas- 
ing, during  the  whole  of  January  and 
the  first  week  of  February,  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  evident  to  all  a  serious  convulsion 
was  at  hand.  All  parties  were  discontented, 
all  were  suffering,  all  were  disappointed.  The 
Revolution  had  injured  many,  and  benefited 
none  excepting  those  who  had  got  possession 
of  power  and  office  by  the  elevation  of  Louis 
Phdippe.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether  the  Re- 
pnblicans^  the  Napoleonists,  or  the  Legitimists^ 
were  most  querulous  and  indignant.  The  for- 
mer loudly  comj^ained  that  Uie^  had  gained 
nothing  by  the  Revolution,  that  its  fruits  had 
been  reft  from  them  by  fraud  and  chicanery, 
and  that,  under  a  new  name,  the  old  Govern- 
ment had  been  imposed  on  them,  distinguished 
from  its  predecessor  only  by  increased  extrava- 
g[ance  and  more  arbitrary  principles.  The  par- 
tisans of  Napoleon  lamented  that  the  glorious 
event  of  the  Revolution  had  been  suffered  to 
evaporate  without  producing  any  durable  re- 
sult^  and  that  the  ffolden  opportunity  of  regain- 
ing the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  first 
terror  consequent  on  the  Revolution  of  Jnl^> 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  away.  The  Legiti- 
mists^  with  equal  or  greater  truth,  asserted  that 
the  general  aistresses  were  entirely  owing  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  line  of  monarohs, 
pointed  with  exultation  to  the  increased  ex- 
penditure and  diminished  receipts  of  Govern- 
ment, and  contrasted  it  with  the  opposite  state 
of  things  which  had  prevailed  during  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Restoration.*  In  the  midst  of 
this  chorus  of  complaints  and  recriminations 
commerce  was  at  a  stand,  industry  without  em- 


*  Seven  flrat  montbs  oTlSSO,  re- ) 
eeipts  of  Treasury  exceeded  > 

expenditure  by ) 

Deficit  Angnst,  1830 

Do.    September,  1830 

Do.    October,  1830 

Do.    November,  1830 

Do.    December,  1830 

Deficit  in  five  months  of  Rer-  ) 
elation ( 

Estimated  deficit  of  183] 

Losses  of  commerce  In  1^, ) 
since  Joly ) 

Losses  flfom    Revolntion  in  i 

five  montbs j 

— L.  Blanc,  vol.  ii.  p.  S06. 


13,300,000,  or  500,000 

9,651,000 
0,881,000 
5,454,000 
4,044,000 
13,Sn,000 

34,397,000,  or  1,390,000 
94,000,000,  or  3,200,000 
90,000,000,  or  8,000,000 


138,307,000,  or  5,530,000 


ployment,  suffering  without  relief,  and  all  the 
public  offices  were  surrounded  by  starving  mul- 
titudes, whose  numbers  and  threat-  ^  j^^^  ^^^^ 
ening  aspect  forbade  refusal,  while  ii.  $66, 306 ;  ' 
their  woeful  appearance  demon-  An.  Hist.  xir. 
strated  disti^ss,  and  their  numbers  ^>  ^^  ^' 
precluded  effectual  succor.^  ' 

The  minds  of  all  parties  were  in  this  fever^ 
ish  and  excited  state,  each  deploring  3^ 
the  public  suffering,  and  throwing  Alarmins 
upon  the  other  the  responsibility  01  budget  of 
having  occasioned  it,  when  the  minis-  ii^Jg^ 
terial  bndffet  was  broueht  forward, 
and  revealed  at  once  the  friehtful  gulf  into 
which  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  on  the 
point  of  falling.*  The  finance  minister  laid  be- 
fore the  Chamber  a  statement  of  the  probable 
expense  of  the  year,  which,  taking  into  view 
the  floating  debt  which  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  for,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
1,434,656,000  francs  (£68,500,000),  being  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  600,000,000  francs  (£20,000,000) 
on  the  last  budj^et  of  the  Restoration!  Of 
this  huge  sum,  it  is  true,  160,400,000  francs 
(£6,600,000)  was  stated  to  be  debt  anterior  to 
1830,  and  for  which  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  not  responsible ;  but  still  the  reg- 
ular budget  of  1831  amounted  to  1,177,000,000 
francs  (£16,200,000),  and  it  confessed  extra 
advances  of  no  less  than  90,766,000  francs 
(£3,760,000)  since  1830,  for  which  no  provision 
had  been  made.  And  after  taking  into  view 
every  imaginable  resource,  and  stating  every 
sum  that  possibly  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  old  Government,  there  remained  a 
deficit  of  211,666,000  francs  (£8,460,000)  to  be 
provided  for  by  loan,  or  earried  forward  as 
floating  debt,  to  cripple  the  income  of  future 
years.  The  receipts  of  the  year,  tAn.Hi8t.xiT. 
from  ordinary  sources,  were  taken  loaLExpmd 
at947,940,000fiwncs(£89,800,000);  SfJiSif*^ 
46,000,000  francs  (£1,800,000)  was  a™105,  ™ 
added  to  the  land-tax ;  and  no  bleau  de  Fi- 
less     than     810,000,000     francs*  »«»«»• 

*  Fihaiicial  Statimint  op  tri  MimsTBa  of  Fi- 
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Old  debt  prior  to  1830 160,400,000 

Sums  adyanoed  beyond  re-  >  on  tr*  aka 

eeipts  since  1830 \  >w»7!»,4W 

Expenses  of  1831  flurbodgec..  1,177,000,000 

Additional  bndget 6,500,000           £ 

To  be  provided  ffar 1,434,655,458,  or  57,500,000 

Ways  and  means 1,883,000,000,  or  40,000,000 

To  be  provided  fbr  by  loans  . .      81 1,655.458,  or  8,650,000 
Vote  orcreditftrtlier  required      60,000,000,  or  8,400,000 

^Ann.  Hist.,  toI.  xiv.  p.  193. 

Ample  as  these  estimates  were,  tbey  were  less  than  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  year,  whieh  reached  the  cnormoos 
amount  of  1,511,000,000  ftanos,  or  £60,400,000. 

RicBirrs  and  ExpiirniTURS  op  trx  last  Tbabs 

OP  CHAALBS  X.  AND  PIBBT  YXaBS  QP  LoVIS  PhI- 
LIPPX. 


DBPnfUH. 

Xaeams. 

Tmt. 

PraaM. 

PnuiM. 

1826 

076,946,919 

981,882,733 

1837 

98(^,934,765 

947,951,091 

1888 

1,084,100,035 

1,088,274,887 

1880 

1,014,914,433 

1,089,782.693 

1830 

1,095,143,115 

1,090,899,088 

1831 

1,314,610,075 

1,306,578,798 

1833 

1,174,680,347 

1,064,031,896 

—Statiaiique  de  /«  fVonce,  121, 145— (Finaaoea.) 
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InteUigence  of  wliat  wa  going  on  in  the  in- 
44,  terior  of  the  church  speedily  spread 
Sack  oir tbe  abroad,  and  the  crowd,  whom  curi- 
ehurch.  Qgjty  had  attracted  to  the  doors,  im- 
mediately swelled  to  a  most  alarming  degree. 
The  police  interfered,  and  the  young  man  who 
had  put  the  imase  on  the  coffin  was  arrest- 
ed ;  but  this  was  uir  from  satisfying  the  public 
fury.  No  sooner  was  the  service  eonclnded 
than  a  furious  multitude  broke  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  church,  and  the  house  of  the  cure 
adjoining,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  every 
thing  was  sacked  or  tossed  out  of  the  windows^ 
The  splendid  decorations  and  ornaments  with 
which  the  piety  of  the  Bourbon  princes  had 
adorned  the  sanctuary,  where  they  had  list- 
ened to  the  eloquence  of  Bourdaloue  and  Mas- 
sillon,  were  torn  down  and  destroyed.  The 
cross,  the  symbol  of  salvation,  was  m  an  espe- 
cial manner  the  object  of  popular  fary.  Un- 
der the  pretense  that  the  cross  at  the  west  end 
of  the  cliurch  had  fleurthde-lu  carved  on  its 
stones,  the  multitude  demanded  that  it  should 
be  pulled  down.  The  mayor  of  the  fourth  ar- 
rondissement  of  Paris,  who  was  present^  gave 
his  consent  In  a  few  minutes  tne  cross  was 
torn  down,  and  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
and  in  its  fall  brought  down  with  it  a  part  of 
the  organ,  the  fragments  of  which  strewed  the 
pavement  of  the  church.  This  achievement 
excited  the  people  to  the  utmost  fury:  all  the 
crosses,  both  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
church,  were  speedily  torn  down,  the  ornaments 
J  .  „.  disappeared,  and  this  once  splendid 
xty.  82, 83  •  interior  exhibited  only  a  melancholy 
Cap.  iv.  99^,  heap  of  ruio&  The  National  Guard 
aji ;  Lottis  werepresent  with  the  magistrates  the 
^"285.'  ^l^ole  time,  but  they  remained  pas- 
sive spectators  of  the  devastation.^ 

Ko  sooner  was  the  work  of  destruction  com- 
^  pleted  at  St  Germain  TAuxerrois 

Sack  of  Aith-  than  the  cry  arose '  ^A  N6tre  Dame  T 
bishop's  pai-  and  instantly  the  crowd  rushed  in 
piS  ^  *^a*  direction  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  National  Guard,  which  was 
not  very  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  ruin, 
was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Part  broke 
into  the  cathedral,  which  had  stood  erect  and 
unshaken  amidst  all  the  storms  of  the  first  Rev- 
olution, and  immediately  began  pulling  down 
the  crosses  and  defacing  the  ornaments^  as  they 
hod  done  at  St  Germain  TAuxerrois.  But  the 
greater  part  fastened  on  the  Archbishop's  pal- 
ace adjoining  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  cathedraL  In  a  few  minutes  it  was 
surrounded ;  but  as  it  was  by  this  time  dark,  the 
crowds  separated,  after  vowing  to  return  the 
following  morning  to  complete  the  work  of  de- 
struction. They  were  as  good  as  their  word. 
-  .  . .  Early  on  the  following  morning  a  furi- 
^  '  '  ous  crowd  returned  to  the  Archbishop's 
palace,  which,  by  negligence  or  desisn,  had  only 
been  left  under  the  care  of  a  hun£ed  men  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  immediately  broke  in 
through  the  doors  and  windows.  The  civic 
force  made  no  resistance ;  and  so  speedy  was  the 
work  of  destruction  that  before  noon  not  only 
was  the  whole  palace  sacked  and  pillaged,  but 
it  was  pulled  down  from  top  to  bottom,  and  not 
one  stone  was  left  upon  another.  The  noble  li- 
brary of  the  Archbishopric,  containing  a  great 
aomoer  of  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts,  with 


all  the  preciona  movables  and  furniture  which 
the  palace  contained,  were  taken  out  and  thrown 
from  the  little  bridge  into  the  Seine  amidst  hor- 
rid imprecations  and  shouts  of  laughter.  From 
Notre  Dame  the  mob  moved  to  the  churches 
of  St  Roch'and  of  the  Assumption,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  crosses  on  those  sacred  edifices ; 
but  **  happily,''  says  the  French  annalist,  *'the 
promptitude  of  the  Qovenunent  had  anticipa- 
ted tnem,  and  the  crosses  were  already  de- 
stroyed." Next  day  a  royal  ordinance  was  pub- 
lished, ordering  the  removal  of  the  crosses  from 
all  the  churches  in  Paris,  and  direct-  j 
log  the  formation  of  a  new  State  xiT.''&  ^ 
seal,  %inih(nU  the  emblem  of  salvation  Cap.  iv*.  302, 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  on  it,  f**»,'2^  • 
andthe  erasure  of  the/«*r-€fe-/i*from  Jf^^J!* 
the  arms  of  the  royal  family.^  ' 

Not  content  with  these  disgraceful  outrages 
against  religion,  which  went  far 
to  discredit  the  Revolution  in  the  Attaeksoaln- 
eyes  of  foreign  nations,  the  mob  dividuaia,  and 
in  Paris  endeavored  to  wreak  their  deplorable 
vengewce  on  obnoxious  in^vidu-  SSSJe^ 
als.    On  the  mght  of  the  I4tb,  two 
hundred  savage  wretches  repaired  to  the  house 
of  M^  Dupin,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, and  a  most  distinguished  man,  and  de- 
manded he  should  be  given  up  to  them.    Al- 
ready were  heard  the  cries  "Lamort  I  la  mort  I 
-^  la  lanteme  T  and  it  was  only  by  the  cour- 
age of  one  man,  who  defended  the  doorway, 
that  he  escaped  by  a  back  window.    A  second 
band  attacked  the  Posts  on  the  Petit  Pont  and 
the  Rue  St  Andre  du  Ares,  and  disarmed  them ; 
and  a  third  invaded  Conflans,  the  country  res- 
idence of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  prelate 
known  only  by  his  unwearied  deeds  of  benef- 
icence, and  sacked  it^om  top  to  bottom.    An- 
other band  broke  int^Notre  Dame,  tossed  about 
and  profaned  the  sacred  vases  beyond  what  had 
been  seen  in  the  days  of  Chaumette  and  Robe- 
spierre, and  even  devastated  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead  beneath  that  sacred  fane.    What  ren- 
dered these  outrages  the  more  alarming  was  the 
evident  and  pitiable  weakness  of  Government 
A  few  lines  in  the  Moniteur,  a  proclamation 
aaaintt  the  Carlitia,  and  the  arrest  of  some  of 
tkeir  leaders,  and  a  proclamation  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  praising  the  Parisians  for  their 
noble  conduct^  but  recommending  "  respect  aux 
monumentg  jn^/tW— such  were  the  sole  steps 
taken  by  Government  to  stop  or  punish  these 
atrocious  crimes.     The  really  giulty  escaped 
wholly  unpunished ;  none  of  them  were  even  ap- 
prehendea  The  journals,  with  ser- ^  ^^^^ 
vile  adulation,  vied  with  each  other  pebniary'ia, 
in  praising  the  people,  and  declared  i83l ;  Ann. 
"  that  never  had  the  sun  shone  on  a  5'"V^^'«^' 
more  brilliant  carnival,  or  the  mas-  ^|*  gjj^;  '^' 
querades  been  more  ravishing."*  ' 

It  was  now  all  over  with  the  ministry  of 
M.  Lafitte.    The  magnitude  of  the         47. 
budget  had  deprivednim  of  all  his  FaUofLafitsak 

popularityin/aris.  The  disorders  J2irSfc«i. 
of  Februiury,  and  proved  weakness  mir  Perier  In 
of  the  executive,  had  sunk  him  to  his  atead. 
the  lowest  point  in  the  estimation  March  18. 
of  Europe.  The  King  was  sensitively  alive  to 
the  latter  danger:  he  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  being  implicated,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  pow- 
er8»  with  the  disorders  of  the  Revolution,  and 
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depriyed  of  the  prestige  arising  from  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  only  possible  barrier  against 
ito  excesses.  He  resolved,  accordingly,  to  sac- 
rifice his  minister,  hoping  thus  to  throw  upon 
the  author  of  the  Revolution  the  responsibility 
for  its  consequences.  By  a  royal  ordinance,  on 
March  ISth,  Lafitte  was  dismissed,  and  M.  Casi- 
ina  PsRint,  a  gpreat  banker  and  manufacturer  in 
Paris,  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  his  stead.  M. 
Merilhou  also  was  dismissed  from  his  situation 
as  Minister  of  Justice,  and  M.  Barthe  appointed 
in  his  room.  Baron  Louis  was  made  Minister 
of  Finance,  Admiral  de  Rigpy  of  Marine,  and 
the  Count  d*Argout  of  Puuio  Instruction  and 
Worship.  Only  three  of  these  ministers  were 
new,  viz.,  M.  Casimir  Perier,  Baron  Louis,  and 
Admiral  de  Rigny,  the  others  being  merely 
transposed  from  one  office  to  another ;  but  the 
1  Monltenr,  ^igor  and  capacity  of  the  new  minis- 
March  13,  ters,  especially  M.  Casimir  Perier  and 
^t'xiv"*  B**^*^  Louis,  impressed  a  different 
156, 157  ;*  character  upon  the  6ovemment>  and 
Cap.  iv. '  warranted  the  assertion  that  it  was 
356, 370.  directed  by  a  new  Cabinet^ 
On  the  day  succeeding  the  formation  of  the 

4g  new  Cabinet,  the  following  article 

VlewH  of  paiw  appeared  in  the  Jowmal  de9  DebatSy 
ties  on  this  at  that  period  high  in  the  confi- 
liS?*®**^***"'  dence  of  Government :  '^For  the 
last  four  months  the  Government 
has  been  without  a  system ;  that  is  the  reproach 
which  its  adversaries  and  partisans  alike  make 
against  it.  It  is  the  want  of  system  which  has 
induced  its  vacillation  and  irresolution — ^that 
has  made  its  weakness,  which  was  greats  and 
might  be  fatal  It  put  the  salvation  of  France 
in  peril  The  appointment  of  the  new  Ministry 
signalizes  the  advent  of  a  new  system;  it  at 
least  gives  us  reason  to  hope.  That  system  is 
to  govern  by  the  Chambers — ^to  consider  their 
opinion  as  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
France,  and  to  disregard  all  opinion  out  of  it 
It  wishes  peace,  but  such  only  as  is  honorable, 
and  may  oe  lasting.  Order  is  the  first  neces^ 
sity  of  France.  Credit  is  shaken,  commerce  ex- 
piring; order  alone  can  re-establish  it.  We 
stand  in  need  of  security  rather  than  repose ; 
order  alone  can  re-establish  security.  Ti/ranny 
no  longer  comes  from  above ;  it  cornea  from  he- 
s  Journal  ^ow'"*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
des  Debate,  these  observations  were  well  founded. 
Klarch  15,  Experience  and  suffering  had  wrench- 
ed  truth  even  out  of  the  warmest  or- 
gan of  the  Revolution!  But  what  the  parti- 
sans of  that  convulsion  did  not  see,  or  would 
not  admit,  was,  that  the  weakness  in  Govern- 
ment and  disorder  in  the  State,  which  they 
justly  deplored  as  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
universal  suffering,  were  the  inevitable  results 
of  what  they  themselves  had  done.  They  as- 
cribed to  the  weakness  of  a  man  what  was,  in 
fact,  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  a  nation. 
Lafitte  was  a  person  of  some  powers  of  speak- 
ing and  agreeable  manners,  though  of  no  great 
energy  of  character;  but  had  he  possessed  the 
firmness  of  Camot,  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau, 
or  the  energy  of  Napoleon,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same.  The  minister  of  the  Rev- 
olution, he  was  constrained  to  bend  to  its  ex- 
cesses. He  became  unpopular,  and  fell,  not  be- 
cause he  failed  in  the  essential  condition  of  his 
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ministerial  existenoe— obedience  to  the  public 
voice — ^but  because,  in  yielding  that  obeaience^ 
he  had  unavoidably  conducted  the  nation  to 
anarchy,  misery,  and  suffering.  The  people 
mistook  for  the  delinquencies  of  a  man,  what 
was,  in  truth,  the  chastisement  of  themselves. 

In  order,  however,  to  carry  out  the  ministe- 
rial programme  of  governing  by  the  ^g 
Chambers^  and  regarding  them  as  the  Change  In 
sole  organ  of  public  opinion,  it  was  in-  theElecto- 
dispensable  to  take  some  steps  which  ^  *^' 
might  render  the  decision  of  the  representative 
part  of  the  Legislature  more  in  harmony  with 
the  majority  of  the  people,  which,  under  the 
uniform  qualification  of  800  francs  (£12)  of  di- 
rect taxes,  was  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  become  utter- 
ly discredited  in  puolic  estimation,  since  the 
Revolution  of  July,  from  the  blind  submission 
it  had  yielded  to  the  demands  of  Government, 
and,  abfove  all,  to  the  enormous  budget  and  in- 
crease of  taxes,  which  had  spread  such  alarm 
throughout  France.  As  usual,  the  popular 
party  sought  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  tnings 
in  lowering  the  suffrage.  They  thought  that 
would  admit  themselves,  and  put  all  right;  not 
seeing  that,  as  long  as  the  suffrage  was  uniform, 
class  govjemment  would  still  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  aU  out  of  that  c/om  would  find  them- 
selves unrepresented.  Louis  Philippe  felt  the 
necessity  or  yielding  in  some  degree  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  democratic  portion  of  society,  but 
he  resolved  to  make  the  change  as  little  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  general  intelligence  had  not  yet 
learned  the  vital  truth,  that  all  attempts  to 
remedy  the  representative  system,  while  a  uni- 
form suffrage  is  kept  up,  prove  ineffectual  Aft- 
er much  discussion  and  many  amendments,  it 
was  agreed  to  fix  the  electoral  qualification  at 

J>ayment  of  200  francs  (£8)  of  direct  taxes,  and 
or  candidates  at  750  francs  (£80).  These  pay- 
ments corresponded  to  incomes  ot  £40  and  £160 
a  year;  and  though  the  evil  of  uniformity  of 
qualification,  and  consequent  class  government, 
was  not  obviated,  yet  the  concession  to  the  pop- 
ular party  was  considerable,  for  it  _ 
raised  the  electors  from  90,000  to  xiy^fii  i<S' 
180,000  over  all  France.*  •  »  • 
A  severe  law,  alike  discreditable  to  the  Sov- 
ereign who  proposed  and  the  Cham-  _ 
ber  which  adopted  it,  was  soon  after  Proscription 
brought  forward  in  France.  This  of  the  elder 
was  one  banishing  the  ex-King,  |."°rU»n8^ 
Charles  X.,  hb  descendants,  and  }i^^%ll 
their  relations,  forever  from  the 
French  territory,  and  prohibiting  them  from 
acquiring,  by  any  title,  onerous  or  gratuitous, 
any  property,  or  to  enjoy  any  rent  or  annuity. 
They  were  ordained  to  leave  France,  and  sell 
their  whole  effects  within  six  montiis,  under 
pain  of  the  confiscation  of  all  their  property, 
without  exception,  in  France.  If  the  entire 
sales  were  not  effected  in  the  prescribed  six 
months,  they  were  directed  to  be  sold  by  the 
public  authorities,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
State  domains  appointed  to  be  alienated,  and 
their  produce  applied  to  the  fund  for  the  in- 
demnity of  the  ancient  proprietors,  after  deduo- 
tion  of  what  misht  bo  awarded  to  the  sufferers 
by  the  events  of  July.  After  a  violent  opposi- 
tion from  the  Royalists,  and  the  addition  of  an 
amendment  prohibiting  all  services  on  the  an- 
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Diversftry  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVT.,  the  law 
was  carried,  with  the  difference  of  a  year  being 
allowed  for  the  Bale  of  the  effects,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  210  to  122.  Such  was  the  return, 
when  lie  had  the  power,  which  Louis  Philippe 
made  to  Charles  X.  for  the  cenerous  grant 
which,  on  his  accession  to  the  uirone,  restored 
their  whole  estates  in  fee-simple  to  the  Orleans 
family,  by  the  same  title  by  which  the  Crown 
enjoyed  the  Royal  domains,  and  conferred  upon 
its  head  the  much-coveted  title  of  **  Royal  High- 
j  ness."*    History  has  not  preserved  the 

xvi?4  if  >^<^ord  of  a  more  flagrant  and  disgrace- 
ful act  of  ingratitude;   and  it  only 
proves  what  so  many  events  in  public  and  pn 
vate  life  concur  in  demonstrating,  that  the  com- 
mission of  one  great  crime  leads  to  that  of 
another,  and  that  the  guilty  party  finds  himself 
•  «      u>      <>^  length  on  a  rapid  descent,  from 
^▼"73^179;  ^^ic'^  extrication  is  impossible  and 
destruction  certain.* 
Aware,  from  the  character  of  Casimir  P6rier, 
..  OS  well  as  the  declarations  with 

Violent  oppo-  "^bich  it  set  out,  that  the  new 
■ition  of  the  Cabinet  would  prove  a  much  more 
Mj*"*  /?"^"  formidable  antagonist  than  the  last 
nilr"p6rier  ^*^  been,  the  democratic  journals, 
and  fbrmatioQ  from  the  very  firat,  denounced  it 
of  the  Nation-  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms. 
idAMocia-  ipij^  Courrier  Fraufaia  foresaw,  in 
the  coming  future,  a  period  even 
more  disgraceful  to  France  than  that  of  the 
Restoration ;  the  Natixmal  could  see  no  differ- 
ence between  the  administration  of  M.  Casimir 
P6rier  and  that  of  Prince  Polignac.  The  7W6- 
une  called  on  all  patriots  to  come  forward  and 
openly  resist  it     In  pursuance  of  these  sug- 

gestions,  an  association  was  formed,  styled  the 
lational  Association,  the  members  of  which 
bound  themselves,  "on  their  life  and  honor,  to 
oombat  the  stranger  and  the  Bourbons  by  all 
pecuniary  and  personal  sacrifices,  to  come  to 
no  accommodation  with  them,  to 
x1t!i30  160.  "whatever  extremities  the  country 
may  be  reduced."* 
On  the  18th  of  March,  M.  Casimir  Pdrier  thus 
.q  announced,  both  with  reference  to 

Caolmir  F6-  ^^®  interior  and  exterior,  the  prin- 
rier'a  speech  ciplcs  of  the  new  Government: 
**?'**Vh"*^^  "Our  principles  are  those  of  our 
tfrnTnrnniPnt  Rcvolution,  neither  exaggerated 
nor  lessened.  The  pnnciple  of 
the  Revolution  of  July,  and  of  the  government 
which  it  has  established,  is  not  that  of  insurrec- 
tion— ^it  is  that  of  resistance  to  the  aggressions 
of  power.  France  was  provoked  and  defied ;  it 
defended  itself,  and  proved  victorious.  Respect 
to  sworn  faith,  regard  to  established  right — 
such  are  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  of 
July,  and  of  the  government  which  it  has  es- 
tablished. It  has  founded  a  government^  it 
has  not  inaugurated  anarchy.  It  has  not  over- 
turned the  social  order;  it  has  only  touched 
the  political  order.  Its  object  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  but  regular  government 
Violence,  either  within  or  without^  is  alike 
adverse  to  the  principles  of  our  government 
Within,  every  .appeal  to  force,  without,  every 
provocation  to  jK>pular  insurrection,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  its  principle.  In  the  interior,  its  duty 
is  simple.  Our  institutions  are  regulated  by 
.the  charter  of  188Q.    The  present  session  has 


resolved  some  questions  of  the  highest  political 
importance;  the  Chamber  which  is  to  succeed 
it  will  determine  those  which  remain.  It  is 
from  it,  and  it  alone,  that  France  awaits  the 
bringing  to  perfection  its  institutions.  Till  it 
meets,  the  Government  has  but  one  duty  to 

f>erform — ^to  maintain  order,  to  execute  the 
awa,  to  cause  power  to  be  respected.  It  is 
legal  order  and  established  power  which  soci- 
ety requires ;  for  it  is  the  want  of  power  and 
order  which  has  spread  distrust^  and  engender^ 
ed  the  whole  embarrassments  and  dangers  with 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

**  Armed  to  defend  its  own  rights  Franee 
knows  how  to  respect  those  of  53 

others;  its  conduct  is  not  regulated  Continiied,  ia 
by  its  passions.    We  wish  the  peace  IJ??*"^'? 
so  necessary  to  our  liberties;  but  "*"**fo«flkii». 

we  would  not  shrink  from  war,  if  the  honor  or 
security  of  France  were  menaced,  and  we  would 
then  appeal  with  the  u^tmost  confidence  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  nation.  At  the  first  signal 
France  will  be  found  ready ;  and  Mhe  King  has 
not  forgot  that  it  was  in  tne  campthat  he  first 
learned  to  serve  his  country.  The  principle 
of  non-intervention  has  been  appealed  to;  we 
adopt  it,  and  it  is  on  that  ground  that  we 
maintain  that  foreign  powers  have  no  right  to 
intermeddle  in  our  internal  affairs.  We  our- 
selves practice  that  principle  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  we  incessantly  appeal  to  it  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations.  Is  that  to  say 
that  we  are  to  carry  oar  arms  abroad  when- 
ever that  principle  is  not  respected?  That 
would  be  an  intervention  of  anotner  kind ;  that 
would  be  to  renew  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  to  fall  into  the  chimerical  ideas 
of  those  who  would  subject  Europe  to  a  single 
idea,  and  realize  the  visions  of  universal  em- 
pire. Thus  understood,  the  principle  of  non- 
mtervention  could  serve  only  as  a  mark  to  the 
spirit  of  conquest  We  will,  under  all  circum- 
stances, support  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion ;  but  we  do  not  recognize  in  any  people 
the  right  to  compel  us  to  combat  for  their 
interests :  the  blood  of  France  is  due  to  France 
alone.  We  feel  confidence  in  the  fortune  of 
Franco ;  but  that  it  should  have  confidence  in 
itself,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  » y,  , 
respond  to  its  dearest  interests ;  that  March  lO,*^* 
we  should  say  aloud  what  has  long  1831 ;  Ann. 
been  said  in  secret,  Truth  should  be  SifSS^' 
told  to  nations  as  well  as  kinps."*         ^ 

How  true  soever  these  pnnciples  might  be, 
and  well  calculated  to  calm  the         ^ 
apprehensions  of  foreign   powers  Loois  Phi- 
as  to  the  ability  or  disposition  of  lippe'a  eflbrta 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  'J  concUlaie 
to  curb  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  '*'*  «»«*««■ 
France,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  for  the 
time  at  leasts  they  augmented  the  difficulties 
of  his  Government.     It  was  very  difficult  to 
foretell  how  the  majority  would  incline  at  the 
next  election ;  for  although  the  number  of  elect- 
ors had  been  nearly  doubled  by  lowering  the 
qualifications  to  two  hundred  francs,  yet  it  was 
known  that  the  revolutionary  law  of  succeesion, 
by  constantly  leading  to  the  division  of  prop- 
erties, was  daily  lessening  the  number  of  tfaoee 
who  paid  that  amount  of  direct  taxes ;  and  at 
least  a  fourth  of  the  whole  electors,  including 
those  who  held  the  largest  amount  of  proper^. 
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belonged  to  the  Leffitimist  party.  If  ihej  were 
to  coalesce  with  the  Republicans,  whose  num- 
bera  had  been  considerably  increased  by  the 
lowering  of  the  suffrage,  the  Government  mi^ht 
be  thrown  into  a  minority*  Impressed  with 
these  ideas,  and  deeming  the  establishment  of 
his  throne,  not  without  reason,  mainly  depend- 
ent un  getting  a  majority  in  the  new  Chambers, 
the  King  exerted  nimself  to  the  utmost  to  se- 
cure it.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  pro- 
rogued by  the  King  in  person,  with  great 
pomp,  on  the  28th  April.  With  regret  the 
monarch  took  leave  of  a  Legislature  which  had 
given  him  a  throne.  Soon  after  a  royal  proc- 
lamation dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  appointed 
the  electoral  colleges  to  assemble  on  the  6th 
Jul}',  and  the  next  one  to  assemble  on  the  9th 
August)  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  acces- 
1  Ann.  Hist,  ^i^"*  '^^  interval  was  assiduous- 
xiv.  208,  209 :  ly  employed  in  every  possible  effort 
?^-i«®i??*'»  to  gain  a  majority  in  the  new  Leg- 
U.  860, 3M.      i3ij^tuj.e.» 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  King  was 
55.  so  solicitous  to  obtain  a  Chamber 

Disturbances  which  might  support  his  Govern- 
In  Paris.  ment)  for  the  appearances  in  Paris 
were  very  threatening.  Tne  people  were  in 
that  excitable,  irritable  state,  wnen  every  little 
thing  occasions  a  crowd,  and  every  crowd  be- 
comes the  cradle  of  a  sedition.  The  trial  of  some 
A   ills  y^'^^fif  men,  among  others  M.  Cavaig- 

^'  *  NAo,  destined  for  celebrity  in  future 
times,  for  their  conduct  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
Aorilie   **^  *^®  ex-ministers  in  December,  and 

^  '  theiracquittalby  the  jury  amidst  thun- 
ders of  applause,  gave  rise  to  disturbances 
ADrii  17  "^^^^^  continued  several  da^a,  and  were 
not  put  down  till  a  large  military  force 
had  been  called  out  The  restoration  of  the 
colossal  statue  of  Napoleon  on  the  summit  of 
the  column  in  the  Place  Yenddme,  by  order  of 
the  Kine,  next  violently  excited  the  Napoleon - 
ists,  and  ^ave  rise  to  alarming  demonstrations 
of  enthusiasm  by  crowds  surrounding  the  col- 
umn, and  putting  garlands  of  immortelles  on  its 

MstO  P®^*^^^*  ^^  length  these  crowds  in 
the  Place  Yenddme  became  so  serious, 
that  Government,  with  great  good  sense,  sta- 
tioned a  company  of  Pompiers  with  fire-engines 
in  the  Place,  who  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  ifapo- 
leonists  by  copious  effusions  of  water,  which  at 
length  dispersed  the  assemblages.  A  more  se- 
rious source  of  discord  was  found  in  a  dispute 
relative  to  the  decorations  which  were  to  be 
Ma  13  £>^^^°  ^y  the^King  to  the  heroes  of  the 
^  '  barricaaes,  which  were  objected  to  as 
inscribed  with  the  words  **J)onnS  par  le  Rot 
des  Franfais"  and  accompanied  by  an  oath  of 
fidelity  by  the  recipient  to  the  reigning  sover- 
eign.   The  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  me  Bas- 

Jnly  U  ^^^®*  ^"  "^"^y  ^**  ^**  niade  the  pretext 
for  large  assemblages  in  Paris  and  sev- 
eral towns  in  the  departments,  which  termin- 
ated in  bloodshed.  The  humiliating  condition 
of  the  King  was  evinced  by  his  being  obliged,  a 
Jaly  30.  fortnight  after,  to  sanction  mag- 

3  Moniteur,  nificent  rejoicings  in  Paris,  on  oc- 
Msy  24,  Jttly  casion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
1831  "Ann.'  corresponding  insurrection  of  the 
Hi8t.*xiv.  204,  preceding  year,  which  led  to  his 
207, 247, 250.  own  elevation  to  the  throne.' 
Distrustful  from  these  appearances  of  the  cap- 


ital, the  King  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the 
departments,  and  for  this  purpose  55, 
he  made  two  royal  progresses— one  The  King's 
into  Normandy,  one  into  Champairne.  prppjwsw 
In  the  course  of  the  first,  he  visited  mandy  and 
Rouen,  Havre,  Abbeville,  and  Ami-  Champagne, 
ens ;  of  the  second,  Meaux,  ChA-  **"y  '®- 
teau-Thierry,  Chalons,  Metz,  Yerdun,  Luneville^ 
Colmar,  Strasbourg,  Besan^on,  and  Troyes. 
These,  being  the  most  revolutionary  depart- 
ments of  France,  were  selected  for  the  display 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Citizen-King,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
reception  which  he  met  with.  In  some  places, 
however,  the  sturdy  republican  spirit  evinced 
itself  without  control,  and  the  King  was  re- 
minded, like  his  ancestor  Clovis  at  Soissons, 
even  by  a  private  soldier,  of  the  precarious  ten- 
ure by  which  he  held  bis  authority.  At  Metz, 
a  leaaing  member  of  the  municipality,  in  the 
course  of  his  address  to  the  King,  insisted  on 
the  unanimity  of  the  country  on  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  the  ardent  wish- 
es every  where  formed  for  the  independence 
of  the  Poles.  The  King  cut  him  short.  "  Ton 
speak  to  me  of  what  you  say  all  the  municipal 
councils  in  France  have  proclaimed;  you  are 
mistaken ;  they  have  proclaimed  nothing.  It 
is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  do  so,  nor  to  take 
any  part  in  the  deliberations  on  subjects  of 
state  policy ;  that  duty  belongs  to  the  Cham- 
bers alone.  M.  Yoirhaye,  a  commander  of  the 
National  Guard  at  the  same  place,  expressed 
similar  sentiments.  "The  National  Guard," 
said  the  King,  **  should  not  occupy  itself  with 
political  questions."  "Sire,"  replied  M.  Yoir- 
haye, **  it  is  not  an  advice  which  it  gives,  it  is 
a  wish  which  it  expresses."  "The  National 
Guard,"  answered  the  King,  "should  form  no 
wishes;  the  armed  force  never  deliberates:  you 
are  not  its  organ.  I  will  hear  no  more."  These 
words,  repeated  in  the  columns  of  1  cap.  ▼.133, 
the  Moniteur,  were  soon  known  over  135 ;  Loois ' 
all  France,  and  made  an  immense  S!?°^^^' 
sensation. »  364,366. 

But  the  King  soon  found  that  it  is  easier  to 
raise  up  than  put  down  a  revolu-  ^^ 
tion,  and  that  the  armed  force  which  Unfhvorable 
has  overturned  one  government  may  issue  of  the 
think  of  overthrowing  another.  Not-  ^"^^ 
withstanding  the  utmost  pains  taken 
by  Uie  Government,  by  ciiwular  letters  to  the 
prefects,  and  in'  every  other  imaginable  way, 
to  secure  a  majority  lor  the  government  candi- 
dates, they  generally  experienced  defeat.  The 
lowering  of  the  qualification  to  two  hundred 
francs  told  with  decisive  effect  upon  the  re- 
turns. The  Royalists,  who  were  very  powerful 
in  some  departments,  espeeially  in  the  south 
and  west,  generally  kept  aloof  and  took  no  part 
in  the  elections,  following  an  opinion,  very  com- 
mon in  such  circumstances,  that  things  must  be 
worse  before  they  are  better,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  damp  the  ardor  for  revolutions  is  to  let 
the  people  experience  their  effects.  A  great 
numoer  of  new  deputies  were  elected;  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  three  members  of  the 
former  Chamber  were  not  found  in  the  new. 
Nevertheless  the  majority  of  the  new  deputies 
were  not  absolute  Republicans,  but  strong  and 
ardent  Liberals,  thirsting  for  wealth,  power, 
and  distinction,  and  impressed  with  the  idea 
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that  tbey  could  be  obtained  only  by  falling  in 
vith,  and  even  anticipating,  the  pablic  wiBnes. 
Among  them  were  several  celebrated  men — ^M. 
Arago,  M.  Duvergier  de  Haoranne,  M.  Thiers, 
and  M.  Gamier  Paf^  The  opposition  had  no 
acknowledged  leader,  but  M.  Odillon  Barrot 
was  the  most  ready  orator  and  influential  man 
among  them.  To  k>Uow  out  the  Revolution  of 
July,  and  establish  a  government  in  harmony 
witn  its  spirit)  was  the  prevailing  feelinff  of  the 
electoral  colleges;  and  the  first  triumph  which 
they  desired  over  the  Legitimists  was  the  abo- 
140  lit'on  ®^  tl^fi  ^«**«ditary  peerage.  So 
Hl^^Louis  '  general  was  the  feeling  on  this  sub- 
Blanc,  ii.S07,  ject,  that  it  was  made  the  subject 
M6 ;  Ann.  of  a  distinct  pledge  to  the  electors 
2^^.        from  the  great  majority  of  the  rep- 

*  resentatives.^ 

The  Chambers  met  on  the  28d  July.     **  Gen- 

^  tlemen,"  said  the  Kins,  in  a  speech  dic- 
Klng's  tated  by  Casimir  Pener,  and  read  from 
apfi4^>  his  manuscript,  "I  am  happy  to  find 
J«ly  93.  myaelf  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  in  the 
hall  whicn  witnessed  my  oaths.  Penetrated  by 
a  sense  of  the  duties  which  they  have  imposed 
vpon  me,  I  will  always  look  for  support  in  the 
Dational  will,  of  which  you  are  tne  constitu- 
tional organs ;  and  I  expect  from  you  that  cor- 
dial co-operation  which  can  alone  give  my  eov- 
ernment  the  strength  without  which  it  will  be 
unable  to  respond  to  the  expectations  of  the 
nation.  I  have  said,  gentlemen,  that  henceforth 
the  charter  shall  be  a  truth :  what  I  have  said 
has  already  been  accomplished.  The  charter  is 
nothing  but  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  its 
conditions  loyally  maintained,  its  consequences 
frankly  accepted.  In  calling  me  to  the  throne, 
France  wished  that  royalty  should  become  na- 
tional :  it  did  not  intend  it  should  be  impotent 
A  government  without  force  can  never  be  suit- 
able for  a  great  nation.  I  have  just  traversed 
freat  part  of  France ;  the  marks  of  affection  I 
ave  received  have  deeply  touched  my  heart ; 
they  are  ever  present  to  my^  thoughts.  You 
will  assist  me  m  accomplishing  the  objects  I 
have  so  much  at  heart  Order  shall  be  pro- 
tected, liberty  guaranteed,  the  efforts  of  the 
factious  confounded  and  repressed.  Thence  will 
arrive  that  confidence  in  the  future  which  can 
alone  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  I 
know  the  extent  of  suffering  which  the  com- 
mercial crisis  in  which  the  nation  has  been  in- 
volved has  produced :  I  am  grieved  at  it^  and 
admire  the  courage  with  which  it  has  been 
borne.  I  hope  it  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
that  ere  long  the  maintenance  of  order  will  re- 
>Monlteur  *^r®  *''®  security  necessary  for  the 
July  24,  *  expenditure  of  capital,  and  restore 
1831 ;  Cap.  to  our  commerce  and  industry  its 
V.  IM,  136.  wonted  activity."* 

Notwithstanding  the  ardent  wish  thus  ex- 

59.         pressed  by  the  Sovereign  for  a  strong 

Defeat  of  the  Government,  and  the  support  of  tlie 

Sri^hrcholce  "*J*'"ty  ^^  ^^^  Chamber,  he  soon 
of  Prra^dent  found  that  he  was  not  likely  to  ob- 
and  yice-  tain  it  The  crises  on  which  support 
President,  to  the  Government  from  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  nation  is  most  required,  are  gener- 
ally those  when  it  is  most  resolutely  withheld ; 
for  every  one  is  then  striving  for  himself,  and 
self  counsels  coincidence  with  the  majorit}'.  At 
the  very  first  division  for  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 


dent, the  weakness  of  Government  and  the  dem- 
ocratic temper  of  the  Chamber  became  appar- 
ent The  candidate  of  the  Government  for  the 
presidency  was  M.  Girod  de  I'Ain,  and  M.  La- 
n  tte  of  the  Opposition.  The  first  had  171  votea, 
the  second  168;  so  that  M.  Casimir  P^rier  pre- 
vailed only  by  a  majority  of  3  votes.  But  the 
result  was  still  more  disheartening  on  the  eon- 
tests  for  the  Vice-Presidencies ;  for  M.  Dupont 
de  I'Eure  and  M.  Berauffcr,  the  Liberal  candi- 
dates, had  a  majority  of  10  over  the  govern- 
ment ones.  The  defeat  of  Ministers  was  now 
apparent,  as  Casimir  PSrier  had  alwaya  de- 
clared that  he  would  only  rule  by  means  of  a 
parliamentary  majority,  which,  he  thought, 
should  be  at  least  of  40  votes.  He  and  B£"S6- 
bastiani,  Baron  Louis,  and  H.  Montalivet  ac- 
cordingly the  same  day  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions to  the  King.  To  all  appearance,  a  change 
of  Ministry  was  inevitable,  when  it  was  pre- 
vented, and  they  were  induced  to 
resume  their  seats,  by  the  intelli-  xm?°  iSl; 
gence  which  reached  Paris  by  tel-  An.  h/m.  xiv. 
egraph  on  the  very  next  day,  that  227,  229 ; 
the  hutch  troopa  had  invaJed  Bel-  ^Jq.**"** 
gium,^ 

To  understand  how  this  came  abonty  it  must 
be  premised  that  the  relative  po-  ^ 

sitions  of  Belgium  and  Holland  had  AflUrs  of  Hol- 
essentially  changed  during  the  nine  p."**  ?°** 
months  which  bad  elapsed  since  *°  *"* 
the  house  of  Nassau  was  precipitated  from  the 
throne  at  Brussels.  Patriotic  spirit^  vigor  of 
administration,  wisdom  of  council,  had  done  as 
much  on  the  one  side  as  tumult,  selfishness,  and 
disunion  had  effected  on  the  other.  There  waa 
no  need  for  the  intervention  of  a  congress :  a 
fair  stage  and  no  favor  was  all  that  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  required  to  regain  his  lost  do- 
minions. Such  had  been  the  vigor  of  adminis- 
tration in  Holland  since  the  catastrophe  occur- 
red, that  she  had  now  sixty-eight  thousand  men 
on  foot  of  which  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
were  cavalry,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  KUua 
ready  for  the  field,  besides  four  sail  of  tfie  line, 
and  a  large  fleet  of  smaller  vessels  ready  for 
sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preparations  of  the 
Belgians  had  been  on  paper  and  in  words  onl}-. 
Buch  had  been  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  and 
the  misery  of  the  industrious  classes  in  conse- 
quence of'^the  revolution,  that  the  collection  of 
taxes  in  most  places  had  become  impossible^ 
The  provisional  government  at  Brussels  was 
without  either  money,  men,  or  consideration. 
The  assembly  there  decreed  the  formation  of 
an  armed  force  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  but 
there  were  not  twenty-five  thousand  really  pres- 
ent with  the  standards^  and  they  were  in  the 
most  miserable  state,  without  magadnes,  e()uip- 
ments,  or  discipline.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
strong  party  in  the  chief  towns,  particularly 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Brussels^  com- 
posed ot  the  richest  and  most  eminent  citizens, 
were  desirous  of  resuming  the  connection  with 
Holland,  and  the  King  was  in  daily  ,  j^^^  jj.^ 
expectation  of  a  counter- revolu-  xiT.39p,400: 
tion  to  that  effect,  or  an  election  of  Cap.  ▼.  160, 

one  of  his  sons  as  king  of  the  Bel-  J2* '  ^'^i^o 
,  ^  Blanc,  U.  418, 

gians.' 

In  these  circumstances,  what  the  principle  of 

non-intervention  required,  and  the  five  powers 

whose  representatives  were  assembled  at  I^n- 
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doD  shoald  have  done,  if  they  had  really  been 
..  actuated  by  that  prinoiple,  or  in- 

Whatthe*  flnenced  by  a  sense  of  justice,  was 
London  eon-  Tcry  evident  They  should  sim- 
^ress  should  ply  have  formed  a  cordon  of  troops 
have  done.  ^^^  Holland  and  Flanders,  and 
allowed  them  to  fight  it  out  Considerations  of 
the  higliest  political  importance,  with  a  view  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, had  sugeested  the  formation  of  that  united 
kingdom,  and  these  considerations  had  only  be- 
come the  more  pressing  from  the  Revolution  of 
1830  in  France,  and  the  extreme  violence  with 
which  the  great  majority  there  was  now  urging 
the  Government  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
malcontents  in  all  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
adopt  a  system  of  general  propagandism.  Still 
these  considerations  did  not  authorize  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  great  powers ;  because,  al- 
though they  had  all  guaranteed  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  to  Frederick- William,  that 
save  them  a  title  to  support  him  only  against 
foreign  aggression,  not  domestic  revolt  But 
now  the  course  of  events  had  rendered  the  just 
course  at  the  same  time  the  wisest  Principle 
and  expedience  for  once  pointed  in  the  same 
direction.  The  faith  of  treaties  and  the  dictates 
of  public  morality  alike  prescribed  non-inter- 
vention ;  and  it  at  the  same  time  restored  the 
barrier  of  Europe  against  France,  and  pre- 
served that  which  the  victories  of  Marlborough 
had  won,  and  those  of  Wellin^n  had  secured. 

Obvious  as  these  considerations  were,  and  de- 
^  cisively  as  they  would  at  any  other 

Views  oTTal-  ^^^^  h^^e  spoken  to  any  govern- 
leyrand  and  ment  of  Great  Britain,  there  were 
I^rd  PBlInei^  others  which  told  with  still  more 
'  ^  effect  at  the  moment  on  the  minds 

of  the  able  statesmen  who  at  that  period  direct- 
ed the  foreign  affairs  of  France  and  England. 
Both  these  countries  were  then  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  and  foreign  affairs  were  regarded  in 
both,  less  with  reference  to  the  future  interests 
of  either  country,  than  to  their  present  bearing 
on  the  position  of  the  party  which  had  risen  in 
each  to  the  direction  of  government  M.  Tal- 
leyrand was  the  representative  of  the  Citizen- 
Eing,  who  had  in  a  moment  of  public  fervor,  and 
by  tne  aid  of  the  popular  party  in  Paris,  de- 
throned his  lawful  sovereign,  and  now  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  the  loudly-expressed  demand  of 
the  party  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  that 
France  should  lend  its  aid  to  the  democratic 
party  in  all  the  adjoining  states,  and  in  partic- 
ular support  the  revolutionary  gpvernment  re- 
cently established  in  BelgiuoL  Lord  Palmerston 
was  the  foreign  secretary  of  a  ministry  in  En- 
gland which  had  recently  overturned  the  long- 
established  dominion  of  the  Tories,  and  only 
now  maintained  its  eround  against  them  by 
having  awakened  and  by  keeping  alive  a  burst 
of  democratic  fervor,  second  only  to  that  which 
had  recently  overturned  the  throne  of  Charles 
X  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

However  obviously  the  ultimate  and  lasting 
^  interests  of  both  countries  might  re- 
Reasons  <iuire  the  maintenance  of  the  barri- 
which  led  er  of  the  Low  Countries  to  prevent 
*J»em  to  their  collision,  and  however  loudly 
^ffUas  ^^®  principles  of  non-intervention  re- 
quired an  entire  abstinence  on  either 
aide  from  any  interference  in  the  quarrels  of 


Holland  and  Belgium,  yet  it  was  evident  that 
such  a  course  would  at  the  moment  be  perilous 
to  the  government  at  the  head  of  both.  The 
cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe  would  never  recover 
in  France  the  discredit  of  having  allowed  the 
patriots  of  Belgium  to  be  put  down  by  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  lost  the 
opportunity  of  wresting  from  the  Allies  the  in- 
estimable barrier  of  the  Flemish  fortresses ;  the 
Whigs  in  England  would  have  been  seriously 
weakened  in  the  estimation  of  their  popular 
supporters  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  Keform 
struggle,  if  they  had  looked  tamely  on  while 
Frederick-William  put  down  the  insurrection  in 
Belgium,  and  prevented  the  tricolor  flag  from 
wavinff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  In  a  vio- 
lent political  crisis,  considerations  of  party  gen- 
erally  prevail  over  those  of  country ;  and  thence 
the  entire  deviation  which  ensued  in  the  policy 
of  England  from  that  which  had  been  invari- 
ably pursued  by  its  government  for  two  bun- 
drcd  years.  ' 

The  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  Belgium  were 
well  aware  of  the  dangerous  ground  04. 
on  which  they  stood.  They  knew  Leopold  of 
that  they  were  in  a  manner  the  ad-  Jj'^^'^J^ 
vanced  work  of  revolution  against  ed'^ingai 
Europe,  and  that  Holland  was  the  Belgium, 
advanced  work  of  Europe  against  J""**  J- 
them;  and  it  was  on  the  support  of  France  and 
England  that  they  looked  for  their  only  effect- 
ual support  against  the  open  or  covert  nostility 
of  Russia  and  Prussia.  No  sooner,  accordingly, 
did  they  receive  Louis  Philippe's  refusal  of  the 
crown  for  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  than  all  shades 
of  the  Liberal  party  concurred  in  offering  it  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  by  whom  it 
was,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted.  This  hes- 
itation was  produced  by  a  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  which  was  to  belong  to  the 
new  kingdom  on  the  side  of  limburg  and  Lux- 
embourg, as  his  declinature  of  the  crown  of 
Greece  had  been  occasioned  by  the  exclusion 
of  Candia  from  its  limits.  Having,  however, 
received  satisfactory  assurances  from  the  Brit- 
ish government  on  this  pointy  he  accepted 
the  proffered  diadem,  and  soon  after  made  a 
public  entry  with  great  eclat  into  Brussels. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  had  strongly  supported  the 
British  government  in  its  efforts  to  procure 
that  nomination;  for  he  foresaw  in  that  nom- 
ination a  termination  of  all  discord  between 
France  and  England  on  this  subject,  and  the 

only  real  security  for  the  new-bom  ia««  rn-* 
•^  1 ,       *  X      •  •'  T»i_  •!  •  •     *     Ann.  uist. 

royalty  of  Louis  Philippe  against  xiv  400,  415 ; 

the  now  scarcely  disguised  hostil-  Oim.  t.  165, 
ity  of  the  northern  powers.'  ^*** 

But  although  the  veteran  diplomatist  was 
undoubtedly  right   in   supposing  05. 

that  the  election  of  the  widower  Chansewhiflh 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the  JJdJ  2?the 
personal    friend    of   the    leading  views?rHol- 
Whigs  in  England,  would  remove  land  and  Bel- 
all  jealousy  on  the  part  of  its  cab-  «*""*• 
inet  to  the  new  arrangement  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, yet  it  was  very  far  from  having  the  same 
effect  on  the  relations  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
themselves ;  on  the  contrary,  it  much  aggrava- 
ted the  causes  of  irritation  between  these  two 
rival  states.    The  Belgian  congress,  which  was 
audacious  in  proportion  to  its  weakness,  and 
could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  reason  or  m 
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Jasi  sense  of  its  intuation  by  the  threatened  hos- 
tility of  the  five  powers,  no  sooner  found  itself 
•apported  by  England,  from  whom  most  hostil- 
ity was  to  be  apprehended,  than  it  rose  in  its 
demands^  and  insisted  upon  the  cession  of  Lux- 
embourg and  Limburg  to  the  new  kinffdooL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  liollaDd  was 
determined  to  make  no  more  concessions,  and 
to  bring  the  negotiations  which  appeared  to  be 
-  interminable  to  an  end ;  he  formally  in- 

jvne  .  ^Qji^^^  iQ  ^Yke  Belgian  government  his 

acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  separation  be- 
tween the  two  states,  as  fixed  by  trie  protocols 
of  20th  and  27th  January  last,  and  that  if  the 
Belgian  government  did  not  intimate  their  ad- 
herence within  five  days,  he  would  consider 
himself  entitled  to  act  for  himself.  In  making 
this  declaration,  William  was  in  secret  much  in- 
fluenced by  irritation  at  the  election  of  Prince 
Leopold  to  the  throne  of  Belgiuno.  He  had  all 
along  been  supported  by  a  strong  party,  com- 
posed* of  the  most  respectable,  though  not  the 
«Ann  Hist  most  numerous  citizens  in  Belgium; 
xiT.  414,  4ib ;  ^^^  ^^  '^'^  ^^^  ^i^^  ^^^  election  of 
Cap.  T.  107,     Leopold  was  declared  that  he  lost 

{^  •  ^?*5io  ^^«  "<>P^  ^^  ^^^  always  entertain- 
flianc,  u.  4i»,  ^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  tendered  to 

one  of  his  own  family.^ 
The  same  election  caused  the  feelings  of  the 
government  which  now  ruled  the 
Change  in  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain  to  under- 

KHcy  of  Great  go  a  still  more  decisive  change  to- 
italn  re-       ward  hinL     England  was  now  con- 
^ing  Beigi-  ^^iggj  ^y  ^jjg  reform  passion,  and 

it  was  only  by  feeding  it  that  the 
Whig  Ministry  could  retain  possession  of  the 
reins  of  power.  As  such,  it  naturally  felt  a 
secret  leaning  and  partiality  for  a  popular,  and 
a  distrust  of  a  conservative  power.  Belgium 
was  the  advanced  work  of  the  revolutionary, 
UoUand  of  the  legitimate  monarchies.  France 
was  the  protector  of  the  former,  Russia  of  the 
latter.  This  state  of  things — new  in  recent 
British  history,  though  well  known  in  the  days 
of  the  Reformation — now  began  for  the  first 
time  to  influence  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  and  Holland  was  the  first  power 
which  experienced  the  change.  Leopold  was  a 
constitutional  monarch;  he  was  the  elhje  of 
Great  Britain,  the  personal  friend  of  the  exist- 
ing Ministers,  and  they  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  In  all  these  respects  William  of  Hol- 
land was  the  very  reverse :  he  stood  on  hered- 
itary right;  he  was  the  prategi  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, the  pupil  of  Russia.  Thus  the  ancient 
and  long-estaolished  alliance  with  Holland  in- 
sensibly turned,  first  into  coldness,  and  ere  long 
into  hostility ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  83'm- 
pathy  of  feeling  and  identity  of  party  interest 
was  rapidly  converting  the  ancient  jealousy  of 
France  into  a  feeling  of  cordial  amity,  which 
ere  long  terminated  in  alliance.  Thence  the 
immense  importance  of  the  political  changes  in 
Great  Britain  which  were  in  progress  at  this 
time,  and  have  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of 
this  history.  They  Drought  on  not  only  an  al- 
teration in  the  internal  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  equivalent  to  a  revolution,  but  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  alliances  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  its  principal  monarchies. 

Luxembourg  wns  the  point  where  this  change 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  first  ap- 


peared.    It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
oy  article  2d  of  the  Aot  of  Separa-  57. 

tion  between  the  two  states,  which  Change  in  tke 
had   been  sanctioned  by  all  the  ^^^^^ 
powers,  it  had  been  stated  that  pramre- 
the  province  should  belong  to  Hoi-  garding  Lnx- 
land,  as  part  of  the  ancient  patri-  axAoarg. 
mony  of  the  house  of  Nassau.*    But  do  sooner 
was  the  election  of  Leopold  as  King  of  Belgi- 
um determined  on,  than  the  British  miniatry, 
forgetting  in  the  heat  of  party  conflict  ali£e 
the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  lasting  interests  ci 
their  country,  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
announced  by  a  letter  of  Lord  Ponsonby  to  the 
congress  of  Brussels,  that,  provided  the^'  sub- 
mitted without  reserve  to  the  ConfercDce,  the 
latter  would  use  their  best  endeavors  to  obt&in 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg  for  them  by 
negotiation,  and  upon  giving  to  Holland  a  suit- 
able indemnity,  and  in  the  mean  time  protect 
them  from  any  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederation.!     Justly  alarmed  at  this 
declared  intention  of  despoiling  him  of  part  of 
his  paternal  inheritance  on  the  part  of  the 
Lonaon  conference^  and  anticipating  nothing 
but  coercion  from  the  *'  powerful  mediation"  01 
such  formidable  mediators,  the  Kinff  of  Hol- 
land lost  no  time  in  protesting  solemnly  against 
any  such  project  being  entertained,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  faith  of  treaties  to  main-  , .     _ ._    . 
tain  him  m  the  possessions  of  his  413^  410 .  cap. 
family,  and  the  limits  assigned  to  v.  167, 160 ; 
him    by   the    mediating    powers  {j*^^%f** 
themselves.*^  *      ' 

Without  going  into  the  tedious  details  of 
those  negotiations,  which  continued         86. 
without  intermission  for  the  next  Progress  of 
two  months,  and  went  the  length  of  {{^  n«y««J»- 
above  fifty  protocols,  it  is  sufiicient  erettmtyor 
to  observe  that  neither  party  abated  France  and 
in  their  demands,  and  it  ere  long  be-  Eni*»nd- 
came  evident  that  a  rupture  had  become  una- 
voidable.   The  Belgian  Assembly  and  King  Leo- 
pold, in  secret  supported  by  England  and  France, 
insisted  that  negotiations  should  be  begun  be- 
tween the  two  states  for  the  purpose  of  severing 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg  from  Hollan<^ 
and  annexing  it  to  Belgium;   while  William, 

*  "  Lc8  Umites  de  la  IloUande  compreodront  tons  lea 
territoireif,  places,  villea,  et  Ueux  qui  appartenaieni  a  la 
ci-devant  Republique  des  provinces  unies  des  Pays  Baa 
en  Tannde  17U0.  La  Belgique  sera  fbrm^e  de  tout  le  reste 
des  lerritoirea  qui  avaient  re^ a  la  denomination  da  Roy- 
aame  dea  Pays  Baa  dana  lea  traitea  de  1815.'*  Lazem- 
boorg  and  Limburg  were  part  of  the  old  patrimony  or  the 
house  of  Nassau,  and  never  were  part  oT  Belgium  at  all.— 
ProtocUCy  20th  Jan.,  1831 ;  Arm.  Hut.^  vol.  xiv.  p.  410. 

t  "  Si  la  Belgique  consent  a  se  placer  dans  le  cercle  dea 
otats  Europdens,  reconnaissant  les  traites  enoncea,  la 
conference  Paidera  par  une  puissante  mediation  d  obtenir 
le  Uuchi  de  Luxembourg  par  vn  tmiUt  et  moyennant 
une  iiidemnite  Equitable;  et,  par  des  moyena  asaurcs, 
la  conference  previendra  toute  attaquc  militaire  de  la  |  an 
de  la  Confederation  Germanique  pendant  la  negociaiion." 
—Lord  Ponsonby  au  Ccngres  de  BruxelUa.  Attn. 
Hist.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  410. 

t  "  Le  Roi  s*en  tient  i  Taeto  de  separation  que  les  cinq 
puissances  lui  ont  propose,  ct  qu'il  a  acceptc  sans  re- 
serve. L^article  2  de  cet  acte  roconnaii  expressenicnt 
?[ue  le  grand-duche  appanieni  a  la  maison  de  Nassau. 
I  est  done  difficile  a  concevoir  quMl  pourralt  etre  ques- 
tion d'une  negociation,  aw  cette  aom^eraineti^  laqudie 
mr-me  par  I'adhcsion  conditionnelle  de  la  Belgique  anx 
bases  oe  separation  ne  laisserait  pas  dc  rencontrer  lea 
plus  grandas  difflculics,  attcndu  que  le  grand  doche  a 
remplace,  pour  le  roi  et  les  princes  de  aa  maison,  ses 
ctRls  hereailaircs.  et  (^u^il  est  d'une  valenr  inappreciaMe 
d  ses  yeux."— Ar  Roi  au  Congrra  a  Lomb^ea,  June  S^ 
1831.    Ann.  lliJst.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  'ilC. 
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in  secret  supported  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  as 
strenuously  insisted  that  nothing  remained  to 
negotiate  about^  that  he  accepted  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  the  Act  of  Separation  as 
it  had  been  fixed  by  the  five  powers  them- 
selves^  and  declined  all  proposals  of  exchange 
or  compromise.  Aware  tliat  matters  were 
coming  to  extremities,  and  that  hostilities 
might  ere  long  break  out,  England  and  France 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  Holland  and  Belgium  should 
be  forcibly  restrained  from  coming  to  blows, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  an  English  fleet 
should  be  cautiously  collected  in  the  Downs, 
ready  to  cross  over  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  a  French  army  of  40,000  assembled  on  the 
Flemish  frontier.  M.  Talle\Tand  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  treaty,  that  "England  and  France 
were  two  gendarmes  who  forcibly  intervened 
to  prevent  a  duel;**  and  had  such  been  the 
character  of  the  intervention,  there  could  be 
no  Question  of  ita  propriety  or  justice.  But 
he  forgot  to  add  that  the  intervention  as- 
« Treaty  Jane  "^™®^  *  ^^^Y  different  character 
16,1831 -Cap.  "when  the  gendarmes  interfered 
▼.  170. 171 ;  to  enable  one  of  the  combat- 
^1*'  iVi!''  ^^^'  ants  with  impunity  to  rob  the 
*'••*''•         other.'  ' 

The  pretensions  of  the  Belgian  Assembly 
fjQ  rose  in  proportion  as  England  and 

The  Ato  pow-  France  manifested  a  disposition  in 
crs  deviate       their  favor;  and  at  length  they 

q?slpSJatlSli  »''"^«d  **  »^^  ^  F»i"*^  "»»^  ^^ey 
and  the  King*  declared  they  would  not  he  bound 
or  Holland  de-  by  the  Act  of  Separation  of  the 
Clares  war.  two  states.  Upon  this  the  French 
Augnsi  4.  ^^  English  ministers.  Lord  Pon- 
aonby  and  General  Belliard,  left  Brussels.  Ne- 
June  S6  S^^i^^^^n^  however,  still  went  on  in 
London,  and  Leopold  formally  accepted 
the  crown,  on  condition  of  the  conference  giv- 
ing him  the  advantages  stipulated  in  eighteen 
articles,  whiofa  differed  widely  from  the  original 
Act  of  Separation,  and  gave  Belgium  much  more 
than  had  belonged  to  it  in  1790,  besides  leav- 
ing the  question  of  Luxembourg  open.  To  this 
the  conference  in  London  agreed,  deeming  the 
settlement  of  the  Belgian  question  by  placing 
Leopold  on  the  throne,  an  advantage  so  great 
that  it  was  worth  purchasing  by  the  sacrifice 
of  some  of  the  rights  of  Holland.  When  this 
resolution  was  notified  to  the  King  of  Holland, 
he  declined  to  accept  it^  in  calm  but  dignified 
a  Cap.  V.  1S9,  terms ;  and  orders  were  given  to 
J 72, 174 ;  An!  the  troops  on  tlie  frontier  to  move 
IViVi*^"i*^^'  forward,  while  General  Chiisse  an- 
Blancrii!'420 ;  jounced  tlie  termination  of  the 
see iB^niclea  armistice,  concluded  on  the  6th  of 
in  Ann.  Hist.  November  preceding,  to  the  Bel- 
auT.  137,  App.  ^^„  governor  of  Antwerp.** 

"*  "  Les  18  articles  qne  vos  Exceilenees  m*ont  hit  Thon- 
neur  de  m*adrasiier,  et  qui  8ont  proposes  aux  deux  parties 
comme  un  base  de  preiiroijiairea  d'un  traite  de  paix,  cban- 
l^ent  toutea  lea  pombinaisona.  Le  contenu  Inaltendu  de 
eette  piece  a  d'autant  plus  doulonreusement  aflbct^  aa 
Majesty,  qne,  d^apres  ce  qui  en  rewlta,  la  Conrerence  n'a 
paa  jug^  devoir  aocueillir  une  seule  des  observations 
multiplicea  produitea  par  les  plenlpotentiairea  des  Pays 
fiaa.  La  plupart  de  cea  articles  semMent  le  reauliat  d*un 
eoncert  avec  ceux  qui  exercent  le  pouvoir  en  Belgique. 
Mais  aana  a'arrdter  a  eette  apparence,  il  eat  de  ftit  qu'ila 
Airent  aimulian^ment  couimuniquee  a  la  Belgique  ei  a  la 
BoUande,  et  que  principalement  on  ne  conaulta  point  aur 
leiir  contenu.  le  Cabinet  de  la  Ilaye,  comme  aa  Majeate, 
arait  Jbiea  drpit  de  rsueadre.    'A  I'exepiple  des  louver- 


The  Dutch  army,  when  it  thus  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  greatest  pow-  70. 

ers  of  Europe,  was  in  a  very  effi-  Commenca- 
cient  state,  and,  considering  the  JS'J'jJS^; 
resources  of  thp  country  by  which  lionandronM 
it  was  maintained,  surprisingly  nu-  on  the  two 
roerous.  It  consisted  of70,000  men,  ■^'***' 
recruited  from  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Prussia, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  attracted  to  the 
standard  of  King  William  by  the  ample  pay 
offered  by  the  Dutch  government,  of  whom 
40,000  were  stationed  on  the  frontier  in  three 
corps:  one  under  General  Van  Gheen,  which 
had  orders  to  move  upon  Antwerp  from  Breda; 
the  second,  under  General  Geoi^es,  was  in  front 
of  Maestricht ;  while  the  third  was  stationed 
between  them,  and  was  to  advance  upon  Brus- 
sels. On  the  other  side,  the  Belgyins  had  col- 
lected 12,000  men,  who  were  disnified  by  the 
name  of  the  Army  of  the  Scheldt,  at  Malines^ 
which  was  commanded  by  Leopold  in  person ; 
while  another  corps,  10,000  strong,  under  Gen- 
eral Daine,  was  stationed  between  Maestricht 
and  Hasselt  The  composition  of  these  troops, 
however,  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  any  hope 
that  they  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  the  veteran  troops  who  were  collected  round 
the  Dutch  standards,  for  they  were  nearly  all 
raw  levies,  chiefly  composed  of  the  ^ 
rabble  of  towns,  ill  equipped  and  xiv.433,435; 
worse  disciplined,  and  totally  des-  Cap.  ▼.*182,* 
titute  of  the  firmness  and  confidence  |^ '"  "i^^ 
in  each  other  requisite  to  success  in  ^^°' 
the  field.* 

The  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  crossed 
the  frontier  on  the  6th,  and  made  it- 
self master  of  Diest  without  opposi-  ip^i^  deftic 
tion;  from  whence,  advancing  on  its  of  the  Bel- 
left  toward  Haarlem,  and  on  its  right  glana.    Au- 
to Sichem,  it  interposed  between  the  gj'jj  *"» 
enemy's  corps  at  Malines  and  on  the 
Meuse,  and  rendered  their  junction  impractica- 
ble.  This  was  in  itself  a  great  advantage,  which 
would  probably  be  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the 
campaign ;  but  it  was  rendered  still  more  im- 

g)rtant  by  what  soon  after  occurred  with  the 
ntch  left  on  the  Mouse.  The  Belgians  were 
there  attacked  on  the  road  between  Hasselt 
and  Tonnes  by  General  Georees*  corps,  and 
routed  with  such  facility  that  the  affair  cduld 
not  be  called  a  battle.  At  the  first  shot  the 
Belffian  infantry  took  to  flight;  their  artillery, 
in  tlie  confusion,  fired  on  Uieir  own  men,  tak- 
ing them  for  enemies;  and  the  cavalry  com- 
pleted the  disorder  by  wheeling  about  and 
trampling  under  foot  their  own  foot-soldiera  in 
the  general  flight  In  frightful  confusion  the 
whole  army  fled  to  Liege^  with  the  loss  of  its 
whole  artillery,  caissons,  and  baggage,  leaving 
Brussels  uncovered  to  its  late.  That  city  was 
now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Dutch  troops;  tor  on 

aina  lea  plua  puiaaans,  II  poarra  e^er  a  la  neceaaiid  en 
abandonnapt  a  leur  sort  ceux  de  aea  aojeta  qui  ae  sont 
Boustraita  i  son  autorite,  mais  jamaia  il  ne  leur  aacriflers 
lea  droita  de  la  HoUande.  Or,  un  examen  r6flechi  Fayant 
eonvaincu  que  les  ariielea  prelim inairea  livreraient  a  la 
roerci  de  I'lnaarrection  les  int^reta  lea  plus  chera  de  la 
patrie,  il  ne  peut  dcs-lors  les  accepter,  et  dolt  derccbef 
rdclamer  de  la  part  des  cinq  puisaancea,  comme  j*al  Thon- 
neur  de  le  f^ire  en  eon  noni.  Ddaormala  c'eat  une  qua> 
relle,  un  debet  entre  la  HoUande  et  la  Belgiaue,  etata  in- 
dependanta  et  aepar^s  :  it  a  ainsi  le  droit  de  paix  et  de 
guerre,  aana  qu'ii  y  ait  nocessitd  d*Qne  intervention  des 
puisaancea. "—Profea/afton  du  Rot  GmUaunu,  26th  Jmo, 
]b31 ;  Capepiodb,  vol.  v.  p.  173,  175, 
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the  very  day  when  this  duaster  happened  to 
the  army  of  the  Meuse,  Leopold,  finding  hie 
right  entirely  uncovered,  retired  toward  Loa- 
Tain,  and  took  up  an  intrenched  position  in 
front  of  that  town.  There  he  was  followed  hy 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  attacked,  and  routed  witn 
so  much  facility  tnat  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  escaped,  after  losing  all  his  artillery, 
into  Louvain,  where  he  was  shut  up  next  day 
hy  the  victorious  Dutch.  Leopold  nimself  be- 
haved with  great  gallantry  in  this  affair,  but 
he  could  not  communicate  nis  own  spirit  to  the 
revolutionary  rabble  whom  he  commanded.  In 
these  disastrous  circumstances,  he  wrote  an  ur- 
gent letter  to  Marshal  Gerard,  who  commanded 
the  French  army  on  the  frontier,  to  hasten  his 
march  ;  and  a  limit  was  thus  put  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Prince  of  Oranee,  when  he  was  at 
the  gates  of  Brussels,  held  nis  rival  blockaded 
,  . „..   in  a  town  which  could  not  hold  out 

'  Ann.  UMt.  ^1  J  J      V  3'       J. 

xiv.434,435;  three  days,  and  when,  according  to 
Cap.  v.*i85,*  the  repuDlican  journalists,  "B^gi- 
I?'  ^.?^]L.  uni  "was  within  a  hair's-breadth  of 
"»^''*^-  destruction."'* 

But  it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  France  to 

„o  allow  this  opportunity  of  re-estab- 

Interyention    lishine  their  influence  in  Flanders 

ofthe  French  to  be  lost,  or  of  the  new-born  lib- 

mnyinFlan-  ^ral  policy  of  England  to  interfere 

'"'  with  such  an  extension  of  the  pow- 

er of  their  ancient  rival.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ffovernments  of  both  countries  leaned  to  the  new- 
born revolutionary  State,  and  regarded  with 
jealousy  thepretensions  of  William,  the  pro- 
tege of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Legitimist  sovereigns.  No  sooner, 
accordingly,  was  the  intelligence  of  the  cross- 
ing the  frontier  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  re- 
ceived in  Paris  and  London,  than  orders  were 
sent  by  the  two  governments  for  their  respect- 
ive forces  to  advance.  The  English  fleet  made 
sail  from  the  Downs  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt;  the  French  army  received  orders  in- 
stantly to  cross  the  frontier  and  march  upon 
Louvain  and  Brussels.  With  transports  of  joy 
the  French  troops  began  their  march,  the  sol- 
diers chaunting  songs  of  victory;  they  were 
marching  against  the  Holy  Alliance;  they  were 
recommencing  the  career  of  the  Grand  Army ; 
they  were  going  to  level  the  Lion  of  Waterloo  I 
Forty  thousand  men,  in  the  highest  state  of 
discipline  and  equipment,  crossed  the  frontier 
on  the  9th,  and  on  the  12th  the  van-guard  en- 
»  Ann.  Hist,  tered  Brussels  at  the  very  moment 
ziT.435,43e';  when  the  victory  of  Louvain  had 
Cap.  V.  187,  opened  to  the  Pnnce  of  Orange  the 
^^'  gates  of  the  capital* 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  good 
73,  sense  of  the  King  of  Holland,  which 
ArmiVtlce,  was  equal  to  his  resolution,  led  him 
and  with-  iq  appreciate  the  dangers  of  his  situa- 
SSFrench  ^"on  if  he  persisted  any  farther  in  hos- 
troopa.  tilities.  He  had  received  a  communi- 
Aug.  13.  cation,  signed  by  the  embassadors  of 
all  the  five  powers,  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
unanimously  resolved  to  put  a  period  to  hos- 
tilities so  eminently  hazardous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  that  France  and  England,  m  inter- 
posing to  prevent  them,  acted  in  the  general 
interest,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the 

*    -  ].a  Uelgique  6tait  d  tieux  doigts  de  aa  perte."— L. 
Blanc,  \o1.  ii.  p.  4S2. 


powers.  In  effect,  a  protoeol  was  signed  on 
the  6th,  which  regulated  the  interven- 
tion,  declared  that  the  Conference  was  '* 
satisfied  that  the  French  and  English  interren- 
tion  was  done  in  the  intent  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe,  and  provided  that 
they  should  not  cross  the  frontier  of  Old  Hol- 
land, and  neither  invest  Maestricht  nor  Venloo, 
and  that  the  French  troops  should  retire  within 
the  French  frontier,  ana  the  English  fleet  to 
the  Downs,  as  soon  as  hostilities  ceased  between 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians  As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
formed of  this  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  ^ye 
powers,  William  dispatched  orders  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  stop  hostilities,  and  retire  within 
the  frontiers  of  Holland.  The  order  reached 
him  at  Louvain,  on  the  18th,  and  he  im- 
mediately  concluded  a  convention  with  "*  ' 
General  Belliard,  who  commanded  the  French 
advanced  guard,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Dutch 
tooops  withdrew  within  their  own  ^  p--jt--_, 
frontier,  and  the  French,  after  some  No^'S^^ir. 
delay,  retired  to  their  own  country,  6,  J83l*;  Ann. 
without  having  had  the  satisfaction  Hiat.  xir.  147, 
of  destroying  the  Lion  of  Waterloo  iff'i£^'  ^' 
in  the  course  of  their  expedition.'        * 

Nothing  but  the  preponderance  of  France 
and  England,  from  their  united  pol-  74 
icy  and  geographical  position,  so  near  Renewed 
the  seat  of  hostilities,  and  the  dan-  conferencea^ 
ger  to  which  they  themselves  were  "hie"  mJ3S 
exposed  by  the  still  doubtful  con-  the  northern 
test  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula  powers  ac- 
which  will  immediately  be  recount-  ^J^  ^ 
ed,  could  have  induced  the  Northern 
Powers  to  look  quietly  on,  while  the  weatem 
potentates  took  upon  themselves,  in  this  man- 
ner, to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Flanders  at  their 
own  pleasure,  and  keep  up  by  force  the  revo- 
lutionary state  of  Belgium,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  nad  in  reality  fallen  under  the  restored 
dominion  of  its  lawful  sovereign.  In  truth,  the 
powers  engaged  in  the  Conference  were  as  much 
divided  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding  their 
apparent  unanimity,  as  Holland  and  Belgium; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  a  rupture  was 
prevented  between  them.  A  spark  would  then 
nave  lighted  the  flame  of  a  general  war ;  and 
had  the  affair  of  Poland  been  settled  three 
months  earlier  than  it  actually  was,  the  French 
invasion  of  Belgium  would  have  proved  that 
spark.  But  the  terror  of  a  general  war,  for 
which  they  were  wholly  unprepared,  and  an 
undefined  dread  of  revolt  in  their  own  domin- 
ions, if  a  strife  of  opinion  were  openly  waged 
in  Europe,  prevailed  over  these  views»  and  a 
sort  of  tacit  agreement  took  place  between  the 
five  powers,  to  the  effect  that  France  and  En- 
gland should  bo  permitted  to  arrange  at  pleas- 
ure the  affairs  of  Belgium,  provided  they  allow- 
ed Russia  and  Prussia  at  will  to  settle  those  of 
Poland, 

But  although  hostilities  were  thus  stopped 
in  Flanders,  and  William  was  pre-  .^ 

vented  from  recovering  the  lost  Gieat  adTsnt- 
part  of  his  dominions,  at  the  very  ages  gained 
time  when  he  had  decisively  de-  J^i";|!JSton[ 
feated  the  rebels  in  them,  yet  he  * 

gained  much,  both  in  material  advantage  and 
moral  influence,  by  the  brief  passage  at  anna 
which  had  taken  place.  Short  as  the  period 
of  hostilities  had  been,  it  had  proved  both  th« 
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vigor,  patriotiam,  and  unanimity  of  Holland, 
and  the  weakness,  disunion,  and  inefficiency  of 
Belgium.  It  was  now  demonstrated  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  the  Belgian  revolution  had  been 
the  work  merely  of  the  heated  democrats  of  a 
few  great  towns,  and  had  no  foundation  in  the 
solid  sense  or  settled  wishes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders ;  for  the 
revolutionary  state,  with  four  millions  of  in- 
habitants, had  been  vanquished  in  a  few  days 
by  the  conservative  with  two  millions  and  a 
hal£  It  was  now  evident  to  all  the  world  that 
a  popular  dynasty  could  not  stand  of  itself  in 
Flanders,  and  that,  if  not  propped  up  by  the 
adjoining  Liberal  Governments  of  France  and 
England,  it  would  at  once  fall  to  the  g^und. 
These  condasions  flowed  so  evidently  from 
what  had  occurred,  that  they  soon  came  not 
only  to  affect  general  opinion  over  Europe,  but 
materially  to  influence  the  views  of  the  Lon- 
don Conference.  After  mature  deliberation, 
the  embassadors  of  the  fire  powers  presented 
to  the  Kings  of  Holland  and  Belgium  a  project 
of  a  treaty  for  the  separation  of  the  two  states, 
which  they  describea  in  the  accompanying  let- 
ter as  "final  and  irrevocable;"  but  containing 
terms  far  more  favorable  to  Holland  than  the 
former  one  of  eighteen  articles,  which  had  been 
rejected.  By  this  proposed  treaty,  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Luxembourg  was  to  be  divided  b^ 
twcen  the  two  powers,  but  with  the  fortress 
of  Luxembourg  oelonging  to  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, as  grand  duke  of  that  duchy,  he  receiv- 
ing a  portion  of  Limburg  in  indemnity  for  the 
part  ceded ;  the  district  of  Maestricht  was  also 
partitioned,  but  with  the  fortress  of  that  name 
remaining  to  Holland;  and  the  common  debt 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  to  be 
apportioned  on  the  footing  of  8,400,000  flor- 
ins to  be  annually  paid  by  the  Belgians,  and 
6,050,000  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment This  treaty  was  not  implicitly  adopt - 
1  TiMt  o  t  ^^  ^  eitner  of  the  states  concerned ; 
13  1831^  Ann!  ^^^^  negotiations  took  place,  and 
HLst.  xiv.  145,  a  memorable  siege  ensued,  to  be  re- 
150 ;  Louis  counted  in  the  next  volume,  before 
Mane,  il.  185,  ^^le  rival  pretensions  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  were  finally  adjusted.' 
If  the  effects  of  the  new-born  alliance  of  the 
^0  *  liberal  governments  of  France  and 
Forcible  inter-  England  were  proclaimed  to  the 
▼ention  of  the  world  in  the  affairs  of  Flanders  in 
French  at  Lie-  ^j^jg  ^^^^^  they  were  not  less  clear- 
ly evinced  in  an  event  which  took 
place,  inconsiderable  in  itself,  but  very  signifi- 
cant of  accomplished  change,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus.  Some  French  subjects  had  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  government  at  Lisbon, 
and  some  abusive  articles  had  appeared  in  the 
Portuguese  newspapers  against  the  French  mon- 
arch. These  grievances,  which  would  have  been 
the  fit  subject  of  pacific  remonstrance  and  ne- 
gotiation, were  taken  up  by  the  Cabinet  of 
Louis  Philippe  as  the  subject  of  national  quar- 
rel; and  they  resolved  to  demand  reparation 
at  the  cannon's  mouth.  It  was  indispensable, 
however,  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Brrtish 
government  to  any  armed  intervention  in  the 
Tagus;  but  this  was  without  difficulty  ob- 
tained, the  English  government  and  people  be- 
ing so  completely  absorbed  in  the  Reforrh  con- 
test, that  foreign  affairsi  even  when  of  the 


most  pressing  kind,  and  touching  on  the  most 
interesting  recollections,  excited  scarcely  any 
attention.  The  consent  of  the  British  cabinet 
to  the  hostile  demonstration  being  thus  ob- 
tained, the  French  government  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Rous- 1  ^„„,  |{|^ 
sin,  which  forthwith  set  sail,  and  ar-  xiv.  55®,  555; 
rived  on  the  8th  July  at  the  mouth  Cap.  v.  890, 
of  the  Tagus.*  ^• 

The  first  step  of  Admiral  Roussin  was  to  send 
a  flag  of  truce  ashore,  with  a  state-  77 
ment  of  his  demands,  which  were —  The  French 
the  dismissal  of  the  captain  of  the  compel  the 
Portuguese  frigate  which  had  cap-  J" tSJ^orT- 
tured  a  French  packet-boat,  the  St  ngaeae  gov- 
Helena;  a  compensation  in  money  emmenc. 
for  several  proprietors  who  had  suf-  "'"^^  **• 
fered  during  tne  blockade  of  Terceira  by  the 
Royalist  fleet ;  and  the  dismissal  of  all  the  mag- 
istrates, who  were  said  to  have  violated  the 
Erivil^es  of  French  subjects.  These  terms  not 
aving  been  complied  with,  the  French  squad- 
ron entered  the  Tagus,  passed,  without  sus- 
taining almost  any  damage,  the  batteries  of 
Fort  Belem,  on  which  the  vessels,  in  moving 
up,  opened  a  heavy  fire,  and,  continuing  their 
victorious  course,  anchored  abreast  of  the  royal 
palace.  Nothing  now  remained  to  the  Portu- 
guese government  but  submission.  The  condi- 
tions, so  far  as  the  individuals  claiming  dam- 
ages were  concerned,  were  at  once  complied 
with,  and  any  questions  of  a  general  nature  re- 
ferred to  the  Conference  at  London ;  but  the 
Portuguese  fleet  was  carried  off  in  triumph  to 
Brest  This  vigorous  demonstration  was  not 
of  any  very  material  importance  in  itself;  but 
it  assumed  great  magnitude  from  the  indica- 
tion it  afforded  of  the  entire  change  in  the  pol- 
icy of  Great  Britain,  which  the  accession  of  the 
whig  party  to  power  had  occasioned.  Don 
Miguel  baa  appealed  to  the  British  govern- 
ment for  protection,  when  the  attack  was  im- 
pending, and  been  refused.  Europe  was  con- 
foundea  at  beholding  England  calmly  aban- 
doning its  ancient  ally  to  the  hostile  attacks  of 
its  former  rival;  and  although  the  English  peo- 
ple, engrossed  with  the  Reform  struggle,  and 
incapable  of  taking  in  more  than  one  ^dea  at  a 
time,  paid  little  attention  to  the  subject,  there 
were  many  thoughtful  persons  in  En-  >  j^^q  m^f^ 
gland  who  concurred  in  the  mourn-  xiv.  554,557; 
ful  words  of  the  Duke  of  Welling-  Ann.  Reg. 
ton,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  "that  it  JJjV^;^. 
went  to  his  heart  to  see  the  French  228,' 230; 
dictate  peace  under  the  walls  of  LouisBlanc, 
IJ,bon."i  "• »»'  »"• 

Although  these  vigorous  demonstrations  of 
French  power  in  Flanders  and  in         »g 
the  Tagus  went  far  to  restore  the  Vehement cz- 
credit  of  France  in  the  eyes  of  for-  citemeni  in 
eign  nation^and  beyoncl  all  q^uee-  S,^^^^ 
tion  saved  tho  ministry  of  Casimir 
P^rier  fi*om  the  shipwreck  with  which  it  was 
threatened  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
session,  yet  in  the  end  they  rather  increased 
than  lessened  the  difficulties  of  Government 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  at  these  success- 
ful foreign  interventions  became  speedily  such 
that  it  was  altogether  ungovernable.    The  spir- 
it of  propagandism  into  which  democratic  fer- 
vor, when  successful,  invariably  runs,  became  so 
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violent  that  nothing  within  the  power  of  Goy- 
ernment  could  satisfy  it  The  Parisian  journals 
would  gladly  have  faced  the  hostility  of  the 
whole  world  for  the  spread  of  their  principles. 
They  loudly  demanded  the  immediate  march  of 
one  arm}*  into  Italy,  to  excite  the  Italian  patriots; 
another  iuto  Belgium,  to  support  the  cause  of 
insurrection  in  Flanders;  and  a  third  into  Ger- 
many* to  make  its  way  through  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  armed  men  of  the  Confederation 
to  the  shores  of  the  Vistula,  and  lend  its  aid  to 
the  heroic  and  laboring  Poles.  Secure  of  the 
suppoH,  or  at  least  tlie  forbearance,  of  England, 
they  felt  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 
Such  was  the  excitement  produced  by  these 
events  that  for  three  weeks  they  exclusively 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Chamber,  to  the 
entire  stoppage  of  all  other  business.  The 
danger  of  the  crisis,  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  Government,  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
recapitulating  what,  in  a  thousand  different 
forms,  and  with  the  utmost  violence 
xiT^a?!  ^!  of  language,  was  advanced  on  either 
'  *  side.* 
Tlie  debates  began  in  the  Chamber  on  the  9th 
7g  August,  and  lasted,  without  intermis- 
Arfniment  ^^^^*  ^^^  three  weeks.  They  elicited 
of  the  Op-  on  both  sides  the  whole  oratorical  tal- 
posUlon     cnt  of  France,  and  were  characterized 

aSwm  °  ^''®™  ^^®  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^y  ^incommon  vio- 
lence of  language.  "We  accuse  you," 
said  M.  Bi(;non,  General  Lamarque,  Marshal 
Clauscl,  and  M.  Mauguin,  "of  having  compro- 
mised the  interest  of  France,  which  lies  in  its 
honor,  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  which  are 
centred  in  the  greatness  of  France.  Recollect 
what  wo  were  a  year  ago,  and  reflect  on  what 
we  now  are.  IIow  vast  was  the  prestige  with 
which  we  were  then  surrounded !  In  the  midst 
of  nations  astounded,  and  kings  struck  with  ter- 
ror, we  had  grasped  again,  and  for  far  nobler 
purposes  than  he  wielded  it,  the  sceptre  of  Na- 
poleon. Never  wos  situation  so  dazzling  as  ours 
then  was,  and  we  had  no  need  to  disturb  the 
world  to  attain  our  object,  for  it  lay  at  our 
mercy.  Now,  what  can  we  do?  what  influence 
do  we  possess  in  Europe?  To  know  how  to  as- 
sist when  3-0U  are  strong  is  the  mark  of  a  wise 
moderation  ;  but  to  tolerate  injustice  when  you 
are  strong,  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  pusilla- 
nimity. Look  around  you,  and  see  what  you 
have  permitted  I  In  Italy  the  Austrians  tramp- 
ling a  noble  people  under  foot,  without  any 
other  title  than  that  of  the  strongest;  the  Con- 
ference in  London  cutting  asunder  national- 
ities, without  regard  either  to  traditions,  inter- 
ests, or  affections,  at  the  dictation  of  four  kings ; 
the  Russians  proceeding  to  exterminate  a  gen- 
erous people — to  punish  them  for  having  found 
their  tyronny  intolerable.  These  are  your 
works.  This  you  have  pennitted,  in  this  you 
have  concurred.  Every  where  around  you  you 
have  allowed  the  rude  empire  of  force  to  bo  re- 
established, to  our  eternal  disgrace,  and  the  not 
less  durable  misfortune  of  those  who  loved  us, 
who  relied  on  our  support,  and  who  were  be- 
tra3'ed. 

**  Boast  not  of  your  interventions ;  they  are 

not  so  many  titles  of  honor,  but  badges 
Continued.  ^^  servitude.     You  have  demanded 

the  retirement  of  the  Austrians  from 
Italy  in  March,  and  when  did  you  obtain  it? 


In  July,  when  their  work  was  done,  the  patriots 
dispersed  and  destroyed,  your  own  influence  in 
the  peninsula  lost  Tou  have  intervened  in 
Belgmm,  and  in  what  character,  and  at  whose 
dictation?  Not  as  the  apostles  of  freedom, 
not  as  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  but  as  the 
gendarmerie  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  dictates  of  the  London  Confer- 
ence, to  place  the  sovereign  of  England's  choice 
on  the  throne  of  Flanders.  You  might  have 
had  that  beautiful  country  as  you  might  have 
had  the  fields  of  Lombardy,  and  its  inhabitants 
panted  for  a  reunion  with  you,  but  you  reject- 
ed their  advances  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to 
England!  Umbrage  to  England  I  It  was  not 
thus  that  our  fathers  felt:  there  was  no  terror 
of  England  then.  If  these  are  the  fruits  of  the 
English  alliance,  better,  far  better,  to  brave  at 
once  its  hostility.  There  is  little  cause  for  con- 
gratulation on  the  expedition  to  Lisbon,  how 
honorable  soever  to  those  engaged  in  it  We 
went  there,  not  of  our  own  free-will,  but  by  the 
license  of  England,  to  avenge  her  causes  of  com- 
plaint more  than  our  own — ^to  displace  a  sov- 
ereign whom  she  deems  it  for  her  interest  not 
to  recognize.  Such  is  the  degradation  to  which 
we  have  been  brought  by  the  English  alliance 
and  the  policy  of  Ministers^  that  the  cabinet  of 
St  James's  has  no  longer  any  need  to  get  out 
fleets  or  armies  of  its  own  to  avenge  its  wrongs 
or  carry  into  execution  its  decisions;  it  has 
only  to  issue  its  mandates  from  London,  and 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  become  the  in- 
struments of  its  vengeance — the  ministers  of  its 
will. 

**  We  are  always  told  we  must  await  the  de- 
cisions of  a  congress,  the  decisions  of 
the  Conference.  Why  a  congress,  why  conelnded. 
a  conference  ?  What  is  the  need  of  a  . 
conference  after  the  insurrection  at  Brussels — 
of  a  congress  after  the  revolution  at  Warsaw  f 
Had  you  at  once  recognized  the  nationality  of 
Poland,  what  effect  would  it  have  produced  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula?  Lithuania,  Podolia^ 
Volhy  uia  would  immediately  have  been  in  arms ; 
Gallicia  and  Hungary  would  have  responded  to 
the  cry ;  a  word  would  have  disarmed  Russia 
and  Austria,  re-established  the  balance  of  pow- 
er, and  restored  France  to  its  proper  rank  and 
lead  in  Europe.  What  could  the  Continental 
powers  have  done  in  presence  of  such  a  decided 
policy  ?  Austria  would  have  found  its  Poland 
m  Italy,  Prussia  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  En- 
gland m  Ireland.  Driven  back  into  their  des- 
serts b}*"  the  heroic  armies  of  the  Sarmatians, 
the  Muscovites  would  have  ceased  to  be  any 
longer  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe-^ 
the  independence  of  nations.  Whereas  the  re- 
sult of  your  timorous  policy  has  been,  that  En- 
gland has  disposed  or  the  crown  of  Belgium, 
which  was  laid  at  your  feet;  that  iMoniteur, 
Austria  has  established  her  suprema-  Aug.  7-10,* 
cy  in  Jtaly ;  and  Russia  has  found  in  {^* ;  A""* 
the  treacherous  neutrality  of  Austria,  si9,'2597 
the  open  supportof  Prussia,  the  means  Lodls 
of  extinguishing  the  last  remnants  of  5J2°®»  ^* 
Polish  nationality."*  **®'  **^- 

Strong  as  these  arguments  were,  and  power- 
fully as  they  spoke  to  the  national        82. 
and  patriotic  feelings  which  are  ever  Answer  of 
springing  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  MinsterB. 
French  people,  they  were  met  on  the  part  of 
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Government  by  othera^  if  not  equally  heart- 
stirriog  to  the  feelings,  perhaps  more  convin- 
cine  to  the  reason.  '*  What,"  said  M.  Casimir 
P6ner,  M.  Guizot^  M.  Thiers^  and  General  Se- 
bastiani,  "  are  the  grievances  of  which  the  Op> 
position  complain  f  Born  of  a  tempest  calcu- 
lated to  drive  nations  into  chaos,  tne  French 
government  has  sought  to  appease  every  thing 
around  itself  and  in  itselt  Is  there  nothing 
grand  in  that  lofty  moderation!  Was  it  blam- 
able,  because  to  the  savage  pleasure  of  over- 
turning the  world  it  preferred  the  glorious  title 
of  saving  it  at  once  from  the  double  scourge  of 
democracy  and  conquest?  We  are  reproached 
for  havinff  abandoned  Belgium  to  the  English, 
Italy  to  uie  Austrians,  Poland  to  the  Russians. 
Vain  and  declamatory  reproaches!  We  have 
done  all  in  Italy  whicn  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. The  ministry  of  the  13th  Marcn  (Casi- 
mir Perier),  on  arriving  at  the  helm,  found  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  Roman  States,  the  sad  be- 

Jueet  of  the  weakness  of  the  preceding  cabinet, 
t  demanded,  it  obtained  their  evacuation  by 
the  Austrian  troops.  What  more  could  be  ex- 
pected of  it?  If  our  frontiers  have  not  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  Rhine — if  Flanders  has  not  been 
incorporated  with  our  dominions — if  the  King, 
doine  violence  to  his  family  affections,  has  re- 
fused the  crown  proffered  to  his  son — ^it  was  be- 
cause considerations  of  the  highest  political  gray- 
ity  Tf  ere  opposed  to  such  projects  of  national 
or  family  aggrandizement  Was  it  expedient, 
for  no  other  object  but  ag^andizement^  to  light 
up  in  Europe  the  flames  of  an  immense  oonfla- 

§  ration  ?  Was  it  advisable,  in  the  hope  of  a 
oubtful  conquest^  to  arm  against  us  the  En- 
glish people,  that  powerful  ally  which  has  done 
so  much  to  establish  the  throne  of  the  Revolu- 
tion? Would  it  have  been  wise  to  threaten  the 
European  nations  with  the  revival  of  our  am- 
bition, which  for  fifteen  long  years  kept  them 
in  agony  and  humiliation?  Was  France  de- 
graded because  she  showed  herself  at  once  for- 
midable and  disinterested  ? 

"No  one  can  admire  more  than  we  do  the 
heroic  valor  of  the  Poles^  and  be  fiU- 
Continaed.  ^^  'w'lt^  a  warmer  commiseration  for 
their  undeserved  fate;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  not  what  all  must  feel,  but  what  any 
could  have  done?  Separated  from  us  by  a 
breadth  of  four  hnndred  leagues^  inhabited  by 
neutral  and  powerful  nations,  our  geographical 
position  condemned  us  to  a  mournful  ana  ster- 
ile sympathy.  To  have  marched  to  their  suc- 
cor would  have  been  to  have  resumed,  at  the 
point  where  they  began  to  become  fatal,  the 
gigantic  enterprises  of  Napoleon.  And  what 
would  be  the  object  gained,  supposing  it  suc- 
cessful? To  force  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  their 
own  defense,  to  conclude  a  dose  alliance  with 
Russia,  that  our  troops,  on  arriving  at  Warsaw, 
might  find  nothing  but  a  desert  and  ashes.  Na- 
poleon himself  at  Tilsit  was  unequal  to  the  task 
of  restoring  Poland,  though  he  was  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  thousand  invincible  soldiers. 
Could  the  ministers  of  1881  have  undertaken 
with  impunity  that  which  Napoleon,  with  his  gi- 
gantic forces,  failed  in  accomplishing,  possessing 
as  they  did  a  much  inferior  army,  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  mere  conscripts?  To  have 
recoanizedlhe  independence  of  Poland  when  we 
could  not  support  it^  would  have  been  an  idle 


rodomontade,  alike  evincing  the  weakness  of 
the  one  country  and  the  impotence  of  the  other. 

"Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  therefore,  or 
be  led  away  by  vain  declamation. 
Government  has  done  all  that  was  concluded, 
in  its  power  to  do  for  the  Poles,  when 
it  offered  its  own  mediation,  and  invited  that 
of  the  other  powers.  It  is  time  now  for  the 
Opposition  to  explain  themselves.  What  do 
they  really  desire;  what  would  they  be  at? 
Is  a  universal  war — a  war  for  life  or  death — 
the  object  of  their  desires?  If  so,  they  had 
belter  announce  at  once  that  the  question  is  no 
longer  between  war  and  peace,  but  between 
war  and  liberty,  for  no  one  supposes  that  free- 
dom can  take  root  or  flourish  amidst  the  dire 
crash  of  war.  Combats  and  battles  abroad  in- 
duce at  home  silence  and  repose:  despotism  is 
the  counterpart  of  victory.  Napoleon  proved 
it;  and  before  his  time  the  Convention  had 
proved  it  by  deeds  which  will  never  be  effaced 
from  the  memory  of  man.  'Have  you  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  victory?'  was  once 
asked  in  that  terrible  assembl}'.  '  No,*  was  the 
reply  of  Bazire,  'but  we  have  made  a  com- 
pact with  death.'  Death  soon  came  to  claim 
performance  of  the  promise:  a  year  had  not 
elapsed  when  the  head  of  Bazire  fell  from  the 
scaffold.  If  the  Opposition  does 
not  grow  pale  at  the  employment  li  JSlJ^Se^*'' 
of  such  resources,  and  the  more  Monitcur, 
memory  of  these  terrible  examples,  Aug*  if  >  1831 ; 
let  tliem  at  least  have  the  courage  ^-  ^'-  ^^* 
to  avow  it."*  * 

Mattel's  were  brought  to  a  pei*feot  climax  in 
the  Chamber  by  a  proposition  of  M. 
Bignon  to  insert  in  the  address  the  violent  aeeno 
words — **  In  the  touching  words  of  m  the  Cbam- 
your  Majesty  regarding  the  misfor-  l>er  on  tho  do- 
tunes  of  Poland,  the  Chamber  foud-  J^^^**"  ^**" 
ly  hopes  to  find  a  *  certainti/  that 
the  nationality  of  Poland  shall  not  expire."    M. 
Bodin,  on  tho  part  of  Ministei's,  contended  that 
the  words  "Jirm  hope'*  should  be  used  instead. 
Such  was  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  inter- 
esting topic,  that  at  the  words  of  General  La- 
marque,  **Let  us  save   Poland  T'   the  whole 
Assembly  rose  like  one  man,  and  was  proceed- 
ing, amidst  loud  acclamations,  to   adopt  M. 
Bignon's  motion,  when  Casimir  P6rier,  foaming 
with  rage,  and  quivering  with  emotion,  rushed 
into  the  tribune,  and  insisted  to  be  heard.    The 
cry  of  "Spoke,  spoke  1  order^  order  I"  arose  on 
all  sides^  and  he  could  not  make  himself  heard. 
Still  standing  in  the  tribune,  and  making  frautio 
gesticulations,  amidst  a  din  which  rendered  any 
voice  inaudible,  the  minister  contended  for  tho 
privilege  of  being  heard.    Upon  this  a  friu^htful 
tumult  arose,  some  contending  that  he  should 
bo  heard,  others  that  he  should  not — all  with 
equal  violence.    Soon  the  whole  Assembly,  gal- 
leries and  all,  were  on  their  feet,  shouting  and 
gesticulating  in  tho  most  tumultuous  manner; 
and  at  leneth  the  President,  after  ,  w^.a.— 
in  vain  trymg  to  restore  order  by  ^ug.  16.  I83l ; 
ringing  his  bell,  covered  himself,  Loais  Blanc, 
and   the   Chamber  broke  up  in  |i"**''*SJ^ 
an   indescribable   state  of  agita-  ^m!  ^ 
tion.** 

*  In  one  of  these  violent  debates.  General  S^bastiani, 
addressing  Generai  Lamarque,  said,  "  (J'est  Ihux ;  vooa 
ea  avez  mentl.'*  These  wonls  led  to  a  hostile  meetiug  Imk 
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Great  as  was  the  excitement  which  these  de- 
bates  in  the  Chambers  on  the  subject 
Yehenient    ^^  Poland  occasioned,  it  was  as  no- 
excitement  thing  to  that  which  took  place  when 
in  Paris  on  the  mtelligence  of  the  fall  of  War- 

W^awawf  **^»  ^  ^  recounted  in  the  next 
chapter,  arrived.  It  was  on  the  15th 
September  that  the  mournful  intelligence  ar- 
g^  J.  rived  in  Paris,  and  the  erief  and  excite- 
^  '  *  ment  was  so  intense  that  it  seemed  a 
question  whether  it  would  not  prove  fatal  to  the 
new-born  d^'nastv.  It  exceeded  even  that  felt 
at  the  taking  of  raris  in  1814,  or  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  in  the  year  after ;  for  national  humilia- 
tion was  then  softened  by  a  sense  of  delivery 
from  evil,  but  here  it  was  aggravated  by  the 
extinction  of  hope.  The  pubhc  excitement  was 
wound  up  to  the  highest  point  by  an  imprudent 
and  ill-timed  expression  of  General  S^bastiani, 
in  announcing  the  mournful  intelligence  on 
the  16th  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — "Order 
reigns  in  Warsaw;"  and  again,  on  the  19th, 
when  he  Raid,  "Poland  will  never  rise  from  its 
ashes  if  France  is  wise."  Such  was  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  thc^e  words,  that  Cadimir 
Perier  and  General  Sebastiani  were  assailed  by 
a  furious  mob  when  entering  the  hotel  of  the 
minister  of  war  in  the  Place  Yendome,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives.  So  universal 
was  the  grief,  so  passionate  its  expression,  that 
the  theatre*  toere  all  doted — a  thing  which  had 
not  occurred  in  the  worst  days  of  Kobespierre 
or  the  Convention.  For  four  days  Paris  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  stupor  and  prostration,  to 
which  nothing  had  been  seen  comparable  in 
any  former  period  of  its  history ;  and  the  pub- 
lic sorrow,  as  that  of  an  individual,  at  length 
wore  itself  out  by  excessive  indulgence.  The 
intensity  of  emotion  evinced  by  the  people  on 
this  occasion  proved  that  it  was  not  mere  sym- 
pathy with  a  foreign  state  which  agitated  them, 
Dut  an  interest  nearer  home  which  was  the  cause 
» Louis  Blanc  ^^  *'^®  excitement,  and  that  the  re- 
li.  473, 484 ;  '  publican  historian  spoke  the  voice 
Cap.  v.  339,  of  millions  when  he  said,  "  The  fall 
iiv.'272;37!r-"  o^Warsawandthe  sterile  efferves- 
Moniteur,  *  cence  in  Paris  completed  the  ruin 
Sentembcr  17,  of  the  revolutionary  principle  in 
1831.  Kurope."^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  violent  storms  and  al- 
g-  tercations  the  ministry  of  Casimir  P6- 
Bloody  law  rier  not  only  stood  its  ground,  but 
gainst  the  sensibly  acquired  strength — the  evi- 
Bourbons.  ^^^^  necessity  of  supporting  Govern- 
ment in  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  the 
country,  both  externally  and  internally,  was 
placed,  prevailing  over  the  known  democratic 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  republican  feeling,  which 
had  swayed  the  greater  part  of  the  elections, 
appeared  in  various  domestic  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature.    The  majority  in  the  Chamber,  by  the 


tween  the  two  generals,  which  happily  terminated  in  no 
serious  result.  It  is  remarkable  how  often  military  and 
naval  men,  so  cool  in  the  field  of  battle  or  the  quarter-deck, 
lose  their  temper,  and  become  unKovernable  in  debate.  It 
is  that  weaknc*s8  which  makes  them  in  general  incapable 
or  ruling  pacific  assemblies.  Accustomed  to  command, 
they  can  not  brook  contradiction  or  resistance  ;  and  they 
too  often  fbrget  that,  in  civil  conflicts,  the  influence  exer- 
cised is  in  general  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  temper  dis- 
played.—-See  Arm.  Hut.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  249  ;  Chron.  p.  257  ; 
CAPSFjauE,  vol.  T,  p.  343. 


smallest  possible  Dumber,  was  Liberal,*  and 
their  hostility  to  the  Crown  was  evinced  in 
two  important  suUect&  The  first  was  on  the 
civil  list  for  the  Crown,  which  amounted  to 
18,000,000  francs  (£720,000),  and  did  not  pass 
without  the  most  violent  opposition.  The  sec- 
ond was  an  amendment  brought  forward  by  M. 
de  Bricqueville  on  the  law  for  the  banishment 
of  the  Bourbons,  which,  from  having  not  been 
brought  forward  in  time,  had  not  passed  the 
Peers  in  the  last  session,  though  it  had  been 
carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Deputies; 
and  it  was  now  proposed,  as  an  amendment^ 
that  the  penalty  or  de.%th  should  be  pronoonced 
against  any  member  of  the  elder  Bourbon  fam- 
ily who  should  set  foot  on  the  French  territo* 
ry.  This  sanguinary  law,  worthy  of 
the  worst  days  of  the  Convention,  was  ^  ' 
voted  almost  unanimously,  to  the  extent  of  be- 
ing sent  to  committee ;  M.  Berryer  and  M.  de 
Chartroun  alone  opposed  it  But  the  commit- 
tee rejected  the  capital  sanction,  and  reported 
that  the  family  of  Napoleon  should  be  included 

in  the  decree  of  banishment    The  ,  . „,^ 

J.  .  .m  .  *  Ann.  uist. 

discussion  on  the  report  came  on  xiv.  338,  343 ; 

on  15th  November,  and  gave  rise  Moniteor, 
to  some  very  striking  observations  SjPj*™'*'  *^» 
on  both  sides.* 

"There  is  but  one  measure,"  said  M.  Paget^ 
"  which  really  suits  the  dignity  of  _ 

our  situation,  and  may  signalize  it  speech  of  M. 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Do  not  try  Pages  against 
to  inspire  fear;  that  only  betrays  ij***''!^^,, 
fear  in  yourselves.  Pass  to  the  or-  ®^^®"****'  *  - 
der  of  the  day :  as  to  the  five  laws  against  the 
elder  branch  of  tlie  house  of  Bourbon,  repeal 
alike  the  law  of  1816  against  the  family  of  Na- 
poleon, and  prove  to  all  the  world  by  that  lofty 
measure  of  prudence  and  courage  that  you  la- 
bor under  no  apprehension,  that  you  despise 
vain  words  and  criminal  enterprises,  and  Uiat 
you  know  that  no  one  can  ascend  the  throne  of 
France  but  by  the  will  of  the  French.  France^ 
say  the  courtiers,  is  renowned  among  nations 
by  its  loyalty  to  its  sovereign;  but  history  tells 
a  different  tale ;  and  truth  gives  the  lie  to  flat- 
tery. It  was  by  the  assassination  of  the  last  of 
the'  Yalois  that  the  first  Bourbon  ascended  the 
throne.  Henry  lY.  died  cruelly  assassinated. 
During  their  respective  minorities^  Louis  XIIL 
and  Louis  XIV.  found  with  difficulty  a  shel- 
ter for  their  heads;  the  dagger  of  an  assassin 
pierced  the  breast  of  Louis  XV. ;  Louis  XVL 
died  on  the  scaffold ;  Louis  XVII.  wasted  away 
in  chains.  There  is  Bourbon  blood  to  be  seen 
in  the  fosse  of  Vincennes;  its  stains  are  visible 
on  the  steps  of  the  Opera.  Louis  XVIII.  has 
been  twice  proscribed;  Charles  X.  has  three 
times  set  out  on  the  path  of  exile.  Is  it  in 
a  country  which  so  often  has  ,  nioniie„, 
brought  before  its  eyes  the  mise-  November  *]0, 
ries  of  royalty  that  it  is  allowa-  1S31;  Aan. 
ble,*  under  a  monarchical  govern-  ^^'  *^^*  ^** 
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on  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  Reform  Bill  iu  Eo* 
gland. — See  Capefioub,  vol.  v.  p.  S78. 
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ment^  to  add  to  that  load  of  oppression,  and  to 
inscribe  deliberately  in  its  statute-book  a  tyr- 
anny which  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin,  or  the  madness  of  the 
people  f" 

l^otwithstanding  the  historic  truth  and  gen- 
go.  erous  eloquence  of  these  word^ 

Striking  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by 

speeeb  of  M.  ^i^q  prospect  of  a  civil  -war  in  lia 
whMSS'  VenSeeJighted  up  by  th,  U.™^ 
the  rejection  ened  descent  of  the  Duchess  de 
of  the  clause.  Berri,  that  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  the  sanguinary  clause  would  not 
have  been  replaced  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber 
in  the  law,  had  it  not  been  for  a  noble  and  most 
moving  appeal  of  M.  de  Martignac.  This  able 
and  estimable  statesman,  who  had  tried  in  vain 
to  check  the  perilous  career  of  Charles  X.,  im- 
mediately before  the  accession  of  the  Polignac 
administration,  had  risen  from  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness to  oppose  the  motion,  and  spoke  now,  in  a 
feeble  and  faltering  voice,  for  the  last  time  in 
the  Assembly.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  ** ban- 
ishment is  in  our  law  a  punishment  for  infa- 
mous offenses,  pronounced  by  the  judge  after  a 
mature  examination  of  the  evidence ;  and  it  is 
now  proposed  to  declare  it  in  advance  against 
entire  generations,  without  a  trial,  without  ev- 
idence, without  knowing  even  whom  you  are 
condemning!  One  of  your  orators  has  lately 
said  from  the  tribune,  *  In  France  proscription 
absolves.'  That  profound  and  just  sentiment 
condemns  the  amendment  Should  a  pretender 
arrive  in  France,  the  Government  will  immedi- 
ately be  warned  of  the  danger  which  the  public 
security  will  run,  and  the  risk  will  be  prevent- 
ed. But  if  a  proscribed  person,  condemned  be- 
forehand, amves  on  your  shores,  where  will 
you  find  a  man  who  will  clap  the  executioner 
on  the  shoulder,  and  say  to  him,  *Look  at  that 
rOval  head;  get  it  identified,  and  cause  it  to 
fafl  V  When  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  minis- 
ter, a  proscribed  regicide  appeared  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  France.  The  minister,  informed  of 
his  appearance,  so  far  from  causing  him  to  be 
arrested,  hastened  to  provide  for  his  retreat 
He  was  an  old  man,  and  he  was  nursed,  for  he 
was  sick ;  he  received  succor,  for  he  had  need 
of  it ;  he  was  conducted,  with  the  respect  due 
to  his  age  and  misfortunes,  to  the  frontier.  1 
renderea  an  account  of  what  I  had  done,  and 
it  was  approved  o^  as  I  know  I  should  be  by 
you  to-day."  "Yes!  yes  I"  broke  from  all  parts 
of  the  Assembly.  "What,  then,"  he  added, 
"would  hare  been  the  case  if  the  penalty  bad 
been  death?  I  believe,  in  truth,  I  would  not 
have  spoken  of  it  Let  one  of  the  proscribed, 
whom  the  amendment  submitted  to  the  Cham- 
ber proposes  to  punish  with  death,  return  to 
France,  to  seek  an  asylum  there ;  let  him  knock 
at  the  door  even  of  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment ;  let  him  give  his  name  and  come  in,  and 
I  will  engage  beforehand  for  his  security."  The 
effect  of  this  appeal  was  irresistible  among  a 
people  so  accessible  to  the  generous  sentiments 
as  the  French.  Profoundly  moved,  the  whole 
Assembly  rose  as  one  man;  and, 
Nov! so  7^1  •  A^^i^^  universal  acclamations,  the 
All.  Hist,  xiv!  amendment^  proposing  the  capital 
345, 346 ;  Lou-  sanction,  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
45  ^iS"??"*      law  i)assed  as   proposed  by  the 

'    *  conmiittee,^  which  lA)re»  "The  eld- 


er branch  of  the  Bourbons  is  banished  forever 
from  France." 

These  incidental  discussions^  however,  were 
all  preliminary  merely  to  the  grand         gg 

auestion  of  the  session,  which  was  Qaestlon  of 
le  ABOLITION  or  THB  HXBjCDrTABY  the  abolition 
FEKRAQiL  This  was  so  emphatical-  oftheheredi- 
ly  the  question  of  the  day,  that  it  ^^  P""^' 
might  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the 
mission  of  the  new  Chamber  was  to  destroy  the 
peerage,  as  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England,  elected  in  the  same  year,  was  to  de- 
stroy the  nomination  boraughs.  So  strongly 
was  hatred  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  root- 
ed in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  extravagant 
pretensions  it  had  asserted,  and  the  exclusive 
privileges  it  had  acquired,  that  the  first  Revo- 
lution may  be  said  to  have  been  mainly  direct- 
ed to  its  overthrow.  It  was  this  which  was 
meant  by  its  watch- word,  " lAbertS  et  EgaliU" 
Its  abolition,  accordingly,  was  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1791.  Na- 
poleon, however,  who  saw  clearly  that  a  hered- 
itarj  monarchy  could  never  exist  without  a  he- 
reditary aristocracy  to  support  it»  restored  titles 
of  honor,  and  declared  them  hereditary ;  and  it 
was  one  leading  object  of  his  policy  to  effect  a 
**  fusion,"  as  he  called  it,  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  nobility.  Louis  XYIIL  on  his  acces- 
sion wisely  followed  the  same  conciliatory  sys- 
tem, and  pronounced  several  sonorous  periods 
on  the  noblesse  on  one  side  of  the  throne  recall- 
ing the  ancient  honors  of  the  monarchy,  and  on 
the  other  the  new-bom  glories  of  the  empire. 
In  secret,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  favor- 
ably inclined  to  a  hereditary  nobility.  A  House 
of  Peers  named  by  himself -vzs  much  more  to  his 
taste,  and  he  was  only  prevailed  on  to  permit 
its  restoration  upon  condition  that  the  Crown 
was  to  retain  the  form  at  least  of  calling  the 
eldest  sons  of  peers  to  the  Upper  House.  Dur- 
ing the  tumult,  however,  of  tne  Revolution  of 
1830,  the  prejudice  against  the  aristocracy 
greatly  increased,  and  tne  number  of  deputies 
pledged  to  effect  its  overthrow  was  so  much  in- 
creased by  the  lowering  of  the  suffrage,  and  the 
vast  increase  of  republican  mem-   *  «._ 

bers  whom  this  introduced  into  351  "'^l^b  ' 
the  Legislature,  that  its  abolition  Blanc,  iii.  20, 
in  the  next  session  became  a  mat-  ^  ^  ^  51?" 
ter  of  certainty.*  xiv.  2ff7,  300. 

The  qiiestion  first  came  on  for  consideration 
on  the  r7th  August,  when  the  Gov-  gj, 

ernment  proposed  a  simple  decree  Argument  for 
"  that  the  hereditary  peerage  should  ^^^  abolition, 
be  abolished."  M.  Casimir  I^erier  was  known 
to  be  a  decided  supporter  of  the  hereditary 
peerage,  but,  aware  of  the  strong  feeling  which 
existed  on  the  subject  in  the  country,  and  the 
decided  majority  in  the  Chamber,  he  yielded  to 
necessit}*,  and  concurred  in  the  measure.  Al- 
though all  knew  that  the  fate  of  the  peerage 
was  sealed,  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides 
were  not  the  less  worthy  of  attention,  and,  as 
not  unfrequently  happens,  the  more  weighty 
were  adduced  on  the  side  which  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. On  the  part  of  the  abolition  it  was  ar- 
gued by  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  M.  Bignon,  and 
Generaf  Lafa3'ette,  and  M.  Remusat :  *'  In  what- 
ever way  yon  consider  the  hereditary  peerage, 
it  appears  equally  useless,  dangerous,  and  fatal. 
If  we  regard  it  as  the  hereditary  branch  of  the 
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Legislature,  what  secnrity  hare  we  that  it  will 
not  introduce  into  the  possession  of  power  per- 
sons without  elevation  of  character,  without  pa- 
triotism, without  talent?  No  function  is  more 
important  than  that  of  making  laws— none  more 
difficult.  What  folly,  then,  can  be  so  great  a 
solecism  as  to  deliver  ourselves  over  to  chance 
for  the  choice  of  legislators?  Can  there  be 
such  madness  as  to  cast  aside  those  who  might 
be  recommended  to  such  hiffh  functions  by  their 
probity  or  their  merits  and  to  select  from  the 
tirst-comers  the  rulers  of  the  State  ?  Yet  is  not 
the  folly  of  a  hereditary  Legislature  still  great- 
er, because  a  greater  number  of  persons  are 
there  admitted  entrance  to  power,  and  the  chan- 
ces therefore  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
fools  is  increased? 

"It  is  possible  to  conceive  the  advantages 
of  a  hereditary  monarchy,  because 
ContiDned.  ^^  '^  obviously  expedient  to  prevent 
contests  for  the  crown,  and  a  respons- 
ible ministry  will  always  watch  over  an  im- 
becile king.  But  who  is  to  watch  over  an  im- 
becile body  of  hereditary  peers?  Where  is  the 
cabinet  of  young  aristocratic  fools?  England 
was  never  governed  with  more  energy  and 
wisdom  than  by  Pitt,  the  minister  at  one  time 
of  an  insane  king;  but  what  similar  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  a  numerous  assembly?  But 
the  peerage,  it  is  said,  is  a  moderating  power. 
If  so,  con  there  be  so  strong  an  argument  for 
the  instant  abolition  of  its  hereditary  rights? 
for  what  can  be  figured  so  dangerous  as  to 
give  to  the  steadying  power  a  special  and  sep- 
arate interest  which  may  awaken  the  most 
dangerous  passions?  The  pride  of  man  feels  a 
greater  pleasure  in  exciting  a  movement  than 
in  arresting  it:  the  reason  is,  that  action  sup- 
poses liberty,  that  is,  force;  while  resistance 
implies  necessity,  that  is,  weakness.  What  is 
true  of  an  individual  is  much  more  true  of  a 
numerous  assembl}',  for  it  is  the  nature  of  all 
power  to  emerge  from  its  limits,  and  to  em- 
ploy, for  action  and  its  own  purposes,  the  arms 
which  it  has  received  for  resistance  and  the 
common  good. 

"To  what  does  this  restraining  power,  of 
which  so  much  is  said,  m  reality 
Conilnued.  ^"*°""^'  Nothing.  If  an  aristocra- 
cy is  strong,  it  takes  possession  of  the 
movement ;  if  weak,  it  follows  it  It  is  a  dan- 
ger the  more  in  every  situation  to  the  perils 
of  the  state;  not  a  danger  the  less.  Did  the 
House  of  Lords  oppose  any  barrier  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Long  Parliament  ?  It  wish- 
ed to  save  Strafford — it  condemned  him;  it 
wished  to  preserve  the  bishops  in  itself — it 
voted  their  exclusion;  it  desired  peace — it 
voted  civil  war.  It  is  mere  delusion  to  sup- 
pose you  can  moderate  a  movement  which  has 
got  possession  of  society,  by  opposing  to  it  a 
body  of  hereditary  legislators.  It  is  the  same 
thine  as  to  attempt  to  keep  up  an  aristocracy 
in  the  middle  of  a  republic.  Reflect  on  the 
old  contests  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, which  so  long  kept  on  fire  the  Roman 
Republic  Do  not  suppose  you  lessen  the 
chances  of  a  similar  disaster  b}'  simply  calling 
the  aristocracy  a  mediating  power.  At  best  it 
will  only  be  a  war  of  two  against  one ;  an  in- 
crease rather  than  a  diminution  of  difficulties. 
And  if  we  suppose  our  peerage  hereditary  and 


really  independent,  how  are  we  to  succeed  in 
bendmg  its  will  when,  braving  alike  the  throne 
and  the  elective  Leffislature,  it  sets  itself  to  op- 
pose the  reforms  which  are  deemed  necessary? 
Are  we  to  have  recourse  to  a  creation  of  peers? 
If  so,  adieu  to  all  consideration  or  respect  for 
the  hereditary  body.  It  has  ceased  to  moder- 
ate-«~it  has  come  only  to  obey. 

"If  we  consider  tne  peerage  as  in  reality  a 
representative  asseknbly,  what  inter* 
est  does  it  represent?  With  what  conUnued. 
order  is  it  allied  in  the  state  to  which 
revolution  has  now  brought  the  country  ?  Have 
not  the  fiefs  been  abolished?  Is  not  feudality 
dead  and  buried?  Where  shall  we  find  in 
France  the  superior  class  which  in  England  is 
united  with  the  people  against  the  oppression 
of  the  throne,  ana  has  acquired  a  sort  of  her«d- 
itary  title  to  the  respect  of  generations  to  come? 
Where  shall  we  find  in  France  any  trace  of 
the  relations  of  patron  and  client^  of  proprietor 
and  tenant?  In  this  country,  therefore,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  elsewnere,  a  hereditary 
aristocracy  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  being 
linked  to  no  existing  interest  in  the  State,  and 
yet  recalling  the  remembrance  of  the  odious 
privileges,  against  which,  in  1789,  the  nation 
rose  en  masse.  At  this  moment,  what  is  it 
but  the  immense  middle  class  which  is  striking 
down  the  aristocracy?  What  more  is  needed 
to  prove  it  is  adverse  to  the  intelligence,  the 
spirit,  the  light  of  the  age?  If  the  hereditary 
peerage  had  had  its  roots  in  the  nation,  would 
it  of  late  years  have  given  proofs  only  of  its 
impotence!  What  has  it  done  for  Napoleon, 
vanquished  at  Waterloo?  What  has  it  done 
for  Louis  XVIII.,  when  himself  exiled  by  the 
exile  of  the  island  of  Elba?  What  did  it  do 
on  the  29th  of  July  for  Charles  X  ?  What  did 
it  then  do  for  liberty  ?  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, the  9th  August,  1880,  what  did  it  do  for 
its  own  credit  or  reputation?  Impotent  to 
save,  it  is  powerful  only  to  destroy ;  berell  of 
respect,  it  exists  only  to  degrade. 

**  The  supporters  of  the  hereditary  peerage  are 

consistent  only  in  error.     Tliey  say 

thot  there  are  always  in  the  world  n«»S;^^ 
.  'A.    ^  '     •''^  a.  Concluded, 

two  opposite  pnnciples — ^movement 

and  rest ;  that  the  elective  chamber  xepresents 
the  first,  the  hereditary  the  second.  But  if  it 
be  really  true  tliat  the  coexistence  of  the  antacc- 
onistic  principles  is  not  an  accidental  or  transi- 
tory circumstance,  but  an  essential  and  perma- 
nent condition  of  human  society,  what  conclu- 
sion are  we  to  draw  from  it?  What  but  thisj 
that  society  contains  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of 
a  permanent  and  lasting  contest;  that  war  with- 
out truce  is  the  law  of  the  world;  that,  con- 
demned to  undergo  alternately  the  triumph  of 
one  or  other  of  these  opposing  powers,  the  peo- 
ple must  always  be  either  swept  up  in  the  whirl 
of  a  devouring  flame,  or  struck  with  stupor  in  a 
stagnation  fatal  to  all  improvement  ?  Do  you 
really  suppose  it  is  possiole,  by  interposing  a 
tliird  party  between  these  mighty  antaironista, 
to  prevent  them  from  coming  into  collision? 
The  Crown,  which  is  supposed  to  be  this  intei^ 
mediate  power,  must  inevitably  soon  become  a 
mere  weapon  in  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of 
them.  Tne  truth  is,  the  supposed  existence  of 
these  antagonistic  powers  is  a  vain  illusion,  aris- 
ing from  their  having  been  found,  from  aoci- 
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dental  oircumfltances,  in  the  states  of  modem 
Europe.  There  is  but  one  lasting  and  eternal 
condition  of  society,  and  that  is  durability  in 
progtesB.  To  doubt  this  is  to  deny  progress,  to 
blaspheme  Ood,  to  deliver  the  world  in  advance 
to  the  government  of  chance.  The  existence  of 
these  opposite  principles  in  modern  kingdoms 
is  a  fact,  Dut  it  is  an  evil  It  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislator  to  eradicate,  not  perpetu- 
ate it  Unity  in  power  is  the  ^eat  principle  of 
good  government.  England  is  no  example  to 
the  contrary.  Its  three  separate  powers  are  in 
1  Moniteor,  reality  but  so  many  emanations  of 
Nov.  17-30,  one  supreme  authority:  tria  juncta 
1831;  Ann.  {^  ^^^  gbould  be  its  motto.  To  at- 
296,  307^  tempt  to  frame  consistency  out  of 
Louis  Blanc,  opposition  is  to  organize  anarchy, 
iil.  26, 37.  to  perpetuate  chaos.*'* 
To  these  able  arguments^  which  x^arried  with 
go  them  four-fifbhs  of  the  Assembly, 

Answer  of  the  it  was  answered  by  a  small  but  en- 
defenders  of  lightened  minority,  headed  bv  M. 
the  peerage,  q^i^^^^  j^  Thiers,  M.  Royer'Col- 
lard,  and  M.  Berryer.  '^We  are  all  agreed," 
said  they,  "  that  the  great  object  in  framing  the 
constitution  of  a  Legislature  is  to  adopt  that 
which  is  likely  to  secure  the  greatest  number 
of  able  and  competent  legislators.  The  only 
question  is,  which  system  is  most  likely  to  at- 
tain that  object?  But  experience  has  proved 
that  nothing  but  a  hereditary  peerage  can  etfect 
this.  It  alone  can  create,  on  the  side  of  Gov- 
ernment, a  number  of  fixed  situations^  the  hold- 
ers of  which  are  identified  in  interest  with  tlie 
Ci'own,  and  yet  have  permanent  possessions 
which  may  render  them  independent,  and  ex- 
empt from  the  passions  or  ambition  which  must 
animate  the  Government  in  its  struegle  with 
the  democracy.  What  we  have  need  of  is  to 
find  in  society  a  class  of  men  who  make  of  pol> 
itics  and  the  science  of  government  their  fixed 
and  habitual  study^  their  business,  their  profes- 
sion, as  others  do  of  law,  arms,  merchandise, 
or  physic.  We  need  a  class  of  men  essentially 
ana  by  caste  politicians.  By  a  hereditary  peer- 
age you  attain  that  object ;  by  no  other  means 
is  it  possible  to  do  so.  You  rear  up  a  class  of 
men  for  whom  situations  are  ready  made,  and 
who  are  in  a  manner  born  politicians.  Placed 
at  the  summit,  however,  they  will  never  fail  to 
receive,  at  the  proper  time,  the  impulse  of  that 
democracy  which  is  always  the  most  extensive 
and  powerful  element  in  society,  and  from  the 
most  eminent  members  of  which  it  will  always 
draw  its  recruits.  Madame  de  Stael  says,  *  A 
hereditary  magistracy,  of  which  the  recollec- 
tions of  birth  form  a  part,  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  a  limited  monarchy.'  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  hereditary  peerage  was  an  idea  of 
1789 ;  but  how  many  ideas  of  that  year  have 
now  been  found  by  experience  to  have  been  er- 
roneous ?  The  charter  itself  is  based  upon  the 
rejection  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  Shall  we 
then  adopt  this  one  erroneous  idea  from  them, 
and  in  so  doing  destroy  the  constitutional  throne 
which  we  profess  a  desire  to  establish  f 

"The  peerage  is  essentially  reftresentative, 

and  what  it  represents  in  society  is 

ConSitied.  superiorities-euDeriorities  of  every 

kind— of  birth,  of  fortune,  of  services, 

of  genius,  of  learning.    Would  you  cause  the 

peerage  to  spring,  like  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 


from  popular  election?  All  these  classes  will 
remain  unrepresented;  and  elevate  the  elective 
franchise  as  much  as  you  please,  it  will  always 
represent  material  interests — ^it  can  never  be- 
come that  citadel  of  superiorities  which  a  hered- 
itary chamber,  placed  beside  the  Government, 
of  necessity  does.  Would  you  form  the  Peers 
out  of  persons  chosen  by  the  sovereign  out  of  a 
certain  number  of  categories  prescribed  by  law  ? 
Then  the  peerage  would  represent  nothing  but 
the  will  of  the  monarch,  and  become  an  instru- 
ment the  more  for  ministerial  corruption  or 
tyrannic  power.  By  the  first  system,  you  will 
merely  have  two  chambers  elected  by  the  same 
persons,  and  devoted  to  the  same  interests,  and 
alike  hostile  to  the  superiorities,  now  defense- 
less, and  the  Crown.  By  the  second  system, 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  is  struck  at  the  heart — 
its  respectability,  its  independence  are  gone ;  it 
can  serve  only  to  vail  the  despotism  of  the  sov- 
ereign. Take  away  its  name,  you  will  have  a 
falsehood  the  less  in  the  structure  of  society. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  oppose  to  these  eternal  truths 
the  common  argument  that  merit  is 
not  hereditary,  that  the  talents  of  the  conSued 
father  do  not  pass  to  the  son,  and  that 
a  hereditary  chamber  may  become  a  mere 
chamber  of  fools.  Be  it  so.  Talents  do  not 
always  pass ;  but  traditions  pass,  feelings  are 
communicated  by  descent,  and  that  suffices  for 
our  argument  But  is  it  true  that  talents  are 
not  hereditai'y?  There  are  many  examples  to 
the  contrary,  especially  in  descent  by  the  moth- 
er's side,  ^he  peerage  is  composed  of  two  or 
three  hundred  families :  if  talent  is  awanting  in 
some  of  them,  it  will  not  be  awanting  in  others ; 
and  allow  roe  to  say,  if  men  of  talent  sometimes 
are  the  fathers  of  fools,  fools  are  as  often  the 
fathers  of  men  of  talent 

'* Nothing  but  hereditary  succession  can  ren- 
der the  peerage  independent  of  the 
infiuence  of  the  Crown  on  the  one  coiiSued. 
hand,  and  the  favor  of  the  people  on 
the  other.  If  experience  has  proved  that  an  up- 
per chamber  is  indispensable  to  form  a  check 
upon  the  precipitance  of  the  lower,  is  it  not  ex- 
pedient that  it  should  be  respected?  But  how 
can  it  ever  be  so,  if  it  is  either  the  instrument 
of  a  sovereign's  pleasure  or  a  people's  caprice? 
As  now  constituted,  the  peerage  is  not  a  priv- 
ilege; it  is  a  political  rignt,  like  royalty  or  the 
elective  franchise,  accorded  to  particular  per- 
sons or  families,  not  for  their  own,  but  for  the 
general  good.  Hereditary  right,  in  forming  the 
basis  of  a  new  aristocracy,  can  never  now  revive 
the  abuses  of  the  ancient  regime ;  they  have  for- 
ever been  rendered  impossible  by  civu  equality, 
and  the  eligibility  of  all  to  all  Offiices.  Aristoc- 
racy, as  an  exclusive  caste,  has  been  dedtro3'cd, 
without  return ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  a  ge- 
neric assemblage  of  great  families,  modern  glo- 
ries, scientific  celebrities,  senatorial  services. 
Their  preservation  and  progressive  increase  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  social  system  as  it  ex- 
ists in  our  day.  By  a  universal  and  indelible 
instinct  of  our  nature,  so  long  as  the  transmis- 
sion of  fortunes  is  permitted  will  mankind  look 
in  the  son  for  the  ulustration  of  the  father. 

"Families  already  founded  exist  in  society; 
more  are  every  day  added  to  them. 
What  is  to  become  of  their  descend-  cgnUniied. 
ants?    If  you  do  not  identify  them 
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with  the  GoYernmeiitt  they  will  become  liostile 
to  iL  By  making  the  anetocracy  hereditary, 
you  do  for  it  what  you  have  already  done  for 
the  throne  by  declaring  its  descent  nxed ;  you 
will  neutralize  all  the  tyrannies  which  might 
aim  at  elevating  themselves  to  supreme  power. 
In  the  hereditary  peerage  thej  will  be  blended 
together,  and  actuated  by  an  interest  conserva- 
tive of  society ;  standing  separate,  they  niight^ 
from  individual  ambition,  tear  it  in  pieces.  The 
most  effective  way  to  render  an  aristocracy 
harmless  is  to  declare  it  hereditary* ;  for  then 
its  raembei*s,  for  their  families*  sake,  are  re- 
strained from  doing  evil ;  and  every  one,  seek- 
ing to  preserve  and  transmit  what  he  has  ac- 
quired, becomes  a  check  upon  his  neighbor. 
Should  the  system  of  an  elective  aristocracy 
triumph,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
consequence.  Tne  sons  of  the  great  families 
will  no  longer  submit  to  be  nullified  in  the  elect- 
ive peerage.  Thej  will  aspire  to  seats  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  what  barrier  will  be 
adequate  to  restrain  their  ambition,  if  to  the  lus- 
tre of  ancient  descent  and  the  influence  of  pres- 
ent fortune,  they  add  tlie  prestige  of  popular 
favor,  the  sway  of  ready  eloquence  in  a  popu- 
larly elected  assembly  ?  It  was  thus  that  Cffisar 
overturned  the  liberties  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
elective  chamber  is,  and  ever  will  be,  in  a  free 
country,  the  chamber  of  ambition.  Thence  it 
was  that  Chatham  said  to  his  son  Pitt,  "  Never 
enter  the  House  of  Peers."  If  you  deprive  the 
peers  of  their  hereditary  right,  tlie  great  families 
will  throw  themselves  into  the  elective  cham- 
ber, as  formerly  they  did  into  the  ante-chambers 
of  the  Emperor. 

"  It  is  from  want  of  this  element  that  all  gov- 
ernments hitherto  constructed  have 
Concluded  ^^^^  incomplete.  Republicanism  is 
but  a  sketch;  it  leaves  the  princi- 
pal figure  unfilled  up,  which  is  that  of  royalty. 
Democracy  is  but  a  sketch;  it  also  leaves  a 
question  unresolved,  that  of  an  aristocracy.  A 
representative  monarchy  leaves  none;  it  is 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  As  a  government,  it 
has  the  unity  of  monarchy;  as  a  republic,  it 
has  the  perseverance  of  aristocracy,  the  energy 
of  democracy.  That  is  the  government  which 
the  countiy  requires.  The  most  liberal  writers 
on  government — ^M.  Manuel,  the  President  of  the 
Commission  on  Government  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days ;  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  in  his  pub- 
lished work  on  Political  Constitutions — aamit 
this.  It  is  now  permitted  to  us,  probably,  for 
the  last  time^  to  arrest  the  course  of  our  innova- 
tions, I  dare  not  say  of  our  destruction.  We 
have  had  enough  of  ruin,  of  changes  introduced 
against  the  lessons  of  experience.  We  are  now 
invited  to  repose.  Maintain  then,  consecrate 
I  ^n  Hjgj  anew,  the  hereditary  peerage,  and 
xiv.  299,  311 ;  you  will  not  Only  have  preserved 
Cap.  V.  356,     an  institution,  the  protector  alike  of 

33 ;  Moniteur,  repelled  the  invasion  of  anarchy, 
October  20-  and  restored  the  social  edifice  tot- 
»» 1831.  taring  to  its  falL"» 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  on  this  great  question,  the  stirring  of  which 
was  the  first  lasting  result  of  the  Revolution  of 
July.  But  it  was  Known  throughout  what  the 
result  would  be ;  the  Chamber  was  bound,  by 
imperious  mandates  from  the  electors,  to  destroy 


the  hereditanr  peerage.      Casimir  P^rier  and 
the  orator  of  the  Commission  con-       los. 
fessed  with  a  sigh  that  the  heredi-  ThoLofwer 
tary  peerage  was  on  principle  the  ^^^^ 
most  advisable,  but  that  oircumstan-  a  great  ma- 
ces, which  were  irresistible,  compel-  Jority. 
led   its  abandonment    The  yote  was  taken, 
amidst  great  anxiety,  on  the  18th  of  Oc-  q.  .. 
tober,  and  the  result  was  a  majority  of 
846  against  the  hereditary  Chamber — ^the  num- 
bers being  886  to  40.     The  nomination  of  peers^ 
who  were  to  hold  their  seats  for  life  only,  was 
committed  to  the  Crown ;  but  it  was  restricted  in 
the  choice  to  certain  "categories,"  as  they  were 
called — that  is,  certain  classes  of  persons  emi- 
nent in  civil  or  military  affairs — ^from  whom 
alone  the  selection  could  be  made.     These  cat- 
egories, however,  were  so  numerous  and  capa- 
cious as  to  admit  nearly  every  person  who  could 
by  possibility  be  dignified  by  the  peerage,  and 
thus  gave  the  sovereign,  practically  speaking, 
the  choice  of  the  whole  nation  to 
form  a  senate  for  the  purpose  of  put-  xiv^sio  3&. 
ting  the  last  seal  upon  the  laws.^ 

There  remained,  nowever,  the  existing  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  for  the  bill  to  pass  be- 
fore it  could  become  law ;  and  ser-  „     *^-   - 

.,  ^1     CI       J.  creation  or 

vile  as  the  Senate  on  many  occa-  peeratofbree 

eions  had  shown  itself  to  be,  it  Uthroiiffhttae 
was  doubtful  whether  it  would  put  Upper  House, 
the  final  seal  to  its  degradation  ^.^'nov^^^ 
by  voting  its  own  abolition.  A 
month  elapsed  before  the  question  was  brought 
before  the  Upper  House,  during  which  the  point 
was  anxiously  deliberated  in  tne  Cabinet  what 
means  should  be  adopted  to  overcome  the  op- 
position of  the  peers.  During  this  period  of 
anxious  suspense,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
majority  against  the  proposed  measure  would 
be  at  least  thirty.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
Cabinet  deeming  a  crisis  as  having  arrived, 
which  must  terminate  either  in  a  creation  of 
peers»  a  popular  insurrection,  or  a  e&up  d'etat, 

S referred  the  former  alternative.  On  the  20th 
ovember  there  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  a 
royal  ordinance  creating  thirty-six  persons^ 
all,  of  course,  of  the  liberal  party — ^peers  for 
life.  This  step  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
measure.  Toward  the  end  of  the  next  month 
it  was  introduced  into  the  now  swamped  and 
degraded  Chamber  of  Peers;  but  so  strongly 
rooted  was  the  opposition  to  the  measure,  that, 
even  after  the  creation  of  86  peers  to  carry  it 
through,  the  majority  was  only  33,  the  numbers 
being  103  to  70.  But  for  the  creation,  the  meas- 
ure would  have  been  lost  by  a  majority  of  8. 
Next  day  thirteen  of  the  peers^  a  Monlicar 
embracing  the  representatives  of  Nov.  so,  and 
some  of  the  oldest  families  in  !>««  28, 1831 ; 
France,  resigned  their  seats  in  the  ^""'siJ'^ 
Upper  Chamber.' 

Thus  was  finally  effected,  after  its  restoration 
by  Napoleon  ana  Louis  XVIII.,  loi. 

the  destruction  of  the  hereditary  Reflections  on 
peerage  in  France.  The  unani-  this  event, 
mous  concentration  of  the  efforts  of  the  liberal 
party  in  France  upon  this  object,  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  others  of  far  greater  moment  in  the 
interest  of  freedom,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  Reyolution, 
and  most  characteristic  of  the  disposition  of 
men,  even  the  most  enlightened,  to  look  all  day 
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to  the  east^  ezpeeiing  still  to  see  the  sun  rise 
there.  In  1789,  when  the  first  Revolution  broke 
out,  the  aristocracy^  was  with  reason  the  object 
of  dread,  because  it  was  more  powerful  than 
either  the  king  or  the  people;   and  it  was 

r'nst  it,  accordingly,  that  the  fervor  of  pop- 
indignation  was  m  the  first  instance  chief- 
ly directed.  But  in  1881,  circumstances  were 
entirely  changed :  the  aristocracy  had  been,  by 
the  effects  of  the  first  convulsion,  as  much 
weakened  as  the  executive  had  been  strength- 
ened, and  the  danger  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
was  no  longer  from  the  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
ity, but  from  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  The 
confiscations  of  the  Convention  had  deprived 
most  of  them  of  their  estates;  the  revolution- 
ary law  of  succession  had  parceled  out  their 
fortunes;  and  the  pitiable  state  of  dependence 
of  the  majority  of  their  number  was  revealed 
by  the  fact  that  they  each  received  a  pension 
of  £800  a  year  from  the  Crown.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  centralizing  system,  and  the  immense 
increase  of  government  patronaspe,  had  aug- 
mented the  power  of  tne  chief  magistrate, 
whether  emperor  or  king,  as  much  as  it  had 
thrown  into  the  shade  the  influence  of  the  no- 
bles; and  the  dispenser  of  £50,000,000  annual 
revenue  might  soon  be  able  to  despise  the  im- 
potent resistance  of  the  Legislature  which  was 
to  i*ecord  bis  decrees.  Yet,  while  the  Liberals 
destroyed  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  the  last 
barrier  against  despotism,  they  concurred  in  all 
measures  Hkely  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
executive.  '*The  triumph  of  the  bourgedntf" 
says  t)ie  republican  historian,  "was 
htm.  ^**"*'*  complete,  but  Ut  ruin  wu  hidden  in 
its  victory."^ 
Kot  less  remarkable  was  the  mode  by  which 
jQj  this  great  democratic  triumph  was 
Previous  effected,  or  the  lesson  wnich  it 
degradaiioR     taught  to  the  friends  of  freedom  in 

fttr** oe«"^'  '^'^^'*®  times  less  important  From 
y  peerage.  ^^^  ^^^  breaking  out  of  the  Rev- 
olution, in  1789,  every  era  bad  been  marked  by 
auccessive  blows  to  the  power  of  the  aristocrar 
oy,  and  every  one  had  been  followed  by  a  vast 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  executive,  but  no 
aiddition  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  By  the 
union  of  the  Chambers,  and  the  abolition  of  no- 
bility, its  power  had  been  totally  destroyed  in 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  ana  then 
ensued  the  tyranny  of  the  Convention,  the  des- 
potism of  Napoleon.  With  the  restoration  of 
the  Upper  House,  and  the  riehts  of  hereditary 
succession  by  the  charter  of  Louis  XVIII.,  a 
mixed  constitution  was  given  to  the  country 
during  fifteen  years — the  only  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  confession  of  all  the  liberal  histori- 
ans, when  real  liberty  was  enjoyed  in  France. 
But  during  this  period  successive  coups  detai 
weakened  the  power  of  the  Upper  House,  and 
numerous  creations  of  peers  at  once  destroyed 
its  independence  and  lessened  its  respectability. 
The  placing  of  Louis  XYIIL  on  the  throne  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  creation  of  eighty- 
two  peers^  required  to  neutralize  the  influence 
of  tne  Napoleonists  in  the  Senate.^ 
m^?  20  ^  '^^  famous  coup  detat  of  fith  Sep- 
'  tember,  1816,  which  changed  the  con- 

stitution of  the  Lower  House,  was 
V^y^**    carried  through  the  Upper  Chamber 
by  a  creation  of  sixty- three  peers.' 
Vot  11— Ff 


Charles  X.  signalized  his  accession  by  a  cre- 
ation of  seventy-six  peers  ;^  and  then  followed, 
within  a  few  years  afterward,  the  Po- 
lignac  ministry,  and  Ordonnances  of  j^^if'^ 
July.  The  seizure  of  the  throne  by 
Louis  Philippe  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  expiilsion  of  all  these  new  members  from  the 
House  of  Peers;  and  within  eighteen  months 
after,  the  popular  voice  had  become  so  strong 
that  thirty-six  were  created  to  destroy  their 
own  hereditary  rights  I  It  will  appear  in  the 
sequel  whether  the  cause  of  balanced  freedom 
gained  any  thing  by  this  step,  and  whether  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
any  thine  more  than  a  continued  struggle  of 
the  people  against  the  executive,  now  rendered 
well-nigh  irresistible  by  the  destruction  of  the 
last  barrier  against  its  influence.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar circumstance,  indicative  of  the  inability  of 
the  lessons  of  experience  to  teach  wisdom  to  m 
heated  generation,  that,  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  creation  of  peers  was  the  engine  em- 
ployed to  destroy  the  last  barrier  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  in  France,  the  same  step  was 
vehemently  pressed  upon  the  King  of  Eneland 
to  lay  the  foundation,  as  it  was  thought^  of  gen- 
eral liberty  in  this  country. 

Probably  the  wit  of  man,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  will  add  little  to  the  argu- 
ments,  of  which  an  abstract  has  ^xpOTienoe  of 
now  been  given,  drawn  from  gen-  oreat  Britain 
eral  considerations,  for  and  against  in  reprd  co  t 
the  aboUtion  of  a  hereditary  peer-  JjJJ^^ 
age.  But^  without  being  so  pre- 
sumptuous  as  to  attempt  what  is  obviously 
hopel'^ss,  the  English  historian  may  be  permit- 
ted to  observe^  that  experience  in  his  own  coun- 
try has  added  much  to  the  strength  of  the  ar- 
guments advanced  against  the  abolition.  What 
IS  very  remarkable,  it  has  done  so,  chiefly  by 
adopting,  and  reducing  to  practice,  the  stron- 
gest reasons  adduced  for  that  measure.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  interest  of  society  requires 
that  as  able  a  body  of  legislators  as  possible 
should  be  secured  for  an  independent  branch 
of  the  Legislature;  but  experience  has  now 
proved,  contrary  to  what  was  generally  sup- 
posed, that  this  IS  not  to  be  done  by  resting  its 
nomination  for  life  either  in  the  sovereign  or 
the  people.  The  House  of  Peers  of  England 
has  not  only  exhibited  for  a  century  past^  but 
exhibits  notOf  an  amount  of  statesmanlike  talent 
and  capacity  which  we  will  look  for  in  vain 
either  in  the  nominees  of  the  French  Emperoi*, 
or  in  the  popularly-elected  Senate  of  America. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  read  the  debates 
on  any  of  the  great  questions  which  have  been 
agitated  in  the  country,  during  the  last  half 
century,  in  the  Peers  and  the  Commons:  the 
superiority  of  th^  former  is  self-evidenL  The 
proof  of  the  reality  of  this  superiority  is  deci- 
sive. By  the  Reform  Bill,  the  middle  class  in 
the  towns  have  gained  the  entire  command  of 
the  country;  they  have  enjoyed  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  appointment  of  the  Cabinet^  and 
by  successive  small  creations  of  peers  they  have 
obtained  the  majority  in  the  Upper,  as,  by  the 
influence  of  the  borough  memoers,  they  hare 
of  the  Lower  House.  The  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  the  votes  of  both  branches  of  the  Leg- 
islature, have  been  at  their  disposal ;  but  they 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  form  a  government 
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of  their  own.  The  more  liberal  the  party  has 
been  which  was  called  to  the  helm,  the  greater 
has  always  been  the  number  of  the  noblemen 
in  its  Cabinet  The  abolition  of  the  com  laws, 
and  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  landed  succes- 
sion, and  many  other  measures,  prove  that  this 
has  not  been  owing  to  the  want  of  power  in  the 
popular  party,  so  far  as  votes  are  concerned, 
it  has  been  entirely  owine  to  the  want  of  power 
in  debate  and  statesmanlike  wisdom  in  its  lead- 
ers in  Parliament 
The  reason  of  this  is  apparent  to  any  one 

who  considers  tne  structure  of  En- 
Ressonof the  ?^^^^  society,  and  the  mental  train- 
miperiority  in  mg  requisite  for  success  in  represen- 
generalof  itaa  tative  assemblies.  The  sons  of  the 
SatMaM?**  hereditary  aristocracy  have  proved 

themselves  superior  to  those  of  the 
middle  or  working  class  in  the  arena  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  same  reason  that  their  ancestors 
were  superior  in  the  tournament  It  is  their 
busineta  tojotut,  and  practice  improves  the  nat- 
ural powers  not  less  in  the  tilts  of  the  mind 
than  m  those  of  the  body.  No  amount  of  natu- 
ral talent  or  of  practice,  or  success  in  other  pro- 
fessions, can  supply  the  want  of  this  essential 
requisite.  The  common  observation,  that  even 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  seldom  attain  any 
great  success  in  Parliament,  is  a  proof  that  even 
the  profession,  the  habits  of  which  are  most 
akin  to  those  required  in  representative  assem- 
blies, does  not  anord  the  requisite  training  for 
their  direction.  No  one  supposes  that  a  Cabi- 
net could  be  formed  out  of  the  Manchester 
school,  or  the  mercantile  representatives  of 
great  towns ;  they  are  valuable,  from  their  lo- 
cal or  peculiar  information,  in  Parliament,  but 
they  are  incapable  of  taking  a  lead  in  it.  The 
reason  is,  they  have  not  been  trained  to  its  con- 
tests in  their  early  years.  Success  in  the  other 
walks  of  life  is  not  an  earnest  of  eminence  in 
Parliament,  but  a  bar  to  it,  because  it  has  arisen 
from  a  long-continued  bent  of  the  mind  in  an- 
other direction.  It  is  as  impossible  for  great 
success  at  the  bar,  in  the  army,  or  in  commerce, 
to  qualify  a  person,  even  of  the  greatest  talents, 
to  obtain  the  lead  in  Parliament,  as  it  is  for 
the  lead  in  Parliament  to  qualify  for  a  surgical 
operation,  or  the  command  of  the  Channel  ncct^ 
or  the  direction  of  the  siege  of  Scbastopol. 
While  this  cause  of  lasting  influence  renders 
108.  the  existence  of  a  hereditary  class 

Increased  rig-  of  legislators  the  best  security  for 
Uy"thl.''gfvw  capft<?»ty  in  the  direction  of  affairs, 
to  the  higher  by  training  a  body  of  men  to  that 
branches  of  the  direction  as  their  end  and  aim  in 
aristocracy.  jjfg^  i^  operates  not  less  powerfully 
in  elevating  the  character  and  improving  the 


talents  of  that  class,  and  qualifying  them  for 
the  direction  of  affairs.  Foreigners  often  ex- 
press surprise  at  the  long-continued  ascendency 
of  the  English  aristocracy  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country,  so  different  from  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  that  order  in  so  many  ContJnental 
states ;  but  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent tlrcUa  of  iociety  in  the  British  empire 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  discerning  the  reason. 
They  have  kept  the  lead  so  long,  because  the 
constitution  had  made  them  legislators,  and 
thus  trained  them  to  its  duties.  Had  tbey  been 
as  politically  nullified  as  the  nobles  of  France 
and  Spain  were  under  the  old  regime,  they 
would  have  been  equally  inefficient  If  any 
one  will  compare  the  capacity  and  conversation 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  ana  still  more  of  their 
wives  and  daughters,  below  the  line  of  Parlia- 
ment and  above  it,  the  difference  will  appear  ex- 
treme. The  moment  we  emerge  from  ttie  class 
in  which  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  form 
the  great  objects  of  life,  and  rise  into  that  in 
which  political  questions  are  the  subject  of 
thought  and  conversation,  we  feel  as  if  in  an- 
other world. 

Add  to  this,  that  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  one  branch  at  least  of  the  Leg-         109, 
islature  should  be  for  the  most  part  Importanee  of 
composed  of  those  whose  position  *?**J^[**.*' 
is  fixed — who  have  not  their  fortune  ~.*peers  beiM 
to  make,  whose  interests  are  iden-  identified  wits 
tified  with  those  of  production,  and  Jhoee  of  pro- 
who  have  an  inheritance  to  leave  <»"ction. 
to  their  descendants  which  might  be  endanger- 
ed by  precipitate  innovation.    A  fly-wheel  is 
required  in  the  political  not  less  than  the  me- 
chanical machine.    Without  it  the  very  force 
of  the  generated  power  may  in  critical  periods 
tear  it  in  pieces.    The  great  danger  in  an  old, 
wealthy,  and  mixed  community  is,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  will,  ftvm  their  superior 
wealth,  concentration,  and  intelligence,  get  the 
command  of  tliose  of  the  country,  and  in  conse- 
quence pursue  a  series  of  measures,  for  their 
own  immediate  advantage,  fatal  in  the  end  to 
the  best  interests  of  society,  and  ruinous  to  the 
national  independence,     w  ithout  asserting  that 
the  existence  of  a  separate  Legislature,  com- 
posed of  a  hereditary  Legislature,  is  able  en- 
tirely to  obviate  this  danger,  which  seems  in- 
herent in  the  very  structure  of  society,  it  may 
at  least  safely  be  affirmed  that  it  tends  greatlV 
to  lessen  it,  and  that  if  perpetually  recruitedi, 
as  the  English  aristocracy  is,  by  accessions  of 
talent  and  energy  from  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  it  may  long  serve  as  a  barrier  alike 
against  the  despotism  of  the  exeoutive  and  the 
madness  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


vousa  BBYOLirnoN  avd  wab,  ntoif  ns  coichencemxnt  in  movekbsb,  1830,  to  m  tbbxination  nc 

SEPTEMBER,  1831. 


Sdbtivino  all  the  changes  of  time,  of  religion, 

of  empire,  and  of  dynasty,  one  great 

Terrible  wan  <^on^c8t  has  in  every  age  of  the 

which  have      world  divided  mankind.     It  is  the 

ever  prevailed  -^ar  of  Asia  and  Europe — ^the  strife 

JSS'SdAsl'a.  ®^  ^^  descendants  of  Shcm  with 
the  sons  of  Japhet  All  other  con- 
tests sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison.  The 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  had  many  and 
hloody  wars  among  each  other,  but  they  have 
been  as  nothinff  compared  to  those  terrible 
strifes  which  in  oifferent  ages  have  in  a  manner 
precipitated  one  hemisphere  upon  the  other. 
This  enduring  warfare  nas  alternately  pierced 
each  hemisphere  to  the  heart:  it  brought  the 
arms  of  Alexander  to  Babylon,  and  those  of  En- 
^and  to  Cabool ;  it  conducted  the  Saracens  to 
Tours,  and  Attila  to  Chalons.  In  one  age  it 
induced  the  disasters  of  Julian,  in  another  the 
Moscow  retreat;  it  led  to  the  fall  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople;  it  precipitated  Europe  upon 
Asia  during  the  Crusades,  and  Asia  upon  Eu- 
rope during  the  fervor  of  Mohammedan  con- 
quest Cffisar  was  preparing  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians  when  he  was  assassin- 
ated ;  Napoleon  perished  from  attempting  one 
against  Russia.  The  Goths,  who  overturned 
the  Roman  empire,  appeared  first  as  suppliants 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  they  were  them- 
selves impelled  by  a  human  wave  which  rose 
on  the  frontiers  of  China.  It  is  the  East»  not 
the  North,  which  in  every  age  has  threatened 
Europe;  it  is  in  the  table-land  of  Tartary  that 
the  greatest  conquerors  of  mankind  have  been 
bre<£  The  chief  heroes  whose  exploits  form 
the  theme  of  history  or  song,  have  in  different 
ages  signalized  themselves  in  the  immortal  con- 
test against  these  ruthless  barbarians.  Achil- 
les, Themistedes,  Leonidas,  Alexander,  Pom- 
pey,  Marius,  Belisarius,  Constentine  Paleologus, 
Charles  Martel,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Richard 
CcBur-de-Lion,  John  Hunniades^  Scanderbeg, 
John  Sobieski,  Don  John  of  Austria,  Prince  Eu- 
gene, Charles  XII.,  Lord  Clive,  Lord  Lake,  Na- 
poleon, have  in  successive  a^es  carried  it  on. 
It  has  been  sung  in  one  age  by  Homer,  in  an- 
,  other  by  Tasso ;  it  has  awakened  at  one  period 
the  powers  of  Herodotus,  in  another  those  of 
Gibbon.  It  began  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  but 
it  will  not  end  with  that  of  Sebastopol. 
It  is  owing  to  the  different  characters  of  the 
2^  races  of  men  who  have  peopled  the 
Causes  of  two  continents  that  this  strife  has 
t^sperpet-  teen  so  long-continued  and  terrible. 
Though  all  profane  history,  not  less 
than  Holy  Wnt^  teacnes  us  that  the  human 
race  orieinall}*  sprung  from  one  family  in  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  continent^  yet  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  who  sojourned  in  Asia  were  es- 
sentially different  from  those  who  wandered  to 
Europe.  Nor  was  this  surprising :  we  see  dif- 
ferences as  great  in  the  same  household  every 


day  around  us.  It  was  the  difference  of  char- 
acter which  rendered  their  seats  different:  the 
Asiatics  remained  at  home,  because  they  were 
submissive ;  the  Europeans  wandered  abroad, 
because  they  were  turbulent.  Authority  was 
as  necessary  to  the  one  as  it  was  distasteful  to 
the  other.  So  essentially  was  this  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  two  races,  and  the  orig- 
inal cause  of  their  separation,  that  it  charac- 
terized the  opposite  sides  in  the  very  first  ages 
of  their  existence.  Priam  governed  the  tribu- 
tary states  of  Troy  with  the  authority  of  a  sul- 
tan ;  but  the  Grecian  host  elected  the  King  of 
men  to  rule  them.  It  was  composed  of  many 
different  independent  bodies;  and  the  first  epio 
in  the  world  narrates  the  wrath  of  one  of  its 
chieftains,  and  the  woes  his  insubordination 
brought  upon  the  children  of  Hellas. *  The 
first  great  strife  recorded  in  authentic  history 
was  between  the  forces  of  the  great  kins  and 
the  coalesced  troops  of  the  European  republics; 
and  the  same  character  has  distinguisned  the 
opposite  sides  to  this  day.  Athens  and  Lace- 
demon  were  the  prototypes  of  France  and  En- 
gland; Thermopylas  of  Inkermann,  Cyrus  of 
Nicholas.  So  early  did  Nature  affix  one  char- 
acter upon  the  different  races  of  men,  and  so 
indelible  is  the  impress  of  her  hand. 

From  this  original  diversity  in  the  character 
of  the  two  great  dominant  races  3 

of  men  has  arisen  a  difference  not  Opposite  aoor- 
less  remarkable  in  the  sources  of  oes  of  their 
their  strength  and  the  means  of  22??i-*^ 
their  resistence.  Unity  renders 
Asia  formidable ;  diversity  has  constituted  the 
strength  of  Europe.  Multitudes  of  slaves,  im- 
pelled by  one  impulse,  obeying^  one  direction, 
follow  tne  stendards  of  tne  Eastern  sultan; 
crowds  of  freemen,  actuated  by  opposite  pas- 
sions, often  torn  by  discordant  interests,  form 
the  phalanxes  of  Western  liberty.  The  strength 
of  Asia  consists  mainly  in  the  unity  of  power 
and  administration  which,  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  and  energetic  monarch,  can  be  persever- 
ingly  directed  to  one  object ;  that  of  Europe 
is  found  in  the  resources  which  the  energy 
of  freemen  furnishes  to  the  state,  and  the  cour- 
age with  which,  when  danger  arrives,  it  is  re- 
pelled. The  weakness  of  the  despotic  dynas- 
ties of  Asia  is  to  be  found  in  their  entire  de- 
pendence on  the  vigor  and  capacity  of  the  rul- 
ing sovereign,  and  the  destruction  of  the  na- 
tional resources  by  the  oppression  or  venal- 

*  "  Mj/vcv  &£i6ej  deiXt  UriT^ld&ew  *Axi^<K 
0{)h)fi€vijVj  ^  fivpt  *Ax<uolc  aAyl  iOTjKe' 

lipi^biv,  (Uno^^  6b  iAMpia  revxe  Kvveaatv 
Olovolai  re  ndai — A<df  &  freXctrro  povXif^ 
'E^  oi  6if  tH  npura  dicujrirrpf  kpiaavre 
^Arpeidtfc  re,  uva^  dvdpuv,  koL  dloc'Axi^^^" 

Iliad,  1 1-7. 
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ity  of  subordinate  eoyernors.  The  weakness 
of  the  free  states  of  Europe  arises  mainly  from 
the  impossibility  of  giving  habits  of  foresight 
to  the  ruling  multitudes^  and  their  iuYinci- 
ble  repugnance  to  present  burdens  in  order  to 
avert  future  disaster.  If  it  were  possible  to 
give  to  the  energy  of  Europe  the  foresight  of 
Asia,  or  develop,  under  the  despotism  of  the 
East,  the  ener^  of  the  West,  the  state  ei^oying 
even  ^r  a  brief  period  the  effects  of  such  a 
combination  would  obtain  the  empire  of  the 
world.  This  aocordiDgly  is  what  happened  to 
Rome  in  ancient  and  British  India  in  modem 
times.  But  universal  dominion,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances^  and  for  a  very  brief 
period,  is  not  part  of  the  system  of  Nature ;  and 
to  eschew  it,  the  gifts  of  power  are  variously 
distributed  to  its  various  ofibpring. 
Two  great  sins— K>ne  of  omission,- and  one  of 
I  commission — have  been  committed 

Dlsasutias  ef-  by  the  states  of  Europe  in  mod- 
feets  oftbe  ern  times,  and  it  is  from  their  com- 
B^MnuSe"^  bined  effect  that  the  extreme  dif- 
Empire  by  the  ficulty  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and 
Turks,  and  of  the  perils  with  which  it  is  now 
*f  PoSyS*****  environed,  have  arisen.  The  sin 
^  of  omission  was  allowing  the  Bj- 

cantine  Empire  to  be  overrun  by  the  Turks  m 
the  fifteen tn  century — ^the  sin  of  commission, 
the  partition  of  Poland  in  the  nineteenth.  It 
18  under  the  effects  of  both  that  we  are  now 
laboring ;  for  they  broke  down  the  barrier  of 
Europe  against  Asia,  and  converted  the  out- 
works of  freedom  against  despotism  into  the 
outworks  of  despotism  against  freedom.  It  is 
historically  certain,  but  not  generally  known, 
that  the  balance  between  the  Christians  and 
Turks  hung  even  a  few  years  before  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  in  1454,  and  that  a  very  slight 
support  from  the  Western  powers  would  have 
enaoled  the  former  to  drive  the  latter  back  into 
Asia.  In  1446,  when  John  Hunniades,  with  his 
noble  Hnngarians  on  the  Danube,  and  Scander- 
beg  in  Epirus,  with  heroic  constancy  made  head 
against  the  Osmanlis,  Constantinople  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  emperors;  all  the 
fortresses  on  the  Danube  had  been  wrested  from 
the  Turks ;  Macedonia  and  the  western  prov- 
inces were  in  arms  for  the  Cross ;  and  twenty 
thousand  auxiliary  troops  from  France  or  En- 

5 land  would  have  enabled  Hunniades,  in  the 
ecisive  battle  of  Varna,  to  have  forever  ex- 
pelled the  ruthless  invaders  from  the  soil  of 
Europe.  But  the  Western  powers,  divided  by 
separate  interests,  or  incapable  of  just  foresight, 
did  nothing:  the  Pope  in  vain  endeavored  to 
form  an  efficient  league  of  Christendom  against 
the  Mohammedans ;  the  strength  of  Europe  held 
back,  that  of  Asia  was  brought  to  the  very 
1  j^iirnar-  front  by  the  genius  of  Mohammed 
tine,  IIiBt.de  11.;  Constantinople  was  taken,  the 
to'^"l«>e,    Greek  empire  overthrown,  and  a 

VonHam-'  ^^^^  ™*<^®  '"  ^^^®  defenses  of  En- 
mer, Hist.de  rope  a^^ainst  Asia,  which  all  the  ef- 
Turcs,  V.  forts  of  later  times  have  been  scarce- 
124, 145.       ]y  jj|j]g  ^Q  repair.* 

The  sin  oi  commission  has  been  still  greater. 
5  for  it  was  done  from  baser  and 

81n  of  Earope  more  guilty  motives,  and  it  was 
In  the  partition  obviously  attended  by  a  more  for- 
of  Poland.  midable  and  lasting  danger.  The 
partition  of  Poland  was  not  the  work  merely 


of  Muscovite  strength  or  ambition,  great  as 
they  were— the  frontier  powers  of  Europe  con- 
curred in  it;  and  Austria,  in  particular,  which 
had  been  indebted  to  Polish  valor  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  sabres  of  the  Osmanlis,  requited 
her  gallant  deliverers  by  joining  in  their  de- 
struction, and  receiving  a  share  of  their  pos- 
sessions as  a  reward  of  her  ingratitude.  To 
say  that  this  partition  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  a  shameless  instance  of 
national  ingratitude,  and  unparalleled  even  in 
the  annals  of  Christian  atrocity,  is  to  express 
only  what  has  since  been  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  tnankind.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
observe  what  lasting  political  effects  this  great 
measure  of  spoliation  has  had  on  the  subse- 
quent balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  how 
completely  the  justice  of  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration has  been  vindicated  by  the  results,  es- 
pecially to  the  partitioning  powers,  with  which 
it  has  been  attended. 

The  partition  of  Poland  first  broke  down  the 
northern  barrier  of  Europe  against  0. 

Asia,  and  brought  the  might  of  the  Yast  iocreaa* 
Orientals  to  the  veryheart  of  Eu-  Jj*«  F»^»w 
ropean  civilization.  What  the  eon-  fi^Hn^V^ 
auest  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  had  titioii  of  P»- 
oone  in  the  south,  that  fetal  spoli-  ^^'^ 
ation  effected  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Being 
the  most  powerful  of  the  partitioning  powers^ 
the  Semiramis  of  the  north  obtained  the  lion's 
share  to  herself.  By  the  successive  partitions 
of  1772  and  1794,  the  whole  of  Poland  was  di- 
vided between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria;  and 
Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and  PodoUa,  which  fell  to 
Russia,  contained  no  less  than  nine  millions  of 
inhabitants.  By  the  treaty  of  1815,  Russia  ob- 
tained in  addition  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
containing  four  millions,  which  had  been  raised 
up  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  her  frontiers 
were  Drought  to  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  of  both  Berlin  and  Vienna.  It  may  safe- 
ly be  asserted  that  by  these  acquisitions  the 
strength  of  Russia  as  against  the  states  of  con- 
tinental Europe  was  more  than  doubled;  for 
not  only  was  the  barrier  which  had  hitherto 
restrained  her  advances  swept  away,  but  the 
strength,  great  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of 
the  Sarmatian  nation,  was  added  to  her  armL 
Thenceforward  she  became  irresistible  in  east- 
ern Europe;  nothing  but  a  coalition  of  the 
Western  powers,  the  last  hope  of  freedom,  conid 
arrest  her  advance.  The  great  war  of  1 854  was 
the  legacy  bequeathed  to  Europe  by  the  parti- 
tion of  1794. 

Yet,  becauae  the  guilt  of  the  partitioning 
powers  was  great,  it  is  not  to  be  7 

supposed  that  the  fault  of  the  Poles  Faalta  oftbe 
themselves  had  been  small,  or  that  Poles  which 
they  are  justified  in  raising  the  ^^ZX^. 
cry  of  injured  innocence  among 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  On  the  contrary, 
they  fell  mainly  in  consequence  of  their  own 
misconduct ;  and  every  other  nation  which  imi- 
tates them  will,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  unde^ 
go  the  same  punishment.  The  Sarmatia  of  the 
ancients,  Poland,  on  the  first  aettlement  of  the 
northern  nations  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire^  was  the  most  extensive  kingdom  in 
Europe.  Extending  Arom  the  Baltic  to  the 
Sea,  from  Smolensko  to  Prague,  it  was  the 
most  powerful  state  on  the  Continent^  so  far 
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M  material  resonroes  went  Prussia,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  the  Ukraine^  Podolia,  Yolh^- 
nia,  as  well  as  Poland  Proper  and  Lithuania, 
were  comprised  in  its  mighty  domaina  Its 
forests,  abounding  with  fir  and  oak,  formed 
inexhaustible  supplies  for  the  construction  of 
houses  and  ship-DuUdinff ;  its  soil,  every  where 
perfectly  flat^  and  enriched  in  most  places,  like 
the  American,  by  the  perennial  vegetable  de* 
cay  of  the  forests,  was  admirably  luiapted  for 

Sain  crops,  and  has  ever  rendered  its  narbors 
e  granary  of  Europe  for  wheat;  its  great 
rivers  supplied,  ready-made  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  as'^in  the  Volley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
immense  advantages  of  a  net-work  of  water 
communications  penetrating  every  part  of  the 
country;  its  inhabitants,  intrepid  and  brave 
almost  beyond  any  other  in  Europe,  had  al- 
ways been  distinguished  by  a  passionate  love 
of  freedom  and  attachment  to  their  country ; 
and  they  have  been  characterized,  with  truth, 
by  Napoleon,  as  the  men  in  Europe  who  most 
readily  and  quickly  form  soldiers.  There  must, 
thererore,  have  been  some  great  national  fault, 
some  overpowering  defects  in  constitution  or 
character,  which  neutralized  all  these  advant- 
ages, and  rendered  the  nation  to  which  Nature 
had  ffiven  the  greatest  means  of  power,  and 
placed  on  the  frontier  of  civilization  to  shield 
It  from  the  barbarians,  the  weakest  and  most 
unfortunate. 

It  ia  not  difficult  to  see  what  it  was  which 

brought  this  about.     The  **  ignorant 

It  wul  the    io^pAtience  of  taxation**  did  the  whole. 

Impatience   Poland  being  a  country  in  which, 

of  taxation    probably  from  homogeneity  of  orig- 

Sfpo^Md?"  ^^  *•*««'  *"^  **>«  Absence  of  any  of 
the  distinctions  of  rank  consequent 
on  foreign  conquest,  equality  was  really  and 
practicafiy,  not  nominally,  established,  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  equal  rights  became  the  rul- 
ing passion  of  the  people,  to  which  every  other 
consideration,  how  pressing  soever,  was  sacri- 
ficed. Among  these  rights  the  most  important 
and  the  most  valued  was  that  of  being  free 
from  taxation.  In  all  countries  where  the  peo- 
ple have  really  got  the  power  of  government 
mto  their  own  hands,  and  where  they  are  not 
ruled,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  by  a  hereditary  sen- 
ate, or  in  modern  France,  by  a  despotic  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  this  is  a  favorite  ob- 
ject; and  accordingly,  in  America,  no  states- 
man has  ever  ventured  to  hint  even  at  any  di- 
rect taxes.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  in  Po- 
land that  it  amounted  to  a  perfect  passion.  No 
danger,  however  great — do  calamities,  however 
threatening^-no  perils,  however  overwhelming, 
could  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  smallest 

g resent  burden  to  ward  off  future  disaster.  In 
idney  Smith's  words,  *'  they  preferred  any  load 
of  infamy,  however  great,  to  any  burden  of  tax- 
ation, however  light*'  They  constantly  trust- 
ed to  their  own  valor  and  warlike  spirit  to 
avert  any  dangers  with  which  their  country 
might  be  threatened ;  but  although  their  heroic 
qualities  often  extricated  the  republic  from  per- 
ils which  seemed  insurmountable,  it  could  not 
supply  the  want  of  a  regular  army,  or  the  prep- 
aration in  peace  of  the  means  of  effective  de- 
fense in  war.  When  all  the  adjoining  states 
were  putting  on  foot  powerful  standing  armies 
and  constructing  strong  fortresses,  they  had 
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only  a  few  regiments  of  mercenaries  as  a  du- 
rable force,  no  fortified  towns  or  arsenals,  and 
they  trusted  the  national  defense  entirely  to 
the  pospolUef  or  armed  convocation  of  the  no- 
bles. The  consequence  was,  that,  in  the  lost 
struggle  under  Kosciusko,  they  could  not  op- 
pose 25,000  men  to  the  united  armies  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia.  In  a  word,  the  Poles  did, 
during  three  hundred  years,  what  Mr.  Cobden 
and  the  Peace  Conference  so  strenuously  urged 
tlie  English  government  to  do ;  and  had  their 
advice  been  equally  implicitly  followed,  En- 
eland,  like  Poland,  would  beyond  all  question, 
in  the  course  of  time,  have  been  swept  from 
among  nationa 

A  strange  and  mysterious  connection  has  ex- 
isted for  a  long  period  between  the  g, 
cause  of  Poland  and  that  of  Euro-  Mysterioua 

pean  democracy.     It  is  more  than  connecikm 
^  J     «.  "^  4.1.       e  Ai.  between  Po- 

a  mere  ardent  sympathy  of  the  one  i^q,]  ^^  (he 

for  the  other ;  it  is  a  linking  togeth-  cause  of  de- 
er of  fate,  apparently  by  the  decree  raocracy* 
of  Supreme  rower.  As  Poland  was  the  front- 
ier state  of  European  civilization,  so  it  seems 
to  have  been  destined  to  stand  as  the  advanced 
guard  to  warn  the  other  nations  by  its  fate  of 
the  danger  which  awaited  them  if  they  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  tempter  within  tiicir  own 
bosoma  lis  long-continued  misfortunes,  de- 
spite the  valor  of  its  sons,  and  ultimate  subju- 
gation,  was  beyond  all  doubt  owing  to  the  vi- 
olence of  the  paAsion  of  equality  in  its  inhab- 
itants, which  led  them  to  retain  an  elective 
government  when  they  should  have  exchanged 
it  for  a  hereditary,  and  neglect  all  provision 
for  defense  when  their  neighbors  were  daily 
auffmenting  their  means  of  attack.  When  the 
volcano  broke  out  in  France,  and  Polish  nation- 
ality was  extinguished,  the  same  connection 
continued.  It  was  the  anxiety  of  the  partition- 
ing powers  to  provide  for  the  division  of  Po- 
land in  1792,  1798,  and  1794,  which  led  them 
to  starve  the  war  with  France,  and  permit  its 
insane  demagogues  to  precipitate  the  French 
nation  into  the  fri^htfnl  career  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  they  might,  by  uniting  their  forces, 
with  ease  have  captured  Paris,  and  restore)  a 
constitutional  monarchy  in  a  single  campaign. 
With  tbe  crushing  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
in  France  in  1814,  and  the  capture  of  Paris, 
Poland  again  emerged  from  its  ashes;  it  ob- 
tained from  the  efforts  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  tlie  shadow  at  least  of 
nationality,  and  the  progress  it  made  during 
the  next  fifteen  years,  and  the  strength  it  dis- 
played during  the  contest  with  Russia  in  1891, 
proved  that  the  division  and  weakness  of  de- 
mocracy had  hitherto  been  the  cause  of  its  ruin. 
With  tne  triumph  of  the  barricades,  the  dark 
cloud  affain  came  over  the  fortunes  of  Poland ; 
her  nationality  was  destroyed,  and  a  long  pe- 
riod of  humiliation,  of  suffering,  a^ain  present- 
ed the  lesson  to  Europe  of  the  national  punish- 
ment of  democratic  institutiona 

Though  far  from  enjoying  the  blessinga  of 
real  freedom,  the  small  portion  of 
Poland  which  was  erected  in  1815  pjtMperityor 
into  a  separate  state,  with  the  Em-  Poiand  under 
peror  of  Russia  on  its  throne,  en-  the  Russian 

joy«<J  a  <l«g««  of  prosperity,  and  JJiSST 

made  an  amount  of  progress,  far 

beyond  any  that  it  had  ever  experieneed  under 
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the  weak  government  of  its  elected  kings,  or 
the  blind  rule  of  its  stormy  Diets.  The  statis- 
tical facts  already  given  place  this  beyond  a 

doubt^  The  army  was  thirty 
4  9  lo!*'^      thousand  strong,  and  in  the  very 

highest  state  of  discipline  and 
equipment;  while  the  growing  information  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  owing  to  the  great 
extension  of  the  means  of  education  amonff 
them,  and  the  vast  increase  of  their  material 
comforts,  had  augmented  in  a  surprising  degree 
the  resources  of  the  country.  Many  grievan- 
ces, indeed,  were  still  complained  of,  and  some 
existed.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  they 
should  at  once  disappear  under  the  sceptre  of 
the  Czar«  Though  fond  of  Poland,  to  a  native 
of  whom  he  was  married,  and  proud  beyond 
measure  of  its  troops,  Constantine,  its  viceroy, 
was  by  nature  capricious  and  passionate.  Sev- 
eral acts  of  tyranny  occurred  during  his  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  too  evident  that  the  attempt 
to  ingraft  the  constitutional  freedom  of  Europe 
upon  the  traditional  despotism  of  Asia  was  of 
an  human  undertakings  the  most  difficult.  The 
sittings  of  the  Chambers,  which  never  lasted 
more  than  a  few  weeks,  had  been  discontinued 

1  Miw\  ^^^  fi^®  years  before  1830,  when  they 
June,  1830.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j.  ^  ^^^^^  ^y  ^j^^  j.^ 

pcror  Kicholas.  The  debates  were  not  made 
public,  and  the  most  rigorous  censorship  of  the 
press  shut  out  the  communication  of  inuepend- 
ent  thought  throughout  the  community.  But 
with  all  these  restraints  and  evils^  which  were 
far  from  imaginary,  the  condition  of  Poland  had 
marvelously  improved,  from  the  mere  effect  of 
a  steady  rule,  since  it  fell  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Russia.  The  proof  of  this  is  decisive. 
Strong  as  Ilussia  was,  and  immensely  as  her  re- 
sources had  augmented  since  the  last  partition 
in  1794,  the  strength  of  Poland  had  grown  in 
a  still  greater  proportion.  Skrzynecki  made  a 
very  different  stand  from  Kosciusko,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  its  old  territory  and  population  main- 
tained, for  the  first  time,  in  1831,  an 
^n  %*^'  equal  contest  with  the  forces  of  the 
*"'  *  Clar.« 
But  this  very  circumstance  of  the  increased 
.  strength  and  improved  condition  of 

This  prosper-  ^®  people  only  rendered  more  in- 
Ity  increased  tense  the  desire  for  independence, 
the  passion  and  more  galling  the  sense  of  subju- 
Incif!"^  gation.  The  sight  ofthe  Polish  arms 

over  the  public  edifices,  of  the  Po- 
lish uniform  on  the  soldiers,  of  the  Polish  stand- 
ards over  their  ranks,  perpetually  recalled  the 
days  of  their  independence ;  while  the  sense  of 
the  growing  prosperity  and  resources  of  the 
country  inspired  tne  hope  of  at  length  succeed- 
ing in  re-establishing  it.  The  reviews  of  Con- 
Stan  tine's  guards  and  the  garrison  of  Warsaw, 
often  twenty  thousand  strong;  the  magnificent 
squadrons  of  the  cavalry,  the  steady  ranks  of 
the  infantry,  the  splendid  trains  ofthe  artillery, 
all  in  the  Polish  uniform,  composed  of  national 
troops,  and  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  disci- 
pline and  equipmentv  inspired  them  with  an 
overweening  idea  of  their  own  strength.  No 
force  on  earth  seemed  capable,  to  their  fond 
and  ardent  imaginations,  of  resistinff  the  gal- 
lant arrays  of  armed  men,  equal  to  the  61ite  of 
the  French  or  Russian  Guards,  which  were  con- 
stantly passing  before  their  eyes.    The  military 


spirit  became  universal,  from  the  frequent  ex- 
hibitions of  its  most  attractive  spectacles ;  pa- 
triotic ardor  wide-spread,  from  the  progressive 
revival  of  its  hopes.  The  officers  oi  the  Polish 
regiments,  composed  entirely  of  the  nobles,  in 
whom  the  passion  for  independence  burned  most 
strongly,  mutually  encouraged  each  other  in 
these  sentiments ;  the  young  men  at  the  militaTy 
schools  and  the  university  of  Warsaw,  all  drawn 
from  the  same  class,  embraced  them  with  still 
more  inconsiderate  and  eenerons  ardor.  Out 
of  the  rising  prosperity  of  Poland,  and  the  grad- 
ual removal  of  its  grievances,  sprung  very  nat- 
urally a  consciousness  of  national  strength,  and 
a  desire  for  the  restoration  of  national  independ- 
ence. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  most 
serious  insurrections  arise  from  the  extremity 
of  suffering;  it  breaks  rather  than  excites  the 
spirit  It  is  true,  as  Lord  Bacon  sa3*s,  that 
tne  worst  rebellions  come  from  the  stomach; 
but  it  is  not  when  it  is  most  sorely  pinched 
that  they  arise.  It  is  when  the  pinching  is  com- 
ing on,  or  going  off,  that  they  are  most  to  be 
dreaded. 

Ever  since  the  year  1825.  when  the  great  re- 
bellion broke  out  in  the  Russian  is. 
army,  which  was  repressed,  as  al-  Secret  toeie- 
ready  recounted,  by  the  vigor  and  **«•  in  Poland, 
intrepidity  of  I^icholas,*  and  even  &  Ante,  chap, 
before  that  time,  an  immense  secret  '"*•  ♦  ^29. 
society  had  existed  in  Poland,  having  for  its  prin- 
cipal object  to  restore  the  national  independ- 
ence. It  was  not  so  much  directed,  like  the  Car- 
bonari of  Italy,  tlie  Red  Republicans  of  France, 
or  the  Ribbonmen  of  Ireland,  to  objects  of  social 
change  or  disorder,  as  to  the  grand  object  of  re- 
placing Poland  in  its  ancient  place  in  the  Euro- 
pean family.  Accordingl}',  it  embraced  a  great- 
er number  of  classes,  was  actuated  by  more  gen- 
erous sentiments,  and  was  less  likely'^to  be  stain- 
ed by  crime.  It  was  a  fixed  principle  in  these 
societies,  that  nothing  should  ever  be  committed 
to  writing,  but  every  thing  trusted  to  the  fidel- 
ity and  honor  of  the  affiliated.  And  so  worthy 
did  they  prove  ofthe  trust,  that  the  existence  of 
the  ffigantic  organization,  which  had  its  rami- 
fications not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
but  in  Gallieia  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen, 
the  portions  which  had  fallen  to  Austria  and 
Prussia  on  the  final  partition,  was  not  even  sus- 
pected when  its  designs  were  approaching  ma- 
turity. There  is  no  example  recorded  in  histo- 
ry 01  so  CTeat  a  conspiracy,  embracing  so  many 
thousand  individuals,  having  been  ,  j.  _._ 
so  long  and  faithfully  kept  secret  tyk,  Poiogne' 
— a  decisive  proof  of  the  ardent  et  la  Revoia- 
spirit  and  sentiments  of  honor  by  ^^21  ^Sr^^**^' 
which  its  members  were  actuated.*  *'     ' 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  excited  the  ]3^ 

warmest  sympatny,  and  produced  Different 
the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  V^^  ^  t^ 
Poland ;  and  the  subsequent  dem-  «>n»P»™tow 
ocratic  movements  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  still  farther  fanned  the  flame.    The 
effervescence  soon  became  such  that  it  was  ob- 
vious it  could  not  be  restrained;  and  the  chiefr 
of  the  conspiracy,  accordingly,  held  several 
meetings  at  Warsaw,  in  the  end  of  Sep-  «      ^ 
tember,  at  which  the  plan  of  operations 
was  discussed  and  agreed  on.    Two  different 
projects  were  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  their 
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respectiTe  chances  of  sncoess  fully  discnsBed. 
The  first  was,  to  embrace  not  merely  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  now  under  the  domination  of 
Russiai  which  was  comparatively  of  very  small 
extent,  but  the  whole  ancient  provinces  of  the 
empire,  in  the  insurrection.  According  to  this 
plan,  not  only  Poland  Proper,  but  Lithuania, 
Podolia,  Yolhynia,  the  Ukraine,  Gallicia,  and 
the  grand-ducny  of  Posen,  in  all  of  which  the 
conspiracy  had  ramifications,  would  have  been 
embraced  in  its  flame.  The  conspirators  calcu- 
lated that,  taking  into  view  the  regular  troops 
in  these  provinces,  all  of  whom,  it  was  expect- 
ed, would  join  them,  and  the  landwehr,  which 
might  immediately  be  rendered  available,  they 
might  reckon  within  a  few  weeks  on  bringing 
a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  into  the 
field,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy -six  guns ; 
and  in  six  months  this  force  might  be  doubled. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  to  this  plan 
obviously  was^  that  it  would  induce  the  certain 
hostility  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  well  as  Rus- 
sia, upon  them,  and  these  united  powers  might, 
within  a  few  months,  bring  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  against  them.  The  second  project 
was,  to  confine  the  insurrection  to  Poland  Prop- 
er, make  Warsaw  its  head-miarters,  and  pro- 
voke an  insurrection  only  in  Lithuania,  Volhy- 
nia,  and  Podolia,  with  which  Russia  only  was 
concerned.  After  mature  deliberation,  it  was 
determined  to  adopt  the  latter  project^  as  likely 
to  embroil  them,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
I  Roman  Sol-  ^^^^  ^  lesser  number  of  enemies, 
tyk,  i.  25,  33 ;  and  as  withdrawing  more  from  the 
An.  Hist.  xiii.  ranks  of  their  enemies  than  it  add- 
6M.  655.  g^  ^Q  tj,Q3g  of  their  friends.* 

The  insurrection  was  originally  fixed  for  the 
14,  20th  October,  on  which  day  the 

Original  plan,  Polish  regiment  of  the  Guard  would 
'^^ich  proTod  be  on  service,  and  occupy  all  the 
*  ^^^^'  posts,  which  were  held  two  days 
alternately  by  the  Poles  and  Russians.  Thirty 
determined  young  men,  armed  with  pistols,  and 
wrapped  in  cloaks,  were,  at  the  inspection  of 
the  troops,  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  which  al- 
ways surrounded  the  Viceroy  on  such  occasions, 
and  dispatch  him ;  while  fifty  more,  with  drawn 
sabres,  were  to  destroy  the  Russian  generals 
who  surrounded  him.  The  immediate  and  unan- 
imous support  of  the  Polish  Guard,  and  the 
whole  Polish  troops,  10,000  strong,  in  Warsaw, 
was  confidently  relied  on ;  and,  with  their  aid, 
it  was  hoped  they  would,  without  difficulty, 
succeed  in  surrounding  and  disarming  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  only  seven  thousand  in  number, 
most  of  whom  were  of  Polish  origin,  in  the  cap- 
ital. A  provisional  government  was  to  have 
been  immediately  proclaimed  by  acclamation, 
the  members  of  which  were  all  fixed  on,  leav- 
ing its  formal  appointment  to  flow  from  the 
Diet,  which  was  to  be  immediately  convoked. 
The  whole  details  of  this  plan  were  arranged, 
and  it  had  every  prospect  of  success ;  but  it 
was  prevented  by  the  police  having  obtained 
some  dark  hints  of  what  was  in  agitation,  and 
arresting  some  of  the  leaders.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Poland  that  it  was  so ;  for  little  could  have 
been  expected  from  an  insurrection,  even  in  the 
most  justifiable  of  all  circumstances,  which  was 
to  have  commenced  with  the  mur- 
f.  «  "Ji.^*^^**  ^er  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  princi- 
'  pal  persons  in  the  state.' 


Meanwhile  Constantine,  with  that  mixture 
of  ferocity  and  insouciance  which 
formed  the  leading  feature  of  his  sapinenewof 
character,  and  is  the  distinctive  Constantine, 
mark  of  savage  descent,  did  ne-  andprogreM 
thing.    Though  he  had  taken  an  jfj^co^pir^ 
active  part  in  several  general  bat- 
tles, especially  Auste^litz,  his  personal  courage 
was  seriously  doubted;  of  moral  courage  he 
was  entirely  destitute.^     Like  most  i  Hist,  of 
other  men  who  are  not  gifted  with  Europe,  o. 
that  commanding  quality,  he  persist-  ^  *  *^^- 
ed  in  declaring  there  was  no  danger,  because 
he  could  not  Dear  to  look  it  in  the  face ;  he 
made  no  preparations  against  it>  because  he 
shrunk  from  its  contemplation.    Though  the 

Solice  were  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the 
etails  of  the  conspiracy,  and  entirely  ignorant 
of  its  extent  and  formidable  character,  they 
knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  serious  danger 
threatened ;  and  they  repeatedly  warned  Uie 
Viceroy  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  be  prepared 
for  an  outbreak.  But  he  uniformly  declared 
that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  ne  was  too 
popular  with  the  troops  to  render  any  insur- 
rection possible.  Encouraged  by  this  supine- 
ness,  the  conspirators  proceeded  rapidly  with 
their  preparations,  ana  several  new  clubs  were 
formed,  which  came  to  embrace  nearly  the 
whole  officers  in  the  army,  and  the  whole  youth 
at  the  university  and  public  schools.  In  this 
conduct  of  Constantino  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, considering  his  character.  To  look 
danger  calmly  in  the  face,  and  make  prepara- 
tions to  meet  it  when  still  afar  off,  is  the  mark, 
not  of  a  timid,  but  of  a  resolute  mind.  The 
greater  part  of  the  want  of  previous  arrange- 
ments, which  so  often  doubles  the  weight  of 
misfortune  to  nations  as  to  individuals,  is  the 
result  of  cowardice.  Men  are  a/raid  of  being 
afraid,  and  therefore  they  do  no-  ,  ^^^  soit. 
thing  till  the  evil  day  has  arrived,  i.  44,  50,  52 ; 
just  as  they  delay  making  their  An.  ilist.  xili. 
wills  till  it  is  too  late.»  ^^' 

After  having  been  several  times  adjourned, 
the  insurrection  was  finally  fixed  for  .^ 
the  10th  of  December,  when  several  insurrection 
events,  without  and  within,  made  of  29th  No- 
its  leaders  sensible  that  it  had  be-  yembe»"  «* 
come  necessary  to  strike  sooner. 
Numeroin  arrests  were  made  by  the  police, 
which  lea  the  conspirators  to  apprehend  they 
were  discovered,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so. 
The  national  troops  in  GaUicia  were  all  with- 
drawn into  Hungary,  and  replaced  by  Austrian 
or  Hungarian  regiments;  wnile,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  the  whole  landwehr,  thirty 
thousand  strong,  was  either  disarmed  or  re- 
moved into  the  fortresses  of  Silesia,  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  battalions  of  German 
troops.  These  steps  at  once  showed  that  the 
objects  of  the  conspiracy  were  knowiv  and  that 
the  powers  interested  in  the  partition  were  tak- 
ing precautions  against  it  it  was  resolved,  ac- 
cordingly, to  delay  no-  longer,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  29th  November,  when 
the  Polish  Guards  were  to  be  on  service  at  the 
palace  and  in  the  city.  On  that  day,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  messenger  from  the 
conspirators  came  to  the  gate  of  the  barrack 
military  school,  where  he  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected, and  announced  that  the  "hour  of  liber- 
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ty  had  strnek."  Instantly  the  guard  turned  oat* 
and  were  joined  by  the  whole  echelara»  armed 
to  the  teeth,  who  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace, 
without  saying  a  word,  by  the  bridge  Bobieski, 
from  whence  they  came  to  the  BeWid&re  Palace, 
inhabited  by  the  Grand  Duke,  without  expe- 
riencing any  resistance.  The  guards  at  the 
palace,  in  part  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy, 
in  part  intimidated  by  the  sight  of  so  many 
young  men  whom  they  knew  to  be  of  the  first 
families  in  Warsaw,  made  scarcely  any  resist- 
ance; those  who  attempted  it  were  instantly 
cut  down.  The  yictorious  conspirators  in  a  few 
minutes  inundated  every  part  of  the  palace; 
and  while  part  of  them  dispatched  Ludowicski, 
the  chief  of  the  police,  ana  General  Legendre, 
the  first  aid-de-camp  on  service,  the  main  body, 
containing  the  most  determined,  made  straight 
for  the  private  apartments  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
So  rapid  was  their  approach  that  Constantino 
had  tne  utmost  difficulty  in  making  his  escape 

1  !>««,  c«i.  I  by  a  back  way ;  and  the  Princess 
■  Rom.  Sou.  1.  -J  ,  ,.  'i'  J.  1  V  u  J 
M,  59 :  Ann.    Lowicz,  his  wife,  for  whom  he  had 

Hist.  xiil.  OAft,  renounced  the  throne  of  Russia,  had 

50*  i|^*^*  *^*   only  time  to  carry  with  her  a  casket 

'  of  diamonds  and  three  shifts.^ 

Masters  of  the  palace,  the  insurgents,  whose 

17.  numbers  rapidly  increased,  spread 

RapldprogTMs  themselves  over  the  streets,  call- 

ofiUelnHur-     ing  out,  "To  arms!  to  arms  I"  The 

treat  of  Con-     agitation  m  the  barracks  was  soon 

•untine  from    extreme.   The  officers  did  not  ven- 

N^^^SflT'         ^"'®  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^®  ™®'^  ^^^  '®*'^ 
^^'  of  their  joining  the  insurgents,  and 

in  many  cases  they  were  in  the  secret,  and  fa- 
vored their  cause.  Soon  the  4th  regiment  of 
the  line,  an  especial  favorite  of  the  Grand  Duke's, 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  service,  issued  from 
its  barracks,  and  joined  the  insurrection.  The 
greater  part  of  the  regiment  of  grenadiers,  the 
horse  artillery,  and  the  sappers  of  the  Guard, 
followed  their  example.  Such  was  the  enthu- 
siasm which  prevailed,  that  the  inmates  of  the 
hospitals,  who  were  able  to  walk,  left  their 
beds,  and  joined  their  comrades.  Meanwhile  a 
body  of  the  students  made  themselves  masters 
of  toe  arsenal,  where  there  were  forty  thou- 
sand muskets,  which  were  immediately  distrib- 
uted among  the  people.  A  part  of  tne  Polish 
troops,  especially  the  chasseurs  of  the  Polish 
Guard,  and  all  tne  Russians,  remained  faithful 
to  Constantine,  and  several  combats  took  place 
in  the  dark  between  them  and  the  insurgents, 
in  which  General  Potocki,  commander  of  the 
Polish  infantry,  Generals  Semontkowski  and 
Bluine,  and  several  other  officers  of  distinction, 
both  in  the  Polish  and  Russian  armies,  were 
slain.  But  when  morning  dawned,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  were  overmatched.  The  whole 
city  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  more 
than  half  the  troops  in  it  had  joined  the  insur- 
gents. In  these  circumstances,  Constantine,  who 
was  far  from  having  displayed  the  courage  and 
energy  with  which  his  brother  Nicholas  had 
fronted  the  rebellion  of  the  Guards  in  St  Peters- 
burg in  1825,  despaired  of  the  cause,  and  re- 
tired with  the  troops  which  still  adhered  to 
s  R  s  It  ^^™'  consisting  of  nine  thousand 
1. 6U,  M:  Ann.  ™0D*  including  the  whole  Russians, 
Hiat.xtii.a50,  the  Polish  Guards,  and  foot  artil- 
g^5^«P»*^'  lery,  to  Wirzba,  a  village  a  mile 
'  and  ja  half  from  Warsaw,*  leaving 
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the  eapttal  in  the  entire  posseasion  of  the  in- 
surgents 

Tlie  insurgents  had  gained  an  immense  adyant- 
age  by  obtaining  command  of  the 
capital,  and  of  the  banks,  arsenal,  Appointme 
and  seat  of  goyernment;  but  they  oraprovi- 
were  without  rulers,  and  the  worst  ■*°°"  *P'" 
dangers  might  be  apprehended  if  the  *"°**'* 
people,  now  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
were  not  speedily  subjected  to  some  sort  of  goy- 
ernment. Already  conflagrations  had  broken 
out  in  several  quarters,  ^*nich  were  with  dif- 
ficulty arrested,  and  pillage  had  begun,  and 
many  murders  been  committed  There  existed 
at  Warsaw,  at  this  time,  a  council  of  goyern- 
ment, which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Viceroy,  was 
intrusted  with  the  executive  power,  and  to  it  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  turned  to  establish 
order  in  the  mean  time,  and  form  the  skeleton  of 
a  future  government  This  council,  which  con- 
sisted of  seven  members,  including  Prince  Lu- 
becki,  who  afterward  became  distinguished,  met 
during  the  frightful  tumult  of  the  night  of  the 
29th,  and  resolved  to  continue  its  functions^  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment ;  but  in  order  to  appease  the  people,  and 
induce  them  to  submit  to  their  authority,  they 
associated  several  of  the  most  respected  and 
popular  of  the  nobles  with  them  in  the  govern- 
ment These  were  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski, 
Prince  Michael  Radziwil,  the  Senator  Kochar 
nowaki.  General  Lewis  Pac,  M.  Julian  Niemce- 
wics;  a  celebrated  writer,  and  companion  of 
Kosciusko,  and  Gencral  Cblopicki.  The  known 
patriotic  spirit  and  high  character  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  gave  a  consideration  to  the  goy- 
ernment which  it  could  never  other-  _ 
wise  have  obtained,  and  enabled  it  95^6?;  abd. 
to  acquire  a  degree  of  authority  Hiat.xiU.C57; 
even  over  the  stormy  elements  of  Cap.  iv.  SS, 
a  revolution.* 

It  could  hardly  be  said,  though  Constantina 
had  been  driven  from  the  capital,  ]9, 

that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  First  act  of 
insurrection,    llie  enlarged  govern-  ***•  n«^  tP^ 
ment  still  administered  in  the  name  S^S'ilSiion 
of  the  Czar.   A  proclamation,  issued  with  Con- 
by  it  on  the  day  of  its  installation,  j}*"**°?-  -- 
earnestly  counseled  order,  and  ab-  "OvemberJO. 
stinence  from  blood  ;*  and  its  first  care  was  to 
dispateh  a  deputetion  to  Constantine  with  pro- 
posals for  an  accommodation.    The  declared 
objects  of  the  insurgents,  as  stated  by  the  dep- 
utation, which  had  Prince  Czartoryski  at  its 

*  "  Polonaia !  Lea  dv^nemena  auaai  attriafana  qn'in- 
opinda,  qui  ont  eu  lieu  hier  au  aoir,et  pendant  la  derni^TB 
nuit,  ODt  determine  le  Gouvernement  aup^rieur  i.  ae  ecmi- 
pl^ter  par  des  peraonnea  de  m^rite,  et  a  voqa  adreaaer  la 
proclamation  auivante.  Son  Alteaae  Imperiale  le  Grand 
Due  at  Csarowitz  vient  de  derendre  auz  aoldata  Russes 
tome  operation  ulterieure ;  car  il  ne  (kut  charger  que  lea 
Polonaia  de  la  reconciliation  entre  lea  eaprita  djTiaea  de 
leur  coropatriolea.  Le  Polonaia  ne  doit  poa  teiadre  sa 
main  du  aang  de  aon  ft-ere ;  et  oe  ne  peut  6tre  votre  in- 
tention  de  donner  au  monde  le  apectacle  d*une  guerre  ci- 
vile. C'eat  la  moderation  aeule  qui  peut  ddloumer  de  voa 
tetea  lea  malheura  qui  aont  prSta  a  rondre  aor  vona.  Re> 
▼enez  done  a  Tordre  et  k  la  tranquittite ;  que  la  nnit  qui 
Tient  de  ae  paaaer  couvre  de  aon  voile  tonte  reflhnreacenoe 
qu'elle  a  Tue  naiire.  R6flechi8Mez  k  I'avenir  et  k  votre 
patrie  roenac6e  de  toua  lea  cot^a :  Eloignea  toat  ee  qai 
peut  mettre  aon  exiatence  en  oueation.  Qaant  k  nima, 
noire  devoir  noua  preacrit  de  roalntenir  la  tranquillity  pab- 
lique,  lea  lois,  et  lea  libert6a  aaaur^ea  au  paya  par  la  ooa- 
atitution."— (yar«ai0,  SOth  Nov.,  1880;  Capsfious,  voL 
iv.,  p.  54,  55. 
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head,  was  to  obtain  the  faithful  eBtabliahmeni 
of  the  coostitntion  aa  it  had  been  establiehed  in 
1816,  and,  in  particular,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  of  Alexander,  that  Lithuania,  Yolhy- 
nia,  and  Podolia  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  detached  from  the 
empire  of  Russia.  The  deputation  was  instruct- 
ed also  to  sound  Constantine  on  his  designs, 
and,  in  particular,  to  inquire  whether  the  army 
of  Lithuania,  stationed  on  the  Polish  frontier, 
had  received  orders  to  advance  toward  War- 
saw. He  assured  them,  on  his  honor,  that 
none  such  had  been  given,  and  evinced  the  ut- 
most courtesy  and  respect  toward  the  deputa- 
tion.   He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure  them 

>Som. Sold.  ^^  ^^  favor  to  the  "culpable." 
73, 74;  Add.*  "There  are  none  such,"  proudly 
Hist.  xUi.058,  replied  Ostrowski,  one  of  the  dep- 
utation.  ^ 
It  rested  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  not  Con- 
20.  stantine,  to  say  what  terms  were  to 
Constantine  be  granted  to  the  insurgents;  but  the 
S"*?  r*?  latter,  seeing  the  temi)er  of  the  Po- 
trM>ps,  *and  ^^^^  troops  which  remained  with  him 
retreats  into  daily  declaring  itself  more  strongly 
Russia.  in  favor  of  the  Revolution,  had  the 
generosity  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
granting  permission  to  such  of  them  as  still  ad- 
hered to  nis  standard,  to  withdraw  and  join 
their  comrades  in  Warsaw.*  They  set  out  one 
and  all  immediatoly  for  the  capital,  which  they 
entered  the  same  aay  amidst  transports  of  joy 
such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  within 
its  walls.  The  nation  seemed  invincible,  now 
that  the  whole  of  its  gallant  defenders  were  en- 
gaged in  its  cause.  Meanwhile  Constantine, 
with  the  Russian  troops,  now  not  more  than 
six  thousand  strong,  retired  by  slow  marches 
toward  the  frontier  of  Yolhynia,  without  being 
molested  in  his  retreat  He  seemed  more  anx- 
ious about  his  adored  princess,  who  fell  danger- 
ously ill  on  the  road,  from  fatigue,  hardship, 

•Rom. sou.  1.  *?^  »"*»f*7'  ^^^"^  the  loss  of  a 
75,  80 :  Ann.  vice-regal  throne,  second  to  none 
Hist.  xlii.  6A9,  in  the  world  for  importance  and 
<W0.  splendor.* 

Meanwhile    the    provisional    government, 
though  still  keeping  up  a  negotia* 

Enthusiasm  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  Emperor  Nidiolas 
on  the  arrival  and  his  brother  Constantine,  were 
of  the  Polish  making  considerable  preparations 
JJJJP"*"^""  for  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people,  which  had  been 
strongly  excited  by  the  arrival  of  the  Polish 
corps  from  the  Russian  camp,  commanded  by 
Generals  Szembek  and  Skrzynecki,  on  the  2d 
December,  was  roused  to  the  highest  piteh  on 
the  following  day  by  the  entrance  of  additional 
Polish  troops  from  the  camp  of  Mokotow.  The 
soldiers  broke  from  their  ranks  and  embraced 
the  citizens  as  they  passed  through  the  streets; 
the  windows  were  all  filled  with  elegantly- 
dressed  ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs  in 
the  highest  state  of  rapture ;  and  every  steeple 

*  "  Jo  permets  aux  troupes  Poionalsea  qvi  sont  rest^es 
fkleles  jusqu'au  dernier  moment  aupres  de  mof,  de  rejoin- 
dre  iea  ieurs.  Je  me  mels  en  marche  avec  les  troupes 
Impdriales  pour  m'^iolgner  <fe  la  capitale,.et  j'esp^re  de 
la  loyante  Pcrionaiae,  qu'eUes  ne  seront  pss  inquietees 
dans  ieurs  mouvemens  pour  rejoindre  I'emplre.  Je  reeom- 
mande  de  mime  tous  les  dtablisseniens,  les  proprl^t^s,  et 
les  individus  A  la  protection  de  la  nation  Polonaise,  et  les 
mots  sous  la  sauve-garde  de  la  foi  la  jrius  sacrie.— Con* 
STANTIMB.    WanaWt  l^^c.  3, 1830.*' 


rung  forth  a  merry  chime  to  usher  in  the  ap- 
proaching deliverance  of  their  country.  Yet, 
even  in  this  moment  of  universal  joy,  symptoms 
of  danger  appeared,  and  it  was  too  evident  how 
nearly  allied  are  overthrow  of  government  and 
license  to  crime.  General  Krasinski,  who  had 
alone  voted  for  the  death  of  the  prisoners  im- 
plicated in  the  conspiracy  of  1826^ 
in  Poland,  marched  in  at  the  head  vyi"*f  138. 
of  his  regiment  of  Polish  grenadiers 
of  the  Guard.  He  was  immediately  recognized ; 
hisses  and  murmurs  were  heard ;  the  mob  fell 
upon  him,  and  would  have  murdered  him  on  the 
spot  but  for  the  efforts  of  Chlopicki  and  SSzem- 
bek.  The  same  fate  awaited  General  Kur- 
natwski,  who  had  ordered  the  troops  to  fire 
on  the  people  during  the  insurrection  of  the 
29th.  lie  was  dragged  from  his  horse,  and  the 
sabre  was  already  at  his  throat, 
when  he  was  saved  by  the  earnest  f  ^'gk***'*' 
entreaties  of  Chlopicki.*  ' 

Taking  advantage  of  this  universal  enthusi- 
asm, the  administrative  council  be-  m 
gan  to  take  steps  for  the  formation  chlopicki 
of  a  powerful  national  army.  The  seizes  the  die- 
Diet  Was  convoked  for  the  18th  De-  gjjjjjjj;  . 
cember.  A  hundred  thousand  na-  ****"*  '  ' 
tional  guards  were  ordered  to  be  put  on  per- 
manent dutj,  and  efforts  made  to  raise  corps  of 
volunteers  in  various  quarters.  But  this  meas- 
ure was  far  from  corresponding  to  the  ardent 
passions  of  the  people,  which  were  daily  increas- 
ing, and  soon  reacned  such  a  point  that  the  ad- 
minbtrative  council  saw  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  stem  or  direct  the  torrent  They  re- 
signed accordingly,  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, composed  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  Kocha- 
nowski,  Pac,  Dembrowski,  Niemcewicz,  Lelewel, 
and  LadislausOstrowskifOf  their  own  authority, 
but  with  general  consent,  took  possession  of  the 
government  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that 
a  single  authority  was  required—disorders  were 
increasing  on  all  sides;  and  Chlopicki,  who  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  national  guards,  cut  the  matter  short  by 
declaring  that  he  would  accept  the  command 
on  no  other  terms  but  that  of  being  declared 
dictator.  On  the  5th  December,  he  suddenly 
entered  the  hall  where  the  Government  was 
sitting,  and  after  breaking  out  into  a  violent 
invective  against  the  disorders  of  the  people, 
the  fury  of  the  clubs,  and  the  insubordination 
of  the  army,  he  said,  **  It  is  time  to  put  a  pe- 
riod to  these  vacillations.  The  country,  in  such 
grave  circumstances,  stands  in  need  of  a  man 
devoted  to  its  cause,  and  who  will  wateh  over  its 
interests.  I  teke  upon  myself  the  dictatorship — 
a  burden  which  I  will  relinquish  with  joy  when 
the  Diet  meets.*'  Such  was  the  universal  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  that  although 
these  words  were  wholly  unexpected,  and  ex- 
cited at  first  unbounded  astonish-  3  ^^^  g^^^ 
ment,  they  provoked  no  resistance,  1 105,100;' 
and  Chlopicici  assumed  without  op-  Ann.  Hist, 
position  the  function  of  dictator.'      ^^"i  660,661. 

It  is  one  thin(^  to  assume  the  government  of 
a  countrj^  when  it  opens  the  prospect        ^ 
of  a  pacific  or  glorious  reign ;  it  is  chlopicki : 
another,  and  a  very  different  thing,  his  biosra- 
when  it  seems  the  avenue  only  to  jJj^JJ^ 
danger,  difficulty,  and  death.     The 
seizure  of  power  by  Chlopicki  proceeded  from 
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yeiy  different  motives,  and  was  a  very  differ- 
ent thing,  from  that  of  Napoleon.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  two  men  was  not  less  opposite ;  un- 
fortunately for  Poland,  their  intellectual  capac- 
ities were  not  less  dissimilar.  Chlopicki  was  a 
noble  character — a  brave  soldier,  a  devoted  pa- 
triot, a  great  general ;  but  he  wanted  the  au- 
dacity and  recKlessness  necessary  for  success  in 
revolutions.  Born  of  a  noble  but  not  illustri- 
ous family,  he  had  entered  the  army  in  1790, 
and  made  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1794  un- 
der Kosciusko.  After  the  fall  of  Poland  in  the 
close  of  that  year,  he  entered  the  Polish  Legion, 
which  was  organized  in  Italy  under  the  orders 
of  Dembrowski,  and  bore  a  part  in  all  the  glo- 
rious actions  under  Napoleon  by  which  its  ca- 
reer was  distinguished.  At  the  head  of  the  1st 
regiment  of  the  Vistula,  he  signalized  himself 
in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807  in  Prussia 
and  Polana,  and  not  less  so  in  the  checkered 
fields  of  Spain.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral of  brigade  by  Napoleon,  and  m  that  capac- 
ity was  distinguished  at  the  battles  of  Smolen- 
sko  and  Valoutino,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 
wounded.  In  1814,  when  Poland  fell  again  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Rus:$ia,  he  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  division ;  but  he  quitted  the 
service  soon  after  the  accession  of  Constantine 

to  the  viceroyalty,  in  consequence 
l.^So*'lM^  ^^  ^^  altercation  with  that  irascible 

prince.^ 
Accustomed  to  militair  rules  and  subordina^ 
24  tion,  Chlopicki  had  a  perfect  horror 

His  views  in  for  conspiracies  and  the  domination 
regard  lo  the  of  clubs.  Accordingly,  he  kept  him- 
revoiuiion.  g^|f  entirely  clear  of  the  great  con- 
spiracics  of  1825  and  1826,  connected  with  the 
insurrection  in  Russia  in  those  years,  and  lived 
in  retirement  down  to  1830.  lie  was  inspired 
with  a  thorough  contempt  for  levies  en  maMe, 
and  all  those  devices  by  which  the  ardent  but 
inexperienced  in  all  ages  endeavor  to  supply 
the  want  of  regular  soldiers.  He  dreadea  the 
clubs  of  Warsaw  even  more  than  the  Muscovite 
bayonets.  It  was  his  great  object  to  achieve 
the  liberation  of  his  country  and  the  establish- 
ment of  its  rights  by  other  means  than  demo- 
cratic fervor,  which  he  considered  as  alike  short* 
lived  and  perilous.  Thus  he  was  the  man  of 
all  others  least  calculated  to  retain  the  suffrages 
of  the  clubs  of  Warsaw,  which  early  acquired 
BO  great  a  weight  in  the  revolution ;  and  one 
of  his  first  8tei)s,  after  he  became  dictator,  was 
to  close  them  by  a  general  military  order.  But 
he  possessed  an  immense  military  reputation, 
and  was  known  to  have  military  talents  of  the 
very  highest  order,  which  rendered  his  sway 
over  the  soldiers  unbounded ;  and  as  his  patri- 
otism was  undoubted,  and  his  character  ele- 
vated and  disinterested,  his  rule  was  for  some 
time  unresisted  even  by  the  burning  democrats 
of  the  capital.  lie  despised  and  detested  them 
as  much  as  Napoleon  did  the  *'  avocals  et  ideo- 
logues^^ of  Paris ;  and  it  was  his  ereat  object, 
without  their  aid,  and  while  retaining  the  di- 
rection of  their  movements,  to  work  out  the  in- 
dependence of  Poland  by  negotiation  with  the 
Czar,  and  without  coming  to  open  rupture  with 
his  autliority.  But  to  achieve  this  object  he 
•  R  <5  I  ^^  ^^^^  aware  that  military  prep- 
1. 10?  11?.'   '^r^^^ons  were  indispensable,  and  his 

measures  to  attain  this  end,'  though 


not  of  the  sweeping  kind  which  the  clubs  de- 
manded, were  energetic  and  successful. 

His  first  care  was  to  organize  a  considerable 
increase  to  the  regular  army,  which  ^ 

he  effected  by  several  decrees  re-  CUopicki'a 
calling  all  the  old  soldiers  to  their  military  prep- 
standards,  and  calling  out  the  first  "■*^<'°•• 
bans  of  the  levy  en  masse,  embracing  all  persons 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  which 
was  estimated  as  producing  eighty  thousand 
men.  Those  from  tnirty  to  fifty,  who  were  also 
to  be  enrolled,  but  not  moved  from  their  homes, 
would,  it  was  calculated,  produce  two  hundred 
thousand  more.  The  national  guard  of  Warsaw 
alone  was  twenty  thousand  strong — an  immense 
force  in  a  city  at  that  period  containing  not 
more  than  a  hundred  ana  forty  thousand  souls. 
The  regular  army  was  by  this  means  raised  to 
forty-five  thousand  men;  and  officers,  though 
by  no  means  in  adequate  numbers,  were  ob- 
tained for  the  national  guard  from  the  retired 
officers — nearly  three  thousand  in  number — 
who  existed  in  Poland.  At  the  same  time,  can- 
nons were  made  with  the  metal  of  bells  melted 
down,  muskets  were  manufactured  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  considerable  purchases  of 
arms  made  in  foreign  states.  Several  battalions 
in  the  country  were,  in  default  of  better  weap- 
ons, armed  with  the  scythes  which  they  used 
in  husbandry.  Patriotic  gifts  flowed  in  on  all 
sides ;  the  ladies,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  were 
employed  night  and  day  in  preparing  bandages 
and  sheets  for  the  wounded ;  and  considerable 
stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions  were  laid 
in  by  the  Government  Every  thing,  however, 
was  done  by  the  authority  of  and  through  the 
Governiftent ;  and  not  only  were  several  t-end- 
ers  of  volunteer  corps  refused,  but  several  free 
bands  of  some  thousand  horse,  which  had  form- 
ed themselves  in  the  forests,  were  disbanded. 
To  this  repression  of  the  republican  spirit  at 
the  outset  of  the  insurrection,  the  patriotic 
writers  of  Poland  ascribe  much  of  the  misfor- 
tunes which  afterward  befell  them ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  Chlopicki  deemed  himself  more  than 
compensated  for  its  loss  by  the  surrender  of 

the   fortresses  of  Modlin   and  Za-  ,  .„^  „._ 
1  •  1  J  ii    •         A        X     Ann.  iiist. 

mosc,  which  opened  their  gates  at  xiit.  661 ; 

the  first  summons  of  the  patriotic  Rom.  Solt.i. 
forces.;  "«» J«- 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  Po- 
land, Constantine,  in*esolute  and  de-  gg 
jected,  was  moving  by  slow  march-  Strange  con- 
es toward  Russia.  A  mutual  inter-  <*»»*5*  of  Con- 
course of  civilities  took  place  be-  •'■"'"*®* 
twcen  him  and  Chlopicki  Ttie  Polish  dictator 
sent  to  the  Grand  Duke  eight  hundred  Russian 
soldiers  who  had  been  surrounded  and  disarm- 
ed near  Warsaw,  without  exchange;  and  the 
Grand  Duke,  in  return,  treated  kindly  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  such  of  the  Polish  troops  as 
ne  met  on  the  road  to  Russia,  hastening  to  their 
respective  corps.  The  strange  character  of  the 
Prince  strongly  appeared  on  these  occasions. 
"There,"  said  he,  "is  another  of  my  brave  Po- 
lish soldiers:  ah!  the  Polish  army  is  the  first 
in  the  world ;"  then,  approaching  the  man,  he 
would  say,  **  But  your  belts  are  not  ttraighl :  see 
that  you  put  tliem  on  better  the  next  time.*** 

*  "  j'ai  tout  oublie/*  said  the  Grand  Duke,  "  car  Je  saia 
au  fond  meilleur  Polonais  que  voua  tous.  Je  aoia  nmri^ 
&  unc  Polonaise,  je  aula  ^tabli  parmi  voua.    Jo  voua  ai 
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Then  he  would  break  out  into  the  most  yiolent 
invectiyeB  against  the  Polish  troops  for  their  in- 
gratitude and  shameful  return  for  all  his  kind- 
ness, and  conclude  by  again  praising  them,  and 
dismissing  them  to  a  copious  repast  The  gen- 
erals  who  surrounded  him,  if  less  generous,  were 
more  consistent  in  their  language.  Looking  at 
the  white  ribbons  and  cockades,  the  national 
color  of  Poland,  which  were  on  the  breasts  of 
the  soldiers,  they  said,  **  You  do  well  to  mount 
white  cockades,  for  they  will  show 
I.  W  W^""  ^^  ^®  scarlet  They  will  soon  be 
'  stained  with  your  blood. "^ 

Clinging  to  the  last  to  the  hope  of  a  recon- 
27  ciliation  with  the  Czar,  Chlopicki, 
Unsueeess-  Boon  after  his  seizure  of  the  diotator- 
fiil  negotia-  ship,  sent  a  deputation  to  St.  Peters- 
Nlcholiul^  burg,  consisting  of  Prince  Lubecki, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Count 
Jezierski,  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  grounds  of  the  Polish  complaints,  with 
the  concessions  which  would  convert  them  from 
determined  rebels  into  faithful  subjects.  These 
were  the  same  as  those  which  were  shortly  aft- 
er published  to  the  world 'on  each  side,  and 
shall  be  immediately  given.  They  embraced 
chiefly  three  points:  the  union  of  the  provin- 
ces of  Lithuania,  Yolhynia,  and  Podolia  with 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  conformity  with  the 
promises  of  Alexander;  the  strict  observance 
of  the  Charter;  and  the  removal  of  the  Musco- 
vite garrisons  from  the  entire  kingdom  of  Po- 
land. But  the  envoys  met  with  the  coldest 
possible  reception  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
They  who  hoped  to  bend  that  soul  of  iron  little 
knew  him.  With  a  stern  air  and  a  determined 
voice  he  reproached  them  with  their  treason 
and  ungrateful  oblivion  of  all  his  benefite,  and 
threatened  them  with  the  last  extremities  of 
military  vengeance  if  the  insurrection  were  any 
longer  persisted  in.  He  warned  them  that  "the 
first  cannon-shot  fired  would  be  the  signal  of 
the  ruin  of  Poland.'*  At  the  same  time,  declar- 
ing that  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  the  guilty 
from  the  innocent,  he  offered  an  unconditional 
amnesty  to  all  except  the  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
and  those  actually  engaged  in  the  murders  at 
Warsaw.  These  terms  were  of  course  rejected, 
and  the  envoys  having  returned  to  Warsaw,  and 
the  substance  of  the  conference  been  publish- 
ed in  the  papers  there,  the  public  effervescence 
a  Ann.  Hist.  '^^  greatly  increased,  and  all  class- 
xiii.  662.663;  es,  seeing  an  accommodation  hope- 
Rom.  Soli.  i.  less,  prepared  with  magnanimous 
114, 115.        resolution  for  the  decisive  conflict' 

The  neighboring  powers  were  far  from  being 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  revolution  at  War- 

donnd  des  preaves  de  mes  sentimena  en  d61fendant  aax 
troupes  Impcriales  de  tirer.  SI  J'avais  voulu,  on  voua 
aurait  an^antia  dans  le  premier  moment.  J'^taia  la  aeul 
dans  mon  6tat-major  qui  Toul&t  qu'oa  ne  tirat  paa ;  car 
j*ai  pensd  que  dans  una  querelle  Polonaise  lea  Rusaea 
n*avaient  rieii  a  faire.  J'aurala  desire  que  nous  pusaiona 
entrer  parmi  vous ;  nqua  avona  tous  des  liens  bien  chera 
a  Varsovie ;  mais  votre  gouvernemenc  m*a  Ikit  dire  par  la 
deputation  que  je  devaia  m*en  aller  ou  me  mettre  i  !a  tete 
des  troupes  Polonaises  pour  rentrer  dana  la  capitale.  J*al 
reAine  ce  parti  pour  ne  pas  etre  rebelle  ji  mon  souverain  : 
Jamais  je  ne  joueral  le  role  du  Prince  d'Orange.  Mais 
mon  coBur  a  cte  navrd,  je  Pavoue,  et  ce  ani  me  peine  le 
plus  c'est  que  cette  revolution  a  6td  teinte  de  sang,  et  mar- 
quee dc  rapines.  La  post6rite  accusera  de  barbaric  cette 
armee  et  cette  nation  Polonaiae  que  j'aimais  tant,  et  fera 
peser  cette  tache  Inefliipable  aur  leur  mdmoiro." — Cafe- 
PIQUE,  iv.  68,  59. 


r  saw.  No  sooner  did  it  break  out  than  the  Rus- 
sian embassadors  at  Vienna  and  Ber-  „ 
lin  inquired  of  these  courts  what  preparations 
would  be  the  conduct  of  their  cab-  and  conf^r- 
inets  if  it  terminated  in  a  war.  The  JJJ^p'^  '^"i*' 
answer  was  in  the  highest  degree  25  RusSia?* 
satisfactory.  Austria  and  Prussia 
both  declared  that  they  would  collect  an  army 
of  observation  on  the  frontiers — the  one  of  Gal- 
licia,  the  other  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen; 
and  they  both  entered  mto  the  following  en- 
gagement, which  was  rigorously  acted  upon 
during  the  war:  "To  permit  no  correspondence 
to  pass  from  Poland  through  their  dominions; 
to  ffive  no  succor  or  assistance  to  the  Insui^ents ; 
to  keep  the  harbors  of  Dantzic  and  Eonigsberff 
closed  against  all  convoys  of  ammunition,  of 
provisions,  even  if  they  should  come  from  En- 
gland or  France ;  to  sequestrate  the  funds  be- 
lonffin^  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  the  bank 
of  Berlin,  and  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas;  and  should  the  revolt  ex- 
tend to  Cracow,  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen,  or 
Gallicia,  immediately  to  unite  their  forces  to 
those  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  maintain  in 
full  force  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  the  notes  or  menaces 
of  France."  The  effect  of  this  agreement  was 
to  surround  the  little  kingdom  of  Poland  on  all 
sides  with  a  hedge  of  bayonets,  and  leave  it  no 
chance  of  foreign  succor  in  maintain- 
ing the  contest  with  its  gigantic  ene-  gj'"'^**^* 
my.* 

But  although  Austria  and  Prussia  were  thus 
to  appearance  united  on  the  subj  ect,  _ 
and  tneir  measures  were  throughout  secret  views 
the  war  entirely  regulated  by  the  of  Austria 
policy  thus  agreed  on,  yet  in  reolity  and  France 
there  was  a  wide  division  between  f^/*  ■'"'**'' 
them,  and  little  was  wanting  to  have 
made  the  former  of  these  powers  take  part  with 
France  and  Poland  in  the  contest  Had  the 
efforts  of  the  Poles  been  founded  only  on  the 
principle  of  independence,  and  unconnected 
with  the  cause  of  revolution,  she  in  all  proba- 
bility would  have  done  so.  The  danger  to  Aus- 
tria from  the  incorporation  of  the  kmgdom  of 
Poland  with  the  Russian  empire,  was  so  obvi- 
ous and  pressing  that  it  overcame  all  the  ter- 
rors of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  as  to  a  revolution- 
ary state.  The  Austrian  consul,  accordingly,  in 
the  first  instance,  did  not  leave  Warsaw ;  and 
a  secret  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  cab- 
inet of  Vienna,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
Austria  would  not  object  to  the  restoration  of 
the  nationality  of  Poland,  and  even  to  contrib- 
ute to  it  by  the  abandonment  of  Gallicia,  pro- 
vided Poland  would  agree  to  accept  as  king  a 
prince  of  the  hoitse  of  AtutriOt  and  that  the 
whole  an*angements  were  made  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  London. 
M.  Walewski,  accordingly,  was  charged  with  a 
mission  to  sound  these  two  cabinets  on  the  sub- 
ject He  met  with  a  favorable  reception  at  the 
Tuileries,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
March;  but  M.  Casimir  Perier,  who  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  lead  in  the  French  government^ 
said  he  could  do  nothing  without  . 

the  concurrence  of  the  cabinet  of  f,  SS'Sf"*' 
St  James  8.' 

In  consequence  of  this  answer,  M.  Walewski 
came  on  to  London,  where  he  had  some  con- 
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ferencet  with  Lord  Palmenton,  then  Minister 
for  Foreiflrn  Affairs^  on  the  subject 

Grert^'rlttiii  '^^^  ^*°^*  ^^  ^^«  English  govern- 
dedineatojoin  ment>  however,  were  Bufflciently 
France  in  in-    fuU  at  that  time  with  the  affairs 

^^frf^olSn'd'  ^^  Belgium,  in  reffard  to  which  it 
^^  °  '  was  sufficiently  difficult  to  keep 
the  representatives  of  the  five  powers  assembled 
in  London  at  one.  It  was  thought,  therefore, 
and  probably  with  justice,  that  if;  in  this  unset- 
tled state  of  the  several  cabinets,  a  fresh  apple 
of  discord  were  thrown  among  them,  and  Russia 
was  irrevocably  alienated  by  support  given  to 
Poland,  the  conference  would  at  once  be  broken 
up,  Belgium  would  be  incorporated  with  France, 
and  a  general  war  would  ensue,  in  which  it 
was  more  than  probable  that^  from  their  supe- 
rior resources  and  state  of  preparation,  the 
legitimate  states  would  prevail  over  the  revo- 
lutionary. The  Polish  envoy,  therefore,  was 
informed,  with  every  expression  of  regret^  that 
England  could  not  interfere;  and  Poland,  for 
the  present  at  least,  was  left  to  its  fate.*  All 
that  France  did  was  to  send  M.  de  Mortemart 
to  St  Petersburg  to  endeavor  to  obtain  favor- 
able terms  for  the  Poles;  but  Nicholas  gave 
him  his  answer  by  a  significant  motion  of  his 
hand  across  his  throaty  showing  he  was  not  un- 
mindful of  his  father's  fate,  and  which  may  be 
>  Louis  Blane,  rendered  by  the  familiar  English 
ii.  445,  451 ;  '  phrase,  "  It  is  neck  or  nothing  with 
Cap.  v.  M.      nie."» 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  Ghlopicki  resigned 
his  dictatorship  as  soon  as  the  Diet  met,  on  the 
20th  December.  So  much  had  the  benefit  of 
his  firm  and  intrepid  hand  been  felt  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  former  government^  on  the 
29th  November,  and  so  general  was  the  hope 

^  ■  ^.MWi^^^^  ^^^^^^^^m^^MM     9^m;  ■■       ■■         ■■  ■■-■■■        . 

*  The  note  of  the  English  government,  in  answer  to  the 
woposal  of  the  French  fbr  an  intervention  in  (hvor  of  Po- 
land, was  in  these  terms :  "  Le  soussign^,  en  r^ponso  a 
Is  not  que  lui  a  pr^semde  Pambaasadeur  de  France,  a 
reffet  d'engager  le  gouvemement  Britannique  i  intervenir 
de  concert  avec  la  France  dans  lea  allkires  de  Pologne, 
par  une  mediation  qui  aarait  poor  but  d'arreter  Teffusion 
da  sang,  et  de  procurer  i.  la  Pologne  une  existence  politi- 
que et  nationale,  a  Thonneur  d'informer  S.  E.  le  Prince  de 
Talleyrand,  que  malgr6  tous  lea  desirs  que  pourrait  avoir 
le  roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  de  concourir  avec  la  roi  dea 
Fran^ais  a  toute  demarche  qui  pourrait  consolider  la  paix 
en  Europe,  surtout  a  celle  qui  auraii  pour  effet  de  fliire 
cesser  la  guerre  d'extermination  dont  la  Pologne  est  au- 
jourd'hui  le  ih6&tre,  S.  M.  se  volt  forc^e  de  deciiner; 
ou'une  mediation  toute  officieuae,  vu  Tdtat  actuel  des 
evdnemena,  ne  pourrait  pas  masquer  d'etre  reftisee  par  la 
Russie,  d'autani  |4us  que  le  Cabinet  de  St.  Peterabonrg 
vient  de  rejeter  lea  oflnrcs  de  ce  genre  qui  lui  ont  ^te  fhitea 
par  la  France ;  que  par  consequent  intervention  dea  deux 
coura,  pour  etre  effective,  deveralt  avoir  lieu  de  maniere 
a  etre  appuy^e  en  cas  da  reAia.  Le  roi  d*Angleterre  ne 
croit  devoir  adopter  aucunement  cette  demi^re  alterna- 
tive ;  I'influence  que  peut  avoir  la  guerre  sur  la  tranquil- 
lite  des  autres  ^tats,  n'est  pas  telle  qu'elle  doive  necesai- 
ter  cea  d-marches,  et  les  relations  IVanchea  et  amicalea 
qui  existent  entre  la  cour  de  St.  Petersbourg  et  S.  M.  ne 
lui  permeitant  paa  de  lea  entreprendre.  S.  M.  B.  se  volt 
done  fbrc6e  de  deciiner  la  proposition  que  vient  de  lui 
transmettre  le  Prince  Talleyrand  par  aa  note  dn  20  Juin, 
jugeant  que  le  tenia  n*est  pas  encore  venu  de  pouvoir  fen- 
treprendre  avec  nu:ci8,  contre  le  gre  du  aouverain  dont 
lea  droits  sont  incontestables.  Pourtant  S.  M.  charge  le 
aoussigne  de  t6moigner  a  S.  E.  rambciwadeur  de  France 
combien  son  ccBur  souflfV^  de  voir  tous  lea  ravagea  qui  out 
lien  en  Pologne,  et  de  lui  aaaurer  qu'elle  fera  tout  ce  que 
aea  relations  amicalea  avec  la  Ruasie  lui  permettront  pour 
y  mettre  fln,  et  que  d^ja  lea  Instructions  onl  ii6  donn6ea 
a  Tambaasadeur  de  S.  M.  ii  St.  Peterabourg  pour  declarer 

2u'elle  tiendra  a  ce  que  I'exiatence  politique  de  la  Pologne, 
tablie  en  1815,  ainsi  que  ses  institutions  nationales  lui 
soient  con8erv6e8.  Palmbbston.  S5th  June,  1831.'*— L. 
Blahc,  vol.  U  p.  451,  453. 


among  the  more  moderate  that  he  might  yet 
bring  matters  to  an  amicable  ar-  31^ 

rangement  with  the  Czar,  that  this  Cfalopicki  n- 
resignation  excited  a  great  and  gen-  "^pw  ^e  die- 
eral  consternation.  The  Diet  hast- {JJJJ^PJ*^ 
ened,  however,  to  ftUa^  it,  by  re-  the  Diet,  inih 
appointing  him,  with  niU  powers,  !>«.,  and  is 
civil  and  military,  under  this  reetric-  '•W^iate*. 
tion  only,  that  nis  powers  were  to  cease  when 
he  was  displaced  by  a  commission  named  by 
the  Diet  itself.  This  appointment  was  made  by 
a  majority  of  108  to  1,  so  that  it  had  almost  the 
weight  of  unanimity.  It  was  received  with  un- 
bounded applause,  tne  members  embracing  each 
other  with  tears  of  joy.  The  transports  were 
increased  when  Chlopicki,  amidst  profound  si- 
lence, with  a  noble  air,  but  a  Toice  trembling 
with  emotion,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  only  accept 
the  power  with  which  you  have  invested  me, 
with  th^  firm  intention  to  employ  it  for  the 
good  of  the  country :  I  will  retain  it  only  till 
it  is  your  pleasure  to  resume  it;  then,  obeying 
the  commands  of  the  nation,  I  will  peaceably 

retire  to  my  home,  rich  only  in  the  ,  .      „,_ 

1    . .    -^    -    _ . .  •'  J  *  Ann.  Hist. 

approbation  of  a  pure  conscience,  and  xiii.  663 

proud  of  having  consecrated  my  last  664 ;  Ron. 
efforts  to  file  liberation  of  my  unhap-  f  J}*'  **  '**' 
py  country."*  '^' 

Unbounded  general  enthusiasm  suceeeded  this 
moving  scene,  and  the  patriotic  ef-  39 
forts  of  the  Poles  were  such  as  seem-  His  first  acta 
ed  to  give  a  hope  of  succeis  even  ■ft«'  >>*•  "P* 
against  the  colossal  power  of  Rua-  Potounent. 
sia,  and  unquestionably  against  any  leaser  stats 
would  have  secured  it  No  less  than  800,000 
florins  (£80,000)  were  next  day  subscribed  for 
the  service  of  the  state  by  the  citizens  of  War- 
saw-^a  prodigious  sum  m  a  city  only  contain- 
ing a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  innabitonts, 
and  without  manufactures  or  external  commerce 
of  any  kind.  Ghlopicki  added  to  the  general  en- 
thusiasm by  refusing  for  himself  the  salary  of 
200,000  florins  (£20,000)  a  year,  which  the  de- 
cree of  the  Diet  had  attached  to  his  office.  The 
first  act  of  Ghlopicki,  after  liis  election,  was  to 
appoint  a  national  council,  consisting  of  Prince 
Gzartoryski,  Ladislaus  Ostrowski,  Prince  Rad- 
ziwil,  Leon  Dembrowski,  the  senator  Kartellan, 
and  the  deputy  Barz^kowsky,  to  administer 
the  government  under  him.  At  the  same  time^ 
the  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  increase  and 
render  efficient  the  military  force  of  the  king- 
dom, which  tlie  official  states  published  by  the 
government  made  amount  to  80,000  regular 
troops  and  800,000  national  guards.  But  it 
turned  out  that  these  estimates  were  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  the  effective  force  in  the  field 
never  amounted  to  a  half  of  either  of  these  num- 
bers. Meanwhile  powerful  batteries  were  erect- 
ed in  front  of  Praga,  and  intrenchments  begun 
around  Warsaw,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
which  proved  of  the  utmost  service  in  the  last 
extremity  of  the  nation.  But  though  doing  his 
utmost  to  augment  the  regular  force,  the  dic- 
tator still  dedined  all  offers  to  form  detached 
corps  of  volunteers,  under  the  orders  of  parti- 
san leaders,  deeming  the  hazard  of  that  spe- 
cies of  force  greater,  in  the  excited  •  ^^q^  qj^^, 
state  of  the  country,  than  any  ad-  xUi.664,Q0$; 
vantaji^e  that  might  be  expected  SjF*;-^*  ** 
from  it.*  15/,  185. 

The  Poles,  however,  had  need  of  all  their  ef- 
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forts  and  all  their  entiiYiBiasm,  for  the  forces 
33.  which  the  Czar  iras  accumulating 

Threatening  against  them  were  immense.  An 
P™«J^^«*J^°»  army  of  110,000  men  had  already 
■rations  ofTbe  ^^^  collected  in  Lithuania,  station- 
Cxar.  ed  in  echelon  along  the  road  from 

December  31.  St  Petersburg  to  Warsaw.  An  ani- 
mated proclamation,  menacing  to  the  Poles,  was 
addressed  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Russian  nation, 
in  which  he  called  on  them  to  aid  him  in  crush-, 
ing  their  ancient  enemies  the  Poles,  who  had 
made  no  other  return  for  all  the  kindness  they 
had  received  from  Russia  but  treachery  and 
treason.*  Count  Diebitch  was  appointed  gen- 
eralissimo, with  the  command,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  governments  of  Grodno,  Wilna,  Minsk, 
Podolia,  Yolhynia,  and  Bialystok,  which  were 
all  declared  in  a  state  of  war;  and  a  few  days 
after,  Diebitch,  who  added  the  proud  title  of 
Sabalkansky  to  this  name,  set  out  for  the  army, 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  magnificent  stidBT, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  to  the  surname  of 
Pauer  of  the  Balkan  he  would  soon  add  that 
of  Conqueror  of  Warsaw.  The  ancient  and  un- 
forgotten  animosity  of  the  Russians  against  the 
Poles  appeared  in  the  strongest  manner  on  this 
occasion.  One  only  feeling  existed  in  the  whole 
nation,  which  was^  that  they  must  strain  every 
nerve  to  crush  the  traitors;  and  great  as  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  to  regain  their  in- 

^^P^^^^'^^^'  ^^  ^^  equaled  by  the 
iiH  s«r       "dor  of  the  Muscovites  to  retain 

Xlll.  000.  ,  .  V      J.'         I 

them  in  subjection.^ 
Before  throwing  away  the  scabbard,  the  Po- 
34  lish  Diet,  on  January  10,  1881,  ad- 
Manil^to  dressed  a  manifesto  to  the  other  na- 
Sa?I)/***^  tions  of  Europe.  It  was  stated  in  that 
noble  document:  "The  world  knows 
too  well  the  infamous  machinations,  the  vile 
calumnies,  the  open  violence  and  secret  treasons 
which  have  accompanied  the  three  dismember- 
ments of  ancient  Poland.  History,  of  which 
they  have  become  the  property,  has  stigma- 
tized them  as  political  crimes  of  the  deepest 
dye.  The  solemn  grief  which  that  violence  has 
spread  through  the  whole  country,  has  caused 
tne  feelings  of  nationality  to  be  preserved  with- 
out interruption.  The  Polish  standard  has  nev- 
er ceased  to  wave  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  le- 
gions;  and  in  their  military  emigration,  the 

*  "Una  Inftme  trahiaon  a  ^brani6  le  royaame  de  Po- 
logne  iinl  &  1«  Russie,  dea  homines  mallntentionnda  qui 
n'ont  pas  discemc  lea  bienfiiita  da  reataurateur  de  leur 
patrie,  le  magnanime  Emperear  Alexandre  d'eterndUe  me- 
moire,  et  qui,  iouiaaant  aoua  la  protection  dea  loia  oc- 
troyees,  du  IVuit  de  sa  bienveillanee,  ourdirent  en  aeeret 
dea  intriguea  pour  renveraer  I'ordre  qu'il  avait  6tabli,  et 
ehoisirant  le  29  Novembrepour  commencerraccomplisae- 
ment  de  leura  deaaeina  par  la  rebellion.  .  .  .  Le  peapla 
Polonaia,  qui,  apres  tant  d'infbrtunes,  jouisaait  de  la  paix 
et  du  bien-^tre  a  Tombre  de  notre  puiaaance,  ae  pr<6clpite 
de  nouveao  dana  I'abtme  de  la  r^volte  et  dea  calamitds,  et 
an  nunaa  d'etrea  cr6dalea,  quoique  d6j»\  aaiaia  d'effroi  A 
la  pens^e  du  cbatiment  qui  les  attend,  oaent  rever  quel- 
quea  Inatana  la  Tlctoire,  et  noua  propooer  dea  conditions, 
a  noua,  leur  maltre  legitime.  Ruaaea !  Toua  savez  que 
noua  lea  repouasons  avec  indignation.  Yoa  cceura,  bril- 
lant  de  zele  pour  lea  intereia  du  trone,  eomprennent  tout 
ce  que  le  notre  6pronTe.  A  la  premiere  nouveUe  de  tra- 
hiaon,  voire  rdponae  Ait  un  aerment  r^p^t6  d'in6branlable 
fldelite,  et  dana  ce  moment  noua  ne  Toyonaqo'un  moave- 
ment  dana  toute  Tdtendue  de  notre  vaste  empire,  dana  le 
eceur  de  chacun  Tit  un  aeol  sentiment,  la  vopu  de  no  re- 
douter  ancun  eflbrt  pour  Thonneur  de  aon  empereur,  pour 
rinviolabilit6  de  Tempire,  et  d*y  aacrifler  aa  fortune  et 
m^me  aa  vie.  Nicholas.  Dec.  S4,  1830."— iina.  Hut,, 
vol.  xUl.  p.  179.    Doc.  Hist,  de  PartU. 


poles,  transporting  from  country  to  country 
their  household  gCNSs,  have  never  ceased  to  cry 
aloud  against  this  violation ;  and  yielding  to  the 
noble  illusion,  which  like  every  noble  thought, 
has  not  been  deceived,  they  trusted  that,  in 
combating  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  were 
combating  also  for  their  own  country. 

**  That  country  has  risen  from  its  ashes^  and, 
though. restrained  within  narrow  lim- 
its, Poland  has  received  from  the  hero  conjfn^ed. 
of  the  last  age  its  language,  its  rights, 
its  liberties — eifte  in  themselves  precious,  but 
rendered  doubly  so  by  the  hopes  with  which 
they  were  accompanied.  From  that  momeni 
his  cause  has  become  ours,  our  blood  become 
his  inheritance;  and  when  our  allies,  and  Heav- 
en itself,  seemed  to  have  abandoned  him,  the 
Poles  shared  the  disasters  of  the  hero;  and  the 
fall  together  of  a  great  man  and  an  unfortunate 
nation  extorted  the  involuntary  esteem  of  the 
conquerors  themselves.  That  sentiment  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression ;  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, in  a  moment  of  danger,  promised  to  the 
world  a  durable  peace;  and  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  some  sort  softened  the  evils  6f  our 
unhappy  country.  A  nationality  and  entire 
freedom  of  internal  commerce  were  guaranteed 
to  all  parts  of  ancient  Poland,  and  that  portion 
of  it  which  the  strife  of  £urope  had  leit  inde* 
pendent,  though  mutilated  on  three  sides,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  a  kingdom,  and  was  put 
under  tlie  guardianship  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
aoder,  with  a  constitutional  charter  and  the 
hope  of  future  extension.  In  performance  of 
these  stipulations  he  gave  a  liberal  eonstitutioa 
to  the  kingdom,  and  held  out  to  the  Poles  un- 
der his  immediate  government  the  hope  of  be- 
ing ere  long  reunited  to  their  severed  brethren. 
These  were  not  gratuitous  promises:  he  had 
contracted  anterior  obligations  to  us,  and  we^ 
on  our  side,  had  made  corresponding  sacrifices. 
In  proclaiming  himself  King  of  Poland,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  only  laithful  to  hia 
promisea 

"But  the  hopes  inspired  by  these  circum- 
stances proved  as  short-lived  as  they 
were  fallacious.  The  Poles  were  ere  coniSined. 
long  convinced,  by  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, that  the  vain  title  of  Poland,  given  to 
the  kingdom  by  the  Emperor  of  Rusiiia,  was 
nothing  but  a  lure  thrown  out  to  their  broth- 
ers, and  an  offensive  arm  against  the  other 
states.  They  saw  that,  under  cover  of  the  sa- 
cred names  of  liberty  and  independence,  he 
was  resolved  to  reduce  the  nation  to  the  low- 
est point  of  degradation  and  servitude.  The 
measures  pursued  in  regard  to  the  army  first 
revealed  this  infamous  design.  Punishments 
the  most  excruciating,  pains  the  most  degrad- 
ing, were,  under  pretense  of  keeping  up  mili- 
tary discipline,  inflicted,  not  for  laults  of  com- 
mission, bnt  mere  omission.  The  arbitrary  dis- 
position of  the  commander-in-chief,  his  absolute 
control  over  the  courts-martial,  soon  rendered 
him  the  absolute  master  of  the  life  and  honor 
of  every  soldier.  Numbers  in  every  grade  have 
sent  in  their  resignations,  and  committed  sui- 
cide in  despair  at  the  degrading  punishments 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  delib- 
erative aesemoly,  from  which  so  much  was  ex- 
pected, has  remedied  none  of  these  evils,  it  has 
rather  aggravated  them ;  for  it  has  brought,  iu 
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a  sensible  form,  tbe  reality  of  senritiide  home 
to  the  nation.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
publication  of  debates,  was  tolerated  only  so 
long  as  they  resounded  with  strains  of  adula- 
tion; but  tne  moment  that  the  real  discussion 
of  affairs  commenced,  the  most  rieid  censorship 
of  the  press  was  introduced,  and  after  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Diet  closed,  they  prosecuted  the 
members  of  it  for  the  opinions  they  had  ex- 
pressed in  it. 

"The  union,  on  one  head,  of  the  crown  of 
the  Autocrat  and  of  the  constitution- 
Continued.  *^  ^^^S  ®^  Poland,  is  one  of  those  po- 
litical monstrosities  which  could  not 
by  possibility  long  endure.  Every  one  fore- 
saw that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  must  be  to 
Russia  the  germ  of  liberal  inBtitutious,  or  it- 
self perish  under  the  iron  hand  of  its  despot 
That  question  was  soon  resolved.  If  Alexan- 
der ever  entertained  the  idea  of  reconciling  the 
extent  of  his  despotic  power  with  the  popular- 
ity of  liberal  institutions  among  us,  it  was  but 
for  a  moment  He  soon  showed  by  his  acts 
that  the  moment  he  discovered  that  liberty 
would  not  become  the  blind  instrument  of 
slavery,  he  was  to  be  its  most  violent  perse- 
cutor. That  system  was  soon  put  in  execution. 
Public  instruction  was  first  corrupted;  it  was 
made  the  mere  instrument  of  despotism:  an  en- 
tire palatinate  was  next  deprived  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  council — ^tne  Chambers  of  the 
power  of  voting  on  the  budget;  new  taxes 
were  imposed  without  their  authority:  mo- 
nopolies destructive  of  industry  were  created ; 
and  the  treasury  became  a  mere  fountain  of 
corruption,  from  whence,  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
trenchment which  the  nation  had  so  often  so- 
licited, pensions  and  gratuities  were  distributed 
with  the  most  scandalous  profusion  among  the 
supporters  of  Government  Calumny  and  etpi- 
onctge  soon  invaded  the  privacy  and  destroyed 
the  happiness  of  domestic  life ;  the  ancient  hos- 
pitality of  the  Poles  was  converted  into  a  snare 
for  innocence.  Individual  liberty,  so  solemnly 
guaranteed,  was  every  day  violated ;  the  pris- 
ons were  filled,  and  courts-martial,  proceeding 
to  take  cognizance  of  civil  offenses,  inflicted  in- 
famous and  degrading  punishments  on  citizens 
whose  only  fault  was  to  have  endeavored  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  corruption  which  overspread 
the  country. 

'*In  the  ancient  provinces  of  Poland  now  in- 
corporated with  Russia,  matters  have 

Concluded.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  worse.  Not  only  have  they 
'  not  been  incorporated  with  Poland, 
in  violation  of  the  promise  to  that  effect  made 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  has 
been  systematically  done  which  could  eradicate 
in  them  any  sentiment  or  recollection  of  na- 
tionality. The  youths  at  school  have  been  in 
an  especial  manner  the  object  of  persecution. 
All  who  were  suspected  of  a  leaning  toward 
liberal  or  patriotic  sentiments  were  torn  from 
their  mothers*  arms,  and  sent  off  to  Siberia,  or 
compelled  to  enter  the  army  as  private  sol- 
diers, though  belonging  to  the  first  families  in 
the  country.  In  all  administrative  or  public 
acts  the  Polish  language  was  suppressed,  as 
well  as  in  the  common  schools ;  imperial  ukases 
annihilated  alike  the  Polish  rights  and  tribu- 
luils;  the  abuses  of  administration  reduced  tbe 


landed  proprietors  to  despair.  Since  the 
cession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  all  i  Manifeato 
these  evils  have  rapidly  increased,  des  People 
and  intolerance,  coming  to  the  aid  Polonais, 
of  despotism,  has  left  nothing  un-  iSJ^Tnn* 
done  to  extirpate  the  Catholic  wor-  Hiat.'  xUi.  * 
ship,  and  force  the  Greek  ritual  in  l^«  !&>; 
its  stead."'  ^^'  Hi«. 

When  such  were  the  feelings  and  manifestoes 
on  the  opposite  side,  there  was  ev- 
identl^  little  chance  of  an  accom-  cwopickps 
modaUon  without  an  appeal  to  rain  eflbrts  to 
arms.  But  Chlopicki  still  clung  to  bring  about 
the  hope  of  a  pacific  arrangement,  SJ^.**™~" 
relying  partly  on  the  great  danger 
to  Russia  of  a  war  of  raceB,  if  once  fairly  roused, 
and  embracing  the  whole  Sarmatian  family, 
partly  on  the  magnanimous  disposition  which 
their  flatterers  generally  ascribe,  though  seldom 
with  justice,  to  absolute  sovereigns.  He  con- 
tinued to  address  Nicholas,  accordingly'',  in  terms 
of  the  most  profound  respect,  adjuring  him  in 
the  most  touching  terms  to  take  pity  on  a  gal- 
lant people,  whom  he  could  by  a  word  raise  up 
to  tbe  summit  of  happiness  from  the  depths  of 
woe.*  But  it  was  ail  in  vain.  The  mind  of 
Nicholas,  lofty  and  magnanimous^  but  stem  and 
unrelenting,  was  incapable  of  succumbing  be- 
fore difficulties;  and  even  if  he  had  been  dis- 
posed individually  to  accede  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  Poles,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  do 
so.  Public  opinion  is  on  great  occasions  not 
less  irresistible  in  Russia  than  in  England ;  and, 
when  thoroughly  roused,  it  makes  itself  heard 
in  a  still  more  decisive  way,  for  its  instruments 
are  armed  men,  not  pacific  legislators,  and  its 
appeal  in  the  last  resort  is  not  to  the  press,  but 
to  the  bow-string.  The  national  feelings  of  the 
Russians  were  so  thoroughly  roused  by  the  re- 
volt of  their  ancient  enemies  the  Poles,  that  it 
would  have  cost  the  Czar  his  throne  and  his  life 
if  he  had  entered  into  any  compromise  with 
them.  Absolute,  unconditional  surrender  was 
therefore  sternly  insisted  on ;  and  as  the  Diet 
could  not  hear  of  this,  both  sides  prepared  for 
war.  Upon  this  Chlopicki  resigned  the  dicta- 
torship, declaring  his  readiness  to  serve  his 
country  as  a  pnvate  soldier.  "If,"  said  he, 
*'your  conscience  permits  you  with  so  much 
ease  to  break  the  oaths  you  nave  taken  to  your 
lawful  sovereign,  it  is  well  I  feel  differently. 
All  that  I  do  here  is  in  the  name 
of  Nicholas.  I  resign  the  dictator-  J.^tJ^",^ 
ship.'*' 

The  Diet  met  on  the  19th  of  January,  1831, 
to  determine  on  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war.  All  minds  were  ipj^^  J^  j^ 
made  up  upon  it;  but  the  delibera-  dethroned 
tions  of  the  Diet  were  such  as  befit-  by  tbe  Diet, 
ted  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  iS""'^  *'' 
were  worthy  of  a  gallant  people  cour- 

*  "Plein  do  conflanoe  dans  la  niafiaanimit^  de  votTB 
coDur,  Sire,  J'ose  eap^rer  qu*une  eflVision  de  sang  n^aura 
pas  lieu,  et  je  me  regarderai  conune  le  ]dus  heureux 
d'hommes  si  Je  puia  atteindre  au  but  que  je  me  propoee 
par  la  reunion  intime  de  teas  lea  ^Idmena  de  bon  ordre  et 
de  force.  Sire,  en  ma  quality  d*ancien  soldai  et  de  bon 
Polonaia,  j'ose  vous  fhire  entendre  la  verity,  et  Je  suia  per* 
suade  que  V.  M.  J.  et  R.  daignera  T^couter.  vous  tenez. 
Sire,  dans  voire  main  lea  destinees  de  loute  unc  nation  ; 
d'un  aeul  mot  voua  pouvez  la  mettre  au  comble  du  bo- 
nheur,  d'un  aeul  mot  la  precipiterdana  un  abiroede  maux.** 
— Chlopicki  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  SOth  December, 
1630 ;  Ann.  Hist.f  V(H.  xiv.  p.  174.    App.  Doe,  Hiat. 
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ageoasly  making,  in  eireamstances  all  but  des- 
perate, the  last  struggle  for  their  independence. 
**  Foles^"  said  Prince  Osartoryski,  the  president, 
"our  cause  is  sacred,  our  fate  depends  on  the 
Most  High ;  but  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  trans- 
mit intact  to  posterity  the  honor  of  the  nation 
enshrined  in  our  hearts :  '  concord,  courage,  per- 
severance,' such  is  the  sacred  motto  which  can 
alone  insure  the  glory  of  our  country.  Let  us 
put  forth  all  our  strength,  in  order  to  found  for- 
ever our  liberty  and  national  independence." 
J  91  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  January  the  Diet  conferred 
*'*'  *  Uie  command  of  the  army  on  Prince 
Radziwil  in  lieu  of  Chlopicki,  who  received  the 
perilous  trust  with  these  words :  "  I  only  accept 
the  command  in  order  to  hold  it  till  the  war  has 
raised  one  of  those  great  men  who  save  nations. 
My  sole  wish  is  for  the  independence  and  hap- 
piness of  our  beloved  country.  Such  I  have 
been — such  I  ever  shall  be."  Then,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Roman  Soltyk,  the  Diet  unanimously 
pas.sed  a  resolution  deposing  the  Czar  and  his 
whole  family  from  the  throne,  and  absolving 
the  Polish  nation  from  their  oath  of  fidelity 
1  Rom.  Sou.  1.  \^^^  reigning  sovereign  and  the 
241,247.  Ann.  vshole  oMembly  of  both  Chambers, 
Hist.  xiv.  485,  amidst  enthusiastic  cheers,  signed 
*®^'  the  Act  of  Dethronement.** 

Before  proceeding  to  recount  the  memorable 
..  war  which  ensued  on  the  banks  of 

Statistics  of  ^^  Vistula,  and  which  cast  a  last 
tile  strength  ray  of  glory  on  the  long  annals  of 
of  Russia  at  Polish  heroism,  it  is  essential  to  state 
IB  pen  .  ^j^^  comparative  strength  of  the  two 
nations  who  then  entered  into  the  lists. f    Such 

*  "  Lea  trait^s  lea  ploa  aacrds  et  les  plto  inviolablea, 
ne  sont  obligatoires  qu'antant  qu'ila  sont  observes  fidele- 
meut.  Noa  lonffuea  souflVancea  aont  connues  du  monde 
entier.  La  violation,  tant  de  foia  renouvel6e,  dea  libertea 
qni  nouM  avaient  et6  garantiea  par  lea  aermens  de  deux 
monarquea,  delie  dgalement  aiyourd'hut  la  nation  Polo- 
naise cm  aerment  de  fidelity  qu'eJle  a  prete  &  son  souve- 
rain.    Les  paroles  proprea  enfln  de  rEinperear  Nicolas, 

3ui  a  dit  que  le  premier  coup  de  (liail  tire  de  notre  part, 
evieadrait  le  signal  de  la  rulne  de  la  Pologne,  nous  otent 
toute  esperance  de  voir  nos  griefs  r^pares,  et  ne  noua 
laissent  plus  qu'un  noble  desespoir. 

**  La  Nation  Polonaiae,  reunie  en  didte,  declare  done 
qu'elle  forme  desormaia  un  peuple  independant,  qu'elle  fi 
le  droit  de  donner  la  couronne  Polonaise  ii  cetui  qu'elle 
en  ^ugera  dlgne,  k  celui  qu'elle  jugera  capable  d'observer 
fldelemeni  la  loi  qu'ii  aura  juree,  et  de  conserver  intaclea 
lea  libertda  nationales.— Le  Prince  Adam  Czartorysld, 
President  du  Senat ;  Le  Comte  Ostrowski.  Marechal  de 
la  Ctiambre  des  Noncea ;  et  toua  lea  Membres  du  Senat 
et  de  la  Cbambre  dea  Nonces."— Ann.  Hiat.y  vol.  xiv.  p. 
488. 
t  The  details  were  aa  IbUowa  of  the  inhabitants : 

Russia  Proper 43,700,000 

Finland 1 ,250,000 

Kingdom  of  Poland 4,050,000 

Georgia,  and  to  south  of  Caucasus. . .    1,200,000 

Cossacka,  Calmucka,  etc 743,587 

Siberia 400,000 

51,343,587 
The  revenue  was  raised  thus : 

Rabl«*. 

Capitation 15,000,000 

Crown  peasanta*  capitation 17,500,000 

Levied  on  merchants 900,000 

Cuatom-hoase 12,500,000 

Monopoly  of  spirits 32,500,000 

Salt  tax 2,000,000 

Nfinea 2,500,000 

Mint 2,000,000 

Stamps 1,750,000 

Miacellaneons 1,500,000 

Revenue  unknown 21.850.000 

100,000,000, 
or  £16,000,000 
— ilnn.  HiMt.f  vol.  xiv.  p.  047. 


a  detail,  how  brief  soever,  will  add  much  to  the 
fame  of  the  vanquished,  and  take  somewhat  from 
that  of  the  conquerors.  Fortunately,  a  statist- 
ical survey  of  the  whole  Russian  dominions, 
made  in  this  very  year,  has  furnished  the  ma- 
terials of  both  with  perfect  accuracy.  The 
Russian  population  at  this  time,  including  the 
Poles,  amounted  to  51,848,000  souls;  without 
the  latter,  to  47,800,000;  and  its  revenue  was 
100,000,000  rubles,  or  £16,000,000  sterling. 
Of  this  immense  multitude  17,556,089  were 
free  peasants  on  the  crown-lands,  or  those  of 
individuals;  18,781,812  were  serfs,  for  whom 
the  capitation-tax  was  paid;  and 
747,557  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  xiiiI*S47^*''" 
army.* 

Inconsiderable  when  compared  to  these  gi- 
gantic forces,  the  material  strength  ^^ 
of  the  fragment  of  Poland  which  was  statistics  of 
in  the  hands  of  Russia,  and  engaged  the  kingdom 
in  the  war,  was  yet  very  large,  con-  of  P<»l*nd. 
sidering  its  limited  extent  and  number  of  inhab- 
itants. The  kingdom  embraced  at  this  period 
4,050,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  Warsaw  alone 
contained  140,000,  being  an  increase  of  50,000 
souls  over  its  numbers  in  1814.  The  revenue 
of  the  state  amounted  to  80,000,000  Polish  flor- 
ins, or  £2,000,000  sterling,  a  national  income  by 
no  means  contemptible  in  a  country  where  mon- 
ey was  so  scarce  that  the  wages  of  rural  labor 
were  Zd.  a  day  in  winter,  and  4<i.  in  summer. 
The  national  bank  had  a  treasure  of  120,000,000 
florins  (£3,000,000),  and  a  reserve  of  20,000,000 
florins  (£500,000j  was  in  the  public  treasury. 
These  considerable  resources  in  a  country  whol- 
ly agricultural,  and  not  exceeding  in  extent  the 
surface  of  Ireland,  were  the  result  of  the  peace 
and  protection  to  industry  which,  despite  all 
the  rigor  of  the  Muscovite  rule,  it  had  enjoyed 
under  its  firm  government  No  other  testimo- 
ny to  this  is  required  than  that  of  the  historian 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  man  who  had  the  cour- 
age, in  the  Diet  to  make  the  motion  for  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Emperor.  '  *  In  general,"  says 
Roman  Soltyk,  "  the  public  credit  was  firmly 
established,  manufactures  were  arising  on  all 
sides,  and  their  produce  since  1815  hadincrectsed 
ten-fold.  Excellent  roads  facilitated  transport 
in  every  direction,  and  establishments  of  benefi- 
cence, monuments  of  the  arts,  and  splendid  edi- 
fices were  arising  on  all  sides  in  the  capital. 
Nor  had  the  kingdom  of  Poland  alone  sliared 
in  this  material  prosperity ;  the  little  republio 
of  Cracow  possessed  now  120,000  in-  i  jj^jn^  solt. 
habitants,  and  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  i.  18,  Intro-* 
2,000,000  florins  (£50,000).*'»               duction. 

The  population  and  resources  of  the  provin- 
ces of  Old  Poland,  acquired  on  the  ^3 
different  partitions  by  Austria  and  statistics  of 
Prussia,  were  more  considerable ;  Austrian  and 
and  if  they  could  have  been  ren-  P"y«i»n  Po- 
dered  available,  the  contest  would    " 
have  been  less  unequal.     Gallicia  had  greatly 
increased  in  population  and  resources  since  it 
was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1772 ;  it  numbered  now 
4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  rendered  to  tho 

fovemment  of  Vienna  60,000  excellent  soldiers. 
'he  salt  mines  in  the  Carpathian  mountains 
yielded  the  government  a  profit  of  80,000,000 
florins  (£750,000)  annually;  the  revenue  amoun- 
ted to  90,000,000  more  (£2,260,000);  and  al- 
though this  large  revenue  was  generally  felt  m 
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oppresaive,  yet  it  was  tolerably  well  paid ;  and 
500  leagues  of  roads  had  been  made  through  the 
territory,  which  opened  up  markets  in  every 
direction  to  the  produce  or  the  industry  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  grand-duchy  of  Posen  was  in 
a  still  more  flourishing  condition.  The  wise 
policy  of  the  Prussian  eoTemment  had  been  to 
extirpate  the  national  feelings  of  its  Polish  sub- 
jects by  a  gentle  administration  and  experi- 
enced benefits.  Predial  servitude  was  in  course 
of  being  abolished ;  property  was  much  subdi- 
vided ;  roads  and  canals  had  been  constructed ; 
manufactures  aud  machinery  had  been  intro- 
duced in  some  places,  and  agriculture  had  flour- 
ished to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Considera- 
ble immigration  of  German  settlers  had  taken 
f>lace  into  its  fields,  and  many  sturdy  Poles  had 
eft  them,  and  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
in  anticipation  of  the  re-establishment  of  Po- 
lish nationality.  Provincial  assemblies  were 
established,  and  the  Polish  language  was  no 
longer  used  in  public  instruments.  The  pop- 
ulation amounted  to  2,000,000  souls,  and  yield- 
ed a  revenue  of  40,000,000  florins 
(£1,000,000)  to  the  government  of 
Berlin.' 

The  vast  territories  which  in  the  different 
^^  partitions  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 

Statistics  of  Hussia,  viz.,  Lithuania,  yolhynia,Po- 
Lithuania  dolia,  the  Ukraine,  and  White  Rus- 
Pohmd"^*''^  sia,  were  far  from  presenting  so  sat- 
isfactory an  aspect  Asiatic  despot- 
ism pressed  with  its  iron  hand  upon  their  im- 
mense natural  springs  of  prosperity.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  whole  provinces  did  not  exceed 
9,000,000  inhabitants,  being  a  very  small  in- 
crease upon  what  it  had  been  at  the  partitions ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  marvelons  fertility  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  soil,  the  revenue  the 
yielded  was  only  50,000,000  florins  (£1,260,000' 
In  addition  to  this^  the  Polish  provinces  whici 
had  been  conquered  by  Russia  before  the  first 
partition,  viz.,  Smolensko,  Tchernigov,  and  Sta- 
rodub,  contained  2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  but 
they  had  been  so  long  dismembered  from  old 
Poland  that  their  inhabitants  had  been  almost 
naturalized  in  Russia.  Predial  servitude,  in  all 
its  severity,  pressed  on  these  magnificent  prov- 
inces ;  the  industry  of  the  country  was  languid, 
that  of  cities  in  its  infancy ;  commerce  of  eveiT 
kind  in  the  interior  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  who  made  a  lucrative  profit  of  the 
labor  or  simplicity  of  the  peasants;  and  the 
ffrain  trade  of  the  southern  provinces,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  main  source  of  the  riches 
of  Athens  and  Venice,  was  scarcely  felt,  from 
want  of  internal  communication,  beyond  a  cir- 
cuit of  seventy  miles  around  Odessa.  These 
provinces  were  still  governed  by  the  ancient 
Lithuanian  code,  mingled  with  Russian  ukases ; 
but  even  in  their  rude  state  they  presented  im- 
mense resources  in  men  and  horses ;  and  as  the 
Russian  domination  was  to  the  last  degree  hated 
over  their  whole  extent,  much  might  be  ex- 
o-i  P«cted  from  them,  if  opportunity 
i  19,"20  co«l<i  ^®  afforded  for  shaking  off  the 
authority  of  the  Czar.* 
The  military  resources  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, though  disproportionate,  were  not  so  much 
BO  as  might  at  first  sieht  have  been  expected, 
from  the  immense  ditrerence  in  their  material 
resourcesL    On  the  side  of  the  Poles^  14,000  old 


soldiers  had  repaired  to  their  standards^  and  in- 
creased the  regular  army  to  42,000  in-  ^ 
fantry  and  9400  cavalry;  the  artille-  Militarj 
ry,  consisting  of  126  pieces  manned  by  forces  on 
2600  gunners^  and  4000  new  levies,  pre-  }^?FJ^ 
sented  a  total  of  68.600  combatants,  all  ""*"*«* 
regular  soldiers,  brave,  admirably  disciplined, 
and  animated  by  the  highest  spint.  From  this^ 
however,  was  to  be  d^ucted  10,000  men  for 
the  garrisons  of  Prago,  Zamosc,  and  ModUn, 
and  4500  on  detachment  so  that  not  more  than 
44,000  men  could  be  calculated  upon  for  active 
service  in  the  field.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
reserve  which  had  been  decreed,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  47,600  men ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  still  unequipped  when  the 
war  broke  out^  and  the  whole  were  very  im- 
peifectly  disciplined.  On  the  other  hana,  the 
Kussian  army,  which  had  been  by  great  ex- 
ertions collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania^ 
under  the  orders  of  Field-marshal  Diebitch, 
consisted  of  110,620  men,  with  896  i  Rom.  Solt. 
pieces,  of  which  no  less  than  23,600  l.  S59,  S72;' 
were  regular  and  4600  Cossaek  cav-  Ann.  Hist. 

alry.^  ^^'*^' 

When  the  disproportion  between  the  oppo- 
site parties  was  so  greaty  it  seems  ^ 
almost  impossible  that  the  contest  Stntegeueal 
could  have  been  of  more  than  a  few  sdvantages 
weeks*  duration;  nevertheless,  it«f"»«^«>"- 
lasted  nine  months,  was  often  very  nearly  bal- 
anced, and  at  last  determined  only  by  the  active 
intervention  of  Prussia  in  favor  of  the  Muscovite 
forces.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  not  merely 
in  the  valor  of  the  Polish  army,  or  the  ability 
of  their  generals,  great  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  but  in  the  military  advantages  of  their 
situation.  Small  as  the  Polish  forces  were,  they 
had  the  advantage,  like  those  of  Frederick  the 
Great  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  or  Napoleon  in 
Champagne  in  1814,  of  being  concentrated :  vast 
as  the  legions  of  the  Muscovites  were,  they  la- 
bored under  the  disadvantage,  like  those  of  the 
Allies  on  both  these  occasions,  of  being  dis- 
persed. The  Polish  troops^  concentrated  in  a 
space  not  much  larger  than  Yorkshire,  rested  on 
tne  fortresses  of  Warsaw,  Zamosc,  and  Modlin, 
which  were  sufficiently  fortified  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  ccup-de-main  ;  while  the  Vistula, 
which  flowed  through  its  centre,  gave  them  the 
advantage  of  water-carriage,  and  all  the  bridges 
over  it  were  in  their  hands.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Russians,  spread  over  a  space  of  four  hun- 
dred miles  in  breadth,  from  Kowno  to  Wlod- 
zemierz,  were  at  an  immense  distance  from  their 
magazines  and  resources,  and  this  distance  in- 
creased every  mile  they  advanced  in  the  Polish 
territory.  Tht  military  resources  of  the  empire 
had  been  strained  to  their  uttermost,  to  produce 
the  army  under  Diebitch  on  the  frontier;  and 
from  the  vast  distance  of  the  reserves  in  the  in- 
terior, no  reinforcements  of  consequence  could 
be  looked  for -for  a  very  considerable  time.  Add 
to  this,  that  if  the  Polish  partisans  could  suc- 
ceed in  lighting  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  in 
Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia,  they  mi^ht 
turn  the  resources  of  nine  millions  of  Russian 
subjects  against  their  enemies,  and  more  than 
double  their  own.*  In  these  circum-  a  fiam.  Sidt. 
stances,  much  would  obviously  come  i.  264,  271 ; 
to  depend  on  thei  Russians  striking  ^P^-J^^ 
a  decisive  blow  in  the  outset,  and,  **^' 
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taking  advantaffe  of  their  immense  nnmerical 
Bupenority,  to  destroy  the  Polish  power  before 
it  had  an  opportunity  of  extending  the  flame  of 
the  insurrection  into  their  own  dominions. 
Diebitch  broke  up  from  his  quarters  in  Lith- 
uania on  the  5th  February,  and  ad- 
Advance  of  vancedin  three  columns  toward  War- 
Piebitchto-  saw.  The  right  wing,  under  Gen- 
ward  War-  erals  Szachofifskoi  and  Manderstein, 
p^^'  ^y  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  strong, 
entered  the  Polish  territory  by  Eowno 
and  Grodno,  so  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon. The  left^  ten  thousand  strong,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  eavalry,  with  forty-eisht 
guns,  under  General  Geismar,  debouched  py 
Wlodawa,  and  moved  upon  Lukow  and  Lublin ; 
while  the  eentre,  eighty  thousand  strong,  with 
two  hundred  and  eiffhty  guns,  under  Diebitch 
in  person,  and  divided  into  four  corne^  under 
the  orders  of  General  Pahlen,  Rosen,  tne  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  and  General  Dewitt,  ad- 
Yance4  by  Tykoczyn,  on  the  direct  road  to  War- 
saw. The  whole  of  th«se  troops  were  admira- 
bly organized,  and  provided  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  an  active  campaign.  Unable  to 
contend  against  forces  so  immense,  Radziwil 
wisely  retired,  without  attempting  any  resist- 
ance, toward  the  capital,  in  the  hope  that  the 
invaders  might  be  weakened  by  the  waste  and 
fatigues  of  the  march,  as  Napoleon  had  been  in 
the  advance  to  Moscow,  and  that  an  oppor- 
t  Rom.  Solt.  ^unity  mi^ht  occur  near  Warsaw 
i.  369,373;  for  engaging  the  enemy  on  terms 
-^nn- Hist,    more  nearly  approaching  to  equal- 

But  the  dimensions  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 

48,  were  very  different  from  those  of 

Position  and    the  empire  of  Russia,  and  the  Poles 

Ibrcea  on  the    goon  found  that  they  had  retreated 

oppoaitesidea.  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  possible,  and  that  a 

stand  must  be  made  to  defend  the  capitaL  No 
serious  resistance  was  experienced  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bug,  and  the  Polish  army,  gradu- 
ally retiring,  but  in  perfect  order,  took  post,  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th  February,  a  league  in 
advance  of  Warsaw,  near  the  vfllaffe  oi  Gro- 
CRow.  The  forces  on  the  opposite  sides*  though 
atill  disproportionate,  were  not  so  much  so  as 
might  nave  been  anticipated  from  the  great 
difference  between  them  which  existed  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  Diebitch  had  not 
more  thao  seventy-four  thousand  men,  as  his 
centre  and  part  of  the  wings  alone  was  in  the 
field;  while  the  army  of  Radziwil  had  been 
raised,  by  reinforcements  drawn  from  the  na- 
tional guards  and  depots,  to  forty-eight  thou- 
sand men.  But  the  Russians  had  a  great  su- 
Eeriority  in  artillery,  which  amounted  to  two 
undred  and  seventy-six  pieces*  while  the  Poles 
had  only  oxm  hundred  and  twenty-six.  The 
Russian  army  was  divided  into  two  columns: 
the  right*  twenty-seven  thousand  strong,  was 
under  the  orders  of  Rosen ;  the  left,  of  no  less 
than  fifty  thousand  combatants,  was  under 
Count  Pahlen  and  General  DewitL  The  Polish 
army  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  front  of 
the  woods  which  environ  the  village  of  Gro- 
chow:  the  right*  under  Szembek,  rested  on  the 
marshes  whicn  adjoin  the  Vistula;  the  centre, 
under  Radziwil  in  person,  occupied  in  force  the 
great  road  to  Warsaw ;  the  left,  under  Skrzy- 
D#cki.  extended  as  far  as  the  village  of  Grod- 
Vol.  a--G  a 


zisk.  The  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  threa 
regiments  which  occupied  that  village,  was  all 
in  reserve  behind  the  infantry.  The  Russiana 
had  the  advantage  of  the  position,  for  they  had 
the  forest  in  rear,  in  which  their  columns  would 
find  shelter  in  case  of  disaster ;  while  the  Poles* 
with  their  backs  to  the  Vistula,  trav-  i  j^^^  3^^ 
ersed  by  the  single  bridge  of  Praea,  i.  S70, 880; 
were  exposed  to  total  ruin  in  Uie  '^°°-  Hist, 
event  of  defeat*  xiT.489.4flQ. 

The  battle  commenced  at  ten  in  the  morning 
by  an  attack  by  Pahlen.  who  debouch-  ^ 
ed  from  the  forest  by  the  great  road;  BatUe  of 
and,  turning  to  the  left;  attacked  Szem-  ^'^*^'"^' 
bek's  men ;  but  he  was  received  with  ^®^"  '*' 
so  warm  a  fire  from  the  Polish  right  that  hit 
troops  fell  into  confusion,  and  a  charge  from 
the  Polish  hussars,  who  were  brought  up  from 
the  rear,  drove  them  back  headlong  into  tha 
wood.  Upon  this  Rosen's  corps,  which  had  by 
this  time  debouched  from  the  wood,  advanced 
to  its  aid,  and  took  Szembek's  corps,  which  had 
advanced  considerablv  in  pursuit  of  Pahlen'a 
men  from  the  ground,  it  had  occupied  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  in  flank.  In  con- 
sequence Szembek  fell  back  to  his  original 
ffround;  and,  as  the  whole  Russian  army  had 
by  this  time  got  clear  of  the  wood,  and  deploy- 
ed in  its  front,  directly  opposite  to  the  Polea^ 
the  battle  became  general  alonff  the  whole  line. 
Diebitch,  taking  advantage  of  liis  immense  su- 
periority in  men  and  guns,  made  the  utmost 
efforts  to  force  the  centre,  where  the  great  road 
to  Warsaw  passed  through  both  armies;  bat 
although  above  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
were  brought  to  bear  on  that  point*  to  which 
the  Poles  could  not  oppose  more  than  half  the 
number,  the  Russians  were  unable  to  gain  any 
decisive  advantage.  The  Poles  fought  with  the 
most  heroic  resolution,  and  although,  toward 
the  evening,  after  combating  all  day,  %  Diebiteli*s 
they  lost  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Dispatch, 
ground,  yet,  when  the  firing  ceased,  J^-  2*? 
their  ranks  were  unbroken,  their  H\l}/xnr!''' 
courage  unsubdued,  and  they  had  400;  Ron. 
lost  neither  prisoners,  cannon,  nor  Solt.  i.  880, 
sUndards  in  the  fia^ht*  ^^' 

To  have  maintained  so  obstinate  a  conflict 
-^ith  forces  so  superior  was  not  50. 

less  honorablo  to  the  Polish  arms  Battle  of  Pra- 
than  advantapfeous  to  their  cause ;  |J-  ^•Sj""^ 
but  the  Russians  were  numerous,  ^ 
ably  led,  and  inured  to  victory ;  and  as  they  had 
driven  the  fsnemy  a  short  distance  from  the  field 
of  battle,  they  attributed  to  themselves,  not 
without  reason,  the  advantage.  The  resistance 
of  the  Poles,  however,  had  been  so  obstinate 
that  Diebitch  did  not  venture  to  renew  the  of- 
fensive till  he  had  called  up  his  whole  right 
wing,  which  again  raised  his  forces  to  nearly 
80,000  men.  Radziwil,  on  his  side,  had  also  re- 
paired his  losses,  though  chiefly  with  new  lev- 
ies* little  inured  to  discipline.  In  making  the 
movement  from  the  Russian  right  to  its  centre^ 
where  Diebitch  was  concentrating  his  forces, 
the  Russian  division  Szachoflskoi  was  attacked 
and  worsted  by  the  Poles  under  Enikowieckski, 
but  they  nevertheless  continued  their  march, 
and  by  nightfall  were  in  line  with  Diebitch  in 
front  of  the  Polish  army,  which  maintained  its 
old  position  in  front  of  Praga.  There  it  was 
attacked  on  the  following  day  by  the  Russians 
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ik  the  same  position  which  it  had  occupied  on 

the  20tb,  wiu  this  difference,  that  Skbzynecki 

with  his  division  was  in  the  centre,  and  the 

left^  under  Zimirski  and  Erukowieckski,  were 

on  the  left,  and  occupied  in  strength  a  little 

wood  which  had  been  obstinately  contested  in 

J  j^nn.  Hist.  ^^  preceding  action,  and  became 

xiv.  490,491;  the  theatre  of  a  etill  more  murder- 

SSP:^^^'  ^*  OUB  conflict  in  that  which  sacoeed- 
387.  m.         ^^i 

The  battle  beean  at  daybreak,  and  continued 
51  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  and  vari- 

Despertte  and  ouai  success  the  whole  day.  There 
bloody  natuFB  y/raA  little  generalship  or  manoeu- 
of  the  conflict,  ^^.j^g  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.  yke  Water- 
loo in  former  years,  it  was  a  regular  stand-up 
fight  between  two  gallant  nations ;  like  Inker- 
mann  in  after  days,  it  was  a  stand-up  fight 
rather  than  a  battle  of  manoeuvres.  The  prin- 
cipal efforts  of  both  parties  were  directed  to 
get  possession  of  the  little  wood  on  the  Polish 
kft,  and  it  was  repeatedly  carried  and  again 
lost  durinff  the  strife.  At  length,  after  a  bloody 
conflict  of  two  hours'  duration,  it  was  carried 
by  Diebitch,  who  succeeded  in  bringing  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  upon  it,  and  fairly 
shelled  the  Poles  out.  Some  of  his  aids-de- 
camp having  come  to  Chlopicki,  who  command- 
ed tnere,  to  ask  for  orders,  he  replied,  "  Go  and 
ask  Radziwil;  for  myself,  I  only  seek  death." 
He  did  not  find  it^  but  was  soon  after  severely 
wounded,  and  carried  off  the  field  of  battle  in 
an  insensible  state.  General  Zimirski,  who  tried 
to  regain  the  wood,  soon  after  fell,  desperately 
wounded ;  and  Szachoffskoi,  who  had  now  ef- 
fected his  junction  with  the  general-in-chief, 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  it  in  a  du- 
rable manner.  The  Polish  arnvy,  disheartened 
by  the  loss  of  its  chiefs,  now  fell  back  on  all 
sides^  and  took  post  under  the  cannon  of  Praga, 
still,  however,  maintaining  an  undaunted  front, 
and  without  sustaining  any  loss  in  prisoners  or 
cannon.  Diebitch  endeavored  to  convert  the 
retreat  into  a  rout  by  a  vieorous  attack  of  cui- 
rassiers in  the  centre,  but  it  led  to  a  signal  dis- 
aster. The  Russian  horse,  by  a  headlong  charge, 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  throagh  the  Po- 
lish centre ;  but,  pursuing  their  advantage,  they 
came  within  the  range  of  the  batteries  of  Praga, 
which  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  them, 
and  while  recoiling  in  disorder  from  the  terrific 
cannonade,  they  were  chareed  in  flank  by  a 
brigade  of  Polisn  cavalry  under  General  Eicki, 
and  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  Polish  gen- 
erals, however,  fearful  of^having  the  bridge  of 
s  Rom.  Solt.  b<)Ats  in  their  rear  cut  off  by  the 
i.  989,  S91 ; '  swelling  of  the  Vistula,  retreated  at 

^""490*491  "*S^*  ^"^®  Warsaw,  leaving  Praga 
^"  '  •  occupied  by  a  strong  rear-guard.^ 
Such  were  the  desperate  batues  of  Grochow 
5S.  and  Praga,  which  signalized  the  corn- 
Results  of  mencement  of  this  terrible  strife; 
them  bfuUes.  ^^  though  they  terminated,  upon 
the  whole,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Poles, 
since  they  were  driven  back  into  Warsaw,  yet 
they  conferred  more  honor  on  the  vanquished 
than  the  victors,  and  presaged  a  frightral  con- 
test before  the  conflict  could  be  terminated. 
The  loss  on  the  opposite  sides  was  nearly  eqaal. 
The  Poles  were  weakened  by  eight  thousand 
men,  the  Russians  by  ten  thousand.  Few  pris- 
onersi  and  no  guns  or  colors,  were  taken  on 


either  side,  which,  oonaidering  the  prolonged 
and  obstinate  nature  of  the  battles,  sufllciently 
evinced  the  courage  and  resolution  which  had 
been  displayed  on  both  sides.  The  Poles  might 
with  reason  attribute  to  themselves,  upon  the 
whole,  the  advantage,  since^  though  driven  from 
the  open  countir,  their  army  in  unbroken 
strength  still  held  the  capital ;  the  Vistula  bad 
not  been  passed  at  any  point ;  Warsaw  was  not 
even  invested;  the  tete-de-pont  of  Praga  was 
still  in  their  hands,  which  enabled  them  to  de- 
bouch at  pleasure  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
first  effort  of  a  hundred  thousand  Russians  had 
failed  in  crushing  less  than  half  that  number 
of  their  opponents.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
the  Poles  had  inflicted  a  loss  on  their  adver- 
saries greater  than  they  themselves  had  sus- 
tained, their  own  loss  was  the  more  sensibly 
felt,  from  the  inferior  strength  of  j  j^g  j^^^ 
their  army,  and  less  considerable  xiv.  490, 401; 
resources  from  which  it  might  be  re-  SS"- £?***  *• 
cruited*  ^^  ^' 

While  these  dreadfal  battles  were  signalizing 
the  commencement  of  the  war  on  _ 

the  Russian  right  and  centre,  a  splendid  sue- 
most  brilliant  success  attended  the  eew  of  Dwer- 
opening  of  the  campaign  on  the  Sf*;'^*»?°!5* 
Polish  right  There  Dwernicki,  P«i"^"«*- 
with  not  more  than  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred foot  and  horse,  and  six  guns,  was  left  to 
make  head  against  Geismar,  who  had  nine 
thousand  three  hundred  horse  and  forty-eight 
pieces  of  horse-artillery  under  his  order&  It 
seemed  scarcely  possible  for  the  weaker  party, 
with  such  a  disproportion,  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  such  was  the  talent  of  the 
Polish  general,  and  the  heroism  of  his  follow- 
ers, that  he  achieved  the  most  brilliant  suceesa. 
Geismar's  great  superiority  of  force  induced 
him  to  form  the  design  of  surrounding  his  op- 
ponent, and  with  this  view  he  arranged  his 
troops  into  two  columns — ^the  first  of  which, 
consisting  of  4480  horse  and  twenty-four  guns, 
met  Dwernicki  on  the  18th  February,  who  had 
crossed  the  Vistula  on  the  ice  near  Sieroczyn. 
The  second  column,  which  was  intended  to  at- 
tack the  Poles  in  flank  and  rear,  was  sent  round 
by  a  circuit,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  unable 
to  lend  aid  to  the  first  in  a  sadden  fight;  but 
as  each  column  was  of  greater  strength  than 
the  whole  Poles,  it  was  thought  there  was  no 
danger  in  making  the  division.  But  Geismar 
little  knew  the  quality  of  the  troops  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal ;  and  Dwernicki,  with  the  eye 
of  a  real  general,  instantly  resolved  to  assume 
the  offensive,  and  attack  the  one  division  before 
the  other  came  up.  Forming  his  horse,  which 
consisted  only  of  nine  squadrons,  about  one 
thousand  strong,  into  two  columns,  he  charged 
Geismar's  men  with  the  utmost  vigor,  who 
awaited  the  attack  with  their  twenty-four 
guns  advantageously  placed  in  battery.  Such 
was  the  vigor  of  the  Polish  horse,  whose  ex- 
ploits rivaled  those  of  the  Paladins  of  former 
days,  that  both  attacks  proved  entirely  sue- 
cessfuL  In  a  few  minutes  the  first  column 
routed  the  cavalry  opposed  to  it^  and  took 
three  guns ;  while  the  second,  disregarding  the 
showers  of  grape  which  fell  upon  them,  threw 
themselves  on  the  guns,  captured  eighty  and» 
passing  through  them,  charged  twelve  Russian 
squadrons  drawn  up  behind,  with  such  impeta- 
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osity  that  they  were  totally  routed,  and  their 
commander  slain  by  a  sabre-stroke  from  Lieu- 
tenant Danin,  one  of  Dwernicki's  aids-de- 
eamp.  Upon  this  the  whole  Russian  division 
took  to  flight,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles 
eleven  gons  and  three  hundred  and  eighty 
prisoners,  taken  in  fair  fight,  besides 

i.  wSJ'soo!''  '^^r  hundred  killed  and  wound- 
ed.* 

It  Ib  a  curious  circumstance,  indicative  of 
54.  the  lasting  impress  which  nature 

Ptnllel  of  has  put  upon  all  the  families  of  the 
Grochow  and  European  race  compared  with  the 
wS!b  Inler^  Asiatic,  that  these  oattles  of  Gro- 
mannaadBa-  chow  and  Sieroczyn  bear  the 
laklaTa.  closest  resemblance  to  those  of 

Inkermann  and  Balaklava  in  after  times.  The 
Poles  resisted  the  enormous  masses  of  the  Rus- 
sians with  the  same  intrepidity  and  firmness, 
in  front  of  Praga,  that  the  English  did  their 
assailants^  five  times  their  own  number,  in 
front  of  Sebastopol;  and  if  a  gallant  allied 
force  had  come  up  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to 
render  the  balance  somewhat  more  equal,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same  on  both  oc- 
casions. The  Polish  squadrons  threw  them- 
selves on  the  Muscovite  artillery  with  the  same 
intrepidity  as  the  English  light  horse,  in  after 
days,  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea;  and,  like 
them,  after  passing  through  the  guns,  charged 
and  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry,  three  times 
more  numerous  than  their  own,  in  rear.  Dwer- 
nicki's leading  was  the  prototype  of  that  of 
Lord  Cardigan.  These  facts  lead  to  a  conclu- 
sion of  great  and  lasting  importance  for  the  in- 
terests of  civilization  and  freedom  in  future 
times.  This  is,  that  the  forces  of  Europe,  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  energy 
of  intelligence,  are  still  as  superior  to  the  hosts 
of  Asia  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Marathon 
and  Platsea;  and  that  the  ceaseless  encroach- 
ments and  menacing  strength  of  Russia  is  not 
Owing  to  any  advantage  which  the  Asiatics 
possess  in  courage  over  the  Europeans,  but  to 
the  greater  foresight  of  its  g^overnment,  and 
unity  of  purpose  in  its  inhabitants — qualities 
in  which  Uie  people  of  the  West,  unfortunately, 
are  often  as  dendent  as  they  are  superior  in 
vigor  and  knowledge. 

This  brilliant  success  elevated  the  Poles  as 
.K  much  as  it  depressed  the  Russians, 

Operations  of  ^^^  ^^  would  have  been  attended 
Dwernlcki  on  with  the  most  important  conse- 
the  left  bank  of  quences  had  the  government  of 
tb.  Vi.t«l..  ^^^^  po«ae«,e<r  »ny  reserve 
force  to  support  it.  But  as  Radziwil's  army 
had  been  oluiged  to  seek  shelter  behind  the 
cannon  of  Prasa,  it  was  justly  deemed  too 
hazardous  to  allow  Dwernicki,  with  his  little 
band  of  heroes,  to  maintain  an  isolated  con- 
test with  the  immense  forces  of  the  Muscovites 
on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Add  to  this, 
the  Polish  government  were  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  General  Kreutz  with  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  who  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  threatened  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  Warsaw  and  Cracow.  Dwernicki,  ao- 
cordinffly,  received  orders  immediately  to  re- 
cross  the  Vistula,  which  he  did  on  the  17th  at 

Feb.  17.  ^^^°*    "^^  ^^y^  after,  he  met  the  ad- 

'     '  vanced  guard  of  Kreutz,  which  he  de> 

Feb.  19.  fenf;^^  f^^  iqq}^  fo^jj.  pieces  of  cannon ; 


but  having  pursued  their  advantage  too  far, 
the  Poles  fell  under  the  cross-fire  of  some  Rus- 
sian guns,  and  were  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss.  After  this^  Dwernicki  took  post  oppo- 
site Earczew,  and  hindered  the  Russians  from 
crossing  the  Vistula;  and  soon  after  turned 
against  his  old  antagonist,  Ereutz,  -  ,  „ 
whom  he  forced  to  recross  the  riv-  "^    ' 

er,with  the  loss  of  two  entire  squadrons,  which 
were  made  prisoners  in  the  town  of  Pulawj'. 
Such  was  the  exaltation  of  the  Polish  cavalry, 
and  depression  of  the  Russians  at  these  repeat- 
ed defeats,  that  Dwernicki,  on  the  8d  |f_j.« 
March,  again  crossed  the  Vistula  on 
the  ice,  and  attacked  the  Russians  in  position 
on  the  road  leading  to  Kurow,  totally  defeated 
them,  drove  them  headlong  through  that  town, 
taking  four  guns  and  three  hundred  men  pris- 
oners. Dwernicki,  upon  this,  ffot  the  surname 
of  the  "Furnisher  or  Cannon  in  the  Polidi 
army ;  and  such  was  the  terror  which  his  hus- 
sars inspired  in  the  enemy,  that  whole  squad- 
rons took  to  flight  at  Uie  siffht  of  a  few  Polish 
uniforms.  Ereutz  retreated  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  recrossed  the  Wieprz,  and  never 
rested  till  he  got  across  the  Bug;  while  Dwer- 
nicki, to  whom  the  route  of  Zamosc  was  thus 
opened,  reached  that  fortress,  which  ^  .  . 
he  entered  in  triumph,  and  gave  some  # 

rest  to  his  heroic  followers.  His  ranks  were 
there  rapidly  recruited  by  volunteers,  who 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  join  his  victorious 
standard ;  but  they  did  little  more  than  com- 
pensate the  losses  by  the  cholera,  ^  j^^^g^^  g^^ 
the  fatal  bequest  of  the  retreating  i.  300 'soo ; 
Russians,  which  in  a  few  weeks  car-  -fnn.  Hist, 
ried  off  five  hundred  men.^  **^*  **^* 

Although  the  Poles  mi^ht  well  congratulate 
themselves  upon  these  ^orious  ac- 
tions,  and  derive  confidence  from  sknyneokl 
the  stand  they  had  made  in  the  com-  appointed 
mencement  of  the  war  against  the  Jf^^'J^'^'j^ 
gigantic  forces  of  their  opponents^  dJJ^^ 
yet  alarm  not  the  less  prevailed  in 
the  capital,  and  the  public  voice  loudly  de- 
manded a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  armies. 
Though  their  courage  had  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Europe,  and  rendered  abortive 
the  first  efforts  of  the  enemy,  yet  they  could 
not  disguise  from  themselves  that  their  situa- 
tion was  beset  with  dangers,  and  that  a  single 
false  step  on  the  part  of  their  general  might 
land  them  in  destruction.  Their  forces  had 
been  driven  back  into  Warsaw;  the  fire  of 
Pra^a  had  alone  repelled  the  enemy  from  the 
capital,  and  rumor,  with  its  hundred  tongues, 
had  already  spread  abroad  through  Europe 
the  report  that  it  was  taken,  and  au  was  lost 
Radziwil's  military  talents  had  not  proved 
equal  to  the  emergency:  during  the  oattles 
of  Grochow  and  Praga  he  had  given  scarce 
any  orders,  and  the  troops  had  obeyed  the 
commands  of  Chlopicki  and  Skrzynecki,  whose 
coolness  and  military  talents,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, forced  them  to  the  lead.  The  former, 
desperately  wounded,  lay  stretched  on  the  bed 
of  suffering.  The  command  of  the  armies  waa 
accordingly  taken  from  Radziwil,  and  unani- 
mously bestowed  by  the  Diet  on  .r«„.soU.1. 
Skrzynecki,  whose  exploits  and  305, 309,  ii.  1, 
military  talents  ere  long  fully  jua-  7;  Ann.  Hist 
tified  the  choice.*  ^'  *••'  *»• 
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Bom  in  Gallicia  of  parents  in  affluent  cirenm- 

57.  stances,  Skbztnecki  received  a  lib- 
Hla  biography  eral  education,  and  he  was  intro- 
and  character,  duced  into  the  world  nnder  the  au- 
spices of  the  Gzartoryski  family.  In  1 809,  when 
tne  war  broke  out  between  the  French  and  Aus- 
trians,  and  Gallicia  was  invaded  bj  the  Russian 
forces,  he  entered  a  regiment  levied  by  Prince 
Constantine  Czartorysn,  and  acquired,  during 
the  short  campaign  which  followed,  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  ffood  infantry  officer.  Afterward,  when 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  re-established,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  foot-guards  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  but  having,  like  many  others, 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  that  capricious 
tyrant,  he  was  transferred  to  a  regiment  of  the 
line ;  and  being  a  sort  of  martyr,  he  immediately 
became  popul  ar  w  ith  the  army.  After  this  he  was 
for  a  time  tinged  with  the  mystical  ideas  on  re- 
ligion which,  spreading  from  the  Congregation 
in  France,  were,  during  the  Restoration,  so  wide- 
ly diffused  over  the  hieher  classes  in  Europe. 
But  this  did  not  cause  nim  to  abandon  hb  pa- 
triotic feelings;  and  during  the  trials  in  1826  of 
the  persons  connected  with  the  secret  societies 
in  Poland,  he  contributed  not  a  little,  by  his  en- 
ergy and  intelligence,  to  the  acquittal  of  several 
of  the  accused.  When  the  revolution  broke  out 
aft  Warsaw  on  the  29th  November,  he  was  in 
command  of  a  regiment  there,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  who  joined  the  popular  side.  Though 
far  from  sanguine  as  to  tne  issue  of  the  contest, 
and  by  no  means  led  away  by  the  illusions 
which  generally  prevailed  amon^  the  liberal 
enthusiasts  on  tnat  subject,  he  actively  contrib- 
uted his  part  to  the  liberation  of  the  country ; 
and  his  nulitary  capacity  and  courage  in  danger 
at  the  battles  of  Grochow  and  Praga  were  such 
as  clearly  pointed  him  out  for  the  situation  of 
eommanaer-in-chicf,  when  the  wound  of  Chlo- 

Sicki  disqualified  him  for  further  service  in  the 
eld.  He  was  at  this  time  forty-five  years  of 
age ;  his  figure  was  tall  and  countenance  hand- 
some, and  bis  address  and  talent  in  conversation 
had  already  obtained  for  him  much  envied  suc- 
cess in  society.     His  ambition,  like  that  of  most 

iRom  Solt  *™^°®"'  ™®"»  "^**  great;  but  it  was 
11. 15,17;  set  on  lofty  things,  and  concealed  from 
Biog.  UniT.  all  but  his  most  intimate  friends  un- 
l»xii.  234,  (jer  the  charm  of  a  polished  and  capti- 
■^'  '"P-  vating  manner.* 
The  first  care  of  Skrzynecki,  on  being  elevated 

58.  to  the  supreme  command,  was  to 
Ineflbctual  at-  endeavor  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
^^oTiSilOT  and  ^'^»^^*^  Diebitch  for  the  restora- 
f  igorouiiprep-  ^i^"  ^^  peace.  It  was  soon  found, 
•rations  of  however,  that  this  attempt  was 
Skrzynecki.  hopeless,  as  every  similar  one  is 
with  Russia  when  not  preceded  by  defeat  The 
Russian  commander  had  no  power  to  treat,  ex- 
cept on  the  terms  of  an  unconditional  surrender, 
and  to  those  conditions  the  Poles  could  not  for 
a  moment  be  brought  to  listen.  Both  parties, 
therefore,  made  preparations  for  a  renewal  of 
the  struffgle ;  ana  the  roads  having  become  im- 
passable in  the  two  last  weeks  of  March  by  the 
sudden  thaw,  both  had  a  short  leisure  to  com- 
plete these  preparations.  Diebitch  spread  his 
army  out  in  extended  cantonments,  reaching 
over  a  breadth  of  eighty  English  miles,  for  the 
sake  of  provisions  and  lodcrings  for  his  numer- 
ous followers ;  and  bkrzynecki  made  the  utmost 


efforts  to  raise  the  spirits  and  increase  the  num- 
ber and  efficiency  of  his  troops.  The  reemita 
were  clothed,  armed,  and  disciplined  with  the 
utmost  diligence ;  the  new  intrenchments  round 
Warsaw  were  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost 
rapidity — the  whole  inhabitants,  male  and  fe- 
male, laboring  night  and  day  in  the  trenches; 
and  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to  provide 
the  necessary  supplies  of  ammunition  for  the 
troops.  By  these  means^  the  chasms  in  the  ranks 
occasioned  by  the  battles  of  Grochow  and  Praga 
were  rapidly  filled  up  by  ardent  recruits ;  and 
the  general-in-chief  raised  the  enthusiasm  to  the 
hiffhest  by  a  noble  proclamation,  in  i^^^  m^^ 
which  he  called  upon  them  to  con-  xiv.493; 
quer  or  die  in  defense  of  their  coun-  Rom.  Solu 
try.»»  "•«• 

Skrzynecki's  plan  of  operations,  which  bore 
the  signet-mark  of  genius^  was  to  ^^ 
take  advantage  of  his  central  posi-  Sknyoecki'a 
tion,  protected  by  the  fortifications  plmnofopera- 
of  Warsaw,  and  fall  with  his  con-  **^"^- 
centrated  forces  upon  Piebitch's  men  while  still 
dispersed  in  their  cantonments^  and  inflict  upon 
them,  by  a  sudden  irruption  when  unprepared, 
as  great  a  loss  as  possible.  The  weignt  of  the 
attack  was  to  be  directed  toward  Ostrolenkap 
in  order  to  force  back  the  Russian  ri^ht  wing,  and 
reopen  the  communications  with  Lithuania,  into 
which  it  was  proposed  to  throw  a  division,  which 
was  to  advance  toward  Wilna,  and  lend  its  aid 
to  the  malcont^ts  in  that  province,  with  whom 
a  correspondence  had  already  been  entered  inta 
At  the  same  time,  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
sternation produced  by  the  sudden  attack  in  the 
centre,  Dwernicki  with  his  little  band  of  heroes 
was  to  move  rapidly  into  Volhynia.  and  rouse 
the  insurrection  in  that  province  and  Podolia, 
where  a  large  body  of  insurgents,  for  the  most 
part  cavalry,  awaited  only  their  approach  to  join 
the  national  cause.  Every  thine  nere  depended 
upon  the  success  of  the  first  attack  on  the  Russian 
centre  by  Skrzynecki  in  person ;  but  the  strag- 
gling positions  of  the  Muscovites,  and  the  vigor 
and  secrecy  of  the  Polish  general,  joined  to  the 
advantages  of  bis  central  position,  »  -Rom.  Solt. 
gave  the  prospect  of  decisive  sue-  ii.  S7,4l;  An. 
cess  in  that  quarter.*  "Isi.  xlv.  493. 

The  forces  with  which  the  Polish  general  had 
to  undertake  these  various  opera-  oo, 
tions,  though  not  considerable,  were  ForcesatUa 
yet  nearly  adequate  to  their  accom-  di«po«*l' 
plishment  The  troops  at  his  disposal  amount- 
ed to  55,000  men,  or  whom  16,000  were  cav- 
alry, with  125  guns.  The  first  division,  9540 
strong,  with  18  guns;  the  third,  under  Mala- 
chow8ki,  11,096  bayonets,  with  20  pieces  of 

*  "  Soklats !  nous  avons  devani  nous  un  ennemi  ficr  de 
son  bonhear,  de  sea  forcea,  el  du  raugquMI  tient  en  Europe. 
Maia,  a*il  eai  formidable  par  sa  puissance,  lea  outrages 
dont  il  nous  a  areables  ont  comble  la  meaure,  et  le  rend 
coupable  aux  yeux  de  Dieu  el  dea  hotnmea.  Pleina  de  con- 
fianco  deaormais  dans  la  aaioiet^  de  notre  cause,  et  dans 
la  Divine  Providence,  noua  pouvons  sana  crainte  noua 
mesurer  avec  lui.  Jurona  en  notre  ame  et  eonncience  que 
nous  reaierons  fldelea  &  cette  devise,  *  Vamere  ou  mourir 
pour  la  patrie ."  et  nous  servirona  d'exemple  dana  rhts- 
toire  du  monde  aux  d^frnaeurs  dea  droits  sacr^a  et  invio- 
labtes  dea  nationa.  Si  la  victoire  no  doit  pas  couronner 
nos  effbns,  du  mo.ns  nous  ne  vivrons  pas  pour  nova  sou- 
metire  a  son  joug  odieux.  C'est  A  cette  gloire  que  je  tom 
convie,  et  je  vous  assure  la  oouronne  da  martyr,  at  ee  na 
sont  des  couronnes  de  lauriera,  au  bout  de  cette  carri^ra 
herofque  et  senibe  de  dangers.  Nova  lea  gagnerona  eer^ 
tainement,  ai  vous  me  aeeondez  par  votre  valeur  eC  vocra 
aoumiasioo.    Sxbzyskcki."  —Rom.  Solt.  vol.  ii.  p.  84, 
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cannon ;  and  the  fourth,  of  7665  combatants, 
were  under  the  immediate  command  of  Skrzy- 
necki,  "with  Uminski's  cavalry,  5700  sabrea. 
The  second  division,  of  8288  men,  with  18  guns, 
under  General  Gielgud,  was  to  force  its  way 
athwart  the  Russian  right  into  Lithuania,  while 
the  cavalry  of  Lubienski  and  Skarzynski,  mus- 
tering 7000  sabres,  were,  under  Dwernicki,  to 
divei*ge  into  Volhynia.  If  the  insurrection  in 
these  provinces  could  acquire  consistency  be- 
fore the  Muscovite  legions  were  upon  them, 
the  Poles  had  every  chance  of  success;  but  the 
risk  was  very^  great  that  they  would  be  cut 
to  pieces  before  they  were  either  disciplined  or 
equipped  as  real  soldiers.  Ever^  thing  depend- 
ed,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  vigor  and  secrecy 
of  Skrzynecki's  blows  in  the  centre,  which  were 
to  be  struck  with  not  more  than  25,000  com- 
batants against  not  less  than  70,000;  and  this 
»  Rom  Solt  great  ineouality  could  be  overcome 
ii.  38, 33 ;  An.  only  by  tne  skillful  use  of  a  central 
Hist.  ziv.  493,  position,  and  superior  rapidity  of 
***•  concentration.^ 

Skrzynecki's  measures  were  taken  with  equal 
ability  and  secrecy.     At  midnight^ 

Skraynecki's  ^°  ^^^  ^^^^  March,  he  set  out  from 
brilliant  avc-  Warsaw  at  the  head  of  the  divi- 
eess  in  the  sions  Rybinski,  Malachowski,  and 
MarchSl  Gielgud,  and  in  the  utmost  silence 
crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Vistula, 
which,  with  the  roads  for  a  little  distance  be- 
yond it,  had  been  laid  with  straw.  With  such 
skill  was  the  movement  conducted,  that  the 
Russians  were  in  total  ignorance  of  what  was 
going  forward,  and  the  Polish  advanced  guard, 
nivored  by  a  thick  fog,  was  upon  them  before 
they  were  aware  that  it  had  crossed  the  Vistu- 
la. Tlie  surprise  was  complete,  the  success  be- 
yond all  hopes  great  Geismar's  corps,  which 
was  the  first  to  be  reached,  was  suddenly  as- 
sailed, when  the  men  were  for  the  most  part 
asleep,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  few 
that  escaped  endeavored  to  rally  on  the  corps 
of  Rosen,  which  was  in  battle  array  at  Dembe- 
wielkie,  sixteen  miles  from  Warsaw.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Russians  was  strong,  the  left  oe- 
ing  covered  by  the  marshy  banks  of  a  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Vistula,  their  centre  pro- 
tected by  thick  brushwood,  and  their  right  by 
a  wood.    The  approach  to  the  position  was 

•  A..  iu-#  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the 
■  Ann.  nist.  - . «  a    ■'t  •  1 

xiv.494,495;  spoDgy  nature  of  the  ground,  which 

Rom.  Solt.  ii.  was  all  but  impassable  for  artil- 
^»^-  lery.* 

Vain,  however,  were  all  these  advantages  of 
^2,  position  against  the  heroic  valor  of 

Total  defeat  of  the  Poles.  Part  of  Malachowski's 
the  RassiaDs.  division  advanced  on  the  right  of 
March  «i.  ^j^^  chaiutee^  supported  by  Skarzyn- 
ski's  horse ;  while  Gielgud^s  aivision,  and  tlie  re- 
mainder of  Malachowski's,  operated  on  the  left. 
The  Russians  at  first  made  a  stout  resistance ; 
the  fire,  especially  of  artillery,  was  soon  ex- 
tremely warm  along  the  whole  line;  and  the 
contest  was  prolonged  the  more  that  the  ex- 
treme wetness  of  the  ground  almost  every  where 
pi'evented  the  Polish  cavalry  from  charging. 
The  battle  continued,  with  various  success,  and 
great  loss  on  both  sides,  till  the  evening;  but 
at  seven  o'clock  a  brigade  of  Skarzynski's  horse, 
by  a  vigorous  charge,  carried  the  village  of 
Dembe,  broke  the  enemy's  centre,  and  took 


nine  pieces  of  cannon.  Upon  this  the  whole 
of  Rosen's  corps  took  to  flight,  and  nothing  but 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  extreme  ex- 
haustion of  the  Polish  troops,  who  had  marched 
and  fought  since  the  preceding  midnight,  saved 
any  part  of  them  from  destruction.  As  it  was^ 
the  Poles  took  six  thousand  prisoners,  besides 
inflicting  an  equal  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  enemy,  who  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
no  longer  preserving  even  the  appearance  of 
an  army.  Such  of  them  as  could  be  reached 
by  the  Folish  horse  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance; the  peasants  brought  in  great  numbers 
who  were  straggling  in  the  woods ;  and  so  great 
was  the  consternation  of  the  Muscovites^  that 
next  morning  the  extraordinary  spectacle  was 
exhibited  of  two  peasants,  without  arms,  brings 
ing  to  the  Polish  head-quarters  twelve  Russian 
soldiers,  whom  they  allowed  to  car-  i  }Io,q,  ^q]^ 
ry  their  muskets,  to  avoid  the  trou-  ii.  45, 40 ;  An. 
ble  of  taking  them  from  them.^        Hist.  xiv.  404. 

The  extreme  fatigue  of  the  troops  prevent- 
ed Skrzynecki  from  continuing  the  ^ 
pursuit  far  on  the  81st;  but  at  day-  Great  saceess 
break  on  the  1st  April  it  was  re-  ofthe  Poles  in 
sumed  by  Lubienski,  with  his  bri-  Jjr !|"7^*- 
gade  of  cavalry,  who,  having  now 
got  on  the  highway,  pushed  on  with  the  utmost 
vig^r,  and  rendered  it  totally  impossible  for  the 
Russians  to  rally  at  anj  point.  At  the  head  of 
his  lancers  he  passed  m  full  trot  through  ths 
towns  of  Minsk  and  Kaluckzyn,  amidst  the 
loud  cheers  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  without 
ever  drawing  bridle,  pushed  on  above  twenty 
miles,  collecting  prisoners  at  every  step.  So 
great  was  the  consternation  of  the  Russians^ 
that  whole  battalions  threw  down  their  arms^ 
and  surrendered  at  the  sight  of  Ihe  Polish  ad- 
vanced squadron.  Before  he  halted  for  the 
ni^ht  he  had  made  six  thousand  additional 
prisoners,  which  was  the  more  important  as 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  Lithuanians,  and 
four  thousand  of  them  entered  the  Polish  ranks. 
Altogether  the  Poles  in  these  two  days  made 
twelve  th'ousand  prisoners,  besides  six  thousand 
of  the  enemy  killed  or  wounded,  and  twelve  guns 
taken — a  victory  about  as  great  as  that  which, 
thirty  years  before,  had  broken  the  s  Rom.  Solt. 
strength  of  Austria  in  the  forest  of  ii.  46, 47 :  An. 
Hohenlinden.  •  ^^'  "^-  -*»*• 

After  this  tei^ible  disaster,  Rosen  retired  with 
the  few  remains  of  his  troops  to  Sled-  ^ 
lece,  and  Skrzynecki  advanced  his  chances 
head-quarters  to  Kaluckzyn,  where  which  now 
he  was  joined  two  days  after  by  Gen-  gj^jj^^jji 
eral  Milberg  with  seven  thousand 
men,  which  jnuch  more  than  repaired  the  losses 
of  the  preceding  actions.  A  great  career  now 
awaited  the  Polish  general,  and  he  was  strongly 
ursed  by  his  generals  to  adopt  it  This  was^ 
to  draw  togetlier  all  his  disposable  troops,  which 
would  have  amounted  to  full  forty  thousand 
men,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  Lublin;  and, 
after  taking  it^  advance  and  assail  the  rear  of 
the  corps  commanded  by  Diebitch  in  person, 
which,  shut  in  between  the  Wieprz,  the  Vistula, 
and  the  Polish  army,  would  have  been  in  the 
most  perilous  situation.  A  council  of  war  was 
held  on  the  subject  "  I  have  completely  beat- 
en," said  Skrzynecki,  "a  part  of  the  Russian 
army;  I  have  got  the  command  of  the  centre 
of  operations,  and  it  is  in  my  power  either  to 
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push  forward  m^  left,  pass  the  Bu^  at  Nar,  and 
attack  the  Rusaian  suard  which  is  opposed  to 
it ;  or  turn  to  my  right,  and  take  Diebitch  in 
flank,  who  has  not  had  time  to  collect  the  troops 
cantoned  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Wieprz. 
But  the  roads  are  impracticable  for  artillery; 
my  information  on  that  subject  is  positive;  I 
^  .  am  chained  to  the  trreat  road  of  Sied- 
u  39  40       ^®^®»  ^  ^*^  °®*  profit  by  my  victo- 

The  other  generals  did  not  estimate  so  strong- 
ly  the  difficulties  of  an  immediate 
Opinton  of  advance  either  to  the  right  or  lefL 
Prondzyn-  ' '  We  can  not,"  said  Pron^y  nski, '  *  it 
ski  and  oth-  ig  true,  carry  with  us  our  guns,  but 
nS'iutoptod'  *^®  Russians  are  in  the  same  situa- 
tion; they  have  the  same  difEcul- 
^es  to  contend  with  that  we  have.  If  we  can 
not  drag  forward  our  cannon,  they  can  not  take 
theirs  away,  or  bring  them  up  to  the  front; 
our  relative  position  is  unchanged :  let  us  then 
instantly  advance ;  let  us  take  advantage  of  the 
consternation  into  which  the  enemy  has  been 
thrown.  We  shall  meet  them  with  the  ascend- 
ant of  victory,  and  fortune  will  crpwn  our  ef- 
forts." Had  Skr^necki  been  supported  by  the 
resources  of  the  French  Republic,  or  even  had 
the  despotic  authority  whicn  Napoleon  wielded 
in  Italy,  he  would  probably  have  followed  this 
bold  advice,  and  possibly  success  as  decisive 
might  have  attended  his  efforts  as  had  done 
those  of  that  great  commander  in  Lombardy  in 
1796.  But  he  had  no  reserves  behind  him; 
his  army  was  the  last  hope  of  Poland ;  a  single 
reverse  might  at  once  prove  fatal ;  and  Skrzy- 
necki  with  reason  feared  that,  if  he  pushed  fur- 
ther forward  on  the  great  road  without  hav- 
ing his  flank  secured,  Diebitch  would  collect  his 
troops  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  War- 
saw oy  occupying  Minsk  or  Dembe  in  his  rear. 
Roman  Soltyk  strongly  urged  an  immediate  ad- 
vance to  Siedlece,  wnere  the  Russian  grand 
J>ark  of  artillery  was  i>laced,  and  which  would 
all  an  easy  prey,  as  it  was  not  defended  by 
more  than  ten  thousand  men ;  adding^  that  this 
would  be  sure  to  draw  on  Diebitch,  and  expose 
him  to  a  flank  attack  while  striving  to  cut  off 
the  Polish  communications.  But  this  step  was 
deemed  by  Skrzynecki  too  hazardous,  and  with* 
out  moving  further  forward,  or  advancing  to 
Siedlece,  he  remained  inactive  on  the  ^reat  road, 
though  Uminski  with  his  division 
ii  4r5i  ^^  cavalry  joined  him  in  the  night 
'  between  the  8d  and  4th.* 

At  length  having  drawn  together  every  dis- 
..  posable  sabre  and  bayonet,  ana  ade- 
Victory  of  Quately  secured  his  rear,  Skrzynecki 
the  Poles  ftt  determined  on  a  forward  movement, 
Jgonie.  mi^  fQp  tiiig  purpose  advanced  with 
^  twenty-fivethousandof  his  best  troops 

against  Rosen,  who  was  in  position  with  an 
«qual  force  on  the  Kostrzyn,  covering  the  ap- 
proach to  Siedlece.  The  rolish  plan  of  attack, 
which  was  very  ably  combined,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Prondzynski  was  to  march  by  Jerusalem 
and  Wodyrice  with  nine  thousand  men,  so  as  to 
turn  Rosen's  left,  while  Skrzynecki  himself  with 
eleven  thousand  assailed  him  by  the  high-road 
in  front,  and  Chrzanowski  was  to  advance  with 
five  thousand  men  to  Stoczek,  so  as  to  threaten 
Diebitch  in  person,  and  lead  him  to  suppose 
tlje  attack  was  to  be  directed  against  him,  so 


as  to  prevent  him  from  sending  succors  to  his 
menaced  lieutenant  If  these  attacks  succeed- 
ed, Rosen  would  be  thrown*  back  on  the  Livrie, 
a  river  flowing  through  marshy  beds,  and  over- 
whelmed at  the  crossing  of  the  Dridge  of  Iganie. 
Had  these  plans  been  carried  out  as  proposed, 
beyond  all  aoubt  Rosen's  corps  would  have  been 
totally  destroyed.  But  by  one  of  those  chances 
so  common  in  war,  he  had  withdrawn  the  bulk 
of  his  forces  from  their  position  on  the  Kostrzyn 
before  the  attack  was  made,  and  half  of  them 
had  defiled  in  retreat  over  the  bridge  of  Iganie 
before  Prondzynski  was  upon  them.  That  gen- 
eral, too,  had  only  six  thousand  men  in  hand 
when  he  commenced  the  attack  on  fifteen  thou- 
sand, and  Skrzynecki  was  not  yet  come  up^ 
Thus  his  position  was  critical,  but  such  was  the 
valor  of  tne  Poles  that  they  overcame  all  oppo- 
sition. Puttinfi^  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 
troops^  the  Polish  chiefs  advanced  courageous- 
ly against  the  enemy,  of  nearly '  double  their 
strength,  with  twenty-four  guns  placed  in  bat- 
tery. So  disheartened  were  the  Russians  by 
their  previous  defeats  that  they  made  ve^  little 
resistance,  but  fled  tumultuously  to  the  bridge, 
abandoning  half  of  their  guns  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred prisoners  to  the  victorious  Poles.  This 
success  was  the  more  remarkable  that  the  troops 
thus  defeated  were  the  elite  of  Pahlen's  veter- 
ans ;  and  the  old  soldiers,  in  shame  after  their  de- 
feat, and  indignant  at  their  officers,  i  i^^jq,  g^u^ 
who  gave  the  first  example  of  flight,  ii.  54,  50 ; 
tore  their  eagles  from  tneir  shakos  ^""- £*•'• 
and  trampled  them  under  their  feet '  ' 

Siedlece  was  now  open,  and  must,  with  the 
park  of  artillery  placed  in  it,  have  67. 

fallen  into  Skrzynecki's  hands  had  The  cholera 

he  immediately  advanced  aeainst  S:®*i",?K' '" 
..     ViL  iji»j      the  Foiisn  ar- 

it;  but  he  was  prevented  from  do-  my,  ^luch  is 

ing  so  by  the  dread  of  brineing  the  arrested  in  its 

cholera  into  his  army,  which  was  "d^ance. 

raging  in  the  Russian  hospitals  at  that  place. 

Vain  precaution !     The  Poles  took  the  conta- 

fion  fi'om  the  Muscovite  prisoners  taken  at  the 
ridge  of  Iganie,  and  it  soon  made  as  great  rav- 
ages in  their  ranks  as  in  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents. This  misfortune  for  some  days  arrested 
Skrzynecki's  advance,  and  the  Russians,  seeing 
they  were  not  pursued,  remeasured  their  ... . . 
steps,  and  advanced  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  men  against  Uminski,  who  had  only 
six  thousand.  Notwithstanding  the  most  heroic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Poles,  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  and  driven  back  with 
the  loss  of  five  hundred  men,  though  not  be- 
fore they  had  inflicted  a  loss  of  double  that 
amount  upon  the  enemy.  This  check,  how- 
ever, terminated  Skrzynecki's  offensive  opera- 
tions in  the  centre  at  this  time ;  and  Diebitch, 
who  had  shown  ereat  indecision  in  the  crisis, 
and  was  far  from  having  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  "Passer  of  the  Balkan,"  was  too 
happy  to  let  him  rest  for  a  short 
time  while  he  himself  reorganized  *i.^""6^'' 
his  shattered  columns.* 

During  these  brilliant  operations  in  the  cen- 
tre, the  right  wing  of  the  Poles,  un-  -^ 
der  Sierawiki  and  Pac,  fifteen  thou-  ^^  success 
sand  strong,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  ofSierawiiu 
Vistula,  and  advance  against  Gen-  5"i^^,^*^** 
eral  Kreutz,  who  was  at  Lublin,  with  **  ' " 
twelve  thousand,  observing  Dwernecki,  who 
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was  at  Zamoeo,  ready  to  throw  himself  into 
Volhyiiia,  and  stir  up  an  inaarrection  in  that 
proYinoe.  The  Polish  generals,  in  two  divi- 
sions,  nine  thousand  being  under  Sierawiki,  and 
six  thousand  under  Pao,  crossed  the  Vistula, 
and  advanced  cautiously  aeainst  Kreutz,  of  the 
amount  of  whose  forces  mey  were  ignorant. 
Unfortunately,  Sierawiki,  when  alone,  and  with 
his  cavalry  in  part  detached,  came  upon  Kreutz, 
who  lay  at  Bdzyec,  in  a  strong  position  at  the 
entrance  of  a  forest^  with  twenty-four  guns. 
The  forces  on  the  opposite  sides  were  too  une- 
qual to  admit  of  success ;  but  as  his  orders  from 
Skrzynecki  were  positive  to  attack  the  enemy, 
the  brave  Polish  general  did  not  hesitate  to  en- 
gaga  He  had  only  six  thousand  men,  entirely 
new  levies,  imd  six  guns,  all  of  light  calibre ; 
but  nevertheless  they  made  so  vigorous  a  fight^ 
that,  though  the  Russians  repulsed  them,  the}' 
were  unable  to  follow  up  their  advantage,  or 
A  rii  18  ^^^^  '^y,  prisoners.  Next  day  he  re- 
^  '  tired  to  Eazimoiz,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  and  there  was  attacked  by  the  Russians. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity  of  force, 
1  ^n  g^^  the  Poles  made  a  gallant  resistance, 
xiv.  495  ;  '  but  at  length  were  driven  across  the 
Rom.  Soli,  river  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hun- 
ii.  79, 83.     ^j.^^  mgjj  jjj  killed  and  wpunded.* 

This  misfortune  drew  after  it  another  still 
69.  more  considerable.  Dwemicki^who 

"DefHt  of  was  to  have  been  supported  by  Sie- 
DwernlckUn  ra-upiti^  advanced  in  the  first  week 
la^oblig^  to  o^  April  into  Volhynia  with  his  act- 
take  reAige  in  ive  and  intrepid  squadrons,  and  at 
Gallicia.  £„t  ^jth  signal  success.     He  had 

only  one  thousand  three  nundred  infantry,  and 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  horse,  with  twelve 
pieces  of  light  horse-artillery.  With  these  in- 
considerable forces  he  crossed  the  Bug  at  Krilow 
on  the  10th  April,  and  marched  against  the  Rus- 
sian general  Rudi^er,  who  had  thirteen  thou- 
sand troops  under  his  orders,  and  was  to  be  sup- 
Sorted  by  Roth,  with  twelve  thousand  more, 
^wemicki's  reliance  to  combat  forces  so  im- 
mense was  on  the  insurrection  which  was  ready 
to  break  out  in  Volhynia,  and  the  aid  they 
would  derive  from  the  admirable  light  horse 
of  the  steppes,  and  the  skillful  marksmen  of  the 
forests,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  expected 
to  be  in  arms  as  soon  as  the  Polish  uniforms 
were  seen  among  them.  He  defeated  a  Russian 
detachment  which  tried  to  oppose  a  passage, 
and  addressed  an  animated  proclamation  to  the 
Volhynians,  in  which,  referring  with  just  exult- 
ation to  the  victory  of  Dembe,  he  called  on 
them  "now  or  never"  to  combat  for  their  an- 
cient liberties.*  Few,  however,  at  first  an- 
swered the  appeal;  they  knew  too  well  the 
forces  of  the  Russians,  who  had  been  long  quar- 
tered among  them.  Ignorant  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  his  opponents,  whom  he  estimated  at 
M  h  19  *^®^^®  thousand  men,  Rudieer  retired 
*''^  '  before  the  Poles,  and  several  skirmish- 
es ensued  entirely  to  their  advantage ;  but  at 

*  **  Noas  avons  d6ja  avee  I'aido  de  Diea  battu  les.en- 
nemiB  sor  votre  propre  territoire ;  le  regiment  de  dragons 
Rttsses  de  Kargopoi  a  6t6  presqu*  entierement  detruit,  et 
moitie  de  sea  sokiat*  sont  nos  priaonniera.  Confiants 
dans  la  8aintet6  de  notre  cause,  levez-Toaa  slmultan^- 
ment :  les  Polonais  et  lea  Lithuanleoa  combattent  en  oe 
moment  lea  MoacoTites  et  remportent  dea  vlctoirea.  Je 
voua  apporte  la  nationality  et  voa  anciennea  Ubert68. 
"  ▲  Pn^saicT  on  Jamais." 

~R0MAN  S0,LTTX,  11.  106. 
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length,  having  learned  that  they  were  only  two 
thousand  three  hundred  horse,  he  stood  firm,  and 
a  general  action  ensued.  Despite  their  inferior 
numbers,  Dwemicki's  hussars  made  several  suc- 
cessful charges,  and  took  eight  pieces  of  cannon 
and  eight  hundred  prisoners,  and  fairly  drove 
the  Russians,  four  times  their  number,  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Next  day  he  advanced  toward 
Podolia,  and  on  the  28d  reached  Eolodno ;  but 
there  he  was  beset  by  Rudiger  on  one  side,  and 
Krasucki,  with  part  of  Roth's  corps,  on  the 
other.  Thus  pressed  by  forces  nine  times  his 
own,  the  brave  Polish  general  had  no  aHema- 
tive  but  to  cross  the  Austrian  front-  j-  .^ 
ier,  and  enter  Gallicia,  where  his  men  ^^ 
were  immediately  disarmed,  and  conducted  into 
the  interior.  But  so  little  zealous  was  the 
Austrian  government  at  this  time  in  favor  of 
Russia,  that  they  were  ncglieently  ,  R^m.  Solt.  u. 
guarded,  and  almost  all,  though  109, 114;  Ann. 
without  arms,  regained  the  stand-  I^i"**  ^^-  ^^* 
ards  of  independence.*  ^^' 

Although  it  terminated  in  this  manner  in 
disaster,  tne  intelligence  of  the  ir- 
ruption of  Dwernicki  and  his  eariy  inaorrection 
successes  roused  a  formidable  in-  in  Podolia  and 
surrection  in  Podolia,  the  southern  the  Ukraine, 
parteofVo^ma,  and  the  Ukraine.  3»^SfllSS. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  immense 
plains,  trusting,  like  the  Scythians  of  old,  in  the 
neetness  of  their  horses,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  could  escape  in  the  boundless  solitude  of 
the  steppes,  eagerly  hoisted  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence.    The  insurrection  was  com-    *  _,•  o. 
meneed  before  it  was  ready  in  other     ^ 

Quarters  by  the  brothers  Sobanski,  who  took 
le  field  at  the  head  of  250  horse;  and  their 
followers  soon  swelled  to  2000  cavalry  and  500 
excellent  chasseurs  under  Kolysko.  With  this 
small  band  he  advanced  against  the  city  of 
Eiow,  containing  80,000  inhabitants,  where  he 
would  have  found  ample  supplies  of  all  sorts, 
closely  followed  by  4000  men  of  Roth's  divi- 
sion. The  Polish  rear-guard  faced  about,  and  by 
a  headlong  charge  routed  the  Russian  horse; 
but,  following  up  their  advantage  with  the  ar^ 
dor  of  young  troops,  they  came  on  the  enemy's 
infantry  and  artillery,  by  whom  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  ffreat  slaughter,  and  forced  to  re- 
treat This  disaster  had  a  ruinous  effect  on  the 
insurrection.  Tracked  by  a  host  of  enemies, 
displaying  in  many  detached  actions  all  the 
valor  of  their  chivalrous  ancestors,  and  defeated 
only  by  forces  four  times  their  numbers,  j^j^y  j^  ' 
their  loss  was  very  great  at  every  step, 
and  at  length,  after  performing  prodigies  ^^  ^• 
of  valor,  this  little  oand  of  heroes,  now  reduced 
to  700  men,  was  obliged  to  cross  the  a  Rom.  Solt.  M. 
Austrian  frontier,  and  take  refuge  121, 126;  Ann. 
in  Gallicia,  where  they  were  imme-  Hiat.  xiv.496, 
diately  disarmed.'  ^^' 

While  those  calamitous  events  were  extin- 
guishing the  last  hopes  of  national  71, 
existence  in  the  southern  proyinces,  Operations 
the  two  grand  armies  in  the  centre  ***  *®  centre, 
remained  in  a  state  of  inaction.  Diebitch  was 
awaiting  reinforcements  to  supply  the  immense 
chasms  made  in  his  ranks ;  and  Skrzynecki,  al- 
though his  fotces,  including  Pac^s  division,  were 
about  57,000  men,  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
to  resume  the  offensive.  Poland  has  since  had 
abundant  reason  to  regret  that  inaction,  for  bo 
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favorable  an  opportanity  of  striking  a  decisive 
Idew  never  again  occurred,  the  two  armies  be- 
ing of  nearly  equal  strength,  and  the  Poles  ex- 
alted by  victory,  while  tlie  Russians  were  de- 
pressed by  defeat    At  length,  yielding  to  the 
BoUcitations  of  the  patriots  in  Lithuania,  who 
were  eagerly  requesting  a  body  of  regular  tr<)ops 
to  enable  them  to  commence  their  insurrection, 
he  sent  two  detachments  of  troops,  under  Lo- 
winski  and  Jankowski,  to  endeavor  to  penetrate 
into  Russian  Poland,  but  they  were  both  met 
by  superior  bodies  of  Russians,  and  obliged  to 
retreat    Nevertheless  the  insurrection,  headed 
by  some  brave  partisans,  broke  out  in  that  prov- 
ince, and  gave  the  Russians  great  uneasiness,  as 
it  lay  directly  on' their  line  of  operations.    At 
length  Diebitch,  having  been  largely  reinforced, 
▲iirU86   '^^™®^  ^®  offensive,  and  advanced 
'       '  with  40,000  men  to  Jerusalem,  while 
15^000  marched  on  Kaluckzyn.    Skrzynccki,  in- 
stead of  attacking  him,  retreated  on  his  ap- 
proacli,  anticipating  what  soon  happened,  that 
want  of  supplies,  and  the  wasted  state  of  the 
country,  would  soon  compel  him  to  retreat 
On  the  28th  the  Russians  were  again  in  Minsk, 
but  they  remained  there  only  a  few  days,  and 
I  ^„n  m„i     then  retired  to  their  old  position 
xW.  406,  497 ;  behind  Siedlece,  while  the  Poles 
Rom.  Soli.  ii.   acain  resumed  the  irround  on  their 
>*••  "«•         front» 
Having  been  informed  of  the  first  successes 
73.  of  Dwemicki  in  Volhvnia,  and  not 

^(pedUion  of  y^t  apprised  of  his  ultimate  disas- 
SSvl^U.  ters-pnynecki  resolved  to  support 
and  its  defeat,  him  by  a  division  of  his  best  troops. 
May  9-  ^  With  this  view  he  detached  Chrza- 

nowski  with  six  thousand  three  hundred  men, 
withorders  to  march  upon  Lublin,  attack  Ereutz, 
and  march  by  Zamosc  into  Volhynia.  The  Po- 
lish general,  in  the  first  instance,  gained  several 
advantages  in  detached  combats,  in  one  of 
which,  near  Lubartow,  he  made  eight  hundred 
Msv  9  pi'i^Dors.  But  Kreutz,  having  collected 
^  '  nis  forces,  attacked  him  with  greatly  su- 
perior numbers  on  the  day  following,  and  after 
|.  _  an  obstinate  conflict,  in  which  the  Poles 
'  '  displayed  the  most  heroic  valor,  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss. 
They  made  good  their  passage,  however,  to  Za- 
moso,  which  they  reached  on  the  14th,  from 
whence  Chrzanowski  made  various  excursions 
May  14.  into  Volhynia,  which  had  no  decis- 

sRoin.Soit.il.  ^^^  result,  as  the  defeat  of  Dwer- 
147, 151 ;  Aon!  nicki  had  extinguished  all  the  hopes 
Hist,  xlv,  496.  of  the  insurgents  in  that  quarter." 
While  these  operations  were  taking  place  on 
•J  the  right  Skrzynccki  was  engaged 

Ifsrch  of  i'l  ^  movement  ably  conceived,  and 
^knynecki      which  was  likely  to  be  attended 

acalMt  the  <^jtb  the  most  important  results. 
Russian  right,  gj^  ^^j^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Russian  right,  the  head-quarters  of  which  were 
at  Ostrolenka,  and  thereby  open  the  commnni- 
eation  with  Lithuania,  where  the  insurrection 
was  making  considerable  progress^  and  which 
he  intended  to  support  by  an  entire  Polish  di- 
vision, eight  thousand  strong,  under  Qielgud. 
This  project  was  not  without  its  dangers,  as  it 
left  Warsaw  nearly  uncovered;  but  the  pros- 

Eiet  of  rousing  the  great  strength  of  Lithuania 
r  the  national  cause,  and  the  paramount  ne- 
cessity of  moving  the  seat  of  war  out  of  the  Po- 


lish territory,  which  was  well-nigh  exhausted, 
rendered  it  advisable  to  run  the  risk.    In  ef- 
fect, though  with  severe  loss  to  the  Poles,  it  ia 
the  main  succeeded.    The  Polish  army,  forty- 
six  thousand  strong,  with  one  hundred  guns^ 
broke  up  on  the  12th  May  from  their  n„ij^ 
position  in  front  of  Kostrzyn,  and  nd-       ^ 
vanced  against  the  Russian  Guards,  who  were 
cantoned  in  and  around  Ostbolenka,  hoping  to 
overwhelm  them  before  the  remainder  of  Die- 
bitch's  corps  could  come  up  to  their  relict 
Uminski,  with  six  thousand  men,  was  left  to 
make  heod  against  Diebitch,  who,  little  sus- 
pecting what  was  going  on  on  his  rights  ad- 
vanced with  twenty- four  thousand  men  against 
him,  expecting  to  encounter  the  bulk  of  bkrzy- 
necki's  army.    Finding  that  the  Guards  were 
unconscious  of  his  approach,  Skrzynccki,  after 
reaching  Sicroek,  which  he  did  on  ^e  .-     .- 
16th,  formed  his  troops  into  three  corps       ^ 
of  attack,  which  was  fixed  for  the  following 
day.    The  Russians,  however,  though  they  em- 
braced the  elite  of  the  Guards,  did  not  venture 
to  await  the  attack  even  in  the  intrenchments 
they  had  raised  around  Ostrolenka,  and  retired 
toward  Bialystok,  closely  followed  by  Skrzy- 
nccki, who  on  the  21st  attacked  and  k^q. 
defeated  their  rear-guard  with  ffreat     ^ 
slaughter  at  Tykoczyn,  which   fell  into  his 
hands.     By  this  advance  the  Russian  right 
was  so  far  driven  back  that  the  road  to  Lithu- 
ania was  thrown  open,  and  Chla-  i  ^^^  gj^ 
powski,  with  a  Polish  division  four  xlv.  497, 498; 
thousand  strong,  was  immediately  Rom.  Sou.  u. 
pushed  forward  into  that  province.^  ^*^»  ^'^' 

So  far  great  success  had  attended  this  bold 
and   well-conceived    movement    of 
Skfzynecki,  and  in  its  main  object  Diebitch 
--that  of  opening  u^  a  communica-  marches 
tion  with,  and  throwing  succors  into  S**?"*  •*• 


Lithuania — it  may  be  said  it  had  an- 
swered evei*y  exnectation.  But  the  difficulty 
was  for  the  rolisn  army  to  get  back  and  regain 
its  communications  with  Warsaw  after  having 
gained  this  advantage.  Diebitch  resolved  to 
concentrate  his  forces  and  attack  them,  as  he 
had  done  the  Turks  at  Kouleftcha,  when  striv- 
ing to  reffain  their  strong-hold  in  Schumla  two 
years  before.*  With  this  view,  hav- 
ing drawn  together  all  his  disposable  x^"**i*26! 
troops,  amounting  to  sixty -five  thou- 
sand men,  he  marched  against  Skrzynecki,  who, 
after  the  detachments  he  had  made,  „ 
could  not  collect  above  forty  thousand.  *^ 
Fearful  of  being  assailed  in  rear  by  this  snpe- 
inor  forces  the  Polish  general  rapidly  retired, 
crossed  the  Narew,  and  occupied  Ostrolenka 
with  part  of  his  forces.  But  the  advance  of 
Diebitch  had  been  so  swift  that  it  had  in  a 
manner  cut  the  Polish  army  in  two.  The  di- 
visions of  Gielgnd  and  Lubienski  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  Of  the  army  in  Ostro- 
lenka. Having,  by  a  night-march  between  the 
25th  and  26th,  come  close  up  to  the  two  last 
Polish  divisions,  who  were  by  no  means  aware 
of  his  approach,  he  commenced  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  Lubienski's  division  with  forces  four 
times  his  own.  Only  two  bridges  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Poles  to  effect  their  retreat  over 
the  Narew,  and  if  Diebitch's  attack  had  been 
M  vigorous  as  his  night-march  had  been  rapid, 
Lubienski's  division  would  have  been  totally 
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destroyed.  But  so  completely  had  the  Polish 
viotones  disconcerted  the  Russian  cominand- 
1 1^,^  3Q|t  erSf  that  they  attacked  with  so  lit- 
fi.  181. 187;  tie  vigor  as  gave  Pao  time  to  issue 
An.  Hut.  xiT.  from  Ostrolenko,  recross  the  Narew, 
406, 499.        im^  advance  to  his  support* 

This  broug^ht  on  a  general  battle.  Lubien- 
m^  ski,  seeing  his  communications  so  se- 
Battie  of  rioosly  threatened,  and  that  certain 
Oiitrolenka.  destruction  awaited  him  if  his  retreat 
May  36.  -^ere  turned  into  a  rout,  made  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  to  keep  his  ground.  He 
was  lone  seconded  by  the  steady  valor  of  his 
troops,  but  at  length  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  numbers  and  driven  back  in  disorder  to  the 
bridges  over  the  Narew,  which  the  Russians 
passed  pSle-^le  with  the  last  of  the  fugitives. 
The  bulk  of  Lubienski's  men  got  safely  over, 
and  drew  up  in  two  lines  in  good  order  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  The  Russians,  however, 
crossed  rapidly  over,  and  supported  the  passage 
by  two  powerful  batteries,  one  of  thirty-four  and 
another  of  thirty-six  guns,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  which  thundered  with  terrible 
effect  on  the  Polish  lines  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  moment  was  to  the  last  degree  critical ;  for 
if  the  Russians  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves in  Ostrolenka,  the  Polish  army  was  cut  in 
two,  and  Gielgud's  division,  which  was  still  on 
the  right  bank,  in  all  probability  would  be  de- 
stroyed. The  surprise  was  complete.  Skrzy- 
s  Rom.  SoU.  i^^l^i  o°ly  reckoned  on  a  warm  af- 
U.  1 81 ,'  190 ;  fair  of  the  rear-guard  when  crosung 
iSi  ^M  ■  "^'  ^®  river,  and  now  he  had  the  bulk 
498, 499.        of  the  Russian  army  upon  his  hands.^ 

Though  taken  unawares  in  this  manner,  the 
70.  Polish  general  did  all  that  skill  and 
Repulse  of  courage  could  effect  to  repair  the 
tike  Poloe.  q\xqq]^  which  had  been  sustained. 
Both  parties  brought  up  fresh  forces  every  min- 
ute, and  the  field  of  battle,  which  was  extremely 
narrow,  was  speedily  crowded  with  combatants; 
the  Poles  straining  every  nerve  to  drive  back 
the  Russians  to  the  left  bank,  the  Russians  to 
make  good  the  footing  they  had  got  on  the  right 
The  Polbh  artillery  consisted  only  of  twelve 
pieces,  which  were  quickly  dismounted  and  si- 
lenced; while  dense  masses  of  Russians^  soon 
wholly  unopposed  by  artillery,  crowded  down 
to  the  waters  edge.  In  despair,  Langerman 
made  a  gallant  charge  with  the  bayonet^  which 
checked  the  enemy,  and  two  battalions  laid 
down  their  arms;  but  the  Poles  were  unable 
to  collect  the  prisoners  for  want  of  cavalry,  and 
they  all  escaped.  Skrzynecki,  who  arrived  on 
the  field  of  battle  at  eleven  o'clock,  made  the 
most  incessant  efiorts  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  extending  themselves  on  the  rieht  Wher- 
ever danger  was  greatest  he  was  to  be  seen,  an- 
imating 3ie  troops  by  his  voice  and  example ; 
his  clothes  were  pierced  with  balls,  and  nearly 
all  his  aids-de-camp  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Polish  artillery  of  Ck>lonel  Bern,  which  was 
at  last  brought  up,  replied  with  effect  to  the 
enemy's  batteries,  and  made  deep  chasms  in  his 
ranks.  Toward  evening  the  fire  slackened  on 
both  sides,  owins  to  want  of  ammunition  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  combatants;  and  at  night- 
*  Rom.  Solt.  ^^^  ^^  Russians  withdrew  all  ^eir 
11.  189,'  193;  forces  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
Ao.  Hist.  xiv.  leaving  only  detachments  to  guard 
498, 499.         Uj^  iSte9'de-pont  on  the  right' 


In  this  terrible  battle^  in  which  both  parties 
displayed  the  most  heroic  valor,  the 
Poles  lost  seven  thousand  men  kill-  |^  ^ults. 
ed  and  wounded,  including  Generals 
Kicki  and  Kaminsky,  who  fell  gloriously  on  the 
field.  The  Russian  loss  was  not  less  tlian  ten 
Uiousand  men,  owing  to  the  dense  masses  in 
which  they  fought,  and  the  unerring  precision 
with  which  the  Polish  balls  fell  on  their  crowd- 
ed ranks.  Yet,  although  their  loss  was  consid- 
erably greater  than  that  of  their  opponents,  and 
the  Russians  withdrew  from  the  roost  obstinate- 
ly contested  part  of  the  field,  the  battle  was 
attended,  to  the  Poles,  with  the  consequences  of 
the  roost  serious  defeat  Seven  thousand  men 
to  them  was  a  much  greater  loss  than  ten  thou- 
sand to  the  Russians;  and  they  found  them- 
selves entirely  cut  off  from  the  mvision  of  Gen- 
eral Gielgud,  eight  thousand  strong,  which  was 
lost  to  the  grand  army,  and  abandoned  to  a 
doubtful  fate  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania.  So 
strongly  did  these  circumstances  present  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  the  generals,  who  assem- 
bled in  a  council  of  war  next  day,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Skrzynecki,  who  resolutely  main- 
tained they  should  keep  their  ground,  they  all 
counseled  a  retreat  The  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority prevailed,  and  the  anmr  retired  leisurely 
by  Pultusk  to  Praga,  without  being  disquieted  in 
their  retreat  But  they  were  permanently  sev- 
ered from  the  division  of  Gielgud,  who  possibly 
might  by  a  prolonged  stay  at  Ostro-  i  Rom.  Solt.  il. 
lenka,  have  been  enabled,  by  a  cir-  192, 193;  Ann. 
cuitous  march,  to  rejoin  the  army.*  ^^■*-  *^^-  *®^* 

Diebitch  did  not  long  enjoy  the  gleam  of  suc- 
cess which  closed  his  long  and  hon-  .^ 
orable  career.    He  had  been  severe-  Death  ofDie- 
ly  chagrined  at  the  previous  disas-  bitch  and  the 

ters  which  his  troops  nad  undergone,  S™"?  ^^^ 
js     I'll     5      *  •!.   J3  A.  '^  '1.       Constanliiie. 

and  which  had  excited  great  irrita- 
tion in  the  breast  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  re- 
solved on  his  dismissal.  The  knowledge  of  this 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  sought  a  moment- 
ary relief  in  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its, to  which  he  was  unhappily  at  all  times  too 
much  addicted.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
became  predisposed  to  the  cholera,  which  at  that 
time  was  raging  in  both  armies.  He  died  of 
that  pestilence  suddenly  at  Pultusk  on  j^^^  |q 
the  10th  June,  and  this  was  followed  a  ' 

few  weeks  afterward  by  the  death  of  ^"™*  ^' 
the  Grand  Duke  Gonstantine,  who  expired  at 
Witepsk,  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  wife,  for 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  the  throne  of  Russia. 
The  sudden  death,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  two 
men  who  had  borne  the  most  prominent  parts 
in  the  war  in  Poland,  naturally  led  to  a  suspi- 
cion of  poison  or  suicide;  but  there  appears  no- 
thing to  justify  this  surmise,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  lives  of  both  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  pestilence  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailea  with  so  much  violence  in  Poland,  and  the 
disasters  which,  by  their  depress-  sbiok.  Univ. 
ing  influence,  had  so  much  predis-  Ixii.^;  Ann. 
posed  both  to  receive  it'  ^***-  **^*  *^' 

After  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  the  two  prin- 
cipal armies  remained  nearly  a  month  in  a  state 
of  inaction.  Both  parties  had  suffered  too  much 
to  admit  of  hostilities  being  speedily  Resumed 
by  either.  Skrzynecki  lay  under  cover  of  the 
cannon  of  Praga,  recruiting  his  shattered  ranks, 
and  incorporating  with  them  the  new  levies; 
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while  the  RubbUii  army. which,  after  Diebitch's 
jg  death,  was  intrusted  to  the  skillful 

Sttspension  hands  of  Paskiewitch,  was  engaged 
ofbostilities  in  reorganixing  its  divisions,  and  re- 
mi«r  ftndap^  ceiving  reinforcements  from  the  in- 
nointment  of  terior.  The  retreat  of  the  chief 
Fukiewitch  army  to  the  neighborhood  of  War^ 
to  the  com-  g^^^  however,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  severance  of  Gielgud  s  divi- 
sion, and  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in 
Tolhynia,  spread  a  great  gloom  in  the  capital, 
which  was  the  more  felt  that  it  immediately 
succeeded  the  ioyous  anticipations  which  had 
been  indulged  in  on  Skrzynecki's  former  victo- 
ries. This  was  sensibly  increased  by  the  hostile 
attitude  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  was  daily 

"  inclining  more  from  professed  neutrality  to  open 
adhesion  to  Russia,  and  the  certainty  that  no 
effective  support  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
distant  cabinets  of  London  and  Paris.  So  strong- 
ly did  these  feelings  prevail  in  Warsaw,  that  it 
soon  became  evident  that  a  political  crisis  was 
at  hand.  With  the  sovereign  multitude  contin- 
ued success  is  as  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
power  as  with  the  sovereign  despot:  the  disas- 
ter of  Ostrolenka  presaged  the  fall  of  Skrzynecki 
as  much  as  the  rout  of  Dembe  did  that  of  Die- 
bitch.  The  clubs  were  soon  reopened,  and  re- 
sounded with  violent  declamations;  the  cry  of 
"Treason !"  was  heard  in  the  streets;  an  enort 
was  made  in  the  Diet  to  deprive  the  dictator  of 
the  command ;  and  althou^li  the  constitutional 
party  succeeded  in  maintaining  him  in  power,  yet 

,  his  authority  was  violently  shaken, 

ilfsoS  Im^  ^"^  ^^  ^^  evident  that  the  next  mis- 
fortune would  overturn  it  altogether.^ 
Such  a  disaster  was  not  long  of  occurring, 
80.         ftiid  it  was  felt  the  more  sensibly 
Insurrection    that   it   occurred   in   the   quarter 
In  Litbuanla,  -where  the  mpst  sanguine  hopes  had 
featofGlel-*    been  entertained   of  decisive  suc- 
gad.  cess.    Chlapowski  and  Gielgud  hav- 

Kiay  2ft.  iug  been,  by  the  retreat  of  the  Rus- 

sians from  Ostrolenka,  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
main  army,  had  no  alternative  but  to  throw 
themselves  into  Lithuania,  and  endeavor  to  find 
support  in  the  insurrection  in  that  province. 
At  nrst  their  advance  was  attended  by  surpris- 
ing success.  The  two  generals  foimed  a  junc- 
tion at  Minsk,  and  with  their  united  forces, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  with  twenty -four  guns, 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Lithuania,  where  a 
powerful  and  enthusiastic  party  only  awaited 
their  arrival  to  join  the  insurrection.  The  con- 
test had  begun  there  some  time  before:  when 
Chlapowski  had  entered  the  country,  some 
thousand  insurgents  had  joined  the  Polish  stand- 
ard ;  but  they  were  ill  armed,  destitute  of  can- 
non or  magazines,  and  very  imperfectly  disci- 
plined, and  were  repeatedly  defeated  oy  the 
Russians  in  dctachea  bodies.  Such,  however, 
was  the  spirit  of  the  country,  that  they  contin- 
ued the  contest  under  every  disadvantage,  seek- 
ing shelter  in  the  forests  when  defeated,  and 
again  rejoining  their  standards  when  the  dan- 
ger had  passed  away.  No  less  than  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  young  men  from  the  university 
oif  Wilna  had  joined  their  ranks,  and  twelve 
hundred  under  Prince  Oginski,  and  the  con- 
flict was  still  going  on  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  country.  Chlapowski,  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Ostrolenka,  was  at  the  head  of  seven 


thousand  men,  in  which  a  heroine.  Mademoi- 
selle Plater,  held  a  command ;  and  the  arrival 
of  Gielgud's  corps^  which  nearly  doubled  his 
forces,  encouraged  the  Poles  to  make  an  ad- 
vance on  Wilna.  They  defeated  General  Sacken, 
who  with  four  thousand  men  tried  to  stop  their 
progress,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men, 
crossed  theNiemen,  and  advanced  with  ^ 
eleven  thousand  men  to  the  neighbor-  ^ 
hood  of  Wilna.  This  advance  roused  the  whole 
country.  Eleven  thousand  Lithuanians  flocked 
to  the  Polish  standards,  but  there  was  no  time 
to  organize  or  arm  them  before  the  i  Rom.  Soh.ti. 
contest  was  decided  under  the  walls  S90,SM ;  Ann. 
of  the  capital*  Hint.  xIt.  Ml. 

The  Russians,  who  were  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  g. 

in  their  own  dominions,  had  made  Battle  ofWfl- 
the  greatest  efforts  to  strengthen  na,  aoddetai 
themselves  in  Wihia.  They  had  ^^.J^**^ 
collected  there  twenty-one  thou- 
sand men,  eighteen  thousand  of  whom  oceapied 
an  intrenched  camp  under  General  Sacken  in 
front  of  the  town,  while  three  thousand  were 
kept  in  reserve  within  its  walls  to  overawe  the 
discontented,  who,  on  the  first  reverse^  were 
ready  to  break  out  into  insurrection.  Tlie  Po- 
lish generals  had  only  fourteen  thousand,  of 
whom  not  more  than  one  half  were  old  troops 
fit  to  engage  in  a  regular  combat,  and,  what 
was  even  worse,  they  had  little  confidence  in 
Gielgud,  who  had  t£e  chief  command.  Dem- 
binski,  with  four  thousand  more,  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  took  no  part  in  the  conflict  Zalew- 
ski,  who  commanded  the  Polish  riffht,  defeated 
the  Russian  left  opposed  to  him ;  out  Gielgud 
was  repulsed  in  the  centre,  and  his  g^ns  dis- 
mounts J  by  the  superior  fire  of  the  Russian  ar- 
tillery, and  in  the  end  the  Poles  were  obliged 
to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men. 
This  check,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  wars  of 
invasion  and  insurrection,  proved  fatal  to  the 
Polish  cause  in  Lithuania.  Zalewski,  who  re- 
mained last  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  cut  off 
from  Gielgud,  and  driven  to  Merecz,  where  he 
passed  the  Niemen,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
forests  of  the  palatinate  of  Augustow.  G ielgud 
himself,  whose  forces  were  weakened  at  every 
step  by  the  desertion  of  the  Lithuanian  levies^ 
who  despaired  of  the  cause,  retreated  with  the 
troops  which  still  remained  with  him  toward 
the  Polish  frontier,  leaving  Dembinski  and  Za- 
lewski to  their  fate.  He  was  vigorously  pur- 
sued by  Sacken,  and  nothing  but  disaster  at- 
tended his  retreat  Repulsed  in  an  assault  on 
Szawle  on  the  Niemen,  the  Polish  divi-  . 
sion  rapidly  melted  away,  and  at  length,  ^  ' 
tracked  by  different  corps  of  Russians,  it  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Prussian  _  .  .^ 
terrftor;jr.  where  the  men  were  immedi-  -"^^  '^ 
ately  disarmed.  Such  was  the  indignation  of 
the  rolish  ofiicers  at  this  catastrophe,  that  one 
of  them,  named  Skalski,  dashed  out  of  the  ranks 
mounted  on  a  fiery  steed,  and,  galloping  np  to 
Gielgud,  discharged  a  pistol  at  his  bieast  The 
unfortunate  general  instantly  fell,  and  died  a 
few  minutes  after,  protesting  with  his  last  breath 
his  fidelity  to  his  country.  The  event  proved 
that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  unmerited  venge- 
ance ;  for  Roland's  corps,  to  which  the  assassin 
belonged,  was  a  few  da3's  after  obliged 
to  follow  his  example,  and  take  refuge  in    ^ 
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the  Pruaaiaii  territory,  where  it  also  vas  dis- 
armed. More  fortunate  than  either,  Dembin- 
ski  held  to  the  soath,  and  conducted  his  retreat 
with  such  skill,  thai  passing  between  all  the 
divisions  of  the  Russian  grand  army,  stationed 
to  intercept  him,  he  made  his  entry  into  War- 
saw on  the  8d  Auffus^  amidst  the  enthu- 
Ang.  3.  g£|^|.|Q  cheers  of  &e  inhabitants.  Sixty 
thousand  persons  went  out  to  meet  him;  the 
crowd  pressed  round  his  horse,  embraced  and 
kissed  Lis  feet,  imploring  on  him  the  blessing 
of  Hearen.  They  might  well  be  proud  of  their 
hero.  He  had  marched  five  hunared  and  fifty 
miles  in  twenty-five  days,  crossed  ten  rivers,  and 

«  Ann.  Htet.  ^""^^^g^*  J^«  <^PT»  "!^t  through  a 
zlv.  501, 503;  host  of  enemies  to  Warsaw.  The 
Rom.  Sou.  U.  annals  of  war  do  not  record  a  more 
aJ7, 209.  memorable  exploit* 
The  disastrous  issue  of  these  attempts  to 
^  spread  the  insurrection  in  Yoihynia 
Desperate  ^^^  Lithuania,  and  the  irreparable 
state  or  the  loss  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men 
Poles,  and  to  the  grand  army  with  which  they 
g;^?[J^^  were  attended,  were  fatal  to  aU  the 
hopes  of  Polish  independence.  No- 
thing remained  to  its  supporters  but^  like  Gsd- 
sar,  to  meet  their  fate  witn  resolution,  and  fall 
with  honor.  Tet  such  was  the  yalor  and  con- 
stancy of  the  Poles^  that  they  continued  for 
above  a  month  longer,  with  heroic  courage,  a 
contest  which  all  the  world  saw  had  now  be- 
come hopeless.  Paskiewitch,  who  was  a  man 
of  true  military  genius,  as  his  brilliant  cam- 
paigns in  Asia  Minor  demonstrated,  resolved  to 
adopt  an  entirely  different  plan  of  operations 
from  that  which  had  proved  so  unfortunate 
under  the  direction  of  his  predecessors.  In- 
stead of  advancing,  as  Diebitch  had  done,  on 
the  direct  road  by  Ostrolenka  and  Pultusk  to 
the  capital,  where  he  would  have  the  Polish 
anny,  backed  by  the  formidable  fortifications 
of  Praga,  to  encounter,  and  a  country  utterly 
wasted  to  rely  on  for  supplies,  he  resolved  to 
cross  the  Vistula,  and  carry  the  war  into  the 
hitherto  untouched  country  on  the  left  bank, 
between  that  river  and  the  Polish  frontier.  In 
doing  so,  it  is  true,  he  entirely  abandoned  his 
base  of  operations,  and  lost  all  his  communi- 
cations with  Lithuania  and  Russia.  But  di- 
plomacy had  secured  for  him  a  new  base,  even 
superior  in  utility  and  conyenience  to  that 
which  was  relinquished.  Prussia,  which  had 
so  often  played  a  submissive  and  discreditable 
part  on  various  crises  of  European  history,  had 
now  become  the  entire  yassal  of  Russia.  De- 
spite the  remonstrances  of  England  and  France, 
which  were  vigorously  exerted  to  retain  the 
cabinet  of  Berlm  in  the  path  of  real  neutrali- 
ty, the  Prussian  government  openly,  and  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  espoused  tne  cause  of 
Russia.  Vessels  laden  with  provisions,  stores^ 
and  munitions  of  war,  landed  their  cargoes  at 
Dantzic,  from  whence  they  were  forwarded 
forthwith  to  the  Russian  head-quarters;  and 
the  frontier  was  every  where  crossed  by  con- 
voys of  every  sort  from  the  Prussian  territory. 
«  Ann  Hist.  "™^  ^^^  show  whether,  in  so  do- 
xiv.  503,  503;  iog,  that  country  has  not  put  the 
Rom.  Sou.  li.  seal  to  her  own  ultimate  subjuira- 
264.286,290.    tion.« 

Secure  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  this 
base  of  operationa  on  the  left  bank  o?  the  Vis- 


tula, Paskiewitch  assembled  the  bulk  of  hia 
forces^  sixty  thousand  strong,  with 
three  hun^d  pieces  of  cannon,  at  Puu^iteb's 
Pultusk,  in  the  end  of  June,  while  pisns  and 
Golowin  and  Rudiger,  with  twen-  rorcee,  and 
ty-three  thousand  men,  were  in  ^^^^^ 
reserve  behind  the  Bug  and  the 
Wieprz.  Skrzynecki  in  vain  endeavored  to 
bring  the  Prussian  government  back  to  a  sys- 
tem of  neutrality.  The  efforts  of  Count  Ma- 
hault,  who  supported  him  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  were  equally  ineffectual. 
The  answer  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  was,  that 
it  had  never  professed  to  be  neuiralt  but  only 
ituictive.  Finding  themselves  assailed  by  sucn 
immense  forces,  to  wliich  Skrzynecki  had  not 
twenty-five  thousand  to  oppose,  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment ordered  the  ponclite  rtutenie,  or  levee- 
en^moMe;  and  the  whole  inhabitants  worked 
night  and  day  with  incredible  diligence  at  the 
fortifications.  An  energetic  proclamation  was 
published  by  the  Government,  which  besan  with 
these  words :  "  In  the  name  of  God;  in  Vhq  name 
of  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  now  placed  between 
life  and  death ;  in  the  name  of  its  kings  and  he- 
roes, who  have  combated  in  former  days  for  its 
religion  and  independence;  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice and  of  the  deuverance  of  Europe,  we  call  on 
all  classes  to  come  forward  to  defend  their  coun- 
try." All  nobly  met  the  appeal  The  nobles 
and  senators  who  were  absent  all  flocked  to 
Warsaw  to  share  the  danger,  and,  if  necessary, 
die  on  their  curule  chairs;  the  most  energetic 
measures  which  the  public  defense  reouired 
were  adopted  by  the  Government ;  and  tne  in- 
terest excited  in  the  adjoining  states  was  so 
warm  that  no  less  than  two-and-twenty  counties 
in  Hungary  presented  petitions  to  ,  -^^^  ^^^ 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  praying  him  li.  auo,  202 ;' 
to  intervene  by  force  of  arms  for  the  Ann,  Hist, 
support  of  Poland.*  xiy.503,504. 

Paskiewitch  broke  up  from  Pultusk  on  the 
4th  July,  directing  his  steps,  not  to  ^ 
Warsaw,  but  to  Plock  on  the  Lowes.  Paskiewitch 
He  made  a  circuit  round  Modlin,  crosses  the 
where  Skrzynecki  had  established  jJS'^q' 
himself  with  twenty-one  thousand 
men,  which,  with  the  garrison  of  that  fortress, 
brought  his  forces  up  to  thirty  thousand  combat- 
ants. The  Polish  troops,  however,  were  much 
depressed  by  their  numerous  defeats,  and  far 
from  exhibiting  the  spirit  or  discipline  they  had 
shown  at  Grochow  and  Dembe.  The  general, 
in  consequence,  did  not  venture  to  measure  him- 
self in  the  open  field  with  an  enemy  more  than 
double  his  strength,  led  by  a  consummate  lead- 
er. He  remained,  wisely,  under  the  cannon  of 
Modlin ;  and  meanwhile  the  Russian  general  ad- 
vanced by  Plock  to  Osick  on  the  Vistula,  where 
the  materials  of  three  bridges  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Prussian  government.  The  briages 
were  quickly  thrown  across,  and  the  army  pass- 
ed over,  lie  Polish  army  upon  this  quitted 
Modlin  and  marched  rapidly  to  Warsaw,  while 
Paskiewitch  drew  the  corps  of  Rudiger  from 
Volhynia,  which  crossed  the  Vistula  above  War- 
saw, and  advanced  down  the  left  sRoni.  Solt. 
bank,  in  order  to  enter  into  commu-  ii.  201, 306;' 
nication  with  the  main  army,  and  ^,'*°;J*f'" 
join  in  the  assault  of  the  capital*      »»^-5W»505- 

The  approach  of  these  vast  armies,  number- 
ing between  them  seventy  thousand  combat- 
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auto,  to  whom  the  Poles  could  not  at  the  ut- 
gj  moAt  oppose  more  than  thirty  thou- 

Pallof  Skray-  sand,  excited  the  utmost  sensation 
necki,  who  Is  ot  "Warsaw,  and  roused  to  the  very 
DraSinrid*^  highest  degree  both  the  patriotic 
*°*  "*"  *     spirit  and  the  savage  passions  of 
the  people.    Several  councils  were  appointed 
by  tne  Government  to  inquire  into  tne  con- 
duct of  the  military  operations,  and  the  causes 
of  the  disasters  which  had  recently  been  ex- 
perienced.   At  length  a  commission  was  issued 
with  full  powers,  extending  even  to  his  dis- 
missal; and  Skrzynecki,  finding  the  current  in 
the  capital  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  resigned 
.       .g   the  command,  and  was  succeeded  by 
^'     '  Dembinski,  who  had  the  courage,  in  cir- 
cumstances evidently  desperate,  to  undertake 
a  command  for  which  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
could  be  the  only  recompense.    Krukowieckski 
was  soon  after  appointed  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Government    Skrzynecki  bore  his  fall 
with  the  equanimity  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  noble  mind,  protesting  his  readiness  still  to 
serve  his  country,  were  it  only  in  the  capacity 
of  a  private  soldier.    On  the  day  following  his 
dismissal,  there  was  a  review  held  of  the  whole 
troops  around  Warsaw,  at  which,  to  indicate 
the  purity  of  his  feelings,  the  displaced  general 
.       .g   rode  beside  his  successor.   At  the  sight 
^'     '  of  their  beloved  chief,  abandoned  and 
in  misfortune,  the  troops  could  not  contain  their 
feelings.    Teai*s  were  seen  running  down  many 
cheeks  which  would  never  have  been  shed  for 
any  suiferings  of  their  own;  but  they  were 
turned  into  cheers  of  enthusiasm  when  Skrzy- 
necki conjured  them  to  exhibit  the  same  sub- 
iRom.Solt.  mission  to  their  new  general  which 
ii.  337 j  342 ;  they  had  done  to  him,  and  Dembin- 
Ann.  Hist,   gti  promised  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
^^•«»-      steps.* 
History  may  well  take  a  pride  in  recording 
gQ         this  moving  scene,  in  which  noble 
Massacres    parts  were  played  by  great  actors 
In  Warsaw,  on  the  tragic  theatre  of  the  world ; 
m/i?  ^*    ^"*  '^  would  be  well  for  the  annals 
of  Poland  if  the  narrative  of  the 
change  of  government  at  Warsaw  could  stop 
there.    Unfortunately,  a  very  different  scene 
was  exhibited  by  the  mobs  in  the  capital.    Ex- 
cited by  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
declamations  id  the  clubs,  as  the  Jacobins  of 
Paris  had  been  by  the  advance  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  in  1792,  they  broke  out  into  similar 
excesses.    The  massacre  in  the  prisons  of  War- 
saw on  the  15th  and  16th  of  August,  1831,  is  a 
fit  companion  to  that  in  the  prison  of  Paris  on 
the  2d  and  3d  September,  1792.  A  furious  mob, 
excited  by  the  declamations  of  the  violent  ora- 
tors in  the  clubs,  and  exclaiming  "Treason! 
treason  I"  collected  in  the  streets;  and  the  whole 
armed  force  having  been  sent  into  the  intrench- 
ed camp,  the  Government  had  no  means  either 
of  subduing  it  or  defending  themselves.    They 
first  invaded  the  palace,  where  they  overturn- 
ed the  Government,  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
state  prisons,  they  broke  in  and  murdered  all 
the  state  prisoners,  including  Jankowski  and 
Bukowski,  who  had  been  tried  to  please  the 
clubs,  for  their  want  of  success  in  Volhynia, 
but  acquitted.     Forty-seven  persons,  including 
several  Russian  prisoners,  and  several  uncon- 
nected with  poUticS)  and  confined  for  debt, 


fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  populace  on  thii 
calamitous  occasion.  Next  day  the  Govern- 
ment, utterly  powerless  either  to  avert  calam- 
ity or  punish  crime,  gave  in  their  resignation. 
They  were  succeeded  by  a  new  set  of  mlerB^ 
composed  of  the  most  violent  of  the  clube,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Erukowieck-  i^nn.  Hiat 
ski,  whose  talento  were  consider-  xtv.  506 ; 
able,  and  energy  of  character  well  JJ^JJ^^j 
known.*  *;•  '*''•  **^- 

But  the  hour  was  now  approaching,   and 
Warsaw,  to  avert  it.,  stood  in  need 
of  very  different  defenders  from  the  Prepar«tloDi 
assassins  of  disarmed  captives  in  the  and  (brces 
prisons.     Aware  that  it  could  not  2***^  J"*? 
much  longer  be  averted,  both  par-  Srugric. 
ties  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
to  collect  all  their  forces  for  the  decision  of  the 
final  struggle.    The  Polish  army,  in  the  first 
instance,  had  taken  post  on  the  Bzura,  consid- 
erably in  advance  of  the  capital,  and  some 
struggles  had  taken  place  there;   but  Dera- 
binski,  not  feeling  himself  in  sufficient  strength 
to  maintain  his  ground  so  far  from  his  intrench- 
ments,  fell  back  to  the  intrenched  camp,  upon 
which  the  inhabitanto  of  the  capital  had  long 
been  laboring;  and  Skrzynecki  again  gave  a 
noble  proof  of  his  disinterested  patriot-   ,       .- 
ism,  by  taking  the  command  which  was 
offered  him  of  one  of  the  columns.   On  the  18th 
August  the  whole  Polish  army  was  collected  at 
Warsaw,  and,  considering  the  losses  it  had  un- 
dergone, it  presented  an  astonishing  force.     It 
consisted  of  57,600  men  in  the  intrenched  camp 
at  Warsaw,  with  136  guns  harnessed,  besides 
20,000  more  with  10  guns  in  garrison  at  Mod- 
lin  and  Zamosc,  or  in  partisan  corps  still  at 
large  in  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula.     Paekiewitch's  forces  were  consider- 
ably longer  of  being  concentrated,  from  the 
more  extended  circumference  from  which  they 
were  to  be  drawn.    By  the  end  of  August, 
however,  they  had  all  come  up,  and  amount- 
ed to  89,000  men,  including  Rudiger^s  corps, 
which  had  arrived,  and   1^000  in  s  Rom.  Soil 
observation  before  Praga,  and  they  ii.  3S8,  303 ; 

had  no  less  than  386  pieces  of  can-  ^"°:U^5:_ 
non.«  ^  xiy.506,M7. 

Paskiewitch  gave  the  Government  of  War- 
saw till  the  6th  September  to  surren-  .. 
der  at  discretion,  insisting  on  this  as  viciory  of 
the  only  admissible  terma  The  Po-  Ramorino 
lish  goveniment  in  this  crisis,  instead  ^^^i^^ 
of  despairing,  had  the  courage  to  send  •^^^'^ 
20,400  men  under  Ramorino  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  into  the  palatinate 
ofPodlachia;  while  Lubienski,  with  2800 horse, 
was  dispatched  into  that  of  Plock,  to  threaten 
the  Russian  communications.  The  remainder 
of  the  Polish  forces^  consisting  of  84,000  more, 
guarded  the  intrenched  camp  at  Warsaw,  with 
216  pieces  of  cannon.  The  mtrenchmenta  con- 
sisted of  two  lines,  the  first  of  which  was  mount- 
ed with  47  pieces  of  position,  the  aecond  with 
78 ;  while  tne  remainder,  consisting  of  84  field- 
pieces  harnessed,  were  ready  to  carry  aasist- 
ance  to  any  point  which  might  require  it.  Ra- 
morino, whose  forces  were  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  Golowin  which  were  opposed  to  him, 
gained  considerable  success.  He  defeated  the 
united  forces  of  Rosen  and  Golowin,  with  the 
1  loss  of  1000  killed  and  wounded,  besides  1000 
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Srisoners,  and  drove  them  back  in  confiuion  to 
>iala.  Bat  this  success,  great  as  it  was,  and 
important  as  it  might  have  been  at  an  earlier 
period,  was  attended  with  no  material  results. 
The  contest  was  to  be  decided  under  the  walls 
I  Roro.  soit.  ^^  Warsaw,  and  bitterly  was  the 
ii.  396,'  402 ;'  want  of  Ramorino's  20,000  veterans 
An.UiRt.xiT.  felt  in  the  decisive  conflict  which 
***'*^-         then  ensued* 

The  assault  of  the  intrenched  camp  com- 

SO  meuced  on  the  6th  September  at  day- 

Amanlt  of     break,  and  cod  tinned  the  whole  day 

Warsaw.       with  the  utmost  fury  on  both  sides. 

Septembers,  jj  ^^^  j^^^.^  ^  ^^  whether  the  at- 

tack  or  defense  was  conducted  with  the  greater 
vigor  or  determination.  The  ancient  and  in> 
eztinguishable  animosity  of  the  Muscovites  and 
Poles  burned  with  the  greatest  intensity  in  both 
armies,  blended  with  the  sublime  feelings  of 
freedom  and  independence  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  indignation  at  supposed  treachery  on  the 
other.  The  Russians,  who  were  70,000  strong, 
with  888  guns,  made  their  chief  attack  on  the 
village  of  Wola  in  the  first  line,  which  was  gar- 
risoned only  by  three  battalions  and  ten  guns, 
and  in  the  end  brought  up  no  less  than  100 
pieces  of  cannon  to  concentrate  their  fire  upon 
iL  So  vigorous  was  the  cannonade,  that  the 
village,  with  the  redoubts  constructed  around 
it>  was  carried  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  Russians 
immediately  occupied  it  in  strength,  and  armed 
it  with  several  adaitional  batteries  of  their  own, 
of  heavier  calibre  than  any  the  Poles  could  op- 
pose to  it  Malachowski,  who  commanded  the 
Polish  troops,  made  several  desperate  attempts 
to  regain  this  important  point,  out  all  in  vain. 
Wola  was  occupied  by  four  strong  battalions, 
which  were  fed  by  sixteen  more  placed  in  its 
rear ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Poles  to  retake  it 
only  led  to  a  terrific  slaughter,  which  ended  in 
their  troops  being  forced  in  that  quarter  back 
into  the  second  Bne.  There  the  troops  made 
the  most  obstinate  resistance ;  the  officers  en- 
couraged the  men  by  standing  erect  on  the 
parapet  amidst  the  hottest  of  the  fire;  and 
s  R  s  It  ^°^^°f?  ^^®  most  courageous  who 
ii.  41?  413 ; '  ^^^^  cUstingnished  themselves  were 
Kattsier,  681,  more  than  one  heroine  arrayed  in 
W5 ;  An. Hlat.  ^jj^  dress  and  inspired  by  the  cour- 
»*▼•  ^-         age  of  the  other  sex.** 

While  this  bloody  conflict  was  going  on 
9Q  around  Wola,  Paskie witch  directed 

Vain  attempt  strong  columns  of  attack  against  the 
at  negoiia-  yillaee  of  Kruli  Eamia,  and-  soon 
'^°°*  the  fire  was  general  as  far  as  the 

barrier  of  Jerusalem,  close  to  Warsaw,  The 
Polish  generals,  upon  this,  advanced  in  force, 
and  drove  back  the  enemy  with  great  slaugh- 
ter;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  capture  of  Wola 
had  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  Eruko- 
wieckski,  who  had  never  been  beyond  the  sec- 
ond line,  returned  at  three  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  seat  of  government,  declaring  that  all  was 
lost,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  suiTen- 

*  "  Au  milieu  du  fitu  je  remarquai  nn  aoldat  de  la  5*  16- 
gion,  qui  restait  constamroent  appuvd  «ar  le  parapet,  ne 
s'inquietant  nullemeni  des  obus  ei  des  boolets,  encoura- 
^ant  sea  camarades,  gestlculant  et  parlant  arec  viyacitd. 
Comme  11  6tait  au  premier  rang,  je  ne  pus  d*abord  aperoe* 
voir  sa  figure ;  il  se  retouma,  et  je  reconnus  en  lui  une 
belle  fille  de  dix-hult  ans  :  11  n*y  avait  pas  de  bataillon  ou 
eacadron  de  Tarm^e  oCt  il  n'y  eut  une  ou  plusieurs  de  ces 
b6ro1[ne8.*'--Rox&if  Solttx,  U.  415,  note,  (An  eye-wit- 
I.) 


der.    He  even  made  no  attempt  to  hold  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lines^  till  time  was  gained  for 
Ramorino  to  return,  whose  20,000  men  might 
still  have  restored  the  day.   He  demand-  -^  _ 
ed,  and  had  during  the  night,  a  Ions  and  ^^ 
secret  conference  with  Paskiewitch ;  but,  after 
a  considerable  delay,  it  led  to  no  result,  as  tJie 
Russian  general  insisted  on  an  unconditional 
surrender.     At  one  o'clock  on  the  next  day  the 
battle  was  renewed,  the  Poles  having  retired  at 
all  points  to  their  second  line,  while  the  Rus- 
sians, with  190  guns  in  fronts  ad-  ^ 
vanced  in  dense  columns  to  the  at-  n^^'^^.' 
tack.   There  were  still  82,000  regn-  Kausler,  680, 
lar  troops  and  4000  national  guards  690 ;  An.  Hiat. 
in  the  town,  and  they  were  ani-  Se^cii'f*"" 
mated  by  the  courage  of  despair.  Diap.  Sept.  8, 
Every  thing  announced  a  still  more  1831 ;  Ann. 
desperate  conflict  than  had  taken  ??'•  ^^'  '^» 
place  on  the  preceding  day.* 

The  weight  of  the  attack  was  directed  against 
the  faubourg  of  Wola  and  the  bridge  gj 
of  Czysto,  defended  by  two  strong  FaUofWai^ 
redoubts  on  one  side,  and  three  on  raw. 
the  other.  A  tremendous  fire  was  September?, 
opened  on  the  works  by  the  Russian  ^ns,  which 
preceded  their  columns ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  fire  of  the  redoubts  was  so  vigorous  that 
the  Muscovite  columns  of  assault  were  shaken, 
and  Uminski,  by  a  flank  charge^  completed  their 
defeat  near  the  first  of  these  points.  The  20,000 
men,  absent  under  Ramorino,  might  then  have 
saved  Poland ;  and,  as  it  was,  the  result  was  for 
some  time  doubtful.  But  toward  four  o'clock 
the  Russian  fire  had  established  a  superiority 
over  that  of  the  redoubts  which  defended  the 
bridge  of  Czysto,  and  the  corps  of  Pahlen  and 
Kreutz,the  elite  of  the  Russian  army,  was  form- 
ed in  colamns  of  assault.  At  a  signal  eiven, 
these  noble  veterans  rushed  forward,with  arums 
beating,  colors  flying,  and  amidst  warlike  cries^ 
toward  the  intrenchments.  A  temble  fire,  first 
of  canister,  then  of  grape,  spread  death  among 
them  as  they  came  withm  range;  but  the  assail- 
ants pushed  resolutely  on,  and»  notwithstand- 
ing an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Poles,  several  of  the  intrenchments  fell  into  their 
hands.  It  was  the  superior  fire  of  artillery 
which  mainly  occasioned  this  success.  Upon 
learning  of  tnis  disaster,  Krukowieckski,  find- 
ing the  resistance  could  no  longer  be  prolonged^ 
agreed  to  a  surrender  at  discretion,  on  oondi* 
tion  that  the  Polish  army  was  permitted  to  re- 
tire to  Plock.  Next  day  the  Russians  entered 
in  triumph  at  the  northern  gates,  while  the  Po- 
lish troops^  in  the  deepest  dejection,  wended 
their  way  through  the  southern.  Five  thou- 
sand of  their  number  had  fallen ;  ^  pugu^. 
4000  prisoners  and  130  guns  re-  wuch'a  I>iap. 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  con-  Sept.  8, 1831 ; 
querors,  whose  loss  in  these  two  SJi5"i|8'i'89* 
bloody  days,  admitted  by  Paskie-  Rom.  Soli.  ill 
witeh  to  have  been  5378  killed  433, 431 ; ' 
and  wounded,  was  in  reality  near-  5f,""***''  *®*» 
ly  20,000  men."  ^  "~* 

After  the  capitulation  of  Warsaw,  Paskie* 
witch  insisted  that  the  army  which         g2. 
had  retired  to  Plock  should  submit  Th?  remain- 
to  the  will  of  the  Emperor;  but  its  J^i^w*  ^^ 
chiefs  disdained  to  surrender,  and,  ^j^^^^  r^go  ^ 
in  circumstances  obviously  despe-  Au»triaaoA 
rate,  insisted  on  continuing  the  con-  Prw^lt* 
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test  It  Tras  in  Tain:  the  death-blow  had  been 
nren  to  Poland  under  the  walls  of  Warsaw. 
Ramorino,  whose  absence  had  cost  it  so  dear 
on  the  final  stroffgle,  retired  toward  the  Upper 
Vistula,  where  he  was  closely  followed  by  a 
large  body  of  Russians^'  who  summoned  him  to 
surrender.  He  indignantly  refused,  but  in  the 
^^  night  crossed  the  frontiers  into  the 
^'^  ■  Austrian  territory.  Ryweki,  who  com- 
manded another  division  of  the  Polish  troops, 
hard  pressed  by  the  corps  of  Rosen  and  Docto- 
ro£f,  was  driren  to  the  confines  of  the  republic 
of  Cracow,  and  crossed  the  frontier  of 
Sept.  21.  QnUicia,  where  his  troops  were  disarm- 
ed. Tlie  principal  army  under  Malachowski, 
which  had  retreated  from  Warsaw,  was  raised 
in  a  few  days  by  fugitives  from  variouB  quar- 
ters to  27,000  men  with  98  ^ns,  besides  the 
garrison  of  Modlin,  to  which  it  retired,  which 
was  6000  more.  But  it  was  almost  destitute 
of  ammunition.  The  men,  whose  clothing  was 
worn  out,  were  without  pay ;  magazines  there 
were  none  to  carry  on  the  contest.  The  ca- 
pitulation of  Warsaw  deprived  them  of  hope, 
the  last  refuge  of  the  destitute;  dissensions 
broke  out  among  the  chiefs;  Malachowski  re- 
fused the  supreme  command,  as  he  had  been  dis- 
credited by  nayiog  signed  the  capitulation,  and 
R3'binski  was  by  a  plurality  elected  ffeneral-in- 
cliicf  For  a  few  days  he  continued  the  con- 
test ;  but  the  forces  wnich  Paskiewitch  directed 
against  them  were  so  great  that  the  forces  un- 
der him  were  obliged  to  cross  the  frontier  and 
Oct.  A.  ^^y  ^^'^^  their  arms  in  the  Prussian 

I  Rom.  solt.  *^®"'i^<>''yf  to  t^o  number  of  21,000. 
U.  446,479;'  This  terminated  the  war,  after  it 
An.  Hist.  xiv.  had  continued,  with  scarce  any  in- 
*^»  *®^'         termission,  for  eight  months.* 

Short  as  this  campaign  had  been,  it  had  cost 
93  the  Russians  dear,  and  they  had 

Retails  ofths  sustained  more  serious  defeats  than 
war  to  both  they  had  ever  sustained  from  the 
psrues.  arms  of  Napoleon.    The  Poles  had 

delivered  six  pitched  battles  and  above  thirty 
combats,  with  an  army  never  amounting  in  all 
to  60,000  men,  and  the  resources  only  of  four 
millions  of  people.  No  alliances  or  external  aid 
of  any  kina  had  added  to  their  strength ;  they 
stood  alone  to  front  the  conquerors  of  Napoleon. 
The  losses  of  the  Russians  during  the  war,  brief 
as  it  was,  had  been  immense.  It  appeared  from 
an  ofiScial  statementy  published  by  the  Russian 
^vernment  to  iustifv  a  subsequent  levy  of  four 
m  five  hundred  of  tne  inhabitants,  that  in  this 
short  war  they  had  lost  180,000  men — an  as- 
tonishing amount^  indicating  how  much  great- 
er the  losses  in  war  are  from  disease  and  fatigue 
than  battle ;  for  certainly  those  who  perished, 
or  were  disabled  by  the  sword,  were  not  a  third 
of  the  number.  In  this  statement  the  losses  in 
the  siege  of  Warsaw  are  set  down  at  80,680 
men.  The  result  is  equally  honorable  to  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  uie  Poles,  and  char- 
acteristic of  tne  perseverance  and  resources  of 
the  Russians;  for  never  had  they  been  more 
severely  tried,  or  the  scales  of  for- 
Lv"S6»^***  tune  hung  more  even  in  conflict  with 
a  foreign  enemy.' 

If  the  development  of  tHe  resources  of  Russia 
during  this  memorable  struggle,  and  the  vig- 
or and  ability  with  which  they  were  directed, 
were  honoraole  to  the  capacity  and  firmness  of 


the  Emperor  Nicholas^  the  same  can  not  be  said 
of  his  subsequent  conduct  to  the 
vanauished,  which  was  character-  coaduct  of 
ized  oy  all  Uie  stem  resentment  and  Nichdu  in 
implacable  determination   which,  Poland  alter 
not  less  than  vigor  and  capacity,  £*t^Yh«!tei. 
distinguished  that  remarkable  man. 
The  noblest  families  in  Warsaw  were  seized, 
and  dragged  into  exile  in  Siberia;  the  oath 
forced  upon  the  soldiers  by  the  threat  of  death 
and  the  terror  of  the  knout ;  and  the  sons  of  the 
patriotic  families,  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms^ 
and  sent  off  to  distant  military  colonies  aa  com- 
mon soldiers,  where  numbers  of  them  perished 
of  fatigue  and  misery.    Equally  characteristic 
of  the  iron  will  of  the  Emperor  was  his  conduct 
during  the  period  when  tne  cholera  made  fear- 
ful ravages  m  the  Russian  empire.    The  deaths 
in  a  few  weeks  in  St.  Petersburg  amounted  to 
four  thousand ;  and  the  people,  ascribing  it  as 
usual  to  poison,  assembled  in  tumultuous  j  .   . 
mobs,  invaded  the  hospitals,  and  carried  ^™y*" 
off  the  sick  from  their  beds  to  their  own  houses^ 
to  save  them,  as  they  conceived,  from  destruc- 
tion.   No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  these  disorders, 
than  the  Emperor  repaired  to  the  spot,  boldly 
fronted  the  mutineers,  and  exclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice,  "Down  on  your  knees,  j.. 
and  ask  pardon  of  God  and  your  Czar  cusunel  ti- 
for  your  sins."    The  people  sunk  with  S78 ;  Ann. 
their  faces  on  the  ground,  and  the  tu-  ?*f*-.f*^' 
mult  was  appeased.*  *"»  *'** 

The  astonishing  stand  which  Poland,  with 
less  than  a  fourth  of  its  ancient  ter-  95 
ritory  and  inhabitants^  made  with-  Reflections 
out  external  aid  against  the  whole  on  the  fell 
strength  of  Russia  in  this  memorable  '>'"'***'■"''- 
year,  throws  a  clear  and  precious  light  on  the 
causes  of  its  previous  decline  and  long  continued 
misfortunes.  It  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
nature  all  the  gifts  which  are  required  to  make 
a  nation  great  and  powerful ;  a  noble  and  fer- 
tile soil,  ample  navigable  rivers^  spacious  har- 
bors, a  bold  and  ardent  people,  passionately  at- 
tached to  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia 
possessed  originally  far  fewer  natural  advant- 
ages. She  had,  before  Peter  the  Great,  no  sea- 
port towns,  her  territory  was  less  fei*tile,  her 
inhabitants,  till  they  were  swelled  by  foreign 
conquest,  less  numerous,  and  incomparably  less 
brave  and  chivalrous.  What  was  it  which 
rendered  the  one  constantly  yictorious  over  the 
other — which  rendered  Polish  history,  during 
five  centuries,  nothing  but  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, casually  interrupted  by  glorj- — Musco- 
vite, of  durable  victories  and  acquisitions,  never 
stopped  bj  passing  disaster?  The  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  excess  of  the  very  spirit  which 
constituted  the  spring  of  Polish  vitality,  which 
caused  them  at  times  to  do  such  great  things, 
at  others  to  commit  such  enormous  and  unpar- 
donable faults. 

The  spirit  which  animated  Poland  was  not 
the  regulated  principle  of  Aneio-  ^ 

Saxon  liberty,  which  has  render-  Excess  of  de- 
ed England  and  America  the  ad-  mocracyinPo- 
miration  of  the  ^lobe.but  the  wild  *«"**  "*{"«* 
excess    of  unbridled   democracy.  ^^^^^   "•• 
Equality,  not  subordination,  was  their  passion: 
their  stormy  comitia,  their  lAbervm  Veto,  their 
delegated  representatives,  prove  it    Their  idea 
of  freedom  was  absence  from  all  control,  and. 
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aboTO  all,  liberation  from  all  taxes.  This  is  the 
first  idea  of  liberty  all  over  the  world ;  unhap- 
pily the  Poles  never  got  beyond  it.  They  clung 
to  it  to  the  very  last,  amidst  all  their  misfor- 
tunes, till  they  were  fairly  swallowed  up  and 
partitioned  by  their  former  vassals.  Russia;  on 
the  other  hand^  came  in  process  of  time  to  unite 
the  lust  of  conquest  and  unity  of  feeling,  which 
in  every  age  have  characterized  Asia,  to  the 
steady  policy,  scientific  acquisitions,  so  far  as 
war  is  concerned,  and  far-seeing  wisdom,  of  Eu- 
rope. Thus  Asia  in  its  strength  was  brought  up 
against  Europe  in  its  weakness ;  thence  the  con- 
quest of  the  one  by  the  other.  And  according- 
ly the  first  and  only  occasion  when  the  balance 
really  hung  even  between  them,  was  when  the 
resource  of  a  fragment  of  ancient  Poland  had 
been  drawn  forth  by  foreign  government^  when 
foreign  power  had  compeUed  its  inhabitants  to 
pay  taxes,  forced  them  to  raise  a  regular  army, 
and  given  consistency  to  their  fiery  squadrons. 
As  democracy  had  been  the  ruin  of  ancient  Po- 
97  land,  and  the  cause  of  its  dismem- 

Democraey  berment,  so  its  excesses  have  been 
has  doubled  the  barrier  which,  in  recent  times, 
tXSXi'  have  prevented  ito  restoration.  Ev- 
prevented  the  ery  triumph  of  the  republican  spir- 
reatoratioa  of  it  in  Western  Eurape  has  been  the 
Poland.  signal  for  an  increase  the  more  to 

Russian  power,  a  chance  the  less  to  Polish  inde- 

Eendence.  Its  partition  in  1794  was  unresisted 
V  the  Western  powers,  because  France  and  En- 
gland, from  the  consequence  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  former  country,  instead  of  being  united  to 
withstand  Eastern  aggression,  were  engaged  in 
deadly  hostility  with  each  other.  The  triumph 
of  democracy  in  France,  and  the  organization  of 
its  resources  in  appalling  strength  by  the  genius 
of  Napoleon,  led  to  no  other  result  but  the  last- 
ing acquisition  of  Finland  and  Poland  by  the 
Czar.  The  Revolution  of  France  in  1 880  lea  first 
to  the  entire  subjugation  of  Poland  by  Russia, 
and  its  incorporation  with  the  dominions  of  the 
conquering  power,  and  then  to  the  closing  of 
the  Euxine  against  foreign  vessels  of  war  by  the 
fatal  treaty  of  1838,  which,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  converted  its  waters  into  a  Russian  lake ; 
that  of  1848  brought  a  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand Muscovites  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  opened  through  subdued  Austria  a  path 
for  the  legions  of  the  Czar  to  Constantinople. 
It  would  seem  as  if  Russia,  backed  by  the  ices 
of  the  pole,  and  inaccessible  from  its  vast  extent^ 
is  the  scourge  perpetually  held  up  by  Provi- 
dence to  repress  the  excesses  of  vicious  civili- 
zation, and  restrain  men  in  free  states  within 
the  bounds  which  reason  and  the  lasting  inter- 
ests of  freedom  itself  require^ 
These  facts  are  fraught  with  a  mighty  moral, 
98.  And  teach  a  lesson  of  the  very  last 
Unity  of  the  importance  to  the  permanent  inter- 
rtren«hV  «st»ofliberty  and  civilization.  This 
visions  of  i^f  ^hat  Russia  must  be  resisted  by 
the  West  its  Europe,  if  the  latter  would  preserve 
weakness.  [\j^  religion,  its  civilization,  its  inde- 
pendence ;  but  it  must  be  resisted  by  Europe  in 
its  strength,  not  Europe  in  its  weakness.  The 
nations  of  the  West  must  go  forth  to  combat 
the  hordes  of  the  East ;  but  they  must  go  forth 
in  their  eetablished  ranks,  under  their  tradition- 


al leaders,  and  in  their  united  strength,  not 
with  half  their  forces  turned  over,  from  the 
dread  of  revolutions,  to  the  enemy.  Democracy 
has  tried  its  utmost  strength  against  despotism, 
and  failed  in  the  struggle :  no  future  age  with 
that  arm  can  hope  to  achieve  what  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  and  tne  fervor  of  1880  and  184  8  failed 
to  effect  But  this  failure  does  not  prove  that 
Europe  is  unable  to  contend  with  Russia,  that 
freedom  must  succumb  to  despotism ;  it  proves 
only  that  divided  Europe  can  not  stand  against 
t^nt^ecf  Russia,  half  the  strength  of  liberty  against 
the  whole  forces  of  despotism.  Freedom  has 
need  of  all  its  forces  to  resist  the  attack  of  fanat- 
ical zeal,  and  the  lust  of  conquest  led  by  ref- 
lated despotism  aided  by  military  skill.  Mad 
England  oeen  united  to  France  in  1812,  Russia 
would  have  been  repelled  to  its  deserts  by  the 
lesions  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington :  had  the 
tnumph  of  the  Barricades  and  the  Reform  trans- 
ports not  paralyzed  Britain  and  Germany  in 
1881,  the  independence  of  Poland  would  have 
been  re-established  by  the  arms  of  SkrzyneckL 
The  strength  of  the  East  lies  in  its  indissoluble 
union  under  a  single  head ;  the  weakness  of  the 
West  in  its  ceaseless  divisions  under  many. 

In  the  very  front  rank  of  the  great  league 
of  the  Western  powers,  which  can 
alone  preserve  Europe  from  Russian  Restoration 
subjugation,  must  be  placed  the  of  Poland  es- 
Restoration  of  Polaio).  Such  a  "ential  to  in- 
measure  would  not  be  revolutiona-  Jf^^^" 
ry ;  it  would  be  conservative.  Res- 
toration is  a  work  of  justice,  of  which  no  gov- 
ernment, how  strone  soever,  need  be  ashamed : 
the  principle  of  revcMution  is  spoliation,  not  res- 
titution. To  restore  Poland  is  not  to  introduce 
new  ways,  but  to  return  to  the  old  ones.  In 
the  courage  and  heroism  of  the  Sarmatian  race 
is  to  be  found  the  real  and  the  only  effective 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Mus- 
covite :  in  their  indelible  feeling  of  nationality, 
the  provision  made  by  Providence  for  its  resur- 
rection, like  the  Phoenix  from  its  ashes.  Such 
a  barrier  is  not  to  be  found  in  Turkey.  England 
and  France  may  fight  their  own  battle  in  the 
Crimea  or  on  the  Danube,  but  they  will  not 
find  their  real  allies  in  the  Ottomans.  The 
Cross  must  defend  itself;  it  is  not  to  be  defend- 
ed by  the  Crescent.  Europe  committed  a  great 
sin  in  permitting  the  barrier  of  Poland  to  be 
swept  away ;  it  can  be  expiated  only  by  aiding 
in  its  restoration.  The  extension  of  Austria  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  the  acquisition 
by  it  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  under  the  bur- 
den of  the  stipulated  payment  to  the  Porte,  is 
the  obvious  mode,  without  doing  injustice  to 
any  one,  of  winning  its  consent  to  the  cession 
of  GaUioia.  If  Prussia  casts  in  its  lot  with  the 
Muscovites,  it  can  not  complain  if  it  undergoes 
the  fate  which  it  itself  imposed  on  Saxony  when 
its  sovereign  adhered  to  Napoleon  in  1814.  But 
to  cement  the  league  which  is  to  achieve  this 
mighty  deliverance,  the  cause  of  independence 
must  be  severed  from  that  of  democracy ;  Poland 
must  be  restored  by  an  effort  of  united  Europe, 
not  by  arming  one  section  of  it  against  the  other« 
Its  partition  was  the  sin  of  the  sovereigns  alone^ 
and  restitution  must  be  made  or  retribution  en* 
dured  by  the  sovereigns,  not  the  people. 
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